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PREFACE. 
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THE thirteenth volume of this work embraces the Commentaries on the Prophetical Books of 
Ezekiel and Daniel. 

I. The Commentary on EZEKIEL was prepared (1873) by my friend, the Rev. F. W. J. 
ScHRODER, Pastor of the First Reformed Church at Elberfeld, a gentleman of thorough theologi- 
eal education, sound views, and great pulpit abilities. He intended to devote himself to an 
academic carcer, took the degree of B.D. (Lic. Theol.), in the University of Berlin, and began a 
Commentary on the Old Testament somewhat similar to that of LANGE, issuing a volume on 
Genesis, which was well received. But when the celebrated Dr. F. W. KRUMMACHER removed 
from Elberfeld to Berlin (in 1847), Mr. ScHRéDER, on his recommendation, was selected his 
successor, and continued in this pastoral charge till his death, in February, 1876. He looked 
forward with great interest to the appearance of the English translation of his work, on which 
he spent much labor and care. 

The English edition was intrusted to the Rev. Dr. FATRBAIRN, of Glasgow, one of the fathers 
and founders of the Free Church of Scotland, and himself the author of a valuable Commentary 
on Ezekiel, as well as other well known theological works.! His lamented death delayed the work. 
But he had associated with him his pupil and friend, the Rev. WM. FrypuAy, M.A., of Larkhall 
Scotland, who, in connection with two other Scotch ministers, the Rev. THOMAs CRERAR, M.A. 
of Cardross, and the Rey. SincLarR Manson, M.A., Free Church College, Glasgow, completed 
the task. The translation has been executed as follows: 


Rev. WM. FINDLAY, pp. 1-179. 
Rey. THos. CRERAR, 180-240. 
Rey. Dr. FAIRBAIRN, 241-331, (close of chap. XXXIV). 
Rey. 8S. MANsoN, 331-492, 


1 Dr, ParRick FAIRBATRN was born in vanuary, 1805, and died Aagust 6, 1874, See the Biographical Sketch by Prof. 
Dovetas, D.D. (his successor), in the ‘‘ Monthly Record” of the Free Church of Scotland, for Oct. 1, 1874, pp. 217-2138. 
and the Memoir prefixed to FarrBarrn’s “ Peetoral Epistles,” Edinberc’ | 1875. 
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Many of the additions, which are numerous, have been extracted from Dr. FAIRBAIRN’s Com- 
mentary and from his manuscript notes. His forte lay in the development of principles and com- 
prehensive views rather than in critical notes and details, The chief additions are on the English 
literature of Ezekiel (p. 80), the vision of the Cherubim (pp. 52-54), the symbolical actions (pp. 
77-78), the 390 days (p. 81), the abominations in the Temple (pp. 104-106), Noah, Daniel and Job 
(p. 151), the marriage union of Jehovah and Israel (pp. 161-162), the Jewish Sabbath (p. 197), the 
Priace of Tyre (pp. 262-263), the Assyrian cedar (p. 284), the image of the Shepherd (p. 318), the 
divine promises in Chaps. XXXIV-XXXVII (pp. 352-353), Gog and Magog (pp. 372-373), and 
especially on the vision of the Temple (pp. 439-444). 

II. The Commentary on DANIEL is the work of Prof. ZécKLER (1870), whom the readers of 
LANGE already know as one of the largest and ablest contributors to the Old Testament part of 
this Commentary. 

The English edition of DANIEL is the work of the Rev. Dr. STRONG, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, aided by the Rev. G. MiLuER, B.D., of Walpach Centre, N. J., who prepared the 
first draft of the translation. Dr. STrRonG has inserted the Biblical Text with its emendations 
and Critical Notes, and has made all the additions to the Commentary. The most extensive of 
these are the synoptical view of Daniel’s prophecies, in tabular form, given in the Introduction, 
originally prepared by Dr. StRone for another work, and the excursus on the Seventy Weeks. 
Dr. STRONG has everywhere added the interpretations of later or unnoticed Commentaries, espec- 
ially those of Dr. Kriz and MosEes Stuart. He differs from the German author with respect 
to the genuineness of certain parts of Chap. XI (vers. 5-39), and hopes he has fully vindicated the 
complete integrity of the text, as well as cleared up those difficulties which the author has 
confessedly left unsolved. Dr. ZiCKLER himself admits, in the Preface, that his doubts con- 
cerning Chap. XI. are purely subjective, (the supposed analogia visionis prophetice,) and that the 
external testimonies are all in favor of the integrity of the text. 


PHILIP SCHAF®. 
New York, Oct., 1876. 


THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. NAME OF THE PROPHET, AND ITS MEANING. 


In Hebrew, Jéchedstq@l; according to the Greek translation, Jezeki-el; in Sirach in Grecized 
form, Jezeki-elos, as Josephus also writes the name; in Latin (Vulgate), Ezechi-el; Luther, 
Heseki-el. 


Sspim is a compound either of Ons pin’ (Ewald) or of bs p3m (Gesenius). In the 


former case the meaning of the name, according to prevailing linguistic usage, would be the 
intransitive one: ‘‘ God is strong (firm)” (Hengstenberg: ‘‘ or he in relation to whom God 
becomes strong”); in the other case the name of the prophet would mean: ‘‘ God strengthens,” 
t.e. ‘‘ whom God makes firm (hardens) ” (Baumgarten: ‘‘ whose character is a personal confir- 
mation of the strengthening of God”). The verb ptn may be compared with loxvw (icxvs), 
“to be strong;” in its radical meaning it has a transitive character (‘‘to straiten,” ‘‘to 
press,” ‘‘to make firm,” ‘‘to fetter”). Hiller in the Onomasticon sacrum translates the 
name Hzekiel: Deus prevalebit; and a similar explanation is given by Witsius also (Treatise, 
De Prophetis in capt. Babyl., Miscell. s. i. 19, 6), J. H. Michaelis, and others. 

The names of the prophets have their providential element, so that they may produce the 
impression of emblems in word. What the character of thé time is in the divine judgment 
and the special task of the prophet, his calling from God, and therefore also his comfort 
against men, appear to have found expression in the name. 

‘‘ Like all the names of the canonical prophets, the name of Ezekiel also is not such a 
name as he had borne from his youth, but an official name which he had assumed at the 
beginning of his calling” (Hengstenberg). 

When passages like chap. i. 3, iii. 14 in Ezekiel are quoted for the explanation of his name, 
we arrive at no further result than something like what may be said distinctively of the 
prophetic order in general,—this compulsion of the human spirit by the Spirit of God, as a 
result of superior divine power. The holy men of God were Qepémevos oxo wuevpatos dylov, 
2 Pet. i. 21; God carried them along with Him (Ezek. iii. 14), proved Himself first of all in 
themselves to be the strong God. But while ‘‘the hand of Jehovah was upon him,” and 
‘“‘was strong upon him,” there is besides a distinctive, peculiar element in Ezekiel, as con- 
trasted e.g. with Jeremiah (comp. his first appearance, Jer. i. 4-7, xx. 7), or even as in the 
case of Jonah. The interpretation of the name assumes a more individual aspect only 
when passages like chap. iii. 8, 9 are also taken into consideration. Hard against hard (ptn) 
is accordingly the mission of our prophet, the couwnter-hard he is to be according to God’s 
will. God stands fast to His purpose, alike as respects judgment and as respects salvation + 
this is the stamp of the time according to God in the name of Ezekiel, the olyective programme 
of his mission for those to whom he is sent, and let the heathen also know it. And for the 
accomplishment of such a task God strengthens him (the subjective side), i.e. in conformity 
with his nature, which is, of course, of another type from that of his parallel Jeremiah ($§ 2, 
4). Ezekiel has not the ‘tender heart” and ‘‘soft disposition,” but is ‘an individuality 
already endowed by nature with admirable strength of mind” (Hivernick). Where the 
man is iron, the divine preparation consists in this, that God makes him (eel, hardens him, 
—lends to his natural power and energy the consecration of a sword of God (Isaiah = God 

(is) salvation, God (is) gracious; Ezekiel=God (is) hard). 
4 


2 EZEKIEL. 

Appendiz.—* We may suppose that pious parents in those very corrupt times wished to 
testify their faith and to recommend it to their children by bestowing on them namee se 
significant: that God will support the Ad with His might, and carry through the covenant 
of His grace with His strong hand” (Witsius).—‘‘ The name is borrowed from the invincible 
might of God and our Saviour, and our prophet was able to comfort and fortify himself 
against all temptations and difficulties in his office by the mere remembrance even of hie 
name and its meaning” (J. H. Michaelis).—‘‘This prophet strengthened and fortified the 
souls of the Israelites, and on this account he was so named through Divine Providence from 
his birth; i.e. he was to express the might and strength of God, which He would manifest in 
the future redemption. For the prophets’ names were by no means given them at the will 
and pleasure of their parents, but they got such names from above, through Divine Provi- 
dence, as corresponded with their sphere of activity and their deeds” (Abarbanel). ‘‘ God, the 
Strong, imparts power, gives strength and continuance. Thus might, power, strength from the 
hand which alone is strong; with human impotence nothing is ever done” (W. Neumann).— 
‘Many explain the name of the prophet in this way: ‘he who is strengthened by the Lord; 
others in this way: ‘he who holds fast to God;’ and the man who will discharge his office 
with success must be strengthened by the Lord, for mere natural strength is too powerless 
to bear such a burden and to withstand the violence of the enemy. let a man therefore 
hold fast to God, in order that he may overcome through the power of the Most High; let 
him do so with prayer, in order that his work may have a blessed result” (J. F. Starck). 








§ 2. HIS POSITION AMONG ‘‘ THE FOUR GREATER PROPHETS.” 


As is well known, the acceptance of four so-called ‘‘ greater prophets,” including Daniel 
as such after Ezekiel, in Luther’s translation of the Bible, rests on the precedent of the 
Vulgate, which in this had been anticipated by the Greek translation of the LXX. and also 
by Josephus, while the editions and mss. of the Hebrew Bible reckon only three pdy3— 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel—and place Daniel among the p°a)n5. 

If the designation of the ‘‘ greater” prophets has a mere outward reference to the size 
of their books which have come down to us, a deeper instinct has combined the three, and 
then also added the fourth. We have here the fourfold Old Testament gospel. 

The fact that in the Talmud, as in German and French codices (comp. W. Neumann on 
Jeremiah, pp. 10 sqq.), Jeremiah is the first, and Ezekiel and Isaiah follow him,—of which 
Kimchi gives this as the explanation: ‘‘ As the books of Kings (being those which precede) 
close with the devastation, and the whole of Jeremiah is occupied with the devastation, and 
as Ezekiel on the other hand ends with comfort, and Isaiah is wholly comfort,” the Talmudists 
had joined ‘‘ devastation with devastation, and comfort with comfort,”—gives no help indeed 
to a deeper understanding of the connection, but we see, although this order of succession 
differs from the Rabbinical one of the Masoretic text, in the one case as in the other a 
prophetic triad, and that consisting of the same persons. The one arrangement is pre- 
dominantly according to contents, the other is chronological. 

The Calwer Handbuch thus expresses itself: ‘‘ Ezekiel forms with Isaiah and Jeremiah 
a glorious triad. While Isaiah exhibits the servant of God marching along in exalted 
greatness, and Jeremiah exhibits him gently admonishing, silently suffering, Ezekiel is the 
one who, in the first place, breaking in pieces the hard hearts with the hammer of the law, 
represents the strict inexorable judge, but thereafter, pouring soothing balm into the open 
wounds, approves himself as the healing physician. Faith, love, hope, would be a suitable 
inscription over these three prophetic books also.” 

Whether, then, we make the ascent from Isaiah with the Rabbins, or to Isaiah with the 
Talmudists, in either arrangement Ezekiel has Jeremiah as a neighbour; and consequently 
for his position in the triad this juxtaposition, which is also otherwise confirmed (§ 3), is 
first of all to be noticed. What Jeremiah’s policy of the kingdom of God is in its melancholy 
way, in presence of the temple and while still in the holy city, that same is the choleric} 
Ezekiel, far from the sanctuary among those already carried away. ‘‘ Humble yourselves 
therefore under the mighty hand of God, that He may exalt you in His time,”—so runs the 
preaching of both, this is their harmonious note; thus an announcement of judgment, of the 
full measure of punishment ; just as Calvin says, that ‘God has made Jeremiah and Ezekiel 


' The Ezekiel of Michael Angelo on the roof of the Sistine Chapel is correctly described by H. 
Grimm in his Life of Michael Angelo, “‘ with the upper part of the body eagerly bent forward, the 
right hand stretched out in the act of demonstration, holding in the left an unrolled parchment ; it is 
as if one saw the thoughts chasing one another in his mind.” Z 
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ee 
the instruments of arraigning the Jews as guilty, and of holding up before them the sentence 
of condemnation.” ? 

But if Ezekiel is parallel with Jeremiah, he may also further, like him, be made ta 
approach Isaiah. In a theological point of view, Christ is certainly above all and the 
beginning. of the way of God with sinners, God’s will and purpose from eternity. The 

salvation of Jehovah,” therefore, takes the /ead among the prophets also, and Jeaiah has 
his place before Jeremiah. Historically, on the other hand, Christ appears as the end of the 
Jaw; where sin abounded, grace did much more abound; and out of the curse on Israel came 
the blessing to all nations. This is, as far as the law is concerned, the historical transition, 
and in fact that from Ezekiel to Isaiah. For, as is included in the meaning of the name 
Ezekiel, not merely does the judgment stand fast, but the salvation likewise stands fast 
through God. 

** As Isaiah has the calling to bring the word of Jehovah to Israel at the time when the 
necessity of the judgment of the captivity to be suspended over them had publicly manifested 
itself, and as Jeremiah discharged the prophetic office when this great and fearful turn of 
affairs burst forth upon the city of Jerusalem and the house of David, so Ezekiel has the 
prophetic calling to introduce personally the stiff-necked house of Israel into their thousand 
years’ school of trial—into the wilderness of the heathen” (Baumgarten). (‘‘ As Isaiah 
proclaims the wrath of God in words of thunder, and Jeremiah wails in deep plaintive tones, 
so Ezekiel spreads out a multitude of splendid pictures, like banners, under which the 
scattered people are again to gather and comfort themselves, above all the picture of the 
ideal temple. With Isaiah, power of intellect predominates; with Jeremiah, depth of 
feeling ; with Ezekiel, fancy.” Wolfg. Menzel.) 

If, finally, we add to the position of our prophet in the triad with respect to Jeremiah 
and with respect to Isaiah his position with respect to Daniel, the fourth and additional 
greater prophet, then we have again a parallelism. The parallel of Ezekiel with Jeremiah 
has reference to their labours inwardly among Israel; the parallel of Ezekiel with Daniel has 
ceference to their labours outwardly upon the heathen. What is the case with Daniel in an 
extraordinary way and in subordination to his official position in the world-empire of 
Nebuchadnezzar, that is Ezekiel’s ordinary calling and office. ‘It is not merely the circum- 
atances of the theocracy in itself that Ezekiel keeps in his eye,” says Hiivernick, ‘‘ but also 
its relation to the heathen world, chap. xxv.-xxxii. It is meant that we should clearly 
perceive by means of his word, directed to the mightiest, wisest, and proudest nations of the 
tarth, the relation of that heathenism, which was certainly and for ever sinking, to that 
theocracy, which was at present indeed in a vanquished condition, but yet was ripening for 
an everlasting victory over the world.” Comp. the article Prophetenthum des A. T., by 
Oehler. (Herzog, Encycl. xii. pp. 230 sqq.)—Richter: ‘‘ Ezekiel encounters the heathen 
symbolism of Babylon, just as Daniel encounters the heathen magic of the Chaldeans.” 


§ 3. THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF HIS LIFE, INCLUDING WHAT IS TRADITIONAL. 


Ezekiel was of priestly extraction, like Jeremiah and Zechariah also. (The name occurs 
again in 1 Chron. xxiv. 16 in a priestly-Levitical connection.) His father is called (chap. 
i. 8) ‘* Buzi the priest,”? of whom Holy Scripture relates nothing else. Witsius connects 
the name ‘7)3, ‘‘7.e. my insult,” with the time, which was ‘full of disgrace and shame.” 
Jewish curiosity has discovered Jeremiah concealed under that name, who, as is alleged, was 
called ‘‘a despised one,” and was Ezekiel’s father. It passes current generally with the 
Jews as a rule: that the fathers of the prophets also must. have been prophets, if we find 
them mentioned by name in the Holy Scriptures. 

His extraction, and that from ‘‘the more respectable priestly families,” is evidenced, 
according to Hiivernick, ‘‘also by that closer relation in which the prophet (chap. xi.) 
appears to have stood to the more distinguished members of the priesthood.”—Ewald: “‘ As 
theabs the first of the exiles, were in general only richer or more respectable Israelites: he 

1 Umbreit draws a parallel between Ezekiel and Jeremiah in the following way :—‘‘ Both of 
priestly descent, but Jeremiah is only a prophet ; Ezekiel does not even in a strange land put off the 
priestly costume, and roots himself firmly in strictly Levitical ordinance, although he gives it a 
new form in a free spirit. Jeremiah is more the prophet of the Reformed Church development ; 
Ezekiel represents outwardly the system of priestly continuance of Catholicism.” 

2 Unless by wn (Hengstenberg, Bunsen) Ezekiel himself is to be designated as the ‘‘ priest amorg 


- the prophets.” 
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sprang besides from that branch of Levi to which, in preference to the ordinary Levites, the 
peculiar priestly dignity belonged, chap. i. 8, viz. the sons of Zadok, chap. xl. 46, xliii. 19 
xliv. 10, 15, xlv. 3 sqq., xlviii. 11; comp. 1 Kings i. sqq.” 
Born in the kingdouw of Judah, in the reign of King Josiah, he lived there till he was 
_ carried away into exile. His childhood and youth fall accordingly into the period of the 
following kings: Josiah (the Pious); Jehoahaz, whom Pharaoh Necho sent captive te 
Egypt after three short months; Jehoiakim, the ungodly vassal of Egypt; and Jehoiachin, 
who reigned only three months and ten days. The “‘ captivity of King Jehoiachin” is with 
Ezekiel from the commencement (chap. i. 2) and throughout an event of such moment,— 
besides, he designates it expressly (chap. xl. 1) as ‘‘our captivity,”—that he was without 
doubt among those who were at that time carried captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 Kings xxiv. 14 sqq.). 

He ‘belonged, accordingly, not to the poor and mean people who remained behind in the 
land (yaNn-oy nbs). If we take | Cor. i. 26 sqq. as not merely a New Testament point of 
view, then the choice of Ezekiel as a prophet is certainly interesting. If we fall in with 
the view, that a certain externality and splendour is proper to the Old Testament everywhere, 
then the prophet who is to be reckoned with the more distinguished Jews shares this Old 
Testament peculiarity. Certainly the Chaldeans took not only what had importance as 
regards Be, influence, property, power, and skill, but, if not ‘‘ above ali,” yet in addition, 
the more spiritual portion of the nation with them, for which Hengstenberg makes Jer. xxiv. 
pass as a proof. This happened about the year B.c. 599 (Winer, 598; Bunsen, 597). 

Josephus, who certainly makes a mistake in the outset in asserting that Ezekiel was 
already carried away under Jehoiakim, designates him as xeis dy at the time, which 
Baumgarten (Herzog, Real-Encyclop. iv. p. 297), following the lead of J. H. Michaelis, 
translates not as ‘‘a boy,” but ‘‘in his youthful years.” ‘‘ As it is not till the fifth year 
after the captivity of Jeconiah that he is called to the prophetic office (chap. i. 2),” this 
notice has ‘‘an internal probability.” On the other hand, Havernick thinks there is “little 
probability ” that Ezekiel ‘‘left his home very young.” In favour of ‘‘a more advanced age 
testimony is certainly borne by the matured, thorough-going priestly spirit which prevails 
in his prophecies; unquestionably he had already for a considerable time performed priestly 
services in the temple, for he betrays the most exact acquaintance with the ancient 
sanctuary in its separate parts (chap. viii., chap. xl.-xliii.); with which also the pro- 
portionally brief period of 27 years, being the period of his sojourn in exile (comp. chap. 
i. 1 with chap. xxix. 17), corresponds, in so far as it is not exactly probable that the prophet 
long survived this period.” If Hengstenberg is right on chap. i. 1 (see the exposition),—at 
all events, this hypothesis of the older expositors also recommends itself in preference to 
others,—then Ezekiel at the time of his exile was in the 25th year of his age, and we would 
have to place the birth of our prophet in the last quarter of the 7th century B.c. 

When he entered on the prophetic office in the year B.c. 593 at the Chebar, where the 
exiles had been planted as colonists, Jeremiah had already been acting as a prophet fos 
more than 30 years. According to Bleek, ‘it cannot indeed be doubted that Ezekiel also 
had known him personally, had often heard him, and had also read sayings of his.” But 
certainly we know nothing of it; only he shows evidently that he presupposes the older 
contemporary as his companion in spirit, quotes him, leans upon him, is conscious to himself, 
personally and officially, of having a common calling with Jeremiah.! Later tradition haw 
constructed out of such relationship, in express form, the position of an assistant of Jeremiah, 

In a case where already in the law (Num. viii. 24, comp. chap. iv. 3, 23, 30) an earlier age 
for service, for the time of the setting up of the tabernacle, was contemplated, and . where 
David had appointed even the 20th year for entrance on the Levitical service (1 Chron. 
xxx.; 2 Chron. xxxi. 17; Ezra iii. 8), the emphasis which Hengstenberg has laid upon 
Ezekiel’s 30th year for the same, as being “a man of priestly family,” appears unsuitable, 
Before his entrance on the prophetic office in this year, there lie, of course, five years of the 
exile, in which Ezekiel, far from the sanctuary at Jerusalem, could no more execute the 
priestly calling to which he was born; but that he performed priestly duty before this time 


uss And this was no natural coincidence, that they prophesied, the one at Jerusalem, the other in 
Chaldes, in such a way as from one mouth, like two singers, the one accompanying the other’s voice, 
re are wish no better harmony than that whict exhibits itself in these two servants of Gad”* 
vin). 
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is hkewise probable.! His coming forth as a prophet in his 30th year compensated in an 
extraordinary way for an incongruity in his life, viz. his compulsory retirement as priest 
before the time fixed by the law. 

Theodoret concludes from chap. xxiv. that Ezekiel was a Nazarite (?). We see from thia 
chapter that he was married ; his wife died in the ninth year of his banishment. Passages 
like chap. iii. 24, viii. 1, show him to us settled down in every shape, in possession of a honse 
of nis own. 

Everything else connected with his life, on the other hand, belongs to that manifold 
tradition which has become Jegend, just as ‘‘ outside his own book there is no further mention 
of him in the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament” (Bleek); the apocryphal Jesus 
Sirach alone mentions him with commendation (chap. xlix.). As to the writings of Ezekiel 
falsely so called, see Fabricius, Codex pseudep. V. T. i. 

Thus there is a fabulous report of a meeting between him and Pythagoras, who, as is well 
known, is reported to have gone in quest of the temple wisdom of the Egyptians also; he is 
said to have been a disciple of Ezekiel, nay, to have been Ezekiel himself—So miracles are 
attributed to him, such as leading the Jews dryshod across the river Chebar, drowning the 
Chaldeans therein, and the like.—So he is said to have been murdered by a fellow-exile, a 
Jewish prince or judge, whose idolatry he reproved—to have died as a martyr. See in the 
Romish Martyrology at the 10th April, Ezekiel’s day in the calendar.—His corpse is said to 
have been conveyed into the same sepulchral cavern in which Shem’s and Arphaxad’s bonea 
had been deposited. ‘‘ In the middle ages there was shown, some days’ journey from Bagdad, 
his tomb, to which the Jews made pilgrimages from Parthia and Media” (Winer); and 
down even to the present day it is said to be a place of pious veneration, Comp. Witsius, 
Misc. s. i. 19, 10-11. 

Ezekiel prophesied from the seventh year before, up to at least the sixteenth year after 
the destruction of Jerusalem,—22-23 years. He would accordingly have been upwards of 
fifty years of age. The whole of his active service as a prophet belongs to the exile. — 


§ 4. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND THE LABOURS OF THE PROPHET. 


1. The general background as connected with the history of the world. 2. The more special 
Jewish (Israelitish?) one. 8. The labours of the prophet during the first seven years. 
4. His labours after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

1. Egypt at this period no longer mysteriously closed as of old, has opened itself to 
strangers under Psammetichus, who has attained to power by means of strangers; old Egypt 
goes to meet its self-dissolution. New Egypt, however, as characterized, for example, by the 
genial circumnavigation of the whole of Africa under his successor Pharaoh Necho, rather 
than conquests on the Syrian border and the capture of Jerusalem, is not able to maintain 
itself; with the defeat at Carchemish (Circesium) B.c. 606, or 605, or 604, the star of the 
Pharaohs is already near the horizon. 

It is in part a period of gigantic downfalls, Ezekiel’s period in the history of the world. 
The power of the Assyrians, to which the kingdom of Israel and the Syrians bad fallen a 
prey, succumbed to the coalition of the Chaldeans and Medes. Nineveh, stretching three 
days’ journey along the Tigris, is since then (606, 625?) that range of hills consisting of 
immense heaps of ruins opposite Mosul, which more recent excavations have made so inte- 
resting. Nebuchadnezzar the Conqueror, the Destroyer, remains the leader of fashion for this 
period in the East. 

According to Silberschlag’s Chronology of the World (pp. 81, 83), there emerges already 
about this period the Heraclide Caranus, the alleged founder of the Macedonian empire, just 
as the birth of Cyrus is to be noticed. 

In Athens, Draco, at the command of the people, wrote (B.c. 622 or 624) his code. The 
people said it was written with blood. Draco must therefore be followed by a Solon; 
and his more humane legislation also still belongs to this period. It is the period of the so- 
called “seven wise men of Greece,” also of the lyric poet Alcwus, and of the greatest poetess 


1 “ How he spent his time up till this the greatest turning-point of his life, is not reported to us : 
but he lived certainly in the exercise of a predominantly priestly-judicial care for his people, studied 
the law, and rea? the writings of the prophets who lived before him ” (Umbreit). 
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of whom Greece boasted, the Lesbian Supphv.—For Rome contemporary chronology notee 
Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth of those legendary ‘seven kings,” who in succession strengthenet 
and consolidated the city and the state. ; 

2. The more special historic background, on which the labours of our prophet display them- 
selves, consists of the occurrences connected with the Jews, their circumstances and coniitions 
from the time of the captivity of King Jehoiachin (or Jeconiah). 

At home in the fatherland there is residing at Jerusalem the last king of the house of 
David. The Babylonian servitude has already begun under Jehoiakim, when Daniel and his 
companions were taken along with him to Babylon (Hivernick, Hengstenberg). Accord- 
ing to the usual view, it began with the captivity of Jehoiachin. Set up as he was by 
Nebuchadnezzar, Mattaniah, at the time 21 years of age, the uncle of the captive Jehoiachin, 
was in truth a servant of Nebuchadnezzar, although he was called king over the worthless 
remnant left behind after the draining away of the strength of Judah, and had, perhaps 
under the impression of ‘‘ Jehovah’s righteousness,” been named Zedekiah by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 17 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10 sqq.; Jer. xxxvii. 1; Ezek. xvii. 13 sqq.). 
Over-confidence in his own power and tact among the people, as well as with the great 
ones, the court party,—obstinate defiance throughout as regards the isolated prophetic voice 
of Jeremiah,—so much the more willing an ear for the allurements of the lying prophets, 
—incentive on the part of his neighbours, the small kingdoms of Tyrus, Sidon, Edom, 
Ammon, Moab, turned the head of this king by Nebuchadnezzar’s grace, alike as to the 
serious oaths which bound his conscience as respects his liege lord (2 Chron. xxxvi. 13), 
and as to the inevitable consequences which such an act of perjury and treachery must. 
bring with it. If not yet in the fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah, when the king 
himself even made a journey as far as Babylon, and did obeisance there, in order to remove 
any suspicion and for the renewal of his homage, yet certainly his overweening, defiant 
pride did take shape when Hophra (Wahprahet, Apries) had succeeded Necho’s son on the 
throne of Egypt. Negotiations with Egypt were entered upon; but even before the Egyptiax 
weapons were at hand, Zedekiah rose up in rebellion for himself in the ninth year (588?), pro- 
voking Nebuchadnezzar’s wrath to an open outbreak. Quicker than Egypt’s promised help 
was the vengeance of the Chaldean, laying waste the defenceless land, before the walls of 
Jerusalem ; and when Hophra, after the city had already for almost a year withstood the 
besiegers, at length draws near for its relief, he is driven back to Africa without striking a 
blow. Jerusalem, now surrounded anew, and without any prospect of help, and besides 
reduced within to the last extremity by famine, can no longer hold out. The enemy has. 
made a breach in the walls. Zedekiah succeeds in making his escape on the following night 
from the lost city; but the Chaldeans pursuing him, arrest him in his flight, and bring him. 
and those belonging to him before Nebuchadnezzar, who had taken up his } eadquarters at. 
the northern boundary of Palestine. His children and adherents are slain before his eyes, and: 
his own eyes the infuriated conqueror causes to be put out. Dragged in chains to Babylon, 
he ends his life there in prison (2 Chron. xxxvi.; Jer. xxxix.; 2 Kings xxv.). The walls of 
Jerusalem were thrown down by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, the temple burnt, as well as 
the royal palace and all the other prominent buildings. After’ most thorough pillage, and 
after the hand of the executioner had inflicted yet additional judgment at Riblah (Jer. lii.), 
the remainder of the people, with their wives and children, down to the poor vine-dressers: 
and peasants, were carried into the Babylonian captivity (B.c. 586 or 587 [588]). Over those 
who still remained in the land a Jewish governor, Gedaliah, was placed, at whose side stood 
Jeremiah. There gathered also around him those who had escaped captivity by flight. But 
Gedaliah was murdered, and before the vengeance of the Chaldeans, in spite of the remon 
strance of Jeremiah, the last remnant of the people fled to Egypt, where they settled down 
The prophet they compelled to go along with them. 


Comp. Abriss der Urgeschichte des Orients nach Lenormant, Manuel @hist. anc. de U Orient, 
by M. Busch, i., Duncker, i. p. 829 sqq. 


Jeremiah had during this period, while the destinies of the kingdom of Judah were being 
accomplished, to take his stand not only against the kings and their great ones, but scarcely 
less against the people also, who oscillated between the madness of heathenish lusts and @ 
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hypocritical self-righteousness from their being the people of God. A deyenerute priesthood and 
the Salse prophets give to the night-picture its demoniac shading. “Made a defenced city 
and an iron pillar, and brazen walls,” the prophet of mourning and of tears stands alone with 
his God beside the basket full of ‘‘ figs, which are not to be eaten,” and which are to become 
a terror and a proverb to all the world, and a curse (Jer. xxiv.). In prison and scourged, 
in the pit full of mire, subjected to hunger and deadly peril, as well as when receiving the 
distinctions of the Chaldean, to whom he was under the necessity of promising the victory, 
and even upon the ruins of Jerusalem and with the last remnants of J udah, Jeremiah remains 
the watchman of his native land (Jer. xxxix. xl.). His occasional relations to the colonists in 
Babylon (Jer. xxix. li.), as well as the close of his life in Egypt (Jer. xlii.-xliv.), make no 
essential change in this character. It is only similarly clegiac, tragic, if one will, that as 
Josiah, the pious king under whom Jeremiah’s prophetic mission began, must fall at Megiddo 
in conflict with the Egyptians, so it was just in Egypt that Jeremiah also disappeared. 

To the occurrences just narrated the labours of Ezekiel bear reference. He supplements 
and continues those of his parallel Jeremiah. 

_ His visions, discourses, and actings are the accompaniment of the inward and outward 
- corruption of Judah; the final decision there forms the basis of the principal division in the 
writings of our prophet (§ 5). 

The circumstances at the river Chebar were certainly not in general the same with thes: 
in the fatherland, which were ever fluctuating, and never properly decided till the destruction 
of Jerusalem ;—they were settled, in so far clear, as they were the circumstances of exile, of 
Babylonian captivity; although this captivity, as is plain from many a circumstance, in 
God’s providence has unmistakeable traces of forbearance, of preservation in it. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s procedure, even with respect to those who remained behind at the very end in their 
native land, is based upon a secret conviction of their being the people of promise, which re- 
minds one involuntarily of the prophecies of Balaam, who was of course from the Euphrates. 
However much he feels himself to be a conqueror, he appears to know also that it is given 
him to execute a judgment of God; he shows, as is quite explicable in this way, many a 
surprising consideration for those who are the objects of the judgment. 





It would be of importance for the history of heathenism to find the connection between 
Melchizedek and Balaam and Nebuchadnezzar. The strong heathenisms lead us to suppose 
a strong original consciousness of God. 


Thus the exiles were no slaves of the Chaldeans. Probably lands had been let out to 
them in consideration of a tribute. So far as we know, it did not amount to bond-service, 
as in Egypt formerly. So much the easier was it to establish a kind of civil commonwealth in 
the strange land. This people, moreover, are like the cactuses, both as respects the contrast 
of odd angular forms with splendid blossom, and because when torn away, even on the most 
barren soil, they also take root again immediately and continue their existence. Even in 
Egypt what an organic connection had remained unbroken! And so we perceive, in chap. 
viii. 1, “‘ the elders of Judah” assembled around Ezekiel. The whole mode of procedure on 
such an occasion shows certainly that these Jews have no longer any temple, can no longer 
offer any sacrifices, looks like the later synagogue worship in its first beginnings. There would 
also be no want of mockery and derision on the part of the heathen (comp. Dan. v.). But yet 
the permission to hear the will and counsel of Jehovah from the mouth of His prophet exists. 


Religious persecution found no place, although the tolerance mi Sh might come 
into stern collision with the exclusive confession of Jehovah (Dan.“fii).. Such was outwardly 
the condition of the Jews during the exile in civil and in religious respects? 

Before we frame for ourselves a picture of the inner condition of the exiles, and thus of 
the whole of our prophet’s labours and of their peculiar character, there is a preliminary 
question: Whether and in how far the labours of Ezekiel had respect also to the exiles of the 
former separate kingdom of Israel, who had been carried into captivity more than a century 
before? (Comp. J. J. Hess, Geschichte der Regenten von Juda nach d. Exilio, i. p. 3 ff.) 

The decision of this question depends, fortunately, not on the mere geographical deter- 
mination of the “river, Chebar” (Ezek, 2.3) and Habor (2 Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11). While 
Umbreit, Havernick, Winer, Gesenius, Ritter, Bleek, Bunsen identify the two, and under- 
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stand the sufficiently well-known Mesopotamian Chaboras (Syriac, Chebar or Chabur ; Arabi 
Chabur; in Strabo, ’A@éé«s), which rises to the north of Ras el Ain at the foot of the 
Masian Mountains, receives ‘the Mygdonius and falls into the Euphrates at Circesium, by 
which means, even locally, Ezekiel would be placed at the same time among the exiles of the 
ten tribes ;—Ewald, Delitzsch, Keil, Baumgarten, Bahr (Lange on 2 Kings, p. 183) distinguish 
‘Chebar” and ‘‘Habor.” The ‘“‘river Chebar” is to them the river indicated in Upper 
Mesopotamia; ‘‘ Habor,” on the other hand, a tributary of the Tigris, in northern Assyria, 
which gives very much the impression of what is sought, although it is called Khabur 
Chasaniz (J. Wickelhaus in der deutsch. morgenl. Zeitschr. v. p. 467. sqq.). If one cannot 
admit the identity of ‘‘Chebar” and ‘‘ Habor,” it agrees at all events much better with the 
text in 2 Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11, especially if one compares 1 Chron. v. 26, to take “an 


along with nbna, and to interpret the one like the other, viz. in both cases as a province, 


understanding it of the mountainous region ‘‘Chaboras” (Ptol. vi. 1) between Media and 
Assyria—a view which Jewish tradition would support, as it banishes the ten tribes thither. 
But the relation of the exiles of Israel to those of Judah is not at all affected through a local ~ 
separation of the two. This rested on quite a different basis from anything that could be 
denied as a result of geographical investigations, or that could be proved only by means of 
such, The breaking off of the separate kingdom of Israel was in its very origin almost 
entirely of a political nature. The God-fearing among the separate tribes had never lost the 
religio-national unity of the people of God out of their hearts. And so Hzekiel’s representa- 
tions also (chap. xvi. xxiii. etc.) embrace Judah and Israel together as regards the hope, just 
asin the corruption. With the downfall of the state, both the peculiar court religion—in other 
words, state religion—of the kingdom of Israel and the whole separation, which had been upheld 
only with much exertion, came to the ground. Finally, as the exile, which at a later period 
absorbed Judah also, compensated in outward respects for the wide separation from each other 
which had existed for a hundred years and upwards, so still more it brought the separated ones 
inwardly to one another. The same land, the same suffering! The latter had its influence on the 
better portion at least. For Judah, however, the fruit of the chastisement experienced could 
not possibly be the mere quickening of her own piety ; prophetic prediction certainly (such as 
Jer. xxx. 3 sqq.) set before her the prospect of Israel also being reunited with her in the restora- 
tion! The pious ones of Judah must have awaked to the consciousness of a holy mission, of 
a task of love with respect to the sheep of the ten tribes which had been torn away from 
David’s flock. The furtherance, the realization of this consciousness, lay throughout within the 
sphere of Ezekiel’s labours (comp. Ezek. xxxvii. 16 sqq., xlvii. 18). Whatever of a hindering, 
resisting element it might possibly have encountered from the other side—say, in the priests, 
officials, prophets of the Israelitish state religion, or in general in heathenishly inclined 
individuals of the ten tribes—had already in course of time been removed out of the way, 
had certainly passed into heathenism. The kernel of Israel yielded themselves to the attempts 
at approach on the part of Judah, attached themselves to her, ranged themselves under her. In 
this way is explained the naming of Judah and Benjamin only in the edict of Cyrus (Ezra i.), 
although it was published in the whole of his kingdom, and therefore also where exiles from 
Israel had their abode; just as in fact the people collectively got the name of Judah. Though 
it might be the case that the preponderating majority of the Jews were united in doing so, 
and that at the commencement a proportionally small number of Israelites returned, because 
these latter, on account of their much longer exile, had more difficulty in getting themselves 
disentangled; yet Anna (Luke ii. 36) was ‘‘of the tribe of Asher,” and Paul testifies (Acts 
xxvi. 7) of his own nation as ré dwdexcQvaov, and the millions of Jews who were at the time 
of Christ and afterwards in the dispersion can hardly be traced back to Judah and Benjamin 
merely (comp. Herzog, feal-Encyclopddie, i. p. 651 sqq., and Hengstenberg’s History of the 
Kingdom of God, ii. p. 285 sqq. [Clark’s Trans.]). 

8. For the position of our prophet among the exiles of Judah, the occurrence of the final 
decision with respect to Jerusalem, the destruction of the city and the temple, and the downfall 
of the kingdom of Judah also, is the event from the date of which the prophetic labours of 
Ezekiel, which had hitherto been related to those of his parallel Jeremiah as supplementary 
and confirmatory, gain the character of an independent continuation of the same. Comp. 
Ezek. iii. 12 sqq., xxiv 26 sqq., xxxiii, 21 eqq. With the apparently for ever lost father. 
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land, the prophet of the fatherland also now steps into the background. All is now ezile, 
and Ezekiel is the prophet of the exile. Hitherto Judah abroad and Judah at home had 
remained in the closest possible connection, and the co-operation of Ezekiel with Jeremiah 
had been the prophetic corrective of this relation. Comp. Ezek. iv. v. vi. vii., ctc. The 
deportation of King Jehoiachin had at the same time laid hold in part of those members ot 
the covenant people who, in an inward and spiritual point of view, come into considerations 
On the whole, it was already significant for those carried away captive with Jehoiachin, tha 
they had complied with the counsel of Jeremiah, and his preaching of unconditional sub- 
mission to the Chaldean power. They are favourably contrasted in this respect alike with 
those who remained behind until the captivity under Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 16 sqq.; Ezek. xiv. 
22 sqq.), and especially with those who fled at last to Egypt, whose description is given in 
Jer. xliv.; comp. Ezek. xxxiii. 23 sqq. But a reaction did not fail when, after Jehoiachin’s 
captivity, Zedekiah maintained himself in the government for eleven additional years. What a 
king! what a government! and yet!? Yea, it came to this, that Nebuchadnezzar was com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Jerusalem before the actually approaching Egyptian auxiliaries! 
Had not Jeremiah perhaps taken too gloomy a view of matters, spoken with exaggeration of 
a seventy years’ bondage under Babylon? Comp. Ezek. xii. Those who remained behind 
were able, not without the semblance of hope, of a prospect of continuance, to boast of the 
enjoyment of the holy Jand, of the possession of the sanctuary at Jerusalem; they boasted of 
being (Hzek. xi. 15 sqq.), and appeared to be, the patriots, the faithful worshippers of Jehovah; 
while upon the captives who had given ear to Jeremiah, as upon himself, there might fall the 
suspicion of being cowards, fugitives,—of being, if not exactly ungodly traitors, at least persons 
who had been unconsciously misled. In such circumstances there were not wanting for pious 
hearts even certain hours of severe temptation, when they might be on the verge of despair. 
What inference, then, may thence be drawn with respect to the rest—the large, more or less 
fleshly-minded mass of those carried captive with Jehoiachin! They were the children of their 
fathers in disposition also (comp. Ezek. ii. 3 ff., iii. 7 ff.); the foolish imaginations of those 
still dwelling in Palestine were to them thoroughly congenial, they dreamt similar dreams, the 
delusive power of Egypt had currency with them also; and false prophets and soothsayers, 
who corresponded with the anti-Jeremian party at Jerusalem, found only too much acceptance 
in their midst (Jer. xxix. 8 sqq., 21 sqq.; Ezek. xiii.). Ezekiel’s labours during this period, 
during the first seven years of his prophetic office, among those carried captive with Jehoiachin, 
which are delineated for us more specially in accordance with such circumstances and these 
inner conditions of the exiles so far as regards their spiritual historical background, accom- 
panied, supported,—-as we have said, completed and confirmed the labours of Jeremiah, who 
on his part, as Jer. xxix. shows, by his word extended his influence to the exiles also. 

4. The fall of Jerusalem increased the community of the exile by means of the still more 
extensive deportation which was decreed for Judah in consequence of this occurrence (Ezek. 
xxxiii. 31 sqq.). What had hitherto upheld the pride and the frivolity of the majority of the 
nation, had now come to the ground; the stern reality had followed the hope of which they 
dreamed; the overweening trust in human help had received a deadly blow. That in the 
case of many great despondency took the place of great defiance; that with the hope, according 
to which they dreamed of the future, and according to which they gladly allowed the false 
prophets to prophesy of it, all hope of every kind disappeared, and that no trust i> the Lord 
won a place for itself, was natural, was in accordance with human nature. Those carried 
captive with Zedekiah were on the whole desperate, determined men. They were aiso later of 
coming into the school of the exile, where this had already been able to exercise a wholesome 
influence upon their predecessors. Although need and misery in themselves are just as 
capable of making men worse as of making them better, yet we must take into consideration 
for the result, whether the one or the other, a rougher state of mind or one more prepared by 
divine grace. Those who brought along with them from home into the strange land the 
sympathy for heathenish ways, would the less resist apostasy and a complete passing over into 
heathenism, where they found themselves in the midst of the heathen world, the move easily 
they could in this way avoid mockery and contempt on the part of the heathen, and spend a 
happier, more pleasant life. The 137th Psalm disavows even in the remembrance every 
weakening of the Jewish patriotic feeling, of the home-sickness for Jerusalem; yet how many 
a one, especially in so tolerable a condition as existed outwardly during the exile, was fixed 
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down by that plot of ground which he purchased, and whose produce made hiro comfortable, 
perhaps much more so than he was before in Palestine! For an influential bemnie on the 
world algo (the original divine destination of the Jewish character for the world's salvation), 
through preparatory training for its commerce, for-enriching business transactions throughout 
the whole world, the circumstances of the exile, especially after the destruction of Ji erusalem, 
may have had their influence. Meanwhile there lay as a burden upon the pious portion of the 
exiles the whole pressure not merely of the misery of the strange land, far from the land of 
their fathers, which was in fact the pledge of all God's promises, so that for them the exile 
embodied the question, and mode it a standing one: Where is now thy God? but, inasmuch 
as now that which had been announced from Moses onwards through the prophets had really 
occurred, there was in addition the much heavier burden on their conscience, that they beheld 
themselves under a judgment of God, under a punishment long enough held back—that they 
were suffering from no mere vicissitude of political misfortune. If, in weighing the misfortune 
of the children and the guilt of the fathers, the righteousness of Jehovah was to be held up, 
and the way of earnest conversion before self-righteous misconception as before frivolous 
mockery (comp. ch. xviii.), so, where in the present instance the feeling of guilt on the part 
of afflicted consciences broke down all courage, and a divine sadness wrestled with despair 
under the wrath of God, comfort and the promise of salvation above and beyond all misery 
had their authorized place. If, therefore, -yp to the fall of Jerusalem, in order to confirm 
Jeremiah, the work of our prophet had been chiefly a preaching of repentance, not of course 
without thought of salvation, of forbearance and deliverance (e.g. ch. vi. 8 sqq., ix. 4 sqq-); 
—after the destruction of the city and the temple the activity of Ezekiel manifests itself pre- 
dominantly in the announcement of salvation, although on the ground of the preceding call to 
that conversion which alone saves, and along with the repetition of the same. Comp. ch 

XXXiil, XXxiv. 





§ 5. CONTENTS AND DIVISION OF THE BOOK. 


1. The work of our prophet, the picture of his prophetic life,—and this is most truly his 
life-picture,—is furnished us first of all by the contents of his book, according to Umbreit’s 
description, ‘‘ as in a prophetic diary carried on by himself.” ‘*‘ Where the work of the 
prophets was par excellence a spiritual one, consisting in the preaching of the word, there the 
communication and preservation of this word is itself the portraiture of their activity, in very 
. deed their prophetic biography. The latter is the case with Ezekiel” (Hiavernick). 

_ The very first three chapters give us a glimpse as into a programme. Still more as regards 
the object of the vision in ch. i., with which the book opens, than as regards the divine com- 
niission in ch, ii. and iii., the prophet appears to us at the very beginning as he will be up to 
the end in the peculiarity of his prophetic work according to the divine appointment. This 
is not merely that he is to be a prophet in the exile, which is the only thing Calvin makes pro- 
minent, but rather that he has to represent the glory of Jehovah in the exile. This is the key 
to his prophetic labours in their strictest individuality. As regards the divine commission to the 
prophet in ch. ii. and iii., what stands opposed on man’s part to the carrying out of the same, 
partly outside (ch. ii. 3 sqq.), partly in himself (ch. ii. 8 sqq.), just as what is said with respect 
to the equipment of Ezekiel on God’s part (ch. iii. 4 sqq.), is immediately connected with 
what is very similar in the case of Jeremiah (see the exposition). 

Ch. iv. and v., however, change the scene entirely to the (§ 4) foresaid parailelism of 
Ezekiel ard Jeremiah, which we found significant as regards the first labours of our prophet; 
from a fourfold (ch. iv. 1-3, 4 sqq., 9 sqq., v. 1 sqq.) symbolical representation of the im- 
pending fate of Jerusalem and its inhabitants, the accompanying interpretation of the symbols 
leads to two almost Jeremian discourses of rebuke against Judah, ch. vi. and vii. 

What was already made prominent in these discourses of rebuke as guilt, the idolatrous 
apostasy from Jehovah, is represented with the plastic art of heathen worship and a liturgical. 
vividness—by the vision of the abominations in the temple (ch. viii.), in which from the first the 
“image of jealousy” and the glory of Jehovah (ch. i.) confront each other (ch. viii. 3, 4), 
and this latter (ch. ix. 3 sqq.) causes the judgment to be carried out inexorably on the guilty, 
especially on the city (ch. x.). 


As the 11th chapter, in which the vision closes, once more, and through a striking case of 
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death, brings into prominence the leaders of the people (the demagogues), so the symbviica! 
transaction in ch. xii. singles out the lot of the king at Jerusalem, so that with the ‘‘ bread” 
and “‘ water” a termination is reached in the meantime of the misery which is to come upon 
the land and its inhabitants. The only thing remaining is, that the prophet should announce 
the execution of the punishment as being one that is near, ver. 21 sq. 

The circumstance that his repeated (vers. 21 sqq., 26 sqq.) previous announcement 9f the 
nearness of the jadyment takes the shape in ch. xiii. of a discourse against the false prophets 
and prophetesses, cannot (according to ch. xii. 24) lie outside the context, and the explanation 
come to with the idolatrous seekers after oracles in ch. xiv. easily fits into it; the elders of 
the people who are guilty of such consultation are just sitting before the prophet, and the 
guilt, essentially similar to their own, of faith/ass Jerusalem (ver. 12 sqq.) justifies to their 
consciences the righteousness of the punishment in the one case as in the other, just as such 
justification will also take place through the remnant from Jerusalem (vers. 22, 23), who will 
tome to be seen by them. But after Jerusalem has been depicted in ch. xv. as a vine tree for 
the burning, especially after she has been depicted in detail as a lewd adulteress in ch. xvi.,— 
idolatry in that case being adultery and lewdness,—and after the riddle with respect to the 
royal house of David in ch. xvii. is followed by the thorough statement of the divine righteousness 
in ch. xviii., and lastly by the lamentation in ch. xix. over the perishing kingdom of Israel, 
sh. xx. merely contains in addition a survey of the objective as well as subjective guidance of 
the people from of old, for the purpose in ch, xxi. of setting forth with the most living distinct- 
ness the express announcement of the nearness of the judgment (comp. ver. 12), and then alike 
the punishment and (with equal sharpness) the guilt—Jerusalem’s in particular, and Judah's ana 
[srael’s in common—are portrayed in ch. xxii. and xxiii. 

Tn ch. xxiv. the predicted nearness of the judgment is a fact of such a kind, that the 
prophet must for himself write down the day, that the fact of the death of his wife furnishes 
the mournful illustration, and that the prophet does not now any longer speak, but 7s silent 
respecting Jerusalem. 

But during this silence respecting Israel the prophetic word goes forth with loud voice 
against those without,’ such as Ammon (comp. ch. xxi. 83 sqq.) and Moab, Edom, the Philistines 
(ch. xxv.), then Tyrus and Sidon (ch. xxvi—xxviii.), and lastly Egypt (ch. xxix.-xxxii.). 
There is no passing, as in the case of Paul, from the synagogue to the heathen. Neither is it 
the joy with Zion’s joy, but the joy in Zion’s suffering, that forms the point of departure. 
They are therefore predictions of judgment ; the downfall of Jerusalem determines the colour and 
tune of these chapters, which appear like an appendix to what goes before. The judgment begins 
at the house of God, yet it will not spare the rest of the world. And here the predominating 
element as regards the carrying out of the judgment and the foreign nations that are named, 
is the connection with Nebuchadnezzar, just as on the other hand the more intimate historical 
relation to Jerusalem down to the last days of Judah. (As to the chronology, see § 6, and the 
introductory observations to ch. xxv.—xxxii.) 

These predictions rightly form the transition to the predominantly comforting labours of 
Ezekiel after the destruction of Jerusalem. For the ever repeated closing statement as the 
judgments are announced, ‘‘and ye shall,” or ‘‘thou shalt,” or ‘‘ they shall know that J am 
the Lord” (comp. ch. xxv. 5, 7, 11), necessarily contained for the exiles the consolation, that 
the malicious delight in Judah’s misery (ch. xxv. 3, 6, xxvi. 2) is not to issue in contempt for 
Judah’s God also (ch. xxv. 8, xxviii. 2, 6, 22, xxix. 3, 9), but that their Judge will rather 
seat Himself in judgment on their false heathen friends also, especially on Egypt (ch. xxix. 
6, 7,16). If Jehovah made Himself known in such a way to the heathen, then the judgments 
over them and their gods, with whom Israel had sinned, to whom they had looked up in trust 
or in despair, removed at the same time many a stone out of that path which the people had 
to tread for their saivation. But with their conversion to the only true God—that was the 
path—the former more negative consolation arising from those judgments on the heathen 
nations grew into a very positive one for the people of Jehovah. As already, in the previous 
arnouncements of Judah’s punishment (comp. ch. vi. 9, xi. 16 sqq., xvi. 60 sqq., xvii, 22 sqq., 


1 A similar juxtaposition of predictions respecting the heathen is found both in Jeremiah (ch. xlvi~li., 
at the close) and in Isaiah (ch. xiii.-xxiii.), Comp. Delitzsch, Comm. on Isaiah, p, 294 sqq. [Clark's 
' Trans.]. In Isaiah, as in Ezekiel, it is a provisional temporary silence ; in Jeremiah, one that is final 
respecting Israel. : 
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xx. 40 sqq.), prospects of salvation are opened up, so the closing note of the prediction of judg- 
ment on Sidon (ch. xxviii. 25 sqq.), on Egypt (ch. xxix. 21), is express consolation for the 
exiles. Now what comes in the shape of consolation, as being salvation for the people of God, 
cannot in the end be accomplished without blessing for the heathen world, in which and for 
which Israel is placed from the beginning as a mediator of salvation. The judgments on one 
and another and another of the heathen nations are consummated, of course, in the additional 
judgment on the heathen world-power antagonistic to the kingdom of God; yet the salvation 
of the Jews comes to be for the good of the human race. The recovery of the consciousness 
of her peculiar spiritual calling as a nation must be the highest, the full consolation for Israel, 
to whom alike her own judgment and that on the heathen shaped themselves into a process of 
purification for her divine world-task. 

The silence of Ezekiel (ch. xxiv.) had been accordingly, as the predictions with respect to 
the other nations have informed us, not merely for judgment on Israel, but at the same time 
a waiting for the promise of God with respect to His people, and that from among the heathen also. 
Comp. ch. xlvii. 1 sqq., 22, 23. 

As the prophet is now entering again on his labours among the children of his people, it-is 
thus suitable that in ch. xxxiii. he again becomes conscious of his prophetic mission from God, 
when this has to take effect in face of the fact now accomplished and in view of the present 
situation. The promise of ch. xxxiv. starts therefore from the shepherds of Israel, under 
whom the sheep have been scattered; in their stead the Lord Jehovah will interest Himself in 
the flock, and, when it is again gathered, will make His servant David the one shepherd amid 
blessings which have as their aim mankind generally. And as the bad shepherds furnish the 
oceasion for the restoration of the Head, so we have for that of the members Edom as a nation 
(ch. xxxv.), in contrast with which ch. xxxvi. celebrates the mountains of Israel and the 
sanctification of the name of Jehovah in His people (ver. 23 sqq.), to which prospect so rich in 
promise a temporary conclusion is furnished in ch. xxxvii. by the vision of the resurrection and 
quickening of the dead bones, as well as by the symbolical action with the one stick out of the two 
sticks (ver. 15 sqq.), which is intended to signify the reuniting of Israel with Judah under the 
One King David. 

The bearing toward what is without, the world-position of the people of God in this con- 

nection, as following upon their inward restoration (which has hitherto been the object of 
promise), is brought into view by ch. xxxviii. and xxxix. against Gog of Magog. In this 
symbolical and typical representation of the powers hostile to the kingdom of God, the glory 
of the Lord will be perfected alike in the consuming judgment toward Gog, and in glorifying 
mercy toward Israel. 
« The close of the book (ch. xl.—xlviii.) is devoted to the prophetic portrayal of the divine glory 
in the glory of His kingdom; the temple and its service (ch. xl.-xlvi.), the holy land and the 
holy city ‘‘ Jehovah Shammah” (ch. xlvii. and xlviii.), furnish the types consecrated from of 
old for the purpose. 

2. The statement of the contents which we have thus attempted, as it has at the same time 
shown the profound inner connection, the carrying out of the all-dominating idea of the glory of 
Jehovah, is still further confirmed by the division of the book. 

The collection of visions, emblematical actions and facts, of discourses and predictions, of 
which it is composed, is divided, alike by the downfall of Jerusalem and by the silence of the 
prophet with respect to his own people, into the two principal parts: (1) Ch. i-xxiv.: The 
Prophecy of Judgment ; (2) Ch. xxxiii—xlviii.: The Prophecy of the Mercies of God toward His 
people in the world.? A third transition-section is formed by ch. xxv.-xxxii. : announcements 
of judgment on the seven heathen nations, i.e. cities. 


1 Especially when the symbolical representation (ch. ii. 8-iii. 3) of this mission and of the divine 
oe to the prophet from the outset made the taste of sweetness follow after the lamentation 
and woe. 

? By these two principal parts of the book is J osephus Antiq. x. 5, 1) perhaps to b i 
in speaking of Jeremiah, says further: ‘‘ But it is not he Nik th “et Rela ige Seth 
beforehand, but the prophet Ezekiel also, who sedive¢ wig) voiswr Bie BiBria reédas sariusw.” By iver. 
nick and others the s¢éveg is referred to Jeremiah. Umbreit: ‘The first large half of iy book containg 
the bitter element of his discourse, the second the sweet element, i.e. the promise of the coming times 
of redemption ; the first’ begins with the departure of the glory of Jehovah from the old rofaned 
temple, the second closes with the return of the same into the new cleansed sanctuary.” 3 
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Hirzia: ‘*'The oracles of Ezekiel are put together in an arranged, organic hook. Against 
the sum-total of forty-eight chapters no objection is to be brought: it cannot therefore be 
regarded as an accident, if at ch. xxiv., exactly with the half, the series of domestic predic- 
tions before the fall of Jerusalem comes to an end. This, which is forthwith (ch. xxv. 2 sqq.) 
presupposed as having taken place, forms the middle and crowning point of the book. ‘The 
foreign oracles, words of threatening against seven neighbouring nations, from the commence- 
ment and for the most part date from the period after the downfall of Judah, and are 
occasioned by this very catastrophe; the whole collection was placed suitably at the beginning 
_of the second part, which is in this way just the more sharply contrasted with the first.” 
Hengstenberg (Christology, 2d edit.) likewise distinguishes two principal parts, but in this 
way: ‘‘ Predictions before the destruction (ch. i.-xxxil.), and after the destruction (ch. 
Xxxill.—xlviii.) ; in the former the tendency being mainly to counteract the foolish illusions, to 
cull to repentance as the only means of salvation ; in the latter to combat despair by portray - 
ing that salvation before the eyes of the people, ete.” Similarly also Hiavernick: “Two great 
sections, of which the destruction of Jerusalem forms the turning: point (ch. i-xxxii. and 
Xxxill.—xlviii.). In the former period Ezekiel discharges the prophetic office of rebuke, after- 
wards the oitice of comforting and of promise.” On the other hand, Kliefoth looks upon * the 
collection of predictions against foreign nations as a separate part of the book,” and makes 
this division: ‘‘The Introduction, ch. i. 1-iii. 21; the First Part. ch. iii, 22-xxiv. 27: the 
Second Part, ch. xxv. 1-xxxiii. 20; the Third Part, ch. xxxiii. 21-xlviii. 35.” De Wette: 
* The first part is arranged with perfect accuracy according to the chronology; the foreign 
oracles in the second part, however, are grouped together in accordance with an arrangement 
by contents. This collection is, as it were, a supplement or episode, inasmuch as at ch. xxiv. 
27 a resting-point is given, or because several of these predictions really belong to the period 
between ch. xxiv. 27 and xxxiii. 21, while the others are ranged with them because of the 
similarity of their contents. With the tidings of the destruction of Jerusalem at ch. xxxiii. 21 
the prediction advances a step, and the whole of the third part belongs to this period after the 
destruction.” Neteler distributes each of the three parts of the book into four sections, and 
each section into four pieces. 





The twofold division of the book, as Hitzig makes it, is an example of arithmetical division : 
2 into 48 gives 24 chapters to each. As to the details of subdivisiun, he looks upon each of the 
principal parts as formirg three unequal sections: I. (1) ch. i—vii.; (2) ch. viii—xix.; (8) 
ch. xx.—xxiv. II. (1) ch. xxv.-xxxii.; (2) ch. xxxiii.—xxxix.; (8) xl-xlviii. According to 
Hitzig, the thing aimed at was merely ‘to incorporate the mass of the oracles.” (!) If this 
appears to be too little for an ‘“‘ arranged, organic book,” Kliefoth’s principle of division, 
according to the formula, ‘‘ And the word of Jehovah came to me thus,” gives the impression 
of something that is too artificial. Our position must be this: The chronological element 
cannot be the determining one everywhere, nor even for the most part, as regards the division 
in detail; for neither are the dates so generally given, nor do they even regulate a separate 
part, such as ch. xxv. sqq. More tenable as a division of our book in respect to details—more 
tenable even than one furnished by the matter-of-fact, historico-material element—is that 
afforded by the inner substance, a method by which we shall have to look at the fundamental 
tdea of the glory of Jehovah manifesting itself in judament and pitying grace. 


SUBDIVISION OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
A. First Principat Part: CH. I.-XXIv. 


The Prophecy of Judgment. 


I. The Divine Mission of Ezekiel: ch. i—iii. 11. 
1, The Vision of the Glory of Jehovah, ch. i. 
2. The Divine Commission to the Prophet, ch. ii. 1-iii. 11. 
iI. The First Execution of the Divine Commission: ch. iii. 12-vii. 27. 


4, The Installation and Instructions, ch. iii. 12-27. 
2. The Four Signs and their Interpretation, ch. iv. 1-v. 17. 
8. The Two Discourses of Rebuke, ch. vi. and vii. 
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III. The Subsequent Execution of Divine Commissions: ch. viii.—xxiv. 











1. The Vision, ch. viii.—xi. 
(1) Of the Abominations in the bemple, ch. viii. 
(2) Of the Judgment on the Guilty, ch. ix. : 
(8) In particular of the Coals of Fire on the City, ch. x. 
(4) Of the Leaders of the People, ch. xi. 


2. The Signs, ch. xii. 1-20. 


(1) The Sign of the Departure of the King, ch. xii. 1-16. 
(2) The Sign of Bread and Water, ch. xii. 17-20. 
8. The Near Execution of the Punishment, ch. xii. 21—xxiy. 27. 
(1) The repeated Preliminary Announcement, ch, xii, 21-28. 
(2) The Discourse against the False Prophets and Prophetesses, ch. xiii. 
(3) The Testimony against the Idolatrous Seekers after Oracles, ch. xiv 
(4) The Parable of the Vine Tree for the Burning, ch. xv. 
(5) The Story of the Lewd Adulteress, ch. xvi. 
(6) The Riddle about the Royal House of David, ch. xvii. 
(7) The Laws of the Divine Punitive Righteousness, ch. xviii. 
(8) The Lamentation over the Kings of Israel, ch. xix. 
(9) The Survey of the Leading of the People from of old, ch. xx. 
(10) The Approaching Judgment, ch. xxi. 
(11) The Conviction of the Ripeness for Judgment: 
a. as well of Jerusalem in particular, ch. xxii. 
b. as of Judah and Israel collectively, ch. xxiii. 


(12) The Marking down of the Event that is taking place, the Discourse in Signs, and 
the Virtual Sign (the Silence of Ezekiel), ch. xxiy. 
A—B, Cu. XXV.-xXxxI. 


The Transition from the Prophecy of Judgment to the Prophecy of Mercy by means of the 
Predictions against 


I. 1. Ammon, 
2. Moab, 
3. Edom, Ch. xxv. 
4. The Philistines, 

II. 1. Tyrus, ch. xxvi. 1-xxviii. 19. 
2. Sidon, ch. xxviii. 20-26. 


III. Egypt, ch. xxix.-xxxii. 


B. Second PRincrpaL Part: O#. XXXIII.—XLVII. 
The Prophecy of the Mercies of God toward His People in the World. 


I, The Renewal of the Divine Mission of Ezekiel, ch. xxxiii. 


1. His office of Watchman in itself, ch. xxxiii. 1-20. 
2. The same in view of the Event that has taken place (the re-opening of the mouth of 
Ezekiel), and in face of the state of affairs as well as of hearts, ch. xxxili. 21-38. 


Wl. The Divine Promises. 


1, Against the Shepherds of Israel of the Shepherd Mercy of Jehovah toward His Fleck, 
and of His Servant David, ch. xxxiv. : 

2. Against Edom with respect to the Mountains of Israel in consequence of the Self- 
sanctification of the Name of Jehovah, ch. xxxv. and xxxvi. 


8. (1) In the Vision of the Resurrection and Requickening of the Dead Bones, ch 
xxxvil, 1-14. 
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(2) By means of the Symbolical Action with the One Stick out of the Two Sticke 
along with the Interpretation, ch. xxxvii. 15-28. 


4. Against Gog of Magog for the Glorification.of Jehovah in the World ch, xxxviii 
and xxxix. 
5. In the Vision of Glory. 
(1) Of the Temple and its Services, ch. xl.—xlvi. 
(2) Of the Holy Land and of the Holy City, ch. xlvii. and xlviii. 


§ 6. CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCH ACCORDING TO THE DATES IN THE BOOK, 











Year of 
Day. Month. eaten Cuaprers, 
Jehoiachin. 
5 4 5 Ch. i.-vii. 
5 6 6 9) Vili.—xix, 
10 5 7 ») XX.—Xxiil. 
10 10 9 SpE XXL VX VEN 
12 10 10 », xxix. 1-16, xxx. 1, 19.? 
1 1 11 y) XXVi.—Xxviii. 
7 1 11 3) Xxx. 20-26. 
1 3 11 ry 2.2.8.4 
5 10 12 ») Xxxiii. (ch. xxxiv.—xxxix. ?) 
1 12 12 ») Xxx. 1-16. 
15 12 12 y) XxXxii. 17-32. 
10 1 25 »)  Xl.—xlviii. 
1 1 27 5) xxix. 17-21. 





It is clear from this chronological sketch, so far as dates in the book make it possible, that 
several of the predictions of judgment on the heathen encroach on the second principal part 
of the book. As the prophecy of the divine mercy begins on the ground of the renewed call 
to conversion, and with repeated earnest accusation of Israel (ch. xxxiii. xxxiv. xxxvi.), sc 
tne promises of God for His people are accompanied by the tone of judgment on the hostile 
world-powers, their judgment and downfall—comp. ch. xxxv. xxxviii. xxxix.—as contrast, 
background, as well as necessary transition to the glorification of the Lord in His kingdom: 
and so there belong also to this class the predictious, ch. xxxii. 1-16, 17-32, ch. xxix. 17-21, 
xxx. 1-19, which thus occupy in the transition section (A—B) a preparatory place. 

It is likewise clear from the above table, that many a question will have to be answered 
just by the detailed exposition of the passages referred to, and perhaps only in accordance 
with probability. 


§ 7. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF EZEKIEL’S PROPHECY. 


J. Gorres says, in the second volume of his History of the Myths of the Asiatic World 
(p. 477), of our prophet: ‘ Like a flame from heaven, Ezekiel blazes up darkly glowing, a 
great strong nature, his imagination a furnace of seething metal, genuinely oriental in his 
whole character.” Giving prominence to more than the mere natural peculiarity of Hzekiel, 
Hengstenberg draws the picture in his Christology: ‘‘ A spiritual Samson, who with strong 
arm grasped the pillars of the idol temple and dashed it to the ground ; a powerful gigantic 
nature, which by that very circumstance was fitted effectively to combat the Babylonian spirit 
of the age, which was fond of powerful, gigantic, grotesque forms, standing alone, but equal 
to a hundred trained in the schools of the prophets.” 

We may begin the discussion of the characteristics, as Ezekiel’s book of prophecies exhibits 

_them, by pointing back to the interpretation of his nameX§ 1). His prophetic peculiarity and 
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manner of representation is reflected first of all in general, and that throughout, in his name. 
Comp. also § 2.1 ‘ : 

Then, in particular, above other things, emphasis must be laid on the priestly stamp which 
the prophecy of Ezekiel bears. If Keil (Bibl. Comm. p. 9) appears to have his difficulties in 
this respect, he is certainly right as against the opposite views brought forward by him; but 
this predominantly “symbolical and allegorical dress,” which is ‘carried out into the most 
minute details,” as it belongs to Ezekiel above ‘‘all other prophets,” could with difficulty in 
the case of a Jew be better obtained than in the Levitical service, than in the temple at 
Jerusalem, than by means of a priestly education and training,—in short, in a priestly-Levitical 
way. A Levite lived in the Mosaic worship, a priest lived in the midst of symbolism and 
allegory ; he became accustomed to it (especially if he brought along with him a mind suited 
for it, and possessed the sanctified imagination of Ezekiel) from his surroundings, from his 
whole actings, as it were involuntarily as his prevailing mode of expression. Thus ‘“‘lie the 
elements,” as Keil, following Hiavernick, remarks, for the vision at the very commencement 
(ch. i.), ‘‘in the enthronement of Jehovah above the cherubim on the lid of the ark of the 
covenant,” consequently in what was of necessity the crowning-point_of a priest’s life and of 
priestly contemplation, according to Lev. xvi. As the glory of Jehovah is the ruling element 
in the whole book, its priestly keynote is thus sufficiently indicated; but the closing chapters, 
with the prophetic description of the new temple, etc., completely reveal the priest-prophet, 
and are only to be explained from a genuine priestly fancy.? 

A further characteristic of the method of Ezekiel’s prophecy is a lofty ideality, a high 
figurativeness leaving far behind it the usual forms of existence, side by side on the other hand 
with a severe realism, encountering sensualism sensually. Both elements in their contrasts, in their 
conflict with one another, give to the prophetic form of Ezekiel an eminently original vivacity. 

His sojourn in exile may be looked upon as contributing to this in a twofold respect: in 
the first place, in so far as our prophet was thereby withdrawn from the proper scene of 
events; and in the second place, inasmuch as he was at the same time placed in the midst of 
the Babylonian world. 

If Jeremiah is himself present on the scene of events, is every instant enduring his part in 
the vicissitude of actual occurrences, has to interfere in the circumstances lying immediately 
before him, and if therefore he led a more stirring outward life, his style corresponds there- 
with—that of more pepular prophetic discourse; his whole activity takes its complexion from 
the particular actual occurrence. Ezekiel, on the other hand, far as he was from Judea, 
standing face to face with the imaginings of the exiles (whatever inner connection these 
forced with the fatherland), amid the most diverse rumours, dispositions, and feelings, was 
pointed to the divine cowmunication by means of revelation. It is therefore only fitting if he 


1“ Above all others, the prophet is distinguished by an uncommon power and energy. Ezekiel is one 
of the most imposing organs of the Spirit of God in the Old Covenant, a really gigantic phenomenon. 
In opposition to the present, he steps forth with all sternness and iron consistency, an inflexible nature, 
encountering the abomination with an immoveable spirit of boldness, with words full of consuming fire. 
Unceasingly he holds up the one thing that was needful before the deaf ears and hard hearts of the 
people. The overpowering element of his eloquence rests on this union in it alike of imposing strength 
and indefatigable consistency.”—(Hiivernick, Comment. p. xiv.) 

* Ewald asserts that in this last great section of his book Ezekiel ‘‘ begins already to look on what 
the people regard as sacred and the priesthood of Israel with that timidity and externality which 
hecomes ever more prevalent after his time,” and sees therein ‘‘just a consequence of the one-sided 
literary conception of antiquity according to mere books and traditions, as well as of the depression of 
intellect increased by the longer duration of the exile and bondage of the people.” The exposition will 
as decidedly reject the alleged “timidity and externality,” as Hivernick rightly -points to this, what 
“a high spirit” rather, “which, looking away from all the pains and sufferings of the present, lives in 
tne future and the reconstruction of the kingdom of God with fresh enthusiasm, meets us just in the 
second part of Hzekiel.” If, however, the detailed character of the description were to make the im- 
pression of “‘ externality,” then this is a peculiarity of the prophet in the very first chapter of his book, 
and characterizes his popular addresses no less than his visions. One may look upon this at the same 
time as the later literary style ; but the manner of Ezekiel is once for all to take a penetrating view of 
his subject on all sides, as he himself wholly lives and moves therein, and to exhaust it as far as 
possible. The more tranquil outward (public) life of Ezekiel, as compared with Jeremiah, is therefore 
not yet the “learned” “‘literary leisure” which Ewald makes it out to be. 

* In this as in many other respects, Ezekiel may be compared with Tertullian. 
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Yooks at things as from afar, thus from the divine idea of Jehovah's self-accomplishing glory. 
His activity thus ideally conditioned concerns itself with the certain fact chiefly according to 
tts essence, in its necessity and chavacter of fact as such. On the height, it is not so much the 
ever-recurring gust of wind, the whirling dust, the falling of the heavy raindrops, and anon 
the first flash of lightning, the rolling of the first thunder, that affects us; it is especially the 
existence of the thunder-cloud coming from afar that has the power to engross our attention. 
Jn the distance from where the event actually occurs as an isolated phenomenon, the prophetic 
life wil be for the most part internal,—a contemplative, ideal one; instead of the separate 
occurrences, by means of which the fact is accomplished on its theatre, there will meet us 
here, according to individuality and surroundings, as well as (in the case of a prophet) ever 
under the special divine impulse (in vision), the separate furms of representation, by means of 
which the contemplative spirit seeks to put in shape for itself and others the rulixg idea of’ the 
whole. Hence, to make of Ezekiel a recluse and pedant,—to fancy him, as Ewald does, ‘*a mere 
literary man confined to his own house and the narrow limits of domestic life” (The Propheta 
of the Old Covenant, ii. p. 210),—will appear to a believer in an extraordinary divine revelation 
to be an idea which may be mentioned because of its singularity, not refuted. Only on the 
standpoint of rationalistic or naturalistic materialism, where one makes the prophets at his 
own hand (comp. another passage at p. 203), are such conceptions and representations at 
home. The high position of Ezekiel in God’s fixed purpose—the more so that he has his 
abode far from the sinking fatherland, among his fellow-captives by the Chebar—explains, in 
connection with his poetic gift (ackuowledged even by Ewald), sufficiently the lofty ideality of 
his prophetic mode of representation. - 

As to what has been maintained on the other side with respect to the ‘‘influence of the 
Babylonian spirit and taste on the form of his prophecy,” viz. in reference to his symbolism, 
we must agree with Keil in the view, that the admission ‘‘of Old Testament ideas and 
views,” alike for the contents and for the form, in general is sufficient (comp. the work 
referred to, p. 6 sqq.); on the other hand, as respects the filling up of the picture in detail, the 
exposition may indeed specify many an Assyro-Babylonian feature. 

Thus ch. xl. sqq., with their architectural finish and picturesqueness of detail, transport us in 
a lively way into the midst of the immense architectural labours of Nebuchadnezzar, by means 
of which, when returned home from his victories, he transformed his metropolis Babylon 
into the finest? city of the world, not merely adorning and enlarging it, but fortifying it 
quite as much, just as, in like manner, in order to preserve the original territory of the 
kingdom, the land of Shinar, and the capital, from the Medes, he caused the so-called Median 
wall to be carried across from the Euphrates to the Tigris. The late Professor Henystenberg 
said to me long ago, in course of a conversation about the last chapters of Ezekiel, the 
prophet must certainly have had a ‘“‘ knowledge of building,” just as, eg., Riggenbach’s 
treatise also on the tabernacle betrays such knowledge. At all events, the probability is as 
great of there being a natural substratum for the detailed restoration of the divine visions at 

~the close of his book in what the priest of Judah in Babylonian exile, by means of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s* immense buildings in city and country, was able to appropriate from what he saw 





1 “The flame of the divine wrath, the mighty rushing of the Spirit of the Lord, the holy majesty o 
Jehovah, as the seer has beheld it, is wonderfully reproduced in his discourse ” (Hiivernick). 

2 For this we have the ocular testimony (thoroughly confirmed by lately discovered inscriptions) of 
Herodotus, who visited Babylon in course of the fifth century before our era. The city had the form 
of a rectangle (comp. Ezek. xlviii. 30 sqq.). Herodotus describes the wall 200 feet high with its 100 
gates (comp. also Ezek. xl. xlii.), with posts and thresholds of massive bronze. The deep and swiftly 
flowing Euphrates (comp. Ezek. xlvii.) intersected Babylon, discharging itself into the Erythraean Sea. 
The outer wall served as a work of defence. In the midst of the one half of the city was the royal 
palace, with large, strongly fortified enclosure; in the midst of the other half of the city was the 
sanctuary of Bel with its brazen gates (comp. ch. xlviii. 21 sqq.). Herodotus’ description of Babylon 
reads like a parallel to Ezek. xl.-xlviii. (The circumference of Babylon, as the great outer wall deter- 
mined it, was, according to the measurements of Oppert, the topographer of the old Chaldean city, sever 
times that of modern Paris; the inner and more contracted wall embraced still a much larger area thar 
London.) ‘‘In symbolical effect,” says Lange on one occasion, ‘‘human culture becomes a picture of 
divine worship.” 

3 Nebuchadnezzar as a builder outstripped all his predecessors (Fr. Lenormant, Manuel, ii. 17 sqq.). 
He rebuilt almost entirely the royal city of the old Cushite rulers, lying on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates ; a gigantic new palace rose there at his command, recognizable even at the present day in 
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aad understood in this connection. Nay rather, in contrast with the buildings of ipa 
nezzar, the building of Jehovah rises up in Ezekiel as the architectural antithesis of a pari 
of God to the kingdoms of this world, as these latter are symbolized ican ae y a 
world-empire of Nebuchadnezzar. In this way, face to face with e the coms of - wor ; 
powers,” as Auberlen designates the stadium of the Babylonian captivity “1p the history o 
the development of the kingdom of God,” a significant memento was set up. Our eat 
that the impression which the melting and expenditure of brass and of gold neceeam OF : e 
gigantic buildings of Nebuchadnezzar, and the innumerable brick kilns, were fitted to make, 
is to be met with in comparisons such as Ezek. i. 4, 7, 18, 27, vill. 2, x 2, XKU- 20, ‘ns ais 

But especially the designedly senswa! realism’ of the representation, of the singular - e 
of expression in chapters like ch. xvi. and xxiii., seems to have borrowed its sree a 
the so notorious gross sensuality of the Babylonian idolatry, in which the most unbridle , as 
ehameless naturalism prevailed. Thus Herodotus relates of the temple ef Bel, that i. s 
chapel in the uppermost tower ‘‘there is a bed quite prepared,” and that ‘‘no one spen S 
night in it but a woman of the land whom the god appoints.” Bilitta, or Mylitta, the ane 
goddess of nature, who combined the contrasted qualities of the heavenly and the popular 
Venus, Tauth and Zarpanit, demanded usually of every woman of the land once in her lite 
her prostitution to a stranger as an offering. So Nana or Zarpanit, worshipped at Kutha, 
bore the surname of Succoth-Benoth, which likewise points to such prostitutions in honour of 
the goddess. Comp. the apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, vers. 42, 43. 


the hill of rubbish Kasr, one of the largest. An artificial hill was the site of the celebrated ‘*hanging 
gardens,” which were intended to represent to his Median consort Amytis her beautiful fatherland ; 
terraces rising step by step one above the other, an ‘Isola Bella” on land, according to Oppert the 
great rubbish-deposit of Amram. Of the ‘‘temple of the foundations of the earth,” called also Bit 
Saggutu (‘‘the temple which raises its head”), that very ancient terraced pyramid of the royal city, 
with the alleged tomb of the god Bel-Merodach and an esteemed oracle, N ebuchadnezzar says in an 
inscription: “Bit Saggatu is the great temple of heaven and earth, the dwelling of the lord of the 
gods, Merodach. Ihave restored his sanctuary, the seat of the supreme authority, overlaying it with 
pure gold.” A second terraced pyramid was erected by him beside it as a temple for the goddess 
Zarpanit. On the side of the “‘secular city ” (Hallat) on the west bank of the Euphrates, now Hillah, 
where the captives from the different countries and Jews also were settled, Nebuchadnezzar restored the 
tower of Babel, and built therein the great temple of Bel, called Bit-Zida, and “‘ the temple of the seven 
heavenly spheres.” An inscription discovered some years ago, and translated, calls it a the terrace- 
tower, the everlasting house, the temple of the seven lights of the earth (planets), to which the oldest 
mention of Borsippa (i.e. ‘the tower of the languages’) is attached, which the first king built, but was 
not able to finish ; men had forsaken it since the days of the flood, expressing their words in confusion. 
The earthquake and the thunder had shaken the crude brick, and had split the burnt brick of the 
facing ; the crude brick of the foundation-walls had sunk down into hillocks.” Herodotus also gives a 
description of this building restored as a temple. General Rawlinson has pointed out that the seven 
storeys with the sanctuary of the god above were painted as with the colours of the seven heavenly 
bodies ; the succession of colours represented at the same time the succession of the days of the week. 
Fhe cuneiform inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar enumerate other temples besides, which he restored or - 
erected anew, and likewise in the other cities of Chaldea. Those of Kai also, on the Euphrates at 
Babylon, were finished by him; but just as he cared for ‘‘the city of his kingdom” (so he calls it in his 
inscriptions), so in like manner he cared for the remaining portions of his land: he restored the cele- 
brated royal canal (Naharwalkor), and below Sippara he caused an immense lake to be dug for the 
purpose of irrigation. It is certainly to be conceded that such activity in building on the part of 
Nebuchadnezzar will somehow be reflected in the prophetic form of Ezekiel, whose labours were carried 
on in presence of it. 

* “As the symbolism and application of similitudes, images, and proverbs is in general only a means 
to an end, that of illustrating the truths to be brought forward, and of strengthening by means of illus- 
tration the effect of the word and the discourse, so the like end is also served by the detail and circum- 
stantiality of the representation, and even by the repetition of thoughts and expressions under new 
points of view. The people to whom Ezekiel had to preach repentance by the announcement of divins 
judgment and salvation were a rebellious race, of brazen face and hardened heart. If he wished to 
exercise towards these faithfully and conscientiously the office of watchman committed to him by the 
Lord, he must both rebuke the sins of the people with strong words and in drastic fashion, and portray 
the terrors of the judgment vividly before their eyes, and also set forth in a way that would strike the 
senses that salvation which was to spring up thereafter for the penitent.”—Kem, “Est atrox, 
vehemens, tragicus, totus in 3suveru, in sensibus elatus, fervidus, acerbus, indignabundus. In eo genere, 
ad quod unice videtur a natura comparatus, nimirum vi, impetu, pondere, granditate, nemo ex omni 
scriptorm numero eum unquam equavit.”—LOWTH. 
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From the circumstance that our prophet was placed in the midst of the Babylonian world, 
yet another peculiarity characterizing him and his book is explained, viz. his surprisingly 
accurate knowledge of foreign nations and their affairs (comp. ch. xxvi. sqq., XXXVlil., XxXxix.), 
In this respect he makes the impression of a man who has travelled much and far, Naturally, 
Ewald finds in this a confirmation of his strange view of Ezekiel sitting over his books, of the 
“literary and learned man” at the expense of the genuine prophet.! It is true: ‘‘ the position 
and circumstances of the nations and countries of the earth are described by him with a com- 
prehensiveness and a historical vividness such as belongs to no other prophet.” But for thir 
there was no need in the kingdom of Babylon of any far-fetched ‘‘ learning ;” it was enough, 
with an actual interest and the necessary mental endowments,—which even the mastery of his 
materials possessed by Ezekiel sufticiently shows,—if there were simply open eyes and ears, for 
Babylon was one of the centres of eastern commerce (Hzek. xvii. 4, xvi. 29), as its geographical 
position, where Higher and Lower Asia meet, between two great rivers, which placed it in 
connection with the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, amply justifies, and as may also be 
shown in other ways. At this market-place so situated, the caravans of the east and west 
came together, and the mariners of Africa, Arabia, and India met one another. Here they 
obtained by barter the products of Babylonian industry, which was employed, down even tc 
the villages, e.g. in woollen and linen weaving, in the manufacture of garments and carpets. 
Babylonian weapons, furniture, jewellery, and other fancy goods were articles not less desired. 
On the other hand, there came to Babylon wines from Armenia, precious stones and large 
dogs from India, as also the finest woollen stuffs from Persia, perfumes, spices, gold, ivory, 
and ebony from Arabia and Ethiopia. In the city of Babylon the great world-roads con- 
verged (comp. Lenormant, p. 35 sqq.). In addition, a powerful navy; Babylonian ships 
sailed over the Persian Gulf. According to Strabo, there were factories and colonies of 
Babylonians in distant lands. 

One sees that the Babylonian exile had a similar task to that of the sojourn of the people 
in Egypt in former days; it was only a more advanced secular school for the Jews. 

If now we must specify vision and symbolism as being, to a considerable extent, the charac- 
teristic of Ezekiel’s prophecy, there is thus expressed a departure from the previous fundamental 
form of prophecy, viz. inspired popular discourse (which is the peculiarity e.g. of Isaiah, and 
also of Jeremiah even), and an approach to Daniel’s peculiarity. What steps more into the 
background with Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets (Isa. vi.; Jer. xxiv.), begins to be 
more prominent in Ezekiel, although ‘‘the word of Jehovah” also comes to him repeatedly 
along with it.2 The lower form of dream is not found in our prophet; but divine revelation 
comes to him in a waking state, in the higher form of vision (Ezek. i., viii. sqq., xl. sqq.) ; and 
just as in the dream plastic symbolism is the rule, so symbolic representation, figurative and 
allegorical discourse, parabolic speech, the enigmatic is the seer’s mode of expression in word 
as in action (Hzek. i., xv., xvii., iii., iv., v.,ete.). Huss: ‘‘ One might call it pantomimic.” The 
more that God is unveiled before the prophet, in so much the more veiled a way does he shape 
his reproduction of what he has seen for the profane multitude. (Comp. in this connection 
the phenomena in the case of one who has risen from the dead. Auberlen quotes also Matt. 
xiii. 10 sqq.2) Only when Ezekiel is to be at the same time an expositor, and he is so almost 
throughout (ch. i. 28, iv. 3, 13 sqq., xvii.),—it is in this way the transition is made in 
his case to the plain word, to the prophetic popular discourse,—do logical thought and con- 
ceptions again make their appearance. That being in the Spirit (Rev. i. 10, iv. 2), as distin- 
guished from this speaking in the Spirit, is the apocalyptic element of Ezekiel. He testifies of 


1 And yet Ewald concedes, and in words copiously recognises (pp. 204-206), a public ministry of 
Ezekiel, and that with ‘“‘clearest consciousness of his being a genuine prophet,” and “more plainly 
expressed than in the case of any earlier prophet.” ce 

2 ‘<We find in the prophet partly a purely didactive mode of discourse tranquilly unfolding itself, 
similar to what is to be found in the older prophets, ch xii.-xix. The style is then the usual one of 
prophetic rhetoric,” etc. (Hiv.). 

* “That mode of representation, because it introduces us immediately to the inner world of the 
prophetic spirit, has a mysterious, ofttimes obscure and enigmatic character. The prophet loves this 
mode of speech so much the more, when it rouses attention and inquiry, and the more impressively a 
word of such a kind touches men’s hearts. Jerome designates our book as: scripturarum oceanum et 
mysteriorum Dei labyrinthum ” (Hiiv.). Perhaps, for the idea of Theosophy (comp. the article of Lange 

_in Herzog xvi.), the Old Testament point of connection may be got from Ezekiel. 
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it from the beginning (ch. i. 1): that ‘‘the heavens were opened,” and ‘“‘he saw visions of 
God.” (Comp. the profound remarks of Auberlen on the three forms of Old Testament 
revelation, Theophany, Prophecy, Apocalypse, in his Daniel and Revelation, p. 70 sqq.') 

We shall also in the case of Ezekiel be able to speak of ‘‘a look that is all-embracing,” 
according to Auberlen the one peculiarity of apocalypse, just as we shall meet in our prophet 
with the other peculiarity remarked by him, “ specialty of prediction,” that apocalypse “‘ gives 
more of the detail of universal history and more eschatological detail than prophecy,” not 
~ exactly in the way in which it occurs in Daniel, but yet in similar fashion. Hiivernick says: 
‘Rightly did Witsius call the donwm prophetiz of our prophet incomparabile. True indeed, 
he grasps the future more in its general features,—the most comprehensive possible form of 
the kingdom of God ag a whole,—but along with that there are not wanting also remarkable 
glimpses into the detail of the future, predictions strictly so called, on which by means of their 
exact fulfilment the seal of truth and of divine enlightenment on the part of the prophet is 
impressed, ch, xxvi. sqq., xii. 12 sqq., xxiv.; comp. ch, xxxiii.” (ch. xi. 10; comp. with 
Jer. lii. 10). Year, month, and day are given us; it is the prophet’s conscious intention to 
yemove every suspicion of a vaticinii post eventum. 

But apart from these definite predictions, the general seusuousness, the complete visibility of 
the prophetic form of Hzekiel is the suitable counterpart of the Chaldean world which so caught 
the eye, and amid which Israel is in a state of dread; and still more was it, on the other hand, 
adapted for the comfortless despondency and almost despair of those banished thither, from 
whom everything visible, which had been tc them a pledge of the divine favour,—land, and 
city, and temple, and the beautiful ordinances of divine worship,—seemed to have vanished for 
ever, to comfort them against the whole aspect of things visible with something visible from 
God, and as tt were palpably heavenly. Yor this purpose there lies a security from God in the 
appearance of Hzekiel, a sacramental character, one wight say, to which, equally with the 
most definite predictions, a number of formulas recurring through the whole book contribute, 
such as. “‘and they shall know that I am Jehovah,” or, ‘‘ they shall know that a prophet is 
in their midst,” ‘‘and the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying,” ‘‘the hand of Jehovah 
came upon me,” or the like, ‘‘as I live, saith the Lord Jehovah,” “I, Jehovah, have said 
it,” etc. (‘‘Thus saith Jehovah the Lord” occurs, according to Kliefoth’s reckoning, 121 
times.) To perceive in such formulas (as Ewald does) ‘‘as it were an encouraging of them- 
selves on the part of the fainting prophetic order,” or even the boastful, stupid weakness of 
old ace, is to misunderstand the intentional emphasizing of the divine origin and contents, 
which Ezekiel claims for his announcements. Not less does our prophet over and over again 
emphasize the divine commission, the divine impulse, to speak this, to do this or that (ch, 
vi. 1, xiii. 2, 17, xvi. 2, xvii. 2, xxxv. 2, xxxvi. 1, xxxvili. 2, iii. 1 sqq., iv. 4 sqq., xi. 1 sqq., 
xxi. 24 sqq., etc.). This is the more suitable in confronting his doubting, unbelieving, and 
rebellious hearers, especially for the opening apocalypse, where, in the case of the visions and 
symbols, mere human imagination might very greatly deceive itself and impose upon others. 
But Ezekiel is from the first set by Jehovah to speak and to execute the words of Him who 
thus commissioned him, and of Him only; his whole book is the fulfilment, and nothing more, 
of the symbolic, procedure in ch. ii. 8 sqq. 

. ee ae a this we must also understand the standing address of God to the prophet 
,’ viz. of one who of himself would be quite incapable of such communications, 
flesh of flesh, man of man! 

As regards the close connection of Ezekiel with the Pentateuch, Keil is perfectly right in 
asserting that he has this “‘in common with all the prophets.” ‘* Aloug with his immediate 
predecessor Jeremiah, he is distinguished in this respect from the earlier prophets by the fact 
that the verbal references in both become more Jrequent and appear more prominent, which is 








' To this category belongs also the significant occurrence of the number seven: thus, seven times 
prophecy about Egypt (ch. xxix. sqq.); and so, seven nations against whom judgment is predicted 
(ch, xxv. sqq.), by means of an intentional separation of Tyre and Sidon. Kliefoth has shown that, even 
as respects the whole book, according to the formula, ‘‘and the word of Jehovah came unto me ns ing,” 
it consists of 7 x 7 words of God: ‘“‘an arrangement according to the number seven,” says he, ce which 
we find in the book of Zechariah and in the Apocalypse, carried out in a different fashion ‘oe what 
these prophets predict will be fulfilled and accomplished, like God’s work of creation, in wortun days.’ 
Comp. besides, on Apocalypse and Prophecy, Lange on Genesis, p. 36. ; . 
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accounted for chiefly by the circumstance, that the apostasy from the law had become so great, 
In consequence of which the judgments already threatened in the Pentateuch were falling 
upon them,” ete. Ewald says that Ezekiel ‘“‘ makes use of the Pentateuch as a matter of pure 
learning” and certainly without genuine ‘‘ prophetic originality and independence ;” but the 
complete proof to the contrary is already furnished by his mode of understanding—which is 
not only sensible, but a result of his being filled with the Holy Ghost—this very ceremonial 
law in an eschatological or Christological respect. In reference to the moral law, we may 
compare, as against Ewald, ch. xviii., for example, of which chapter Umbreit remarks that it 
“brings out in the most splendid manner the ethical character of our priestly prophet.” ‘‘ If one 
sees in the ceremonial law narrow and narrowing forms, crippling our mental freedom, then 
certainly the entering on the same, as Ezekiel does, itself appears as a narrow-mindedness. 
But the law has a higher significance for the prophet ; and with how free a step intelleetually— 
with all his attachment, fidelity, love to the same—he enters on the subject, is shown by the 
deeper apprehension of the ideas which are en stamped on the ordinances of the law and of the 
spiritual import of the legal forms, so that, as the very section ch. xl. sqq. shows, he stands 
in a relation of nowise slavish dependence on the law, but has clearly recognised its exact 
significance for the period of the Old and of the New Covenants, alike in their agreement and 
in their diversity” (Hav.). How different is Ezekiel's way of dealing with the law from that 
of Ezra, also a priest, the scribe! Comp. besides Oehler (Hrrzoe’s Real-Encycl. xii. pp. 
227, 229). ‘The position of Ezekiel among the exiles,” remarks the latter. ‘‘is to be com- 
pared relatively with that of the prophets in the kingdom of the ten tribes ;—among the 
taptives of Israel, where the tendency to idolatry was deeply roote.! (Ezek. xiv. 3 sqq.), and 
where also still later (Isa. Ixv.) the apostasy spread mightily, to preserve a religious com- 
munity, within which the Church of the future might be perpetuated. This object was also 
served by the maintenance in particular of the sabbath-festival, a salutary fence for the people 
thrown among the heathen, a protection against the ways of the heathen,” etc. 

As to the “literary style” of Ezekiel, Ewald’s judgment is, that his mode of representation. 
‘seldom falls away. like that of Jeremiah, easily recovers itself, and as a rule is beautifully 
rounded off ; his language has already, scattered here and there, many an Aramaic and other- 
wise foreign element, the influx of the exile, yet fortunately it leans most on the older models ; 
the discourse is rich in rare comparisons, often charming, and at the same time striking, full of 
manifold turnings (which are often beautifully elaborated), and where it rises higher, of 
genuine dramatic liveliness; it has also a certain evenness and repose, in contrast with 
Jeremiah,” ete. Comp. Hiv. Comm. p. xxiii; Keil, Comm. p. 10; Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortr. 
d. Juden, p. 159, who adduce, besides, the expressions original to Ezekiel, not occurring else- 
where, which perhaps are formed by himself. Schiller (as Richter tells us) read Ezekiel with 
the greatest pleasure, because of his finished glorious pictures, and wished even yet to learn 
Hebrew, in order to be able to read him correctly. Herder calls our prophet ‘‘the Aischylus 
and Shakespeare of the Hebrews.” 


$ 8. COMPOSITION, COLLECTION, ARRANGEMENT, GENUINENESS OF THE BOOK. 


The book which bears Ezekiel’s name is pervaded throughout by one and the same spirit alike 
of God and of man. In all its separate parts there meets us, as respects contents and form, 
mode of representation and language, the same very peculiar stamp of this prophet. Ewald 
acknowledges: ‘‘ Even the slightest attention shows, that everything in it really proceeds 
from his hand.” Dr Werte: ‘‘ That Ezekiel, who usually speaks of himself in the first person, 
has written down everything himself, is a matter of no doubt.” GzrsEntus: ‘‘ The book belongs 
to that not very numerous class, which from beginning to end maintain a unity of tone, which 
fs evinced by favourite expressions and peculiar phrases; and by this circumstance alone every 
suspicion of spuriousness as regards particular sections might be averted.” 

“‘Groundless doubts,” De Wette calls them (Introd. 7th edit.). Those of some of the 
Rabbins (comp. H. Witsii, Misc. s. i. ch. xix. 9) ‘“‘ were merely dogmatic;” the learned Jew 
Zunz has lost himself on the same path towards the Persian epoch. KeriL, Introd. p. 86% 
Clark’s Trans. ]. 


But although, as Keil concludes, ‘‘the genuineness of Ezekiel’s prophecies is at present 
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(1868) acknowledged with one voice by all critics, just as also no doubt any longer exists ue 
this point, that the writing down and editing of the same in the book handed down to us hag 
been executed by the prophet himself :” “yet as to the manner in which the whole book 
originated, its collection and arrangement, a general understanding has by no means been 
arrived at” (HAVERNICK). 

The ‘want of arrangement,” which Jahn remarked in his Introduction, because of the 
interruption of the chronological sequence by the prophecies against foreign nations (ch. 
xxix. 17 sqq., xxvi. 1, xxix. 1, xxxv., Xxxviii., xxxix.),! may in general be regarded as 
cleared up by $$ 5 and 6, as to the detail the exposition will have to step forward ; to ascribe 
it to the ‘copy of the transcriber or collector,” is, from perplexity, to adopt a view which 
explains nothing. 

Eichhorn in his Introduction adopted the supposition of small separate book-rolls, upon 
one of which, for the sake of economy, often two prophecies of the most diverse periods were 
written, the collector having shrunk from the trouble of re-transcribing them, and contented 
himself with the putting together of the separate rolls (!!). 

In support of the view which ascribes the collection also to Ezekiel himself, Havernick in his 
Comm. urges the following : (1) the systematic arrangement, which throughout corresponds 
to the contents, and combines strictly chronological sequence with arrangement according to 
subject-matter (in the prophecies against foreign nations) ; (2) the closest internal connection 
in the whole and in the separate parts, where every separate section looks back to the pre- 
ceding; (3) the occasional closing notices, which in the collection of the whole have been 
appended most suitably by the prophet himself. 

Ewald makes our book “first to have originated gradually from several layers, the mass 
not to have been written till several years after the destruction of Jerusalem in the leisure of 
domestic life;” it is “‘quite possible that Ezekiel began to write down many a thing even 
before the destruction of Jerusalem” (ch. xvii 19, xii. 13, xvii. 20). Comp. said work, p. 
213 sqq. 

In favour of the written composition by Ezekiel, ch. ii. 9, 10 is certainly not without 
significance.? And where our prophet had not the temple with the people flocking together 
for oral address before him, where he could approach his auditory, the exiles scattered 
throughout the Chaldean empire, only by means of written communication, there is no necessity 
whatever, in support of a speedy written composition of the separate discourses, prophecies, 
visions, to draw the inference from Jer. xxix. that there was also a more extensive written 
intercourse between the place of exile and the fatherland. Yet Bleek in his Jntrod. urges, as 
an argument for their being originally committed to writing, and that not long after the 
revelation, the sentences with respect to the Jews in Jerusalem before the destruction of the 
city and with respect to the foreign nations, whilst he finds a later re-touching not unlikely. 
If it was ‘‘the prophetic custom of this period especially” (Hiv.), comp. Dan. vii. 1, Jer. 
XXXvi., to commit prophecies to writing immediately, then must the view, that in the case of 
Ezekiel also the written composition of the separate parts preceded the collection and arrange- 
ment of the whole by the prophet,—a view which is specially favoured by the very uniform 
setting of the separate pieces, by the similarity of the inscriptions, where they are found, by 
the recurring insertion with the formula ‘‘and the word of Jehovah came unto me,”—appear 
so much the more natural. Prophecies like those which form the close of the book, must have 
been sketched in writing before being orally delivered, and may afterwards have been 
amplified. The dates of Ezekiel are by nc means ‘‘kept in so general a form” as Ewald 
agserts; year, month, and day are given, rather like the deliberate consciousness of the 
moment, than at random according to a very much later recollection. The peculiar description 











1 De Werte: ‘Of course ch. xxxv. ought to stand beside ch. xxvi., but it has also a suitable place 
here (much the same as Isa, lxiii. 1-6); but ch. xxxviii. and xxxix. have more a home than a foreign 
reference, and with perfect right are attached to ch. xxxvii.” ; 

2 “Tt was the more likely for the prophet from the first to commit to writing the contents of the 
prophetic revelation entrusted to him by Jehovah, inasmuch as the beginning of the discourses which he 
had to deliver to the people was represented to him in the form of a writing. The inward necessity of 
writing, however, was much more urgently present as regards that portion of the prophetic announce 
ment which was to be realized after the threatenings should have fulfilled their purpose, than in th¢ 
case of the threatenings themselves, with which the prophet had to begin.”—BAUMGARTEN. 
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in detail of our prophet may also certaimy be traced back with Hiavernick to the strength ane 
freshness of a present revelation and ecstasy, and may be used as an argument for writter 
composition before the preparation of the whole. Comp. besides, Kliefoth, p. 81 sqq. 


That “the Masoretic text” is ‘‘more faulty than in almost any other book of the Old 
Testament,” is an exaggeration on the part of Ewald. Just as little was it ‘still in the hands 
of the LXX. in a far purer form” (Hirzia). But yet the comparison of the latter, as well ag 
of the Peschito, is interesting for settling, or at least throwing light upon difficult cases. To the 
Alexandrian Philo the Greek translation of Ezekiel, with whom certainly he had the greatest 
pean’ appears not to have been at all accessible. (FRANKEL, Vorstudien zu der Sept. 
p. 39. 


§ 9. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF EZEKIEL. 


‘*The Old Testament Christology is a result of this circumstance, that the divine promise 
comes forth from the judgment of God” (LANGE); and the fall of Jerusalem may be looked 
upon as the element which determines the second group of the Messianic prophecies, Comp 
Lange, Pos. Dog. p. 674. And so throughout the announcement of future salvation has as its 
precursor the judicial activity of Jehovah. There there is no rest, till the last extremity has 
been reached, and the last drops of Judah have been scattered among the heathen. This 
background of judgment, on which the Christological prophecy of Ezekiel displays itself, is 
therefore the universal Old Testament one of the prophets,! just as he occupies it specially in 
common with Jeremiah. 

Thus Ezekiel (ch. xi. 13) cries with loud voice, that God is making a full end of the 
remnant of Israel, and receives thereupon the promise (ver. 16), that the Eternal Himself will 
be ‘‘as a sanctuary” to the exiles for the short time of their banishment. Out of apparently 
complete extermination in judgment there rises up what in a certain measure already forms a 
preparation for the close of the book. 

Yet the priestly element can neither on this account, nor on the whole, be regarded.as the 
peculiarity of Ezekiel’s Christology. The utmost we can maintain is, that it is a predominant 
element in the manner of our prophet’s conception and representation (comp. § 7) in this 
resp) also, For the priestly conception is certainly to be found in Jeremiah too, for example, 
and just in ch. iii. 14-17, where Havernick finds ‘‘ Jeremiah’s fundamental idea” of the 
Messianic salvation expressed. It can also with difficulty be shown, at least in the case of 
Ezekiel, that, as Lange asserts, ‘‘ the kingly office of the Messiah steps into the background ;” 
it may be admitted with respect to His prophetic office. For, in accordance with Exod. xix. 6, 
—‘‘ the gospel of the Old Testament” (to use the words of Ewald),—the kingdom remains the 
keynote, and the all-pervading view of the Messiah is that of the King, whether resting on 
2 Sam. vii., or going back to Gen. xlix. Not only does Ezekiel share such an expectation with 
all the prophets, but immediately on his opening up the Messianic prospect, in ch. xvii. 22-24, 
we have the planting of the cedar ‘‘ on the high mountain of Israel,” z.e. the raising up of the 
Davidie kingdom, to whose protection the nations will submit themselves (comp. besides on 
ch. xx. 33, 37). The ‘coming One” of ch. xxi. 32, ‘‘ whose right it is” (‘‘ perhaps with: 
allusion to the already Messianically interpreted passage, Gen. xlix. 10,” remarks Bleek), is at 
all events a king. And just to the same effect we shall have to interpret ch. xxix. 31, 
especially the causing ‘‘the horn to bud forth.” But now even in ch. xxxiv.,—while, with 
Tholuck, we must admit that ‘‘ the name of shepherd corresponds to that of ruler in its ethical 
idea,”—where Jehovah takes upon Himself the care of the flock scattered under the bad 


1 Tholuck (Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, pp. 37 sqq., 78) gathers up “‘all prophecies under 
the category of that holy order of retributive justice which bears sway in the history of mankind.” 
(Zephaniah is in outline this prophetic theodicy of God in history.) ‘‘ As law and retribution are inter 
thangeable ideas, it was a matter of necessity that legal exhortations should become the prophecy of 
retribution in the future—for individuals and for whole nations, closing with the prospect of the last 
judgment, by means of which the idea of the theocracy is destined to reach its ultimate fulfilment.” 
Havernick (Vorl. tiber die Theologie d. Alten Testaments, p. 147): ‘‘ Prophecy keeps in its eye the future 
of the people, while it, as it were, gives up the present. From the judgment upon the theocracy an 
chastisement comes forth the salvation. The judgment upon the nations is nothing but the glorification 
of the theocracy, as a victorious power over heathendom. Every announcement of judgment upon thé 
world is therefore, in reality, Messianic, like tnat of the theocratic judgment.” 
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shepherds (ver. 11 sqq.), this is to be done by means of His servant David, so that the 
servant of the Lord is neither the people, nor the true Israel, nor the prophetic order, nor 
even the Messiah-prophet, but, as ver. 24 expressly says, ‘‘ the prince.” Comp. in addition, 
ch. xxxvii. 22, 24, 25: ‘My servant David shall be prince over them,” ete., ‘‘ and David My 
servant shall be their prince for ever.” 

We may accordingly assert rather, that the kingly office is prominent in Ezekiel’s picture of 
the Messiah, and that, along with the prophetic office, the Messianic priesthood as well remains 
in the background with our prophet. At ch. xxi. 31 [26, Eng. vers.] the priestly dignity, 
which Tholuck holds to be still a matter of controversy, appears at most in union with the 
kingly. Among the priests of the temple (ch. xl. sqq.) the high priest is not named, but = 
high-priestly mode of acting is made the duty of the priests. These are to become a high- 
priesthood, just as the whole temple becomes a holy of holies. ‘That ‘‘the Lord” is ‘at the 
same time the high priest,” is not to be inferred from this circumstance. Undoubtedly ‘* the 
man” in ch. xliii. 6 is neither the one nor the other; and when it is there said by the glory of 
Jehovah, when it enters, with respect to the ark of the covenant, ‘‘ the place of My throne,” 
this comes rather from the lips of God as King, than from the lips of a high priest. 

On the whole, the peculiarity of Ezekiel in his Christological relations may perhaps be said 
to attach less to the personality, which, as so circumstanced and clothed with such an office, by 
this or that other work, mediates the Messianic salvation, than to this salvation itself. As with 
Jeremiah already expressly the ‘‘ Jehovah our Righteousness” of the Messiah (ch. xxiii. 6) 
passes over to the Messianic people (ch. xxxiii. 16), so Ezekiel’s prophecy occupies itself 
peculiarly with the Messianic salvation of the people. That of course is, just as elsewhere also 
in the prophets, that Judah, and along with Judah Israel also, is to return from the exile. 
The deliverance from Babylon and that other very different redemption run into one another, 
just like the destruction of Jerusalem and the last judgment in the eschatological discourses of 
Jesus. Nor can it be looked upon as anything peculiar, that this outward return is conceived 
af Messianically as an internal one, as conversion to the Lord; for the case is the same with 
“eremiah (ch. xxiv. 5 sqq., xxxi. 10 sqq., xxx. 18 sqq.). But although the subjective side is 
not forgotten, that the remnant shall remember and loathe themselves (Ezek. vi. 9, xviii. 
81 even, xxxvi. 31 sqq.), yet the objective testimony preponderates even in ch. xi. 16: “I 
will be to them as a sanctuary.” Of course this ‘‘ Jehovah as a sanctuary” may be looked 
upon as Ezekiel’s parallel to Jeremiah’s ‘‘ Jehovah our Righteousness,” and compared with 
Jer. iii, 16, 17, Hzek. xx. 40 sqq. The fundamental idea of Israel is ‘‘a kingdom of priests,” 
‘*a holy people,” whose head is the King-priest, the Messiah, ch. xxxvii. 28,28. If, however, 
Jeremiah, in describing the Messianic salvation, as it will be accomplished in the people, as they 
will be put in possession of it, speaks of the ‘‘ heart,” which God will give, to know Him, of the 
“‘new covenant,” where God ‘‘ puts His law in their inward part and writes it on their heart,” 
of the ‘‘ one heart and one way” (Jer. xxxii. 39 sqq.), Ezekiel on his part, and that just at 
ch. xi. 19, employs similar language, but the ‘‘new spirit,” like “‘ the spirit” occurring before 
in ch. i. 12, 20 sqq., is characteristic, is something additional (ch. xviii. 31); comp. besides, 
ch. xvi. 60 sqq. The Messianic salvation of the people (quite in harmony with the character 
of the book, according to ch. i.) is described as a sanctifying or glorifying of God in, as well as 
upon Israel (ch. xx. 41, xxviii. 25, xxxix. 27; comp. John xvi. 14). Based on this thought 
there arises the cleansing (ch. xxxvi. 22 sqq.; comp. ch. xxxvi. 32, 33, xxxvii. 23), which the 
Messianic period holds out in prospect (ver. 25), and the gift of a new heart and new spirit 
(ver. 26), which again (ver. 27) is made to include in it the fact, that God puts His Spirit in 
their breast. The putting of the Divine Spirit in the whole house of Israel forms the kernel of 
the very characteristic vision of ch. xxxvii. (comp. ver. 14), and is expressly spoken of in 
ch. xxxix. 29 as the outpouring of the Spirit of Jehovah upon the house of Israel. That and 
nothing else is the peculiarity of the Christology of Ezekiel; in other words: the development of 
as Messiah, the Spirit-anointed of God, the Christ, into Christianity in the true Israel. Hence, 

the peculiar blessing of the temple” (ch, xl. sqq.) is “its water-spring,” ch. xlvii. (LANGE), 
which is at the same time the key to the understanding of these closing chapters of our book 
(John vii. 38, 89). Its Christology moves already within the circle of the economy of the 
Holy Spirit ; nay, even ch. i. of our prophet is to be understood in accordance with John 
xvi. 14. One might say : ecclesiastically, while Daniel prophesies of the Messiah in His 
kingdom above all politically, ou the side of the world. Comp. besides, the following section. 
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§ 10. OF THE USE, THEOLOGICAL IMPORT, AND DIFFERENT WAYS OF UNDERSTANDING 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. 


Starke’s Bibelwerk, v. p. 1703, says at § 14: ‘‘Godly readers find in this book profit and 
edification enough,” to wit, in general: ‘‘in distress and trouble comfort and consolation,” as 
well as ‘‘ the most delightful instruction as to a God-pleasing walk.” ‘‘ Everywhere one per- 
ceives how earnestly God seeks to awaken men, and to deliver them from the power of dark- 
ness, sometimes by promises, sometimes by threatenings, but sometimes also, if words are 
going to prove of no avail, by means of public calamities.” ‘‘ But in particular the prophet 
serves—(1) to give us the knowledge of the divine mercy, righteousness, truth, and power; 
(2) to give us the knowledge of the hatefulness of sin, for whose sake whole kingdoms are 
laid waste ; (3) he gives us rules as to ‘what every one has to do in his office on the breaking 
out of God’s judgments; (4) he warns us how we are to be on our guard, etc., against false 
security, apostasy, presumption, hypocrisy, and the like; (5) and how, in the midst of the 
greatest corruption and severest oppression of the Church, we ought not to lose heart altogether, 
but to believe assuredly, that, as God is able to punish and exterminate His enemies, so also 
He is able to improve, protect, and make His Church glorious.” 

_ Ewald shows how this use for all time connects itself with the immediate aims of Ezekiel in 
the publication of his book, when he remarks among other things: ‘‘ For one thing, he had to 
show that Jerusalem must fall, because it was in itself, and had been for long, in a state of 
irremediable confusion and perversity, and therein at the same time for the living there lay 
the right lesson and warning for the future ; but, secondly, he must also set forth the certainty 
of a better future, and of the indestructibility of the true Church, and bring out clearly the 
genuive hope as opposed to despair, as well as in opposition to hasty and vain expectations; in 
keeping alive the sacred fire during the long period of the exile this book certainly had no 
small influence,” etc. Jesus Sirach expresses himself in these terms about our prophet, 
according to Fritzsche’s translation (ch. xlix. 8, 9): ‘‘ Ezekiel beheld the vision of glory, 
which the Lord caused him to see upon the chariot of the cherubim; for he made mention of 
the enemies in wrath, and did good to those who walked in right ways; but he comforted 
Jacob, and delivered them by assured hope.” } 

As regards the import of Ezekiel theologically considered, we shall the more readily abide 
by what the son of Sirach makes a starting-point, as the glory of God has already repeatedly 
been found by us to be of importance in getting at the contents of our book. In this way 
Wzekiel’s theology is characteristically indicated. If, distinctively, God’s ‘‘ majesty ” expresses 
His incomparable and immeasurable exaltation above heaven and earth, that unique, abso- 
lutely perfect independence of His being, in virtue of which He is God alone, in whom the 
greatness, power, beauty, continuance, and splendour of life are properly inherent, then 
Ezekiel makes known to us the glory of Jehovah as being the self-representation of the divine 
life-form in order to manifestation. As the ‘‘ majesty” would be the sum of all supramundane 
divine attributes, so, according to him, the glory is the whole manifestation of God in mundane 
things. As the divine ‘‘ majesty” —which by this means is shown to be moral—has as its 
counterpart the “holiness” of God, in accordance with which God is Himself pure, so the 
divine glory finds its counterpart in the righteousness of God, in virtue of which God, as Cleanser 
or Sanctifier, alike in judgment and in mercy, restores as well as displays His glory in the world. 
The righteousness of God is, next to the glory of God, and in connection therewith, the peculiar 
theologoumenon of Ezekiel. From this theological standpoint he delineates the downfall of 
Jerusalem, and likewise the dowx/all of the heathen nations referred to. Both have refused in 
free surrender to consecrate themselves to God, but have as much as ever they could in their 
own case treated God profanely, and made the world on its part unclean. The divine 
righteousness in judgment, as it is executed on both, adjusts this disorder, this contradiction 
as regards God’s manifestation in the world, as regards His divine glory, through their being 
taken away by force, inasmuch as God consecrates to Himself the one as well as the other as a 
sacrifice, and in this way making atonement for the sin by means of the punishment, cleanses 
the world also, which is destined to be and to become full of His glory, and thus re.tores Hia 
glory in this respect. From the same theological standpoint mercy and salvation also are 


1 Gregory sets up Ezekiel as a teacher and pattern for preachers. 
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conceived of in Ezekiel, and in fact under the presupposition of a substitution. ‘For the 
righteousness of God,” says Beck (Lehrsdtze, p. 115 sqq.), “is hallowed not merely in 
punishing, but also in putting again to rights and creating anew, when He puts His law as 
light and spirit outwardly and inwardly in the life, and sets up with creative power in the 
world, as its everlasting salvation, the reign of law which had been interrupted by sin.” The 
self-manifestation of His glory is on this side, in fact, algo its restoration through righteousness, 
but still more its blissful and lovely exhibition. Although a substitutionary suffering of the 
Servant of God, as in Isa. liii., is not met with in Ezekiel, yet the cleansing of Ezek. xxxvi. 25 
is conceived of as one effected by priestly mediation; and the fact that substitution is no 
strange thought to our prophet, that such a view is with him fundamental, and will therefore 
also be presupposed by him for the salvation of Israel through the mercy of God, is shown by 
the tetralogy of recurring passages, ch. xiv. 14, 16, 18, 20. As there is no one now among 
the people, either prophet, or priest, or king, able to step into the breach, a substitution is 
demanded, by means of which full atonement can be made, by means of which righteousness 
gains the victory, and the glory of Jehovah in grace and mercy comes to be manifested. 
(Comp. besides, Oehler’s very suggestive article in Herzog, ix. p.419.) Hence the word of the 
prophet ever again just demands conversion to God, with whom all things are possible, while 
the delusion of a substitutionary suffering of the children for the guilt of their fathers is 
disinissed in the most energetic and decided way in ch. xviii. For the righteousness which 
Ezekiel holds up as a righteousness for man is ‘‘ to do what is lawful and right,” ‘‘ to deal 
truly” (ch. xviii. 5, 9), ‘‘ to be righteous,” and not to depart from righteousness, therefore also 
to remain righteous (vers. 24, 26): so that these children can neither know themselves to be 
guiltless, so as even to be capable of a substitution for their fathers, nor durst they allow 
themselves to be satisfied with a righteousness of pious pretence (in contrast with one that is 
personal and actual, and real and abiding); but they are to make themselves a new heart and 
anew spirit (ver. 31). As in particular this closing demand of the 18th chapter, in which the 
whole discourse about righteousness culminates, lets it be seen that the way of Israel’s thoughts 
hitherto has been a false one, inasmuch as the matter in hand is more a conversion, will 
involve the new birth, a new creation, so in this way there rises into view, at the same time, as 
the true way for every man, the way to God, and therein the way of God, that God who “ has 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth” (vers. 32, 33, ch. xxxiii.), as the way of life. 
Each for himself, so runs with Ezekiel the antithesis to all fancied substitution in the judgment 
of God, an antithesis which leads to death (ver. 4). But as God wills the life of him who 
‘*turns from his way,” the true way of life must offer a better, even a true substitution. 
Baumgarten, however, gives less prominence (Herzog’s Real-Encyl. iv. p. 298 sqq.) to 
such an ethico-theological meaning of our book than to an eschatological one, when he asserts, 
‘“‘that according to Scripture Israel’s state of captivity by no means ceases after the return of 
a few thousands to Jerusalem under Cyrus, but continues down to the present day, and will 
last until the general conversion of Israel.” The interpretation attempted from this point of 
view of the vision in ch. i., of the ‘““prophetic word during the exile,” of the ‘‘ labours of 
Ezekiel during Israel’s captivity,”—one may apply to it Baumgarten’s own words—‘‘ drags inta 
the passage with one’s own hand the very thing that is to be proved from it.” Here, however, 
the opportunity presents itself, before we enter on the exposition of the book of Ezekiel, of 
discussing the different modes of interpreting it. Baumgarten finds in the passage quoted, that 
in Ezek. i-iii. (comp. ch. xi. 22, 23) ‘‘it is shown most clearly that a new method of 
revelation on God’s part is to begin, wherewith there is given in Israel, even without the 
iastrumentality of the sanctuary and the priestly service, a possibility of further development 
and progress ;” and then, in support of this view, he brings forward ‘‘as a new (?) beginning 
of inner development ” the ‘prophetic position and labours of Ezekiel during the exile,” in 
connection with which reference is made to Ezek. viii. 1, xi. 25, xiii. 24 (xiv. 1), xx. 1, xxiy. 
19, xxxili. 31, 32, just as the continuation is found “in the ordinance of the synagogue down 
to the present day.” ‘‘ What, above all, the meaning of the last third of the book amounts 


' “The bad sort of mere outward righteousness and sham holiness (says Baumgarten), which was one 
day to bring blasphemy and bloody persecution on the holy and righteous King of Israel and Him who 
was demonstrated to be the Son of God, as well as on His Spirit-anointed messengers of peace. Hence 
also, Ezekiel’s prophetic labours in word and deed are directed far more against this deepest and most 
lasting corruption, than against all else,” 
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to,” Baumgarten gives as follows, ch, xxxvi. xxxvii.: ** a resurrection of the dead and buried 
nation, and an everlasting spring for their frost-bound land, as soon as the spirit of prophecy 
shall prove mighty enough, in the power of its divine source, to breathe upon and wake up 
this field of the dead,—which the prophet even is able to do as yet only in type (ch. xxxvii, 
3, 7),—when the spirit of the prophetic word shall have entirely filled the Gentile world, or (?) 
when the fulness of the Gentiles shall have come in, and by this means shall have the power 
and the task to wake up the dead people of God (Rom. xi. 25, 26)."—Ch. xl.-xlviii.: “ For 
when Israel as a nation is converted to their God, how can they, how dare they exhibit their 
faith and obedience otherwise, than in the forms and ordinances which Jehovah has given to 
this nation? And is it not plain, that only after this conversion will the whole law in all its 
parts receive that fulfilment, which it has always hitherto demanded in vain? The Church of 
God is to find its goal in che condition here seen and described by the prophet of Israel (). At 
that goal the Gentiles finally enter again into the community of Israel (!), and find in the law 
of Israel their national (!) statute-book, according to the will of God. We must accustom 
ourselves to recognise in these lofty and glorious descriptions not merely the final shape of 
Israel, but also the ultimate model for the converted and incorporated Gentiles (comp. ch. 
xlvii. 22?).” This is not the place to enter on a fuller treatment of this extreme development 
of a view of our prophet, in support of which the Epistle to the Galatians and that to the 
Hebrews do not appear to have been written, nor Acts xv. to have been meant; it must just 
be left to characterize itself. Tholuck (Die Propheten und thre Weissag. p. 151 sqq.) says: 
** Although in scarcely any other department of Scripture has there been the same fluctuation 
with respect to the hermeneutical principles as in the exposition of the prophets, yet we may 
take the liberty of saying, that throughout all periods and sections of the Church the typological 
character of prophecy has been usually taken for granted. In reference alike to Old Testament 
prophecy in general, and to our prophet also in particular, we shall have to distinguish more 
exactly the following different modes of interpretation (comp. with Tholuck, the valuable 
article of Oehler on ‘Prophecy,’ Herzog’s Real-Encycl. xvii. p. 644 sqq.):—1. The 
allegorical interpretation, which, with a one-sided development, must degenerate into 
arbitrariness, as the exegesis of the ancient Church shows us. 2. The historical interpretation 
of the Antiochean school, then of a Grotius, now of the rationalistico-naturalistic criticism. 
3. The symbolical (e.g. Hiv., HENG@sT.) and the mystical interpretation (e.g. of the Berleburg 
Bible), 4. The typical interpretation, which is combined sometimes with the symbolical, 
sometimes with the allegorical, sometimes with the historical, just as in general all these 
interpretations are mixed in the different expositors. If one chooses to call the historical the 
realistic interpretation, the other interpretations may be contrasted with it as idealistic; and 
if they are not to escape a certain measure of censure by being designated as ‘‘ spiritualistic,” 
as is done by Oehler, then the opposite interpretation might not without reason admit of 
being designated as a materialistic one. Pietism in former days, just as it revived Jewish 
legality to the hurt of the ideality of free Christian life, bordered with its chiliasms on a view 
of the prophetic word, which Jerome (‘down till Lyra and Luther, an authority in the 
exposition of the prophets. —THoLvUcK) had condemned as Judaizing”: ‘‘Ut que Judei et 
nostri, immo non nostri Judaizantes, carnaliter futura contendunt, nos spiritualiter jam 
transacta doceamus,” sqq. ‘‘A comparatively small fraction,” Tholuck calls them, ‘‘ who, 
just as recently again most of the English and a number of South German, especially 
Wurtemberg theologians have done, held themselves bound by the letter to understand 
literally what is said of the return of Israel, of the taking possession of the lands of the 
heathen, of the new temple, and sacrificial worship.” 

As regards the general view lying at the foundation of the following exposition of the book 
of Ezekiel, it coincides with Oehler in this, that prophecy is directed to the end, as being at the 
same time the goal of the history of Israel. There belongs to it, therefore, an eschatological 
character in general, and inasmuch as the history of Israel is determined essentially and dis- 
tinctively by the law (Rom. ii. 17 sqq.), and Christ is the end of the law, the eschatological 
character of Old Testament prophecy must be, especially in its position towards the law, nay, 
in the law, to a large degree the Christulogical one. For “‘ all the prophets and the law (itself) 
prophesied until John the Baptist” (Matt. xi. 13); in Him, therefore, to whom John coul¢ 
point with his finger, this prophecy ceases; it has become fulfilment (2 Cor. i. 20; Matt. v 
18; Heb. i. 1; 1 Johr ii. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 7). The development of such fulfilment of prophecy, 
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as it is given in Christ, embraces, as may be understood, the perfecting of the Church, so that 
in this sense, and as regards this relation, there oceur also eschatological elements in the narrower 
acceptation of the word in the Old Testament prophets, apocalyptic features in their picture of 
the Messiah. But as the development of Christ in the perfecting of the Church is that which 
takes place through the Holy Ghost, for which reason the eschatological tenets of the Christian 
faith stand rightly in the third article,—the end of the ways of God in this respect is not flesh, 
but (now that the Word has become flesh) the glorified corporeity, a new heaven and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness (Rom. xiv. 17),—so also nothing can be taken into view, 
for the eschatology strictly so called, which would result in a national Israel and an establishing 
of its law, or even in a Jewish-Christian redeemed humanity, especially as in Christ neither 
Jew nor Greek availeth anything (Gal. iii. 28), and the law has come in between merely, and 
that because of sin, until the Seed of promise should come, unto whom it had to serve as a 
schoolmaster only (Rom. v. 20; Gal. iii. 19, 24). ‘‘ Prophecy contents itself,” says Tholuck 
in the work referred to, ‘‘ with setting forth the full realization of the kingdom planted in 
Israel, and along with that the satisfying of the religio-moral need of redemption on the part 
of mankind, as the ultimate goal of the earlier history of mankind.” Tholuck, therefore, looks 
upon ‘‘ the realization of the pictures in Ezek. xl. sqq., in the spiritual sense, as having already 
taken place in the Christian Church,” while Oehler again, especially because of Rom. xi. 26,1 
at the same time holds strongly, as an essential element of all prophecy, that of Ezekiel 
included, the actual ‘‘restoration of the covenant people, preserved as they are even in their 
rejection for the fulfilment of their destiny.” Comp. besides, the reasons which, according tu 
Tholuck (p. 197 sqq.), stand opposed to a “gross realistic” view of the last chapters of 
Ezekiel. Hiivernick (Vorles. tiber die Theologie des A. T.) expresses himself thus (p. 165): 
‘‘The closing predictions of Ezekiel have in earlier times been usually understood typically, 
and referred directly to the person of Christ, the apostles and Christian affairs in general, and 
in this way the typical system in principle degenerated into a wild allegory. This mode cf 
interpretation has called forth the other extreme, according to which the prophets are per- 
mitted to determine nothing else beforehand but the state of things as it was really to take 
place (but did not take place) after the exile, prophecy being thus transformed into a new 
legislation. Hence the prophetico-symbolical interpretation is most correct, according to which 
those representations are to be understood in the sense which they had already for one living 
under the Old Testament theocracy, viz. as symbols, whose true and full significance is to he 
realized only in the new Church.” 

(On prophecy in general one may compare also the thoughtful and profound statement by 
Beck, Christl. Lehrwissenschaft, p. 854 sqq.) 





1 We may be permitted to take this opportunity of casting a glance on this oft-mentioned passage, 
without attempting (for time would fail us for such a purpose) to defend the following interpretation in 
view of the context in Rom. ix.-xi. First of all it is to be observed, that in Rom. xi. 25 the apostle 
speaks of a pevertgser sedvo, placing the pronoun after the substantive, whereby rere is made to refer not to 
what follows, but to what has been already said: ‘‘the foresaid mystery.” Let one cormpare Eph. v. 32 
and 1 Cor. xi, 25 with ver. 26. Then, further, and this is the most important consideration, exegetical 
tradition must submit to be told, that &wd pefeevs, if one translates it as hitherto: ‘‘in part,” is not very 
appropriate in any of the passages where it occurs elsewhere (Rom. xv. 15, 24; 2 Cor. i. 14; ii. 5). 
Mégos (wcige) is the portion that is due (Rev. xxi. 8),-and so é#3 peeves will mean: as is due, in due 
measure, or: of right. The LXX. give their support to this meaning, and it suits admirably in the New 
Testament passages in question. Zhe foresaid mystery is that discussed in Rom. ix. sqq., which is spoken 
of to the Ephesians also, namely: that Christ hath made in Himself of Jews and Gentiles, these two, one 
new man (ph. ii. 15), so that all believers from among Jews as well as Gentiles are one in Christ (Gal. iii, 
28), Israel after the Spirit, the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16). This mystery we ought to know well, in order 
that we may not in our self-sufficiency forget, that hardening has happened to the nation of Israel accord- 
ing to desert, of right, which judgment of hardening endures unto the end, until the fulness of the Gentile 
vations be come in, namely, in Israel’s place as a nation, xe} obra (ver. 26), t.e. and so (but not: and then), 
in this way all Israel shall be saved. That is to say: when the silently and continually growing temple 
of God shall be built up to the last stone (Eph. ii. 21), in this way shall ald Israel, i.e. all. that belony to 
it im truth (Rom. ix. 6), in this way shall all the children of the promise attain to salvation, which 
would be the dwortreacis cis wsgsrosjotwe, the full salvation (Eph. i. 14), the dwoxéau dus ray viay rod Osou (Roi, 
viii, 19). And with this agrees also the Pauline application of the quotation from Isa. lix. 20, viz. not: 


for Zion (iy), Sept. tvsxey Ziéy, but ix BWév; thus (erm), when the salvation comes from the Jews te 
the Gentiles. Comp. Doctrinal Reflections on Deut. xxx. (Lange’s Com.). 
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Extremely interesting is the view of Ezekiel, to which the unknown painter of the lately 
rediscovered noteworthy wall-paintings in the remarkable double church of the 12th century 
at Schwarz-Rheindorf, opposite Bonn, has given expression. (Comp. Simons, Die Doppel- 
kirche zu Schwarz-Rheindorf ; Kueter, Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, ii. 3 Aufl. pp. 96 
ag0 sqq.; Rheinlands Baudenkmale des Mittelalters, 7 Heft.) Formerly a collegiate church, it 
‘eft free for the canonesses, whose places were in the upper chapel, the look (through a round 
opening, with balustrade) at the high altar in the lower church area. From this lower church 
the wall-paintings taken from the book of Ezekiel rise up, closing with a representation from 
the Revelation of John, above the altar of the upper church. These lower wall-paintings after 
Ezekiel place together, ¢.y. the vision of Ezekiel in ch. i., and the transfiguration of Christ ; 
the manifold abominations in the temple (Ezek. viii. sqq.), and the expulsion of the buyers 
and sellers by the Saviour; and opposite one another Ezekiel’s visions of judgment, and the 
final self- judgment of Israel by the crucifixion of the Messiah, What Kugler (following Hohe) 
mistakenly interprets as the figure of ‘a gaint,” is the Apostle Paul, marked out as such by 
his long Roman garment and his youthful form (Acts vii. 58), as well as by the threefold halo 
(2 Cor. xii. 2, ‘up to the third heaven ”), to whom, on the other side, corresponds Peter, as 
he who has the keys of the Church upon earth, the temple of Ezekiel. The whole, down to 
the minutest details, is a spirited exegesis of our prophet, in the style of the middle ages. 


a 


§ 11. 


1. Babbinical.—Rascui, as he is usually called, R. Salomon ben Isaaki, incorrectly named 
** Jarchi,” Latin by Breirnaupr, Commentarius Hebr. in proph. majores, etc. ; Lat. vers. ed. J. Fr. 
Breithaupt, 4, Gotha 1713.—Davip Kimcur (“ Radak,” according to Jewish abbreviation) 
in BuxrorF’s Rabbinical Bible—Isaac ABARBANEL, Amsterdam edition, 1641, fol —SaLoMoN 
BEN MELECH (called “ Michlal Jophi”’), edition in fol., with ABENDANA’S additions, Amster- 
dam, 1685.—Of more recent Jewish expositions, L. Puitippson, Jsraelitische Bibel, 2 Ausg., 
Leipzig 1858, ii. Theil, was used. 

2. Patristic.—OriGceNn, Homilie XIV. in Ezechielem, txaoyal eis tov ieCexima.—GREGORY 
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APPENDIX. 


[Only two distinct works on the Prophecies of Ezekiel have of late years been issued from 
the British press: one by Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., the editor of the present translation, in 
the Lange series, published by the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, first edition in 1851, third 
edition iu 1863 ; and another by the late Dr. E. Henderson in 1855, Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 
Londor The latter work consists only of 219 pages, of which considerably more than the 
half is occupied by the text.—P. F.] 


THE PROPHET EZEKIEL 





A. FIRST PRINCIPAL PART.—Cu: 1—xx1v. 


THE PROPHECY OF JUDGMENT. 


I. THE DIVINE MISSION OF EZEKIEL.—Cn. 1-11. 11. 


1. THe Vision oF GLory (CH. I.). 


IT has been customary, as at Isa. vi. and Jer. i., so also here, to read Ezekiel’s call to be a 
prophet as if it were his ordination or consecration to office. But even in the case of Isa. vi., 
where the official activity of the prophet does not certainly first begin, but where we find 
ourselves already in the midst of his labours, one has been compelled for this reason to 
individualize and to define more exactly ; and instead of making it a call to the prophetic office 
in general, has made it a call to a special mission. This necessity, which is occasioned there 
by the position of the 6th chapter, would not indeed be present here; for the history of 
Ezekiel’s call would be found exactly in the right, or at least in an unexceptionable place, namely, 
at the commencement of his official activity. It would be just as in the case of Jeremiah 
(ch. 1. 4 sqq.), only not in equally simple circumstances, so far as the vision is concerned. 
But as regards Jeremiah’s case, the historical call at a definite period of his life is from the first 
the element that falls into the background ; what above all is prominent, is the divine consecra- 
tion and appointment of Jeremiah as a prophet even before his appeurance and birth in time. 
It is a thoroughly ideal history the history of the call of the prophet Jeremiah, and not to be 
compared with what Ezekiel relates to us in these chapters (i.—iii.). If then we keep by that 
which lies before us, is it anywhere a call to the prophetic office that is spoken of? If we bring 
closely together the detailed vision of Ezek. i., and the more compressed, briefer one of Isa. 
vi. 1-4, then also Ezek. ii: 3 sqq. contains merely the mission of Ezekiel, which is represented 
as a divine one, just as Isa. vi. 8 sqq. contains that of Isaiah. It is this, and by no means to 
tell us how Ezekiel was called to be a prophet, that is the essential element in the opening 
chapters of our book. So much does the idea of the prophetic mission from God dominate the 
whole, that neither does the real incongruity of how a sinner among sinners is permitted to 
be the seer of the holy God (comp. Isa. vi. 5 sqq.), nor the seeming incongruity of how a man 
who is not eloquent, and too young, is sent as a prophet (comp. Jer. i. 6 sqq.), come to 
a solution, but Ezekiel has simply to open his mouth and to eat what is given him by God 
(ch. ii. 8 sqq.). The question, therefore, is not, how he becomes qualified for the office of a 
prophet,—thus Isaiah, if such a view is held in his case, in the relation alleged, but more 
correctly perhaps for his special commission, is qualified by the removal of sin (Isa. vi. 
6 sqq.); or Jeremiah, by means of the touch of Jehovah’s hand (Jer. i. 9) ;—the question 
rather turns on this point simply, in what capacity Ezekiel will have to discharge his prophetic 
office, to execute his mission. The distinction between the call in general and a mission in 
particular might admit of being expressed as that between something more subjective and 
what is more objective, in some such way as this: that, in the call, the prophet as subject stands 
in the foreground; in the mission, the objective matter of fact preponderates, in which and 
through which the prophet has to develope his activity, which is Ezekiel’s case. For the more 
general call, of course in its individual character in the case of each, one might have to confine 
himself in the case of Ezekiel as well as of Isaiah to their names (§ 1), while Jeremiah’s name 
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wems rather to e his mission, The divine legitimation of the mission of Ezekiel is the 
primary meaning ot ch. iii, On the whole, it approximates too much the peculiar nature 
of the prophetic office to the, priestly and the kingly, when we speak in this way of the con- 
seeration of a prophet. The mission of a prophet is at all events in actual fact equivalent 
to his ~onsecration to the prophetic office. 





CHAPTER I. 


1 AND it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth menéh, on the fifth day 
of the month, as I was in the midst of the captivity, by the river Chebar, that 
2 the heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God. On the fifth of the month 
—it was the fifth year [fom me time] of the carrying away captive of king 
3 Jehoiachin—The word of Jehovah came in reality unto Ezekiel the priest, the 
son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans by the river Chebar; and the hand of 
4 Jehovah came upon him there. And I saw, and, behold, a stormy wind came 
out of the north, a great cloud, and fire flashing into itself, and brightness round 
about it [me cosa}, and out of the midst of it [me me] as the look of the brightness 
of gold, out of the midst of the fire, And out of the midst thereof [etme me] 
peared the likeness of four living creatures. And this was their appearance: 
they had the likeness of a man. And every one had four faces, and every one 
of them four wings And their feet were straight feet; and the sole of their 
feet was like the sole of a calf's foot ; and sparkling like the look of bright brass. 
And they had the hands of a man under their wings on their four sides; and 
they four had their faces and their wings. Joined one to another were theit 
Wings ; they turned not when they went ; they went every one st ight forward. 
10 As for the likeness of their faces, they four had the face of a man, and the face 
of a lion on the right side: and they four had the face of an ox on the left side; 
11 and they four had the face of an eagle. And their faces and their wings were 
separated above; in every ane two were joined, and two covering their bodies. 
12 And they went every one straight forward: whither the spirit was to go, they 
13 went; they turned not when they went. As for the likeness of the living 
ereatures, their appearance was Ike kindled, burning coals of fire, like the 
os of torches: this [me &e] was going round between the living creatures; 
and the fire had brightness, and out of the fire went forth lightning. And the 
living creatures ran and returned as the appearance of a flash of lightning. 
15 And I saw the living creatures, and, behold, one wheel was upon the eart 
16 beside the living creatures, for its four faces The appearance of the wheels 
and their make was hke unte the leok of the precious stone of Tartessus: and 
they four had ame likeness; and their appearance and their make was as it were 
17 a wheel in the midst of a wheel. When they went, they went upon their four 
18 sides: they turned not when they went. As for their falloes, there was a high- 
ness about them, and fearfulmess was about them; and their felloes were full 
19 of eyes round about them four And when the living creatures went, the wheels 
went beside them; and when the living creatures were lifted up from the 
20 earth, the wheels were lifted up Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they 
[te Nemg craves] Went, thither was also the spirit to go [in me wheas}]; and the 
wheels were lifted up beside them: for the spirit of the Nving creature was in 
21 the wheels When those went, they also went; and when those stood, these 
also Stood ; and when those were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted 
22 up beside them: for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels. Anda 
likeness was over the heads of the living creature [ren 2}—an expanse, like unte 
23 the look of the terrible erystal, stretched out over their heads above. And 
under the expanse were their wings straight, the one toward the other: to ever 
34 ane two which covered, to every ane two which covered their bodies. And i 
heard the noise of their wings, ike the noise of many waters, as the voice of the 
Ahnighty, & wii, in their going, the noise of tumult, as the noise of an host: 
35 when they stood, they let down their wings And there came a voice from 
above the expanse which was over their head: when they stood, they let dowr 
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see 
26 their wings. And above the expanse that was over their head was there as the 
appearance of a sapphire stone, the likeness of a throne: and upon the likeness 
27 of the throne the likeness as the appearance of a man above upon it. And I saw 
as the look of the brightness of gold, as the appearance of fire, a house round 
about it ; from the appearance of his loins and upwards, and from the appearance 
of his loins and downwards, I saw as it were the appearance of fire, and bright- 
ness round about Him. As the appearance of the bow that will be in the cloud 
on the day of heavy rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round about. 
This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Jehovah. And I saw, and fell 
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upon my face, and heard the voice of one that spake. 


Ver. 2. Sept.: ... te» alyporwosns Iwoxtie— 

Ver. 3... . is’ ius yup xupiov. (Syr., Arab. and some MSS.: sbyy,) 

Vere: wup kerrpurroy . . ds dpucis hAsetpov ... x. Ceyyos ivadte, Vulg.: ignis invelvens ... 
Ver. 5. . .. ds duce . . . Jvav—animalium. 


Ver. 6. Other readings: ony, }7D; mond, i, mond. 


Ver. 7... . 2. xrépwrot of rodes adrav, x. omivOnpts ds 6 ikeorpamray xaArxos, 


quasi aspectus aeris candentis. 


%. hoppes ol wripuyss adcow'—et scintillae 


Ver. 9. ixousvoes isp: ons Evtpas. K. re pocorn adroy obx texsorpegovro iy ra BodiSesy cedsce (anoth. read.: pnba). 


Ver. 10. Anoth. read.: inyaasd. 
Ver. 11. K: ei xrepuyes airay txrtramsves dveOey— 


Ver. 12. Anoth. read.: pnob3. 
Ver. 13. K. & ueow rev Yuan dpacis ds dvOpaxan . 
PNW). 


Ver. 14. . . . ds sides rou Belex. 


+. Anuraday cverpiotvon dye uso sav Cowan .. 


. (anoth. read.: 


Ver. 16. Other readings: ANID); JM Wy), wanting in Sept.; {TN 


Ver. 17. Anoth. read.: omMya. 


Ver. 18. . . . ob3¢ of vwros eiray . . 


. %. Dov circ, %. Of yarrol— 


Ver. 20. Od dy ty 4 vegern Exes ro wvevpece rou wopsutcbou (nab ‘spw yo are wanting in some MSS. The Greek 


and Syriac translators and the Targ. (?) omit 5 b ny). 


Ver. 22. Sept., Vulg., Syr., Chald., Arab. read FR) ‘43. 
Ver. 28. . . 


. ai wrepuyes ebron ixrerapeves, xreproroaves ixspe oy ixtpa, ixwore Ivo eorRevypsvar,—(MY vod 


mond ‘sp are wanting in some MSS., Vulg., Sept., and Arab.) 


Ver. 24. . . . ddaros xoAdov, ws any ixavou . 


+ + Gay Tov Aoyou ws Gavy rapseBorns. 


Ver. 25. }MbIS ‘an DWyY3 are wanting in some MSS., in Sept.?, Syr., and Arab. 


Ver. 27. . . . ds épaciv xupos towbiy airov xvxdo— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Vers. 1-3 a preface, which contains intro- 
ductory matter in general—specially to the vision 
which immediately follows, what is most neces- 
sary respecting the time, person, place, and 
subject-matter on hand. This latter, the subject- 
matter, is ‘‘ visions of God”’ in the plural, which 
are separated by means of the expression: ‘‘and 
I saw, and, behold” (vers. 4, 15), properly into 
two visions only, vers. 4-14, and 15-28 ; but it 
will commend itself to treat vers. 22-28 as a sepa- 
rate conclusion completing both visions. 


Vers. 1-38. —Preface, Introductory. 


Ver. 1. ‘‘And it came to pass.” —The imperf. 
with } consecut., as usual without Dagesh forte, 
indicating a continuation, an advance, connection 
with something going before, begins, as often 
elsewhere, so also here the book of Ezekiel. 
Since there is no real connection, as in the case 
of Exodus, Ezra, a connection in thought is to be 
assumed, as in the case of Ruth, Esther. The 
chronology, still more the inner relationship 
(comp. the Introduction, §§ 2, 3, 4), suggests a 
connection with Jeremiah. Hengstenberg, while 
he lays stress upon the similar commencements, 
by which Joshua is connected with the Penta- 
teuch, the book of Judges with Joshua, the books 
of Samuel and also Ruth with the book of 
Judges, understands, besides a special connection 
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of Ezekiel with Jeremiah (whose letter (Jer. xxix.), 
directed shortly before to the exiles, formed as 
it were the programme for the labours of our 
prophet), in general (as in the case of the book of 
Esther) the incorporation (represented by such a 
commencement) in a chain of sacred books, a con- 
nection with a preceding sacred literature. In 
a more definite way Athanasius brought intc 
connection with this the passage in Josephus 
(Antig. x.)—comp. Introd. § 5—and made out 
that the one book of Ezekiel, with which the 
present one is here connected by means of }, had 
gone amissing through the negligence of the 
Jews. Pyadus cites Augustine (on Ps. iv.) and 
Gregory the Great in support of a view according 
to which this 4 is intended to connect the outward 
word of the prophet with what he had heard 
inwardly, with the inward vision (CoRN. A 
Lapipe: ‘‘What he had formerly seen in his 
spirit or heard from God he connects by means of 
‘and’ with something else which he saw and 
heard thereafter, and which he now relates”). 
Very many expositors have been quite content 
with a pleonastic Hebrew idiom, and with chang- 
ing the sense of the future into that of the 
preterite. (According to Keil, appealing to 
Ewald (Ausf. Lehrb. § 231, 6), it is merely 
‘*something annexed to a circle of what is finished 
—a circle already mentioned, or assumed as 
known.”)—In the thirtieth year, etc. Where tas 
divine legitimation of Ezekiel for his labours 
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about to be described, and at the same time for 
“his literary labours—this book of his—is to be 
shown, and where accordingly the prophet speaks 
of himself in the first person, going on im- 
mediately to say: ‘‘as I,” so that 198) in such 


close juxtaposition with maw nrwhwa looks like 


the usual phrase TY owoy ja, there it ought 
to appear as simple as it is natural to think, with 
Origen and Gregory, of the thirticth year of 
Ezekiel’s life. There was no necessity whatever 
for Hengstenberg (comp. Introd. § 3) to urge the 
significance ‘‘as respects the man of priestly 
family.” The appointment of the thirtieth year 
in Num. iv., with a view to ‘‘the carrying of the 
sanctuary during the journey through the wilder- 
ness—a work requiring the full vigour of man- 
hood,” cannot in actual fact be applied to Ezekiel ; 
and we must then in a figurative way compare 
his prophetic labours in exile, especially his 
preaching of the glory of the Lord, and the 
circumstance that through Hzekiel’s exercise of 
the prophetic office the ord became to the exiles 
as a sanctuary in the captivity (ch. xi. 16), with 
that carrying of the tabernacle during the time 
of the wilderness. For ‘‘ theological exposition,” 
of course, ‘‘the entrance on office of the Baptist 
and of Christ after completing their thirtieth 
year” may be keptin view. The indefiniteness of 
the statement of time, ‘‘in the thirtieth year,” is 
not greater than the indefiniteness with respect 
tothe person: ‘‘asI.” As the latter indefiniteness 
is removed in ver. 3 by the mention of the name, 
ete., so (according to Kliefoth, and also Keil) the 
corresponding addition : in the fourth month, on 
the fifth day, by the repetition in ver. 2 of the 
fifth of the month, viz. the fifth day of the fore- 
mentioned fourth month, is brought into con- 
nection with the objectivity of the ‘‘fifth year 
from the carrying away captive of king Jeho- 
iachin,” and in this way relieved of all want of 
clearness, while at the same time expressly 
separated from the date: ‘‘in the thirtieth year,” 
just as this latter itself is so much the more 
evidently left to its simplest, natural accepta- 
tion of the thirtieth year of the prophet’s life. 
If then ver. 2 afterwards supplies the period 
according to which Ezekiel adjusts his first, sub- 
jective date, the supposition of another so-called 
“publicly current era”’ is superfluous, apart from 
the fact, that no such era has hitherto been 
pointed out. Recourse has been had (1) to a 
Jewish era, and (2) to a Babylonian one. (1.) 
Thus Hitzig adheres to the opinion of many 
Jewish expositors, that the reference is to the 
thirtieth year from a jubilee! (comp. on ch. xl. 1), 
but combats what is yet so necessary, the more 
exact definition, e.g., of Raschi, that in this way 
the reckoning is from the eighteenth year of king 
Josiah, important on account of the finding of 
the book of the law, etc. (2 Kings xxii. sqq.; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. sqq.); while Havernick declares 
this reckoning (already that of the Chaldee 
Paraphrast, Jerome, Grotius, and also Ideler) 
‘the only tenable one,” as also that which is 
“alone suited to the context:” ‘that with the 
‘ast period of prosperity there stands contrasted 


1 The Jews reckon tle jubilee year from the fourteenth 
year after the taking possession of the land of Canaan, and 
place the destruction of Jerusalem in the thirty-sixth year 
of the jubilee; so that the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s cap- 
tivity == the thirtieth of the jubilee. 


the last period of misfortune (under Jehoiachin): 
the numbers are prophetically significant state- 
ments, pointing to the weighty circumstance of 
the prophet’s making his appearance in a memor- 
able, fatal time.” We must therefore assume a 
‘priestly’ mode of reckoning. Calvin lays stress 
upon the Greek analogy of Olympiads, as well as 
the Roman one of retkoning according to con- 
sulates, and in favour of the gs under Josiah 
brings forward the peculiarly solemn passover- 
feast at that time. (2.) For accepting a Baby- 
lonian era one might urge the sojourn of Ezekiel 
in Babylon, especially his peculiar attention to 
chronology, which dates from this seat of astro- 
nomical science. In this case the fifth year of 
the captivity of Jehoiachin has been reckoned as 
the year B.c. 595, and the thirtieth year from 
that as the year B.o. 625, when Nabopolassar 
ascended the Chaldean throne; and either the 
eighteenth year of Josiah has been taken as con- 
temporaneous therewith, or the era of Nabo- 
polassar merely has been clung to (eg. by 
Scaliger, Perizonius). But the reckoning does 
not agree; according to Bunsen, at least, the fifth 
year of the captivity of Jehoiachin would be the 
year B.c. 593. Perizonius wished therefore to be 
at liberty to read in Ezekiel the thirty-second 
instead of the thirtieth year. J. D. Michaelis 
helps himself by making the reckoning start not 
from Nabopolassar’s ascending the throne, but 
from the conquest of Nineveh and Babylon by 
him. Comp. besides in Hitzig—The fourth 
month, since the first (Nisan) coincides for the 
most part with our March, corresponds to our June, 
or, according to J. D. Michaelis, Hitzig, Bun- 
sen, to July nearly. The (probably Babylonian) 
name of it would be Tammuz; but the prophet 
follows still the custom of antiquity, which, with 
only some exceptions, did not give names to the 
separate months, but merely numbered them.— 


nbyn-yina ‘Ni. As the time is indicated by 


“in the thirtieth year,” so also next the place is 
indicated in a personal way: as I was, etc. That 





the clause might by itself mean, cum essem in 
medio captivorum, is beyond a doubt ; but that 
the LXX. in this case translate more correctly 
than the Vulgate is not less undoubtedly clear 
from ch. iii. 11, 15. Hitzig’s solution (favoured 
by Klief., Keil): ‘‘in the district (region) of their 
(the exiles’) dwelling-places (settlements),” is 
superfluous ; more accurate is his remark: “and 
besides he himself was a captive.” Rightly 
Ewald : in the midst of the captivity. The his- 
torical dates in the prophetic books have a certain 
designedness, something symbolic about them,— 
are at all events not simply historical notices ; 
they are intended to be understood in the light 
of the idea, exactly as that was to be realized in 
the case in hand, and hence characteristically as 
regards the prophet in question. Jn the midst of 
the misery the prophet was to behold the glory of 
God for his people (comp. Introd. § 5). Calvin 
on this occasion enters into a polemic against the 





notion of the Jews, as if the hand of God were 
shortened towards the holy land, ete. Ezekiel 
was, according to ch. iii, 11, 15, alone by the 
river, and did not go, till he had had the vision, 
among the multitudes of his countrymen who 
dwelt or happened to be ucarest him.—By the 
river Chebar, comp. Introd. § 4 (Calvin attaches 
{indeed no importance to it, but he mentions the 
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opinion of those who regard the rivers as places 
consecrated for revelations, inasmuch as they give 
ean to their symbolical character | ‘‘ the 
ghter element of water,” while ‘‘the earth 
appears heayier”], or inasmuch as others think 
of the ‘‘cleansing”’ power of water and the like. 
A kind of spiritual reference to Ps. exxxvii. 1 
Calvin looks upon as forced.) Hengstenberg 
compares Dan. viii. 2, x. 4; Ezekiel is ‘‘removed 
to the Chebar, because there he is far from the 
bustle of men, and allured to great thoughts by 
the rushing of the water.”! And then it is 
alleged he was ‘‘there «nly in vision,” as is clear 
from ch. ili. 12, 14! As if, forscoth, the Spirit 
could not have carried Lim to and from the actual 
river! Then we must understand ‘‘in the midst 
of the captivity” likewise as being in vision. In 
Daniel it is expressly said at ch. viii. 2 to be in 
vision, and at ch. x. 4 as well as here it is to 
be conceived of as not being so. At Ezek. viii. 
3, xi. 24, the definition as to its being in vision 
is expressly added. (Some have also formed to 
themselves a conception of the sojourn by the 
water after the analogy of the Romish Ghetto, as 
Martial says instead of Jew transtiberinus. )—The 
personal reference is kept up still in the descrip- 
tion of the subject in hand, of what took place: 
the heavens were opened, and I saw—; so much 
is the divine authorization of Ezekiel the leading 
thought. The opening of the heavens refers, as 
respects the form, as regards the character of the 
vision, to this vision which follows. There is in 
this respect nothing more general intended by it 
(John i, 52), as Keil seems to hint. Comp., 
however, Matt. iii. 16; Mark i. 10; Luke iii. 21; 
Acts vii. 56, x. 10, 11; Rev. iv. 1, xix. 11. As 
regards what is essential in all ways and forms, 
Calvin will be right in maintaining, that ‘‘God 
opens His heavens, not that in reality they are 
cleft asunder, but inasmuch as, after the removal 
of all hindrances, He enables the eyes of believers 
to penetrate to His heavenly glory.” As Jerome 
has already said: fide credentis intellige, eo quod 
ccelestia sint illi reserata mysteria. (Grotius 
makes the heavens to be rent open by repeated 
flashes of lightning.) ‘‘He who says this, testifies 
that what he has seen he has not seen as some- 
thing which has come out of the-earth or existed 
first on the earth, but that it has descended from 
heaven, and consequently been visions of God” 
(Coccrrus). If the opening of the heavens 
depicts the manner of the thing, how it happened, 
then the expression, visions of God (ch. xl. 2), 
specifies the thing itself under discussion, and that 
first of all in accordance with what follows, where 
the next thing is vision. The genitive relation 
cannot be rendered by: sublime visions, or the 
like (as Calvin already rejects as frigid the inter- 
pretation : visiones prestantissimas, quia divinum 
vocatur in scriptura quidquid excellit), but it 
might perhaps, in accordance also with linguistic 
usage elsewhere, pass as equivalent to: divine 
visions, i.e. in the manner of Isa. vi., 1 Kin, 
xxii. 19, 2 Kings vi. 17, ete. (Hitzig: heavenly 
visions). Quia ex ccelo demonstratas, ideoque 
divinas et a Deo ostensas (CoccEIus). As genitive 
of the subject (auctoris) it might be interpreted 
in accordance with Num. xxiv. 4, 16, either: 
visions which God (as well as they) sees, or: 


1 Corn. a Lap. ingeniously compares the gentle murmur- 
Ing of the waters to the effect of music upon Elisha (2 Kings 
ii. 15). 





visions which God gives to see (which proceed 
from God); which would correspond with the air 
of the following vision, that of legitimating 
Ezekiel’s call as a divine one. ‘‘The divine 
visions stand opposed to the visions of one’s own 
heart, the empty fancies of false prophets, Jer. 
xxiii. 25, 26” (HENGSTENBERG). ‘‘ Otherwise it 
would have been incredible, that @ prophet should 
have arisen out of Chaldea. Nazareth even (John 
i. 47) was still situated in the promised land. 
Thus the divine call needed to be confirmed as 
such in a special way” (Catv.). As genitive of 
the object the meaning would be, visions which 
have reference to God, have Him as their object; 
which suits the contents of the vision as expressed 
at ver. 28. Here: visions of God; in Jer. i. 1: 


words of Jeremiah. — NNN} is the complete form 


without apocope, as after the } consecut. not 
seldom in the first person and in the later books. 
Ver. 2 is occupied with a reference to the dates. 
It was the fifth year from the carrying away 
captive of king Jehoiachin, and it is meant of the 
** objective common era” (HENGSTENBERG),* just 
as also in the sequel of this notice (ver. 3), which 
is betterinserted immediately than later. Ezekiel 
—a thing which does not occur elsewhere in the 
book (ch. xxiv. 24!)—speaks of himself in the 
third person. Without verses 2, 3, with ver. 1 
simply pushed forward to ver. 4, we would have 
the impression that a private document, a leaf 
of the prophet’s journal, lay before us. The ex- 
plicit statement of ver. 2 was the more necessary, 
where already in ver. 1 the fifth of the fourth 
month was to be explained with reference to this 
fixed period, the most important of course for the 
immediate hearers of the prophet, and therefore 
easily intelligible for them, and also retained by 
the prophet throughout, but for others not equally 
clear. That vers. 2, 3 “interrupt” (EWALD) the 
connection cannot be alleged; we shall find the 





opposite. — dja in ver. 1 is essentially the same as 
maby in ver. 2, the distinction to be made being 


perhaps this, that the former refers more to the 
condition, the latter to the action.—As to the 
historical fact, see 2 Kings xxiv. 6 sqq., 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 9 syq.—ypr%}) as here, in 2 Kings, 2 
Chron. pain, is called in Jer. xxii. 24, 28 
371.90, in ch. xxiv. 1 of the same book 47%)5', and 
in ch. xxvii. 20 °95’.—Kliefoth, on the basis of 
the detailed exposition in Hiavernick, gives pro- 
minence as regards this period, on the one hand, 
to the unpleasant impression of the first circular 
letter (Jer. xxix.) to the exiles, and on the other 
hand, to the inflaming of their minds by the later 
prophetic announcement in Jer. li. 59 sqq. 
Comp. in the remainder of the Introd. § 5. 
‘That it was already the fifth year, is held up as 
a reproach to the stiffmeckedness of the Jews” 
(Catv.). The appearance of Ezekiel tock place 
in the most hopeful period of the reign of Zede- 
kiah, when false prophecy was making its voice 
heard at home and abroad. To all this seeming 
and fancied glory, opposed as it was to the divine 
word of the true prophets, Ezekiel’s wsion of glory 
formed the divine antithesis. 





1 Namely, the exile, for which reason he dow. not reckou 
! according to the year of the reign of Zedekiah. 
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Ver. 3. 99 pin, inf. absol., in solemnly rhetori- 


cal fashion emphasizing the divine attestation of 
the prophet: really, expressly, quite certainly. 
The full unquestionable reality of the transaction 
is to be indicated.—Though ver. 1 spoke of the 
person, time, place, subject-matter, all the 
elements of the introduction, yet ver. 2 reverted 
to the time; and so ver. 3 speaks anew first of all 
of the subject-matter as ' 737, which came to 
Ezekiel, by which expression this same subject- 
matter, linking itself on to ver. 1 (there, “‘ visions 
of God;” here, ‘‘the word of Jehovah’), is now 
designated according to its intrinsic, its essential 
character as the product of the Spirit (1 Thess. 
ii. 13). It isat the same time the exact announce- 
ment of what follows, and the introduction thereto ; 
for at ver. 28 there is a transition from the “I 
saw” to the ‘‘I heard the voice of one that spake,” 
and this latter is shown from ch. ii. 4 to be ‘‘ the 
Lord Jehovah.”—As to the name of the prophet 
and that of his father, as well as the priestly rank 
of both, with which the personal description is 
completed, comp. Introd. §§ 1, 3. For the pur- 
pose in a quite objective way of making more 
prominent his divine legitimation, Ezekiel speaks 
of himself as of a third person. (Like the LXX., 


the Syriac and Arabic versions presuppose sy, 


the reading of several Codd.) Humility also, in 
a case where he had been deemed worthy of such 
a revelation (comp. the similar mode of expression 
in 2 Cor. xii. 2 sqq.), recommended his speaking 
in the third person.—The renewed mention of 
the place is not a mere repetition of the words : 
by the river Chebar, but a more exact definition 
alike of this river, and especially of the phrase: 
‘‘in the midst of the captivity,” both being 
defined’ by O°73 ~IN3,—in the sense, however, of 
land of the Chaldeans=land of the enemy, to 
which at the close of the verse DY again points 
back, emphatically, as Calvin remarks. This 
locality was only too significant a corrective of 
presumption on the one hand, as of despair on the 
other, or rather of fleshly narrow-mindedness in 
general. —If then, finally, the subject-matter is 
again brought into prominence, and that as 
respects its producing cause, viz. that the hand 
of Jehovah came upon him, this certainly is not 
said without reference to the statement: ‘‘and I 
fell upon my face,” in ver. 28, and might indeed 
have preceded the words: the word of Jehovah 
came in reality (Hirzie); but the immediately 
following subject-matter (ver. 4) demanded this 


or some such transition at the close of the verse. | 


Thus verses 2, 3 complete the section. The 
formula of transition used is one that occurs again 
(Introd. § 7), ch. iii. 22, xxxvil. 1, xl.1. Comp. 
2 Kings iii. 15. The expression the hand of 
Jehovah always means a divine manifestation of 
power, but in the sense of action, consequently 
with will and intention, by means of which self- 
will and refusal on the part of man are laid in the 
dust, and the man is prepared for the divine 
purpose. For whatever may be the natural basis 
subjectively (intellectually, morally, and spiritu- 
ally), as well as objectively (as respects the nexus 
in the history of the time or of the individual), 
the prophstic word as God’s word, as visions of 
God, is neither a product of one’s own effort and 
exertion, reflection and investigation, nor a result 
of mere human instruction. tt is not gifts, not 


‘Jewish tradition. 
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study that makes the prophet, just as also we d: 
not meet with inclination as a prophetic favtor 
but constraint must be put upon them,—the 
prophets needed to be overpowered. Thus some- 


thing lies in the ' 7) yoy. Comp. Jer. xx. 7. 
If this appears in a still stronger form where in- 


stead of 17M}, @.g. at ch, viii. 1, we have Spm, 
ch. xi. 5 certainly explains 's» 4% by '%» myn; it is 


the power of the Spirit. ‘‘ He has thus expressed 
the energy of the divine Spirit” (THEopoRET). 
Hence the prophetic preparation in consequence of 
this is rightly given by Oehler in the first place 
as a divine knowledge (comp. Jer. xxiii. 18 with 
Amos iii. 7), to which there cannot be wanting 
as a second element the sanctifying as well as 
strengthening efficacy (Ps. 1. 16 sqq. ; Mic. iil. 
8). J. Fr. Starck quotes: impulsus inopinatus, 
illuminatio extraordinaria, spiritus prophetize 
vehemens, afflatus Spiritus Sancti singularis. 
‘‘Thus he saw what other men did not see, then 
he recollected all that he had seen and heard, and 
understood the meaning of the Lord and did His 
commandment.” Cocc. (On old pictures of the 
prophets, as well as in the frescoes of the church 
at Schwarz-Rheindorf, a hand is painted, which is 
stretched from heaven. ) 


Vers. 4-28.—Hzekiel’s Vision of the Glory of 
Jehovah. 


Isaac Casaubon, in his once far-famed Hxercita- 
tiones, xvi. de reb. sacr. et eccl. adv. Baronium 
(Geneva 1655), asserts: ‘‘in the whole of the Old 
Testament there is nothing more obscure than the 
beginning and the end of the book of Ezekiel.” 
Under the same impression Calvin declares, that 
“‘he acknowledges that he does not understand 
this vision.” Jerome had pronounced that ‘‘in 
its interpretation all the synagogues of the Jews 
are dumb, giving as their reason that it transcends 
man’s capacity, et de hac et de edijficatione templi, 
quod in ultimo hujus prophete scribitur, aliquid 
velle conari.” The Jewish designation for the 
following vision is 7357p, ‘‘chariot” or ‘‘ team 


of four,” in accordance with the four living 
creatures and the four wheels. HivrerNicK: ‘‘It 
formed the basis and the point of support for the 
later mystic theology in its endless gnostic specu- 
lations about the divine essence and the higher 
spirit-world.” As their natural theology is called 
among the Jews mwy7g, so the mystic is called 
331): 
thirtieth year either the beginning of Genesis, or 
the Song of Songs, or the beginning and end of 
the book of Ezekiel; such is the admonition of 
Comp. Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstl. Vortr. d. Juden, p. 162 sqq. (the most 
important work of more recent times in this 
department). 

Umbreit, while he denies him the poetic gift, 
ascribes to Ezekiel “‘in the rarest degree the 
ability which is characteristic of the painter, of 
making visible to the eye what he has seen.” 
But even the celebrated picture of Raphael in t te 
Pitti Gallery at Florence may pass as a criticism 
of this assertion. There there is more than one 
feature quite passed over: what is separate 
appears grouped together; what is united, o: *he 


One is not to read before reaching his 


CHAP, 
other hand, appears divided. To the artistic 
conception of the greatest painter the vision of 
Ezekiel presented itself with difficulty. We shall 
be compelled to assert even more positively, that 
with all the ‘‘exactitude of delineation, and with 
the plastic art in the giving of details” (UMBREIT), 
an obscurity remains over the whole, even merely 
as respects the setting it before the eye, an invisi- 
bilit , which is not certainly to be ascribed to 
“overcrowding,” but which lies in the subject- 
matter, the object of the vision, which results 
from the thing itself. The representation of 
Ezekiel wrestles with its subject, as the amplifica- 
tion, the repetition and recurrence again to what 
has been said, shows. It must indeed be the case, 
according to Exod. xxxiii., that (vers. 22, 23) 
only the ‘‘back parts” of the glory of God are 
capable of being seen by man here upon earth. 
Comp. 1 John iii. 2. Certainly, if Ezekiel, 
because he had been carried out of the body, were 
to have seen the “‘face” of the glory of God, 
bis after-remembrance in the body of what he 
had seen would not have been capable of being 
expressed. Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 4, 3. The “un- 
approachable light,” in which God dwells (1 Tim. 
vi.. 16), remains from the time of the Sinaitic 
keynote theophany onwards for the whole of the 
Old Testament. Exod. xix. 9, 16, 20, 21 (Deut. 
iv. 11, v. 19); Lev. xvi. 2; 1 Kings viii. 12; Ps. 
Xevii. 2 (xviii. 12). 

We may quote the remark of Umbreit, that 
Ezekiel ‘‘repeats more frequently than any other 
prophet the statement: the word of Jehovah was 
thus made known to me, as if he had felt the 
word like a burden, and was unable to reproduce 
it as such in a very worthy manner; it is only to 
set down its symbol that he feels himself called 
in his inmost being.” There is also to be found 
in Ezekiel as compared with the older prophets a 
greater complication in the symbolism, in which 
the following vision especially is expressed in its 
plastic art. Comp. Introd. § 7. 

Inasmuch as it is vision, and consequently the 
divine element is represented visibly in pictures, 
these pictures have a divine import, are symbols, 
so that there belongs to them at the same time a 
concealing, relatively veiling character, especially 
as regards the people. The word of God must 
accordingly come in addition to the vision of God, 
in order to explain it for the prophet and the 
people. Comp. the distinction between ébrracius 
and aroxardispess xupiov, 2 Cor. xil. 1. 

But it is not so much a peaceful picture which 
presents itself to our prophet, as rather a phenome- 
non of a very excited character inwardly as well 
as outwardly ; a circumstance which must not 
remain unnoticed in the interpretation. The 
storm brings great clouds therefore. A strong 
brisk fire, which spreads its brightness round 
about, forms the interior of the cloud brought by 
the storm. Such is the first, outermost part of 
the vision, its porch as it were, which the prophet 
first of all enters (ver. 4). On a nearer view 
there are formed out of the intensive tire of the 
cloud as it were four ‘‘ living creatures,” which 
have at first sight the appearance of a man, and 
are therefore to be carried back in thought to this 
in general, whatever else in detail more exact 
description perceives in them. And so the four- 
fold group of the creatures is individualized in a 
fourfoldness of each of them: man, lion, oz, 
eagle. In spite of such fourfoldness, which is 
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perhaps also clear from other circumstances (thus 
they have wings, and at the same time the foot- 
soles of a calf, and yet the hands of a man, comp. 
at ver. 7), prominence is given expressly to a 
mutuality of relation, the unity of a whole, vers. 9. 
12, 15, 20, 21, 22 (vers. 5-14). Then, further, as 
the direction out of the north (ver. 4) has given 
the tendency of the vision in its immediate 
historical reference, so the wheels also bring the 
whole into connection with the earth. The more 
expressive connecting link will be the number 
four, the symbolic number (passing over from the 
living creatures to the wheels) of the cosmical 
relations, in which God reveals Himself. (BAHR, 
Symbolism of the Mosaic Oultus, i. p.—341.) 
The glory of Jehovah from heaven manifests itself 
with this second part of the vision as a glorifying 
of Jehovah upon earth, inasmuch as ‘the spirit 
of the living creature” unites in the closest way 
wheels and creatures (vers. 15-21). Lastly, the 
holy of holies of the vision is opened with the 
vault as of heaven over the heads of the chajah. 
The living creatures, into union with which the 
wheels are taken up by means of the “spirit,” are 
by means of the ‘‘voice,” which comes from above 
the vault, and that while they are at rest, united 
to Him who is enthroned there, who looked like 
aman. From Him ultimately everything pro- 
ceeds, just as to Him ultimately everything tends. 
As in the holy of holies of the tabernacle and of 
the temple, the vision culminates in the enthron- 
ing of Jehovah in His glory. Hence, too, it cannot 
be passed over without remark, that in this very 
excited phenomenon a thrice-repeated advance 
makes itself known. The first time the fire-cloud 


VN IAD Sovinn Pa (ver. 4). The second 
time the fire-picture of the chajoth var ony2 
omadn ANWS ninys (vers. 13, 7), with the 
height and dreadfulness and yryanm pyD of the 
wheels (vers. 18, 16). The third time: the 
mia mp pys yp and the throne AN] 


"BD jx, and the fire-bright appearance of the 


Glorious One thereon, the description of which, 
however, at last terminates significantly in: ‘‘ As 
the appearance of the bow,” ete. Fire, bright- 
ness, light,—this remains the common feature all 
three times; it forms consequently the funda- 
mental characteristic of the vision as respects its 
interpretation, in which, however, the meaning of 
the closing rainbow in the cloud must not be 
left out. 

Let us now attempt to get at the meaning of 
the vision. Although the separate symbols must 
be left over to the exegesis, yet the symbolism as 
a whole must be understood beforehand, according 
to which the import of the vision, especially in 
comparison and connection with other similar 
visions of the Old Testament, will come to light. 
Ezekiel himself leaves us in no doubt as to the 
meaning of his vision, for he says expressly at 


the close: ' 4)55 mips ANID NIT: It is 


therefore Jehovah's glory that presented itself to 
him, and presents itself to us in the vision. In 
so far as this can be distinguished more in its 
personal relation to Himself, and on the other 
side more in its active manifestaticn and execu- 
tion of His will, as Jehovah’s glo; y and as Hu 
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glorification, the sin of ch. i, 23 aay, by a 
lance at ch. x. 4, 19, be more precisely explained 
y Keil (following Hitzig), but for the interpreta- 

tion of the vision in ch. i. it is not advisable. 


Ag to the idea 725 for ‘‘glory,” comp. on ch. 
i, 28. Although the 3j35 of God stands for the 


appearance, hence for what is manifest (Introd. 
§ 10), yet the figurative representation of the same 
must not be taken as a matter of course for the 
essential idea. Gesenius says incorrectly in his 
Pocket Dictionary: ‘‘The Hebrew conceives (?) 
of it as a clear shining fire, from which fire issues, 
and which is usually enveloped in smoke;” for 
the Hebrew conceives of it rather (comp. Ges. 
himself) as ‘‘ weight, dignity, gravitas.” To the 
divine essence there belongs a corresponding 
sovereign dignity and sovereign power,—a glory 
(Herrlichkeit from ‘‘hehr’’), as well as a dominion 
(Herrschaft from ‘‘ Herr”). The two things con- 
ceived of as one idea, and not merely in antithesis 
to the world, but in the world as the light and the 


life of the world, is the 4j35 of God—the signif- 


cance of God for the world, The heavens declare 
the glory of God (Ps. xix. 1), and the whole earth 
is full of His glory (Isa. vi. 3). Without it 
there is nothing but ‘“‘ power and matter” 
(Biichner), and our view of the world is an 
atomistic one. Although the manifest aim of 
creation has been turned by reason of sin into the 
goal, yet Ps. xevii. 6 says and prophesies: ‘‘The 
heavens declare His righteousness, and all nations 
see His glory;” and in Num. xiv. 21 Jehovah swears 
by His life, that the glory of Jehovah shall fill 
the whole earth. If with this far-reaching look 
at the world’s goal, and on the broad foundation 
of the divine aim as regards the world (‘‘ Jeho- 
vah” is certainly everywhere ‘‘ Elohim’’), Ezekiel’s 
vision of Jehovah’s glory shapes itself first of all 
and predominantly as the righteousness of the 
Holy One, who will execute the judgment upon 
Jerusalem, and thus alsc upon that portion of 
Israel not yet in banishment by the Chebar, such 
a thing is easily understood as being necessary for 
that historical period, alike from the situation of 
affairs and as regards the persons. And this it is 
that is symbolized by the tire-cloud in particular, 
as well as in general by the fire-style, in which 
the whole is kept. Nevertheless there comes 
forth as the kernel of the fire-cloud the fire-picture 
of the four chajoth, whose meaning is as little 
reached when one goes back and gives them a 
Judaistic interpretation as the cherubim in the 
tabernacle or in the temple, as when one chris- 
tianizes them by anticipation, as Kliefoth does, 
as the ‘‘universality of the economy of salvation 
founded by Christ when He appeared, in contrast 
with the particularism and territorialism of the 
revious economy of salvation.” It might rather 
e nearer the mark to adopt a third view which 
would keep fast hold of the glory of God as the 
original aim of the creation of heaven and earth 
1s well as the ultimate goal of the history of the 
world; in connection with which the idea of life, 
so frequent with Ezekiel, pervading as it does the 
whole book, must not be overlooked (ch. xviii. 
23; xxxili. 11; the whole of ch. xxxvii.; ch. 
xviii. 9, 13, 17, 19, 21, 24, 28, 82; ch. xxxiii. 12, 
LSe1b, 16 5 tii 18 y2ixvi, 6; xx ly 13021) 
25; xlvii. 9; xiii. 18, 19, 22; vii. 13; v.11; xiv. 
16, 18, 20; xvii. 16, 19; xviii. 3; xx. 3, 31, 33; 
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20; xxxii. 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 32). For as God’s 
glory has its side for Him, according to which it 
is the self-representation of His life in a majesty 
invisible for man, so, on the other side, heaven 
and earth and the world of creatures mirror forth 
the divine life in a visible glory of God, inasmuch 
as through them God’s peculiar nature and power 
come to be seen in a manifoldness and fuliess of 
life. This is His ‘‘fame,” His ‘‘ honour,” which 
become known from creation conformably to its 
original design, according to which the investiga- 
tion of nature was meant to be, as Prof. Fichte 
says, ‘‘an uninterrupted worship, a rational and 
intelligent glorification of that uncreated wisdom 
which manifests itself in nature.” And in like 
manner (according to Beck), ‘‘all the threads of 
life, which the divine faithfulness in revelation 
preserves within the circle of sinful mankind from 
the beginning onwards, and evermore strengthens 
and perfects in a part of the same, converge at 
the end in a central manifestation of life: 1 Ga 
tpauvepwby, 1 John i. 2. The revelation of life in 
actual fact breaks the death-power of sin, 2 Tim. 
i. 10; life is the substance of salvation” (Lehr- 
wissenschajt, i. p. 448); and this life-development 
of salvation exercises, on the one hand, a preserv- 
ing, renewing, and perfecting influence on the 
still remaining life-power of the world, and on 
the other hand, a relaxing, judging, and annihi- 
lating influence on the death-power of sin, works 
creatively, so that man and the earthly system 
come forth as a new creation in eternal and un- 
changeable life from the catastrophe of conflict 
and judgment. As arising from such a connec- 
tion of the life and glory of God, nust the spiritual 
symbolism of the chajoth also be understood in 
Ezekiel. The retrospective reference to the cheru- 
bim of the ark has certainly its truth, but not till 
ch. x. (comp. at ch. ix. 3 the explanation with 
respect to the cherubs in general), where Ezekiel 
also (ver. 20) expressly brings them forward; and 
even there (vers. 15, 17, 20) they are called, as 
here and at ch. iii. 13, ‘‘chajoth” or ‘‘chajah.” 
Their symbolic character is necessarily clear even 
from the symbolic connection in which they 
appear. The prophet saw also merely a ‘‘like- 
ness” of four living creatures, consequently what 
looked like four living creatures. To their sym- 
bolic character corresponds also their designation ; 
the biblical ideas of life and death have a symbolic 
colouring. But, in particular, support is entirely 
wanting in Holy Scripture for conceiving of these 
‘‘living creatures,” as Keil would have us, as 
‘‘beings who of all the creatures of heaven and 
earth possess and exhibit life in the fullest sense 
of the word, and who on this very account of all 
spiritual beings stand the nearest to the God of 
the spirits of all flesh, who lives from eternity to 
eternity, and surround His throne on every side.” 
What would thus be affirmed of ‘‘ creatures,” is 
applicable properly to the Son alone (John i. 4); 
and how would such ‘‘representatives and bearerg 
of the eternal blessed life’? harmonize even with 
the uniquely prominent position of man made in 
the image of God in the Bible! In opposition to 
actual individual beings of such a kind, in oy po- 
sition to ‘‘ angelic beings of a higher order,” tnere 
speaks too evidently their fourfold form, whose 
meaning, as already settled by the Rabbins, is this, 
that the vital power according to four types (of 
man above all and in general because of io life 
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being in highest potency, because of his spirit and 
its eternal destiny),—comp. Bihr, Symb. i. p. 342 
8qq.,—is to find an expression, is to be repre- 
serfted in a fulness of the highest possible signi- 
ficance. From the reproach of being ‘abstract 
ideas or ideal forms of the imagination,” which 
would thus be ‘represented as living beings,” 
the purely symbolic view is released by this cir- 
zumstance, that certainly the four types are taken 
from real life, only the manner of their applica- 
tion and their juxtaposition being ideal. ‘There 
can be no question of abstraction, where rather 
the individual element is specially realized by 
means of the.idea of the whole, viz. life. Heng- 
stenberg [‘‘The Cherubim” at the close of his 
“Ezekiel,” Clark’s Trans.], who in Bahr’s inter- 
tretation emphasizes not so much the “ideal 
creature” as ‘‘the living creation,” limits it, 
however, to the earth, holding that it must be 
viewed altogether apart from the heavenly crea- 
ture. Passages, however, such as Gen. ii. 
ix. 16, which he cites, leave sufficient room for 
the idea of the living creature in general, since, 
according to Gen. ii. 7, there by no means belongs 
to the living creature ‘‘a double element, the 
earthly material and the quickening breath of 
God ;” but these two constitute merely the earthly 
man, and he rather becomes ‘‘a living soul” 
from the fact that God ‘‘breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life,” just as Gen. ix. 16 also limits 
“‘every living creature” by means of the words 
‘“among all flesh that is upon the earth,” the 
thing spoken of being life upon earth. Theodoret, 
however, may be right, that the angels likewise 
are living creatures, and that the relation of 
mortality is the distinction between their life 
and that of man. The contrast with death is 
not less justified than that ‘“‘with what is life- 
less,” and the expression the ‘‘living” God 
scarcely allows the idea of the living creature to 
be confined to man and beasts. Neither does 
‘*the number four in itself” point exclusively to 
the earth; comp. Bahr in the work quoted, i. 
p. 156 sqq. Only the composition of the number 
four, consisting as it does of man, lion, ox, and 
eagle, has, according to the ingenious exposition 
of Hengstenberg, much of an earthly appearance. 
That ox and calf alternate in ch. i. 7 (Rev. iv. 7), 
does indeed make the representation of the (tame) 
cattle by means of the ox and that of the wild 
animals by means of the lion very probable. 
But the flying of the eagle would certainly be 
sufficiently represented by two wings, while the 
four wings expressly mentioned (ch. i. 6) point, 
beyond this requisite, and in their parallel (ver. 8) 
with the hands of a man—which give prominence 








four wings. There is to be noticed in ver. li 
(23) the parallel to Isa. vi. 2 (comp. ch. iii. 12), 
Perhaps, also, when speaking of ‘‘the noise of 


their wings” (ver. 24), the comparison 43n1) Sip 


(after Gen. xxxii. 2, 8) is worthy of notice. The 
cherubs in Solomon’s temple (and also on the 
stands of the basins,+ 1 Kings vii. 29) represented 
not life upon earth, according to its two extremi- 
ties, but the terrestrial and superterrestrial life 
of creation. Thus only do the “‘lions and oxen” 
before us gain their significance: wild animals 
and cattle, the strictly animal world as con- 
trasted with the earthly and heavenly spiritual 
world in their combination in the winged human 
figure. Otherwise they would not be necessary 
representations, inasmuch as they were certainly 
already represented by means of the irrational 
bird. With the “palm trees” and ‘‘ flowers” 
(1 Kings vi. 29; Ezek. xli. 18, 19, 25), the signi- 


7, | ficant vegetable world, too, was added to the 


earthly creation; while, in the following vision, 
storm, clouds, fire, light (ver. 4) set before our 
eyes almost literally passages like Ps. civ.: ‘‘O 
Lorp, my God, Thou art very great. Thou 
clothest Thyself with splendour and _ glory, 
wrapping Thyself round with light as a gar- 
ment,—who maketh clouds His chariot, walketh 
upon the wings of the wind, making His messen- 
gers winds, His servants flaming fire.” Ps. 1.: 
**Our God shall come, etc. Fire devoureth before 
Him, and round about Him it is very tempestu- 
ous; He calleth the heavens from above, and the 
earth, to judge His people,—and the heavens 
declare His righteousness.” Ps. xvili.: ‘‘ He 
bowed the heavens and came down, and cloudy 
darkness was under His feet, and He rode upon 
the cherub, and did fly, and was poised upon the 
wings of the wind, made darkness His covering, 
ete. At the brightness that was before Him 
His clouds passed away, hail and coals of fire.” 
Although it will have to be conceded to Heng- 
stenberg, that the earthly reference of the life of 
creation preponderates in the vision of Ezekiel, 
quite similarly as on the other side the human 
type preponderates, yet the whole continues to 
have an undeniably superterrestrial character. 
The fire-cloud with the four living creatures 
appears to the prophet (comp. ver. 1) oué of the 
opened heavens, and it is only the wheels (ver. 15 
sqq.) that intentionally set down the heavenly 
phenomenon as being at the same time something 
earthly. It is meant to be the human-earthly 
creation in the fulness of its vital power, ag 
appearing from the background of the heaven- 
stirred, and also spirit-like elemental powers (air, 


to the human elemert—allow us on their side to} fire), and still more (comp. Rev. iv. 8, 9; v. 8, 


conjecture something superterrestrial beyond man 
and beast, as Keil has rightly remarked. When 
Hengstenberg makes use of the cherubs of the 
tabernacle and in Solomon’s temple for his expo- 
sition, one does not easily understand how the 
furnishing of their human form with wings is to 
spring from this cause, that the class of birds 
‘fin the history of creation opens the series of 
living creatures, just as man closes it;” for in 
Gen. i. 20 the aquatic animals still take the pre- 
eedence, and in fact the large ones (ver. 21), 
which play such a part in Holy Scripture. Just 
as little can ‘‘the bird” take ‘‘the last place,” 
as being also that which is relatively ‘‘lower,” 
which is contradicted, as has been said, by the 


14; xix. 4) as offering itself continually after the 
manner of the heavenly messengers and servants 
in obedience and voluntary surrender (ws tv obpavy 
xal iol rns yrs, Matt. vi. 10), in unceasing activity 
of service to His honour, and thus continually 
glorifying Him (ver. 19 sqq.). This we may 
suppose to be the most intrinsically heavenly 
element in the vision. It is certainly the case 
with the spectacle at the revelation on Sinai, 
which, moreover, unmistakably furnishes the key- 
note here, that the law was givel in fire and 
cloud, but not less through the mediation ot 
angels (Deut. xxxiii. 2; Heb. ii. 2; Acts vin 

1 To which Vitringa (Observ. s. iv. 1) traces back the 
vision of Ezekiel. 
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53, 38; Gal. iii. 19). Hengstenberg speaks 
strikingly of ch. i. as ‘‘the great pamoraina of 
the universe ;” and there, certainly, the reference 
indicated could not be wanting. If the ‘‘ spirit” 
(ver. 12) determines the first vital operation of 
the chajoth, their motion, and if (vers: 20, 21) 
it is also the determining element for the motion 
of the wheels, then the (as one may express it) 
more spiritual motion of the whole, but especially 
of the chajoth, viz. ‘‘the noise of their wings ” 
(ver. 24), is determined negatively, i.e. is brought 
to silence, to rest, by the voice from above (ver. 
25) ; so that with this voice from the throne, and 
therefore with Him who is upon it (ver. 26 sqq.), 
each and all are united, and express themselves 
as well as move as He pleases (ver. 24), or rest 
according to His intimation. In this way the 
God of hosts, whom Hengstenberg only co-or- 
dinates with Him who is enthroned upon the 
chajoth, is rather at the same time declared to be 
this latter, or the chajoth seem in such manner 
to be embraced in the idea of the heavenly hosts. 
To see in the wheels, then, ‘‘the powers of 
nature,” is certainly not so natural as to abide by 
the view of Hitzig, who appeals in support of it 
to Dan. vii. 9. Keil also must after all admit 
the idea of a throne-chariot. A throne which is 
to move upon the earth can hardly be conceived 
of without wheels. It is not so much, however, 
‘*to show the possibility and the ease with which 
the throne moves to all the four quarters of the 
world,” as rather to express the motion in the 
most living manner and expressly for the earth, 
specially in the first place with a view to Jeru- 
salem, corresponding to the historical circum- 
stances: it is for this reason that we have to do 
with wheels. The eyes in the wheels are parallel 
with the faces in the chajoth, and both are to be 
understood in connection with the “spirit” 


(My), and perhaps also not without reference to 


“the noise of the wings” (2 Chron. xvi. 9). 
The sovereignty of Him who rules in heaven, 
whom all serve as to Him all live, as it is ready 
from heaven to manifest itself livingly upon earth, 
is represented at the close as being the sovereignty 
“as of a man,” which, when we take into account 
the rainbow of ver. 28 (notwithstanding the pre- 
ponderating judicial character of the whole), 
allows of the coming forth full of promiseas the 
ultimate goal, as the victory of righteousness—of 
the kindness and love of God toward man (Tit. 
iii, 4), in grace and mercy toward Israel, and for 
the salvation of the world, so that the vision 
would have its fulfilment in Christ (comp. John 
xii. 41 with Isa. vi.), Rev. iv. 

After this interpretation of the symbolism of 
the vision as a whole, its meaning for the pro- 
phetic mission of Hzekiel (comp. the introductory 
remarks to ch. i-iii.) must be clear thus far, 
that above all the prophet will have to announce 
judgment, not merely in the first place upon 
Jerusalem, but farther upon the heathen also. 
To this the jire-characteristic points, which 
remains with the vision from beginning to end, 
and behind which whatever promise of mercy is 
in it steps into the background for the time, so 
that the prophet falls down under the impression 
received (ver. 28). For a so-called ‘‘ consecration 
a8 a prophet,” this certainly would be too special 
in its tenor. For this one would be under the 
neceasity of extracting, and that at the same time 
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under a misapprehension ‘‘of the dependence of 
our theophany on that manifestation of God at 
Sinai,” as Keil does, ‘‘in a more general way the 
symbols of that righteousness, holiness, and grace 
which God manifests in the upholding, govern- 
ing, and perfecting of His kingdom.” On the 
other hand, by means of the fire-character of 
judgment, which expressed its special tendency, 
this vision was an introduction of Ezekiel forth- 
with into his sphere of labour. Nothing else had 
the prophet at first to testify to the exiles, for 
their obstinacy with all‘its ungodly hopes was 
still founded on the apparent continuance of 
Jerusalem. The more such high ecstasy—a 
throwing inwards or spiritualizing, which has 
its sphere on the boundary of corporeal life (ver. 
28), as Oehler brings out prominently—along 
with the mission of Ezekiel attested his call as a 
prophet, the less need was there of an official 
consecration for him; his mission under such a 
vision was so in the highest degree, or at least 
made a call, calling, consecration to the prophetic 
office be presupposed in a decided manner in his 
case, as the Talmudists, even in reference to 7479 


mn in ver. 3 (in the interest certainly of the 


prophecy, as they assert, being attached to the 
ark), show therefrom, that Ezekiel was already 
before a prophet in the holy land. The vision 
does not by any means consecrate him as a 
prophet, but it certainly does transfer him to 
those banished to Tel-Abib (ch. iii. 12 sqq.); it 
thus realizes itself as a mission. And pervading 
as it does the whole book, it likewise stamps and 
illustrates the prophetic activity of Ezekiel, ch. 
ili, 23, vill. 4, xliii, 2. The vision is, however, 
not merely as regards its fire-character, a pro- 
gramme for our prophet, but its much more 
essential contents informed him that he would 
have to represent the glory of Jehovah. Judg- 
ment in the first place, from the very beginning, 
however, not without merey, but rather a glori- 
fication of the living God in His people to be 
accomplished in a glory of vital power, on the 
basis of creation, and thus from the outset with a 
view to the whole earth.! The meaning of the 
chajoth in the vision, whence their designation 
(purposely not called cherubim in ch. i.), and 
their so-varied form, and the accompaniment of 
spirit-moved wheels full of eyes are explained, 
cannot be settled by pointing to the Lord’s dwell- 
ing among His people in the holy of holies of 
the temple, nor explained by the ‘‘cecumenical 
character of the new economy of salvation, for 
the setting up of which the Lord shall appear 
upon earth” (which is said to be represented in 
the fourfold figure of the cherubs and wheels) ; 
nor even can it be expressed characteristically 
enough with Keil in this way, that ‘the moving 
of the throne to all quarters of the world is made 
conspicuous, not merely in order to indicate the 
spread of the kingdom of God over the whole 
earth, but in order to reveal the Lord and King, 
whose power stretches over the whole world, ” etc. 
(p. 28). The prophecy of glory is the charac- 
teristic of Ezekiel, whereby he stands distinguished 
Jrom all prophets. With its destination for the 
exile,—this too must be added in reference to the 
meaning of the following vision for the prophetic 
méssion of Hzekiel,—harmonizes the making God 


1 AC the same time, perhaps with the hint of a creation ir 
the future, a creative renewal, 





prominent, on the ground of the manifold fulness 
of life in His creation, as Himself the Living One 
in ruling, reigning, as well as all-filling unique- 
ness of life and glory. And so He must break 
forth in judgment on Jerusalem, where He is 
degraded to a lifeless, powerless, and therefore no 
longer believed in idol, side by side with other 
false gods. And as such He must manifest Him- 
self to the heathen world, into whose power His 
people have been already, will be completely, 
given. The living God, and as such glorious, has, 
however, no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
of him that dieth, as Ezekiel repeatedly testifies 
to the exiles; rather is the quickening of Israel 
to new life (ch. xxxvii.), the stream of life (ch. 
xlvii.), His significant promise. As J live, why 
will ye die, O house of Israel ? may be pronounced 
in this connection to be the prophetic voice of 
Ezekiel in the exile. 

If we compare other similar visions in the Old 
Testament, in order to throw more light on the 
characteristic of Ezekiel’s, the Talmudists have 
identified that of Isaiah in ch. vi. with that of 
Ezekiel, the only difference being as if a towns- 
man and a countryman were to behold a king. 
But apart from the circumstance (introductory 
remarks to ch. i.—iii.), that in the case of Isaiah 
it is after the self-legitimation in actual fact by 
means of the preceding discourses, which are 
designated as fin (chet), nin WR 7230 (ch. 
ii. 1), and which thus presuppose his consecra- 
tion as a prophet, and not till ch. vi. that the 
divine confirmation and introduction of the 
judicial mission of the prophet is related, so 
characteristically winding up what goes before as 
well as introducing what follows, while in the 
ease of Ezekiel the vision opens his book; the 
theme with Isaiah is the thrice-Holy One over 
against the sin which has become ripe for the 
judgment of hardening, whereas, on the other 

and, Ezekiel sees the glory of Jehovah in the 
midst of the misery of the exile. For Him who 
visibly appears as above the world, there is some- 
thing becoming in the ‘‘ holy, holy, holy” (comp. 
on the other hand, Ezek. iii. 12), in holiness He 
manifests Himself in the heavens; and the cir- 
cumstance that His glory fills the whole earth 
(ver. 3), shows how His intramundane manifesta- 
tion (Introd. § 10), in accordance with His 
heavenly holiness, must take shape in righteous- 
ness upon the earth. In accordance therewith, 
in accordance with the character of holiness 
belonging to Isaiah’s vision, it is also seraphim 
that hover around the throne, that call one to 
another the ‘‘holy,” etc., and one of whom must 
hallow the prophet, who declares himself per- 
sonally, and as a member of the community, 
unclean. How different what is said in Ezekiel 
as to the chajoth! And, accordingly, Ezekiel 
becomes like a dead man, whereas Isaiah became 
conscious to himself of being a sinner. As 
regards the visions of the Mosaic period, which 
are likewise appearances in glory, Exod. xxiv. 17 
resembles the vision of Ezekiel in its pervading 
fire-character, and ver. 10 of the same chapter 
resembles the closing picture in Ezek. i. 26; but 
in Moses’ vision (Exod. xxxiii., xxxiv.) the glory 
ef Jehovah is spoken of as ‘“‘all His goodness” 


Caw b>. Comp. ch. xxxiii. 19 with xxxiii. 22, 
23), with which corresponds also the revelation 
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import. The:preponderance of Vaation ty word: 
and of the fulness of ‘God's i 
distinguishing elemen' 
Ezekiel’s vision, and o “that of 
Isaiah. Lastly, the vision of Daniéhin ch: “vii. 
is closely related to that of Isaiah» by“means 6f 
the fulness of majesty of the.divine holiness in 
ver. 9, just as it in so far coincides with Ezektel’s; 
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when at ver. 12 mention is made of ‘respite of? 
life tor a season and time,” while ie, SOR te 
man in ver. 14 is given an ‘‘everlasting dominion” 


The four beasts out of the sea (ver. 3) present 
themselves, on the contrary, as the antithesis to 
the four chajoth. (Comp. in the New Testament, 
besides Rey. at the passage already quoted, Matt. 
Kyi Os 2 Pet. dk ie) 

The different interpretations of the following 
vision, from the multitude of persons and views, 
and because many of the differences are in matters 
of subordinate -importance, can be brought for- 
ward in passing survey merely. Vitringa (in the 
work already quoted, Iv. ch. ii. 2) makes Abar- 
banel divide the interpretation of the Jewish 
teachers into three classes: (1.) The éraditional 
interpretation of the ancient school, viz. angels, 
in which mention is made of the four classes of 
the heavenly hosts, as leaders of which Michael, 
Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael are named, and the 
wheels also, by comparison with Dan. vii. 10, 
are held to be spiritual beings of higher or lower 
rank than the chajoth. (2.) The philosophizing 
interpretation e.g. of Maimonides, who brought 
in the Aristotelian physics. (8.) The historical 
interpretation (Kimchi), viz. of the four worid- 
monarchies, Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
which are said to be meant by the wheels, while 
the chajoth are the heavenly spirits of these king- 
doms. The Christian expositors held fast in 
general the idea of Divine Providence, as it mani- 
fests itself either in nature or in the kingdom of 
grace. The former is, for example, the opinion 
of Calvin even, of a Lapide, of Bochart: the 
chajoth are to them heavenly spirits, the wheels, 
the great movements in the world and the church 
in accordance with God’s decrees. The inter- 
pretation of the kingdom of grace more specially 
is the almost universal one in the ancient Church, 
according to which the chajoth are the four evan- 
gelists. LutTuer: ‘‘The vision of Ezekiel is 
nothing else but a revelation of the kingdom of 
Christ here upon earth in all the four quarters 
of the whole world.” So also Osiander, Covceius. 
If not the evangelists, then the apostles or certain 
things predicated of Christ (ARND. : Incarnation, 
Sacrifice, Resurrection, Ascension) are dragged in. 
The wheels, according to sore, are meant to sym- 
bolize the Church, and that in her apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, and pastors ; while, accord- 
ing to others, the chajoth represent the living 


; Church of the New Testament, and the wheels 


the holy angels. (Origen found the four human 
passions represented. Some also have wished to 
find the four ensigns of the camp of Israel therein. 
According to others, Nebuchadnezzar himself; 
the king as a man, flew like an eagle, imposed 
the yoke of an ox, and became cruel like the 
lion! and more of the like sort. Comp. Jerome.) 
The esthetico-theologizing interpretation of Um- 
breit is as follows: ‘‘The life-creating Spirit 
brings the Almighty, but He is not in the storm, 
nor in the cloud,—it is only His chariot-throne, ~ 
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nor m the tire—that is only the power of the 
natural life ;—but neither is He the light, not 
even the gleam (eye) of the metal in its look of 

eatest splendour is the eye of God. Even the 
our living creatures, the old well-known Mosaic 
pictures of the cherubim over the ark of the 
covenant, are not Himself, but the natural life of 
the creatures in its endlessly divided multiplicity 
and unity, as well as in its restlessly moving 
power, reaching in the likeness of man the 
phenomenon of highest beauty. The destination 
of the four living creatures is shown by the 
wheels, the elements, which the free, formative 
principle of the divine Spirit appropriates to 
itself in the creation of the creatures; we see 
into the soul of nature. The third part of the 
vision lifts us up to heaven: My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, ete. (Isa. ly. 8, 9). The 
firmament, even with its crystal splendour, does 
not give us the likeness of God. It is the fourth 
part of the prophetic vision that first lets us see 
the glory of the Eternal King; we sink down 
with the prophet before this spectacle, but man 
bears God’s image, and the Word was made flesh, 
full of grace and truth, surrounded with the light 
of the rainbow of grace.” 


Vers. 4-14.—The Fire-Cloud (ver. 4) and the Fire- 
Picture of the Four Living Creatures (vers. 
5-14). 


The Fire-Cloud, ver. 4. That which is set in 
motion in what presents itself to the prophet in 
vision (and I saw), and must rouse his attention 
as well as ours (and, behold), is described in the 
outset by means of the moving cause, viz. 
Myp ny, which, by reason of the repeatedly 
emphasized 9 in what follows, is by no means 


= yD (Isa. xxix. 6). myn, in place of my, 


is properly ‘‘a drawing together,” in manifold 
applications, but always with the idea of life in 
the background, figuratively or in actual fact, 
which cannot be without significance for the 
already mentioned fundamental idea of the vision 
as a keynote,—a keynote which we have pointed 
out in Ezekiel generally. We might almost 
translate: spirit of storm. (UmBreir: ‘The 
storm announces the approach of the life-pro- 
ducing Spirit, who moved creatively upon the 
waters, poured His breath into the creatures, and 
who ever renews the face of the earth” (Ps. 
civ. 30). But comp. Jer. xxiii. 19. Swiftly and 
violently, irresistibly devastating! Ma.pona- 
Tus: ‘*Such were the Chaldeans, and harsh be- 
sides, cruel, heartless, unfeeling people.”) yp, 
of the violent impulse, the dashing, roaring 
along ; in Jon. i. 11 4yp, of the raging violence 
of the sea when roused by the storm. (And I saw, 
viz. visions of God; and, behold, this was specially 
the vision which I saw.) Dyn-jo— the article, 


_ because of this quarter of the heavens being uni- 


versally known and standing alone, and perhaps 
also because to his circle of hearers and readers 
under the existing historical circumstances the 
quarter could not be a matter of question, but 
was determined by these. At all events, although 
Apy from a verb ‘‘to hold back,” ‘to conceal,” 


“to hide” (REY; Ezek. vii. 22), might be con- 
jectured to be something mysterious, yet “the 
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idea of the hill of the gods” is not rendered pro 
bable by anything here ; and Hitzig is under the 
necessity of paving the way for it in our passage 
by saying: ‘‘ As the course of the sun makes the 
south appear inclined downwards, the north, it is 
conjectured (!!), lies higher, rises up to heaven 
with its high mountain chains, Lebanon, Caucasns, 
ete.” A ‘sacred quarter of the heavens in the 
north” (EWALD) is not to be seen in the Bible. 
Nor are we necessitated to think of the north, as 
the land of gold of many of the nations of antiquity, 


by the mere comparison bownn pyo; and Zech. 


vi. 1 sqq. (HErDER, UmBreit) belongs still less 
to this category, since in that passage there is 
just as much mention of south as of north, and 
the abode of God is in some quite different place ; 
comp. ver. 5 with ver. 1. Rather is the funda- 
mental idea of what is concealed justified by the 
darkness which appears to the senses, alike by 
reason of the beclouding of the northern heavens, 
in contrast with the south, which is richer in 
light and poorer in rain, and also in respect of 
distance, of remoteness. This natural view of the 
north is, as is well known, the common one with 
the poets ; but the mediating idea of darkness is 
also here, where a ‘‘great cloud” stands next at 
least for the outer part of the symbol, without 
our being compelled on that account to think of 
the dark holy of holies with the ark of the cove- 
nant and the cherubim, and that in a similar 
way the theophany presents itself here to our 
prophet ; but perhaps for the meaning, the inner 
sense, we may, with Kliefoth, compare ch. viii. 
1 sqq., x. 19, xi. 23, xliii. 2, as showing that 
God comes from the north when He comes to 
judgment, and, on the other hand, that He comes 
from the east for salvation and grace; only we 
must not overlook as the ultimate reason for this 
the historical sitwation of Israel, as well as of the 
prophet and the vision, and consequently it is to 
be explained with BunsEn: ‘‘an allusion to the 
Chaldeans coming from the north against Jeru- 
salem, Jer. i. 14; comp. Ezek. xxvi. 7.” And 
therefore the prophet does not need to have been 
transported in spirit to Jerusalem (HAVERNICK), 
“into the temple, where one naturally expects 
the priest,” for the prophets, as Havernick even 
does not deny, assign to the north the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, that is, ‘‘the region pregnant 
with destiny” (HENGSTENBERG); from Syria 
usually the inroad of the Asiatic world-powers. 
was made, because the east side of the holy land 
was protected by means of the great trackless. 
Arabia Deserta. We shall also certainly have 
to'take into account the relation of Ezekiel to 
Jeremiah (comp. Introd. § 4), and along with 
that the parallel of the seething pot, Jer. i. 13, 
iv. 6, vi. 1. (“Against the north was the 
coalition of Jer. xxvii., Ezek. xxv. sqq. directed, 
which gave occasion for Ezekiel making his ap- 
pearance. The storm from the north drives all 
the sanguine hopes which were founded on this 
coalition like withered leaves before it.” —HENG- 
STENBERG.) The moving cause manifests its. 
working by means of the phenomenon of a great 
cloud (Hirzie : ‘a thunder cloud ;” the chariot 
of God afterwards appearing more prominently), 
with its far-reaching and compact bulk covering’ 
the heavens ; but not so much a clond of a veiling 
character, as a cloud to serve as a visible sign of 
the impending judgment, Nah. i. 3; Joel ii. 2: 
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Ps, xevii. 2, xviii. 10 sqq. Grorius: ‘‘The 
great host of the Chaldeans, Jer. iv. 13; comp. 
also Ezek. xxxviii. 9.” —We are not, with a Lapide, 
to think of rain, hail, anid still less of the arrows 
of the Chaldeans. The divine judicial character 
of the cloud is indicated by the well-known 
metaphor of fire (Deut. iv. 24, xxxii. 22), here 


nnpbny wWN—Exod. ix. 24 (the parallel with 


Egypt is not unimportant): catching itself mutually 
(Hithp.), i.e. not merely ; formed into a ball, a 
lump of fire, but at the same time flashing through 
and through itself, the flashes seizing one another, 
and as it were kindling themselves on one another. 
(Potanus : ‘‘The fire which consumed the city 
was in itself, its own sins.” J. Fr. Srarcxk thinks 
of the camp-fire, and even of the sacred fire which 
the Chaldeans carried before them!) This fire in 
the cloud, because unceasingly, ‘‘livingly,”} as 
Ewald expresses it, ‘‘moving hither and thither 
in it,” is the abiding characteristic kernel of the 
cloud. Comp. ver. 13 sqq. Henee, also, bright- 


ness round about it. 4b refers to joy, because 


we, although not without exception, is as a rule 
feminine. The cloud is the subject at present 
under discussion ; and as its size determines the 
form, so the fire determines its substance, which, 
while it makes the cloud a fire-cloud, imparts to 
it also brightness round about. But with this 
‘*brightness round about it,” the light, and con- 
sequently the well-founded hope of love, grace, 
merey, comes to its rights over the alarm-pro- 
ducing fire, cloud, and storm. The illusions of 
the transgressors and of a dead faith must not 
be destroyed to the injury of the believers. It is 
not yet indeed the ‘‘cheerful” brightness, as in 
ver. 28, for it proceeds immediately from the fire, 
but this fire is an abiding, essential one ; and the 
sun pierces through the stormy element of his 
immediate mode of manifestation, and in its 
deepest ground the light is God, who is love. 


Hitzig and Hengstenberg also refer 1b to the 


whole. Why? Storm and brightness do not 
tally ; the fire has brightness of itself (ver. 13) ; 
thus, in fact, the cloud only remains. According 
to Hengstenberg, we have certainly to think of a 
brightness contrasted with the fire(!). The older 
expositors keep firmly and exclusively by the 
terrible majesty and glory of the presence of God. 
In quite an opposite direction, UMBREIT: ‘‘ The 
light which pours forth the joy of existence on 
every side; for in the brightness of light life 
steps forth from its dark fire-ground into mani- 
festation, and unfolds itself in its immeasurable 
fulness ; God said at first: Let there be light.” 
MDNY, a8 wan afterwards shows, refers to 
wx, which is thereby at the same time proved to 
be feminine. But —7)n19 is not a mere resump- 
tion of AD\NH, Which. especially as the latter 
occurs again in ver. 5, would certainly be too 
pleonastic. The contents of the cloud, by way of 
preparation for what follows, present themselves 
to the seer in such a form that he uses the com- 
parison as to the effect of the internal fire upon 


himn—bpynn pya. (“Lo look like—because the 


1A shifting motion, a glowing life,” but not “the 
pizture of the co-operating powers of creative life, shining 
in the gold of the earth, burning in the colours, and boiling 
in the blood,” as Umbreit raves. 
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latter in hand is not realities, but only the im- 
perfect forms of realities.” —HENGSTENBERG.' 
Spyinn only here, Sovin in ver. 27, A>pwnn 
in viii, 2 with 7 paragogic, a word which has 
been the subject of much comment, perbaps 
formed by Ezekiel himself (Intro. §7). [Accord- 
ing to Bochart (Hieroz. iii.), it is to be looked 
upon as a compound of w= Aramaic pin) = 


nvn, ‘*brass,”” and a Chaldaic word (question- 
able, however) xdbn, “gold ;” while, according te 
Gesenius, with more certainty (?) it is to be re- 
garded as = bbp nvin) in ver. 7 (Hirate+ this 
is the Hebrew translation of the word), and a com- 
pound of wn with 9 thrown off and the syllable 
bp ‘smooth ” 
former case it would mean ‘‘ gold-brass,” in the 
latter, ‘‘shining brass.” Hiavernick and Maurer 
have recourse to the Syriac, in order to get in this 
way ‘‘a metallic product wrought in the fire, and 
therefore (?) emitting sparks,” which does not 
at all suit the context here. E. Meier holds 
it to be a (perhaps dialectic) expansion~ of 
ona: ovin = denn = >on, “pure, solid 
gold.” Fiirst, in the Concordance, explains it as 
from own, like ons, ‘‘ brightness,” with the 


? 


‘shining ;” and thus in the 


termination al affixed: ‘bright metal ;” Keil, 
according to the analogy of Spy and DD, as 


from pwn, ‘‘ probably to glow, with 5 affixed : 
glowing brass.” That pyin ‘‘ probably” means 


‘*to glow,” is a statement that goes for nothing, 
and just as unproved is the derivation of the 
meaning ‘‘to be bright,” from pnp, although 


the interchange of yy and pn, and of pm and 3, 
would have nothing surprising in it, for the root 
DnD, which occurs as a verb only once in the 
Niphal in Jer. ii. 22, might there perhaps mean : 
to be engraved, much the same as : to be recorded, 
were not this meaning generalized, as Hupfeld 
(on Ps. xvi. 1) convincingly shows, from the 
more correct one: to be soiled, stained, which 
is also proved by the old translations, and which, 
besides, suits best the antithesis in Jer. ii., and if 
it did not need to support itself on the similarity 
of the fundamental idea of pn5 and 4n5 (to 


write). Because DnD is gold, to assume for On5, 


and thus for yin, a meaning: to be bright, or: 
to be red-hot, is mere arbitrariness, inasmuch as, 
if the fundamental meaning : to conceal, to keep 
safe as a jewel or secret, is incapable of proof 
from the Arabic, a meaning synonymous to the 
Hebrew and Aramaic one (to be soiled), viz. to 
be dark-coloured, lies before us in Arabic, just as 
it alone corresponds to the usual designation of 
gold in all languages as the yellow, the dark 
metal, in contrast with the white silver. Besides, 
Dn> properly signifies: to hold back, which is 
traced back to a fundamental idea like: to divide, 
to separate, so that ona, ‘‘ gold,” might perhaps 
mean what is separated, as being what is purified, 
pure, held back. For pwn Meier seeks to point 


as a kindred meaning to the fundame‘ital idea ; 
to be firm, strong (hence in Arabic: to be fat, 
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thick, and hard), so that Oovin might originally 
have designated: what is hard, firm, hence: 
brass, solid metal in general, while it would then 
have been transferred more definitely to a pecu- 
liarly bright brass.] To an impression of peculiar 
brightness the context of our passage points with 
indisputable necessity ; nor must this brightness 
be conceived of apart from the fire, since it pro- 
ceeds out of the midst of it, and -7 py5 has the 


more exact definition wn qin side by side 
with it. The question may, however, be asked, 
whether what is glaringly bright and destructive 
is to be indicated thereby, or not rather a glory 
of look that is full of life, which is favoured not 
merely by the immediately appearing kernel of 
fire and the picture of the ‘‘chajoth,” but also 
by the ingenious remark of Keil, that in all the 


three passages Sown has its reference to Him 


who is enthroned above. We shall thus be com- 
pelled to abide by the view hinted at above on 
the ‘‘ brightness round about it,” inasmuch as in 
the whole vision the ‘“‘brightness” appears not 
indeed separated from the fire, but yet distinct 
from it, although not contrasted with it. [The 
Syriac translator has simply omitted the difficult 
word in question here, but at ver. 27 and ch. 
viii. 2 he has given a conjectural interpretation : 
“divine look.” The Chaldee Paraphrase keeps 
it as it stands. The Sept. and Vulg. translate it 
by #Asxrpov, electrum, which must not be con- 
founded with ‘‘amber” (sucinwm). Neither can 
the name be given to this latter from #Asxzpoy, 
nor (as Buttmann, Mythologus u1., will have it) 
can the converse be the case, for the colour of 
amber is of too mild a brightness for it, the com- 
parison of the same with the precious metals may 
rest on much else, and the meaning : amber, leads 
to a derivation from faxes, tAxnrpov, tAxrpov (the 
drawer, draw-stone), while #a¢x7poy is derived from 
Hréxrup (the beaming sun, 7A10s, Empedocles so 
named the element of fire), or at least a more fiery 
brightness than that of amber was the synonym. 
The brightness of amber does not certainly corre- 
spond sufficiently to the comparison in our verse, 
where a metal, not precious stones of any kind, is 
thought of; nor does the transparency of its 
brightness suffice here. Now the #asxcpov, every- 
where mentioned along with gold and silver, was, 
according to the testimonies of the ancients (see 
Pape, Greek Lewicon), a natural metallic mixture 
of three or four parts of gold and one part of 
silver, which was also artificially prepared. 
(Aecording to Oken, the ‘‘electrum” of the 
Mountain of Serpents in Siberia is gold, with an 
alloy of 36 per cent. of silver.) Hitzig, Bleek 
(Vorles. iiber die Apokalypse), and others mention 
the peculiar zaaxoriBavey (Rev. i. 15, ii. 18), 
which is said to be compounded of the Greek 


xwaxos and the Hebrew ib (= white-shining 


brass), but which might also mean ‘brass from 
Lebanon” (EBRARD, PEscHITO, Eruropio VERS. ). 


The Talmudists explain bpyin as from wn, 


“quickness,” and 5p, “rest” (or “*speaking ” 
and “‘silence”). It passed also for the name of 
an angel with the Rabbins, and in fact for that 
of Ezekiel’s teacher. (See Leigh, Crit. 8. p. 174.) 


It has even been read backwards: nw, and 
understood of the Messiah (Calov. Bib, JU.), who, 
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a 


united the divine and human natures in Himsel! 
(Maldonatus, Pradus). J. F. Starck compares 
also the pillar of cloud and fire (Exod. iil. 2), 
specially for the exiles!} Usage always employs 


py only of things, never of persons. ‘‘As thé 


look of chasmal’’ means, moreover, not merely: 
as the aspect thereof, as it looks, but this as well : 
as it, so to speak, looks, looks on us. In the 
most poetic way, Umbreit, at all events, under- 
stands “7 pyo: “the eye of metal, as the same 
concentrates itself when melting in a look of the 
greatest brightness (the so-called silver look!) ; 
perhaps it was a technical expression of the 


smelters, possibly compounded of wp9 and xbp: 


fulness of brass, when the brass appears in the 
fulness of its brightness.” J. D. Michaelis trans- 
lates : ‘‘a great cloud, under which the lightnings 
flashed through one another, and gilded its edge 
by the reflection (an aurora round about it), but 
in the middle it looked like glowing metal in the 
midst of the fire.” 


The Fire-Picture of the Four Living Creatures 
(vers. 5-14). 


Ver. 5. Not only what the prophet sees, but 
even his seeing itself is something progressive. 
It is by no means as if Ezekiel had first sketched 
the outlines, and were now depicting the interior 
also, for he has reproduced for us in ver. 4 alike 
inside and outside what was first seen, but his 
seeing itself grows more penetrating, and what 
looked upon him out of the midst of the fire 
(hence the repetition 75}n1p}), like chasmal look- 
ing out of the fire, shapes itself in the progressive 
advance of the vision to =n}}o4. Derived as it is 
from 715, and cognate with the Sanscrit sama 
(similis), Fy is not so much: form, as: like- 
ness, similitude, a substantival ‘‘like as,” and is 
used of what is living, but also of what is without 
life (ver. 26).—With respect to the four ny 
(not ‘‘ beasts,” as Luther makes them, following 
the Vulg.), see what is said in the introductory 
remarks to vers. 4-28. (According to Hofmann, 
Ezekiel was in this way ‘‘to become aware that 
what he saw was not a thing, but a life. The 
intention was to represent to the prophet what 
there is about the presence of Jehovah : the judg- 
ment on His unholy people announced itself 
therein. Creature life, into which the unbroken 
fulness of the being of God pours itself, in order 
therein to become a manifoldness of power, serves 
the eternal God for the purpose of making Him- 
self present to His world.”) Formerly : the judg- 
ment of God rushing on, now: how not merely 
the power of the Chaldeans, against which one 
hoped at Jerusalem to accomplish everything 
with human leagues (Introd. § 4, 2) and one’s 
own prudence, but the whole creation in the entire 
universe, heaven and earth, is ready to execute 
this judgment of the living God! This threaten- 
ing character the vision obtained from its con- 
nection with ver. 4, and from the circumstance 
that the chajoth came forth out of the fire 
(HENGSTENBERG). But in this way, at the same 
time, its synbolical character is manifest: life 


out of fire AND (ver. 1) is ‘‘vision,” what is 
seen (jin); MAD: how it is seen, hence: “‘ap- 
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pearance.” As to the plural form ND here 
ond in ver. 13, and with omy in ver. 16, 


comp. Ewald, Ausf. Lehrb. § 256; Gesenius, 
Gram. § 91. 9.—What first struck the prophet 
as being prominent in the vision, was ‘‘the like- 


uess of a man.” (mand with the full tone.) 


Likeness to man, where God has made man like 
God, is just the fulness of the times, Gal. iv. 4; 
Phil. ii. 7, 8. The angels also assume the ways 
of man; for man is a microcosm. ‘* All forms 
of the creature reach in his person a phenomenon 
of the highest beauty’ (UmsreiT). At all events, 
man stands among the living creatures of the 
earthly world in the first, as in the highest place. 
In this way, first of all, the impression in general 
is stated, as Ezekiel received it from the four 
chajoth. What special feature in them produced 
this impression in his case, will become clear in 
the further progress of his description. And just 
because it will be expressly stated, a limit is 
drawn against arbitrariness in the application of 
man’s corporeal form as a rule. 

Ver. 6. Just as, on the one hand, man, i.e. 
(inwardly considered) what is spiritual, what has 
spiritual life, characterizes the vision, so, on ‘the 
other hand, in a more outward respect it is sig- 
nificantly defined by its fourfold character. Not 
only are there ‘‘four chajoth” in all (ver. 5), but 
‘four faces” (ver. 10) are found ‘‘in each, and 
four wings” (vers. 8, 9, 11, 23; comp. ch. x. 8) 
likewise ‘‘in each of them.” If the number 8, 
as the designation of the true, highest, most per- 
fect being, is the number of God, then must the 
number 4 represent the conditional, dependent 
being, which has proceeded from the true being, 
and be the number of the world, as the sum of 
all created things. Time and space, the two 
most general forms of the universe, bear the 
number 4 in themselves, ete. (According to 


Bahr, comp. Symb. i. p. 156 sqq.)—pnb mascu- 


line form, which Hengstenberg here, as in what 
follows, explains from the masculine name 
cherubim standing in the background, which, 
however, here lies as yet too far off. The more 
probable supposition, as a Lapide has already 


shown, is the collective 05% masc., this being 


the impression in general ‘of the chajoth. As 
happens so frequently in looking at the sense, 
the reference to the grammatical form is let go—. 


p25 and also the dual p‘p)> stand as plurals. 


Some have incorrectly translated p95: form, 
guise, so that each had only one, and that a 
human face and head, but had besides a fourfold 
figure, or expression of countenance, or head- 
ornament. No less incorrectly, some have assigned 
to every face 4 wings, and thus to each of the 
4 chajoth 16, which would give a sum total of 
64 wings. The Chaldee paraphrast understands 
just as many faces, and 256 wings in all. 

Ver. 7. Now that we have passed from the 
faces to the wings, in going downwards their 
legs (masc. suff.) come into consideration, not 
merely in the sense of the lower part only, the 
foot proper, which is distinguished as 4 55. 


pis) is either conceived of distributively 
(Hrrzic) ; and each of their legs was 77u by, 











without bending inwards of the knee, rising 
straight up (comp. ver. 23), or the dual is to be 
understood thus: as respects their 2 legs, it was 
(generically, without reference to the number, sc 
Ker) a leg standing erect. yy) is, what is firm, 
“does not need to bend, to turn” (Ewa tp), 
without joints (Maimonipus), without front and 
back, smooth and symmetrical (PHILIPPSON): 
with which also the calf’s foot agrees. Thus 
there is uothing of likeness to man in this con- 
nection, except the upright carriage in general, 
which restilts therefrom, but is not made pro- 
minent here. On the contrary, for the sole of 
the foot, even in special contrast to what is 
human, the comparison is taken from the beast, 
from the calf, i.e. the foot proper stood-firmly, 


symmetrically rounded off (Siy), while the 


human foot is extended lengthwise. (Hitzig 
makes the circumstance that ‘‘ they present in no 
direction a decided front,” as also the ‘‘ want of 
distinction” in the legs, parallel with the chajoth 
‘facing towards the four quarters of heaven.” 
Similarly Havernick before him: ‘‘ These feet 
fulfil the object of being able to move in all 
directions, without turning round (ver. 9); they 
symbolize the idea of freedom of motion.” ‘The 
human element of the yision, which in general is 
prominent, will be strengthened, next to the 
upright carriage, by the legs also being two in 
number, which is not indeed stated, but is 
certainly to be understood. This human element 
is represented, because of the bestial element as 
well as in spite of it, by the masc. suffix. As the 
the lion also—which, according to Béhr, is to 
come into consideration because of his strength, 
power, and fearful character—is not mentioned in 
the detail, the substitution of the calf for the bull 
(ver. 10) may possibly here set the latter alse 
aside, so far as regards the power of generation_ 
just as Hengstenberg takes into consideration 
“only the representation of cattle, to ward off all 
heterogeneous ideas.” ‘‘Although each has a 
lion’s face, yet none has a lion’s feet or claws for 
tearing in pieces, nor those of the eagle, not even 
the foot of a man.’”—Cocc.)—p'yy3} mase. is 
meant, according to Hitzig, also to refer to the 
cherubim, yet Hengstenberg (because of Rey. 
i, 15) admits that ‘‘the reference, in point of 
fact, is specially to the feet,” and as Geseniur 


maintains that 595 is masc., although ‘‘rarely,’ 


the explanation of Keil is at all events more pro- 
bable: and the legs sparkled, etc. Hengsten- 
berg’s limitation to the ‘‘sole of the foot:” ‘‘they 
were (there, on the sole of the foot) sparkling,” 
is not forced, although it would apply to the legs 
algo. PuHiLIppson: shining like a brazen hoof. 
(Ewald takes p ‘yyy as ‘‘ feathers,” as already the 
Sept., which omits what is said of the sole of the 
foot, but instead makes the feet ‘‘ feathered.’’) 
—nwny, brass, is also in Dan. x. 6 mase. ; 


GESENIUS: jaAxés, copper. dbp, GESENIUS : 
TT 


shining; Bocouart: polished, burnished; Huno- 
STENBERG (with a reference to Rev. i. 15), ‘‘ pro- 
perly: light [in weight]; but because what is 
light [in colour] is represented as lighter [in 
weight] than what is dark, just as what is sharp 
is represented as lighter than what is blunt, 
equivalent to: glowing, light brass.” Hitzig 
grants the possibility of a derivation of “light” 
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Ses, (en ee a ; 


‘in oolour) trom ‘to be light” [in weight} but) \ 
in ver. 10, 


asserts that SS» is manifestly a substantive in the Ver, 9, But the wings which come into con. 
genitive, possibly from nbp (to burn), meaning Steen ies (comp. ver. 11) Homer ae ae 

4 ‘ , * t than the faces ; a more exact description, there- 
the red-hot or smelting furnace, akin to Dds fore, which (as Pa sey 6) likewise proses Ae feo 
acrucible, ‘The sending forth of sparks refers | above downwards, will have to begin with these 
to the special mission in hand, which is one of | wings. There is a going down (ver. 7), and a 
wrath” (HgNGstexeere), But the comparison | going up (ver, 8), and a going down again (ver. 
with the effect of fight drass attributes to them | 11), just as the eye is accustomed to do in such 
(HAverNick), at the same time, something glori-/ an act of looking. The joining is (with Kliefoth, 
ous, according to Umprerr, “imperishable fresh- | Keil) to be conceived of" in this way : that the 
ness,” (If the faces in general serve to express | right upper wing of the chajoth was joined to 
the quality in view, then, from the fact of there | the left upper wing of its neighbour at the tip. 
being four of them, this quality is expressly shown | HENGsTENBERG : ‘ This pair of wings is stretched 
to have its sphere in the worlds and the four) upwards, so that the one wing stands over against 
Wings in general portray the prompt, rapid dex-| the other, and is in so far(!) joined to it.” One 
terity towards the respective sides. (Uaunrrr;| does not see how this can still be called a joining. 
* The living motion and the unceasing vibration | The connection of the joining of the wings with 
of creaturely existence.”) In addition, there is} the going straight forward, which Hitzig holds 
the fimmess, the steadiness of the carriage, the | to be impossible, is pointed out by Ewald in the 
sure and certain tread (Sey aed!) Unprerr:| words: ‘*The wings of all so firmly interlaced 
“The foreibly-pressed sole of the ox.” A mere} With one another, that all moved straight forward 
symbol of tithess for service, viz, as regards God, | with wonderful coherence.” Comp. for the join- 
although of “any kind of rendering of service (as}ing of the wings, vers. 11 and 23, also Exod. 
messengers or ambassadors of God) for men , xxv, 20, 1 Kings vi. 27, for the expression 
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ver. 9 the contrary is the case, but sti]! more s¢ 


nothing is said (HAV.), It is the creation glori- Rel 26 . smh 
fying the living God in its ever ready power and | NAS OX mei nMan, i a 
(Niph. of 33) shows that it is meant to be a 


Tulness af Ge, 
Ver, 8, For yqy the Qeri reads "yy, Heng: joining of all together, not a joining of the wings 
of each separate chajoth-form just for itself. That 


stenberg, on the other hand, upholds (comp. ch. : 
they needed not to turn jnD°3 (fem. suif.), when 


x. 8) the singular Pp, either: “his man’s hand,” 

er: “his hand, that of a man,” because of the | they went (vers. 12, 17), is of course at once in- 

soe yaad ag aoe i ee tape Moat telligible from the joining of their wings, but is 
by C S CAOTILO, & LOWISe CONn]EC Ss — : ‘ is 

the singular; the suftix, Stontdinn to his, pre- a van + ‘ah oe pe bc 

YIP Vy Sy poy, ie. in whatever direction ther 

went they always followed their face. Similarly 


with Sy in Exod. xxv. 37.—The change in the 
gender of the suffixes in this way in one and the 
same line, makes one almost think that the diver- 
sity of the life of creation in this respect is to be 
characterized in the chajoth, 

Ver. 10. Now comes the detailed description 
of the four faces. First, the face of a man, 
which, as being turned toward the prophet, had 
u : determined his impression of the vision as a 
proceeded." Hence four wings, and are there | whole (ver. 5). Maimonides understood it even 
not also tour Aands? and this also becanse of the | of the other three also, and distinguished in these 
four sides?) The designation as man’s hands! only an expression corresponding to the animals 
determines nothing as to their number, Comp. | named, Just as the man’s face in front is put 
en ver 9 Unprerr: ‘By means of the man’s! without this definition, so similarly the eagle's 
hands the mention of the bestial appearance is | face also is not defined more exactly as being the 


meant to be weakened.” With the “hands” the . phn : 
description will ascend to the ‘frees 2” for just one behind. The definition INYIIND at the closs 


&$ on oecasion of the hands, the ‘ wings,” as we | applies to the man’s face also, and besides, this 
saw, Were Very suitably mentioned “on their four | latter is immediately preceded by the general 
Sides," ‘so, because the ‘four sides” are formed | OM. Hengst. claims for it the east side, as 
by means of the four faces on each of the chajoth, being the principal side, for the lion on the right 
mention may be made of the ‘ frees” as well as/ the south, for the ox on the left the north. The 
af the “wings:” and they four had their faces! position of the eagle behind shows (as against 
and their wings (pp, as is known, from yas, | Hengst.). a background pointing higher up. 
“four,” signifies the fourth part, or here; one | Comp. the introductory remarks to vers, 4-98 
aide of four (ver 17). The emphasizing of the | The right and left of the deseription may be fred 
number for down to the minutest detail is to! either with respect to the man’s face, or to the 
be en ate. sonnects mn — wonds with | quarter of the dia (}’2», south side, just as 
vers, Qand 10: “Sand as regands their faces and /t. ae 
their wings in the four, their wings were,” ete. Nee meth), oF Rw ithe prophet.” Git Na reee 
Similarly Ewald. It cannot be objected to this, | meaning of the faces,—the part of the bedy whick, 
that here the topic is uo longer the faces; even in| as may be understood, is capable of expressing 


supposes (ch, x. 8, i 21) the genitive oD. 
Rwald accepts the Qeri: “and man’s hands,” as 
alse Keil, who declares ) to be an old mistake of the 


transeriber for Hiiv., Maurer, and before them 

Kihuchi, explain the concise form of the Kethibh 

by understanding an ellipse, punctuating >, 

and taking the suttix distributively, thus: and 

his (each one of the four's) hands were hands of a 

mn (OW MY. Keri: “The wings sat aceord- 
Bw 


ingly on the shoulders, trom which the hands 
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mors than any other what is characteristic, and 
that in the way that is most spirited, most in 
accordance with the idea in view,—see the intro- 
ductory remarks to vers. 4-28. Ba&Hr: The ox 
(bull), the symbol of the generative, creative 
power of God ; the lion, the symbol of the royal 
majesty of the Sovereign and Judge; the eagle, 
the symbol of the divine omnipresence and omni- 
science ; man, the symbol of the absolute spiri- 
tuality of God, of the divine wisdom. Grorivs : 
Man denoting the goodness, the lion the wrath 
(punitive justice) of God, the eagle His swiftness 
to do good, the ox His slowness to wrath. 
Bocuarr: The ox the emblem of constancy and 
firmness; man, of humanity, gentleness, and 
Piravbpuai«; the lion, of generosity and strength ; 
the eagle, of vigour, and of the sublimity of a 
heavenly nature. Ds Werre: The strength, 
power, wisdom of God, and His nearness. Um- 
BREIT: The reason, sovereignty, creative power, 
and omnipresence of God. (What becomes of the 
veto of the second commandment ! ?) 

Ver. 11. The description, which might now 
have done with the ‘‘ faces,” nevertheless repeats 
them (remaining, as they certainly do, the prin- 
cipal subject),—at ver. 8 in moving upwards, now 
in coming down to the lower parts—along with 
the wings: O7°535) mab}, which Hav., Klief., 
Keil rightly refuse to translate : ‘‘and (these are) 
their faces; and their wings were” (HENGST.), 
since the clause belongs rather to what follows, 
as already Ewald has taken it, inasmuch as the 
faces also were separated (the root-meaning of 
75,—‘‘ spread out,” because of the reference to 


the nearer On'535)) ‘‘from above” (nbyrabis, 


which likewise gives greater prominence to this 
reference), i.e. were not (a la Janus) on the same 
head, but on four heads, or rather necks. 
Ewatp: ‘‘ Both faces and wings not hanging 
down loosely, but stretched upwards.” In this 
way an act of worship is depicted in the heads, 
just as a soaring is intended to be expressed by 
means of the wings.—With the reference to the 
wings, by means of which the description goes 
downwards, there is a return to what has already 
been said (ver. 9), but it is conceived of more 
definitely, and joined with new matter. Every 
one (not of the four chajoth,. but of what is spoken 
of in ver. 10. viz. the four faces, inasmuch as 
the description gives what the prophet saw, who, 
standing before each of the four faces, always 
beheld two wings, alike on the right and on the 
left, joined to one another) had two joined, viz. 


wings: Ys AyIDIN, either belonging to vod, 
or as Keil : yyy, an abbreviation for the “be aw 


found in ver. 9. The meaning is clear, according 
to ver. 9. Since, then, the joining is expressed 
only as regards the four pairs of wings (in all) 
above, which together represent a square, the 
pairs of wings lower down are to be conceived of 
without such connection, each with its neighbour, 
which would also have no object. With these 
pairs of wings the chajoth covered their bodies. 


m3, properly belly, denotes the body in this 


respect. As this is covered, the conjecture 
readily suggests itself, that it is conceived of 
neither as feathered nor as covered with hair, 
hence not like an animal, but likewise after the 
similitude of a man. Bunsen: ‘‘ which served 


for covering the body, and are to be conceived of 
as before and behind.” Umsreir: ‘‘in order 
to show their holy fear and reverence.” Comp. 
Isa. vi. 2, where, however, this [ne videand] seema 
to be expressed by the covering of their faces; 
while the covering of the feet thete, correspondin 

to the covering of the bodies here [ne Wiech 
symbolizes the profound distance of the creature. 

Ver. 12. The lower part being now quite 
reached, taking up what has been said in ver. 9, 
their going, their movement is described, but 
along with the mention of the moving principle. 
Ver. 4 (comp. there) 77yD My, here ny, which 
in any case does not denote the wind. Hrrz. : 
the instinct, which does not suit the human 
element of the chajoth ; but also not: the will 
or the like (UmBreir: “most unrestricted 
freedom”), since it is exactly such a movement 
that is meant to be set aside throughout the 
whole context. The spirit is conceived of mani- 
festly according to its divine reference and pcwer 
of influencing, although not as the Holy Spirit 
or the Spirit of Christ. Comp. vers. 20, 21. 
(HenesvT. : ‘*The life-breath of God, who dwells 
in the creature, and leads it according to the 
laws which He prescribes for it, to the ends 
which He sets for it.—Num. xvi. 22.”) All 
quarters of the world are facing them, whether 
they go backward or forward, to the right or to 
the left. The facility of movement given in this 
way is—by means of the fastening of the wings 
outwardly, by means of ‘‘the spirit” (absolutely), 
i.e. ‘the spirit of the living creature” (vers. 
20, 21) inwardly—united to the whole. 

Ver. 13. The completed description of the 
chajoth, going back to ver. 5, merely adds what 
corresponds to the AD\np of ver. 5: out of the 
midst of the fire, their appearance was first cf 


all in themselves: like kindled coals (from Sn, 


to kindle) of fire, burning. Is it primarily as 
depicting the lightning of the kindled wrath of 
God (following Ps. xviii. 8)? or is it to be re- 
ferred specially to the eyes of the chuajoth? 
(Grot. : ‘‘after God’s long patience, eager for ven- 
geance.”)—pyy cannot easily be referred with 
Bunsen to nym. The accumulation of synony- 
mous expressions is still more unmistakable than 
the gradation of the same remarked by Hav. ; it 
is rather like a movement from the beginning of 
the fire to its rising up like flames, and to its 


ab 
(acuarddes, lumpas, lamp) is that which sends up 
light in motion, that which sends forth flame 
quickly, flickeringly toward us; hence what al- 
ready resembles lightning. wy may, in accord- 
ance with the fiery element of all these com- 
parisons, and where the chajoth themselves come 
forth from the fire, be looked upon as that to 
which 7 refers. So Keil, Ewald. It can 
neither refer to AYWO7, by reason of the meaning, 
nor to AN IW (masc.), for a linguistic reason. 
Hengst. correctly remarks that the fire appears 
separated from the living creatures (ver. 4). It 
forms the power that gives the keynote, just aa 
the spirit is the moving principle. And along 
with this the brightness is emphasized, as in 


breaking forth in lightning (Gen. xv. 17). 


ver. 4 also. Comp. there.—wyd and WNA}O 
confirm the reference of xm given above, Fay _ 


To) 





from to break through, to break forth: light- 
ning, denoting the threatening effect outwards. 
(Hofm. compares Gen. iii. 24.) 

Ver. 14. Next we have the appearance of the 
movement of the chajoth.  3)w) xNyyo, infin. 
absol. for the finite verb, here with the noun- 
subject (GusEN. Heb. Gram. p. 215, BAGSTER’s 
edit.). A mere indication of what they did, not 
ua ‘short description ” as well (Ew.). syyn, from 


NYT=yy, according to Hav. : an Aramaistic 
form. Their 33y/, however, was no 3p3, their 


return (i.e. going back) no turning. Comp. on 
vers. 9, 12.—pya only here, in sound like pyp 


in ver. 11, akin in meaning also, but not identical 
with it, Hav., Hengst.: ‘‘spark-fire ;” Klief., 
Keil: denoting the zigzag of lightning. It is 
erhaps meant to be an individualizing of the 
ightning. 


Vers. 15-21.—The Wonderful Wheels upon the 
Earth. 


Vers. 4-14, which contain the first vision which 
Ezekiel saw, hang directly suspended between 
heaven and earth; there is need of connection 
alike with what is above and with what is below. 
The fire-cloud, as regards the spirit of the storm } 
which impels it, and out of its midst the fire- 
picture of the chajoth, as regards the principle 
which moves them, are certainly governed from 
a higher region, and are no less certainly destined 
for the earth. It is, in the first place, this latter 
destination which is furnished by vers. 15-21. 

Ver. 15 introduces the second vision in a way 
similar to that in which ver. 4 introduces the 
first. But the fact that it is said; and I saw the 
living creatures, and, behold, a wheel, brings 
into immediate prominence the connection, which 
what follows will have to bring out in detail and 
to give the reason for. The wheel shows itself 
yuN3, which is not to be thought of, with Klie- 
foth, in the case of the chajoth also, for these, 
forming as they certainly do the kernel of the 
cloud, are to be conceived of rather as being above 
the earth. There is thus for the second vision, 
in its look towards the earth (and the historical 
scene of events), a repetition of the idea, which 
was symbolized at the close by the movement of 
the chajoth. The simplest, most natural sym- 
bolism of this idea, i.e. in reference to earthly 
affairs, is the wheel, appearing as it does as mere 
motion, which only waits for the moment (comp. 
ch. x. 13, 2). This is, as regards the idea,! the 
connection of the in no wise ‘“‘ disturbing ” 
nynn with JDIN 5 and in accordance with this 
linking together of the second and primarily 
earthly vision with the first, that connection is 


also localized by means of -7 buy, not = “‘neigh- 
bourhood” (Hirzte), but: beside.—As one wheel 
is spoken of, so also the chajoth in the vision are 
conceived of together as a unity; hence the sin- 
gular suffix 995. So already the Syriac. Nor 
are sixteen wheels meant to be indicated, with 
reference to each of the four faces of each of the 
four chajoth, but four wheels (ver. 16, ch. x. 9), 
corresponding to the four front sides, the human 

1 Hav.: An intensification of the thought of the power 


and fulness of life by means of the wheels, where the form 
maat give way entirely to the essence, to the idea. 
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faces of the chajoth. Each being always between 
two faces of the separate chajoth on the right and 
on the left, the four wheels formed an outer 
square round the four chajoth. First of all 
Ezekiel had to say, although in general merely, 
where, in what position as regards the chajoth he 
saw the wheels ; the relative position of ‘‘ wheel” 
and chajoth took the precedence, not ‘‘the na- 
ture of an individual wheel,’”—which would be 
the case, according to Hav., Maurer, Klief., if 
95 were to be referred to jDIN: ‘“according ta 
its fourfold face,” equivalent to: ‘‘ with fourfold 
face,”—for then we should have here already the 
wheel within a wheel specially mentioned, which 
comes after in ver. 16. As to the meaning of the 
wheels, comp. the introductory remarks to vers. 
4-28. How little in this connection the basin- 
stands of 1 Kings vii. come into consideration, 
Klief. on Hav. and Keil has pointed out exhaus- 
tively (i. p. 91). To refer to ‘‘ heathen works of 
art of Babylon,” as Hav. does, explains nothing, 
while the conception of a throne-chariot rolling 
along over the earth gives a vivid unity to what 
goes before and what follows. It is to misunder- 
stand the characteristic of these visions, this pre- 
dominance of the ideas over everything, when one 
brings as an objection to such a conception partly 
the pp of ver. 22, partly the chariot not being 


uamed. Hengst. indicates very correctly the 
‘‘impression as a whole” as being that of ‘‘a 
kind of vehicle, in which the Lord took the place 
of the charioteer, the living creature the place 
of the chariot, the wheels lowermost, as usual 
in a chariot.”  Ziillig, in his pamphlet The 
Cherubim-Chariot (Heidelb. 1832), fears that 
‘*these wheels, standing there detached, might 
perhaps also some day roll away by themselves, 
and leave the throne standing,” and therefore 
adopts the supposition, referring to 1 Kings vii. 
(like Vitringa before him), of a connection with 
the wheels, in opposition to which Umbreit: 
‘the prophet was in spirit for the spirit, but not 
for the eye.” 

Ver. 16. The general is followed by the special. 
—Make, not: the material of which, but: the 
way in which they were made, added to the 
appearance, because we are dealing here not with 
what is living—py3, comp. on ver. 4.—wsy qn, 
“the chrysolite, which with the ancients un- 
doubtedly had a yellow colour” (BAHR, 10. 9). 
‘Probably of clear fire” (Hirzie). Perhaps 
from 7'artessus, a Phoenician possession in Spain 


(similarly >"5\x, for gold of Ophir). But whether 


is it so named because from thence, or om account 
of its solidity? The probable root, yam (not 


wv), means, according to the Arabic: to be 
hard, solid (comp. A AMA) ; the word formed 


by doubling the third radical, as so frequently, 
means a fortified place, fortress. Spain is, how- 
ever, rich in precious stones. It is said to be the 
modern topaz (gold-topaz), which commonly has 
small four-sided columns, whose surfaces are again 
divided into two, and which also appears bluish 
and quite white; according to Hengst. the jasper, 
which, however, has mostly a beautiful red, and 
also a brown and green colour. The chrysolite 
is pistachio-green, beautifully transparent and 
shining. That they four had one likeness, i.e 
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that the wheel apparently alike was found with 
all the four chajoth, explains the plural of the 
wheels as being four, but also how tlie same could 
before be conceived of as one, when a general 


statement was made.—jnyaind may also be re- 


ferred to my; Ker: ‘All four had one sort 
of shape.” Comp. ver. 8. Appearance and 
make are repeated, as it is the latter especially 
that now comes to be spoken of : not for the pur- 
pose of expressing superfiuously a second time 
the likeness of the wheels, as Ewald (and before 
him Sanctius): ‘‘the one and the other of the 
foresaid four,” or as Umbreit: ‘‘ coinciding as 
well in their relation,” but as Bunsen and the 
most: ‘‘ each one consisted of two wheels, which 
intersected each other at right angles ;”’ ‘‘ double 
wheels, the one set into the other” (HENesr.). 
Cruciform! Such a construction had the effect— 

(Ver. 17) That they could go in all four direc- 
tions (GRorius: the dispersion of the Jews into 
all the four quarters of the world, Isa. xliii. 5, 6) 
without turning. Comp. vers. 8, 9, 12. The 
fem. suff. lets the reference to the chajoth peep 
through here also, so that the wheels, as already 
from the commencement in ver. 15, are conceived 
of throughout along with the chajoth, and as 


determined by them. Hence first ona, and 
at the end yn2ba. It is certainly to be noticed 


that in the description of the chajoth the mase. 
gend. has its turn, and with the wheels the fem. 
gend. As in the former case the human element 
predominates, so in the latter the connection with 
the ehajoth ; and this the more necessarily, as 
the wheels are here described by themselves. 

Ver. 18 concludes this description in parallel 


terms with the chajoth of the vision. 35) an 


alliteratively : ‘‘height,” in the sense of sub- 
limity, first of all characterized the rings of the 
wheels. What the wings were in the chajoth, 
that the m3) was in the wheels ; as in the former 


fire and the like, so in the latter fearfulness ; 
lastly, to the faces of the chajoth corresponded 
the eyes round about, where we are to think of 
the nails glancing like eyes. (Instead of j71]) 


we have now pnnj. Ewald for the latter: 


spokes? 1 Kings vii. 33. J. D. Mich., according 
to another punctuation: ‘‘could see, for the 


felloes of the four wheels were quite full of eyes.”’) 
The face has its life plastically in theeye. Hiav.: 
‘*the most beautiful evidence of the power of 
life.” With the fearfulness (Ke1L) the being 
full of eyes has as little to do as it has with 


intelligence and wisdom (H4y.), cr with the} 8st 


circumstance that ‘‘on the power of nature 
everywhere the stamp of reason is impressed” 
(Henest.). But perhaps we have in this way 
represented to us—visible, of course, it could 
not be made—the idea of the ‘‘spirit,” how it 
moved the living creatures ; as will also be im- 
mediately explained in detail. 

Ver. 19. Mention was already made in ver. 17 
of the movement of the wheels by themselves, 
although not without relation to the chajoth, 
comp. there; now their relation to the chajoth 
is spoken of in detail. Umprerir: ‘‘ The wheels 
stand beside the living creatures, but when the 
latter move, the former must of themselves follow 


D 


the impulse.”—Ver, 20: by, not ‘‘ weaker,” *y 
be (HAv.); but the by going before has an in 


fluence, as being the last mentioned and mest 
significant direction, and it is therefore agair. 


adopted. The LXX. have, instead of by, read 
ay, “‘cloud-darkness” !—pyjq is the spirit of 


ver. 12, as it is also expressly called; but the 
chajoth are gathered up in the unity of the sin- 
gular 7M: ANN ny. Ver. 21, comp. ver. 22, 
where certainly it cannot be taken otherwise. 
Hence neither: the living spirit (or wind), nor: 
breath of life, living soul, nor: spirit of life, 
principle of life, nor even: the spirit of the living 
creatures. The repetition of the description not 
only depicts to us the simultaneous movement, 
but lays emphasis on this simultaneousness, and 
quite peculiarly on the circumstance, that the 
simultaneous.movement is based on there being 
‘one spirit (3): whither the spirit of the chajoth 
went, just thither went the spirit in the wheels, 
which was identically the same. Bunsen encloses 
in brackets as a gloss the words: thither was the 
spirit to go. HzENest.: ‘‘if the spirit impelled 
to go thither, then the wheels were lifted up,” 
ete. Kurer.: ‘“‘whither the wind stood to go, 
thither they went (having the wind for going, i.e.) 
under the wind, driven by the wind.” (!)—At 
ver. 21, in connection with the repetition of the 
simultaneousness of the movement of chajoth and 
wheels, and as an important preparation for vers. 
24, 25, the new element of rest is added ; it was 
hitherto, of course, only motion. 


Vers. 22-28.— The Heavenly Enthroned One. 


After vers. 15-21 have connected the first vision 
with what is below, with the earth, the whole 
vision of glory is now (vers. 22-28) eompleted in 
this second vision by connecting it with what is 
above, and thus receives a heavenly conclusion. 
** Now comes the culminating point of the theo- 
phany ” (Hdvy.). Ver..22: It was not heaven, it 
was only something like it ; and this is strongly 
emphasized ; hence py} (comp. on ver. 4) put 
first. But not as Hengst.: ‘‘the likeness of a 
vault,” in a genitive relation; the latter is 
an explanatory apposition (KEIL).—y ‘pn, an 
expanse, without the article; J. D. Micu.: ‘‘a 
floor!” (from ypn, to push, to stamp, to beat 


flat, to extend, to stretch), from Gen. i. onwards 
a technical term for the firmament dividing what 
is above from what is below, but which, as the 
atmosphere of the earth, remains in the back- 
ound. In this way the transition to thy heavenly 
enthroned One is indicated. Comp. cn. x, 1.— 
mnn, comp. on ch. i. 15, 20. py, comp. on 
ch. i, 4.—n)9m Map: the article, because of 
mp being universally known (from pp, “‘to 
make smooth”), from its likeness to ice: the 
crystal. The pellucid transparency is the point 
of the comparison (Exod. xxiv. 10; Rev. iv. 6). 
The dazzling clearness and purity is the occasion 
of the epithet fearful. (‘‘ The crystal is desig- 
nated as fearful, because it excites awe by its 
splendour, in which that of the Creator is re- 
flected. Fearfulness had also already, ver. 18, 
been attributed to the wheels. There the coin- 
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parison is with the chrysolite, here with the 
ervstal.” Hxyest.) Keil also remarks that it 
was not the vault of heaven that was over the 
heads of the chajoth,—it neither stretched over 
them, nor did it even sink down over them, but 
that it was merely a covering like it, looking 
fearful as the crystal, that appeared; Kwa.p: 
**no ordinary chariot-frame” (comp. ver. 11). 
(‘* Stretched out, a standing expression for the 
relation of heaven to earth, Isa. xl. 22, xlii. 5, 
xliv. 24; Jer. x. 12. We have here a mere over, 
not that the heads supported it ; they are not at all 
immediately under the vault, for the wings pro- 
ject above them [vers. 19, 23].” Hxest.)— 


Ver. 23. Now ypan, viz. the forementioned. 


Under it were the wings of the chajoth straight 
(comp. on ver. 7), raised aloft, standing erect. 
The ne down, the wings up, a firm, imposing 
attitude.—Since, according to vers. 9 and 11, one 
wing was joined to the other wing, the four 
chajoth may be taken together in pairs for the 
representation, but not that every two wings 
downwards (KimmFoTH), analogous to the con- 
nection above, likewise covered each other as 
neighbours; but the representation is rather an 
intentional and impressive repetition, in order, 
as a preparation for what follows, to portray 
solemnly the covering of the bodies (comp. on 
ver. 11). According to Hengst. the represeuta- 
tion is meant to express merely : every separate 
cherub, so that without it the sense might be, 
that only one (‘‘one had two which covered 
him”) had two wings covering his body. (?) 
More correctly Keil : mynd corresponds to vod, 
analogously to the ond nnxd of ver. 6. Ewald 
supplies after the first mon (quoting Isa. vi. 2), 
D3. In opposition to this, Hengst. rightly 


remarks: ‘‘ The tips of the wings (of the pair of 
wings serving for flight) reach along to the vault. 
For support they are not adapted, and particularly 
for this reason, that the wings (ver. 24) inake a 
luud noise, and are therefore in free motion ; and 
further, because upon occasion they are let down. 
The wheels also do not support the chariot. The 
local proximity seems only to indicate the con- 
nection between the several provinces of creation, 
is meant to represent the creation as a united 
whole.” 

Ver. 24. Not less vividly than the covering of 
the under part is the movement in the upper 


part (hence pvp 2-5yp) depicted, and that as a 


loud, powerful one (comp. ver. 14). ‘* Hitherto 
the prophet was describing only what he saw, 
now also what he heard” (J. H. MicHaxztis). 
The quickening influence of the ‘‘spirit” gets 
here as its expression the noise Greta, ch. x. .5: 
Do they show in this way a ‘‘longing to fulfil 
their mission, and that consequently the time of 
this fulfilment draws near” (Hunest.)? Calvin 
makes the command in this voice bring about 
the movement of the wheels corresponding to the 
living creatures. The comparison is a threefold 
one: (1) as the noise (voice) of many waters, 
ch. xliii. 2 (Rey. xiv. 2, xix. 6); Isa. xvii. 12, 13; 
(2) as the voice of the Almighty, which may 
mean the thunder, as also every other similar 
manifestation of God (Rev. xiv. 2, xix. 6; Ps. 


xxix. 3 saq.); (3) noise (voice) of tumult (nbpn, 





of the sound which is produced wit] lips bronght 
together and closed, ‘‘to hum ;” a full, contused 
noise, Jer. xi. 16), as the noise (voice) of an 
host. (Arbitrarily and strangely, J. D. Michaelis. 
‘‘as the rushing of a waterfall, as a thunder of 
the Most High, their words, as the voice of a 
whole army;” and in connection therewith he 
remarks: “just such a representation, as when 
in Homer Mars cries [only in Hebrew it is no 
god, but merely a team of, the thunder-chariot of 
God], and so cries as if 10,000 men cried at once. 
I do not look upon Ezekiel in other respects as a 
beautiful writer, but every one certainly must 
find the picture here beautiful, and still more so 
with the distinction between God, of whom it is 
somewhat unworthy, and the draught beast be- 
fore His thunder-chariot.”) The ‘“‘voice” (the 
sounding Sip), however, which Ezekiel hears in 
this way, accompanied the movement of the 
chajoth, with which also that joining of the 
wings in ver. 9 took place ; for when they rested 
(ver. 21) they let down their wings (Piel). 

Ver. 25. This remark with respect to the rest- 
ing of the chajoth enables us to form a conjecture 
as to what determines their resting; for as re- 
gards their motion the already repeatedly men- 
tioned “spirit” might suffice. The ‘‘noise of 
their wings” also, especially where it was repre- 
sented as ‘‘like the voice of the Almighty,” 
admonishes us to listen higher, as indeed the 
“expanse” (vers. 22, 23) even must direct our 
looks upward. ‘‘And there came a voice,” etc. 
(J. D. Micu.: ‘‘ Above the floor which was over 
their heads it thundered.’’) In this way our con- 
jecture is verified, what we had to expect as fol- 
lowing up what goes before is realized. There is 
no statement here as to.the quarter from which 
the loud sound came which was heard during the 
motion of the wings, as Keil maintains. It isa 
‘“yoice’”’ also which comes, but the circumstance 
that ‘‘it came” (*7y) depicts something making 
its appearance suddenly, so that the vision up to 
the last brings before us an occurrence of an 
exceedingly stirring character (comp. introd. re- 
marks to vers. 4-28).—In their standing (now 
equivalent to: when they stood, when their 
motion ceased at the voice) they let down their 
wings (which were of course raised when they 
walked or rose up from the earth, ver. 19 sqq.), 
which is repeated verbatim from ver. 24, not, 
however, ‘in order to round off this subject” 
(KxIL), but in order now at the same time to 
explain it to us as respects its cause. (‘‘ A voice 
issues from above the vault, which yet for a time 
puts a restraint on the impetuosity of the instru- 
ments of the divine wrath.” Hrnest.) Although 
in what follows we are to reach a goal hitherto 
aimed at, mention may well be made here even 
of grace charging the judgment in general to stand 
still.—The letting down of the upper wings cor- 
responds to their covering themselves with the 
lower wings. As the latter represents in general 
reverential distance, and that of the creature 
when in motion, so the former represents in par- 
ticular their most submissive silence, their deep 
reverential rest before the only living God, aa 
soon as His voice is heart, Ps. lxxvi. 9, xlvi. 
7,11. (Umpr.: ‘‘Is this aot, in short, an allu- 
sion to the death of the creature? It is the voice 
of Him who kills and makes alive.’’) 


Ver. 26. Sym, the strongest expression ‘or 


. 
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ahove; ‘‘the highest Object in the vision” 
(HENcsT.) is meant to be expressed.— pp, 


from 4p, to make smooth, shining, that which 


gives forth light. ‘*It cannot be decided whether 
the ancients gave this name to a sky-blue, or 
dark blue, or violet stone” (BAHR). HeEnosr. : 
‘fon account of the heaven-like colour, Exod. 
xxiv. 10, where the whiteness or bright lustre of 
the sapphire stands in connection with the purity 
of the heavens, and denotes the infinite eminence 
of God’s dominion over the earth with its im- 
potence, sin, unrighteousness.” Huirzie: ‘‘ The 
sapphire of the ancients is our lapis lazuli, as in 
Exod. xxiv. 10 an opaque stone, and on account 
of the light blue colour of the heavens, a blue 
one.” (J. D. Micn.: ‘‘ The throne had thus the 
colour of the pure heaven which is above the 
clouds ; beneath it all that is gloomy, or fire and 
lightning, the throne itself bright and pure, 
heaven-like blue.”) The sapphire is perfectly 
transparent ; at all events, it is on account of its 
bright lustre that it is taken as a comparison. 
The beautiful blue colour is merely incidental. 
But it is more worthy of notice how Ezekiel, 
where the Most High is in question, as already 
at vers. 22, 24, so especially here, repeats and 
emphasizes in the strongest way the merely ana- 
logical, purely emblematic character of his repre- 
sentation ; 5, myo7 three times, and yet again 


>. <As in the case of the chajoth what first 


mnade its appearance was ‘‘the likeness of a man ” 
(ver. 5), so here it is said, the likeness as the 
appearance of a man (Dan. vii. 13). Comp. on 
ver. 5. The human element is thus up to the 
end, just as on the other hand the fiery ele- 
ment is throughout, characteristic of the vision. 
(Comp. introd. remarks to vers. 4-28.) 

Ver. 27. STN), as in ver. 15 and ver. 4; 


parallel to pow, ver. 24.—bown pya, comp. 


on ver. 4.—There is thus also a retrospective re- 
ference to the fire-cloud, viz. by means of what 
formed the climax of its impression. But farther, 
the ‘‘chasmal-look”’ effects the transition from 
the human element of Him who sits upon the 
throne to the other side of His appearance, in 
order, finally, however, in amanner corresponding 
to the first human impression, to bring about the 
conclusion at the culminating point of the whole. 
The intermediate term betwixt ‘‘as the appear- 
ance of a man” and as the appearance of fire, 
etc., is thus the bright lustre of the chasmal, as 
was brought out on ver. 4; and brightness also 
will, as we shall see, form the medium of transi- 
tion at the close. 5°9p ab-na, belonging most 
naturally to WR-ANIDD = as the appearance of 
fire, of a house round about it, i.e. of a fire 
which takes the shape of a house enclosing 
round; Hirzie: ‘‘ which has an enclosure round ;” 
Hunest.: ‘‘a house round about it, i.e. which is 
enclosed round, in order to indicate the extent of 
its burning.” Perhaps also it is meant in this 
way to depict a fire that is hemmed in. To refer 
nd to NDD Myo, in ver. 26, lies tco far off, and 
gives no sense ; and there is just as little in favour 
of translating nb-na by : “within the same,” 
for which certainly the expression is 5 nan. 
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We have to go back in thought to the fire-cloud 
in ver. 4. (Ewald makes out of m3 something 
white, clear, ya[?]) In this way mez ‘ion is 


made generally of the brightness of light and the 
form of fire, i.e. of two different things. —There 
follows the application to Him who sits upon the 
throne, alike in an upward and in a downward 
direction. 4 is explicative. The loins come int« 
consideration, because He sits. As, then, from 


the appearance of these, looking downwards, the 
prophet says: I saw as the appearance of fire, 
there must remain self-evidently (and ch. viii. 2 
puts it beyond doubt) for the upwards the bright- 
ness of light, which is not expressly added for 
this reason, because it is understood of itself after 
the separation and application of the fire, because, 
farther, ‘‘as the look of chasmal” had been the 
first thing which was spoken of before mention of 
the ‘‘as the appearance of fire,” and because the 
‘*brightness”’ is mentioned in a way thoroughly 


sufficient in ver. 28. sb refers, without doubt, 
expressly to Him who sits upon the throne ; comp. 
on the other hand, on ver. 4, from which the 
words are borrowed. The brightness must accord- 
ingly be understood as being above, round the 
upper part of the body. On the other hand 
J. D. Mich. : ‘‘ Like glowing metal inwardly, 
encircled round and round with fire, so the uppez 
part of the body ; the lower part of the body like 
fire, which produced a reflection round itself, and 
the reflection looked like a rainbow.” 

Ver. 28. The bow is that in the cloud, hence, 
as is also indicated still more definitely, the rain- 
bow, whose meaning is fixed from Gen. ix. 13 syq. 
onwards. We might almost describe the sub- 
stance of the whole vision physically as a thunder- 
storm, which melts away in a rainbow, in which 
case the significance of this latter natural pheno- 
menon in Holy Scripture throughout might be 
the thought in view. Thus simple, after all, is 
the tout ensemble, with all its conrplication in 
detail. But perhaps the mention of the cloud 
refers back likewise to ver. 4, just as the manifold 
retrospective references to the commencement of 
the vision are characteristic of its rounded close. 
The fire-cloud is changed, by means of the sun- 
like brightness round about Him who sits upon 
the throne, into a bearer of the bow of peace 
and of the covenant, the token of grace after 
and (springing) out of judgment. In this way 
the gospel and Christ break through, as in a 
grammatico-historical way exegesis even may 
expound the letter (Rev. iv. 3, x. 1). ‘‘ From 
the north the vision appears to Ezekiel, but in 
the rainbow it vanishes from him; for he is to 
prophesy of judgment and ruin firsi, but of grace 
and everlasting salvation afterwards” (K11eFOTH). 
This harmony of the vision, as it appears in the 
tout ensemble, and in the detail, and entirely con- 
firmed as it is by the remainder of the Book of 
Ezekiel, is obliterated, if the rainbow is to signify 
nothing but ‘‘royal dignity,” or is to come into 
consideration as the ‘‘ most beautiful picture,” 
i.e. on account of the beauty of its colours, to 
which, however, accordizg to Hitzig, there is no 
second reference. J. D, Mich. asserts that the 
reflection, like a rainbow, is drawn from the 
smelting-furnaces of the precious metal, that 
when silver is smelted, there shows itself, at the 
moment of the separation of the vitrified dross, 
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lead, or the like, over the pur2, glowing metal 
something resembling a rainbow (the silver-gleam, 
comp. Umbr. on ver. 4). But Hav. also passes 
by the main thing, when he limits the human 
form, celebrating as it does its heavenly mani- 
festation in brightness generally, and such a 
brightness as this, to a divine condescension for 
the prophet merely.—Keil, Klief., Hengst., Hit- 
zig, and others, because of ch, x. 4, 19, confine 
Nj to the appearance of Him who sits upon the 
throne, including the veil of light, but ‘“‘exclud- 
ing the throne and cherubim.” Comp. introd. 
remarks to vers. 4-28, where already it is brought 
out, that the application which is made of our 
vision in ch, x. must not be permitted to influence 
the interpretation of the much more general con- 
tents of ch.i. This only may be said: The vision 
of glory in ver. 26 sqq. likewise points to His 
Deity, itself, which still infinitely transcends all 
His glory in the creature and its impending glori- 
fication upon earth (pp. 39, 40). Hence also 
“05 nyo. ‘‘Strictly speaking, the prophet 
conceives of the 30% rod xvpiov as in itself so sub- 
lime that it cannot be described; it is a reflec- 
tion, which only suggests the reality” (HAv.). 
7) (see as to the meaning p. 40), linguistically 
from 35 (725), to be ‘‘ drawing together,” 





‘drawing down,” ‘‘heavy.” This fundamental 
idea is in itself one derived from the senses, and 
even where, by transference to human relations, it 
becomes a metaphysical one, something abstract, 
like gravis, gravitas, pondus, Bepis (comp. 2 
Cor. iv. 17, Bépos deZns), and means intellectual 
weight, importance, significance, it rests on real 
power, as money-power (riches), or high position, 
ete., without 4}35 on this account being=riches 
or rovalty ; rather does it continue to be the 
weight which one is able to put in the scale on the 
ground of such power. If in consequence of this 
a nimbus gathers round the possessor of the power, 
because power adorns itself as readily as it is wont 
to be adorned through recognition and service on 
the part of others, it is natural that, for the pur- 
pose of expressing the weight of him who is 
a lle and in order to represent, to give visi- 
ility to this power, the idea of brightness, splen- 
dour, greatness, dignity, respect, renown may 
enter, without 4)25 itself having this meaning 
radically. Thus it is used xac’ tovny of God’s 
showing forth of His power, of His manifestation 
and presence (the ‘‘Shechinah,” according to 
Jewish terminology), where the thought of the 
Po sphere of His manifestation, viz. the 
right heavens, also exerts its influence; but the 


"Ny 3)95 is, according to the fundamental idea of 


the word: the power of life belonging to God, 
in light that is invisible for man, except in that 
reflected splendour which adorns the creatures, 
man pre-eminently, but also the whole creation 
of God in general: God's sovereignty in glory, as 
it belongs to Him alone.—7S Nj, comp. on ver. 
1. The close of the vision. At the same time 
we have set before us the impression which it 
nee in the prophet’s case, its immediate, 

rst result. HEnest.: ‘‘ He falls down before the 
majesty of God in His wrath.” Hav.: ‘Although 
Jehovah did not suffer to be wanting tokens of 
His grace and love, yet he could not bear to look 
upon His glory.” Huirzie: ‘‘ Hegs thrown down 
in a state of unconsciousness.” Kuri: ‘‘ Having 
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fallen to the ground before the terrible revelation 
of the glory of Jehovah under a feeling of his owz 
iipotohioe and sinfulness.” (Luke v. 8.) (‘In 
the first place: because of the extraordinary vision, 
and from astonishment thereat. Secondly: from 
fear and humility ; for if the seraphim veil their 
face before God, how should not mortal man 
fall to the earth when he sees the glory of God? 
Thirdly : in adoration of God” (A LapipE).| It 
is an overpowering impression, hence the power 
of God shown in the '» 435 (comp. on the other 
hand Isa. vi. 5), quite corresponding to the funda- 
mental idea. Ch. iii. 28, xliii. 3; Dan. viii. 17, 
18, x. 7 sqq.; comp. especially Matt. xvii. 6 
(Acts ix. 7, 8); Rev. i. 17.—y)pww), now some- 
thing else than in ver. 24; but the ‘‘ voice” was 
that of ver. 25. In this way a transition is made 
to what follows. ‘‘He says, however: of one 
that spake, and not of God, because, lying upon 
his face, he could not see and recognise the 
speaker. Acts ix. 4 sqq.” (A Laripk). As is 
clear otherwise from the context, the falling down 
and hearing, like all that has preceded, are to be 
conceived of within the sphere of the vision. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH. 1. 4-28. 


[To gather up now the leading features and 
symbolic purport of this wonderful vision, we 
can easily perceive that the groundwork of it was 
derived from the patterns of divine things in the 
most holy place in the temple; yet very consider- 
ably modified and changed, to adapt it to the pre- 
sent occasion. Here also there is the throne of 
the divine Majesty, but not wearing the humble 
and attractive form of the mercy-seat; more like 
Sinai, with its electric clouds, and pealing sounds, 
and bursting effusions of living flame. Here, too, 
are the composite forms about the throne—the 
cherubim with outstretched wings touching each 
other; but instead of the two cherubic figures of 
the temple, four, each with four hands, four wings, 
four faces, looking in so many directions, doubt- 
less with respect to the four quarters of the earth 
toward which the divine power and glory was 
going to manifest itself. These four are here 
further represented as peculiarly living creatures, 
full of life and motion, and not only with wings 
for flight, but wheels also of gigantic size beside 
them, revolving with lightning speed, and all 
resplendent with the most intense brightness. 
The general correspondence between what Ezekiel 
thus saw in the visions of God and what was to 
be found in the temple, indicated that it was 
the same God who dwelt between the cherutim 
in the temple, and who now appeared to His ser- 
vant on the banks of the Chebar; while the 
differences bespoke certain manifestations of the 
divine character to be now at hand, such as re- 
quired to be less prominently displayed in His 
ordinary procedure. 

1. That He appeared specially and peculiarly 
as the God of holiness; this, first of all, was in- 
timated by the presence of the cherubim. For 
here, as in the temple, the employment of these 
composite forms pointed back to their original 
destination in the garden of Eden, to keep the 
way to the tree of life, from which man had been 
debarred on account of sin; ideal creatures, as 
the region of pure and blessed life they occupied, 
had now become to men an ideal territory. Yet 
still they were creatures, not a? angelic, but o. 
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human mould; they bore the predominant like- 
ness of man, with the likenesses superadded of 
the three highest orders of the inferior creation 
(the lion, the ox, the eagle). “It is an ideal 
combination ; no such composite creature as the 
cherub exists in the actual world, and we can 
think of no reason why the singular combination 
it presents of animal forms should haye been set 
upon that of man as the trunk or centre of the 
whole, unless it were to exhibit the higher ele- 
ments of humanity in some kind of organic con- 
nection with certain distinctive properties of the 
inferior creation. The nature of man is im- 
mensely the highest upon earth, and towers 
loftily above all the rest, by powers peculiar to 
itself. And yet we can easily conceive how this 
very nature of man might be greatly raised and 
ennobled, by having superadded to its own in- 
herent qualities, those of which the other animal 
forms here mentioned stand as the appropriate 
types.” —‘‘ These composite forms are here called 


nian, for which the Septuagint, and John in the 


Apocalypse, use the synonymous term Zaz, living 
ones. The frequency with which this name is 
used of the cherubim is remarkable. In Ezekiel 
and the Apocalypse together it occurs nearly 
thirty times, and may consequently be regarded 
as peculiarly expressive of the symbolical mean- 
ing of the cherubim. It presents them to our 
view as exhibiting the property of life in its 
highest state of power and activity; as forms of 
creaturely existence, altogether instinct with life. 
And the idea thus conveyed by the name is fur- 
ther substantiated by one or two traits associated 
with them in Ezekiel and the Apocalypse. Such, 
especially, is the very singular multiplicity of 
eyes attached to them, appearing primarily in 
the mystic wheels that regulated their move- 
ments, and at a later stage (ch. x. 12), in the 
cherubic forms themselves. For the eye is the 
symbol of intelligent life, the living spirit’s most 
peculiar organ and index ; and to represent the 
cherubim as so strangely replenished with eyes, 
could only be intended to make them known 
as wholly inspirited. Hence, in ver. 20, ‘the 
spirit of the living creatures’ is said to have 
been in the wheels; where the eye was, there 
also was the intelligent, thinking, directive spirit 
of life. Another and quite similar trait is the 
quick and restless activity ascribed to them by 
Ezekiel, who represents them as ‘running and 
returning’ with lightning speed, and then by 
John, when he describes them as ‘resting not 
day and night.’ Incessant motion is one of the 
most obvious symptoms of a plenitude of life. 
We instinctively associate the property of life even 
with the inanimate things that exhibit motion— 
such as fountains and running streams, which are 
called living in contradistinction to stagnant pools, 
that seem comparatively dead. So that creatures 
which appeared to be all eyes, all motion, are, in 
plain terms, those in which the powers and pro- 

rties of life are quite peculiarly displayed ; but 
fife, it must be remembered, most nearly and essen- 
tially connected with God—life as it is or shall 
be held by those who dwell in His immediate 
presence, and form, in a manner, the very enclo- 
sure and covering of His throne—pre-eminently, 
therefore, holy and spiritual life.” 

1 0, ipture, 3d edit. vol. 1. pp. 229-248, 
where the hole subject of the cherubim is fully Se ewliated. 
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2. But this idea of holy and spiritual life, ag 
connected with the presence and glory of God, 
was greatly strengthened in the vision by the 
fervid appearance, as of metallic brightness and 
flashes of liquid flame, which shone from and 
around all the parts and figures of the vision. It 
denoted the intense and holy severity in God’a 
working, which was either to accomplish in the 
objects of it the highest good, or to produce 
the greatest evil. Precisely similar in meaning, 
though somewhat differing in form, was the re- 
presentation in Isaiah’s vision (ch. vi.), where, 
instead of the usual name cherubim, that of 
seraphim is applied to the symbolical attendants 
of God—the burning ones, as the word properly 
signifies—burning forms of holy fire, the emblems 
of God’s purifying and destroying righteousness. 
Hence their cry one to another was, ‘‘Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord God of hosts.” And in token 
of the twofold working of this holiness, it was by 
the application of a burning coal to his lips that 
the prophet, as the representative of the elect por- 
tion of the people, was hallowed for God’s service, 
while in the message that follows, the ungodly 
mass are dleclared to be for burning (as the word 
literally is in ver. 18). The same element that 
refined and purified the one for God’s service, was 
to manifest itself in the destruction of the other. 
And it is this also that is symbolically taught 
here by the dazzling light, the glowing embers, 
and fiery coruscations, with which all was en- 
veloped and emblazoned. It made known God’s 
purpose to put forth the severer attributes of His 
character, and to purify His Church by ‘‘the 
spirit of judgment and by the spirit of burning.” 

3. Even these fiery appearances, however, in 
the cherubim and the other objects of the vision, 
did not sufficiently express what was here meant 
to be conveyed; and, therefore, to make out the 
idea more completely, wheels of vast proportions 
were added to the cherubim. The prophet would 
thus render palpable to our view the gigantic and 
terrible energy which was going to characterize 
the manifestations of the God of Israel. A spirit 
of awful and resistless might was now to appear 
in His dealings ; not proceeding, however, by a 
blind impulse, but in all its movements guided 
by a clear-sighted and unerring sagacity. How 
striking a representation did such a spirit find for 
itself in the resolute agency and stern utterances 
of Ezekiel! In this respect he comes nearest of 
all the later prophets to Elijah. 

4, Finally, above the cherubim of glory and 
their wonderful wheel-work was seen, first, the 
erystal firmament, and then, above the firma- 
ment, the throne of God, on which He Himself 
sat in human form-—a form, as here displayed, 
beaming with the splendour of heavenly fire, but, 
at the same time, bearing the engaging aspect of 
a man, and surrounded with the attractive and 
pleasing halo of the rainbow. In this shone forth 
the mingled majesty and kindness of God—the 
overawing authority on the one hand, and the 
gracious sympathy and regard on the other, which 
were to distinguish His agency as now to be put 
forth for the reproof of sin among the covenant- 
people, and the establishment of truth and right 
eousness. The terror which the manifestation was 
fitted to inspire, was terror only to the guilty, 
while, for the penitent and believing, there was 
to be the brightest display of covenant love and 
faithfulness. Especially was this indicated by 
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the crowning appearance of the rainbow, which, 
from being the token of God’s covenant with 
Noah, in respect to the future preservation of 
the earth, was like the hanging out from the 
throne of the Eternal of a flag of peace, giving 
assurance to all, that the purpose of Heaven was 
to preserve rather than to destroy, and to fulfil 
that which was promised in the covenant. Even 
if the divine work now to be carried forward in 
the spiritual world should require, as in the 
natural world of old, a deluge of wrath for its 
successful accomplishment, still the faithfulness 
and love of God would be sure to the children of 
promise, and would only shine forth the more 
brightly at last, in consequence of the tribulations 
which might be needed to prepare the way for the 
ultimate good. 

Such, then, was the form and import of this 
remarkable vision. There was nothing about it 
accidental or capricious; all was wisely adjusted 
and arranged, so as to convey beforehand suitable 
impressions of that work of God to which Ezekiel 
was now called to devote himself. It was sub- 
stantially an exhibition, by means of emblematical 
appearances and actions, of the same views of the 
divine character and government, which were 
to be unfolded in the successive communications 
made by Hzekiel to the covenant-people. By a 
significant representation, the Lord gathered into 
one magnificent vision the substance of what was 
to occupy the prophetic agency of His servant, as 
in later times was done by our Lord to the evan- 

elist John, in the opening vision of the Apoca- 
ypse.—FAIRBAIRN’S Hzekiel, pp. 30-34.—W. F.] 


DOCTRINAL. 


1. Thus God provides a helper for His servant 
Jeremiah, in a sphere where the latter, for far more 
than thirty years, has called without ceasing, with 
small result. But it was no small relief, that 
Jeremiah at Jerusalem heard the Holy Spirit 
assenting to and coinciding with him from 
the exile. Thus the truth was confirmed by the 
mouth of two witnesses (after Catvin). ‘* Let 
every one, therefore, do what belongs to his office, 
and God will doubtless raise up others, if it is 
necessary, to help us. Thus he associated with 
Joseph, who took Christ from the cross, Nico- 
demus.” (Lupw. LAVATER.) 

2. ‘‘As Ezekiel here, at thirty years of age, sees 
the heavens opened by a river, so Jesus, accord- 
ing to Matt. iii. 16; comp. with Luke iii. 21” 
(Henest.). ‘‘ As a type of Christ, who at thirty 
years of age came for baptism. . . . The priests 
entered on their office at the same age; John the 
Baptist began at thirty years of age the preaching 
of repentance” (JEROME). Comp. however, In- 
trod. § 3, and the exeg. remarks on ver. 1. 

3. Herein is shown the inestimable goodness of 
God, in that He raised up the prophet for Himself 
as it were out of hell; for Babylon was like the 
deepest abyss, and from thence must the voice 
of the retribution, as well as of the grace of God, 
sound forth. Thus the light breaks forth from 
the blackest darkness, and, at the same time, to 
the shame of the Jews, who had despised the 
voice of so many prophets (after CALVIN). ‘‘God 
calls the land of Canaan His own land; in that 
land He had a house and people, to whem He 
had given it as an inheritance. And now, when 
He began to lead the people forth from it, He 
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yet did not forsake them, but went as it were 
with them into the exile, and gave them, even 
in the midst of the heathen in an unclean land, 
prophets who, like Daniel and Ezekiel, saw the 
greatest things,—a thing which has no longer 
happened to the Jews scattered over the earth 
after the last destruction of the temple; for 
prophecy departed from them. But Christ’s dis- 
ciples preached the gospel: which they, however, 
despised, and, in this way, turned the Spirit of 
God out of the synagogue. Where God is, there 
is vision, 4.e, revelation by means of His word : 
there He dwells, where His word is loved ant 
believed ; there is the sam tuary (ch. xi. 16), 
which the time approaching was to show, when 
He would march along in the wilderness (Ps, 
lxviii. 7), i.e. would have His kingdom among 
the heathen in the whole world”’ (Cocc.). 

4, ‘* Although a thousand heavens were to 
open, what piercing look would reach as far as 
the glory of God? How small the sun appears, 
and yet it is so much greater than the earth! 
And then the rest of the stars! And so, when 
He opens the heavens, God must, at the same 
time, give His servants new eyes. The eyes of 
Stephen, therefore, were doubtless enlightened 
with unusual power, so that he could penetrate 
in vision beyond what mere man was able to do; 
and so also, at the baptism of Christ, John the 
Baptist was raised above the clouds” (CALvIn). 

5. He says at ver. 3 that God’s word came to 
him ; and thus God alone is to be heard, and the 
prophets for no other reason than this, that they 
cause us to hear God’s word. Every doctor of - 
the Church must first be a scholar, every teacher 
first a hearer. God must retain His rights as the 
only Guide and Teacher. The prophets, where 
they demand audience of us, demand it only for 
God’s word (after CaLvin). ‘‘The prophet is to 
be distinguished essentially from the later scribes 
and disciples of the Rabbins. In his ease it is 
not said: it stands written, or: such and such a 
master speaks, but: thus hath Jehovah spoken, 
or: the word of Jehovah came unto me, and the 
like. The true prophets are ‘taught’ not of a 
human master, but of Jehovah (Isa. 1. 4)” 
(OEHLER). 

6. This order: visions of God jirst (ver. 1), and 
then Jehovah’s word, has its significance for bib- 
lical prophecy. Comp. Ezek. xiii. 2 sqq., where 
the false prophets prophesy without having seen. 
The prophet is certainly one who gives expression 
to something which he has seen, just as Oehler 
correctly defines internal vision as being the psy- 
chical form of prophecy ; hence also the designa- 


tion ‘“‘seer” (th poetic, more solemn than the 
more usual AN), and the circumstance that 


Isaiah (ch. ii. 1) ‘‘sees” the ‘word ”; comp. 
Amos.i. ;-Habp io Tai 

7. The section, vers. 1-8, is meant to contain 
‘fan exact description of the state of prophetic 
inspiration or ecstasy” (HAv.) in its threefold 
operation with a single cause. The four parti- 
culars; ‘‘the heavens were opened,” ‘‘I saw 
visions of God,” ‘‘the word of Jehovah came 
unto Ezekiel,” ‘‘the hand of Jehovah came upon 
him there,” may, in the first place, indicate: the 
two first the plastic part of the vision in ch. i., 
the two latter the phonetic part of it, viz. what 
follows in ch. ii. and iii. Then, as regards the 
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state of Kzekiel, we may admit a gradation in 
them, if we admit that they are successive. The 
subjectivity of the man is recognized even as re- 
gards its locality; how much more as regards its 
mental, moral, spiritual individuality, and its 
determination by the history of the time and of 
the individual. What, however, predominates is 
the objective, the divine. The ego of the prophet 
neither throws itself out upon the external world 
around, nor in upon itself; it is, from its usual 
activity being at rest, in a certain measure, car- 
ried away from itself as well as from the whole 
world, but by this means collected in an un- 
usually receptive way for a higher order of things, 
for God and divine influence. This is the essen- 
tial element of the txeracis (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, 
xxil. 17), a being in the spirit, a being carried 
away from the earth, and rapt up into heaven. 
The contrast is the yivecéa: iv ixvrg (Acts xii. 11), 
the éy vor sivas (1 Cor. xiv. 14); comp. THOLUCK, 
Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, p. 53 
sqq., HENest., Christology, 2d edit. iii. [Clark’s 
Trans.], OrHLER, Herzog’s Encycl. xvii. p. 627 
sqq., Lancx, Philosop. Dogmatik, p. 447. 

8. With a correct feeling,—one might say, with 
Christian intelligence,—the section, Ezek. i., is 
the haphtorah of the first Jewish day of Pentecost, 
on which besides ch. iii. 12 is read (comp. J. F. 
Scuroper, Satzungen und Gebrdéuche des talm. 
rabb. Judenth. pp. 224, 214 sqq.). 

9. The jire-cloud was characteristic. At Exod. 
xili. 21, 22 Jehovah introduces Himself to His 
people for their entire guidance to Canaan by 
means of a cloud, in which by night there was 
fire. This cloud formed, in the Red Sea, the 
wall of separation between Israel and Egypt, for 
judgment and ruin to the latter (Exod. xiv.). 
Over the tabernacle (Exod. xl. 34 sqq.) it sig- 


nified the divine presence (WN7ANIDS, Num. ix. 


15); in it appears the glory of the Lord, and that 
in very important, solemn crises of the journey 
through the wilderness (comp. Exod. xvi. 10; 
Num. xiv. 10, xvi. 19, xvii. 7, and other passages). 
The fire of this cloud had already flashed upon 
Moses out of that thorn bush on occasion of his 
mission to Israel (Exod. iii.); it was thoroughly 
known to the people from Sinai onwards (Exod. 
xix.). Thus there could scarcely be anything 
more familiar to the pious consciousness of the 
people. But it was not the cloud which had 
again filled the house of the Eternal in the time 
wf Solomon (1 Kings viii.), nor was it even the 
fire (2 Chron. vii.) ; i.e. it must have had a diffe- 
rent meaning, when a fire-cloud came from the 
north, and when it appeared in the land of Baby- 
lon. The fire in it is also quite manifest; that 
which envelopes it, and at the same time stands 
over against the scorching heat of the sun in the 
wilderness, is absent from it. (Comp. on the other 
hand, Isa. iv. 5 sqq., lx. 1.) 

10. Hengst. draws attention to Ezekiel’s oppo- 
sition ‘‘to the vicious realism which will know 
nothing of the distinction between the thought 
and its vesture.” ‘‘ Appearance,” ‘‘ likeness,” 
‘appearance of the likeness,” and the like, are 
peculiar to Ezekiel, ‘‘for the purpose of guard- 

against that vicious realism, which professes, 
Pindloed, to represent the interests of the faith 

inst a ‘false spiritualism,’ but which is, in 
truth, nothing else but weakness in the exposi- 
tion of Scripture.” 


11. ‘* Man, in his ideality, the centre of life, 
which conditions all the other forms. The 
highest form of animal life: the suffering and 
bleeding life-form, the sacrificial animal, the 
builock ; the ruling life-form, exhibiting itsell 
in royal freedom, the lion ; the life-form which 
soars above the earth, free from toil, engaged in 
vision, the eagle. Above these three culminatin 
points of the animal world, man, the intellectuai 
life-form, which reproduces all those preliminary 
grades in a higher unity, but is always the one 
along with the other, when he corresponds with 
his destination : the tragic sacrificial animal, the 
fighting, conquering lion, the contemplative cagle, 
basking in the light—all this is one spirit ; and 
just in this unity he is man, Every animal-form 
with Ezekiel is an ethical symbol: Fverything 
living belongs to the spirit, falls to it, and is 
offered up to it: this is signified by the bullock. 
Everything living enjoys, contends, and over- 
comes, because it represents the spirit: this is 
expressed by the lion. Everything living lulls 
itself in a state of dreamy intoxication in the 
sunlight of the spirit: this is represented by the 
eagle. But everything living culminates in man: 
the inspiration of suffering, the inspiration of 
action, and the inspiration of contemplation ; 
man is the image of God as regards his destiny. 
But Christ is the perfect, the glorified man, the 
God-man. Now, as man expands his fulness in 
the world, so does the God-man in the gospel, 
the element of the world’s glorification ; and as 
the riches of man branch out in the world, so do 
those of Christ in the Gospels. . It was a far- 
reaching thought, when Ireneus referred the 
peculiarity of the four Gospels to the four animal- 
forms of Ezekiel” (LANGS). 

12. If, in accordance with the representation 
given in the introductory remarks to ch. i. 4-28, 
Kzekiel’s vision of glory, with its universality 
preceding the particular historical application in 
ch. x., symbolizes the human and earthly life of 
creation,—in its peculiarity as well with respect 
to its general place in the cosmos,—in like fulness 
of power as of unity and all-sidedness of move- 
ment (ver. 19 sqq.),—as a life not only of 
heavenly origin, i.e. from the beginning divinely- 
established (ver. 4), but also completely depen- 
dent on heaven (ver. 22 sqq.), and after the 
manner of the heavenly spirits, hence angel-like, 
always ready for service,—for purposes of judg- 
ment, but also of merey :—then there lies therein 
every possibility of a passing over from the sphere 
of the merely natural in creation to what belongs 
to the history of the world in the preparatory re- 
velation of God’s glory in the midst of Israel, as 
well as in its fulfilment and completion in Christ 
among mankind. On the basis of this truth, the 
various interpretations of the vision in ch. i. 
admit of being harmonized. 

13, ‘* All things were,” according to Col. i. 16, 
‘created by Him and for Him,” i.e. Him ‘‘ who 
is the image (likeness) of the invisible God, the 
first-born before all creation” (ver. 15). Now, 
the vision of Ezekiel culminates in a “ likeness 
(image) as the appearance of a man” on a throne 
(ver. 26), and this occupant of a throne is nong 
other than Jehovah, and so the ‘‘ likeness as the 
appearance of a man” must be the ‘‘ image of the 
invisible God,” according to Col. i. As the life 
of creation, in accordance with its origin, appears 
at its highest point in man, whom God haa 
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ereated in His own image, after His own like- 
ness, and therefore theve is the “likeness of a 
man” in the four living creatures (ver. 5): so 
much more in accordance with its goal, as regards 
the destiny of its life and the goal of its develop- 
ment, everything which exists in any stage of life 
up to the highest of the invisible world culminates 
in the Son of man, who is the essential image of 
God, so that whoever sees Him sees God; hence 
the “likeness as the appearance of a man” upon 
the throne. The culmination of the vision of 
Ezekiel is thus the culmination ot the whole 
creation in the Son of man, who is the Son of 
God ; and in this way there lies expressed in the 
sphere of creation the very same thing which will 
also come to be expressed for the recovery from 
the fall and from the misdevelopment in man- 
kind, for the redemption, so that grace already 
lies before us in nature archetypally. This is the 
grand all-embracing universalism of ch. i. The 
consecration alike of Israel and of mankind to 
God is the Christian provision, viz. that which is 
accomplished in Christ ; is the glorifying of Christ 
by the Holy Ghost (John xvi. 14), i.e. the revela- 
tion of the power and dignity, the significance 
(4)35, ver. 28) which Christ has as the reflection 
of the Father's glory, and at the same time the 
revelation in power and splendour of His victory 
over sin and death. 

14. The glory of God, as the effulgent almighti- 
ness of divine life, must certainly show itself 
‘in the warding off and annihilation of death, 
of transitoriness and of corruption,” for which 
Nitzsch points away to ‘‘the glorification of 
Christ and of Christians in the resurrection (John 
Xvii. 22; Rom. vi. 4, viii. 11, 30; 1 Pet. iv. 14).” 

15. According to the interpretation in John 
xii. 41 of Isa. vi., it may be said also in reference 
to Ezek. i., that ‘‘the name of Jesus” is ‘‘ the 
secret of Jehovah’s name become manifest ” 
(DeEuirzscH). The divine glory (1) is symbolized 
in the Old Covenant, and that partly in outwardly 
visible phenomena, e.g. the cloud-guide, the signs 
on Sinai, partly in such ornaments connected 
with divine worship as the cherubim above the 
ark of the covenant in the most holy place of the 
tabernacle and the temple ; and (2) it is personified 
with full powers in the manifold angelophanies, 
from which the Angel of the Lord, of the Pre- 
sence, of the Covenant, is separated in important 
respects ; (8) just as in like manner in the Old 
Testament representation of wisdom there begins, 
especially in what the prophets see in vision, a 
hypostatizing of the glory of God, which is already, 
in a manner full of promise, hinting at the in- 
carnation of the Word (Aoyoz), in whom the ab- 
stract principle of wisdom and the spiritually 
living element in the expression of revelation are 
combined in one. (Comp. Lange on John i.) 
“In Christ the Shechinah has appeared in full 
realization.” ‘‘The Logos, when on the way to 
become man, is one with the ds of the Father.” 
This means more exactly, according to Heb. i. 3: 
He reflects the rays of the divine do: He is its 
refulgence and effulgence, in the same way as the 
sunlight is related to the sun. 

16. We have given prominence at ver. 28 to 
the overpowering element in the effect of the 
vision upon Hzekiel, and also (7) emphasized the 
predominance of the divine factor in the state of 
our prophet. We shall have occasion to complete 
what bas been said in ch. ii, But here even, as 
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Hengst. has brought out fully (Gesch, Bil. p. 141), 
the distinction between a prophet like Ezekiel 
and a Balaam, a Saul and the like, is to be main- 
tained. ‘Inspiration assumed a character so 
violent, casting soul and body to the ground, 
only where it found beforehand an imperfect 
state.” The more it can be taken for granted 
that ‘‘the ordinary consciousness is penetrated 
by the Spirit,” the more “‘ does the Spirit in the 
case of His extraordinary manifestations come 
into His own.” We would otherwise have to 
expect the falling down of Ezekiel at the be- 
ginning of the chapter (comp. Num. xxiv. 4). 
At the close of the vision it is not explained from 
the divine power of the Spirit qualifying the seer 
beforehand for seeing, but from what is seen in 
its own significance, its own importance, espe- 
cially over against human sinfulness. It is an 
embodied Kurie eleison. 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1. The important ‘‘and” in Holy Serip- 
ture: (1) the catena of prophets and men of 
God; (2) the coincidence of times and occur- 
rences ; (3) the nexus of the divine leadings of 
Israel and of mankind.—‘‘ Pious people do not 
live thoughtlessly, like the ungodly, but mark 
closely days, months, and years in which special 
grace was shown them by God” (J. G. STARKE).— 
“< With enemies even the pious find an asylum ; 
Joseph with the Egyptians, David with the 
Philistines, Ezekiel with the Chaldeans. Who- 
ever has God for his friend, remains alive among 
the lions, keeps a whole skin in the fiery furnace, 
and will be quite safe among whatever enemies 
he may be” (J. F. SranckE).—‘“‘ As Ezekiel is in 
the midst of them, one might say that in general 
judgments the pious also are taken along with 
others, and have to endure the like sufferings, as 
if there were no difference between the one and 
the other (Mal. iii. 18) ; but God preserves them 
in the midst of the flames; where the ungodly 
perish, the pious are kept safe ; where it goes ill 
with the former, it goes well with the latter ; and 
even if the body should be laid hold of, yet not 
the soul, which is bound up in the bundle of the 
living” (Stox. ).—For intercourse with God, lonely 
retired places are the most suitable; here the 
river, there the wilderness (Hos. ii. 14, 16), else- 
where the closet, Matt. vi. 6 (after Srox.).—‘‘If 
the heavens are opened to us in baptism, be on 
thy guard, that they be not shut to thee because 
of thy sins! The pious man, when he dies, will 
find the heavens opened ; the ungodly will find 
hell open” (Stox.).—‘‘ ‘ Visions of God’: for Satan 
also has visions, by means of which he bewitches 
unbelievers” (L. LAVATER).—‘‘ We are not, how- 
ever, on this account to expect and demand from 
God divine visions, when we have Moses and the 
prophets (Luke xvi.). It is certainly not impose 
sible for God to unveil to us the future, and to 
reveal His will by means of visions; but under 
the New Covenant He has not promised such 
things” (Stcx.).—‘‘The Lord stooped to him, 
and his spirit was caught up to see God” 
(SCHMIEDER).—‘‘ Those whom God calls to the 
office of teaching and preaching, He furnishes” 
also with necessary gifts. Luke xxi. 15” (0.). 

Ver. 2. ‘*The lie has a bad memory; on the 
other hand, the truth remains true to itself” 
(Stcox.).—Jehoiachin’s list of sins stands recorded 
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shortly in 2 Kings xxiv. 9. Moreover, he was 
not so much taken prisoner; it was rather that 
he gave himself up as a prisoner, ver. 12. Ver. 3: 
“* Ezekiel does not bring forward his dreams or 
imaginations, but according to 2 Pet. i. 21, 
God’s revelation” (L. Lav.).—To the servants of 
God the word of God is entrusted for those who 
are to hear them. How could they otherwise 
raise such a claim to be heard in all the situations 
of life! ? Woe to the unfaithful stewards! Woe 
to the disobedient hearers !—What a veto against 
all pride, self-will, and obstinacy, ought the ser- 
vants of the word <o have in that very word, 
whose servants merely and not masters they are! 
(Ps. exv. 1.)—‘“* The son of Buzi, i.e. contempt, 
is Hzekiel, i.e. God’s strength ; in other words, 
the man whom the world contemns, that very 
one God strengthens” (A Lapripr).—‘* Humility 
adorns every one, but most of all the teacher, 
John i. 27” (Sr.).—The guidance of a servant of 
God among men consists of two parts: (1) God’s 
word ; (2) God’s hand.—The goodness of God 
shown in the leading of His servants: (1) He 
compensates them richly for what they were ob- 
liged to sacrifice (Ezekiel for his hereditary priest- 
hood, by means of the prophetic office derived 
from the Spirit); (2) His power is mighty in 
their misery (Ezekiel’s home in God while in a 
state of exile from his native land, his divine 
freedom while led captive by man); (3) He fills 
their solitude with the glorious knowledge of 
Himself; (4) the heavens are opened to them 
above the earth, so that they see God instead 
of men. 

Ver. 4. sqq. The glory of the Lord (1) present 
in nature, (2) proclaimed in the word, (3) experi- 
enced in faith. —Ver. 4: Nebuchadnezzar and 
Jehovah do not exclude one another ; the former 
is merely the servant, and the latter the Master. 
The king of Babylon must perform what he has 
» been sent to by the King of heaven and earth 
(Deut. xxxii. 30).—‘* With the one word Storm / 
the prophet places himself in rugged opposition 
to the false prophets, who with one mouth pro- 
claimed serene tranquillity (Matt. viii. 26)” 
(HeEncst.).—The storm which makes a clearance 
among the imaginations of the flesh is God’s 
judgments, alike upon individuals and upon 
whole nations.—‘‘The ungodly are like the 
storm, but God’s storm outstorms them” (STckK. ). 
—‘‘Out of the north, not towards the north. 
The judgment must begin at the house of God” 
(H.).—‘‘ If they have become like the Egyptians 
in their practices, they need not wonder if an 
Egyptian fate also befalls them. They have not, 
in fact, wished it otherwise” (H.).—‘‘ The cloud 
of sins draws toward it the cloud of punishments” 
(Stox.).—‘‘ Behold, the Judge standeth before 
the door!” Jas. v. 9.—‘‘ Fire consumed Sodom ; 
fire consumed the tent with the rebels in Israel ; 
everlasting fire is sure to the ungodly” (Srck.). 
—‘* From this flows of itself the exhortation to 
repentance, in order that the sun may appear 
after the cloud” (H.),—‘‘The contrast of the 
false prophets and of the true is not that of sal- 
vation and judgment, but that of salvation 
without punishment and without repentance, 
and of salvation which after judgment falls to 


the lot of the penitent people,—of mere gospel,’ 


crying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace, 
and of the law and the gospel, each in its own 
time. A prophet who proclaimed only punish- 


ment would be no less a false prophet than one 
who holds out in prospect nothing but peace, 
Law and gospel, each in its entire fulness, —this 
is even to the present day the characteristic 
mark of the true servants of God” (H.).—‘‘ Qua 
putatur poena, medicina est” (Jmromm),—‘* As 
fiery rays shoot forth from the thick clouds, so 
in the midst of His judgments God causes a ray 
of His mercy to be seen” (Sr.).—‘‘ The brightness 
gleams only out of the far distance. But Exod, 
xxxiv. 6 must stand before our eyes, if the suffer- 
ing called forth by sin is to bring forth the 
healthful fruit of righteousness” (H.). 

Ver. 5 sqq. ‘‘ He who appears for judgment is 
the Almighty, whom everything living serves 
(just as everything ean also be quickened into 
life for His purposes, the wheels!) ; who is there 
that can pluck out of His hand ?” (after H.),.— 
The four living creatures, four living pictures of 
suitable instruments for God: (1) from the fire, 
i.e. zeal for God, all their acting as well as speak- 
ing must proceed ; (2) they have, a. to confront 
the whole world ; b. nevertheless, they may rise 
with confidence above the whole world on wings 
of prayer and meditation ; (3) at the same time, 
a. they stand firm, sure, and stedfast, while 
everything around them reels to and fro; b. and 
their walk shines in the darkness of this world 
in a worthy, pure, divine manner.—The num- 
ber four in Ezekiel in its significance for the 
mission and the missionary call of the Church of 
God. 

Ver. 5. ‘‘ Preachers have the likeness of a man, 
inasmuch as they imitate Christ in work, grace, 
suffering, and glory. They stamp in this way 
the Crucified One in the hearts of their hearers, 
1 Cor. i. 23, ii. 2” (@nEGoRY).—Ver. 6: ‘* Simi- 
larly a believing soul also wishes for itself wings 
in His service, and four, yea, a thousand tongues, 
wherewith to praise Him” (Brru. B.).—Ver. 7: 
‘Like pillars, honest servants of God and true 
believers ought to stand straight and erect in the 
house of God, and not suffer themselves to be 
bent after the will of men, nor to be corrupted 
through their own lusts, so as to get crooked 
feet” (BERL. B.).—The world ought to be per- 
mitted to look at our feet also, and to praise our 
Father in heaven, Matt. v. 16.—‘‘ We are in the 
wld, but we ought not to be of the world,” 
John xvii. 16.—‘‘It is the fire of the divine 
Spirit that is meant, or love in our conduct, as 
it shines or becomes manifest to men’s con- 
sciences ” (Cocc.). 

Ver. 8. ‘‘ Hands and wings are together, just 
as we should not fail in carrying out our pious: 
thoughts also” (after ScrrvEr),—‘‘The hands 
covered with the wings ought to teach thee 
humility ; as Jerome says: Conceal thy hands 
where God has helped thee, and say, The Lord 
has done it; His name be praised! but not thy 
industry, thy wisdom, thy labour, thy care, and 
the like” (Stox.).—‘* Wherever and to whatever 
God calls thee, have not merely thy hands ready, 
but also thy heart; let that say: Thy will, O 
God, I gladly do! and thy mouth also for praise, 
and thy ear also, to hear and to hearken” (SToxK.), 
-—*The hand under the wing; see the hidden 
manner of acting of the Most High” (L. Lav.).— 
“<The power of work under the wing of contem- 
plation, Martha under Mary” (Grecory).—Ver, 
9 : ‘* United power is stronger. With wings united 
in prayer, and stretched out for unwearied Jabour, 
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we may hope for good success in all things” 
(Srox.).—‘‘ Through harmony, even small things 
grow, while the greatest even fade away through 
discord. Where there is one heart and one soul, 
there is God Himself and His blessing, Ps.cxxxiil. ; 
Acts iv. 32” (Srox.),—The work is common; let 
the labour be the same; else the one pulls down 
what the other builds up.—Straight forward, a 
glorious matter also with servants of God: (1) The 
man who turns is not fit for the kingdom of God 
(Luke ix. 62), since whatever can stop or un- 
necessarily hinier, even though it cannot cause 
us to deviate, is behind; (2) that to which God 
sends and has called us, lies wholly and always 
before us, and the way is narrow. Towards this 
let the eagle’s wing, the lion’s courage, the ox’s 
strength, the man’s spirit, strive with all their 
powers! (Phil. iii. 14.)—Ver. 11: ‘‘ The wings 
portray the faith which lifts us up to Christ ; ana 
therewith we also cover all our own worthiness, 
wisdom, strength, righteousness; for he who is 
righteous by faith is so as being an unrighteous 
and condemned man” (Cocc.).—‘‘So also the 
Saviour sent forth the disciples two by two to 

reach. the gospel in concord and humility” 
B. B.). 

ven 12 sqq. ‘‘The creature in itself cannot 
and ought not to be the object of love, of trust, 
and of fear” (H.).—As the Spirit impels those 
who serve God, so zeal for the honour of God has 
the sway over them, and the outcome is pure life 
and motion.—Ver. 13: Of Basil it is said that 
his speech was thunder, his life lightning.— 
Ver. 14: ‘‘ The pious soul never has rest ; it has 
always something to contend with. Believers 
strive vehemently after what is heavenly, and 
return to God, while they ascribe all the honour 
of their works to Him” (GreGory).—‘‘ The 
Church is continually in motion in the world. 
She has no fixed place, like Israel in Canaan ; 
and wherever she is, she will move forward. If 
she is resisted, so much the more powerfully she 
breaks through the opposition. Wherever she 
comes, she subdues men to herself; and if she is 
driven out, she returns with power” (Cocc.). 

Living creatures and wheels! A glimpse into 
the divine government upon earth. (1) There all 
is life,—even what is in itself without life becomes 
life,—while in the case of man everything tends 
to death and becomes death. (2) There we see 
incessant movement in work, directed towards 
every quarter of the world, and to God’s goal as 
its aim, while the world passes away with its lust 
as well as with its works in judgment. 

Ver. 15 sqq. ‘‘The word of God may be com- 
pared to the wheel (1) because of its circuit 
through the world; (2) because of its unity in 
all quarters of the world; (8) because of the 
Spirit who works along with the word; (4) be- 
cause of the glorious perfections of the word” 
(Stok. ).—Ver. 16: ‘‘In the gospel thou findest 
the brightness of eternal truth, the light of 
heavenly doctrines, in manifold play of colours” 
(Srox.).—‘‘ There is, however, but one word, one 
gospel, alike in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment: the same in paradise, the same on David’s 
harp, the same in the prophets and the apostles, 
and in the work and word of Christ Himself, 
Acts xv. 11° (Srox.).—As wheel in wheel, so the 
iNew in the Old Testament (‘‘ Novum in V. latet, 
Vetus in N. patet.” AucnsTIne). 

Ver. 18. Starck compares the height of the 
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word of God (Rom. xi. 33), and the fearfulness 
of its earnestness against the ungodly; then, 
farther, let one perceive therein the eye of divine 
Providence, the gospel which is all eye and light, 
etc..—‘‘ These are the eyes which watch over the 
Church” (A LaprpE).—On the other hand, the 
world pictures to itself its good fortune as blind, 
in fact, its love also, and even its righteousness. 
—‘© But look thou what thou doest, thou who 
wouldst gladly be hidden from God, for He has 
very many eyes in His invisible instruments, 
which thou seest not, while they see thee well” 
(B. B.).—Ver. 19: ‘‘ This is no chariot which rolls 
along with its wheels on the earth merely, and 
these are no animals which crawl along the earth 
merely ; their instinct is upwards, and thither 
they point our way” (B. B.). 

Vers. 20, 21. ‘‘ Pious teachers and preachers 
are governed and impelled by the Spirit of Ged. 
O happy Churches, which have such teachers! 
Acts xviii. 5” (Sr.).—‘‘The divine care also 
accompanies godly men everywhere, and follows 
them step by step in ali their undertakings ; it 
moves and governs them, and does not leave them 
for an instant. Therefore also they do not move 
except under the impulse of the Holy Spirit, to 
which they give heed. They are ordered and re- 
gulated in all things according to the will of 
God” (B. B.).—Ver. 21: ‘*That the course of 
the gospel is sometimes arrested for a season, 
arises from the decree of God” (O.). 

Ver. 22. ‘‘The heaven or the heavens, in con- 
trast with the poor earth standing in the singular, 
in the Old Testament is throughout the most 
illustrious proof of God’s greatness (Ps. xix.) ; 
and the God of heaven is frequently called, in 
order to denote His omnipotence, the God of 
hosts, of the powers of heaven” (H.).—‘‘ The 
heaven is everywhere above us, in order that we 
may seek what is above, since as yet we have not 
full possession” (Stcx.).—-‘‘ The terrible crystal 
reminds us that nothing unclean enters the new 
Jerusalem ” (Stcx.).—‘‘The throne of grace is 
founded in the righteousness of Christ, Ps. 
lxxxix. 14, xcvii. 2, of which this crystal foun- 
dation may be an emblem” (B. B.).—Ver. 23: 
“*Faith unites the Church militant to the Church 
triumphant, and to the throne of God” (Cocc.).— 
‘*The natural man, full of self-love and self-com- 
placency, has neither wings for flying nor fo 
covering himself, and is on that very account, 
with all his imagined riches, miserable and poor, 
naked and bare” (B. B.).—Ver. 24: ‘‘ Like the 
noise of the wings is the uproar which God’s word 
occasions. So was it in the. time of the apostles“ 
(Sex. ).—‘‘ By which some understand the prayer 
and the ardour of spirit in the Church militant, 
—movements, however, which in the world also 
awaken a noise and alarm” (B. B.).—Ver. 25: 
‘*The voice in heaven is the voice and authority 
of the King, of Christ, by which He holds the 
nations in allegiance, so that they dare not in- 
opportunely disturb His Church, Song viii. 4” 
(Cocc.).—Ver. 26: ‘‘He sat upon the throne; 
for the Lord and Judge of all is of tranquil mind, 
—is not, like men, disturbed by passions. Above 
all, He who moves all, Himself unmoved ” (B. B.), 
—Ver. 27: ‘‘As in 2 Thess. i. 8, 9, Christ is re. 
vealed in fire against the despisers of the gospel, 
so the fire here is directed against the despisers 
of the law” (H.).—Ver. 28: ‘‘ However severe 
God’s judgments are, yet He does not forget His 
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ecyenant.”—‘* Aiter the storm the sun shines, 
after the rain follows the rainbow, after the cross 
the rest, after the tears the joy. Such is the 
vicissitude in this world; constant felicity is re- 
served for the world to come” (Srcx.).—Without 
judgment no grace.—‘‘ This was at the same 
‘ime a foreshadowing of the glorious appearing 
of Christ in the flesh with His kingdom, 1 Tim. 
iii. 16” (B. B.).—The glorious throne-chariot of 
. Jehovah ; (1) its nature: cloud, living creatures, 
wheels, throne ; (2) its meaning : in the kingdom 
ot nature, for the kingdom of grace ; (3) its object: 
judgment und salvation.—‘‘ How glorious is the 
fatherland of the children of God! Little have 
the prophets seen of it in vision; but we are to 





shave it all face to face” (alter KICHTER).—dust 

when Israel’s glory was about to disappear undei 
Babylon, then Jehovah reveals His glory in 
Babylon.—‘* Let us learn, if we wish to be apt 
hearers of the divine word, to put no trust in out 
own powers, but humbly submitting ourselves tc 
God, to hang on His lips, and to look to Him” 
(L. Lay.).—‘‘ In the sinner there is no ability te 
stand before God and before His light and glory, 
unless he is enabled to do so by the Spirit o1 
God” (Coce.).—So also the glory of Jesus Christ 
which appeared to Paul, when in fulness of love 
the question was put to him: Why persecutest 
thou me? threw him to the ground, Yes; it is 
grace that does it most of all. 


2. THE Divine CoMMISSION TO THE PROPHET (CH. 1. 1-111. 11). 


Cu. 1. 1. And He said unto me, Son of 
2 with thee. 
3 


man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 


And the spirit entered into me as He spake unto me, and set me 
upon my feet, and I heard Him that spake unto me. 


And He said unto me, Son 


of man, I send thee to the sons of Israel, to heathens,- the rebels, who rebelled 


against me. 


very day. And the sons! stiff of face 


They and their fathers have been revolters from me down to this 


and hard of heart are they, I do send thee 


unto them [ver.s]; and thou sayest unto them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah. 


And they, whether they hear or whether they forbear,—for they are a house ot 
rebelliousness,—know then that a prophet was in their midst. 


And thou, son ot 


man, thou art not to be afraid of them, neither of their words art thou to be 
afraid; for [although] prickles and thorns are with thee, and thou art dwelling 


among scorpions, of their words thou 


art not to be terrified, for they are a house of rebelliousness. 


art not to be afraid, and at their face thou 
And thou speakest 


my words unto them, whether they hear or whether they forbear; for they are 


rebelliousness. 


what } give unto thee. 


and behold, in it a book-roll. And 


And thou, son of man, hear what I say unto thee: Thou must 
not be rebelliousness, like the house of rebelliousness. 


Open thy mouth, and eat 


And I saw, and behold, an hand sent [stretchea] unto me; 


He spread it out before me; and it was 


written within and without, and on it were written lamentations, and groaning, 


and woe. 
Cu. ut 1. And He said unto me, Son of 
2 this roll, and go, speak unto the house 
3 He caused me to eat this roll. And 


man, that which thou shalt find eat; eat 
of Israel. And I opened my mouth, and 
He said unto me, Son of man, thy belly 


shalt thou cause to eat, and thy bowels shalt thou fill with this roll which I give 
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thee. And I did eat; and it became in my mouth as honey for sweetness. And 
He said unto me, Son of man, go, get thee unto the house of Israel, and thou 
speakest in my words unto them. For not to a people obscure of lip and difficult 
of tongue art thou sent,—to the house of Israel. 
of lip and difficult of tongue, whose words thou canst not hear [understandest not],— 
although I have not sent thee to them, they would hearken unto thee. Yet the 


Not to many nations obscure 


house of Israel, they will not be willing to hearken unto thee, for they are not 
willing to hearken unto me; for all the house of Israel, hard of forehead and stifi 
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forehead hard against their forehead. 


of heart are they. Behold, I have made thy face hard against their face, and thy 


As an adamant harder than stone have I 


made thy forehead: thou shalt not fear them, and thou shalt not be terrified at 


10 
1 


their face, for they are a house of rebelliousness. 
man, all my words that I shall speak unto thee, ; 
in thine ears. And go, get thee to the captivity, to the children of thy people, 


And He said unto me, Son ot 
receive in thine heart and hear 


and thou speakest unto them, and sayest unto them, Thus saith the Tord 
Jehovah, whether they hear or whether they forbear. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


In accordance with the character of the vision 
of ch. i. as discussed at p. 31, the installation of 
Ezekiel to his sphere of labour must now take 

lace, the vision must be realised as a mission 
first of all in words), But before the mission 
comes to be expressed in words (it is said, first of 
all, merely, ver. 1, and I will speak with thee), 
the prophet is restored, so to speak, physically, 
i.e. as regards mind and body, to the status quo. 


Vers. 1, 2.—The Divine Raising up of Ezekiel 
in order to the Divine Commission. 


Ver. 1. And He spake. The ‘‘voice of one 
that spake” (ch. i. 28, comp. ver. 25) must be 
that of Him who sits upon the throne (ver. 26).— 
DIN}, man of men. By this expression Ezekiel 
is immediately contrasted with Him who is speak- 
ing to him; for of Him it is said at ch. i. 26: 
«the likeness as the appearance of a man.” 
Jehovah merely appeared ‘‘as a man,” Ezekiel 
isa son of man. (Cocc. certainly = mi frater, 
Ps, xxii. 22; Heb. ii. 11, 12.) Hence the view 
that this form of address is meant to distinguish 
him from the angels—apart from such a concep- 
tion of the chajoth in ch. ii—says too little. On 
the other hand, it would increase the distinction 
so as to produce a conflict with the raising up of 
the prophet which follows, if a humbling of him 
were meant to be signified by this expression 
(RAscHI),—in order that he may not after such 
visions exalt himself as being only a man (2 Cor. 
xii. 7). It is perhaps meant to be said at the 
commencement,—but even more for those who 
have to hear him than for Ezekiel himself; and 
on this account it becomes a stereotyped (HAVER. : 
more than 80 times) form of address to the pro- 
phet,—that he would not to be able to give such 
revelations from himself (comp. Introd. § 7). 
But this man of men is called: one whom God 
strengthens (comp. Introd. § 1). His legitima- 
tion for the Church lies as much in the one as in 
the other; in other words, in both together (1 
Cor. xy. 10). The expression son of man is 
meant to say to Israel: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah.” — As regards the divine raising up of 
Ezekiel which is intended, his falling down comes, 
first of all, to be considered: stand upon thy feet, 
This human element, which has come to be ex- 
pressed, is established by the form of address on 
the part of Jehovah ; yet without the design of 
humbling the prophet (e.g. as the Jews say, be- 
cause driven out of Jerusalem, like Adam out of 
Eden !), rather with compassionate condescen- 
sion (0b Q:Aavépwricv—POLANUS), a divine ecce 
homo. ‘Then, farther, it corresponds with the 
stereotyping of this form of address to Ezekiel, 
and also with an exaltation of him, as respects 
his prophetic mission, when it is remembered in 








connection therewith that the vision of ch. i., 
with all its direct and special applicability te 
Israel of that time, had a general human charac- 
ter, and a horizon embracing the whole world: 
the likeness of a man predominated in the chajoth, 
the likeness as the appearance of a man was the 
description of Him who sat on the throne, the 
number four had the sway numerically over the 
whole. With this distinction from ch. ix., x., the 
mission of Ezekiel takes place, who at the same 
time is addressed as ‘‘son of man,” as prophet 
not merely of Israel, but of mankind generally. 
[RosENM.: pro simplici pI~% homo. HAVERN.: 


a standing humiliation, corresponding with the 
time of the exile, and the strong, powerful nature 
of Ezekiel, and at the same time, a lesson for his 
hearers to look quite away from man. HENGST.: 
the form of address admits what lies before the 
eyes in looking at the frivolous objections of the 
multitude. Hurzic: a self-reflection of the pro- 
phet as to the distance between God and him. 
Ktrer.: because God speaks with him as man to 
man, as a man talks with his friend. Keri: the 
weakness and frailty of man, in contrast with 
God, which appears the more prominent in the 
ease of Ezekiel, through the preponderance of 
vision, for the people as for him a sign of the 
power of God in weakness, who can raise Israel 
even up again, miserable as she is among the 
heathen. Umpr.: ‘The call of grace out of the 
mouth of Him who by the sight of His glory 
has cast man to the ground in the consciousness 
of his sin.” }}~Ezékiel is to rise to his feet (comp. 
Dan. viii. 18; Matt. xvii. 7; Acts xxvi. 16; Exod. 
xxxiii. 21), primarily, a corporeal lifting up of 
the prophet, in order, however, that God may 
talk with him. yn&, the accusative particle Hix 


for the prep. ny (Ew., Lehrb. § 264; Gus. § 101). 
Comp. ch, iii. 22, 24, 27. : 

Ver. 2. For the divine summons the divine 
preparation is not wanting, important for all 
coming time (ch. iii. 24; comp. Rev. i. 17). 
man, coming in this way, by means of God’s word, 


is not ‘‘the consciousness, the thinking power’ 
of the prophet, his ‘‘animal spirits” (Hrrzic), 
comp. on ch. i. 28; for the spirit comes into him, 
does not so much return to him (how would he 
have been able, ch. i. 28, in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, to hear one speaking?); but also not 
the Holy Spirit for the purpose of inspiration, 
but: the spirit who was also in the chajoth and 
in the wheels, ch. i. (HENGSTENBERG); just as 
the context makes us think of that first. God 
gives him the spirit to set him on his feet, but 
also to catch His words; on account of the latter, 
this divine quickening is at the same time ex- 
pressed as a coming of the ‘“‘spirit” into him, 
it is a quickening of mind and body coniointly 
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which brings about the transition from the revela- 
tion in vision (ANID) to the revelation by word. 
(HaverN.: the Spirit of God, partly as power 
that overmasters, seizes him, partly as that vic- 
torious, divine power —in himself—of genuine 
courage and noble alac city in his calling?) An 
interesting parallel in 1 Kings x. 5.— 95) (ch. 


xliii, 6)= 25n9 partic. Hithp. ; in ch. i. 28, 
NAW partic. Piel. Rascur: “The Shechinah 
talked within itself in its glory.” In that case, 
hyo me. MX with the participle—=Him who 
(Ewan, Lehr. p. 569 sqq.). 


v 
Ver. 3-iii. 11.—The Divine Commission to the 
Prophet. 


Vers. 3-7. What Opposition he has to encounter 
from his Hearers, as well as the Divine Consola- 
tion thereanent. 

Ver. 3. And He spake unto me—is continually 
repeated anew, characteristically, indicating the 
momentary character of the divine communica- 
tions.—The mission is portrayed after the manner 
of the address. 493, for which the LXX. have read 
n‘a. The sons (children) of Israel in general are 


brought down to the level of n%y3 (which expression 
is not used for the tribes and families, nor does 
it, as Hirzic, Kirer., mean merely isolated por- 
tions of the people),—*}3 (from 7)3), that which 


is brought together, like %vss, that which hangs 
together by means of #40, custom, in distinction 
from a«os—(comp. Hos. i. 9) which is farther ex- 
plained by: the rebels, and may be illustrated 
by comparison with Ps. ii. 1. The article em- 
phasizes them as such in a decided way, and the 
~ clause: which rebelled against me, impressively 
repeats what is applicable to them. (HeEnest.: 
They are described first according to what they 
ought to have been, sons of him who wrestled 
and prevailed in faith with God and man; then 
according to what they really are, a microcosm, 
as it were, of the whole heathen world, whose re- 
ligion and morals were reflected in them; the 
plural goes even beyond Isa. i. 4. Polanus refers 
it to Judah and Israel.) How general the state- 
ments are is shown by what follows: they and 
their fathers—(Jer. iii. 25). The echo makes 
itself heard still in the speech of Stephen, Acts 
vii. 51-53.—pyy, a Pentateuchal word. 

Ver. 4. But since it is the sons to whom the 
divine mission directs the prophet, they are put 
forward, as it were pointed out with the finger, 
but by no means as ‘‘children of God,” as Havern. 
will have it. Stiff is something thoroughly bad 
(Isa. xlviti. 4); it is otherwise with hard (Heb. xiii. 
9), which may at all events be determined by cir- 
stances (comp. ch. iii. 8, 9). Here the face deter- 
mines the character of the heart, and of its hard- 
ness as one that is evil. This evil hardness of 
the heart explains the before-mentioned faithless- 
uess ‘‘down to this very day.” The stiffness of 
the face excludes alike the emotion of shame and 
the tears of repentance.—Thee (thus to those who 


are ab pin, one of the Syst), to the hard- 
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saith the Lord Jehovah. And here we are by ue 
means, with J. H. Michaelis, to add in thought: 
ete. Just this short statement, without any addi- 
tion, is of indescribable majesty as opposed ta 
the rebels; in connection with it, Virgil’s quos «ga 
may suggest itself to us. [Sept.: vps wdpios, 
Vulg.: Dominus deus. Puruipps.: the Lord, 
the Eternal. Other Jewish translators: God the 
Lord.] It is a short form of Exod. xx. 2.—Be- 


cause 4943, according to which nin) is usually 
punctuated, immediately precedes, 7H» gets the 
points of oydy.—Ver. 5. And they strongly 


emphasizes those who have been mentioned. To 
supply out of ver. 7: and speak my words unto 
them, or the like (Hmnesr.), is not necessary, 
is even unsuitable, inasmuch as “‘thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah” precedes (comp. ch. iii. 11), 
and also confuses the meaning of the sentence, 
which finds its apodosis after the expressively re- 
sumed 7197 in ys‘): they know then, or: ‘‘they 
know, however,” etc. Nevertheless, 9575 preserves 
the meaning of was (not: is), although, as both 
cases are supposed: ‘‘hearing” and ‘“‘forbearing,”’ 
z.e. neglecting to hear, 'yy4%) ADM ought not to 
be somuch as: they willthen learn by experience, 
viz. by the fulfilment of the threatenings, which 
could certainly be applicable to the latter case 
only. Here the matter in hand is not yet so 
much hearing and being converted, or not, as is 
the case afterwards in ch. iii. 17 sqq., but only 
the mere giving ear in general, or the refusing even 
that; and thus, even whether the prophet finds 
hearers or not, his ‘‘thus saith the Lord Jehovah” 
is a fact; they know by means of this testimony, 
which sounded among them, although they may 
hear nothing farther, that a prophet has been 
among them. God has by this given sufficient 
testimony to Himself (John xv. 22). Thus the 
DN)"DX makes the very least supposition which 
can be made, and gives the reason for this lowest 
supposition, hearing as well as forbearing to hear, 
by means of the clause: for a house, etc., and 


hence also sban with full accentuation. — For 


N°), comp. Lange’s Comment. on Deuteronomy, 


Doct. Reflect. on ch. xiii. 

Ver. 6. But whatever opposition the prophet 
may have to encounter as regards those to 
whom he is sent, in reference to his own person 
(hence the subjective negation 5y3)—so runs now 
the divine consolation—he has nothing to fear (Jer. 
i. 8, 17; Matt. x. 26, 28), either from themselves 
or from their words, which with men usually look 
worse than theniselves, and frequently also are 
worse, since one pulls down another by such 
means: slander behind backs creates prejudice, 
and renders abortive the labours of the preacher. 
‘Thou art not to be afraid’’ impressively re- 
peated, thus: no, notat all. p’37p, only here, is 
taken by scme literally, as an adjective (GESEN.): 
rebellious; by some figuratively, as a substantive 
(Mrrer): straggling briars, or scmething hard, 
that injures: prickles, possibly also something 
for beating: a whip, scourge. Keil: stinging 


nettles, thorns. bp, here like bp, ch, xxviii. 24. 
Elsewhere also a figurative and non-figurative ex 


hearted one who is hard (firm) in God, comp. | pression are combined (Ps. xxvii. 1).—-%3, accord. 


Bzekiel’s name, Introd. § 1 (ch. iii. 8, 9).—Thus| ing to Keil: if, but better: although. 
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the reason for the charge.—3Nin is explained by 


what-follows as being the with of association 
(ch. iii. 15; Deut. viti. 15; 1 Kings xii. 11, 14). 
A dation: briars, thorns, scorpions! mNn 
Niphal: to be broken, to pass away, to despair (ch. 
iii. 9).—Face, because it is stiff (ver. 4),—House 
(ver. 5), here again with special reference to his 
“« dwelling.” Ver. 7: ch. iii, 4; i. 5. 19 at 
the close, but with heightened meaning, as it 
were the incarnation of it. Ch. xliv. 6. 





Ver. 8-iii. 11. What Opposition he might have to 
encounter in himself, and the Divine Strengthen- 
ing against it. 

Ver. 8. Hitherto it was the commission as such, 
viz. a divine one, now it is the same commission 
as respects what it will contain [wy mx. Inas- 
much as Ezekiel belongs to that house, 19}5 (as 
hitherto always in pause-form) is attributed to him 


also. It has been understood as an adjective, or 
elliptically (supply wry, ver. 7: ‘WaN)- Comp. 
Jonah; Exod. iv. 18; Jer. i. 6. “The divine 


commission is symbolized by means of the 
following demand, with which every objection 
is cut off. (Illustrating, at the same time, the 
form of expression in John vi.) With appetite, 
hunger, we have here nothing to do.—Ver. 9: 
ANINI, comp. ch. i. 1: consequently in vision. 
43, because 4) is of the common gender; others 
make the suffix neuter, alleging that 4) is always 


feminine.—-pd39, written after the manner of the 
Pentateuch on the skin of an animal, Ps. xl. 7; 
Heb, x. 7 (Rev. x. 2). J. D. Michaelis makes 
the remark here: such a book rolled about a 
rounded piece of wood looks not unlike a baker's 
roll (!).—Ver. 10. God spreads out this roll before 
him, so that he can ascertain what follows, the 
contents of the divine commission, can become 
acquainted with his mission. It was a so-called 
opisthograph (Lucian: Vit. Auct. ix.), PLINY, 
Ep. 49. Written over inside, and on the back 
(comp. Rev. v. 1), not merely, as usual, the 
inside alone; within and without, indicating a 
writing of givat size, whose fulness of contents is 
also clear at once to every one, by which writing 
we are to understand the book of our prophet, 
whose character, as will immediately appear, is 
to be specified as 799) (wailing, mourning, lamen- 
tation, xix. 1), 74m (from the low sound), and ‘7 


(according to GESEN., for 4); Ew.: a sound of 


wailing=‘}7). Comp. therewith, Exod. xxxi. 18; 
Zech. v. 1; Jer. xxxvi, 18; Dan. v. 25. 

Ch. ili. 1. What he finds before him (ch. ii. 
8, 9); he would certainly not seek it for himself. 
After the acceptance without objection (symbol- 
ized by the eating), the speaking to the house of 
Israel is to take place: 754 sy, acuvdtqus, 
without } between them, one idea. Only what 
God imparts to him he is to preach, and that 
immediately: and therefore nothing of his own, 
and no delay in accordance with his own judg- 
ment (2 Tim. iv. 2). The objectivity and sove- 
reignty of the divine word are strongly emphasized. 
Comp. Deut. xviii. 18 ; Jer. i. 9 (Matt. x. 20).— 
Ver. 2. A symbolical transaction, and also taking 
place in vision (Deut. viii. 8; Ps. cxix. 130, 181). 
—Ver. & An intensification of the thought to 
the highest degree, so that the prophet is not 
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merely to be willing to accept (to “‘eat”’, but 
what he has accepted is to be bis food, on which 
he lives, and that which fills his inner man, 
which determines his activity outwardly. Comp. 
Ps. xl. 8; John iv. 31-34 (1 Tim. iv. 6; Luke 


vi. 45). Double accusative—fo>x), with em- 
phasis (GESEN. Gramm. § 126), neut. : as respects 
sweetness, as sweet as honey. <A frequent com- 
parison as applied to the fear of God, His word 
and the like (comp. Jer. xv. 16). The bitter 
element (Rey. x. 9, 10) is perhaps presupposed in 
what he saw written on the roll (ch. ii. 10; 
comp. Rom. ix. 2). In this way the bitter ele- 
ment would come first, and so much the greater 
an act of obedience would the prophet’s eating 
appear. And so Klief. might legitimately em- 
phasize the sweet after-taste, and also point*to 
this, that Ezekiel, after and during all the misery 
which he has to announce, will have also some- 
thing sweet in his mouth in saying it, or even 
in merely knowing it respecting Israel. Comp 
Introd. § 5 ; comp. however, ver. 14 also. 


Ver. 4. xa; comp. the imperative in vers. 
1, 11. A more expressive repetition of the com- 
mand in the mission. Hence the sweet taste 
which the prophet experienced in ver. 3 sym- 
bolizes, first of all, his alacrity; thus the divine 
preparation, the strengthening experienced in re- 
spect of that which would possibly offer resistance 
in himself; so that there may be a retrospective 
reference to the main hindrance, namely, that 
which lay with Israel (ch. ii. 3-7).—Ver. 5. It 
seems like a relief that Ezekiel is not sent to 
“ppy, which certainly stands for those speaking 
a language foreign to a Jew (comp. Isa. xxxili. 19), 
as is also explained in so many words in ver. 6, 
and which, in parallelism here with heavy tongue, 
will mean not so much ‘‘deep” of sound, as 
rather, in accordance with the cognate idea of 
deep, viz. obscure as regards the interpret.tion, — 
is there a reference to the widely-opened lips of the 
stammering tongue? The plural, because of the 


collective py. So already Carvin.—mby nrns, 
standing in the middle, refers alike to the positive 
and to the negative part of the sentence ; we may 
supply : but.—The house of Israel is the prophet’s 
own house (ver. 11), in whose case, therefore, lip 
and tongue have not the stamp of strangeness for 
him.—Ver. 6. This more general thought in ver. 
5 receives in ver. 6 a peculiar colouring, inasmuch 
as, on the one hand, the many nations are made 
prominent by the side of Israel,—Hzekiel’s sphere 
of labour is small and contracted in comparison, — 
and inasmuch as, on the other hand, stres: is 
laid upon the circumstance: ‘‘ whose words (if 
they had to speak to thee) thow wouldst not under- 
stand ’—thus the hindrance as regards their lip 
and tongue would lie with the prophet. But in 
the latter respect, it is rather that he has to speak 
(‘‘and speakest in my words,” vers. 4, 11), and 
not so much to hear. The subject in hand is the 
power of comprehension which the prophet is to 
meet with. Now, this is a contrast which lies 
in thought between the lines. But another con- 
nected therewith (just as it is hinted by the con. 
trast drawn between Israel and the heathen, t« 
whom Israel was compared above in ch. ii. 3) is 


expressed in so many words: omvoy xd DN, 


where “wy n‘3) in ver. 7 is to be understood as 
the principal clause, and =7~7 as in parenthesis, 
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so that the sense is: Ezekiel is sent not to those 
whom he ought to understand, and cannot under- 
stand, but to Israel, who ought to hear him, and 
will not hearken to him. Those to whom God 
does not send him would throw no hindrance in 
his way ; although he might not be able to under- 
stand them, they would hearken unto him—ypw 


with bye, contrasted indeed with the inability to 


understand on his part, as well as, of course, on 
their part also; .but only the former reference 
comes to be considered when the question is as 
to the right accomplishment of his task, that of 
speaking God’s words ; it does not indeed signify 
“‘assent’’ (Hmnest.), but a giving heed, and 
therefore what presupposes interest at least, if not 
desire, and what might possibly lead to more, 
perhaps, as Kimchi remarks: they would seek 
after an interpreter of thy words. But although 
the prophet is sent not to such, but rather to 
Israel, yet (ver. 7) the house of Israel does not 
manifest even the interest which heathens would 
show, for they will not even pay any attention to 
Ezekiel, not to speak of becoming obedient to his 
words. The relief is thus only seeming. Comp. 
Matt. xxiii. 37. [Similar and different explana- 


tions: For the most part xd-ox is understood 


as a formula of swearing, or as an asseveration 
{verily), and the sentence hypothetically (if I 
sent thee); comp. on the other hand Hitzig, Keil. 


For wb-px, Ew. reads xb-ox instead of 45, just 


as a Lap. does, instead of sab! The old transla- 
tions omit xb without hesitation, while the 
Masoretes, on the other hand, mark the verse 
because of its threefold x. Hirzic, Kei: 
xb-ox=“‘ but,” referring omyby and ppm to 
Israel, and ox yyw" = they are able, ought 
to understand thee. The latter expression, how- 
ever, does not mean the same thing as ‘“‘to 
hearken to any one.” Cocc.: If I had not sent 
thee to them (Israel), those others (the heathen) 
would hearken to thee. The words have also 
been understood interrogatively: if I had not 
sent thee to them, would not those others hearken 
to thee?] The meaning we have given harmonizes 
with the history of Naaman the Syrian, of the 
book of Jonah, of the woman of Canaan, of the 
heathen centurion (Matt. viii). Comp. also 
Matt. xi. 21 sqq., xii. 41.—Not unto thee, be- 
cause not unto me: what a strengthening of 
Ezekiel! That must have changed his wrath 


into the sorrow of love, ch. xx. 8; comp. Matt. 


x. 24, 25; John xv. 20.—n19-55 considered as 


a whole, so that the exceptions do not come into 
consideration. The wicked hardness of the heart 
(comp. on ch. ii. 4) is here attributed to the fore- 
head, because it finds expression there ; that the 
stiffness of the ‘‘ heart” is here expressed, proves 
the correctness of the explanation given on ch. 
ii. 4 of the hardness as applied to the heart (Isa. 
xlviii. 4; Jer. iii. 3; Exod. xxxii. 9; Matt. 
Six. (S)- : ; 
Ver. 8. The divine strengthening of Ezekiel, 
now quite clearly expressed, while his labours 
have become more difficult, and not, as it ap- 
peared, more easy, offers itself as the explanation 
of his name (comp. on ch. ii. 4). 


It is also not 





without design that the word used in reference 
to him is not ‘‘stiff,” but hard, which we find 
repeatedly. A divine confronting. Comp. Jer. 
i. 18, xv. 20.—Ver. 9. The thought is still further 
intensified by means of the comparison. > )pJ 


(from 4)>¥, to hold fast; hence : to keep) means 


something hard ; hence a thorn; here the hardest 
of precious stones. Harder than ‘stone, a pro. 
verbial expression of the diamond. Bochart, 
comparing the cuvgs, emery, understands a sub- 
stance for grinding and polishing. Comp. also 
P. Cassel on ‘‘Schemir.” According to the 
Jewish Hagada and Turkish legend : a wonderful 
worm, whose blood is said to have cut through 
the stones without noise at the building of Solo- 


mon’s temple. =x, the admonition sounds like 


a prohibition and promise in one. Comp. ch. 
li. 6, 5.—Ver. 10. The conclusion and return to 
the prophet himself, in view of the possible re- 
sisting element in him (ch. ii. 8 sqq.). An allu- 
sion at the same time to the symbolic transaction 
in ver. 1 sqq.—All the words, but those which 
God will first speak to him.—The heart first, be- 
cause otherwise the ears are of little use (Acts 
xvi. 14).—Ver. 1] (ver. 15). Comp. ver. 4. The 
““house of Israel” there is the ‘‘golah”’ (cap- 
tivity) here, as a community, a society, which 
lies nearer to the prophet, because of its being 
his own people. Thy, not: My (Exod. xxxii. 7), 


Chy sxxdi 25012) a7 eels! often! 725 and 4pN 


together, the words to be spoken following the 
latter (ch. ii, 4). At the same time, a setting 
forth clearly of the position that he has to speak. 
Comp. ch. ii. 5, 7, ii. 27. 


DOCTRINAL. 


1, “A deeper meaning lies in this awakening 
word. First, the creature falls down in silence 
before the infinitude of the Creator ; this is humi- 
lity, the basis and root of all religious conduct. 
But he whom the Creator has permitted to come 
but little short of being himself God, whom He 
has crowned with glory and honour (Ps. viii. 5), 
is not to remain lying in half-conscious, silent 
adoration ; he is to rise to his feet, that he may 
hear the word of God. But certainly he cannot 
set himself upon his feet ; the Spirit must raise 
him up as a spirit, if he is to understand what 
God says. Lo, this is the holy psychology of 
Holy Scripture, this is the freedom of the highest 
thinking about God, which conies through God 
and from God” (UMBREIT). 

2. The overmastering divine factor in the 
prophets does not, however, suffer them to appear 
by any means unconscious. Ezekiel falling down 
upon the earth, becomes, even in the midst of the 
divine revelation, and under the impression of 
it, thoroughly conscious of what is earthly and 
human in his own self as contrasted with it [7.e. 
the revelation]. If this self of the prophet stands 
in a receptive attitude in that part of the revela- 
tion made to him which is pure vision, yet plastic 
fancy gives symbolic form to the expression, sc 
as to be understood by men, in similitudes drawn 
from the earthly world, and memory is able tc 
reproduce for us what has been seen. But stil! 
farther, where, as in ch. ii., what has been in- 
wardly received and experienced is expressed iz 
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words as idea and thought, Ezekiel must first rise 
to his feet, and become capable in spirit of under- 
standing the divine commission. Besides, a vast 
elevaticn of the mere natural life is the unmis- 
takable characteristic of our section; comp. ch. 
HO; Gy Il, O, 9. 

3. John also, although he had lain on the 
Lord’s breast, at sight of Him (Rev. i.) fell at 
His feet as one dead. And by this as a standard, 
that very great familiarity which proclaims itself 
in so many prayers of far lesser saints ought to 
learn to measure and to moderate itself. There 
is, however, in our prayers more fancy and sham 
feeling than real intercourse with the Lord. 

4. “An image of the new birth, When God 
bids us rise from the death in which we are lying 
(Eph. ii. 1, 5, v. 14), He at the same time im- 
parts to us His Spirit, who quickens us and raises 
us up. Similarly is it with our strengthening in 
all that is good. We are to do our duty; and He 
brings it about that we are able to do it, Phil. 
ii. 13” (Cocc.). 

5. ‘*God does not cast down His own in order 
to leave them lying on the ground; but He lifts 
them up immediately afterwards. In believers, 
in other words, the haughtiness of the flesh is in 
this way corrected. If, therefore, we often see 
. the ungodly terrified at the voice of God, yet they 
are not, like believers, after the humiliation, told 
to be of good courage,” ete. (CALV.) 

6. ‘It was only when the Spirit was added 
that some effect was produced by the voice of 
God. God works, indeed, effectually by means of 
His word; but the effectiveness is not bound up 
with the sound, but proceeds from the secret im- 
pulse of the Spirit. The working of the Spirit is 
here connected with the word of God, yet in such 
a way, that we may see how the external word is of 
no consequence unless it is animated by the power 
of the Spirit. But when God speaks, He at the 
same time adds the effectual working of His 
Spirit” (CaLv.).  - 

7. ‘‘Signs without the word are in vain. What 
fruit would there have been if the prophet had 
merely seen the vision, but no word of God had 
followed it? And this may be applied to the 
sacraments also, if they were mere signs before 
our eyes ; it is the word of God only that makes 
the sacraments in some measure living, just as is 
the case with the visions” (CALY.). 


8. By means of the repeated 4)>yx) the divine 


revelation in word is identified with the revela- 
tion of glory in ch. i., which was to appear as the 
‘‘Shechinah”’ in the Messiah, according to the 
Targums falling back upon the older tradition. 
One of the steps towards the Logos in John i. 

9. “In Jehovah and His covenant-relation to 
Israel lies the necessity of His revelation; His 
testimony, the tidings from Him, must be heard 
in the midst of Israel. Thus Jehovah Himself 
wills not merely the conversion, but also the 
hardening of the people (Isa. vi. 9 sqq.), in so 
far as, first of all, He merely wills the preaching 
of Himself. Hence, if on the one hand the pro- 
phetic preaching must be traced back strictly to 
the will of God, is to be looked upon as an out- 
come and transcript of it, not less is this the case 
as regards its effects ; the hearing and not hearing 
of the same is likewise God’s will, since otherwise 
He would be under the necessity of withholding 
His word itself” (HAv.). 


EZEKIEL. 
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10. The symbolical procedure with the book- 
roll belongs manifestly to the vision, is of the 
nature of vision, however much, as narrated, it 
resembles an external occurrence. Bordering, 
according to Tholuck, on ‘‘ the rhetorical domain 
of metaphor,” the representation teaches, at all 
events, how cautiously the exposition of Ezekiel 
will have to proceed in this respect. 

11. Umbreit remarks on ch. iii. 1 sqq.: “‘ Here 
we have the right expression for enabling us to 
form a judgment and estimate of true inspiration. 
The divine does not remain as ‘a strange element 
in the man ; it becomes his own feeling thoroughly, 
penetrates him entirely, just as fool becomes a 
part of his bodily frame.” ‘‘And the written 
book of the seer,” he says in conclusion, ‘‘ bears 
quite the stamp of something thoroughly pervaded 
alike by the divine and human.» fale 

12. A parallel to the symbolical transaction in 
Ezekiel, of which Havernick remarks that it “‘is 
the reality of an inner state, of the highest spiri- 
tual excitement, of the true and higher entering 
into the divine will,” is presented by the second 
book of Esdras, xiv. 38 sqq. Comp. the differ- 
ence of this ‘‘dead, apocryphal imitation,” by 
means of which the thought of pure, divine in- 
spiration is meant to be expressed. 

13. The unintelligibility of the language of the 
heathen world for the prophet is to be taken in a 
purely formal sense; for as respects the material 
element, the substance, the manner of the think- 
ing, and not of the mere speaking, there is nothing 
at all said. For the prophet this inner side of 
the heathen languages would, it is true, present 
equal difficulty, if not even more, than that outer 
one. But emphasis is laid on the willingness of 
the heathen in spite of both, their pricking up 
their ears in order to understand, which was 
wanting in Israel. And therefore, what hinders 
the understanding lies in the case of the heathen 
merely in the language; in the case of Israel, on 
the other hand, in this very circumstance. That 
the language of Israel was the holy language in 
which God had spoken from the beginning to 
them, must as regards the import also have 
lightened the labours of Ezekiel, and conse- 
quently have produced a relief in this respect, 
where, in the case of the heathen, the language 
brought with it an additional difficulty. It is 
sometimes easier to exert an influence upon men 
of the world than upon men who are familiar 
with the “language of Canaan” (Isa, xix. 18) 
from childhood up. Just because Israel at once 
understood what the topic was in Ezekiel’s mouth 
(‘‘he spake, of course, merely what Moses and the 
other prophets had spoken,” Cocc.), their disgust 


‘and repugnance towards God’s word as soon as 


possible turned aside out of his way. The alle- 
viation through the disposition of heart on the 
part of the heathen became in this case the re- 
verse through the disposition of heart on the part 
of Israel. 

14. ‘‘The distinction which Greeks and Ro- 
mans made between their language and that of 
the barbarians, reduces itself to fhat of culture. 
It is otherwise with the distinction between the. 
language of Israel and that of the heathen nations. 
Israel’s language is formed by means of God’s. 
word, while the languages of the heathen nations. 
were formed from purely human developments” 
(KirEr.). 

15. There is thus in Ezckiel the same hopefar 
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(although, in reference to Israel, mournful) out- 
look into the heathen world, which in the Old 
Covenant already announces the days of the New. 
“It follows from the stress laid on the recep- 
tivity of the heathen, that salvation will yet at 
some future time be offered to them in an effectual 
way” (Hiv.). 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver, 1. The name Son of man belongs above 
all to Him who did not fall to the ground before 
the vision of the divine glory, but descended from 
the midst of the enjoyment of this glory to our 
earth.—Ezekiel and Christ, type and antitype.— 
Daniel also is so addressed (ch. viii. 17) ; and if 
Ezekiel saw God as a man, Daniel saw the Lord 
of an everlasting dominion as a son of man (ch. 
vii.). Thus they bore upon them the stamp of 
the future, of the fulness of the times.—‘‘ I know 
thy weakness, that thou art a man, and canst 
not bear the splendour of the divine majesty” 
(B. B.).—‘* Although preachers are compared to 
angels, yet they continue men, and ought to keep 
this always in mind” (Stox.).—‘‘ Even the most 
pious and most gifted teachers are subject to 
human infirmities, Gal. ii. 11” (Sr.).—‘** Because 
teachers are men, hearers ought also to learn to 
bear patiently with their infirmities, 2 Cor. 
xii. 13” (Sr.).—‘‘ We ought not to remain lying 
on the ground, either in sin, or from laziness of 
the flesh, or with slavish fear, when God calls 
us” (Srcx.).—‘*So long as man still lies on the 
oe God cannot use him for His service” 

=) 

Ver. 2. ‘‘ Let visions be ever so great, yet they 
are not so useful as the word” (B. B.).—God’s 
glory is not meant to kill, but rather to make 
alive.—‘‘It is the Lord Himself, who fills His 
children with dismay, that also comforts them 
again, Hos. vi. 1” (G.).—‘‘ The world smiles, in 
order to rage ; flatters, in order to deceive ; allures, 
in order to kill; lifts up, in order to bring low” 
(Cyprian).—‘‘A herald of God ought to stand 
high above the world, with his spirit in heaven” 
(A L.).—‘*The man whom God sends, He also 
qualifies for it, and furnishes with the necessary 
powers, giving him also His Spirit, as is ever 
still the experience of the servants of God” 
(Srcx.).—The real prophetic anointing: ‘‘ the 
spirit came into me.”—To whomsoever God gives 
an office, He gives understanding also. The fact 
that so many void of understanding are in office, 
may easily arise from this circumstance, that 
they have their office from men. For it is the 
Spirit of God, and not the clerical band, that 
makes the prophet.—‘‘If God’s Spirit does not 
uphold, teach, guide, rule, strengthen, keep us, 
we are nothing” (Stcx.).—There is a difference 
between our setting ourselves on our feet, and 
God’s Spirit setting us on our feet. The feet 
indeed remain our own, but the way along which 
they run is, like the power by which they are 
able to do so, God’s, and the steps are also sure 
steps.—-‘*O that we were at all times disposed to 
hear Him who speaks to us!” (StcK.)— Vers. 
1, 2. At the installation of a preacher in his 
office: (1) What the congregation ought to con- 
sider: that the preacher is only a man, but one 
whom God sets on his feet by His Spirit ; (2) 
What the preacher ought to consider: all this, 
as well as in particular that God wishes to speak 
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with him, and that he also ought to have been 
a hearer ere he comes before his hvarers, 

Ver. 3. ‘‘When God demands obedience from 
us, He does not always promise a happy issue cf 
our labour ; but we ought to allow ourselves to be 
satisfied with His command, even if our labour 
should appear ridiculous in the eyes of men: our 
labour is nevertheless well-pleasing before God” 
(CaLvin).—‘‘ Hence the true prophet does not go 
of his own accord, just as he does not force him- 
self upon the people, and does not come to seek 
honour and good days with them” (Srcx.).— 
**So God stretches out His hand to sinners” 
(Sr.).—‘‘Even at worldly courts ambassadors of 
princes are a token of friendship” (SruK-).— 
Every sinner is a rebel against-God.—It is a 
noticeable feature of the Jews of the present day 
in general, that they make heathens of them- 
selves, and also take part in revolution against 
Church and State.—The apple does not fall far 
from the tree.—There is also a hereditary sin of 
nations: e.g. French vanity, German cosmopoli- 
tanism (want of a fixed centre, Zerfahrenheit), 
English selfishness (egoism). 

Ver. 4. ‘*Through the habit of sin1ing the 
countenance becomes stiff, just as the heart be- 
comes hard in sinning” (Stox.).—‘‘ And yet the 
countenance is the noblest, as the heart is the 
best part of man, Prov. xxiii. 26; Matt. xv. 19” 
(Stox.).—‘‘ Judas Iscariot, e.g., had a stiff coun- 
tenance; his question Matt. xxvi. 25, his kiss” 
(L.).—‘* Thus saith the Lord” is the watchword 
of God against all opposition of men, the right 
war-cry.—Ver. 5. ‘‘ Hzekiel may, of course, have 
thought with himself as Moses did, Exod. iv. 1” 
(St.).—Preachers ought not to look to, to reckon 
upon hearers, but to listen to the Lord alone.— 
To preach God’s word compensates even in the 
case of empty churches.—A full church, therefore, 
is not always a testimony for the preacher, 2 
Tim. iv. 3.—‘‘It serves, at all events, as a testi- 
mony, although no other result is attained by the 
preaching” (L.).—Ver. 6. Fear is a word which 
does not belong to any vocation of a preacher; 
but as little also does man-pleasing, which is 
often merely a form of fear.—‘‘The comparison 
with thorns has reference in general to their 
unfruitfulness, in particular to their tendency to 
wound, to injure, their being interlaced together, 
their seeming bloom, their ultimate burning. As 
regards the expression scorpions, we are to think 
of the poison, the secret sting, the cunning. And 
what a wilderness must the house of Israel be! 
Ezekiel does not go to strayed sheep, but dwells 
with scorpions” (Stox,).—‘‘In none of the pro- 

hetic books is the rigorous spirit of Moses more 
perceptible than in the case of Ezekiel” (Roos). 
Because God knows our fear, therefore He speaks 
so repeatedly against it.—Ver. 7. Rebelliousness 
may well grieve the servaut of God, may even rouse 
him to anger, but ought never to degrade him to 
the level of a dumb dog.—Spiritual dignitaries 
are those who carry the word of God high above 
themselves, even when it meets with nothing but 
contradiction.—‘‘ And fathers of families also are 
to be like preachers” (L.). 

Ver. 8. The enemies of a preacher are not what 
is worst for him; his friends are often worse than 
his worst enemies, and his worst enemy of all by 
far may be his own self. Therefore, know thy- 
self. —‘‘ Preachers ought to be patterns, not imita- 
tors and followers of the flock” (St.).—‘‘ What ap 
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influence the surroundings of a preacher have upon 
him! And Ezekiel belonged to the same people” 
(L.).---Many a strange thing happens to one when 
he is with God. On the other hand, the demand: 
‘Open thy mouth, and eat,” is what we should 
naturally expect; for what does not man eat, and 
how many useless books are devoured with the 
greatest eagerness!—‘‘ By the mere looking at 
food no one gets his hunger satisfied, but it must 
be taken and eaten: and so also the mere hearing 
and reading of the word of God does not save, 
but it must be appropriated, and afterwards lived 
upon ” (St.).—Ver. 9. “‘The word of God is very 
tender and delicate,—a sweet and deep invita- 
tion” (B. B.).—‘*‘The hand which presents the 
Scripture, is the same which also presents to be- 
lievers the crown, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8” (StcxK.).— 
Ver. 10. ‘Such unfolding takes place with 
prayer on the part of believers, Eph. i.; Ps. exix. 
8 (with burning heart, Luke xxiv. 32; just as 
in the future with praise and jubilant acclama- 
tion, Rev. vy. 9), with searching (John v. 39; 
Matt. vii. 8), and not without manifold tempta- 
tions’? (FEssrL).— ‘‘This book-roll may also be 
applied to the bad conscience of the sinner, as 
well as to the condition of a soul under assault 
from outward oppression, likewise to the book of 
the law, to the misery of the damned, as well as 
used in the sense of a reward-book for the un- 
godly,” ete. (Stcx.)—So man finds in his life first 
the lamentations over the vanity of all things, 
then there wakes up the sighing over himself, 
and the last is the woe of dying. 
Ver. 8-ch. iii. 3. The wonderful food of 
* Ezekiel in general (Matt. iv. 4) and in particular 
(John iv. 34).—It served him: for protection, for 
instruction, for strengthening, for quickening. 
Ch. iii. 1. ‘‘ Ezekiel is no prophet of his own 
heart. Instead of murmuring against the poor 
instrument who has received so weighty a com- 
mission, let them repent” (H.).—‘‘Comede et 
pasce, saturare et eructa, accipe et sparge, con- 
fortare et labora”’ (J =R.).—‘“‘ A teacher must have 
the word of God not merely on his lips and in 
his mouth, but in his heart, and converted into 
nourishment and strength” (St.).—‘‘The maxim : 
‘Hat what is set before you’ (Luke x. 8), applies 
also io the divine revelation. The position of a 
chooser, which, instead of the motto, ‘what I 
find,’ puts ‘what I like,’ belongs to what is evil” 
(H.).—‘‘ Without having eaten this roll, no one 
ought to go and preach” (B. B.).—As against 
resistance from without we are comforted; as 
against opposition from within, from ourselves, 
we are strengthened. In the first case there is 
suffering, in the second it may come to sin.— 
Ver. 2. ‘*The word of God is the right food of 
souls” (St.).—Ver. 8. ‘*By our tasée our life is 
determined ” (PLaTo).—“‘ The sweet taste means 
Ezekiel’s approbation of God’s judgment and 
commands” (Caty.).—‘‘It is infinitely sweet 
and lovely to be the organ and spokesman of the 





Most High” (H.).—‘‘In the case of th::e whe 
eagerly hear the word of God, it goes into thei 
heart, and as it were into their bowels; it becomes 
a treasure within them, out of which they pe 
forth, in overflowing abundance, necessary an 
wholesome instruction for others” (B. B., St.).— 
‘Even a difficult office ought to be undertaken 
and discharged with joy; for God can sweeten 
even what is bitter in it” (Sr.),—‘‘ Even the 
most painful divine truths have for the spi- 
ritually-minded man a gladdening and quick- 
ening side” (H.).—‘“‘It is in general the quiet 


‘secret of all who suffer in true faith, that in 


their inmost being wormwood turns to honey” 
(Umer. ). ; 

Ver. 4 sqq. ‘‘It was not yet the time of the 
heathen ; it was still Israel’s time, to whom also 
the Lord Himself would come, whose forerunners 
the prophets were” (Cocc.).—Ver. 7. Forehead 
and heart in their psychological correspondence. 
—Where there is the fear of God in the heart, 
shame still sits upon the forehead.—Ver. 8. ‘‘ For 
hard people hard ministers also are suitable, 
Prov. xx. 30” (W.). For the rough block a 
rough wedge.— ‘‘God gives His prophet merely 
a firm countenance and forehead, but not a hard 
heart. In order to encounter a hard heart, a 
firm forehead indeed is necessary, but never a 
hard heart. The heart is to be full of love, and 
from love the firm forehead even is to be gained ” 
(a L.).—Vers. 8, 9. ‘‘He who has to contend 
with the popular spirit is lost, unless he has a 
firm hold of Omnipotence. He who has not God 
decidedly with him, must come to terms with the 
majority” (H.).—‘‘ Firm preachers of this stamp 
were Nathan against David, Elijah, John the Bap- 
tist, Stephen” (a L.). Comp. Matt. xvi. 18. 
Nevertheless, the diamond does not occur either 
in Exod. xxviii. 17 sqq. or in Rey. xxi. 19 sqq. 
Christ will rather be a magnet, John xii. 32.— 
“God imparts to sueh a strength which far sur- 
passes the strength of the learned. For God 
never yields to man. Not that the spirit referred 
to is a stiff-necked spirit, but God gives them 
words so powerful and mighty, that no one can 
gainsay them, Luke xxi. 15” (B. B.).—‘‘ This is 
that ‘ holy to the Lord’ which shone forth on the 
forehead of the high priest, just as it belongs to 
all the servants of God” (Stcx.).—‘‘ Carnal men 
stumble ‘thereat, all who wish to be flattered or 
spared ; for what is to the one class a stone for 
building, is to the other a stone of offence 
(B. B.).—Ver. 10. ‘* Whoever is to near, must 
have confidence in him who speaks, and longing 
to hear, in order that he may lend his ear to the 
word. The heart, above everything, must be 
present, else the man does not hear, Acts xvi. 14” 
(Cocc.).—Ver. 11. ‘The fact, that it is his own 
people to whom he had to go, at the same time 
laid Ezekiel under a solemn obligation ” (Stcx.). 
—‘‘ We must first hear, then we are to speak” 
(Coce.). 


II. THE FIRST EXECUTION OF THE DIVINE COMMISSION.—Cnu. m1. 12-vir. 27. 
1. Tue InstaLLaTion anp Insrructions (Cx. m1. 12-27). 
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And the spirit lifted me up, and I heard behind me 
13 tumultuous noise: Praised be the glory of 


a sound of a great 
Jehovah from His place. And 


[1 heara] the noise of the wings of the living creatures striking one upon another, 


and the noise of the wheels beside them, 


and the sound of a great tumultuous 
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noise. And the spirit lifted me up, and took me, and I went bitterly, in the 
heat of my spirit, and [but] the hand of Jehovah was strong upon me. And I 
came to the captivity at !'el-abib, who dwelt by the river Chebar, and where 
they were sitting, there I also sat stunned [sr] in their midst seven days. And 
it came to pass at the end of seven days, that the word of Jehovah came unto 
me, saying, Son of man, I have given thee as a watchman to the house of Israel; 
and thou hearest a word at my mouth, and thou warnest them from me. If I 
say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die; and thou warnest him not, and 
speakest not to warn the wicked from his wicked way, to save his life,—he, the 
wicked, shall die in [because of] his iniquity ; but his blood will I require at thine 
hand. Butif thou dost warn the wicked, and he doth not turn from his 
wickedness and from his wicked way, he shall die in [because of] his iniquity; 
but thou hast delivered thy soul. And if the righteous doth turn from his 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, and I give a stumbling-block before him, 
he shall die, for thou didst not warn him; in his sin he shall die, and his 
righteousness which he hath done shall not be remembered; but his blood will 
I require at thine hand. But if thou dost warn him as a righteous man, not to 
sin as being nghteous, and he sinneth not, he shall surely live, because he is 
warned; and thou hast delivered thy soul. And the hand of Jehovah came 
upon me there, and He said unto me, Arise, go forth to the valley, and there will 
I speak with thee. And I arose, and went forth to the valley: and, behold, the 
glory of Jehovah standing there, as the glory which I saw by the river Chebar: 
and I fell upon my face. And the spirit came into me, and set me upon my 
feet, and He spake with me, and said unto me: Go, shut thyself within thine 
house. And thou, son of man, behold, they give [lay] bands upon thee, and bind 
thee in them, and thou shalt not gooutamong them. And thy tongue will I make 
to cleave to the roof of thy mouth, and thou art dumb, and thou shalt not be tc 
them a man that reproveth; for they are a house of rebelliousness. But when I 
speak with thee, I will open thy mouth, and thou sayest unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah: He that heareth, let him hear; and he that forbeareth, let 
him forbear: for they are a house of rebelliousness. 


Ver. 13. Sept.: K. dev gavyyv— 
Ver. 14. K. ro avevjee xupiou eEnpey (ue— 


Ver. 15... . els +. alywadrwoicy werterpos, x. xepinabey +. xaroinouvtas ... +. dvTas ixsl, x. ixebiow sxu—(some MBB, 


Ver. 19, Another reading: JY PWT NIT. Sept. and Arab. have read PWN for the omitted NYWAN 


which precedes. 


Ver. 25. . . . dncovew ct tv wirois, x. ov pom EEEAOns EE odran. 


of the divine glory, with which movement of the 
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same, his installation in actual fact commences in 


Vers, 12-15. After the Installation of Ezekiel in| 
his Sphere of Labour by means of the Com- 
mission in Word, there follows now the 
Installation in actual Fact. 


Ver. 12. my cannot possibly be anything else 
here than it has always been hitherto. - Both | 
Keil and Klief. unnecessarily bring in ‘‘a wind,” 
which, however, according to Keil, carried the 
prophet through the air not in body, but in 
spirit, ch. viii. 3, xi. 1, 24. But here, also, | 
just as in ver. 14, there is no reference to being | 
carried through the air. The lifting up by the spirit 
corresponds entirely to the raising up in ch. li. 2. 
Only what was there raising up from the earth, 
in order to stand and hear, is here rather (and that | 
also because of the higher situation of Tel-abib) 
lifting up from the place of hearing, in order to! 
go and speak; and at the same time, Ezekiel 





he:rs immediately behind him bys3 yy by, 
by which is signified to him the marching forth 


highest fashion. His mission, shadowed forth by 
the character of the vision of glory, begins in this 
way to be realized in actual fact. Thus, and the 
spirit lifted me up is connected with and I heard, 


ete., and what Ezekiel hears with his actual in- 


troduction to his sphere of labour. As the spirit 


| qualified him (ch. ii. 2) to hear Him that spake 


to him, so the spirit moves, lifts him up to dv 
what he is told (ver. 11). Comp. besides, 1 Kings 
xviii. 12, 46; Matt. iv. 1; Acts viii. 39. The 
lifting up quite harmonizes with this influence of 
the spirit, just as it entirely corresponds with the 
character of the vision (vers. 24, 25) in the midst 
of which it occurs. And because the prophet is 
moved to betake himself to his fellow-country- 
men, he also hears what he hears behind him.— 
The great tumultuous noise (ver. 13, ch. xxxvii, 


| 7; Isa. ix. 5; Jer. x. 22) takes an articulate form, 


first of all, as praise of the glory of Jehovah, 
whereby our view (given at p. 39) of something 
super-terrestrial, heavenly, in the chajoth is only 


a8 


confirmed. It is not said who gave utterance to 
this praise; and nothing in the context, at least, 
compels us to think of heavenly spirits. Thus 
there remain in fact for it only the chajoth ; and 
for this we may compare not merely Rev. iv. 8 
sqq-, but even Isa, vi. 3.—From His place, no 
matter whether we refer it to Jehovah or His 
425, denotes very suitably, what Keil denies, 
not indeed so much as: who now leaves His 
place (Hunest.), nor what is said in ch. ix. 3, 
still less the temple (HAv.), which is not at all 
the subject in hand, but perhaps, that from the 
place where Jehovah’s glory has manifested itself 
to the prophet, and just as it manifested itself, 
its praise must and will go forth, and that im- 
mediately, over Israel (first), and into the whole 
world, and among all mankind (Mic. i. 8). 
Hence, also, as respects LEzekiel’s doings and 
labours, how remarkably in this way the praise 
of the divine glory introduces him to his sphere 
of action! yp \ppp is certainly too far off from 
pows), to which Keil wishes to refer it! Philipp- 
son refers y\p1o19 to ‘<the creation embraced in 
the vision: Praised be, etc., from the place where 
it is borne along, where it tarries”” (Isa. xiii. 13). 
—Ver. 18: comp. ch. i. 24, 9, 11, 23, 15, 20, 21. 
This was in a manner the musical accompani- 
ment of the laudation expressed above in words. 


by) dependent on yoOws) in ver. 12.—pwa, 
to arrange, to join together. Hiphil: to strike 
on one another.—It ends, as it began, in the 
great tumultuous noise. (‘‘The life of the crea- 
tures is the boundless sphere of the praise of the 
Creator of heaven and earth [Ps. exlviii.]. This 
is the fugue notes of the sublimest music, which 
makes the universe itself ring. Finely and 
beautifully for the melodious harmony, we have 
the happy expression, that the wings kiss one 
another: fearful as is the sound of the striking 
of wings, and of the wheel-work of creation, yet 
there is unison and love in it; at last comes the 
soft, gentle whisper, as in the case of Elijah !” 
—UMpREIT.) 

Ver, 14 (ch. xi. 24) as at ver. 12; the ecstatic 
lifting up is designated as a being laid hold of, a 


being taken (npb). Nothing in the context 
points to ‘‘ taking away” (J. H. Micw.); on the 


contrary, he went (abs), as he had been com- 


manded in vers. 1, 4, 11. Now, therefore, a cor- 
poreal movement of the prophet in space took 
place, but not by means of wind through the air 
(Jer., Kurer.). The vision, as to the matter of 
it, is at an end with (vers. 12, 13) the laudation and 
great tumultuous noise (comp. Gen. xvii. 22); 
Keil unnecessarily adopts the view that it ends 
only with ver. 21. Personally, as respects the 
person of Ezekiel, the vision ends when he is ecsta- 
tically lifted up and laid hold of by the spirit, and 
not by wind, inasmuch as the power of the spirit 
put an end to all lingering and loitering in him, 
and prepared him, so that he betook himself to 
the seg: that was necessary, aS was also ex- 
pressly indicated to him by the departure of the 
divine glory. And with this the following de- 
scription necessarily corresponds. Bitterly, in 
the heat of my spirit—thus he describes what is 
in Ais spirit, when he goes now on his own feet, 
after the spirit lifted him up and laid hold of 
him, so that he could neither stand still, nor 
move off in any other direction. The subjectivity 
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of the prophet comes into the foreground (sa 
already Calvin has it). The taste that was so sweet 
before (ver. 3) is followed (as in Rey. x. 9, 10) 
by a bitter after-taste; the joyousness which 
Ezekiel felt during the vision, gives place, when 
the vision ends, to bitterness (Matt. xxvi. 41). 
This bitterness expresses the special feeling of the 
prophet, while the heat designates the general 
character of his mental state. ‘M\7 Non, re- 
flecting the fiery style of the vision he has had, 
shows Ezekiel’s spirit raised to glowing heat by 
the wrath of God, by the unavoidable judgment 
on Israel which he has to announce. In so far 
there is as yet no difference which would have to 
be got rid of or repressed; the difference respects 
not so much the relation to God, as the relation 
to Israel. It isin this direction that the inter- 
pretation of 779 is to be sought (have the LXX. 
read 979?), and that simply as an expression for 
the pain which the prophet specially feels when 
he goes to his people. That is the human ele- 
ment of bitterness in his divine wrath. Distress 
and sorrow undoubtedly say too little,—Huirzie: 
“* because the days of cheerful, sportive innocence 
are now over for him” (!)—but neither is it the 
‘‘bitterness of fiery wrath because of the harden- 
ing of Israel, because of his commission with no 
prospect of success’? (Kern); and just as little 
have we to think, with Hengsten., of ‘‘ holy irri- 
tation.” In Ezekiel’s spirit there is the wrath 
of God (Jer. xv. 17); but love to his people feels 
it bitter,—feels bitter pain. Hence: the hand of 
Jehovah was strong upon me (77p}n, according to 
the ingenious remark of Hitzig, different from 
35 in Ps. xxxii. 4), where we must not compare 
either ch. i. 3 or Isa. vili. 11, but equivalent to: 
God strengthened him, as the Jewish expositors 
render it, with an allusion to the name Ezekiel. 
} may be the simple and, not ‘‘since” (EWALD), 


nor as Hengst., who derives the indignation and 
heat of spirit from the powerful divine influence 
in him, 

Ver. 15. The bitterness of the pain, and the 
glow of the wrath, and the strengthening of the 
Almighty, obtain a corresponding plastic expres- 
sion in the behaviour of the prophet, as soon as 
he finds himself in the midst of his fellow-exiles. 


— 58 bn, the dwelling-place of Ezekiel, pro- 
bably ‘‘hill of corn-ears,” so called from the 
elevated situation and richness in grain of this 
colonial settlement; for other combinations with 
Tel in Babylon, see GxEsEN. Dex., ROSENM.; 
comp. besides, Introd. pp. 7, 8. Jerome gives a 
symbolical meaning to the name of the place. 


The LXX. appear to have thought of a form S$p 
and 330. (The Kethib qwy) has given rise to 


many far-fetched interpretations. Even a second 
river has been made of it. The Qeri reads 
IW), that he has not only come hither, but 


also remained [!], not to speak of other explana- 
tions. Itis simply to be read 4px, and to be 
connected with py): and where.) Seven days— 


not because the week is the unity that most 
readily suggests itself for a plurality of daya 
(Hirz.), nor as a standard period for cleansing, 
consecration, preparation for holy service (KEIL), 
but, if this number shadows forth anything, then, 
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according to its leading symbolical signification 
(Baur, Symb. i. pp. 187 sqq., 193 sqq.), the cove- 
nant relation of God to Israel, by which the wrath 
as well as the pain of the prophet might be ex- 
cited. Comp. Job ii. 13; Gen. 1. 10; 1 Sam. 


xxxi. 13 (Ps. exxxvii. 1).—p pw partic. Hiph. 
Hirz.: sunk in fixed silence; Kru: motionless 
and still. Comp. Ezra ix. 3, 4. (Hrnest.: ina 
state of horror. But how is this conceivable 
during the whole seven days?)—Hiiv. finds in the 
text two classes of exiles; those who had recently 
settled near the Chaboras, and the old inhabitants 
of former times belonging to the kingdom of the 
ten tribes still dwelling there. Comp. Introd. 
pp: 7,8. 


Vers. 16-27. To the Installation of Ezekiel in 
actual Fact there is appended an Admoni- 
tion of a more general Character (vers. 16-21), 
and a special One having reference to his 
Sphere of Labour (vers. 22-27). 


Ver. 16. The admonition after the installation 
comes to Ezekiel in a new revelation. (In the 
usual Hebrew text we find between py) and 
"725 °7%) the sign Pisca: DYDD yyona NpDdD, 
i.e. a pause in the middle of the verse. )—Ver. 17. 
There is first an admonition of a more general 
character, but less, as Hitz. supposes, with re- 
spvct to the relation between the revelation and 
him, that he is to speak only when he receives a 
revelation, than as to how he is to look upon him- 
self in reference to his sphere of labour; for the 
latter reference is that which predominates in 
what follows. Hy partic., not subst., from 


nmby, “‘to draw round,” to draw over, to cover, 
to take care of, hence: ‘‘to keep one’s eyes on 
anything, ”’—the seer, the look-out, who from his 
watch-tower, which, in the case of the prophet, 
is the divine standpoint, turns to account the 
revelations which are made to him for the weal and 
woe of the people entrusted to his care as a watch- 
man. Comp. 1Sam.xiv.16; 2Sam. xiii. 34, xviii. 
24; Jer. vi. 17; Hab. ii. 1; Isa. lvi. 10; Ezek. 
xxxiii. 1 sqq.—With the judicial character which 

redominates in the mission of Ezekiel, the word 

om My mouth is not revelation in general, but 
announcement, hint, command, sentence in con- 
nection with the threatening judgment of God, 
with a view thereto, and determined thereby ; 
and, therefore, =7}~ in Hiph. not: to enlighten 
in the sense of to teach (Heb. xiii. 17), but in 
the sense of to caution, to warn.  9)99 is ex- 
plained in accordance with the preceding ‘pp. 
Hay.: ‘‘ partly in compliance with definite divine 
instructions received, partly with continual appeal 
and reference thereto.” 

Ver. 18. The yyn, like the pyy in what 
follows, is not so much a rhetorical personification 
of the species (Hrnesv.), and that of the people on 
the one hand, of the little flock on the other, but 
a characteristic individualization, for this pre- 
liminary period of the New Covenant; already 
the individuals are separating themselves from 
Israel as a national whole according to their 
individual qualification, i.e. as they exhibit them- 
selves in their procedure towards the divine judg- 
ment on Isracl, and the public preaching takes 
the shape of the special care of souls; and in this 
wav the national mission of the prophetic order, 





63 
on the one hand, enters more deeply into its 
spiritual significance, and, on the other hand, 
brings into prominence its general human side.-—~ 
If I say unto the wicked, in accordance with ver. 
17: ‘thou hearest a word at my mouth,” equi- 
valent to: when thou hearest what I say unto 
the wicked, that I announce unto him inevitable 
ruin in the impending judgment (Luke x. 16; 
1 Thess. iv. 8).—nyN Nin, the original threaten. 
ing on the transgressor of the divine word (Gen. 
ii. 17) is nothing new, unheard of, is only applied 
here (Gen. xx. 7) to the individual. In order to 
make his duty quite clear to the prophet, to free 
it from every objection, whether springing from 
his own heart, or coming from his fellow-men, or 
from surrounding circumstances, to fix it for all 
cases, and thus to enforce it very strongly, the 
simple and thou warnest him not is expanded 
still farther into what follows, and speakest not 
to warn, etc., implying at the same time repeti- 
tion and urgency. Although the nation as a 
whole is lost (ch. iii. 7), the return of the indi- 
vidual is nevertheless, nay, so much the more, to 
be sought (Acts xx. 31; 2 Tim. iv. 2). The sub-* 
stance of such warning: ‘‘of” and “from his 
way ;” it is consequently not the judgment of 
God, this way of God with Israel, for this may 
issue in life, inasmuch as it awakens to return, to 
repentance, but it is his own way and will, the 
life of se/f-will on the part of the yw, which, in 
accordance with God’s righteousness, is changed 
into death, just as it is in its root a dying, be- 
cause departure from God, from the divine way, 
pointed out in the law. There lies at the root of 
yur (if not, as contrasted with, pty, the mean- 
ing of what is crooked, awry—HuprrF. on Ps. i. 1— 
and thus deviation from the straight, right way, 
yet at least) apostasy from God (Ps. xviii. 22 
[21]). He is one who, according to the divine 
law, the rule for Israel as a nation, appears un- 
righteous, here as everywhere the opposite of p»qy. 


—nywnrn, which the LXX. in ver. 19 also have 








passed over, refers to 45759 (like mk), construed 
as feminine, perhaps in order to emphasize the 


significance of the figurative expression.—ynm), 
the object of the warning, perhaps at the same 
time: to bring him to life again (Ps. xxx. 4 [3]; 
Hos. vi. 2; Eph. ii. 5).—y, properly: what is 
not straight, perverted in consequence of doe- 
viating from the straight, right way, hence: 
unrighteousness, and also: iniquity. In his per- 
versity the unrighteous man necessarily brings 
upon himself death as a consequence; there is 
an pp jy, as it is expressed in ch. xxi. 30[E. V. 


25].—The close of the verse likewise contains an 
allusion to a passage in Genesis, Gen. ix. 5 
(xlii. 22), only with this difference, that wp9 
stands instead of yo, which latter Ges. explains 
as: to go after any one, thus of a more active re- 
clamation, while wp3 means more a looking after, 
a seeking with the eyes. It is the life, which is 
in the blood, of those in Israel which is entrusted 
to the prophet as a watchman. For this Jehovah, 
the Supreme Proprietor, demands a reckoning. 
The prophet who forgets his duty, which he owes to 
the unrighteous in God’s stead, becomes a man- 
slaughterer, a murderer of that man, and is re- 
garded as such by God.” , 

Ver. 19. What the way of deliverance is far 
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the unrighteous wun, is shown, viz. return, alike 
inwardly (wickedness) and outwardly. The de- 
liverance of soul, as regards the prophet (here 
wy, formerly pt Gen. ix. 4), is preservation 
from the divine avenging of blood.—Ver. 20. 
Antithetic parallelism of this and the following 
verse with the two preceding. Hengst., holding 
fast by the people in his interpretation, denies 
the personal contrast in p»qy; they are, according 
to him, designated as wicked at present, as right- 
eous with reference to their destiny and better 
past. The description of the righteous man 
does not certainly rise above a certain outward 
legality and isolated righteousnesses. Ver. 18: 
NI, here oy\w3.— His righteousness is that 
attained by him as regards the law of Israel, the 
national-legal righteousness; hence, also, depar- 
ture therefrom is quite conceivable as ‘‘ commit- 
ting wickedness (iniquity) ;” and, for the decision 
of the matter, the stumbling-block is given by 
God; i.e., to such a righteous man (comp. however, 
Proy. iv. 11, 12, xv. 19) the exile, or the state of 
matters in Jerusalem, becomes a temptation from 
God, in so far as, for the purpose of deciding the 
condition of the man, such like outward circum- 
stances are arranged by Him, but not: a stum- 
bling-block ‘‘on which he may die” (Ew.); for 
ny Nim begins the apodosis, just as in ver. 18 
yw xin, be shall die,—so it is decided as to 
the apostate righteous man, who has become like 
the wicked (ch. xviii. 24), and therefore must 
appear still worse than he; just as the stumbling- 
block to be given by God brings him also in 
actual fact to utter ruin. The parallel, however, 
with ver. 18 necessarily implies neglect in warn- 
ing on the part of the prophet; and as such omis- 
sion is presupposed, so also the death of this 
“righteous” man, his ruin in the Chaldean 
divine judgment, must be expressly (13) referred 
to the prophet, and, consequently, the possibility 
of another result be presupposed. How the case 
will be in reality with this man, who is worse 
than the yy, is shown by the statement: in 
his sin he shall die, which points, not to a false 
step arising from mere weakness, ignorance, but 
to wickedness become a habit. The individualizing 
description of our verse (as already in ver. 19) 
gives additional proof of the fearful corruption of 
Israel as a whole, which was disclosed in what 
precedes (ch. ii. 3). His righteousnesses mean, 
according to Hengst., ‘‘the good works of pious 
ancestors, Ps. cxxxii. 1” (!). They are the legal 
deeds of the ‘‘righteous man,” or collectively: 
what he has done in accordance with the law, 
works without reference to the state of the heart. 
[Rosenm. reads {npay as a collective singular 








with the plural of the verb ynaym-] Comp. be- 


sides, on ver, 18.—Ver. 21. 95 ANN} as In ver. 
19; but the issue of the case is exactly the oppo- 
site: there warning without return, here warning 
which attains its object. After the three dark 
pictures which precede, this is drawn in colours 
so much the brighter. Jt is the righteous man as 
hz ought to be: and hence also the emphatic mode 
of expression. Comp. besides, 1 John iii. 8, 9, ii. 
1, iii, 6.—'5 as in ver. 20. Comp. besides, on 
ver. 19. 

In vers, 22-27 there follows a quite special in- 
struction for Ezekiel as to his sphere of labour, 
which is introduced by a special demand in ver. 
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Comp. ch. i, 8. Lt is ai Tel-abiv, aise, that 
this divine revelation is made to the prophet. 
Hengst. consistently asserts that there is no 
actual change of place, that Ezekiel’s betaking 
himself to the valley, like his presence at the 
Chebar, takes place in the inner region of the 
spirit (!).—The valley, as distinguished from the 
height on which Tel-abib was situate, is not 
exactly the plain extending to the river—not 


min, but nypan, a certain valley between the 


mountain-walls there. It is not so much the 
solitude (HmNGsT.) as the subsequent renewal of 
the earlier vision of glory which leads to the 
choice of this locality. (2 Cor. vi. 17; Ps. xlv. 
10, 11; comp. Ezek. xxxvii. 1, 2.) 

Ver. 23; comp. ch. i, 28. The vision begins 
with: and, behold. ‘py indicated to him the 
standing background and protection for his 
labours, or the Judge before the door!—Ver. 24; 
comp. ch. ii, 2. Hitzig’s conjecture seems a 
correct one, that this definite ordering of the 
prophet into the house is connected with the 
preceding summons to go forth ; it appears at least 
so much the more visible,—which is certainly of 
importance, if the prophet was, in the first place, 
to preach to the eye merely of his country- 
men. If his procedure in ver. 15 was a sermon, 
this shutting of himself up within his house is, 
primarily, nothing else,—an action, a condition 
of Ezekiel’s, meant for a sermon; just as in his 
case, more readily than in that of any of the 
other prophets, the inward becomes outward, and 
the outward is inward. His isolation from the 
midst of his countrymen in the valley for God is 
now followed by his isolation among them within 
his own house; the former a momentary one, the 
latter of a more enduring character. This latter 
symbolical sermon is further defined as a non in 
publicum prodire (ver. 25), and more exactly asa 
silence on the part of the voice calling to repent- 
ance (ver. 26). Those who are so very eager 
after what is visible are accordingly directed, 
first of all, to look at what the prophet will do 
(ch. xii. 6, 11). That would necessarily excite 
attention, and curiosity would necessarily, with 
ever growing intensity, desire to have it explained, 
what Ezekiel’s acting has in view, what it means. 
This is certainly the primary reason why the pro- 
phet is not only summoned away by God (ver. 
22 sqq.) from the midst of his countrymen, but 
also receives the command to shut himself up in 
his house in their midst. The shutting himself 
up in his house is therefore, of course, symbolic, 
although, at the same time, it explains to us 
the way in which ch. iv and v. are to be under- 
stood, viz. as domestic occurrences. It has been 
regarded as a picture of the future of Ezekiel’s 
own prophetic destiny (HAv.), and also as a pic- 
ture of Jerusalem under. investment (EPHRAEM 
Syrus, JER.), inasmuch as it was falsely assumed 
that there was a connection with what follows 
immediately, or at a later stage. (Rascur: that 
thou mayest show them that they are unworthy 
of admonition. Grot.: in order to await the 
suitable time for speaking.) Moreover, this house 
of the prophet is the innocent cause of all the 
** leisure of domestic life,” amid which, aecordin 
to Ewald, Ezekiel was almost exclusively occupie 
in literary pursuits. 

; Ver. 25. The shutting himself up in his house 
is not intended to shut out his countrvmen from 
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hie ; for what he is to do there is for the house of 
Israel (ch. iv. 3 sqq.), is done before their eyes 
(ver. 12; comp. al& ch. viii. 1); but he (ANS) 
is to be for them one who is shut up, i.e. in the 
first place, one who is not to go forth into their 
midst.—For son of man, comp. on ch. ii. 1.— 
Behold, they lay, etc., can only be his country- 
men, and that not as being members of his family, 
who take him for a madman (A LAprpE),—a view 
which nothing in the context favours. But Hit- 
zig’s view (accepted by Keil) of invisible, heavenly 
powers, which bound Ezekiel (‘‘as it were bands 
of enchantment”’!), is quite opposed to the con- 
text. Ver. 25 by no means moves in the same 
line with ver. 26; but in ver. 26 the transition is 
made from men to God. Ch. iv. 8, according to 
Keil’s own explanation, has no connection with 
this. Everything depends on whether we are to 
look upon the binding of the prophet as intended 
to prevent him leaving his house, which would, 
indeed, fall in with the shutting himself up in it 
commanded by God, but which would correspond 
little with the disposition of the prophet’s country- 
men, who do not certainly wish what God wishes, 
but much rather the contrary! (Hence, perhaps, 
Kimcnut: Go into thine house, and thou shalt be 
shut up therein, just as if they had bound thee 
with bands.) Weare not to assert with Keil that 
a fettering by means of these would be irrecon- 
cilable with ch. iv. and v., since a fettering of 
this description might take place afterwards, and 
Ezekiel, meanwhile, might again have become 
free; and just as little is it to be regarded as a 
decisive objection to this view, that no trace of 
such assault is to be discovered elsewhere; our 
passage itself might contain the missing trace. 


But p5)n3 xn Re is rather (as also Hengst.) 
= but thou (ANN) wilt (shalt) not go forth to 
them. Instead of hindering him from speaking, 
his countrymen will, on the contrary, in their 
curiosity, do everything, will even lay violent 
hands upon him, that he may come forth and 
speak to them ; they will throw bands over him, 
will bind him with them, in order the more 
easily to bring him forth. All that they gain 
thereby, besides his not going forth himself 
to them in such a case, will be, that, notwith- 
standing their efforts, he will not speak to them, 
since—ver. 26—God will hinderit. The shutting 
himself up in his house is to become somethin 
more definite, viz. the shutting of his mouth at the 
same time, and that as an 7)D\) vw XN, which is 
here equivalent in meaning to ‘‘a declaimer 
against vice,” in an almost exclusively formal 
respect, since they are a house of rebelliousness 
(ch. iii. 5), and nothing material is to be accom- 
plished among them as a whole. Comp. on 
ver. 18. 

Ver. 27. 993533) points back to s47599 in ver. 18. 
Thus the silence of Ezekiel is even here already a 
judgment of God upon Israel; for the opening of 
his mouth has for its object the communication 
of the divine revelation to his countrymen. 
Comp. besides, on ch. ii. 4, iii. 11, ii. 5, 7 (Rev. 
fi. 7, xxii. 11). The reference of vers. 25-27 is 
primarily to ch. iv., v.; in a less degree it is car- 
ried on to ch. vii.; but perhaps ch. xxiv. 27 
and ch. xxxiii. 22 refer to vers. 26, 27. Comp, 
there. 1n general, vers. 26, 27 express the entire 
deperdence of the prophet, alike in silence and in 
speaking, on God, and consequently his divine 


legitimation ; in particular, the remaining duzob 
imposed upon him—but that as regaras the 
other character of his prophetic labours frum ch. 
xxxiv. onwards—may be applied to the periad 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem, as charac- 
teristic of this period, and therefore significantly 
repeated at its close. Comp. besides, on ch. v. 6. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH, III. 12-27. 


[This section, which should have formed a sepa- 
rate chapter, records the entrance of Ezekiel on hig 
high vocation, and contains the first message de- 
livered to him respecting it. His former plac of 
abode, it would seem, was not the most advan- 
tageously situated for prosecuting with success 
the work committed to him; and, in consequence, 
he removed to Tel-abib, which is nowhere else 
mentioned, but was, in all probability, the best 
peopled locality, or the chief town of the Jewish 
colony. When he came and saw the captives 
dwelling there, in a dejected and mournful con- 
dition, he sat down among them for seven days 
continuously—sitting being the common attitude 
of grief (Ezra ix. 3; Lam. 1. 1-3), and seven days 
being the usual period for the manifestation of 
the heaviest sorrow (Job ii. 13). By thus spend- 
ing, at the outset, so many days of desolation and 
sadness, he gave proof of his deep fellow-feeling 
with his exiled brethren in their depressed condi- 
tion, and showed how entirely he entered into 
their state. Thus sorrowing in their sorrow, and 
breathing the tenderness of a sympathizing spirit 
toward them, he sought to win their confidence, 
and secure a favourable hearing for the words ot 
mercy and of judgment which he was from time 
to time to press upon their notice. 

The prophet, however, did not go alone to 
this mournful field of prophetic agency. He 
was borne thither under the conscious might 
of the Spirit of God, and was attended by the 
symbols of the divine presence and glory. When 
he rose to proceed on his course, the whole 
machinery of the heavenly vision began also to 
move; and amid the crashing or tumultuous 
noise which broke upon his spiritual ear, he 
heard the words, ‘‘ Blessed be the glory of 
Jehovah from His (or its) place”—certainly a 
somewhat peculiar utterance, and one not found 
in any other part of Scripture; yet not materially 


§ | different from another in frequent use, ‘‘ Blessed 


be the name of the Lord.” The glory of Jehovah 
here was that manifested glory which had ap- 
peared in vision to the prophet, and which was, 
in other words, a revelation of His glorious name. 
To pronounce it blessed from its place, was in 
effect to bless God Himself, as thus and there re- 
vealing His adorable perfections and divine will. 
And as the prophet was going to be the represen- 
tative and herald of these in a sphere where there 
was much to damp his spirit, and withstand his 
faithful agency, it was fit that he should go with 
the solemn word pealing in his ears, from these 
ideal ministers of heaven, ‘‘ Blessed be the glory 
of the Lord.” As much as to say, Let this above 
all be magnified; whatever is experienced or done, 
let nothing interfere with that pure and majestic 
glory of Jehovah, which has now in emblem been 
exhibited. 

In regard to the message communicated to the 
prophet after the seven days of sadness had ex- 
pired, there is also something peculiar in it; for 
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it is only Ezekiel among the prophets who is| as a whole, and for each individual amongst them, 


described as a watchman appointed by God, to 

ive timely and faithful warning to the people. 

abakkuk speaks of standing upon his watch- 
tower (ch. ii. 1), but this was only in respect to 
his eager and anxious outlook for the manifesta- 
tions he was expecting of divine power and faith- 
fulness. Ezekiel alone is represented as called to 
do for others the part of a watchman; and in 
doing it he was most strictly charged, on the 
one hand, to receive all his instructions from God 
as to the existence of whatever danger there might 
be in the condition of the people, and, on the 
other, to sound a loud and solemn alarm when he 
might perceive it actually besetting them. That 
such should have been the distinctive character 
given to his position and calling, manifestly be- 
spoke the very perilous condition of those to 
whom he was sent. It indicated that he had 
sometbing else to do than merely to sympathize 
with them in their afflicted state, and speak 
soothing words to their downcast and drooping 
spirits. It was to be his rather to open their 
eyes to the profounder evils that encompassed 
them, to break the spell of inveterate and che- 
rished delusions, and raise the cry of danger where 
none was suspected. So that the very form of 
the commission given to him was like the deliver- 
ance of a strong and impressive testimony to the 
people of the latent corruptions and imminent 
perils with which they were beset. 

If we look also to the substance of the com- 
munication, or to the particular instructions given 
to the prophet concerning the discharge of his 
office, we see at once the grand principle dis- 
closed on which the destiny of Israel was to turn. 
The question, whether life or death, blessing or 
cursing, was to be their portion, hung upon 
another, whether they were to make righteous- 
ness or sin their choice? Their return to right- 
eousness was the indispensable condition of their 
restoration to blessing. If, in despite of this, the 
wicked should persevere in his evil ways, or even 
the righteous man should turn aside and practise 
iniquity, a visitation of wrath must be looked for 
—the original sentence against sin, to which the 
language designedly points, that the purpose of 
God in this respect might be scen to be fixed and 
unalterable—the sentence, that he who trans- 
gresses ‘‘shall surely die,” must take effect; for 
God is unchangeably the same, and what he ap- 
pointed at first as the wages of sin must continue 
to be its wages still. 

But while this part of the charge cut off all 
hope from a backsliding and impenitent people, 
the other part of it held out ample encouragement 
to such as remained stedfast in the covenant of 
God, or repented of their evil ways. The man 
who continued to love the paths of righteousness, 
and the man also who, after having forsaken, 
again returned to them, was to be assured of the 
blessings of life; these should as surely live as the 
others should die. For the prophet, as God’s 
watchman, was to represent the mercy as well as 
the justice of God’s administration; he was to 
have a wakeful eye upon the good, not less than 
the evil, that appeared among the people; and 
was to stretch out the hand of fellowship, and 
display the banner of divine love and protection, 
in behalf of all who might be inclined or moved 
to cleave to the service of Heaven. Thus were 
they to know from the outset that, for the people 
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this one path lay open for their return to peace 
and blessing. —FarrBarrn’s Lzekiel, pp. 40-43.— 
W. Fj 


DOCTRINAL. 


1. The revelation of the glory of God, because 
it is revelation, has always accordingly its special 
locality (nip). If heaven, above all, is reckoned 


the place from which it beams forth (Deut. xxvi. 
15; 2 Chron. xxx. 27; ‘Isa. lxiii. 15; Hab. ii. 
20; Zech. ii. 17; 1 Kings viii. 39), yet even of it 
1 Kings viii. 27 is true; how much more of all 
places of revelation upon earth! Thus God Him- 
self remains 6 @tds and 6 rarnp rns dokns (Acts vil. 
2; Eph. i. 17), the independent Possessor and 
Dispenser of glory, and the self-revelation of God 
made in Christ is the full revelation of His glory 
(Luke ii. 14); for to Him the angels of God 
descend, just as from Him also and from no other 
spot on earth they again ascend (John i. 52). 
From God, wherever He manifests Himself, on 
Sinai, in the temple, His praise goes forth accord- 
ingly with its destination for the whole world. 

2. The praise of God is the glory of God, which 
is reflected in the blessedness of the creature, 
especially of man, ‘‘It is a momentary celebra- 
tion beforehand of the eternal perfection, which, 
momentary though it be, has already an element 
of eternity in itself,” says Lange with respect to 
the prayer of the doxology. 

3. The servants of God, however mightily, 
however completely they fulfil their task, so that 
Ezekiel can speak of the ‘‘heat (glow) of his 
spirit,” yet always remain men, i.e. if 79M signi- 
fies the holy wrath of God as distinguished from 
mon, the being angry as the effect of passion, yet 
we shall meet with pain in the prophet’s natural 
love to his people; just as Jesus the Son of man 
has tears over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41). Pain 
is more active than sorrow, which is more a 
passive state. We ought to be full of the wrath 
of God over sin, especially where it has already 
become punishment, the judgment of hardening ; 
but our feeling towards the sinners can only be 
pain, because of our love to them as men, as in 
the case of Ezekiel, or sorrow, if we wish to 
distinguish the melancholy, sorrowful Jeremiah 
(comp. Jer. vi. 11) in this way from the choleric, 
energetic Ezekiel. The servant of God, who 
should not find the latter emotions in himself, 
according to character and the circle in which he 
is placed, would need to bethink himself, and to 
mourn over himself. Wrath without love is of 
the devil, but not of God; just as a love which 
cannot be angry may be mere nature, mere human 
weakness. 

4. Even a silent preacher may be a loud and 
very impressive sermon. In certain circumstances 
silence may be even more expressive than speak- 
ing. ‘‘This is the wisdom of him who is truly 
called,’” says Umbreit, ‘‘that he is sometimes 
silent, sometimes speaks; but that when he speaks, 
he lets the divine word stream forth freely with- 
out fear and trembling as to whether it is under- 
stood; for the light is not to be put under a 
bushel; it has a right to shine, because it is 
light.” 

5. The prophetic office of watchman, in accord- 
ance with the similitude of one who is posted on 
a height, or a watch-tower, has a twofold applica 
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tion. Inasmuch as the watchman has, in the 
first place, to keep a look-out—but what meets 
the prophetic eye is presented to him in vision, 
or by means of a revelation in word the office of 
watchman is identical with the general designa- 
tion of the prophets as ‘‘seers” (Doct. Reflect. 
6 on ch, i, 1-8), Thus it is the circumstance of 
their deserying or not descrying that makes them 
“watchmen,” not the circumstance that they 
have always to speak or to be silent accordingly 
(Hr7vz.); for the former, at least as regards Ezekiel, 
is still dependent on divine instructions. In 
Ezekiel’s case, the opening of his mouth by God 
forms the transition to the second and more 
definite application and interpretation. of the 
similitude of a watchman, viz. that the watch- 
man has to announce the approaching danger, 
and therefore to warn against it. As such he is 
certainly not ‘‘the mere watchman, i.e. (as Ew. 
expresses it) the sharp but quiet, calm observer 
of men, in order to warn each at the right time.” 
The whole of the people as such, as well as in 
their governing heads, is what is entrusted to the 
watchman. But the application of the figure of 
the watchman, in the direction of warning, rests 
on the more general duty of prophecy, to be the 
controlling pone of the national Vife according to 
the divine law in all respects. Only the warn- 
ing of the prophetic watchman is of a more special 
kind, not as regards the law, but in view of the 
judgments of God, —an express turning to account 
of the future which he has seen for the immediate 
-present in its existing state. 

6. If we find with Ezekiel—of course, on the 
basis of the nation as a whole, of the theocratic 
nationality of Israel—individualization already 
taking place (comp. ch. xxxiii. 1 sqq.), such 
individualization, in view of the period in the 
kingdom of God, is a sign of this period, and 
more than the personification, so frequent else- 
where, of what accords with the law and what is 
contrary to it, in the ideal picture of the righteous 
man, just as in his opposite, the yyw . Israel as 
a whole, in contradiction to its idea, begins to 
resolve itself into the ¢7o 3 of John i. 12. Comp. 
on ch. ix. 4. 

7. 1n times when the axe is laid at the root of 
a whole nation, the mission of those who were 
originally destined for the whole becomes of itself 
the work of saving individuals. 

8. The emphasizing (in ch. xviii. still more 
explicit) of the statement as to the personal re- 
sponsibility of the individual has reference to the 
Reacts delusion and superstition of the hypo- 
crites, the secure, which the false prophets still 
flattered, according to which the individual, be- 
cause a descendant of Abraham according to the 
flesh, might hold hims:lf assured. of belonging to 
a nationality where, and where alone, a sure sal- 
vation was to be found. 

9. The illustration of the prophet’s office by 
means of the sixth commandment, supported by 
Gen, ix., shows not merely how xvevzarixis the 
véeos is, but what an idea of life ought to be 
familiar to the ministers of the word. They are 
not, as it were, in accordance with the world’s 
policy, ‘to live and let live.” 

10, The disputed question, as to whether the 
righteous can fall away, as the Lutheran theolo. 
along with that of the Jesuits asserts, and whic 
the Reformed doctrine, on the other hand, denies, 
demands for its solution that we should make the 
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distinction between law and grace, That the 
man who is righteous according to the law may 
apostatize unto death, is the very thing asserted 
in ch, iii. 20; comp. xviii. 24. Just in the same 
way, it is denied in ch. iii. 21 with respect to him 
who is justified by faith, and who remains righteous 
when admonished by the Spirit. Only this dis- 
tinction must not be applied so as to become a 
distinction between the Old and New Testament, 
as is done by Havernick. For the righteousness 
of God is one and the same in both (comp. Rom. 
iv.). The legal standpoint, although not in its 
national form, yet in its externality, runs through 
the period of the New Covenant, just as the eyan- 
gelical standpoint is not strange to the-period of 
the Old Covenant, although mediated—not ob- 
scured—under the law by means of the symbolism 
of sacrifice. 

11. ‘‘ As the sinner may turn from his way and 
be saved, so a righteous man may fall eway from 
his righteousness and become a wicked man. 
The man who is really and truly righteous cannot 
do so in such a way as to be lost; but he may 
fall into heinous transgressions, and appear for 
the time stripped of his faith, like the sun under 
a cloud, like fire beneath the ashes (David, Peter). 
But there are also those who believe for a time 
(1 John ii. 19), who become quite manifest during 
temptation, and also after it is ended, when it is 
all over with them.”—LavATER. 

12. If we speak of a snare which God lays for 
man, this cannot be sin, what is evil, but the 
position in which God places man with a view to 
his own personal decision, as well as with a view 
to the decision regarding him; and, in fact, this 
cannot be misfortune merely, but also so-called 
good fortune, the former leading to despair, the 
latter conducing to hardening in false security. 
Of course a snare of God in a definite develop- 
ment of sin may also be already punishment, the 
beginning of divine judgment. 

13. Around the warning as neglected or ad- 
ministered by the prophet, four cases group them- 
selves, four types for all time: the wicked man 
in general, who goes to destruction without warn- 
ing,—this being the relative and ever-increasing 
guilt of Christendom; the wicked man in parti- 
cular, who, in spite of warning, chooses the way 
of death; the righteous man, who is so merely in 
form, whether a conscious hypocrite or not,—just 
as nominal Christians in the mass have fallen 
away from the Church in critical times of perse- 
cution,—he who without warning falls under the 
judgment, in connection with whose case the 
Church ought to remember her duty, as opposed 
to the Pietism of the future, the diplomatic or 
government Pietism, as well as the “‘soldierly- 
pious” element (‘‘ militér-fromm”); lastly, the 
upright and sincere righteous man, who also re- 
mains so, who lets himself be warned. Of the 
four, then, there is one against three. What a con- 
clusion may be drawn from this numerical relation 
of individuals to the whole! 

14. No mere declaimer against vice, still less 
one who is this in the disguise of a homiletic 
mask, or who labours thereat as being his profes- 
sion, is in accordance with God’s word. That 
man only ought to reprove his brethren who has 
a commission from God for it, and only when he 
has that commission. ‘‘God does not permit 
mortal men, according to their mere will and 
pleasure, to condemn or to absolve. And although 
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He sends forth His servants, yet He does not 
Himself renounce His authority, in virtue of 
which the supreme sovereignty remains with Him. 
He is the One Lawgiver, who is able to save and 
to destroy (Jas. iv. 12)” (Catv.). The so-called 
_ ‘in virtue of our office” is by no means sufficient 
' for this, but our own conscience must legitimate 
our doing it. 
HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 12. ‘*He had come unto me for the pur- 
ose of drawing me out of myself, and taking me 
into Himself” (B. B.).—‘‘ The Holy Spirit lifts 
us up from the earth towards heaven; and where 
He rules, the man hastens in willing obedience to 
God to perform his duties ” (Srox.).—‘‘ Scripture 
is full of examples of how God has lifted up rulers 
of the people and His prophets by His Spirit to 
higher things. Moses thinks no longer of his 
sheep, but of the people whom he has to lead 
forth; David is drawn by the Spirit from the 
flock to something higher; the apostles openly 
confess Christ, and conspicuous among them 
Peter, whom a maid had formerly frightened ; 
even with respect to Saul we read of the elevating 
influence of the Spirit” (L. L.).—‘‘ Lest he should 
execute his work with fleshly zeal, the Spirit is 
sent him as a Guide. Hence for a time he is 
transported out of himself, raised on high beyond 
the bounds of the lower and merely human mode 
of representation. In this state he hears the judg- 
ments of God again” (Hrim-HorrmMany). 

Vers. 12, 13. The servants of our God have not 
merely His praise as a blessed prospect before 
them, but behind them also the cloud of witnesses 
which encompasses them resounds with the praise 
of His glory. —‘‘ All creation glorifies God; only 
the ungodly blaspheme Him” (Srcx.).—A con- 
trast to the people, who accused God of unright- 
eousness and severity, and thereby insulted His 
honour, just as when they imagined themselves 
to be the only people that was worthy and capable 
of knowing the Glorious One (after CaLvin).— 
“In His glory are comprehended all the perfec- 
tions of God, which can ever be manifested to 
man, most of all the glory of His justifying grace 
(Jer. xxiii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 80). Hence the prophet 
had formerly seen the divine glory in the likeness 
of aman upon a throne. The Church wishes this 
only, that God’s glory should be praised not 
merely in, but from its place, i.e, throughout the 
whole world, Mal. i. 5” (Cocc.).—God’s praise is 
the harmony in which heaven and earth, angels 
and men, all beings, agree.—One note, yet no 
monotony.— ‘‘ By ail these voices he might be 
encouraged and stimulated, as soldiers are by the 
sound of the trumpet and the drum” (L. L.),.— 
Ver, 14. ‘‘How easy it is for God to bring a 
teacher to any place” (Stcx.).—‘‘ lo those who 
are younger the preacher’s office appears sweeter 
than it does when, after due experience, the original 
sweetness is mingled with bitterness ” (Srox. ). 

Ver. 15. ‘‘ The silence of the prophets is the 
sign of God’s wrath” (Curysost. ). — ‘‘ Exactly 
so ought the people to sit in penitent sorrow and 
humiliation before their God; but their represen- 
tative, the servant of Jehovah, is, at the same 
time, a sign of how ungodly the multitude sur- 
rounding him are, and how righteous the judg- 
ments which are descending upon the people ” 
(Hav.).—‘‘ The stillness of a sick-bed is often a 
means of salvation to ourselves and to others” 
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(Ricut.).—Ver. 17. ‘‘It is a splendid misery tz 
be obliged to stand on a height; those who en- 
camp in the valley are decidedly more comfort- 
able” (Srcx.).—‘‘ That God has assigned him tc 
that position, and placed him in it, ought te 
make the matter easy for him, and to make him 
careful in it” (B. B.).—‘‘ Jewels can be more 
easily watched than souls” (SrcK.).—‘‘ God’s 
word remains unspoken, partly from fear of man, 
partly from sloth, partly from desire to please 
man” (JEROME).—‘‘ The first step in salvation ig 
the knowledge of our sins. Of comfort, the prin- 
cipal thing, nothing is said ; the prophet is only to 
warn, for they became capable of comfort only after 
they had come to know their sin” (L. L.).—‘* The 
passage vers. 17-21 is a weighty lesson of doctrinal 
instruction, given in holy earnestness” (RIcHT.). 
Ver. 18 sqq. ‘If the prophet neglects his. 
duty, that does not help the wicked; he dies be- 
eause of his iniquity: hasn’t he got Moses? 
Where the public ministry dues not do its duty, 
still Holy Scripture is at hand; and it is every 
one’s own blame if he does not allow himself to 
be called to repentance by its voice” (H.).—Those 
murderers who must die by the hangman’s hand 
are far from being so bad murderers, in God’s 
sight, as many thoroughly genial and very culti- 
vated men, who look to their office simply as a 
fat living, and who, by their example, or even 
merely from their being dumb dogs, allow souls 
to go to destruction in hell. —The weight of the 
sin of omission in God’s scale.—‘* Thou art every 
moment in danger of becoming a murderer, and * 
of undergoing the judgment of the murderer: 
this is an effective stimulus for every one who is 
entrusted with the office of the public ministry” 
(H.).—God as the sinner’s blood relation and 
avenger of blood. What an intensity about the 
divine love!—‘‘ The lite lost is something lost, 
the soul lost is everything lost. Oh what folly, 
when a teacher is silent for the sake of a handful 
of earth, and over and above brings his own soul 
into danger!” (Sr.)—‘‘ Plainly and diligently 
the warning is to be given, with earnestness and 
impressiveness, not with flattering words, nor 
half in joke, nor merely touching the skin, but 
setting forth the danger most carefully ” (B. B.).— 
‘““God quickens, by means of grace, His servant 
through the instrumentality of the word of ex- 
hortation; the sinner quickens himself by the 
acceptance of the word. Without spiritual life 
and quickening here there is no life in eternity, 
but there also only death. Faith is spiritual life, 
and piety the sign of this life” (Srcx.).—‘* We 
are not forthwith to despair of the salvation of 
the sinner, for at even also many still go into the 
vineyard (Matt. xx.); the malefactor was not ecn 
verted till upon the cross. God must declare « 
man wicked and condemned; otherwise he is not 
so, although the whole world were to shut him: 
out of heaven” (L. L.).—‘* For in God’s sight 
nothing is more precious than our souls” (CAL- 
vin).—Ver. 19. Every function in his calling ig 
a saving of himself in the case of the servant of: 
God. What need, then, has he to cast a side- 
look after reward, love, comfort, honours, ete. ?— 
“There are men who do indeed gladly proclaim: 
what God wishes, but who yet, when they see 
that their words have no entrance and are of no 
use, are thereby troubled, and, from fear of hav- 
ing deceived themselves, no longer wish to have 
anything to do with the word. But all who con 
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tinue to act so are lovers of themselves. 
honest servant of God bears the word so long as 
God will have it, and does not trouble himself 
abuut the good result” (B. B.).—That which is 
demanded of the sinner, viz. return, shows that 
the prayer finds audience: Turn Thou me, and I 
shall be turned.—Return is promised by God, 
but man would rather hold fast what is his own, 
viz. wickedness and the wicked way.—Progress 
on the bad road resembles standing still on the 
good one. —Ver. 20. ‘‘It is not enough to have 
been pious, but we must also have continued so. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and he that endureth 
unto the end shall be saved” (Stox.),—‘‘ Then 
does godliness shine most, when it has the oppor- 
tunity of sinning, nay, is everywhere enticed 
thereto, and yet does it not; on the other hand, 
the man who turns away from what is good and 
from the way of righteousness is worse, and in a 
more dangerous condition than the man who has 
never known it, 2 Pet. ii. 21” (B. B.).—‘‘ He 
who does not admonish the sinner,—a duty to 
which even common love binds every man, when 
he sees another in danger, and can in any way 
help him,—is exposed to the judgment, but much 
more still, if he is specially appointed by God for 
the purpose, or pretends to be so” (B. B.).— 
Ver. 21. ‘‘ A faithful teacher must care for con- 
verted and unconverted alike; for the latter, that 
they may awake out of the sleep of false security ; 
for the former, that they may not again fall 
asleep” (St.).—‘‘ Yea, even where parties are 
found who are willing to help sinners into the 
right way, there is still difficulty in finding one 
to offer his hand to the righteous, in order that 
they may advance with greater ease in the true 
way” (B. B.).—‘‘ We sin indeed daily, but let 
us beware of sinning knowingly. The man who 
hates sin flees from it, shrinks back with dread 
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from it, does not sin” (SroK.).—*‘ It a teacher 
does not seek with all earnestness the salvation of 
the hearers entrusted to him, it is a sure sign that 
he is not very much concerned about his own sal- 
vation ; for if the latter be the case, he cannot 
neglect the former” (Sr.). 

Ver. 22 sqq. ‘‘ Isolation is the condition of 
the receipt of divine communications. God 
makes Himself known to the mind only when it 
has been quite withdrawn from worldly influences. 
We must be in the valley; but we may be in the 
bustling town, and yet in the valley” (H.).— 
Ver. 23. ‘‘ Although the saved will behold the 
glory of God eternally in heaven, yet they will 
never become satiated or wearied of it; for here 
below even the contemplation of the divine glory 
fills believers with hunger in all the fulness 
of enjoyment” (Srox.).—Ver. 24. ‘‘Those are 
the true children of God who are continually 
ruled by the Spirit of God, Rom. viii. 14” (Srox.). 
—Ver. 25. ‘* Bands and trouble is the reward for 
the faithful labour of an unwearied teacher” 
(Srox.). Whoever is pleased with such a salary 
is fit for the kingdom of God.—‘‘ The bands 
wherewith believers are bound are of different 
sorts: misery, pains, the cross, temptations; but 
God has arranged it beforehand, and frees us from 
it” (Stox.).— ‘‘To feel at home in the world is 
to feel well in the midst of danger” (StcK.).— 
Vers. 26, 27. ‘‘God has His times and seasons. 
Well for him who gives heed to them” (Tt. B.). 
—‘‘It is no good sign God’s hindering His ser- 
vants when eager to speak, Acts xvi. 6” (Le.). 
—‘God must give teachers and preachers a joyful 
opening of the mouth, if they are to teach profit- 
ably’ (Cr.).—To be silent to men and to speak 
from God is the right kind of preacher.—‘‘ How 
great is God’s mercy, that He causes the sermon 
to reach dumb ears even!” (STOK.) 
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2. THE Four SIGNS, AND THEIR INTERPRETATION (CH. Iv. 1-v. 17). 


And thou, son of man, take thee a brick, and give [lay] it before thee, and 
portray upon it the city, [viz] Jerusalem. And give [lay] siege against it, and 
build a siege-tower against it, and cast a mound against it, and make a camp 
against it, and set battering-rams against it round about. And do thou take thee 
a pan in [of] iron, and give [set] it as a wall in [or] iron between thee and the city ; 
and direct thy face against it, and it is in siege, and thou layest siege against it : 
this is a sign to the house of Israel. And lie thou on thy side, the left one, and 
lay the guilt of the house of Israel upon it ; according to the number of the days 
that thou shalt lie upon it thou shalt bear their guilt. And I have given thee 
the years of their guilt, according to the number of the days, three hundred and 
ninety days; and thou bearest the guilt of the house of Israel. And thou 
accomplishest these, and liest upon thy side, the right one, a second time, and 
bearest the guilt of the house of Judah forty days; a day for a year, a day 
for a year, have I given it to thee. And toward the siege of Jerusalem thou 
shalt set thy face, and thine uncovered arm, and thou prophesiest against it. 
And, behold, I have laid bands upon thee, and thou shalt not turn from one side 
to another, till thou endest the days of thy siege. And do thou take unto thee 
wheat, and barley, and beans, and lentils, and millet, and spelt, and put them in 
one vessel, and make thee bread thereof; according to the number of the days 
that thou art lying upon thy side, three hundred and ninety days shalt thou eat 
it. And thy food which thou shalt eat is by weight, twenty shekels a day ; from 
time to time thou shalt eat it. And water shalt thou drink by measure, the sixth 
part of an hin; from time to time shalt thou drink it. And barley cate, that 
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shalt thou eat, and in 
13 before their eyes. 
14 bread defiled among the heathen, 


EZEKIEL. 
[win] dung that cometh out of man shalt thou bake it 





And Jehovah said, So shall the children of Israel eat their 
whither I will drive them. And I said, Ah, 


Lord Jehovah! behold, my soul hath not: been polluted, and neither carcase nor 


what is torn in pieces have I eaten from my youth up till now ; 
15 abominable flesh come into my mouth. 


neither hath 
And He said unto me: Behold, I give 


thee dung of cattle for dung of man, and thou makest [preparest] thy bread thereon. 
16 And He said unto me, Son of man, behold, I break the staff of bread in Jerusalem, 
and they eat bread by weight, and in anxiety; and water by measure, and in 
17 anguish shall they drink; Because bread and water shall be wanting, and man 
and his brother are struck dumb [from anguish], and pine away in their guilt. 


Ver. 4. Sept.: . . 
aren. 
Ver.5.... 


Ver. 8, Anoth. read.: ]?)N!) plur. 


AOR Gg ore 
Ver. 16... 


+ xuplos— 


ivevnxovra x. Exerov—(Some MSS. pn.) 
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Ver. 17. drs tvdesis yevevras &prov. . . (Anoth, read.: Yns3). Vulg.: ad fratrem— 


EXEGETICAL. 


What the silence of the prophet is intended to 
signify, in case their own bad conscience should 
not set it before them vividly, is now represented 
in emblem to their curiosity by four symbolical 
actions, of which three are contained in our chap- 
ter; the explanatory inscription at the end is 
always given in shorter or longer terms, according 
to the expressiveness and completeness of each 
separate picture. According to ch. ili. 24 sq., 
and as is clear from themselves, the carrying 
out of these symbolical actions takes place in the 
house of Hzekiel. Next to his family, and perhaps 
called in by them, we have to think of his coun- 
trymen as spectators. The sections vers. 1-3, 
vers. 4-8, vers. 9-17, have a connection with one 
another (vers. 7, 8, 9 sqq.), and supplement one 
another. While the siege of Jerusalem, as the 
theme in the first section, is at the same time 
carried into farther detail, and made more graphic 
in the second and third, after the inward, the 
outward condition of the parties concerned is 
indicated to us. Hengstenberg again transfers 
everything to the ‘‘ sphere of the subjective” 
(similarly Hrrzic: allegory), on which account 
also (according to him) the carrying out of the 
prophet’s instructions is not mentioned, and agrees 
with Ewald, with whom likewise the ‘‘ literary 
activity” of Ezekiel is the principal thing, for 
which the objectivity (or not) of the symbolical 
action is a matter of pure indifference. Calvin, 
likewise, makes ver. 4 sqq. take place in vision. 
As regards the ‘‘almost childish impression” of 
the action in question as an objective reality, this 
has to be attributed to Hengstenberg’s exposition 
itself; but that a publication of what takes place 
in the house of Ezekiel is not to be a matter of 
anxiety, follows from the well-known lively inter- 
course between those in exile and the great mass 
in the fatherland. (‘* Meanwhile, as the man of 
God, though full, is not permitted to speak, he is 
to employ the silent language of writing. But 
his writing is in tol His heart is with 
Jerusalem ; there he portrays upon a brick the 
pions of the beloved city.”—UmBreir. ‘‘ The 

eavy judgment which is to burst upon Jerusalem 
is announced, in harmony with the vision of ch. i., 
which already held out in prospect the approach 
of God t» judgment.” —Henest. ) 





Vers. 1-3.—The First Sign. 


Ver. 1. FANN} applies the foregoing special in- 
struction to the prophet ; and, at the same time, 
the imperative passes over into the description of 
what Ezekiel is to do, hence the perfects with } 


consec. ‘‘ Just the year before Zedekiah had 
journeyed to Babylon, for the purpose of testify- 
ing his submission to Nebuchadnezzar” (J. D. 


Micn.).—As to myn, comp. WINER, Realw. ii 


p. 731 sqq. Weare not to think of real stone, but 
of something baked from clay (white? chalky 2), 
dried in the sun, or burnt white in the furnace. 
The walls of ancient Babylon were of bricks, and 
these Babylonian bricks are one foot long and broad, 
five inches thick and square. ‘‘ Such bricks as the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, just in those districts 
where Ezekiel lived, filled so often with inscrip- 
tions” (EwaLD). Besides, there is the significant 
allusion to Egypt and the bondage of Israel there, 
Ex. i. 14, v. 7 sqq. ‘‘ In order to be able to 
engrave a delineation that will last,” Hitzig re- 
quires the ‘‘ clay-brick,” which is likewise com- 
mon in Canaan (Isa. ix. 10). Just so Keil : ‘‘white 
clayey substance.” Others: a brick-shaped slate. 
—As is usual with those who are thinking about 
anything, he is to lay the brick before him.—ppn 
is neither more nor less than : to fix, which may 
be done just as well by drawing as by engraving. 
‘¢ First ef all only a city; Jerusalem would be the 


ast of all the cities of the earth to be thought of, 


when the subject in hand is a city to be besieged 
by the Lord. After Jerusalem we are to suppose, 
as it were, a mark-of exclamation ” (HENGsT.).— 
But to the brick there belongs not merely, as 
Hengstenberg maintains, the picture of the city, 
but also (in accordance with Ewald’s view) what 
follows, describing ‘‘how in all regular order, 
through all the steps from the beginning onwards 
to the end, one would open a siege against it.” 
It would be to press the letter, to make the execu- 
tion of it from the outset impossible or ‘childish, * 
if one were to imagine the contents of ver. 2 to be 
outside the brick ; and how does ver. 3 (comp. 
ver. 7) suit such a view? The stone itself is not 
Jerusalem! (Hitzie.)—Ver. 2. syy from WS, 


to press, to straiten. Hitzie: siege-work in 
general. 94 is Aramaic (Hirzic: it thus belongs 
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to a land whose masters were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with fortress warfare, Hab. i. 10; Isa. 
xxiii, 13) and modern Hebrew: to look out, to 
fix the eyes upon ; whence the noun, probably a 
Chaldee technical term, py, watch-tower (except 


in Ezekiel, elsewhere only in 2 Kings xxv. 1 and 
Jer. lii. 4), for the most part collectively, and so 
also here for the (wooden) towers of observation 
equal or superior in height to the walls round 
about the city to be besieged, from which weapons 
were thrown and shot by means of the balliste, as 
well as in other ways. [J. D. Micu.: two lines 
of circumvallation, a mound and rampart fur- 
nishe2 with palisades. W. NeuMANN : the all: 
prostrating storming-machine. ] The plural ny3n1, 
because several separate camps. 5, from the 
iron ram’s head in front of beams, which, hang- 
ing in ropes or chains inside a scaffolding to be 
moved upon wheels, were directed against the 
walls and gates in order to push them in. 
Havernick traces back the word to 745, 79, 
35, “‘to bore through.” Comp. besides, Josephus, 
De Bello Jud. iii. 7, § 19. (Others have under- 
stood by the expression, the ‘‘ he-goats,” i.e. the 
leaders of the army divisions in the different 
camps.)—If, then, the prophet, as commissioned 
by God, enters on such a siege, the real besieger 
of Jerusalem is the Lord God; and while the 
Chaldeans appear as mere instruments in the 
divine hand, Ver. 3—which brings to a close the 
first symbolical action—intimates what state of 
mind, on the part of the Lord, Ezekiel has to 
represent.—fNEX} (just as elsewhere also) intro- 
duces a new element, put on a parallel with ver. 1 by 
means of =o-np.—nany signifies something bent 
together, which may be flat for frying or roasting; 
in such saucepans the flat cakes were fried, Lev. 
ii. 5. As he is to set the iron pan as an iron wall, 
it is clear that he has to set it up perpendicularly ; 
it is likewise clear, from the expression between 
thee and the city, that a relation of separation, 
of division, between Jerusalem as portrayed upon 
the brick and the representative of God is meant 
to be expressed. Only on the ground of such a 
relation between God and Jerusalem can we ex- 
plain alike the hostile attitude of the prophet’s 
face, and specially the clause, and it is in siege, 
and along with that vers. 1 and 2. But as the 
wall is to be after the manner of iron (3), the 
iron pan cannot be taken as a fascine protecting 
the besieger, because such a thing, as a rule, was 
not of iron, and because certainly there could be 
no need of a protection for God the Besieger, but 
rather of a protection from Him ; nor are we to 
think with Ewald (1st edit.) of the ‘‘ very strong 
iron-like wall of Jerusalem” (Rascur), since the 
suffix also in moe does not refer to the pan, but 
to the city, and the strength of the city wall is 
not certainly to be made prominent. Ewald also 
in his very recent 2d edition approaches the view 
of Hivernick (who with Ephraem understands 
‘the mass of misfortune which is coming upon 
Jerusalem”), inasmuch as he makes the prophet 
put ‘‘the merely painted siege more strongly and 
palpably by means of the picture of a wall, as it 
were, of iron.” But in this way also the so ex- 
press attitude of separation, which Hitzig recog- 
nises, is lost. The allusion to Jer. i. 13 for ‘‘ the 
horrors of the siege” (HAv.) is too far-fetched 
[a LaripE: the burning of the city; ORIcEN: 


the horrible tortures of the inhabitants, Jer, xxix, 
22; 2 Mace. vii. 5; others: the army-fire of the 
Chaldeans]. Jerome (that the wrath of God is 
represented) nearly approaches the correct view, 
to which Kimchi points by referring to Isa. lix. 2. 
The pan, therefore, as a wall, symbolizes the 
strong (Jer. i. 18, alike in accordance with God’s 
decree, and in consequence of the corruption of 
Israel) wall of separation, which finally explains 
everything, what precedes and also what follows. . 
Vatablus and Grotius bring in, besides, ‘‘ their 
hardness of heart and the blackness of their sins,” 
just as Hitzig also, ‘‘the base metal” and (in 
accordance with ch. xxiv. 6) ‘the rust as a 
picture of defilement through sin.” (Hunesr. : 
first the refusal of divine help, then God Himself 
even the assailant.) Not so much the preparation 
of food which follows (Kier. ), as the circumstance 
that such a pan (according to Ewald: ‘the 
nearest iron plate”) was at hand in every house- 
hold (Kett), suggested the choice of the same. 
As the siege is described with the prophet as 
besieger, so ‘‘ certainly it will be carried out, not 
hundreds of years afterwards, but in the lifetime 
of Ezekiel, during his labours” (Kuier.). The 
significance of the iron pan would certainly disap- 
pear if we imagined that the prophet had grouped 
the siege in little figures round about the brick. 
Moreover, what is portrayed upon the stone, and 
is here spoken of as the city, is called in ver. 7 
‘‘ the siege of Jerusalem.”—The house of Israel is 
here the same as in ch. iii. Comp. on the other 
hand, ver. 5.—If the symbolical action is to be a 
sign (in the sense of foreshadowing), then the 
view, that it was also shown them, that, as it was 
for them, so it made its appearance objectively 
before them, is certainly more probable than 
Hengstenberg’s subjective view, more probable 
than with Staudlein, Havern., Hitzig, to make the 
action one that was not really performed, but only 
discoursed about (Isa. xx. 3). Kurer.: ‘‘an im- 
portant action, even when besides it is a silent 
one, must be performed ; although the text does 
not mention it expressly, a thing that quite ex- 
plains itself in the case of one who has received a 
command from God.” 


ADDITIONAL NoTE on Ou. Iv. 1-3. 


[In regard to the part required to be played by 
the prophet himself, however it may have been 
understood in former times, we should suppose 
few now will be disposed to doubt that the suc- 
cessive actions spoken of took place only in vision, 
and are no more to be ranked among the occur- 
rences of actual life than the eating of the pro- 
phetic roll mentioned in the preceding chapter. 
Indeed, such actions as are described here, though 
well fitted, when rehearsed as past, and read as 
narratives of things ideally done, to make a strong 
and vivid impression upon the mind, would pro- 
bably have had an opposite etfect if transacted in 
real life. It would have been impossible for 
ordinary spectators to see Ezekiel conducting a 
miniature siege with a tile and a saucepan, and 
such like implements of war, without a feeling of 
the puerile and ludicrous being awakened ; and 
the other symbolical actions mentioned, especially 
his lying for 390 days motionless on one side, if 
literally understood, can scarcely be regarded as 
coming within the limits of the possible. And 
along with the physical impossibility of one part 
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of the requirement there was the moral impossi- 
bility of another, since to eat bread composed of 
such abominable materials would have been (if 
performed in real life) a direct contravention of 
the law of Moses,—that law, respectful submission 
to which was ever held to be the first and most 
essential characteristic of a true prophet (compare 
Deut. xiv 8, xxili, 12-14, with xiii. 1-5). Be- 
sides, we find the prophet (ch. viii. 1) represented 
as sitting in his house before the number of the 
days to be spent in a lying posture could have 
been completed. So that, on every account, it is 
necessary to consider the actions to have taken 
-place in vision, as, indeed, was usually the case 
in prophetical actions, and uniformly so, as we 
shall find in Ezekiel.—FairBairn’s Lzekiel.— 
Week 


Vers. 4-8.—The Second Sign. 


Once more a new appointment, which onwards 
to ver. 8, carrying into further detail the above 
indicated destiny of Jerusalem, gives us a more 
vivid picture of it as respects the inner condition of 
the parties concerned, after the manner of a second 
symbolic action on the part of Ezekiel. In the 
position of a prophet, it is implied that such an 
one may be the representative alike of God and of 
the people; and as, therefore, Ezekiel represents 
Jehovah in vers. 1-8, so now, and in ver. 9 sqq., 
he represents Israel. ‘‘ Where in this way 
Jehovah Himself fights against His people, their 
downfall is certain ; the prophet immediately 
assumes this position” (HAy.). The mere cir- 
cumstance, that he is to lie on the one side and 
the other (‘‘ to sleep,” as the Sept. and Vulg. 
make it, plainly contradicts the context), is sym- 
bolical as regards those whom he represents, a 
picture of the poli ical situation (Isa. xxviii. 20, 
Jas eA Os va 2is PS: cox, 18, xiv. 25): mot \ cas 
a sick person who can lie only on one side, and 
must always without shifting leupon it” (EWALD), 
not as a figure for a state of political languishing, 
but in contrast with standing upright, a lying 
down in consequence of a fall (Hirz.).—As the 
period fixed is days (which, however, mean 
years), the reference generally to the besieged 
(‘the frightful constraint from without, during 
which one cannot move or stir,” Ewaup) is to be 
held fast in the first place; but then, farther, the 
carrying captive which follows, aud the sojourn in 
exile, is at the same time to be kept im view. 
First the left side is made prominent when the 
reference is to the severed house of Israel, — 
according to Ewald, Hitzig, because of the geo- 
graphical situation to the north of Judah (ch. 
xvi. 46), while the latter lay in the south,—ae- 
cording to Grot., Hivernick, Keil, because of the 
superiority of the latter over the former (comp. 
ch. xxiii.), Eecles. x. 2. Maupon.: it had the 
priesthood and the kingdom.—py is the guilt, 
thus the sin in its consciousness of punishment ; 
neither the former alone nor the latter alone, but 
the transition from the one to the other in process 
of being effected for the subjective consciousness. 
The consciousness of guilt on the part of the 
people is to be awakened.—Inasmuch as Ezekiel is 
to lay the guilt upon it, i.e. his left side, the side 
apon which he himself, has to lie, the problem 
gan only be solved when we regard Hzekiel him- 
eclf, in virtue of his lying upon his left side, as 
the bearer of the guilt, which is also immediately 
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said. According to Keil, he would come to lig 
upon the guilt, and not the guilt upon him! 
That sw) cannot here mean ‘‘ to bear,” aa 
Hengstenberg asserts, one cannot see, because, il 
he-is to lay the guilt upon himself, he will have 
to bear it also, and the matter in hand is not at 
all an official and mediatorial or atoning substitu- 
tion, but only a symbolical bearing of a burden 
which has to lie heavily upon the people, whom 
he only represents. As many days as he shall lie 
upon his left side, so long will he represeut the 
burden of guilt of the ten tribes. This is not 
certainly meant to signify the number of the 
years which they have sinned (RosENM.). Is this, 
then, asserted by ver. 52 The number of the 
days of his lying means, of course, “‘ the years of 
their guilt ;” but what is carefully to be noticed, 
as a period given him by God (pb smd 3N1), yet 
not surely as a period selected by God from their 
course of sinning for the purpose of being repre- 
sented by him? is such a divine formulating of 
the period of their sinning well conceivable? but 
as the guilt measured by God, to be represented 
by Ezekiel, and thus to be announced in actual 
fact, which they have brought upon themselves, 
and have to bear in years. What comes upon 
them in years, Ezekiel is to represent to them in 
days, thus bearing the guilt of the house of 
Israel. This explanation, simply arrived at from 
the text, will have to be tested by the interpreta- 
tion of the periods given. For Israel there are 
appointed 390 days, and the prophet has accom- 
plished these.—Ver. 6. For his lying on his 


right side, a second time. to bear the guilt of 
the house of Judah, 40 days are appointed. The 
question, whether the 40 days are to be supposed 
as included in the 390 (with Coce. and others), is 
expressly answered in the negative by the ny 
(‘for the second time’’); there are 390 and 40, 
in all 430 days, which sum the text certainly does 
not add together. For the special reason, that 
the season of punishment has begun long ago in 
the case of the ten tribes, just as it “is already 
touching Judah also, a division of time readily 
suggested itself, while the division of collective 
Israel into Israel and Judah presented itself his- 
torically. In getting the 390 years to correspond 
in respect of sinning, and especially the 40, if 
they are to be reckoned as actual years, and there- 
fore exactly, even the most diverse modes of 
explanation have found themselves helpless. ‘The 
whole kingdom of Israel did not last for 390 years; 
and we must therefore go back beyond the ten 
tribes, into the period of the judges, not to mention 
other modes of reckoning by means of omissions. 
Rosenm., therefore, made the distinction between 
Israel and Judah step into the background as re- 
gards the 390 years ; and inasmuch as he gets at 
386 years from the division of the kingdom down 
to the eleventh year of Zedekiah (the conquest of 
Jerusalem), he consoles himself for what is wanting 
with the poetic rounding off of prophetic language ; 
but Judah’s 40 years of sin are reckoned from the 
twelfth year of the reign of the pious king Josiah! 
Hengstenberg understands Israel as collective 
Israel, begins with 2 Chron. xii. 1 (comp. 2 Chron 
xi. 17), #.e. from the fourth year cf Rehoboam 
‘the year of the falling into sin of the whole 
nation,” and supports himself in this view by 
Vitringa’s reckoning of 430 years 6 months from 
the founding of the temple to the destrustion of the 
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state; and deducting 37 years of Solomon’s and 
8 of Rehoboam’s, there remain 390 years; and 
Judah, according to him, is contrasted with the 
whole people, the 40 years being 40 from the collec- 
tive 390: ‘the despising of the grace of God in 
the raising up of king Josiah (2 Kings xxiii, 25), 
and the frustration of the last attempt made by 
Jeremiah,” beginning with the thirteenth year of 
Josiah, the first appearance of Jeremiah on the 
stage, whose labours down till the destruction of 
Jerusalem lasted 40 years. The connection with 
vers. 1-3 manifestly makes the time of punishment 
more probable than a time of sin ; and the compu- 
tation of the number 390 for the days which the 
siege of the city lasted, from the 10th day of the 
10th month of the 9th year of Zedekiah down 
to the 9th day of the 4th month of the 11th 
year, can very simply be made to correspond by 
making a deduction for the temporary raising of 
the siege on account of the Egyptians (Jer. xxxvii. 
5). On the other hand, every calculation of 390 
and of 40 years—which is certainly involved— 
fails as a time of exile for Israel and Judah. In 
this state of matters, if one reckons by literal days 
and years, but still more considering the all-per- 
yading symbolical character of the whole and of 
the details, the acceptance of symbolical formulas 
of time for the divinely-awarded punishment of 
the guilt alike of Israel and of Judah commends 
itself. For the number 390 in reference to Israel, 
Kliefoth, by comparing Deut. xxv. 3 with 
2 Cor. xi. 34, in accordance with the number of 
the ten tribes, arrives at 10 x 39 years of punish- 
ment as just so many strokes of divine chastise- 
ment ; and for Judah, on the other hand, as he 
does not treat it as two tribes, by a fair adjust- 
ment he arrives at the highest legal number of 
just 40 strokes, i.e. years. What Keil remarks in 
opposition to this view may be said, but is less 
decisive than the certainly surprising character 
of such a mode of reckoning for the prophetic 
symbolism of an Ezekiel. Klief. has been driven 
to his ingenious attempt at interpretation, be- 
cause the number 390 baffled every other interpre- 
tation. But this number also, which stands for 
Israel, can claim no peculiar symbolism for itself. 
The ten tribes, as Klief. himself calls them ‘‘ torn 
off branches, atoms of a nation,” have, in view of 
the longer historical duration of their exile, as well 
as by reason of their greater liability to punishment, 
only in general a claim to be more heavily punished. 
In particular, they do not come into consideration 
as regards the siege in our verses which applies to 
Jerusalem, nor in any other way, save that the 
national prophetic spirit must include them in its 
conception of collective Israel, for which Judah 
with Jerusalem is the title. With such a his- 
torical meaning also for Judah, with which also 
the right side of the prophet standing for it corre- 
sponds, one need not be stumbled with Kliefoth, 
although the number 390 should be ‘‘in itself 
quite meaningless.” It is the same as with the 
left side of Ezekiel, so quite peculiarly taking the 
lead in vers. 4, 5, for this reason only, because 
his misery as an exile, long ago becun, and already 
entered upon in part by Judah likewise, is fitted 
to exhibit before the eyes of the remnant of Judah 
what will not be wanting to them just as visibly. 
For the symbolism the number 40, which is ap- 
plied to Judah, is the determining element. The 
relation of the 40 to 390 may be similar to the 
case in which Bahr (ii. p. 491) does not allow the 








numbers 33 and 66 as such to come into considera. 
tion, but only in their connection with 7 and 14, 
bringing them up to 40 and 80. As respects the 
number 40 itself, Bahr says convincingly, accord- 
ing toit, almost universally, such periods are fixed 
as bring with them a state of more or less con- 
straint and oppression, and yet somehow at the 
same time a state having a bearing on religious 
affairs. Keil is right in basing the symbolica] 
meaning of a definite term of divine visitation 
not simply on the 40 years’ leading of the people 
through the wilderness (Num. xiv.), witch pro- 
perly amounted to 38 years only, but on the 
earlier passage Gen. vii. 12,17 Comp., in order 
to determine the meaning of the number 40, 
Ex. xxxiv. 28 (Deut. ix.) ;i Kings xix. 8; 
Jonah iii. 4; Matt. iv. As in this way the 40 
for Judah, which alone properly came under con- 
sideration, threw light on the 390, the summing 
up might be let alone; with some reflection it was 
done, as a matter of course, and this all the more 
that the number 390 in itself must of necessity 
appear meaningless. The possible connection 
with the actual period of the siege of Jerusalem, 
or a portion of it (comp. on ver, 9), may be re- 
garded as a subordinate reference. ‘‘ The suffer- 
ings of the siege will, in the general sense of 
severe constraint, certainly continue during the 
whole exile also,” ete. (Ew.) The addition of 
390 and 40 gives (according to Ex. xii. 40) the 
period of sojourn of the children of Israel in Lyypt, 
430 years, significant for all after periods of tue 
nation, on account of the parallel of this period 
with the exile (Introd. p. 19), and in the law 
even (Deut. xxviii, 68), as well as in Ezek. ix. 
3, 6, vill. 13, brought into significant prominence. 
That the sojourn in Egypt, which sprang from 
quite a different cause, suits badly as a type fora 
period of punishment (KLIEF.), cannot accord- 
ingly be maintained. Comp. besides, Gen. xv. 
13 (Acts vii. 6), where we have it in round num- 
bers! ‘‘ The period of the first heathen tyranny 
over the people of Jehovah repeats itself in the 
history of the nation : the old, everlastingly memor- 
able time becomes to the seer —himselt already 
living amid heathen surroundings—a type of the 
oppressions rushing in anew upon them with 
irresistible violence; hence the punishment of 
the exile is intensified by the circumstance that 
it appears as the antitype of the ancient 430 years’ 
Egyptian bondage” (HAv.). But here Klief. is 
right, when, against a special reference of the 40 
years for Judah to the 40 years’ leading of the people 
collectively through the wilderness (for which 
Hay. points to ch. xx. 13 sqq., 23 sqq., 35, 36), 
he raises the objection, that in this way another 
occurrence lying outside the 430 years is drawn 
in, while the 40 years must certainly lie within 
the 430. We must therefore either abide by the 
general symbolical character of the number 40, 
or like Keil, who very ingeniously draws attention 
to the circumstance, that the last 40 years of the 
Egyptian bondage furnished a reason for a division 
of the 430 into 390 and 40, find again in the 40 
the 40 years of his exile which Moses spent in 
Midian. Comp. Ex. vii. 7 with Acts vii. 23, 
30—not as Keil, Ex. ii. 11-iii. 10; Acts vii. 
23-30. ‘These 40 years,” remarks Keil, ‘‘ were 
not only for Moses a season of testing and purifi- 
cation for his future calling, but doubtless for the 
Israelites also the period of their severest oppres- 
sion by the Egyptians, and in this respect quite 
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appropriate as a type for the future period of 
Judah's punishment; so that as Israel in Egypt 
lost in Moses her helper and protector, so now 
Judah was to lose her king, and to be given up 
to the tyranny of the heathen world-power.” [See 
Additional Note at the close of the Exegetical 
Remarks. —W. F.] Instead of the Kethib 
49319" (elsewhere only in 2 Chron. iii. 17) we must 
read, with the Qeri, 131147.—Comp. on ver. 5.— 


Tue suffix in nn3 refers to py. Hengst., who 


takes spond as=for just as many days (KLIEF., 
Keri: for the number of, for a number of), trans- 
lates: so that for every day there comes a year, | 
give it thee. [The 190 of the Sept. for the whole, 
and 40 for Judah, Hivernick explains to himself 
by the bringing in of another type, viz. the 
deluge, Gen. vii. 24, 12. They read Ex. xii. 
40 differently from the Hebrew text. Hitzig 
makes them reckon their 150 from the year 738 
to 588. ] 

By means of ver. 7 our section goes back upon 
the first (ver. 3), and harmonizes the two sym- 
bolical actions. Inasmuch as the prophet repre- 
sented the people before, and not so much Jeru- 
salem, he can in representing Jehovah set his face 
toward the siege of Jerusalem (viz. as that was 
to be represented in vers. 1-8), fixedly, sharply, 
us an enemy. The bared arm,—(Isa. lii. 10) as 
of a warrior, for the purpose of fighting, stripping 
it of the garment up to the shoulder,—according 
to Raschi, prefiguring Nebuchadnezzar, is at the 
same time the free arm of the prophet, who is 
lying upon the other. As it must be the right 
arm for the warlike object in view, we shall have 
(as against Hitz.) to think of the 390 days in 
vers. 4, 5, during which Ezekiel lies upon the 
left side, with which ver. 8 also agrees. The arm 
outstretched in the same direction strengthens as 
well as gives effect to the permanence of the look ; 
if it were to be understood as occasionally lifted 





up, then the by, which is certainly usual else- 
where also in the case of threatening announce- 
ments, would be explained still more definitely. — 
In accordance with ch. iii. 25, the expositors un- 
derstand the prophesying as not so much orally 
in words, but virtually by means of this very 
symbolical acting. Comp. however, on ch. y. 5 
sqq.— Ver. 8. Mh) 79M) in contrast with 7yq 
\ony, ch. iii. 25; there in order to move him 
along, here in order to make him fast. The 
bands are not the same as there ; but whereas those 
bands of men do not make the prophet obedient 
to them, a slave to their will, the bands here, on 
the other hand, which God throws over him, 
answer their purpose of fixing him according to 
God’s will. The outward literal bands become in 
the divine speech a figurative expression for the 
divine power which will hold him down, and at 
the same time (Ki1nr.) make him bear it with 

atience. [According to Hiy., a new element is 
introduced by 7337); the prophet, in a vivid man- 
net, is placed in the condition of the besieged. 
According to CaLv.: indicating the stability and 
firmness of the divine decree.]|—The turnin 
which is hindered in such wise is that from the 
left to the right side, onwards till the accomplish- 
ment of the days of his besieging; so that he has 
to represent the siege of the city, which may in 
this way be specified as lasting 390 days (comp. 
on vers. 6 and 7), unless what follows was in- 





& | days, for so many days is he to eat it. 
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tended to suggest # still more special reference. 
[Klief. refers vers. 7, 8 to the whole period of 
430 days ; Hitz. refers the prophesying to the 40 
days merely. ] 





Vers. 9-17.—The Third Sign. 


Ver. 9. A new charge, as in ver. 4; a still more 
detailed amplification, now especially of the out- 
ward condition ; a third symbolic action, by whic 
also provision is made for the sustenance of Hze- 
kiel while the above described state of affairs 
lasts; and thus in connection with it. A repre- 
sentation of the people. If already in ver. 8 
“the state of restraint of the besieged” (HENGsT. ) 
were thought of, then an immediate transition 
would be made from this more general calamity 
to the more special want of sustenance. —p9n, 


a Chaldaic plural ; } instead of p, wheat in grains 
(in the sing. especially wheat on the stalk, in 
the field). Henast.: as wheat is the usual 
means of sustenance among the exiles, the Chel- 
daic form pushes itself forward. Manifestly from 
a better time (HAv.: descending from what is 
better to what is worse and worse) ; for now there 
follows what, — however good and in part de- 
licious the ingredients in themselves are,—when 
baked into bread, as is the case here, is prison- 
bread,—barley in grains, 1 Kings iv. 28 (Judg. 
vii. 18; 2 Kings iv. 42; John vi. 9), beans as 
well as lentils, a favourite dish (Gen. xxy. 34), of 
the latter of which down to the present day the 
poor in Egypt, in time of dearth, make use as 
food ; }n5, millet (from 74, to swell in water, or 


{rom the dark colour, allied with })5, ‘‘grain”), 
yielding a bad kind of bread; and p'19p3, fitches, 


spelt (Ex. ix. 32), as being one of the poorest 
sorts of grain, which produces a dry and not very 
nourishing kind of bread.—The cireumstance that 
Ezekiel is to take of all together does not indeed 
run counter to the law (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 
9), but comes very near the prohibition, possibly 
indicating circumstances of a lawless character, 
where one is not so rigid. More expressly it is 
suggested in this way, that the besieged will in 
their distress be compelled to gather together every- 
thing that can possibly be turned into bread. 
(‘Arayra yap rot Bpwre rorspxovutvois.) This state 
of matters is represented yet more strongly by 
means of the one vessel, which shows that of each 
separate sort not much more is to be had (ver. 10). 
—The length of time (p97 IBD = as many 


days as there are) is given definitely as 390 days. 
It is therefore “‘ inadmissible,” with Keil, to get 
rid of this clear and definite statement by the 
supposition that the greater number merely is 
given (PRapo), and that the 40 days are to be 
understood with the rest, but (EWALD) are omitted 
for brevity’s sake (in the case of Ezekiel !!). It 
is conceivable that for 390 days exactly the famine 
would make itself specially felt. (2 Kings xxy. 
3; Lam. ii. 20, iv. 9, 10.) At all events, the 
prophet has to calculate his prison-fare for 390 
(899 
loaves, Jur.)—7qy~by is accordingly his left side 
(ver. 5), before he turned to the right one. 
Comp. on vers. 7, 8. Klief. is right as against 
the including of the 40 days in the 390, not, hew- 
ever, in the extended application which he asserts 
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ror these 390 days, viz. on to ver. 17, as will soon 
appear. Itis avery good remark of Klief., that 
the prophet was not altogether prohibited from 
letting service be rendered to him. 


ADDITIONAL Norte on Cu. rv. 9. 


[At ver. 9, he is ordered to ‘‘make bread ac- 
cording to the number of the days that he should 
lie upon his side; three hundred and ninety days 
shalt thou eat thereof.” Here the 40 days are 
left out, although during them also he was to lie 
upon his side—not, as commentators generally, 
and still also Hiivernick, suppose, from the first 
period being by much the larger of the two, and 
as such standing for the whole; but to keep the 
reference clear to the distinctive character of the 
wilderness-period, which was the point chiefly to 
be had in view by the Jewish exiles. The eating 
of polluted bread as a symbol, properly implied a 
constrained residence in a Gentile country—an 
unclean region; hence, in the explanation given 
of the symbol at ver. 18, it is declared of the 
house of Israel, that ‘‘ they shall eat their defiled 
bread among the Gentiles.” But in the wilder- 
ness Israel stood quite separate from the Gentiles, 
though still under penal treatment, and in a 
sense still connected with Egypt (hence ‘‘the wil- 
derness of Egypt,” xx. 36); and so they who were 
in a manner to return to that state again were 
merely to ‘‘eat bread by weight, and with care, 
and drink water by measure, and in desolate- 
ness:” a state of chastisement and trouble, but 
not by any means so heathen-like, so depressed 
et a hie as the other.—FAIRBAIRN’s LHzekiel. 

Ver. 10. His food is this bad mixed food 
(Ewatp), not the definite portion which he will 
have to eat (Kutt), for it is defined as portions 
only by what follows. Ezekiel is to have to eat, 
not as much as he likes, but, as usually happens 
in a time of scarcity during sieges, by weight 
(ver. 16). 20 shekels (shekel, what is weighed, 
hence a definite weight, just as mishkol is weight 
in general)—according to Ewald, about 20 ounces; 
according to Keil, 22-23 ounces of bread: accord- 
ing to Philippson, equivalent to 400 beans in 
weight (Lev. xxvi. 26). Although in those 
warmer countries a man needs less than in our 
climate, yet here it is at most the half of what is 
usually necessary that is specified for each day. 
The definition from time to time strengthens the 
daily element, as distinguished from the hunger 
which is continually making itself known, never 
satisfied ; he will not be at liberty to give heed to 
this latter, but will have to consider the time, 
that he has only 20 shekels for each day, hence— 
seldom, at long intervals, sparingly! [Keil sup- 
poses: at the different hours of the daily meal 
time. He makes Ezekiel provide himself with a 
store of grain and legumes, and prepare his bread 
daily therefrom. Precisely so Klief., who brings 
in, besides, the pan from ver. 3 for the purpose. ] 
And as the food is by weight, so the drink—the 
water is by measure. 

Ver. 11 (ver. 16). A whole hin is reckoned by 
the Rabbins at 72 egg-shellfuls; hence one-sixth 
the same as two logs=12 egg-shells. Too much 
for dying, too little for living. As in this way 
food and drink are specified for the 390 days, the 
idea readily suggests -itself, with Grotius and 
others, of referring Ver. 12 to the 40 days that 


still remain. The express mention of the number 
was not necessary here, because its symbolism 
(comp. on vers. 5, 6) in general sways the whole, 
and because in particular it is, of course, under- 
stood as the residue after the 390 had beex ga 
expressly made prominent (ver. 9). The deserip- 
tion may the more readily dispense with the 
number, as from the facts of the case it becomes 
sufficiently clear, on the one hand, by means of 
the new element of uncleanness, especially after 
the divine explanation which immediately follows 
in ver. 13, and, on the other hand, by means of 
that freer movement on the part of the prophet 
which is demanded by ver. 12. The 40 certainly 
symbolizes (comp. on vers. 4-6) chiefly the exile 
among the heathen, as it was to begin for Judah 
after the taking of besieged Jerusalem. Hengst. 
excellently remarks: ‘‘the barley cake here has 
nothing at all to do with the pot in ver. 9; that 
is gone.” Ewald finds in it an ‘‘ exceptional sort 
of thing, as if for a feast;” certainly too much, 
and not in accordance with the character of 


the period of exile. pay, the warm cake of 


bread baked in the hot ashes, just as is usual down 
even to the present day in eastern lands, especially 
on journeys, is distinguished as something more 
common, what is more in order, from the preced- 
ing unusual and extraordinary mixed food. The 
poor standing of exiles causes it to be of barley 
(comp. ver. 9), unless such cakes baked in ashes 
were as a rule of barley, of which Keil has by no 
means proved the contrary, as against Hitzig. 
(Keil, Hitzig, and others translate predicatively : 
as a barley cake, prepared in that manner, shalt 
thou eat it. (Is the suffix neuter? is it to be re- 


ferred to on in ver. 10?)] Since the important 
thing here, as regards the sense, is merely the 
emphasizing of the wncleanness of the food, and 
since the use of dry animal dung as fuel (ver. 15) 


is at least nothing unusual in the East, yxy bby 
DINN was the strong term for it. As fuel (comp. 


for Sbyn, ver 15: omy), unlike Isa. xxxvi. 12, 
it has nothing to do with the siege, beyond 
which, as regards the symbol, we have now come, 
as if it were pointing toa scarcity of wood; but 
at most, it refers to the harassing, immured con- 
dition of Ezekiel in his own house. Filth and 
misery round about on every side: what an over- 
whelmingly vivid sermon for his countrymen this 
situation before their eyes! Comp. besides, Deut. 
xxiii. 12-14. fy94M from 4yy, a technical word 
for yy, either: to make round, to curve, to bend, 
in reference to the form of these cakes, or: because 
they were surrounded with hot ashes. (Sept.: 
6 éyxpupias.) ’ 
Ver. 13. The divine interpretation, which ir 
immediately annexed to this quite extraordinary 
demand, and just because it is so, lays stress (for 
the reference is not to the siege, but it is already the 
exile that is spoken of), not on the difficulty as tc 
fuel, but on its uncleanness, and that not so much 
in a Leyvitical as in a moral point of view, as 
judged by the universal human instinct of decency. 
Man’s dung signifies the profane sojourn in the 


heathen world in general with its idols. ( proyby 1). 

Comp. Ezek. ix. 3. The prophet raises his ob- 

jection—in Ver. 14—in the sense: if I have never 

eaten that which is unclean according to the law 

of Israel, how should I have anything to do with 
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& thing unclean generally! (GRor.)-— AAR, an 


exclamation of astonishment, fear, horror. My 
goul—not so much as: I myself; it expresses 
rather the living consciousness of the prophet in 
his feelings, alike as to his antipathies and sym- 
pathies (Matt. xxvi. 38). A lively expression of 
feeling, especially characteristic of a priest ! Comp. 
as to the subject-matter, Deut. xiv. 21; Ex. xxi. 


31; Acts x. 14, xi. 8; Dan.i. 8.—3p, according 


to Ges.: something made fetid, stinking; hence, 
on the one hand: unpalatable, on the other: for- 
bidden to be used by the laws of food, something 
abominable, disgusting, or: something rejected, 
worthy of rejection (Lev. vii. 18); also without 
siya, Isa. lxv. 4. According to Hav.: especially 
characterizing the priest, inasmuch as in the case 
of the sacrificial meals flesh left over till the 


third day was reckoned Syo5, Ley. xix. 7. God 
makes the concession to him— Ver. 15—with ms, 


corresponding to his 7M, of cow’s dung (Kethib: 
ney, Qeri: sy Dy), like camel’s dung—a very 


common, odourless fuel. The objection and con- 
cession (HAv.: an impressive episode) give a dis- 
tinctness of their own to the matter in hand; and 
thereafter Ver. 16 returns to the beginning, not 
merely of this third symbolical action (ver. 9 sqq.), 
but, in winding up, of the whole chapter (ver. 1 
sqq.), and in this way to what is most closely im- 
pending, viz. to the siege of Jerusalem. And to 
this corresponds in point of form the D7N7}3, 
and, as regards the subject-matter, the participial 
construction 44w799n, of what is as it were 
shown in the act of being broken in pieces.—As 
in Isa. iii. 1 bread and also water are named as 
that which supports (DELiTzscH), or more exactly, 
that on which one supports himself, so here the 
staff of bread, since bread supports, 7.¢. nourishes, 
strengthens, refreshes the heart of man, Ps. civ. 
15; Gen. xviii. 5; Judg. xix. 5; Lev. xxvi. 26. 
This staff being broken on which the earthly 
man leans, he falls into the dust of death. 
Defined more exactly, and, at the same time, set 


forth vividly by means of -ond-yb5y3. Comp. 
vers. 10, 11.—npnws3 strengthens 7INI3, the 


anxiety about the means of subsistence (Matt. vi. 
31, 32) rising up into silent, speechless pain, 
caused by the impending starvation.—Ver. 17. 
Kither dependent on the principal thought in ver. 
16; ‘in order that’? (EWALD), or, as this is 
limited to bread, dependent on the amplification 
of the same there: because.—The brother also in 
Ps. xlix. 7.—In other respects, a quotation from 
Ley, xxvi. 89; Lam. ii. 12, 19 (Luke xxi. 26). 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH. Iv. 


[Jerusalem in a state of siege represents the 
covenant-people, as a whole, straitened and op- 
pressed by the powers of this world, as the instru- 
ments of God’s just displeasure. And the prophet 
being appointed to bear, during its continu- 
ance, the iniquity of the people, with stinted and 
foul provisions, points in another form to the 
same visitation of evil—only with a more particu- 
lar respect to the cause from which it was to 
ypring; and the penal character it should wear. 
That the time specified should have been in all 
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430 years, denoted that the dealing was to forte 4 
kind of fresh Egyptian exile and bondage to tke 
elements of the world; but much more so in the 
case of the one house than in that of the other. 
The house of Israel having cast off nearly all that 
was distinctive in the position and privileges of 
the covenant-people, they had consequently sunk 
into a condition of greatest danger, one bordering 
on heathen darkness and perdition—nigh unto 
cursing. What they might expect was to be 
bruised and crushed to the dust, as if under the 
rod of Egypt. But Judah was not so far gone; 
she had the true priesthood to minister at her 
altars, and the house of David to rule by divine 
right over the heritage of God; so that her sub- 
jection to the powers of evil was only to be like 
the time of chastisement and trial in the wilder- 
ness, out of which she might again emerge into a 
state of peace and blessing. As the prophet also 
again declared, in a later prophecy, “‘ And I will 
bring you into the wilderness of the peoples (not 
the wilderness merely, but the wilderness of the 
peoples, to show that it was to be the same only 
in character as of old, but not in geographical 
position), and there will I plead with you face to 
face; like as I pleaded with your fathers in the 
wilderness of the land of Egypt, so will I plead 
with you, saith the Lord God” (ch. xx. 35-38). 
A new time of chastisement, but mingled, as of 
old, with mercy; severe and earnest dealing, but 
for a gracious result—that they might be refined 
and purified, so as to become fit for enjoying’ the 
good which, as a redeemed people, was secured to 
them for a heritage of blessing. And if any hope 
remained for the other branch, the house of Israel 
—if they were ever to escape from their state of 
Egyptian darkness and bondage, it must be by 
their going to join their brethren of Judah in the 
wilderness, and sharing in their peculiar treat- 
ment and prospects. On which account, it is not 
the whole of the 430 years of the Egypt-state that 
is appointed toward the house of Israel in the 
vision, but this shortened by the 40 years of the 
wilderness sojourn, to teach them that a way still 
lay open for their return to life, but only by their 
having the Egypt-state merged into that of the 
wilderness ; in other words, by ceasing from their 
rank idolatries and open apostasy from the way of 
God, and coming to seek, along with Judah, 
through God’s covenant and ordinances, a restora- 
tion to righteousness and peace and blessing. 

But why should the prophet, in thus announc- 
ing the future dealings of God, have thrown 
the delineation into so peculiar, so enigmatical a 
form? Why should he have presented it to the 
view as a returning again ‘‘ of the years of former 
generations’? Not, certainly, on the principle 
of a bald and meagre literalism, as if he meant us 
to understand that the clock of Providence was 
actually to be turned back, and the identical 

round trodden over again, the precise measures 
of time filled up anew, of which we read in the 
earlier history of the chcsen race. He who would 
interpret in such a style the symbolical visions of 
an Kvekiel is incapable of entering into the rapt 
emotions of such a mind, and must necessarily 
flounder at every step. For here we have to da, 
not only with a lively and fervid spirit, which is 
ever breathing life, as it were, into the dead, bu. 
that spirit in a state of ecstatic elevation, in 
which the mind naturally served itself of the 
more remarkable facts and providences in the 
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past; yet only as aids to the utterance of pro- 
phetic thought—appropriate forms wherein to 
clothe the new things concerning God’s kingdom, 
that were through the Spirit imaging themselves 
to the prophet’s vision. And, indeed, the very 
imperfection that usually appears in the frame of 
such historical visions, as compared with the 

ast realities, —the partial mingling together here, 
or example, of the two great consecutive periods 
of past judgment and trial in the history of the 
covenant-people, so as to make the second begin 
before the first had ended,—this very imperfection 
shows, as it was doubtless intended to do, that an 
exact reproduction of the past was not in the eye 
of the prophet, and that the nature of God’s con- 
templated designs, rather than any definite bounds 
and limits respecting them, were imaged under 
those ancient periods of tribulation in Egypt and 
the wilderness. 

There were three reasons chiefly why the pro- 
phets in general, and this prophet in particular, 
might be often led to speak of the future under 
the form and image of the past. In the first 
place, as the meaning obviously did not lie upon 
the surface, it called for serious thought and 
inquiry regarding the purposes of God. A time 
of general backsliding and corruption is always a 
time of superficial thinking on spiritual things. 
And just as our Lord, by His parables, that partly 
veiled while they disclosed the truth of God, so 
the prophets, by their more profound and enig- 
matical discourses, sought to arouse the careless 
from their security, to awaken inquiry, and stir 
the depths of thought and feeling in the soul. It 
virtually said to them, You are in imminent peril; 
direct ordinary discourse no longer suits your case ; 
bestir yourselves to look into the depths of things, 
otherwise the sleep of death shall overtake you. 

Then, again, it conveyed in a few words— 
by means of a brief allusion—what the most 
lengthened description without it could scarcely 
have accomplished. It was employing a device 
which the most powerful and effective orators 
have sometimes resorted to with the greatest effect 
—as in the memorable words of Mirabeau, when, 
wishing to repel the thought of danger, he flashed 
out the pregnant interrogation: ‘‘ Is Hannibal at 
the gates?” In like manner, the prophet here, 
seeking to impress upon his countrymen the cer- 
tainty and the awfulness of God’s impending 
judgments on account of sin, carries them back 
to the past; he brings up to their view Egypt 
and the wilderness as ready to renew themselves 
again in their experience. What thoughts of 
terror and alarm were these fitted to awaken in 
their minds! Centuries of bondage and oppres- 
sion! A wearisome sojourn amid drought and 
desolation! And then this foreshadowing of the 
future, not only rendered more distinct, but also 
strengthened as to its credibility, authenticated 
by those stern realities of the past! It assuredly 
has been ; shall it not be again ? 

But this suggests Ss and, indeed, still 
deeper reason for such a mode of representation 
having been adopted ; for such renewed exhibi- 
tions of the past were among the means specially 


thosen by God for the purpose of enforcing on: 


men’s notice the uniformity of His dealings, and 
teaching them to regard the providential facts of 
one age as substantial predictions of what are to 
be expected in another. It told men then, and 
Jt tells us now (only it was more peculiarly 


adapted to those who lived in ancient times, as 
the revelations they possessed consisted, much 
more than now, in the records of history—yet it 
tells all alike), that the forms alone are transitory 
in which divine truth and righteousness manifest 
themselves, while the principles embodied in these 
forms are eternal, and can never cease, amid all 
outward varieties, to be giving forth similar exhi- 
bitions of their life and power to those which have 
already appeared. The eye that can thus look 
through the shell into the kernel, may see the 
future things of God’s administration miryored in 
the past—not, indeed, the exact copy and image 
of what is to be, yet its essential character and 
necessary result. Even those very periods of 
bygone tribulation and chastisement, which the 
prophet here represents as coming to life again in 
his day—have they not also a voice for other 
times? Are they not still reiterating their lessons, 
and perpetually renewing their existences, in the 
case of impenitent transgressors now, as well as 
formerly, in that of drooping exiles in the cities 
of the Medes, or on the banks of Chebar? One 
of these periods—the sojourn in the wilderness— 
the Baptist still finds prolonging itself to the era 
of his own ministry. His word of stern expostu- 
lation and solemn warning makes itself heard as 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness ;” for 
he sees everywhere around him trackless deserts 
where ways of God need to be opened up—ele- 
ments of corruption working which require to be 
purged away by the searching application of 
divine righteousness, before the Canaan of God’s 
inheritance can be properly entered and enjoyed. 
And the lukewarm and fruitless professor still— 
so long as he cleaves to the ways of iniquity, and 
refuses to yield a hearty surrender to the will 
of God—what else is his condition? He is in 
bondage to the elements of the world, and there- 
fore can have no part in that good inheritance 
which floweth with milk and honey. The doom 
of Heaven’s condemnation hangs suspended over 
his head; and if not averted by a timely submis- 
sion to the righteousness of God, and a cordial 
entrance into the bond of the covenant, he shall 
infallibly perish in the wilderness of sin and 
death.—FatrBairn’s Ezekiel, pp. 57-61.—W. F.] 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. In the case of a prophet of Ezekiel’s pecu- 
liarity, it must be granted that the boundary be- 
tween symbolic representation in mere forms of 
speech, and by means of action in real life, may 
be a movable one. Where, however, the prophet, 
just as in the case before us, is not to speak, but 
to be silent, what he relates as a series of facts 
can hardly be otherwise understood than as 
actually so, Preaching by means of things done 
as a mere form of speech is a contradiction in 
itself. He is to act as He who has sent him 
will also act. There is, in the first place, enough 
of words. And then it would perhaps be difficult 
to reconcile with the ‘‘ honesty and uprightness 
of the prophet,” which, however, Hengst. main- 
tains, what he asserts of his symbolical actions, 
that they are only pictures executed in a lively 
manner, calculated to make an indelible impres- 
sion on the imagination.” For example, vere 
14, 15. [But see Note on vers. 1-3.—W. F. ] 

2. ‘If any one reads what Ezekiel reports hee, 
it will perhaps appear to him like a childist play 
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which it would also be, if God had not commanded 
the prophet to make it so, From this we may 
learn that the sacraments also are distinguished 
from empty illusions by means of the word of 
God alone. The authority of God for them is the 
mark of distinction, by which the sacraments are 
singled out, and have their meaning. It is not 
the outward appearance, but the Author that is 
to be looked at. So also the whole system of 
divine worship under the law differed almost in 
no respect from the ceremonies of the heathen; 
yea, these latter brought their sacrifices, and that 
even with the greatest possible pomp; but Israel 
had God’s command and promise on their side” 
(CALV.). 

3. The sinner will not get off so easily before 
God,- however lightly he may appear to deal with 
his sin before men, and before the tribunal of his 
own conscience. Sin lies as guilt upon man’s 
conscience, as a burdensome consciousness that 
one deserves punishment, has to expect punish- 
ment. Between the past, wien the sin was com- 
niitted, and the future, when punishment is de- 
servedly to be expected, guilt is the painful, 
burdensome present of the sinner. Guilt is an 
abiding thing, even if punishment is a past thing. 

4, If every one in himself has to bear his guilt, 
this moral side is supplemented by the specifically 
religious one, that a freeing from the burden of it, 
an exculpation—not the denial, nor the lessening, 
the explaining away, but the removal of guilt— 
has been provided for. Without this thought, 
by means of which the forgiveness of sins is ac- 
complished, true religion is inconceivable. Such 
a removal of guilt took place mediatorially in 
Israel by means of the priesthood. What lay in 
this case in the office, as of divine form for the 
period of shadows, lay also in the sacrifice, as of 
divine substance for the same period of types; by 
means of the sacrifice, the removal of guilt took 
place in the way of substitution, of atoning accept- 
ance of that guilt. Everything was in a manner 
like a bill of exchange, of which God meant to 
get payment (realisiren) in His own time, This 
divine realization in the fulness of the times will 
thus have the form of a priest and the essence of 
a sacrifice. The Servant of Jehovah in Isa. liii. 
is both, priest as well as sacrifice; but the prophet 
is not so, who has neither to mediate nor to make 
atonement, but who speaks God’s word or em- 
bodies it in action—in our case here the latter; 
that is to say, he symbolically represents the 
guilt of the people in his own person, not so 
much, of course, by action as by suffering. 

5. As Ewald already points out, the 40 years 
for Judah are parallel with the 70 years of the 
Babylonian exile in Jeremiah. What the latter 
are in a predominantly numerical point of view, 
the 46 of Ezekiel are in a purely symbolical. 

6. Havernick, in connection with the episode 
of vers. 14, 15, mentions the case of Daniel, who 
in deepest sorrow must eat the bread of affliction, 
and pine away in grief over the sins of his people, 
but an angel of God comes also, and comforts and 
strengthens him. So likewise here, as he says, 
Jehovah alleviates the punishment. The protest 
of Ezekiel not less closely resembles the ¢i duvaréy 
of the Son of man in Gethsemane, and the strength- 
ening by an angel from heaven. 

7. The circumstance that they were to eat 
‘their bread polluted” among the heathen, 
pointed at the same time, according to Cocc., to 
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the entire want of the means of cleansing through 
sacrifice Hos. ix. 4). The land of the heathen 
far from the temple was an unclean land, because 
there was no possibility of cleansing according tt 


the law of the Sanctifier of Israel. 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


\ 


Ver. 1. Similar symbolic actions we find per 
formed by Christ also, who places # child in the 
midst of His disciples, washes their feet, etc. 
And so God wishes here also to say to Israel : 
“Thou wilt not hear; open thine eyes at least! : 
(H. H.)—God sometimes demands things which 
appear to men foolish, nay, silly. But in God’s 
foolishness there is wisdom, while in all the wis- 
dom of men there is mere foolishness in the end, 
1 Cor. i. 25 —‘‘Elisha in 2 Kings xiii. causes 
bow and arrows to be brought: Isaiah in ch. xx. 
walks barefoot; Jeremiah in ch, xxvil. wears a 
yoke, bonds, ete. The apostles shake the dust 
off their feet (Matt. x.), shake their clothes (Acts 
xviii. 6); Agabus binds Paul with his girdle 
(Acts xxi.). Let us recal to mind the bundle of 
arrows wherewith that heathen preached concord 
to his sons” (L. L.).—‘‘ Most of all art thou be- 
sieged, when thou supposest that thou art not at 
all besieged. There is a security of the Christian 
which is storm; for, according to Job, man’s life 
upon earth is a warfare” (JER.).—‘‘ Besieged 
Jerusalem is the soul in its sins, against which 
all the works of the divine righteousness are 
directed; but as the unburnt brick is easily dis- 
solved in pieces by water, so also the soul in its 
sins by the tears of repentance” (A L.). 

Ver. 2. Titus confessed of the second destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, that the city was conquered 
more by the angry Deity than by means of the 
Roman weapons.—‘‘ Temptation may be called a 
spiritual siege” (StcK.).—The whole world round 
about us is, in the main, a siege of the soul; in 
the world we have tribulation. If only the iron 
pan does not stand between us and God! For if 
God be for us, who can be against us? But, on 
the other hand, if God must be against us, accord- 
ing to the testimony of our own conscience, what 
could peace even with all men help us! 

Ver. 8. ‘Preachers frequently appear to their 
hearers as their enemies, because they proclaim to 
them their ruin, and depict the punishment of 
their sin vividly before their eyes; and yet they 
do not wish their ruin, but the salvation of their 
souls”? (StcK.).—‘‘ The Jews might shake their 
heads and thrust out their tongues, but this fact 
they could not alter, that it was a sign for Israel” 
(CALV.).—To him who has his soul before his 
eyes, everything, even if it is not said so expressly 
as here, may be a sign.—All things must, and in 
fact do, work for good to those who love God. 

Ver. 4 sqq. ‘* Preachers are to grudge no 
trouble and inconvenience for the best interests of 
their hearers, 1 Thess. ii. 8, 9” (St.).—‘‘ God does 
not always punish on the spot, when men deserve 
it with their sins” (O.).—Preachers are to preach 
not merely with the word, but by their example, 
in doing as well as in leaving undone, and alse 
in suffering.—God’s patience and His servants 
patience is a fine sermon.—‘‘ We, for the most 
part, reckon up only our days of sorrow, but for 
our days of joy, and especially for our days of sin, 
we have neither reckoning nor remembrance” 
(StcK.).—Ver. 7. How much Jonging, how mueh 


CHAP. V. 8: 


pin, but what righteousness also, lay in this look | ance of bread and water in a bodily and spiritual 
toward Jerusalem !—A prelude on Ezekiel’s part; point of view; and yet, for the most part, we are 
to Luke xix. 41 sqq., but also a contrast—here| able to think only of prisoners in connection with 
the uncovered arm, there the weeping eyes of Jesus. | bread and water.—Ver. 12. ‘‘ Nothing can be su 
—‘“‘ Ah! if now Jerusalem and we who are in it| loathsome to men as sin is to God” (Srcx.),— 
were to judge ourselves, and were to look upon’ ‘‘ But what else, pray, are those doing but eating 
our sins and vices as our worst enemies, and td; dirt, who delight themselves in earthly things, 
attack them; then it would not be necessary for’ and do everything for the sake of the belly or the 
God with those who are His to take up a posi-| flesh?” (B. B.)—And in what is the daily intei- 
tion against us as enemies” (B. B.).—Ver. 8. | lectual food of so very many men, consisting as it 
** Diseases and afflictions of every kind are such | does of newspapers and pamphlets, of social inter- 


bands, wherewith God binds His own, and not 
merely the ungodly” (Stox.).—‘‘ And now, be- 
liold, I go bound in the spirit,” says Paul in 
Acts xx.—‘‘ Let us break their bands asunder, 
and cast away their cords from us,” is a well- 
known watchword of those who are mighty 
according to the flesh in this world.—‘‘ We 
bind ourselves with our sins, and Satan knows 
how to hold us fast in these bands of our own” 
(Stcx.). 

Ver. 9 sqq. So the bread of misery is ever 
still of many sorts, and yet not much for each 
day.— ‘‘ But our days also for the bread of misery 
are measured and numbered, and beyond them it 
is not to last” (B. B.).—Want of bread is to be 
endured, for man lives aot by bread alone; but 
the want of God no man ought to be able to en- 
dure, not even for a single instant; and yet how 
many become old and grey without hunger on 
this account !—Vers. 10, 11. The high import- 





course and conversation—in what is it baked! 
Paul reckoned everything but dung for Christ, 
Phil. iii.—Ver. 138. Along with the Jews, all those, 


'even at the present day, are eating defiled bread, 


who, like them, are despising the bread of life 
which came down from heaven.—Ver, 14. He 
who must be silent to men, may yet open heart 
and mouth to his God.— ‘‘ There is full permission 
to ask God for the alleviation of the cross’’ (0O.). 
—Ver. 15. ‘* God is and remains gracious even 
in the midst of wrath; if He does not take the 
cross of His children entirely away, yet He alle- 
viates it” (CRr.).—Ver. 16 sq. ‘‘ No one has less 
thought of it than the rich, that there was to be 
a possibility of the want becoming so great in 
their case, that bread and water were so easily to 
fail them, even although a famine should happen. 
But the rich man experienced it even in hell, and 
could not get a drop of water, however much he 
wished to have it” (B. B.). 


CHAPTER V. 


1 And thou, son of man, take thee a sharp sword; as a barber’s razor shalt 
thou take it; and thou causest it to pass over thine head and over thy chin, and 
2 takest thee weighing-balances, and dividest them [tnenair]. A third part thou 
burnest in the flame in the midst of the city, as the days of the siege are fulfilled 
[when they are complete] ; and thou takest the [secona] third part, with the sword 
shalt thou smite round about it [tecity]; and the [tnira] third part shalt thou 
3 seatter to the wind; and I will draw out the sword after them. And thou takest 
4 thereof a few in number, and bindest them in thy skirts. And thou shalt take 
of them farther, and thou castest them into the midst of the fire, and burnest 
them in the fire; therefrom shall fire go forth to the whole house of Israel. 
5 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: This [city] Jerusalem, in the nidst of the fa cul 
§ nations I placed her, and the countries round about her. And she quarrelle 
with My judgments more wickedly than the [heathen] nations, and with My 
statutes more than the countries which are round about her; for they despised 
7 My judgments, and walked not in My statutes. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah: Because ye raged more than the [heathen] nations which are round about 
you, walked not in My statutes, and did not My judgments, and [also} did not 
after the judgments of the Vs nations which are round about you. There- 
fore thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Behold, I am against thee, even I, and I 
execute judgments in thy midst before the eyes of the [heathen] nations. And I 
do in thee what I have not done, and the like of which I will not do any more, 
because of all thine abominations. Therefore fathers shall eat sons in thy midst, 
and sons shall eat their fathers; and I execute judgments in thee, and scatter 
thy whole remnant to every wind. Therefore, as I live, sentence of the Lord 
Jehovah: Surely, because thou didst defile My sanctuary with all thy detestable 
things, and with all thine abominations, I also will cut off; neither shall Mine eye 
- {2 spare, neither will I show pity. A third part of thee—of the pestilence shall 
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they dis, 


the eka third part—by the sword s 


{tnira] third part will I scatter to every 
13 


and with the famine shall they perish in the midst of thee 5 and 
hall they fall round about thee ; 
wind, and the sword will I draw out atter 


them. And Mine anger is accomplished, and I cause My fury to rest upon them, 


and the 


and I breathe again; and they shall know that I, Jehovah, have spoken in My 


14 


zeal, while I accomplish My fury on them. 


And I will give thee to desolation 


and to mockery among the {heathen] nations which are round about thee, before 


15 the eyes of every passer-by. 


And it is a reproach and a taunt, a warning and an 


astonishment, to the [heathen] nations which are round about thee, when I execute 


judgments in thee in anger and in fury, } 
When I send upon them the evil arrows of famine, which are for 


16 spoken. 


and in furious rebukes: I, Jehovah, have 


destruction, which I will send to destroy you, and I will increase famine upon 


17 


you, and I break for you the staff of bread; And I send upon you famine and 


evil beasts, and they make thee childless; and pestilence and blood press upon 


thee; and a sword will I cause to come upon thee. 


Sept.: To reraproy . . 
. xup. K. pers waves olxw lop. 
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I, Jehovah, have spoken. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Vers. 1-4.—The Fourth Sign. Vers. 5-17.—The 
Divine Interpretation of the same. 


What follows may be called a second sign, in- 
asmuch as the three preceding symbolical acts fit 
into each other as parts of one symbolical whole. 
There is also the indication of the new section, 
just as in ch. iv. 1: And thou, son of man. 
Ch. v. 1-4, however, is not without reference to 
ch. iv. If, then, ch. iv. 13 already carried us 
beyond the siege of Jerusalem as such, so much 
the more readily may the (numerically) fourth 
sign which the prophet is to perform place us 
in the midst of the conquest of the city. For it is 
with this that ver. 1 begins. The whole of the 
lively action revolves round the sword, which 
now does its work victoriously ; what follows is a 
threefold act of the sword. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 
41. Ezekiel, just as in ch. iv., also represents 
therein both God and the people. What he is to 
take to himself is what God will take to Himself 
in the person of the king of Babylon, whose sword 
of execution is that of God, here that of Ezekiel. 
Comp. Isa. vii. 20. (‘‘The mere image becomes 
a symbolically isolating action ; where others 
only speak of shaving the head as a sign of 
deepest grief, Ezekiel takes a sword,” etc.—Um- 
BREIT.) Ewald’s translation appears to invert 
the matter, where, namely, the razor is to serve 
as a sharp sword. Lzekiel is rather to take a 
shary sword as a razor. (The purposely-em- 


Ladi sharpness of the sword ought to relieve | § 


engst. of the difficulty which the outward exe- 
ution causes him. Of smooth shaving, so that 
no hairs at all are left, nothing is said; and what 
shall one say, when Hengst. makes the task still 


et bestias pessimas usque ad internecionem— 


more difficult by adding: ‘‘ especially for a man 
of predominant subjectivity, who is usually not 
skilled in such manipulations.” Such a thing 
sounds ridiculous, but not what Ezekiel is to 
do.) 3m is the instrument that ‘‘devastates,” 
“* destroys,” not (at all events, in the context of 
our chapter): a cutting tool in general, knife 
(Hirzie), although it -has to serve as a barber’s 
razor.—Head and bearded chin come into con- 
sideration, neither as being the capital nor as 
being the head of the nation, the king, in con- 
trast with the land or the people, but solely in 
reference to the hair, which, therefore, we are 
also to understand in the clause: and dividest 
them: they mean the innumerable (Ps. xl. 12) 
individuals of Israel,—in its fulness (the flowing 
ornament, just as it is the manly strength, of the 
oriental) the ornament and the strength of a 
nation,—conceived of especially as inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. (In Ley. xxi. 5, the shaving off of the 
hair is specially forbidden to the priest, HAv.)— 
The weighing balances (dual) symbolize the 
divine justice, as it weighs out the punishment 
(Isa. xxviii. 17), and render possible the division 
into three parts of equal weight which follows. 
Ver. 2 puts us back into ch. iv.: the prophet 
is to burn a third part of his hair which he has 
cut off 74y¢3, in the flame of a fire kindled for this 
purpose. The flame as an emblem represents, not 
Jerusalem rising up in flames (as Hengst.), but, 
according to ver. 12, the consuming violence of the 
pestilence and the famine (Lam. v. 10). Hengst. 
gives himself unnecessary trouble to make the 
dead bodies be consumed by the flames. Kei 
correctly refers =\yn ‘J\nQ to that Jerusalem 


which is portrayed upon the brick which Ezekiel 
is besieging (ch. iv. 1 sqq.). Kurer,: he is te 
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burn this third part upon the stone. ‘Tne fourth 
symbolical action has a common sphere with the 
three preceding ones. The fulfilling of the days 
of the siege is thereby put in connection with 


(neds, Jer xxv. 12) ch. iv. 6, 7, 8—comp. 
there—so that we have to think of the remainder 
of the time, specially the 40 days. In this period, 
as the 390 days of the siege are at an end, he has 
to perform what is here commanded him. The 
lying on the right side is therefore, according to 
this statement also (comp. on ch. iy. 13), to 
be understood in a looser sense.—7)}9°3p refers 
to the portrayed city, round about which, as re- 
spects the second third part, Ezekiel is to smite 
with the sword (comp. ver. 12), in this way 
(while, for the first third part, the siege was still 
kept hold of) forming a transition to the subject 
which follows, viz. the capture of Jerusalem. 
Either in general: what is slaughtered at the 
capture in the environs of the city, when fleeing 
out of the same, or more specially: with reference 
to the flight of Zedekiah (Jer. lii. 7, 8) and his 
attendants (?). Grot.: during the various sallies 
of the besieged. Hmnest. : while seeking for sub- 
sistence or attempting flight (?).—The action with 
the last third symbolizes (ver. 12) the scattering 
in the fullest sense, and that alike to all the four 
winds, and in such a way that the wind can make 
its sport therewith as it will (ny), Isa, xli. 16. 
—DMIAS Pw (Ex. xv. 9) constructio preg- 
nans, a quotation from Ley. xxvi. 33, conse- 
quently not the hairs, but what is signified by 
them: the Jews, partly those who can flee, in 
still larger number those who are taken prisoners. 
EWwALp: ‘“‘eyen then still pursued by the sword, 
so that only very few after repeated testings (?) 
ultimately remain over, Isa. vi. 13.” (Jer. xlii. 
15 sqq., xliii. 10 sqq., xliv. 11 sqq.) The LXX. 
have from ver. 12—where pestilence, famine, 
sword, and wind occur—introduced a fourfold 
division here, against which both the text—that 
they had a better before them does not appear— 
and the symbolical meaning of the number three 
for the divine recompense testify, as also, besides, 
Zech. xiii. 8, 9; Rev. viii. 

Vers. 8, 4 contain a continuation (KIL) or 
rather the completion of the symbolical trans- 
action. pw», ‘‘from there,” because the last 
third, remaining as it does in life, is conceived of 
as locally somewhere in the figure and in the 
reality. It is the third part scattered to the wind 
that is spoken of, as in every case of such scatter- 
ing, some part remains lying on the ground, 
another part comes to rest somewhere farther on. 
—A few in number. This even indicates a cer- 

uin care, but still more the symbolic binding 
qnot a collecting, but a preserving) of the hairs in 
the skirt of the garment. (Hos. iv. 19 does not 
belong to this category.) That ‘‘the Lord will 

ather the remnant of His people from their 

ispersion, aud lead them back to their native 
land” (HenNecsT.) is not said: on the contrary, in 
ver. 4 there is also another (4)})) taking of them 
(p7p)), 7.e. of those that were taken, the few, 
counted hairs; and, in fact, not only are those thus 
taken cast into the midst of the fire and burnt 
therein, but 9p, @.e. from the midst of the fire 
(pn), in which they are burning, there shall fire 


go forth to the whole house of Israel. Neither 
in connestion with these words nor from ver 





13 syy. can the thought arise of testings, of a 
fire of purification. Nor is it, as UMBREIT; 
“‘that the most pungent grief over the mournfw 
lot of the besieged of Jerusalem shail seize all 
Israel.” The fire symbolizes throughout the judg- 
ment of the wrath of God, at last annihilating 
the people as a whole. (Jer. iv. 4; Zeph. iii. 8.) 
Jer. xxix. 21, 22 is not to be quoted here as 
Raschi does; but we must rather go back with 
Grot. to Jer. xl. sqq.: these fugitives gathering 
together in the land may at least easily be com- 
pared to the hairs which fell to the earth im- 
mediately around the prophet (ver. 3); and their 
destiny also corresponds (Jer. lii. 30).  Hiiv., 
Hengst. think of those brought back from Baby- 
lon down to the burning of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. It is still farther fetched, with Klie- 
foth, Keil, to drag in Luke xii. 49 here: where, 
pray, has a ‘‘ cleansing, purifying, and quicken- 
ing power gone forth from Christ over the whole 
house of Israel”? There remains certainly a 
remnant from vers. 3, 4, only it is neither cha- 
racterized as a holy seed (Isa. vi. 13), no even as 
in Ezek, vi. 8 sqq.: it is left between the lines. 
[Ewald (1st edit.) translated: from me shall a 
fire, etc., as if it were 9. Keil, after Hitzig, 
would refer it (‘‘ therefrom”) to the whole trans- 
action described in vers. 3, 4. But Hitzig makes 
the sin to be a fire (Job xxxi. 12), and also the 
prophecy threatening destruction a fire pent up 
(Jer. xxiii. 29), which breaks forth into flame at 
the moment of its accomplishment. To refer 
131 directly to wy is prevented, of course, by 
the feminine construction wy yn. HENest.: 
“from it, i.e. from them, the numerical multi- 
plicity being combined into an ideal unity with 
reference to the uniting bond of the evil dis- 
position.” Have the LXX. with their % airis 
thought of the city?] Comp. besides, Judg. ix. 
15, 20. 

Inasmuch now as in ver. 5 the divine interpre- 
tation begins with “47s AD, what is said in ch. 
iii. 26 (comp. ch. iii. 27), as well as a purely 
symbolical prophesying in ch. iv. 7, is thereby 
modified. ‘‘ To prophesy” (comp. ch. xxxvii.) 
is also, primarily, to speak in the spirit, as that 
usually takes place by divine direction. But the 
divine interpretation begins with the meaning of 
Jerusalem. This city portrayed upon the tile, 
viz. Jerusalem, the word of Jehovah points out as 
placed by Him in the midst of the heathen 
nations, of course not in a local sense, like 
Delphi, the navel of the earth. Already the 
Chinese empire of the centre points as such to the 
maxims as to the ethical equilibrium prevailing 
in the Chinese system. But this is the centra: 
position as regards the history of salvation of 
Israel—represented by its capital, hence in local 
symbolism—for the history of the world, so that 
from it all the rays go forth to the world as a cir- 
cumference. John iv. 22. (Lam. li. 15.) In 
its position, so distinguished’ by God’s grace, we 
get the measure of the guilt of Jerusalem, i.e. 
of those whom it represents, inasmuch as they 
have come so far short of the obligation therein 
implied, that— Ver. 6—in God’s sight they 
appear even more wicked than the heathen 
(2 Kings xxi. 9). Ewald reads unnecessarily 
(because of yO) TOM, from 199, 7H1D5 which in 


Hiph. is read with 3; and aon, according te 


58 


——— + — 


him, means originally:: to cause to totter, hence: 





to exchange something against (7) something 


else, so that it gives way before this latter. 


(Rascur: ‘changed My judgments into wicked- 
ness.” Similarly Chald. and yr.) TDA} is 


simply impert. apoc. from 741%) Hiph. (an allu- 
sion to Ex. xv. 23 sqq., the first resistance 
of the newly-saved people.) Comp. Deut. i. 
26, 43, ix. 7, 24, etc. Like a technical term 
for Israel’s rebelliousness.—}79, in a” comparative 


sense: more than, leaving the heathen behind 


them. nywnd, unto wickedness; as an adverb: 
wickedly. (Hitz. infin.: so that they sinned 


more grievously. ) myynd brings into promi- 
nence the condition which makes Israel appear 
worse comparatively than the heathen; hence }15 
is most connected with it. Unsuitably, Hengst. 
compares 1 Cor. v., where the question is not 
about the what, but about a how. Neither have 
Isa. ii. 6 and Jer. ii. 10 any connection with this 
passage. But the more wicked character of Israel 
is intelligible, partly as contrasted with the grace 
of God which they have experienced, partly there- 
fore from the circumstance that they were acting 
contrary to the express will of God. The com- 
parison is, in a general sense, possible, because 
the heathen also, by means of conscience, know 
about the divine will, have a law written in their 
hearts. Rom. ii. 14, 15. %5 inasmuch as they 
so acted, they were rebels convicted by law and 
statute, apart from conscience, common to them 
with the heathen. 

Ver. 7. =p) (on account of such things), as 
usual, at the beginning of a weighty, and, for the 
most part, of a threatening consequence. But 
before the threatening of punishment there is a 
second emphasizing of their greater guilt. [In- 


stead of n230n Ewald reads D297, from 71, 
to count; Hirz.: it stands for D390, ‘* because 


of your driving;” Hav , after the Syr.: because 
ye were more ‘careless than the heathen (?), 
Most simply, as also Ges., from jon, or as 


First, from fn, going back to Ap: ‘because 


of your raging,” with significant reference to 
Ps, ii, 1.]—With snypng there is inserted an 
energetic parenthesis of direct address, taking up 
again the close of ver. 6 backwards, in which the 
\DNID (to push away, to reject) is changed into 


onwy x, and in this way occasion is given for 
the following statement with xb. Ewald and 


others strike out the latter, and that also because 
of ch. xi. 12. If ver. 9 manifestly threatens 
Israel with a heavier punishment than ever be- 
fore the eyes of the heathen, then it is but too 
plain we must understand vers. 6, 7 of a wicked- 
ness on the part of Israel greater than that of the 
heathen ; and such acting more wickedly than the 
heathen is intensified in ver. 7 merely with re- 
spect to the natural law of conscience; in other 
words, this reference still left unexpressed in ver. 
6 is expressly brought in afterwards. God’s laws 
and statutes they rejected, neither did they act 
in accordance with the natural laws belonging to 
the standpoint of the heathen conscience. In 
yet another application, ch. xvi. 47. In ch. xi, 
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12 the connection and the reproof is a different 
one; there is nothing said there-of a being worse 
than the heathen. 

In ver. 8 we have, with Py) (ver. 7) repeated, 
the threatening of punishment, first of all gene- 
rally, then, in what follows, in a form more and 
more concrete. — by ‘997; comp. Amos Vil. 9; 
Rev. ii. 5.—*98-p3 marks out the interpositior 
of God as being a retribution: hitherto, thou, 
now id, yes, even I, with a mode of acting corre- 
sponding to thine own (Matt. x. 33; 2 Tim. ii. 
12).—As in ver. 7, so also here: iy, illus- 
trated by the fundamental passage Ex. xii, 12 
(Num. xxxiii. 4).—Because Israel has not made 
itself a pattern to the heathen, an example in 
what is right aud becoming (the negative side to 
ver. 6 is brought in afterwards), God on His part 
makes it a spectacle for the heathen. The laws 
(Rechte) of God become judgments (Gerichte) of 
God. This is the one element of retribution; the 
other in ver. 9: because Israel has gone beyond 
the heathen in wickedness, His punishment also 
will go beyond anything in the past or future.— 
yJ2 is the resumption of Jaina (ver. 8).— 
Ty wpa = the like of which I will not do again 
(Matt. xxiv. 21). 

Ver. 10. A more concrete exemplification of 


what is thus threatened. The thought thereby 
expressed is the breaking up alike of natural 


family ies and of the theocratic bond of Israel 


as a nelion, this being what has never taken 
place in the past, and, having once happened, 
what is not to be repeated in the future. Comp. 
Lev. xxvi. 29; Deut. xxviii. 53; Jer. xix. 9; 
Lam. ii. 20, iv. 10; 2 Kings vi. 28, 29 (Luke 
xii. 53).—p ppY (ver. 15), penal judgments, 
more exactly defined as Dp y5w7 in ver. 8.— 
smi; comp. vers. 2, 12. 

Ver. 11. The repeated 105 is exceedingly im- 


pressive. x79, the adjective being made to 
precede, properly: living I. Deut. xxxii. 40. 
He will show Himself to them as being the Living 
One. Corresponding to the climax of the dis- 
course in the oath, there is the solemn earnest- 
ness of the Ox) part. pass. constr. from DN) 
(an An), low, secret speaking ; therefore: 
utterance = ‘ speaks,” a parenthetical noun- 
clause. —The desecration with which Israel is 
charged in ch. viii. has respect to the temple, but 
to that as being the abode of Jehovah’s glory. 
The avenging judgment (with a reference to ver. 
1) holds out in prospect the cutting off (another 
reading: yoiy, Isa. xy. 2) of this noblest orna- 
ment of the people, where Jehovah meets with 
His people, and they with Him. (ya, in this 
its simplest sense, too readily suggests itself for 
us to have recourse, with Hengst., to the funda- 
mental passage Deut. iv. 2 (ch. xiii, 1): to take 
therefrom of that which God has promised to give 
them, or, like Hiiv.: I also will withdraw from 
the people what is theirs, or, with Ges., to supply 
the following ‘py: I also will draw off mine eye, 
or, like Ewald, to read, from xxiv. 14 > 3 
**T will not neglect.” Hrrz.: I also Se 
you away (593, 2 Kings xxi, 13), or (TDN): 
I also will let myself alone, leave myself scope ta 
do as I please. Keil, Nike Ges, (Job xxxvi. 7), 
takes DINN xb adverbially : that it may not fal 
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cumpassion, and understands the last »yy-p3) ac- 
cordingly.] yj stands emphatically without 
an object; if it is allowable to refer it to the 
temple, the following transition (Jer. xiii. 14) to 
vers. 12, 13 sqq. announces certainly something 
more general, more comprehensive. Comp. ch. 
ix. 6.—Ver. 12. After this reference to ver. 1, as 
already in ver. 10, we have now the more de- 
tailed divine interpretation of ver. 2. Comp. 
besides, Jer. xxix. 17, xvi. 4, xv. 7. By means 
of what is threatened, the anger of God is accom- 
plished—Ver. 13—inasmuch as it is fully poured 
aut. The full realization is its accomplishment. 
Up to the point of ‘‘causing it to rest wpon 
them,” and, at the same time, in them, so that 
they have the consciousness thereof, comp. John 
ii. 36. [To give vent to His fury upon them 
suits badly, after the anger is accomplished. ] 
Comp. besides, ch. xvi. 42, xxi. 22 [17].— 
snn3m) perf. Hithp., by syncope for snpnznn\. 
The meaning of the Niphal (to have compassion) 
does not suit the context, especially in what 
follows. nm) is properly: to take draughts of 


air, to draw in and send forth the breath, whence 
the Piel: to comfort, Hithp.: to comfort oneself 
(so also the Niphal). The meaning: ‘to be re- 
venged,” does not suit here. Comp. Isa. i. 24. 
The accomplishing of anger comes therefore to 
mean also the bringing of it to an end; one might 
say: grace recovers breath again. The extremely 
anthropomorphic style of our passage is a highly 
figurative mode of representing the personal life 
and acting of God.—y}4%, knowledge as the re- 
sult of experience.— 7775 twice again (vers. 15, 
17). In the word spoken in zeal we have a 

arantee of the certainty of the deed. [The 

ifferent division of the words by Ew., who takes 
=> as a formula of swearing, is unjustifiable. ] 


“Ver. 14. Like 55n, the ‘‘devastator” (in this 


section of the sword of God), A545 is the “‘de- 
vastation,” the desert, wilderness. Ley. xxvi. 
81, 33; Jer. vii. 34; Lam. ii. 1 sqq. Allitera- 
tively therewith, 757: the tearing in pieces; in 
other words: the dishonouring, derision. Jer. 
xxiv. 9; Fzek. xxxvi. 34. The divine interpre- 
tation from here onwards touches on what is said 
in ver. 4--the national annihilation of Israel.— 
Ver. 15. mn Sp}, viz. Jerusalem, to which the dis- 
eorrse returns, as in ver. 8 (ver. 5). (Deut. 
wi viii. 37; Lam. v. 1.) Declamatorily in the 
third person.—71pn NINDN3\, rebukes in actual 
fact, from p>%, to reprove, to chastise. Comp. 
besides, Deut. xxix. 24. 

Ver. 16. Famine is the predominating element. 
Because sent forth among them by the Lord, its 
operations are compared to the arrows of a bow. 
Deut. xxxii. 23, 42; Lam. iii. 12, 13.—As in 
ver. 15 4N'n, so now On2.—The evil arrows, 


because they are mnwns, from mn, which is 
explained by what follows.—The description of 
the famine rises to a climax; first it strikes like 
single arrows—destruction is present; then it in- 
creases, accumulates—the arrows from all sides 
become thicker; at length the staff of bread is 
broken (comp. ch. iv. 16).—Ver. 17. The famine 
is again referred to, in order to connect with it 
what remains, after the manner of the Pentateuch 
and of Jeremiah ; comp. ch. xiv. 15; Deut. xxxii. 


24; Lev. xxvi. 22, 25; Ezek. xxviii. 23. Henget. 
understands the evil beasts figuratively of the 
heathen. Isa. lvi. 9; Jer. xii. 9. Famine and 
evil beasts, in parallel with pestilence and blood 
(not = bloody pestilence, as Ew.). Correspond- 
ingly with the beginning of the chapter, it comes 
to an end at last with the sword. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. It belongs to the prevailing aspect of judg- 
ment, that those who are to be saved appear like 
a minimum, which is indicated, indeed, but not 
described more fully. his also is characteristic, 
that their salvation is made dependent wholly on 
their being concealed and spared. (ver. 4), with- 
out any reference to their subjective state. As 
judgment reigns on the one hand, so unconditional 
free grace on the other. 

2. Judgment must prevail where the national 
standpoint is that of the law. This lies as a con- 
sequence in the character of the law. It is only 
his having a certain position towards, or be- 
taking himself to, the person of the Lawgiver that 
can preserve the transgressor, the sinner, from 
the sentence of death pronounced by the law. 
But Israel as a whole stands in opposition to 
Jehovah, not merely with its unlawful outward 
conduct, but as regards its thorough ungodliness 
of heart. Thus compassion ceases, as is expressly 
mentioned in ver. 11. That Jehovah is engaged 
in the most personal way is attested by the very 
form of the expression in ver. 13. 

3. The lost condition morally of the people as 
such is significantly brought before us, in ver. 11, 
in the profanation of the sanctuary. For this is 
the most express local symbol of the personal 
presence of Jehovah in the midst of Israel, with 
which, besides, the most perfect indwelling of 
God in the fulfilment (John ii. 19 sqq.) is iden- 
tified. 

4. The judgment threatens the national exist- 
ence of Israel. But if the nationality of Israel is 
the holy nationality of the people of God, then it is 
as intelligible, that the peculiar form, the symboli- 
cal body, of this idea which is to be realized may 
perish in the judgment of God, as it is certain 
that the idea will be realized, in however few i* 
may be; in reality, there has been but One Israe., 
that was alike sacrifice and priest, people and 
king. 

Pa Hay., Hengst., and others find in our chap- 
ter the announcement of yet a second penal judg- 
ment, viz. the last by the hand of the Romans, 
as already Theodoret, Jerome. The truth is, that 
the more complete (the expulsion of the ten tribes 
was a partial thing) unfolding of j.dgment in- 
volved in the Chaldean destruction of Jerusalem 
is not finished till the judgment of the world on 
the last day (Matt. xxiv. 21). The judgment 
which still farther diminishes the small number 
in the skirt of the garment in ver. 3 thus finds 
in the context—where a transition is made from 
the numerical element to the substance of the 
matter—its goal in the consuming of the whole of 
Israel (ver. 4). In the Chaldean judgment, Isiael’s 
nationality perished; at that early period, not 
first by the hand of the Romans. ‘‘ We have no 
king but Cesar” is the answer of the lea ling 
men of Israel already in John xix. ; 

6. On ver. 9 Hav. remarks: ‘‘ Alone of its 
kind, and to be compared with nothing else, 1¥ 


50) 
the judgment of the Lord which runs through 
the history of the kingdom of God; it is a judg- 
ment continually rising higher and higher, as 
compared with which what goes before always 
appears an insignificant one, and in this its un- 
veasing progress paving the way for the culmi- 
uating point of the last judgment.” Hengst. 
calls the judgment on Israel ‘fa thing unique 1n 
the history of the world.” Only one must not 
choose to read the true fulfilment in Josephus 
first, but as and because the Chaldean destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was the first judgment of the 
‘ind, su it remains, as to its essence also, the only 
yne. For where is there a second nation, to 
which God has stood so near, driven forth in such 
a way from its land of promise since the days of 
the fathers, judged and, as being judged, pre- 
served? But as this political mummification 
serves the world-purpose of the Anointed One, so 
it is in the same direction that we are to seek the 
meaning of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, viz. not as a repetition, but merely as 
an application of the Chaldean judgment to the 
last period of the world beginning with Christ, 
to the last day. Hence the general eschatolo- 
gical character of the discourses of Jesus in the 
Gospels bearing on the subject. 

7. For the central position of Jerusalem, in a 
theological point of view, Hengstenberg quotes 
“‘Jeshurun, the congregation of the upright, the 
pattern nation prepared by God, which was to 
send forth its light into the surrounding heathen 
darkness, to honour its God, and to draw others 
to Him. Deut. iv. 5, 6; Isa. xlii. 19. Comp. 
Matt. v. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 9.” 

8. Judgment is, in every decisive moment of 
the history of salvation (in the history of the 
world), the goal, the end. ‘‘ Crisis” is the name 
given to it when one contemplates history from a 
remedio-pathological point of view. 








HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sqq. ‘‘ By means of the similitude of 
the hair, the Lord would intimate His exact con- 
nection with Israel, how they have received from 
Him all nourishment and supplies; from which 
fellowship He now cuts them off like hair” 
(B.B.).—‘‘ On account of its much hair, z.e. its 
great population, Jerusalem was so proud and 
full of vain confidence” (C.).—‘‘ And what an 
‘mpressior. must it make, when Ezekiel, who was 
of the priestly class, contrary to Lev. xxi., shaved 
head and beard!” (L.)—‘* The judgments of God 
have their stages, and come at last, when the 
measure of sins is full, in a crowd, so that he who 
escapes the one falls into the other” (Twn. B.). 
‘*Men and all creatures becoine sharp swords, when 
God makes use of them in judgment” (Srox.).— 
“Behold an example of divine providence! God 
does not strike blindly in His judgments, but, in 
the midst of the greatest confusion of human 
affairs, weighs, as it were with scales, all that is to 
happen to every one” (W.).—‘‘ Not even a hair 
shall be wanting to us; but neither shall a hair 
escape with the just God” (B. B.).—‘‘ God is just, 
but He is also merciful; let us betake ourselves to 
His mercy ” (L.).—‘‘If one does not himself in 
time cut off his vanities and bad habits, then 
must a razor belonging to another make the eyes 
water, and cut in such a way, that of skin and 
hair nothiag remains” (B. B.).—‘‘ In the judg- 
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ment learn God’s justice, in the foretelling of it 
His goodness; but sin’s loathsomeness brings on 
the judgment” (Stcx.).—‘‘If one does not fear 
before the sword of the Spirit or God’s word 
(Eph. vi.; Heb. iv.), then must the sword of the 
enemy come and hew down the barren trees 
(B.B.).—God’s judgments: (1) sharp, (2) without 
respect of persons, but (3) just.—Ver. 2. “ Exile 
is honourable if it happens to us for Christ’s 
sake; the man who has to endure it because of 
sin cannot comfort himself therewith” (Srcx.). 
—‘*These were certainly thoroughly scattered 
sheep, because they had forsaken their Shepherd! 
He that will not allow himself to be gathered 
under the wings of Jesus, will be carried away by 
the wind of the divine wrath down to hell. And 
let a man flee whither he will, if he wants a good 
conscience, then the vengeance of God follows: 
there is no possibility of escape from Him” (B. B). 
—Under the sword of God: (1) the man whom 
the flame in the inner man, the fire of conscience, 
does not consume, (2) is struck down by the out- 
ward calamities of life, (3) or he is carried away 
by every gust of wind—of pleasure, of opinion, etc., 
in the world, and so is lost.—Ver. 3. ‘* Divine 
providence and goodness remembers mercy in the 
midst of wrath, because of the Messiah, who was 
to be born of this seed” (StoxK.).—‘‘ Otherwise it 
would have happened as in the case of Sodom and 
Gomorrah” (L.).—Think how we are first bound 
up in the skirt of the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ! And noone will pluck us out of His 
hand.—Ver. 4. ‘‘This is not to be literal fire, 
but something much more real even than this, 
the fire of the wrath of God, when He gives 
them over to the curse, and to the everlasting. 
torment of an evil conscience ; and this fire is 
to take hold of all Israel, with the exception 
of those preserved in the skirt of the garment” 
(Cocc.). 

Ver. 5 sqq. The greater the benefit, the greater 
ought to be the gratitude.— ‘‘In the Church, 
greater sins are often committed than vutside of 
it” (St.).—After the manner of Jerusalem, those 
cities acted in later times, where most of Jesus’ 
miracles were wrought (Matt. xi.).—Outward 
advantages, without the inward disposition to 
correspond, are tow for the fire.—‘‘ We have 
therefore to see to it, that we bear the pleasure 
(the burden) of prosperity with a strong mind” 
(C.).—To whom much is given, of him much may 
be required, and much is required; and yet there 
shall only be required faithfulness in stewardship, 
and that gratitude which is so easily understood 
of itself.—‘* He that knows his Lord’s will, and 
does it not, sins more grievously, and has moré¢ 
grievous punishment to expect, Luke xii. 47° 
(O.).—‘* Perversion of the true doctrine and of 
the true worship and unholy living draw tha 
judgments of God after them” (Tis. Brs.).—- 
Ver. 6 sqq. ‘The heterodox often show in their 
worship more zeal, earnestness, and stedfastness 
than the orthodox” (Sr.),—‘‘ Their vices we 
often adopt from the heathen, and in what is 
good allow them the advantage. They ought to 
have learnt from us, and we may learn even fron: 
them ” (B. B.).—Ver. 8 sqq. ‘‘ As it is the com- 
fort of the pious: if God be for us, who can be 
against us? so it is the terror of the ungodly: 
since God is against you, who will be for you?” 
(Stox.)—The divine judgments in the world ara 
a mirror for the world.—Ver. 9. The individuality 
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of the ee of God an interesting historivai 
theme.—Ver. 10. ‘‘ Famine has no eyes, no ears, 
po hands, but teeth. It has no respect of persons, 
nor does it listen to anything, nor does it give, 
but is cruel and unmerciful ” (Srox.).—Fathers 
often enough devour their children by the bad 
example which they give them. And children 
devour their fathers by their covetousness, want 
of affection, disobedience, by the grief which they 
prepare for them.—Ver. 11. In him that does not 
sanctify God, God sanctifies Himself.—I live, and 
yeshall live also. But it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God. These are con- 
trasts.—How many profane the sanctuary of God 
by sleep, by extravagance in dress, by their dis- 
tracted worldly thoughts !—Ver. 13. There thou 
seest how zealous love can be. This causes the 
jealousy of Him who is Israel’s Husband. —There- 
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fore we ouguit to hear beiimes, lest we be cou 
pelled to feel when it is too late.—Ver. 14. How 
| many such mon uments of divine retribution stand 
on our life-path! We walk past, yes, alas! past 
them. Into the mirror of the judgments of God 
| we look in vain, just as into that of the divine 
law.—‘‘ Tf love cannot improve us, then must we 
feel the iron sceptre” (B. B.).—Ver. 17. ‘All 
the creatures are ready for vengeance, and wait 
merely for God’s command ” (Stcx.).—‘‘ If men 
do not terrify us, then there are the beasts” 
| (Srox.).—Thus there is a chain of divine punish- 
ments ; one takes the other’s hand.—“‘ In the end, 
itis God with whom we have todo. Be not, then, 
like the dog which bites the stone, and not the 
hand which threw it!” (Stcox.)— ‘‘God sub- 
scribes the threatening with the royal monogram 
of His name” (A L.). 





3. THE Two Discourses oF REBUKE (CH. VI. AND VII.). 


‘a. vi. 1. And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying: Son of man, set 
2 thy face toward the mountains of Israel, and prophesy to them. And say, 
3 Ye mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord Jehovah. Thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah to the mountains and to the hills, to the brook-channels and 
to the valleys: Behold, I, even I, cause a sword to come upon you, and I 


— 


destroy your high places. 


And your altars are desolated, and your sun- 


pillars are broken in pieces; and I make your slain to fall before your dung- 


idols. And I lay the carcases of the 
and scatter your bones round about 
shall the cities be laid waste, and the 
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children of Israel before their dung-idols. 
your altars. In all your dwelling-places 
high places become desolate, in order that 


your altars may be laid waste and broken in pieces, and your dung-idols be laid 
waste and done away with, and your sun-pillars be thrown down, and your handi- 


works be rooted out. 
Jehovah. 


worl 


And the slain falls in your midst, and ye know that I am 
And I leave a remnant, inasmuch as there are to you some that have 


escaped the sword among the heathen nations, when ye are scattered in the 


countries. 


And your escaped ones remember me among the heathen nations, 


whither they are carried captive, when I have broken their whorish heart, which 
hath departed from me, and their eyes, which go a whoring after their dung-idols; 
and they feel loathing in their faces for the evil things which they have done in 
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respect of all their abominations. 


And they know that I am Jehovah; not in 
vain have I said that I would do this evil unto them. Thus saith the Lord 


Jehovah: Strike *into thy hand, and stamp with thy foot, and say, Woe to all 
the evil abominations of the house of Israel, who shall fall by the sword, by the 


{2 famine, and by the pestilence. 


He that is far off shall die by the pestilence; 


and he that is near shall fall by the sword; and he that remained over, anu he 
that is preserved, shall die by the famine; and I accomplish My fury upon [in] 


13 


them. And ye know that I am Jehovah, when their slain are in the midst of 


their dung-idols round about their altars, at every high hill, upon all the tops of 
the mountains, and under every green tree, and under every thick terebinth, on 


whatever place they did offer sweet savour to all their dung-idols. 
out My hand upon them, and make the land a desert and waste more than the 


And I stretch 


wilderness of Diblath, in all their dwelling-places; and they know that I am 


Jehovah. 


Ver. 
Ver. 5. Anoth. read.: povhyby 199. 


Wersa6. 5. ie 
Ver. 9. Sept. 
Ver. 12. ‘O tyyus tv poupose .. . 


Ver. 18... 


ty aon + xatoixia vue. Ai mohes — 
ras tee 

- OTh OutaLone, Tn zapoia KUT 

6 OE paxpacy Ev Ooeveeron 


. buoy 


8 Vulg.: .. . rupibus et vallibus—(Anoth. read : 
Vulg.: simulacrorum vestrorum, 


331758 is wanting in some.) 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


The first discourse is not exactly a continuation, 
or even a farther elucidation of what precedes, but 
a word by itself, although with reference to what 
went before. Its resemblance to Jeremiah will 
be shown by manifold points of contact with the 
style of Jeremiah. According to Caly., Ezekiel 
turns now from Judah to Israel (?).—Ver. 1. Comp. 
ch. i. 3, iii. 16.—Ver. 2. 9995 ow expresses the 
direction, and that simply: toward; the trans- 
lation of Sy by: ‘‘ against,” is stronger than is 
necessary.—The mountains of Israel remove, of 
course, the horizon of the prophet from Jeru- 
salem, which was hitherto mainly the subject of 
discourse, to a greater distance; but the expres- 
sion is used, not so much in order to characterize 
the whole land according to its peculiarity, as a 
land of mountains in the sense of Deut. xi. 11 
(HENGsT.), which in the counection here would 
be quite superfluous; but the mountains come 
into consideration, as the sequel shows, as Israel’s 
well-known, favourite places of sacrifice (Jer. iii. 
6). According to J. D. Mich.: ‘‘a prophecy 
against the remnant of the ten tribes in Pales- 
tine, which took part even in Hezekiah’s and 
Josiah’s passover.” As in the case of words of 


speaking, ony might alsomean: ‘‘to prophesy 
of them;” but they are—Ver. 3—formally ad- 
dressed. Comp. 1 Kings xiii. 2.—py~ may 
be a narrow valley, a defile, and equally well a 
river-bed, a brook-channel.—For nigerady we have 


in the Qeri: nivsadr. Not for the purpose of 


depicting the whole land, but in order graphically | 


to set forth the mountains; or because defiles 
and valleys, on account of the growth of trees, 
are distinctively for idolatrous services (e.g. the 
valley of Hinnom, Jer. vii. 31, xxxii. 35). In 
the latter respect, the sword comes and destroys 
the high places, as high places of worship, self- 
chosen ; hence your.—5x¢ 43979 energetically ex- 
pressive. The sword-tone from ch. v. begins 
again to make itself heard. 


Ver. 4. yowy) perf. Niph. of ppv’, comp. ch. 
iv. 17; here of being rendered silent by devasta- 


tion : to lay waste.—The altars where sacrifices 
are offered.— DIN only in the plural, statues, 


images of the Phenician sun-god (Baal-Ham- 
man); RASCcHI: “ sun-pillars.”—prdybq likewise 
only in the plural, certainly not : *« stocks,” 
from bbs, ‘to roll” (?), but undoubtedly con- 
nected with bbs and Obs, “*dung,” unless: the 
“abominable,” ‘‘horrible,” from the original 
meaning: ‘‘ to separate,” ‘‘to divide.” Hiv: 
stone monuments (contemptuously : loose stones), 
dead masses of stone. (Perhaps: ‘your excre- 
ments.”)—s95, ““in face of,” lying before the 
face. Dust to dung.—Ver. 5. 795 is : something 
fallen, a dead body; comp. Lev. xxyi. 30.—pyy 
is ‘‘what is strong,” hence: a bone, (Lav. re- 
marks here, that perhaps also they made them- 
selves be buried beside their idols, and that now 


the bones »f the dead were to be brought out and 
scattered Ly their enemies seeking after the orna- 
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ments of the dead.) The discourse is addressed 
to the mountains; but as it is spoken of the chil- 
dren of Israel, so also in reality it is spoken ¢o them. 

In Ver. 6 the place of execution is extended by 


means of p3ymyawn1g $33 to the inhabited land, 
more specially to the cities (Jer. il, 28).— 
mp20nn, with significant allusion to a9n (sword). 


—ynd : the extermination of the idolatrous wor- 


ship therefore is the object.—\nwy). HENGST.: 
‘and become guilty,” be convicted as guilty by 
means of the destruction. pw is ‘‘to demolish,” 
‘to break in pieces,’ and from that morally: 
to commit a fault, and consequently to become 
guilty, finally: to suffer punishment. Guilt 
appears a strange thought for our context here. 
—Ver. 7. Slain [sing.]; the individual instead of 
all who are like him, one here, another there.— 
Because the discourse reaches a pause, after the 
personal element (as in vers. 4, 5) has been added 
to the material, there is mentioned as the result 
the experimental knowledge of Jehovah,—not so 
much of His being God alone, as of His eternity ; 
here in contrast with the idols which pass away. 
With such knowledge taken into view as the 
effect of later experience, the way is paved at the 
same time for Ver. 8. (Ew. converts *p7n)7}, 
which is to him ‘‘ incapable of explanation ”’ (! !), 
into yy725, which he attaches to ver. 7.)—The 


remnant are such as have escaped so far as the 
sword is concerned, etc.; comp. ch. v. 2, 12, 3 
(Roms xe 2a 5).—p3n72, inf. Niph. 
with plur. suffix, for p5n)7372. 

Ver. 9. Comp. Luke XV. 17 sqq. (Lev. xxvi. 
41).—7wy : if, or when.— 7 7QwW3 Ges. under- 
stands in a middle sense: ‘‘f break for myself.” 
HeEnest.: ‘‘ The passivity passes over, as it were, 
from those whose heart is broken to Him by 
whom, and in whose interest, it has been broken. 
I was broken, instead of: I have broken for my- 
self.” [Others: By whose whorish heart I am 
broken (with pain, Gen. vi. 6). Hutz.: their 
heart and eyes, which could not be satisfied with 
whoredom (ch. xvi. 28, 29), God will then 
“‘ satisfy”? with bitter feelings (\Myaiym insteac 
of nu). Ew. reads, instead of ‘7799 WR, 
‘*more simply,” WDW)-« The LXX. have read 
‘nyaws.] Is there an allusion to David in Ps. li. 17 
(2 Sam. xi. 2), as Hengst. supposes?—ppy is found 
properly only of the woman, as here also in the 
application to the marriage relationship of Israel 
to Jehovah. The word means properly : to incline; 
but whether is it towards or away from? In 
the latter sense (Hos. ix. 1) we have it inter- 
preted by means of soy 7D77ws ; in the former 
by means of —4hN.—{~ppr (wp) with Dag. 
euphon. in the last.—pp 955, not of the idols 
= yn, vers. 4, 5, but of the escaped, who feel 
loathing in their own faces (‘‘ not reciprocally,” 


Hirz.). (HENGst.: to become a loathing to them- 
selves. ROSENM.: so that their face shows the 


loathing.) Ch. xx. 48, xxxvi. 31.—myin-by : 
‘in reference to,” as respecting, etc. Comp. 
besides, Jer. xxii, 22; Hos. iv. 19.—$55, iike 


by, of which it is an abbreviation. 
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Ver. 10. Like ver. 7, a pause in the discourse, a 
\epetition of the object in view. He remains 
what He is, but they must change, must away 
back to Him. In this experimental way they 
come to know Jehovah.—p)n (jn), gratis, 


frustra, in complete form oan~by. That the 
deed proves the word is not the special point of 
this second pause in the discourse, but (according 
to the accents) the eternity of Jehovah, as in ver. 
7, in contrast with the idols that pass away, so 
now in contrast with those who change in Israel. 
—The words ‘*Not in vain have I said,’’ etc. 
(comp. on ch, xiv. 23), show in general how it is 
oe by means of the fulfilment of what has 

een said, that they can acquire from experience 
the knowledge of Jehovah; and they form, be- 
sides, the transition to Ver. 11: -pyx-75. Pain 
and displeasure, in general lively emotion (Num. 
xxiv. 10; Ezek. xxi. 19 [17], xxii. 13). Not 
like ch. xxv. 6 or 2 Sam, xxii. 43. But comp., 
as to the first gesture, ver. 14. Either: with the 
hand upon the thigh (Jer. xxxi. 19), or: one 
hand into the other. The gesture with the.foot 
Hengst. takes in the sense of impatience, which 
cannot wait for the suffering following upon the 
sinful action. The prophet symbolizes in his own 
person the indignation of Jehovah.— wy, accord- 
ing to Keil, a conjunction : that. 

Ver. 12. Since the ‘‘ house of Israel” (ver. 11) 
as a whole is interpreted by means of 4w» in the 
plural, and since, in fact, more exactly it is those 
who fall by the sword, ete., the specification of 
our verse refers to the same parties. He that is 
far off, who may reckon himself far off from the 
sword, which is first named in ver. 11, dies by 
that which is last named in ver. 11, and hence 
relatively farthest off: pestilence. He that is 
near, who is near the death by famine, the 
second named, does not, however, perish by it, but 
falls by what is still nearer to him (according to 
ver. 11), the first named sword. He that re- 
maineth over, viz, from the pestilence, and he 
that is preserved, viz. from the sword, dies never- 
theless, as it were of himself, by the famine. 
The prevailing reference here, according to ch. 
iv., v., is to the siege of Jerusalem; but 7yy97 
is not on that account: he that is besieged 
(Hirz.). Comp. besides, ch. v. 13. 

Ver. 13. A third pause in the discourse ; comp. 
vers. 7,10. The point ir hand is the eternity of 
Jehovah—the beginning being at the same time 
resumed in a supplementary way now at the 
close and terinination of the discourse—in con- 
trast with the land, consequently with what has 
been promised and given by Jehovah Himself! 
Thus the accomplishment of the divine fury just 
threatened (ver. 12) is brought about. Perhaps 
also the hearers of the prophet are addressed, who 
may be conceived of as acquiring such knowledge. 
Comp. besides, vers. 4, 5; 1 Kings xiv. 23; 
2 Kings xvii. 10; Deut. xii. 2; Isa. lvii. 5 sqq.; 
Hos. iv. 13; Jer. ii. 20, iii. 6.— Heights of hills 
and tops of mountains, as being nearer heaven, 
the heavenly powers, as it were like natural 
altars of the earth, adapted also for watching the 
progress of the sacrifice, of the sacrifcial smoke 
mentioned in what follows.—Not forests, groves, 
but single green trees found in the brook-channels 


and ravines.—7>x like ibe; from its strength, a 


tree similar to the oak, ever-green, rich in shade, 
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with fruit in clusters, capable of reaching a great 
age, hence also used for monuments, landmarks, 
and the like (Kimcut: our elms). In arboricul- 
ture the tree most preferred, perhaps as being 
sacred to Astarte. wy» Dp, loco quo = ubi.— 
The standing formula in the law of the cflering in 
general, and in particular of the burnt-offering 
which is wholly consumed, AM\y mo, ‘‘savour of 
rest,” is a bitter criticism, where God must pro- 
nounce it of the worship of idols. (‘The idea of 
rest is, like that of peace, synonymous with ac- 
ceptability, pleasantness, so that the formula is 
intended to assert that the offering, when it rises 
up, is acceptable, well-pleasing to God,” Baur.) 
Comp. Gen. viii. 21; Ezek. viii-11,—xvi. 18; 
Hos. ii, 18. . 

Ver. 14. The exceedingly expressive gesture 
(ch. xiv. 9, 13) explains itself, in contrast with 
the foregoing spread of idolatry (sno; over 
against DW7)9N) in ver. 13).—npwiny app is: 
a waste and desolation, the greatest waste. 
Comp. ch. v. 14; Jer. vi. 8.—A wilderness of 
Diblah is not known elsewhere, hence many 
have read Riblah, a city which lay on the northern 
boundary of Palestine (?), with 7 local attached 
to it, in this sense : ‘‘ from the wilderness (in the 
south and east) as far as Riblah.” Besides the 
fact that the change of reading is without support 
from the ancient translators, there is so much 
against it in a linguistic and geographical point 
of view (comp. Deut. xxxiv. 11 and 2 Kings 
xxiii, 33; Jer. xxxix. 5, lii. 10), that certainly 
the simpler plan recommends itself, to take 1 
comparatively (}1) and “‘ Diblathah ” = Dib- 
lathaim (Jer. xlviii. 22; Num. xxxiii. 46), which 
is also in the inscription recently discovered at 
Dhiban, on the other side of the Dead Sea comp. 
Schlottmann’s Osterprogramm, 1870; Noldeke, 
Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa von Moab, Kiel, 
1870), the Moabite city on the margin of the 
great wilderness of Arabia Deserta. Comp. Keil 
on the passage. [Hiv. takes ‘‘Diblathah” as a 
proper name formed by Hzekiel, whose appellative 
meaning (the form like AIM, side by side with 


Mom) is perhaps: ‘wilderness of ruin, of de- 


struction ” (Joel ii. 8; Jer. li. 26), analogously t 
** Babylon.”’] 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH. V., VI. 


[In the vision of the siege and the iniquity- 
bearing, a heavy burden of troubles, partly in 
progress, and partly still impending, had been 
announced by the prophet as determined against 
the covenant people. The afilictions of Egypt 
and the trials of the wilderness were, in a manner, 
to pass over them again. But even that was not 
enough; for as their guilt exceeded the guilt of 
their forefathers, so the chastisement now to ba 
received from the hand of God was to surpass all 
that had been experienced in the history of the 
past. This more severe message is unfolded in the 
next vision, that recorded in these chapters. 

The judgments themselves are distributed into 
three classes, according to the threefold division 
of the hair ; the sword was to devour one-third of 
the people ; famine and pestilence another; and 
that which remained was to be scattered among 
the nations. The strongest language is employed 
to describe the calamities indicated under these 
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various heads, and everything is introduced that 
might have the effect of conveying the most 
appalling idea of the coming future. Amid the 
horrors to be produced by famine and pestilence, 
the dreadful words of Moses, that ‘‘ their fathers 
should eat their sons in the midst of them,” are 
reiterated, with the addition of the still darker 
feature, that ‘the sons should also eat their 
fathers ” (ver. 10). The wild beasts of the field, 
too, were to embitter by their ravages the cala- 
mities produced by the evil arrows of famine ; 
and the sword was to pass through the land in 
such fury, that none should be able to escape, 
rendering all a desolate wilderness (ch. vi. 14), 
destroying also their idols, and scattering around 
them the dead carcases of the people, so that the 
things in which they had foolishly trusted should 
only in the day of evil prove the witnesses and 
companions of their ruin (ch. vi. 3-6). Finally, 
in respect to those who should escape the more 
immediate evils, not only should they be. scat- 
tered far anc wide among the nations, but should 
there also meet with taunting and reproaches; 
nay, a sword should be drawn out after them, as 
had already been predicted by Moses (ch. v. 12 ; 
Lev. xxvi. 33); they, too, were to be for burning 
(so also Isa. vi. 18); for the anger of the Lord 
was still to pursue after them with ‘“‘ furious 
rebukes,” until He had completely broken their 
rebellious hearts, and wrought in them a spirit of 
true contrition for sin and perfect reconciliation 
of heart witk God (ch. vi. 9). 

Nothing of a definite nature is mentioned as to 
time and place in this dark outline of revealed 
judgments. That the doom of evil was by no 
means to be exhausted by the troubles connected 
with the Chaldean conquest is manifest ; for that 
portion of the people who were to go into exile 
and be dispersed among the nations were ap- 
pointed to other and still future tribulations. 
There was to be a germinating evil in their 
destiny, because there would be, as the Lord 
clearly foresaw, a germinating evil in their cha- 
racter; and so long as this root of bitterness 
should still be springing up into acts of rebellion 
against God, it should never cease to be recoiling 
upon them with strokes of chastisement in pro- 
vidence. In this there was nothing absolutely 
singular as to the principle on which the divine 
government proceeded—only, as God had con- 
nected himself with Israel in a manner He never 
had done with any nation before, nor would with 
any other again, there should be a certain 
singularity in their case as to the actual experi- 
ence of suffering on account of sin. In their his- 
tory as a peuple, the footsteps of God’s righteous 
judgment would leave impressions behind it of 
unexampled severity, according to the word here 
uttered: ‘‘ And I will do in thee that. which I 
have not done, and whereunto I will not do any 
more the like, because of all thine abeminations.” 

But there is no caprice in the dealings of God. 
When He afflicts with the rod of chastisement 
and rebuke, it is only becaus the righteous prin- 
ciples of His government demand it; and the 
fearful burden of evils here suspended over the 
heads of ancient Israel sounds also a warning- 
note of judgment to all nations and all ages of 
the world. There have been, it is true, such 
changes introduced into the outward administra- 
tion of God’s kingdom, as render it, for the most 
pert, impossible to trace the execution of His judg- 
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ments with the same ease and certainty wath 
which we can mark their course in the history o 
ancient Israel. But it is not the less certain 
that the principles which produced such marked 
effects then are in active operation still; and 
wherever Israel’s guilt is incurred anew, there will 
infallibly be experienced a renewal of Israel’s 
doom. For the gospel has brought no suspension 
of God’s justice any more than of His mercy. It 
contains the most glorious exhibition of His grace 
to sinners; but along with this it contains the 
most affecting and awful display of His righteous 
indignation against sin. Both features, indeed, 
of the divine character have reached under the 
gospel a higher stage of development ; and so far 
has the introduction of the new covenant been 
from laying an arrest on the severity of God, that 
not till it appeared did the Jews themselves 
experience the heaviest portion of the evils 
threatened against them; then only did the 
wrath begin to fall upon them to the uttermost, 
and the days of darkness and tribulation come, 
such as had not hitherto been known. This 
vision of woe, therefore, extends alike over both 
dispensations, and speaks to men of every age 
and clime ; it is a mirror, in which the justice ot 
God reflects itself for the world at large, with no 
further alteration for gospel times than such as is 
implied in the words of the apostle: ‘‘Of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood ot 
the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an 
unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace?” —FarrBairn’s Hzekiel, pp. 64, 
65-67.—W. F.] 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. But what has Israel sought with all its 
idolatry? It has sought a strange righteousness 
instead of that offered to it in the law of God, 
viz. the heathen righteousness, which is that of 
the natural man in his self-will. Therefore God’s 
righteousness in judgment breaks in pieces this 
self-rightecusness in all its manifold forms. 

2. It is therefore the first petition in the prayer 
which the Messiah has taught us: Hallowed be 
Thy name, of which the first step is thus ex- 
pressed in the Heidelberg Catechism: Grant that 
we may rightly know Thee, a point to which this 
chapter also returns over and over again. And 
to glorify and praise God in all His works, as the 
catechism farther teaches, is exactly the opposite 
of the works of our own hands in ver. 6. 

3. Without aremnant, the eternity of the divine 
covenant, and with it the eternity of Jehovah 
Himself, the essence of His name, would fall to 
the ground. The continuity of the Church of 
God is the defence of the divine covenant-faithful- 
ness, the proof of the divine providence (govern- 
ment), the triumph of grace over all judgment. 
He who judges, sifts. 

4, ‘* But first must heart and eye be broken, 
and fallen man must feel a loathing of himself on 
account of his wickedness, before he turns to Him 
who has not spoken in vain. This is the only 
way to the knowledge of the living and true God; 
and we all must first with Israel learn to seek and 
find with broken whorish hearts and eyes the 
light of the gospel in the shame of captivity 
among the blind heathen” (Umpn.). 
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5. **One may certainly feel that he has to do 
with God, but not humble himself; just as Cain 
(Gen. iv, 6) was compelled to tremble before God, 
but always remained the same. So it usually 
happens with the lost. It is certainly a part of 
repentance to recognise God’s judgment, but the 
half merely. To be displeased with oneself is 
the other half” (CAty.). 

6. By consenting to God’s judgment, by ap- 
proving of it and of His righteousness with our 
whole heart, as the prophet is to smite with his 
hands and to stamp with his foot, let us judge 
ourselves, and then we shall not be judged. Our 
justification of God leads to our justification by 
God, in the way shown, e.g., in Ps. li. 

7. It is a specialty of the prophecy of Ezckiel, 
on the one hand, the prominence given to Jenoyah, 
who speaks and will act accordingly (ch. v.), and, 
on the other, the emphasis laid on knowledge as 
the result of experience. Because Jehovah speaks 
in accordance with His nature, will, decree, He 
will be what He is, when what He has said comes 
to pass. In such knowledge of Jehovah, reached 
through experience of what comes to pass, there 
lies an eschatological, New Testament element. 
There is a reference to the fulness of the times, 
alike in the judgment on Israel, and as regards 
the salvation of the whole world. The judgment 
on the heathen element in Israel is, besides, the 
judgment on heathenism in general. Jehovah is 
the holy monogram of all the future, the divine 
motto for the appearing of eternity in time, the 
manifestation of God in flesh. (Comp. Hos. ii. 
19 sqq.) 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Vers. 1, 2. So a son of man may be brought by 
God into such a position as to assail ‘‘mountains” 
even, i.e. those who tower like mountains above 
the level of the rest of men, princes and kings 
and the like, with the word (Ps. exliv. 5).—‘‘ Sin 
not only pollutes man, but drags the rest of the 
creatures also into suffering along with him” 
(a L.).—Ver. 3 sqq. Against the sword of God 
idols are of no avail.—How many a place con- 
demns many a man, and becomes his place of 
judgment !—There thou seest the manifold ways 
of men, in which they depart from the One Living 
God, and make to themselves broken cisterns, 
Jer. ii. 13.—In particular, a false worship does 
not remain unpunished, although it boasts a long 
time.—The power of strange gods over a heart 
which is not at home with God, and which follows 
unceasingly its strange lust: this, namely, that 
house and heart become desolate places of death. 
—Ver. 6. God first smites man repeatedly on the 
hand ; at last He smites in pieces the works of his 
hands.—Ver. 7. ‘‘ If, therefore, sin is committed 
in our midst, be not silent, laugh not, give no 
applause’ (Srox.).—God is not less to be known 
in His judgments.—Vers. 1-7. God and idols: 
(1) how His word condemns them ; (2) how His 
judgment annihilates them ; (3) how those who 
serve them come to shame, spiritually and cor- 
poreally. 

Ver. 8. ‘‘The Jews among the heathen nations 
—an example of the goodness, but also of the 
severity, of God, both leading us to repentance ” 
4Stox.).—‘‘ God kas and keeps for Himself at all 
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times a little flock in the world, which can be 
overpowered by no one” (Cr.).—‘‘ Yes, what is 
there that is not scattered over the earth! Only 
think of the many graves and gravestones!” 
(StcK.)—Ver. 9. ‘*So long as it goes well with 
the sinner, he is usually deaf and blind amid al! 
admonitions and judgments. What a benefit 
therefore conferred by God, when he opens his 
eyes and ears by means of evil days!” (St.)— 
‘* Among the heathen ” means grace in the strange 
land, where one was not to expect it.—The blessing 
of affliction.—In prosperity misery, in adversity 
salvation !— Remembrance a way to God. -- 
“* Affliction is, as it were, a hammer for our strong 
heart, and is able to force tears from the eyes ” 
(a L.).—‘‘ Misery is the best preacher of repent- 
ance, when one will not listen to others. The 
majority are always like horses and mules ; they 
are not to be brought to God otherwise than by 
bits and bridles, whips and rods”’ (B. B.).—In 
idolatry there is a whorish ardour, as the religious 
history of heathendom characteristically proves. 
—‘‘For it is chastity of the spirit to serve God 
purely’ (C.).—How must the good God thus go 
after us men, in order merely to bring back our 
heart and our eyes even from destruction ! — 
‘¢The sinner has nothing of his own, neither his 
heart, nor his eyes, nor his feet; everything be- 
longs to the world, and is in the service of the 
devil” (A L.).—‘‘ The true grief for our sin 
begins in the heart, manifests itself through the 
eyes, and proves itself in the whole life and walk” 
(Stox.).—‘‘ Sincere repentance never comes too 
late, but has always access to the grace of God, 
Rev. iii. 17, 19” (W.).—‘* When it is right in 
the penitent heart, there is also loathing of cur- 
selves, Luke xviii..13” (after St.). 

Ver. 10. ‘‘The knowledge of God a fruit of 
repentance ” (C.).—‘‘ Men make their boast with 
empty threatenings; but with God there is 
earnestness” (B. B.).—-Ver. 11. Ezekiel’s ex- 
clamation of woe has, as one may say, hand and 
foot. The whole man is wholly in it with his 
heart. Such excitement is not to be blamed in 
any servant of the Living God. The messengers 
of peace at least (Matt. x.) are to shake the 
dust off their feet. And He Himself, the Peace- 
ful One, has in Luke xi. uttered one woe after 
another.—‘‘ God has many rods, wherewith He 
chastises evil-doers, but three especially, in which 
all the rest are gathered up” (L.).—Ver. 12. 
‘*No man can escape God” (Srcx.).— Death 
overtakes us in all forms; woe to the impenitent: 
—‘‘There are two kinds of flight from God : one 
which is of no use, and that by means of true re- 
pentance, which avails” (L.).—Ver. 18. ‘‘ As is 
the case with Paul in Phil. iii., it causes the pro- 
phet also no annoyance to say the same thing 
repeatedly ” (Stcx.).—How sin can turn what is 
pleasing to the Most High into exactly the 
opposite !—Ver. 14. ‘‘ When God has held His 
hand long enough stretched out to allure, to 
bless, then at length He stretches it out also to 
punish ” (SroK.).—The wilderness shall blossom 
(Isa. xxxv.); but what was bloss-ming may alsa 


become a wilderness, and both from God.— 


‘Jehovah is He who will be what He is; in 
other words, He who shows His eternity and 
power, and fulfils His word, and does not change, 
nor deny Himself ” (Coce.). 
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CHAPTER VII. 


And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, And thou, son of man, 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah: An end to the soil of Israel! the end comes 
upon the four corners [borders] of the land. Now [comes] the end upon thee, 
and I send Mine anger into thee, and judge thee as thy ways [are], and give 
upon thee all thine abominations. And Mine eye will not restrain itself from 
[have piry upon] thee, neither will I spare; for [out] thy ways will I give upon 
thee, and thine abominations shall be in thy midst; and ye know that I am 
Jehovah ‘Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, An evil, one evil, behold it cometh. 
An end cometh, there cometh the end; it awaketh for thee, behold, it 
cometh. The turn (?) cometh to thee, O inhabitant of the land; the time 
cometh ; the day is near, tumult and not joyous shouting upon the mountains. 
Now will I shortly pour out My fury upon thee, and I accomplish Mine anger 
upon [in] thee, and judge thee as thy ways [are], and give upon thee all thine 
abominations. And Mine eye will not forbear, and I will not spare ; as thy 
ways [are] will I give upon thee, and thine abominations shall be in thy midst; 
and ye know that it is I, Jehovah, that smiteth. Behold, the day, behold, it 
cometh: the turn (?) springeth up; the rod sprouts; pride blossoms. The 
violence riseth up into the rod of wickedness; not of them, nor of their 
multitude, nor of their pomp; neither is there anything glorious upon 
[in, among] them. The time comes, the day arrives ; let not the buyer rejoice, 
nor the seller mourn ; for heat [of anger] cometh upon the whole multitude 
thereof. For the seller shall not return to what is sold, even were 
their life still among the living; for the vision is upon [against] the whole 
multitude thereof; he shall not return, nor shall they—in his iniquity is 
every one’s life—show themselves strong. They blow the horn, and make all 
ready, and there is none who goeth to the battle; for My heat of anger is 
upon [against] their whole multitude. The sword without, and the pestilence 
and famine within! He that is in the field shall die by the sword; and he 
that is in the city, famine and pestilence shall devour him. And if their 
escaped ones escape, they are upon the mountains like doves of the valleys, 
all of them cooing, each one in his iniquity. All hands shall be slack, and all 
knees shall dissolve into water. And they gird sackcloth about them, and 
horror covers them; and upon all faces is shame, and baldness on all their 
heads. Their silver shall they cast upon the streets, and their gold shall be 
to them for repudiation. Their silver and their gold shall not be able to 
deliver them on the day of the outpouring of the wrath of Jehovah: they 
shall not satisfy their soul, neither fill their bowels; for it was a stumbling- 
block of their iniquity. And the ornament of his decoration—for pride they 
placed it, and images of their abominations, of their [tmeir accus.] detestable 
things, they made of it: therefore I give it to them for repudiation. And I 
give it into the hands of the strangers for a prey, and to the wicked of 
the earth for a spoil; and they profane her. And I turn away My face from 
them, and they profane My secret; and violent ones come into her, and pro- 
fane her. Make the chain; for the land is full of blood-guiltiness, and the 
city is full of outrage. And I bring wicked ones of the [heathen] nations, and 
they take possession of their houses: and I make the pride of the strong to 
cease; and their holy places are profaned. Destruction cometh [came] ; and 
they seek salvation [peace], and there is none. Destruction upon destruction 
shall come, and rumour shall be upon rumour; and they seek a vision from 
the prophet ; and the law [instruction] shall perish from the priest, and counsel 
from the elders. The king shall mourn, and the prince shall put on blank 
amazement, and the hands of the people in the land shall be slack: according 
to their way will I do unto them, and according to their deserts will I fadge 
them ; and they know that I am Jehovah. ee 


CHAP. VII. 1-7. 


Ge 


++. Tn yn. lop. wipes ix, ro xtpes 4x66 ixi—(Anoth, read.: YPN 82 NI YP.) 


Wer. 2. Sept.: .. . rads Asyes 
Ver. 3.... 1. wepas yur, ro wépas xpos ot. 
Ver. 4. Anoth. read.: T2773. 





Ver. 5, Anoth, read.: 4. 

Ver, 7....% sdoxn... 
gioriz montium. (Anoth. read.: pox fem.) 

Ver. 10. Sept.: . . . “epee xupiov, idou +. xspas Axei— 
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od mesroe DopuSay odd: esa’ Sdivav—contritio super te... prope est dies occisionts, et now 


Ver. 11. K. cuvzpinpes ornpiypece cvopov, x, ob esta BopBav obds sre owovdys. K. odx bE adron slow, obds pose jsos 


is atreis, (Anoth. read.: 9 sy. 


Ver. 13... . 6 xrapesvos xpos toy wwrouvre . . 
ang eUrov od xparnosi. 


. OTs Opeois se. 


Vulg.: et non erit requies in eis.) 


t. wrnlos wbrns obx ckvecxaprles, x. &vOporros iv colar up 


Ver. 14... . xpivers re suueravsa—(Anoth., read.: WyPn, Sept., Arab., Vulg.) 
Ver. 16. ‘Qs wépiorépas pederntixas ravtas deoxTeve, Excorov— 

Ver. 22. . . . sictAsvoovras sis aire &gurAexTas— 

Ver. 23... . wAnpns Acaw— 


Ver. 24.... 
Ver. 27... . Anoth. read.: OFSP|wWp)d). 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


According to Hengst., the first cycle closes here, 
and, in fact, with a song (?). But the ‘‘lyric” 
element (Ew.) is rather a rhetorical one. Neither 
is there any ‘‘solemn close, which corresponds 
with the solemn introduction,” but simply a 
second prophetic discourse attached to the first in 
ch. vi. The prophet has in his eye the time of 
the breaking forth of the divine judgment. 
(Hitzig from ver. 3 onwards works himself into 
the idea of two defective recensions of the 
original text, for which there is no valid ground. 
Neteler lays the Hebrew text as a basis, so far as 
it is confirmed by the Greek translation, in order 
to obtain a ‘‘ piece of four parts carried through 
with complete symmetry.”) 

Ver. i. Comp. ch. vi. 1.—Ver. 2. ANNI, as so 


often, an address to the prophet in contradistinc- 
tion from the people (ch. ii. 8, iii. 25, iv. 1, v. 1). 
The Sept. supplied jg. A mark of exclamation 


is enough.— pp qd, not ‘‘of’’ (HENGST.), nor, as 
Ew. maintains against the accents: ‘ thus saith 
. . . to the fatherland of Israel.” [4% is the 
soil of a country, for which afterwards PONT; 


hence the total ruin. Comp. ch. vi. 14. The 
preceding discourse is brought to a point in this, 
under the motto of the end.—Instead of nya 


the Qeri gives the more usual form ya.— 
Ver. 3. 7a, so that it finds its place in thee, 


where it can have vent.—Ways for walk. In 
accordance therewith will be the judgment. 
Their abominations come upon their own heads. 
—Ver. 4. p3n, ‘‘to restrain oneself,” hence ‘‘to 
spare” (ch. y. 11), to have compassion.—They 
are to see their abominations again in their 
midst, in their consequences. the divine punish- 
ments. Comp. besides, ch. vi. 7. 

Ver. 5. pyr, what is destructive, injurious, 
here conceived of as being so evil, that it is spoken 
of as one standing alone, and not as a succession 
of evils. (Comp. ch. v. 9.) J. D. Muiou.: 
‘‘ which makes an end at once, so that no second 
is necessary.” —The curt, abrupt character of the 
discourse portrays the sudden, violent nature of 
the judgment.—The Chald. read perhaps 4nx. 


Ver. 6. »»pn yp, a play upon words. After 


haying apparently slept so long and so soundly, 
the end (not Jehovah) awakes, and therefore it 





x. erorrpiya ro Gpueyun r. loxvos xdrwv—(Anoth. read. : Oyy, Arab.) 
Vulg.: et secundum judicia— 


comes.— s)x, fem., because Jerusalem is in the 


background, as in ver. 3 also. (‘‘ The repetition 
indicates the certainty, the greatness, and the 
swiftness.”—a L.)— XQ (fem.) resumes the so 


strongly-emphasized nyn of ver. 5, or it stands 
impersonally (Hav., Kern), or it prepares for 
NV¥I in ver. 7, which means ‘‘a crown” in 


Isa, xxviii. 5, a meaning which is not suitable 
here. It might be allowable to translate in our 
verse: ‘‘ the turn comes to thee,” inasmuch as 
mpy from 75y may be something ‘‘ arranged in 
a row together’ with something else, where one 
thing follows another. But this certainly hardly 
suits Ny) in ver. 10. The interpretation most 
in favour, viz. ‘‘ destiny ” (Hrvz.: the goddess of 
fate, properly : vicissitude of fortune, catastrophe), 
gives a suitable although heathenish sense ; we 
would be compelled to admit a borrowing on 
Ezekiel’s part from his Chaldaic surroundings, 
and yet the expression itself is not thereby ex- 
plained. It is sought to be explained by the 
circle of fate, or its being shut up within itself. 
One might think of the return of the sin in the 
punishment, wherewith it finishes its course ; comp. 
vers. 3, 4. ("H¥ in Judg. vii. 8=to return 
circuitously.) Others hold fast by the meaning 
‘‘crown,” and understand by it the kingdom of 
the Chaldeans, or the king of the Chaldeans, 
Hiay., who combats this meaning, asserting that 
in Isa. xxviii. it is a plait of hair that is meant, 
accepts a later Aramaism, 77'HY = Noy, ‘the 
dawn,” viz. of the evil day (Joel ii. 1, 2). Grot. 
with reference to ypn in ver, 6, inasmuch as it 


was customary for judgment to be administered 
in the morning. Others in other ways. Was it 
intended, perhaps, to indicate something equiva- 
lent to: what is marked with the graver (py), 
what is determined, established, as in Jer. xvii. 
i i—pbe, masc., because of what follows (Hos. 
ie pin, artic: dies ille.—Tumult, perhaps 
alarm of war, and in contrast therewith 47, i.e. 
377 (comp. Isa. xvi. 9, 10; Jer. xlviii. 33), cry 


of joy of the vine-dressers (?), or cry of victory, 

Isa. xl. 9 (J. D. Micu.), or festival-pomp of the 

idolaters, ch. vi. 8, 18 (RosENM.). HzEnasT, ; 

‘joyful shout of the mountains,” because the 

shout of joy is heard on them and called forth by 
G 
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them (Ps. ixxxix. 13), in place of which will 
come the painful tumult of those who are 
seeking deliverance. Hav. takes 47 for 4)n, 
“ brightness,” so that the dawn rises without 
mountain - brightness (?), without irradiating the 
mountains which are first to be irradiated (!). 
Ver. 8. mmYy; comp. ver. 3.—3}p; in Deut. 


xxxii, 17 of place, here of time (Job xx. 5). 
Comp. besides, ch. vi. 12, vii. 3, 4.—Ver. 9. 
Comp. ver. 4. The added expression smiteth does 
not aunounce what follows, but meets beforehand 
a false interpretation of the same (the sprouting 
rod). Ver. 10. Comp. on ver. 7.—7NY', because 
of what follows of the springing up, lke a plant, 
from the soil of which the sinners are bragging. — 
The rod is for Israel, in order ta punishment, in 
fact, the staff of the Chaldean ruler, Nebuchad- 
pezzar’s sceptre. What a contrast to Num. xvii. 
2,3! To the “sprouting” of power, which can, 
corresponds the ‘‘blossoming” of pride, which 
will, (453, to boil, to boil over. ) 

Ver. 11. Thus the violence, the violent acting 
which takes place, rises into the rod of wicked- 
ness, i.e. which punishes the wickedness of Israel ; 
into the staff, sceptre, of the Chaldean, where- 
with Israel’s wickedness is smitten (Isa. x. 5). 
Other expositors interpret Aw already in ver. 
10 of the tribe of Judah (Grort.), its royal 
nceptre (Cocc.), and refer alike jy} there and 


on here to the complete sinful development of 
the kingdom (Ew.), so that the rod of wicked- 
ness would be that rod wherewith wickedness 


smites itself. Grot. takes badversative ; the violent 
Chaldean rises up against the wicked tribe of 
Judah. Coocc.: Israel’s violent conduct (Gen. 
vi. 11) brings upon them instead of God the 
sceptre of the Chaldean dominion of wickedness. 
It would be natural to understand the immedi- 
ately following not of them, etc., in such a way 
that this ‘“‘rod of wickedness,” ‘‘ of violence,” 
would now be pointed out more definitely, in as 
fer as it is not to spring forth from Israel 


(onp-s5), neither from their roaring (}y9n, 
Isa. v. 13, 14, the noisy, politically-roused mul- 
titude), nor from their humming (by paronomasia, 
equivalent to: pomp), consequently neither of 
democratic nor of aristocratic origin (comp. 
1 Kings xii, 11). am or ppm, plu. Dp pA 


(only to be found here); pmnpn for an pnrn, 
Gus.: of their possessions, Kr1i: the multitude 
of possessions. 
them (yet again),”—like p97 on in Isa. lvii. 6,— 
however much they may hold up their heads ; 


Jewish expositors resolve it into Wy on x) 


on, and understand it of their children (so the 


Chaldee).; HAv.: cares, anxieties, these are as 
useless as the multitude of the people them- 
selves!?] The penal judgment will come from 
outside themselves. Hunast.: “It is a throw- 
ing contempt on the ‘we,’ which they had con- 
tinually in their mouth, and repeated with great 
emphasis: we, we shall do everything, etc. (Jer. 


xxx. 21; Zech. x. 4),”— oa mony, Ges. from 
m3, Keil, from 7)9, ‘‘to be prominent ;” something 
gloricus. [HAv.: ‘‘and there isa want of beauty 





(He=nest.: ‘‘nor of them, and. 





in them.” (The word is found only here. )— 
According to the Jewish expositors, my for 


nnd, from 73, loud lament. Henest.: ‘‘ that 


wailing will be forgotten in deep despair.” 
(Coce. making it refer to the falling sceptre of 
David, they will be obliged to conceal their wail- 
ing on that account before the tyrant who con- 
quers them!) Ew.: ‘Nothing will remain of 
the wicked, neither of their proud, haughtily ~ 
blustering, luxurious conduct, in prosperity as 
hitherto, nor of their sighing or even their discon- 
tented grumbling and murmuring in adversity. E 
Similarly Calvin, of the root and branch destruc- 
tion of them, their multitude, their possessions. ] 


Accordingly xb 35) xb) are understood as short 
sentences descriptive of the result of the stroke of 
ver. 10 (Kutt), the effect of the repetition being 
heightened by the omission of the verb, as if they 
were exclamations. As forthe rest, Hitz. remarks 
excellently : ‘‘unannounced ds zaiwrns the day 
will come, unexpectedly, and so much greater 
the shock of surprise.” 

After a second emphasizing in ver. 12 of the 
leading thought of the proclamation—comp. ver. 
7—s2, yun, proph. preterites—the buyer and 
the seller are given as an exemplification from 
the dealings of ordinary life. The former is not 
to rejoice in the possession which he covets ; he 
does not come into the enjoyment of it. The 
latter is not to mourn over the loss of a property 
he would fain retain, but which has been alienated 
from necessity ; much else is at stake: for Nn, 


elsewhere AN pM, comes upon mina (the 


suffix agreeing with Sey noted, or referring 
to Jerusalem), the whole of the people is con- 
sumed. Comp. Ps. xxxix. 6. Hrnest.: the 
multitude which makes so much ado about 
nothing.—The general reason is followed in ver. 
13 by a more special one (as Hengst.), or by what 
is merely a specializing of ~,77.—°3 might also 


stand in the sense of: but certainly, i.e. the 
seller is not to mourn, bué certainly he shall not 
return to his property that is sold; hence the 
possible return thereto must not be a motive for 
him not to mourn. That is to say, the sedler 
would have, — and therefore is this specialty intro- 
duced, in order, at the same time, to mark the 
national ruin,—according to Ley. xxv., the pros- 
pect of the year of jubilee, the carrying out of 
which is thus attested here (HAV.), or at least 
presupposed in its idea, and therewith the return 
to what he had sold remained open. (Philipps. 
thinks of the right of the seller at any time to 
buy back again what was sold, either himself or 
through the nearest kinsman, for the selling price, 
Ruth iv.; Jer. xxxii.) But although in other 
circumstances the man who has no possession, 
the vexed poor man, has a better chance of being 
left behind than the man who has a possession, 
the joyous rich man, in the case impeding it 
will in general be otherwise, i.e. quite ulike for 
the one and for the other. Jndividuals, indeed, 
will remain alive. = )y)), a conditional cireum- 
stantial clause (Hiv., Kur), so that the case is 
supposed, that their (viz. the sellers’) life is 
among the living, that they come out of it with 
their life. The seller, consequently, is used col- 
lectively for the individuals who as such enme 





to be considered. The judgment applies to the 
persons—this is the leading thought—and not, as 
the expositors assert, to their possession. Hence 


mon bo-byeay5 is repeated from ver. 12, but 
insteacl of yn we have by paronomasia pin, the 


glowing heat seen in the prophetic vision (ch. i.). 
jn might perhaps confirm the interpretation of 


DT in ver. 7 as what is fixed, determined. 


In like manner 3)y sb is resumed from the 
beginning of our verse, and that in the same 
sense, so that it is certainly not to be translated: 
“for the prophecy against the whole multitude 
shall not return” (JER.), a thought which is too 
little in keeping with the exceptional earnestness 
of the context. Rather is the statement meant 
to be something additional as to the persons, ap- 
pended to the special exemplification of the seller. 
Hence wy) equivalent to: since every one has 
* his lite in his iniquity,” and it is therefore very 
questionable whether (as was parenthetically sup- 
posed above) ‘‘ their life” might be “still among 
the living.” —prnn) x5: they shall not show 
themselves strong, manifest strength, courage ; 
the iniquity cripples their power of life, with 
which what follows agrees admirably. [Other 
expositions: Ewaup: ‘‘ But certainly they may 
become unfortunate or the reverse for a time: he 
who was compelled to sell his property may not 
even obtain it in the year of jubilee, or, on the 
other hand, the divine punishment may no longer 
light upon the rich brawlers, yet the former re- 
main in their lust after a life of sense in the 
world, without coming to repentance through 
adversity (Ps. xvii. 14), and the latter do not 
suffer themselves to be drawn out of their sins by 
prosperity ; all are irresolute, cowardly people,” 
ete. Hav. explains the last clause also of the 
year of jubilee still, whose object is ‘‘to be 
strengthened in life” (\n%n, an accus. to be con- 
nected with the passive \ptmn’), so that -one 


springs up into new life: there has been a restora- 
tion—a new birth. No one is to obtain a new 
strength of his vital powers by means of his sin; 
rather do those fearful Sabbatical years make 
their appearance, Ley. xxvi. 34 sq. The second 


aw wh has also been understood by some in 
the sense that no one ‘‘turns,” although the 
prephecy summons all to repentance, which agrees 
just as little with the context. ws) is inter- 
preted on the part of some by an omission of the 
relative : ‘‘every one whose life is in his iniquity,” 
while others take the first suffix pleonastically, 
in this way: “they shall not any of them 
strengthen themselves by means of (on account 
of) the iniquity of his life,” so as to be able to 
stand against their enemies. The plural with 
the collective y»y. Henest.: ‘‘The seller will 
in no case return to the property which he has 
sold, so that he should be obliged to regard it 
with pain, for the whole land is stripped of its 
inhabitants; but it may also happen that he loses 
his life, and he has to account it good fortune if 
this does not take place, so that the thing sold 
cannot be a source of pain to him: and many a 
one (ys) ill not retain his life because of his 
misdeed.”] The LXX. read pry instead of yyy. 


Ver. 14. The predicted feebleness is placed _be- 
fore our eyes in a picture all but ironical.— 





od 


(where 





yipma has nothing to do with Jer. vi. 1 
Tekeaisa proper name), Butan infin. absol., with 
prepcsition and article, is grammatically too bold. 
Neither are we to translate, as Hengst. does: 
““they blew with a loud blast,” but (as also the 
Sept.) as designating the instrwment wherewith 
the blast ismade. The infin. absol. pon (poa)— 





comp. Nah, ii 4 [3] (a military term)—shortly 
for the finite verb (Ew. Gram. § 351, c).— 


mindy, Hitzig acutely: to the battle, not: 
into the battle.—Comp. besides, vers. 17, 12: 
Lev. xxvi. 17.—Ver. 15. Comp. ch. v. 12, vi. 
12; Lam. i. 20. Comp. also Mark xiii, 15, 16. 
Instead of acting offensively, not-even on the de- 
fensive ; without resistance they fall victims, 
partly to the sword of the enemy, which, accord- 
ing to ch. v. 7, is the sword of God, partly to the 
pestilence combined with the famine. 

Ver. 16. The fate of those of them who in any 


way escape is localized upon the mountains by 


for 5y, ch. vi. 13), having fled thither (Ps. xi. 1; 
Mark xiii. 14; Luke xxi. 21, 22), they shall be 
there like, etc., their condition being compared 
to that of doves of the valleys, i.e. doves which, 
having lost their nests, are not like wild doves at 
home upon the mountains, and which, - when 
frightened by birds of prey, make known their 


sorrow, their painful feeling.—p)pn nbs, rightly 
Keru: figure and reality mixed up together; in 
form belonging to the comparison, in reality to 
the things compared. The stronger expression 
non, not without reference to 79\7 in vers. 13, 
14, and their tumult going before.—For yy)y3 wy, 
comp. ver. 13. As is their life, if they still save 
it, so is their expression of that life, and, in fact 


(by the individualization of the all, ob), each 
one gives utterance to his sorrow in his iniquity, 
as a sorrow that is deserved, therefore as a penal 
sorrow. [The LXX. read perhaps ‘npn. But 
the text is not to be changed in accordance there- 
with, for certainly in what follows the farther 
description of these fugitives is given.] Hence 
ver. 17 is not to be understood of the whole people 
(KerL, Henest.); it is rather the interpretation 
of the melancholy cooing in ver. 16. A picture 
of the repentance which is wrung from them. 
The hands refuse to perform their office, nay, 
even the knees refuse to stand and keep firm. 
The expression for the latter (ch. xxi. 7) is in- 
tended to portray the complete desolation of ‘heir 
strength; comp. Josh. vii. 5 (Isa. xiii. 7; Ea. xv. 


15). The LXX. too literally. (For 9935n, 
comp. Joel iv. 18.) 

Ver. 18. Along with such (negative) feebleness 
we have (as positive elements): mourning and 
horror, shame and grief. As the expression of 
the first, the cloth of coarse hair, which they 
girt about themselves with a cord (Isa. iii. 24). 
For the second, the strong expression nyybp mnpd2 
(Ps. lv. 5): if mourning is their girdle, then horror 
is their covering. But as shame is upon (by. 
for by) all faces, so baldness is on the back part 
of the head of all, as the result of grief, or il 


must be supposed the custom in mourning (Job 
i. 20), or that they have plucked out their hai 
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in their pain (Ezra ix. 8). Comp. besides, Jer. 
xlviii. 37; Amos viii. 10; and Deut. xiv. 1. 

Ver. 19 speaks in the outset of the fugitives 
still, who cast from them everything that is 
burdensome. But what one casts away, that he 
also in a certain measure repudiates; hence 7749, 
‘detestable thing,” ‘‘abomination.” The re- 
newed mention together of the two principal 
means employed in sinning (silver and gold), in 
the next place, generalizes the circle of the persons 
involved, so as to embrace the people generally. 
Of idols of silver and gold (Isa. ii. 20), however, 
there is no need as yet to think. It is rather 
treasures of that sort that are spoken of, which 
hinder one during a flight, which only provoke 
the booty-loving enemy still more, nay, which, 
now that the saving of life is aimed at, appear 
like rubbish. For that life might be purchased 
therewith is no longer the case, since the day of 
the overflowing (43) wrath of the Eternal (Luke 
xxi, 22) is come (comp. Isa. xiii. 17; Zeph. i. 18; 
1 Pet. i.18). They have neither enjoyment (satis- 
faction) from it, nor even the jilling of the bowels 
by means of it. Silver and gold are, alike for 
the taste and for necessaries (in a practical point 
of view, esthetically and physically considered), 
without significance in this day of judgment ; 
the element which comes in that case into con- 
sideration is the stumbling-block which they made 
of it, so that they fell into iniquity over it. In 
ch. ili, 20 we have a stumbling-block which is 
given. Their riches and their trust in them made 
them satisfied, so that they needed nothing. As 
a punishment, these riches do not now satisfy 
them, do not even fill their belly ; nothing can 
be bought with them so that they may live. 

The giving of a reason for the punishment 
drawn from the guilt leads to a farther descrip- 
tion of this guilt in ver. 20. The } is explanatory. 





Because the riches wherewith Israel was decked 
out, and might adorn herself like a bride, of 
course éy xupi#, were, on the contrary, misused for 
self-exaltation and pride. Comp. Isa. ii— 
ynpw; the subject is the people, or: every one, 


or: one ;—the suffix refers to the ornament of his 
decoration (HAv., KIL: elegant ornaments), by 
which others understand, not the gold and silver, 
but the temple. Hitz. reads 37. From the 


self-exaltation resulted the will-worship, the di- 
versified self-choice in divine worship.— pm yipy, 
as frequently from Deut. xxix. 17 onwards; 
omitted by the LXX.—}3, not: in the temple, 
but: of the silver and gold. Comp. Ex, xxxii. ; 


Hos. ii. 10 [8], viii. 4, xiii, 2.—ynny yo-by; 
the idea of retribution here explains the mad in 


ver. 19.—But as God gives it to them as a thing to 
be cast away and rejected, so He gives it to their 
enemies in ver. 21, who are described as in ver. 24 
(Ps. lxxy. 8), fora prey. The victory of the wicked 
is God’s penal victory.—y wn is not Babylon, but 


we should rather say the wicked of the earth are 
she Babylonians. In defence of the Kethibh 
755m, with fem. suffix (comp. ver. 12), where 
hitherto masculine, Ewald remarks: ‘‘a gradual 
transition from the mase. ‘ny to the holy city, 


which, strictly speaking, is meant, and even 
distinctly named in ver. 28.” The Qeri is 





EZEKIEL. 


—r 





ymbbm}, which Hitzig defends. According te 


Hav. (LXX., Vuue.), to be referred to the 
‘elegant ornament ;” according to others, to 
the objects of worship of gold and silver. 

Ver. 22. on from those at Jerusalem, so that 
the enemy can get the mastery over it. Others: 
I will not look what the enemy shall do, but let 
them act.—From the ‘‘profanation” of what is 
holy an explanation is got of the preceding cha- 
racteristic title of the ‘“‘strangers” as the ‘‘ wicked 
of the earth.” BY is ‘‘something hidden,” 


something concealed ; according to Hav., of the 
place: the sanctuary, the holy of holies, where 
Jehovah dwells in sacred darkness ; according to 
others: the holy land in general; according to 
Hengst., of the matter in hand; the church- 
treasure, which is secularized. [The LXX. read 
perhaps $94p.. Ewap: the treasure of My 


guardianship, i.e. of My country or My people. ] 
The suffixes of Wy and mbbn belong to the city, 


Jerusalem, which always stands in the back- 
ground. Others prefer a neuter construction ; 
KxIL: come ‘‘overit.” For violent ones, comp. 
Matt. xi. 12 (which passage is to be understood 
in accordance with this). 

Ver. 23. In form directed to the prophet, like 
the whole discourse; in substance equivalent to: 
pronounce the captivity to be ready. ‘‘ As it 
were indignant at the profanation, Jehovah com- 
mands to put an end to the doings of the enemy 
by the deportation of those who were left be- 
hind” (H&v.). By means of the article, the 
putting in chains is declared to be no longer a thing 
to be doubted, but certain, quite fixed, just as 
things generally known have the article. Others 
collectively. ‘‘In reality the king was carried 
away in chains and cast into prison” (BuNs.).— 
The plural p95 always means blood poured out; 
hence D9 YHDwy, a trial which is held with 
respect to such a case, a sentence which is pro- 
nounced upon it, a punishment which is decreed 
for it, all of which are unsuitable for the parallel 
pion. Just as unsuitable here is: the right of 
blood-shedding. We are therefore to understand 
it of the case in law, the crime, the blood-guilti- 
ness. Comp. Deut. xix. 6 (Gen. vi. 11). Hay. 
understands it of the judgment on blood-shedding 
(‘‘hence : inexorable, relentless”), while he refers 
pron to the violent enemies. Of course ‘‘blood- 
guiltiness”” gives a reason for (45) something more 
than putting in chains, viz. death; but perhaps 
captivity is thereby meant to be indicated as the 
least thing that can happen to them after guilt 
such as theirs. 

Ver. 24. ‘‘ Wicked heathen”—(ver. 21) so that 
they fall, besides, into bad hands of men (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 14). Comp. Ew. Gram. § 313, c; Hab. 
i. 6 sqq.-—INI, either as in ver. 20: pride (Hiv. : 
everything of which the mighty are wont to 
boast), or: ornament, decoration, glory, of the 
temple (ch. xxiv. 21).—They may be called 
strong, as well because of their real strength, 
when they preserved their fidelity to the Strong 
One who dwelt in their midst, as in accordance 
with their imagined strength (Lev. xxvi. 19). 
Ew. reads Dy Nr, ‘‘their proud splendour. ”— 


ybnp cannot be the Piel of bn», which woulda 
mean ‘‘to divide for a possession,” but is the 
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bn. —onwipn, according to Ew. 
(Gramm. § 215, a) from wap, with vowel 


Niphal of 


pushed back. Rosenm. reads: omwapn; Hav. 
om'vap. Henest.: “those who sanctify them,” 


hence partic. Piet without Dagesch forte of wap, 


understanding the priests now no longer able to 
discharge their functions, whereby the means of 
reconciliation are withdrawn from Israel (Lev. 
xvi.; Isa. xliii. 26, 27). [Others: of unworthy 
Levitical service, inasmuch as the Holy One of 
Israel is also his only true Sanctifier, ch. xxxvii. 28. ] 
“*izekiel points to the cloud only, Jeremiah in 
ch. xxxill. opens the view to the sun hidden be- 
hind it.” By their sanctuaries are understood 
sometimes the buildings of the temple, but, as 
being no longer God’s, sometimes the self-chosen 
ones of the Jews. 

Ver. 25. Hp only here (see Gusen. Lez.). 
According to Meier, not: destruction, but in 
accordance with the root-meaning (‘‘ to draw 
together”), as in the Syr., of the drawing to- 
gether of the skin and hair from fright (horror). 
Exactly so Ew., Henest.: contraction, in con- 
trast with the expansion which is connected with 
all joyful prosperity, and which is founded in the 
nature of the people of God, Gen. xxviii. 14; 
Isa. liv. 8. [HAv.: the conclusion, the close 
(}’p, vers. 2, 6).] For the gender and mase. verb 


comp. Ew. Gramm. § 173, h, 174, g. [Ros.: 7 
paragog.] 3, a proph. perf. (Ker).—‘‘ Peace ” 


is too narrow for pybw, as also attempts at peace 


with money-offerings with Nebuchadnezzar, of 
which some think. The attempts at salvation 
which they make in vain are specified in what 
follows. 

Ver. 26. While the disasters are accumulating, 
and the rumours are multiplying (Matt. xxiv. 6), 
they seek, first of all, from the prophet (the 
generic idea). Comp. Jer. xxxvii. 17, xxxviii. 
14. (Hengst. understands it of the false prophets, 
aiid compares for the priests Zeph. iii. 4; Jer. 
ii. 8; Ezek. xxii. 26.] What they seek, viz. a 
vision, is mentioned, but it is not said that they 
find it. That they do not becomes clear alike 
from ver. 25, and from the circumstance that in- 
struction perishes from the priest, and counsel 
from the elders. Comp. Jer. xviii. 18 (Luke 
xxi. 25). To the threefold class in ver. 26 we 
have a corresponding parallel in Ver. 27, the 
king—the prince of the tribe—the people in the 
land; and to the want of counsel corresponds the 
failure in action. It is a national ruin. (As to 


Gaym, see GESEN. Gramm. § 53, Obs.) wrd, 


a well-known figurative mode of expression for 
being covered with and wrapt up im terror, just 
as in the case of the king it is a deep silent 


mourning that is meant (sayx). For ‘4%, comp. 
ver. 17 (wragsmivas xziges, Heb. xii. 12). Like 
their conduct will God’s dealing with them be, 
drawn from it, regulated in accordance with 
it, As to pny, see Ew. Gramm. § 264, bd. 
Dmpawp), HeNest.: ‘{with judgments which 
correspond ‘to their deeds,” and so Ew. also and 
others. Better : acrording to what és right m 
reference to them. Instead of 3 there is also 
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the reading 5 (ver. 3). With the well-known 


(ch. vi. 14, v. 15) refrain ‘ya, the two dis- 


courses of rebuke in ch. vi. and vii. come to a 
close. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS, 


1. We have before us in this chapter an Old 
Testament pattern for the awe-inspiring Dies 
ire, dies illa, the so-called ‘‘ gigantic hymn” 
(comp. Zeph. i. 14 sqq.). What Fr. v. Meyer 
says of the latter may be uttered also of this 
chapter of our prophet: ‘‘ With the man who is 
so insensible that he can read it without alarm 
and hear it without dread, I sheuld not like to 
dwell under the same roof.”’ 

2. The contents are the same, ever the same. 
The drops fall without intermission on the stone, 
the heart of Israel. Unbelief has just the cha- 
racteristic either that it believes in no punish- 
ment at all (2 Pet. iii, 3 sq.), or that its frivolous 
mind knows beforehand that what will come will 
certainly not be so severe nor last so long, And 
therefore God does not grudge to tell. us over 
and over again our inevitable destiny, and also to 
push it ever nearer to us. The enduring mean- 
ing as well as application of our chapter may be 
expressed in this way, that the end of those 
things in which they place their trust, and in 
which they find their satisfaction, is to be held up 
before the false security of the men of this world 
on every side. Respice finem. 

3. ‘‘Sin has an active and a passive history. 
When the latter begins, then what was formerly 
an object of pleasure becomes an object of dread” 
(Henest.). ‘‘On the day of judgment the 
abominations stand in Israel’s midst not in their 
alluring, seductive form, but with all the woe 
which comes in their train” (HAv.). 

4. ‘*God does indeed punish the sinner from 
moment to moment in his conscience, but, so far 
as outward experience is converned, He causes 
him to learn the error of his way at first only in 
omens of the most gently threatening character, 
so to speak, by means of passing, dimly visible 
angels of warning. In this way He gives him 
great scope for freely bethinking himself and for 
returning of his own free-will, or else for com- 
pleting of his own free-will his experieuce of the 
ruin which lies on his path of bondage. But in 
this way the divine long-suffering is revealed, 
which gives the sinner time for repentance. The 
picture of this long-suffering of God is furnished 
by the three years of Christ’s ministry. Then at 
the end of its lingering the long-suffering steps 
into the background behind the divine wrath” 
(LANGE). 2 

5. The love of God and its ultimate aim in re- 
deuiption is resisted in particular by the folly of 
the sinner, which pursues as its object deliver- 
ance from misery, and that the misery which at 
any time happens to be present, and im self- 
righteousness sets itself against deliverance from 
sin, sometimes by disputing the causal nexus of 
sin and misery as punishment, sometimes by the 
denial of sin altogether. The redeeming love of 
God, therefore, cannot make itself known, in 
opposition to man’s vain imagination, in any 
way more practical and concrete than, ‘first of all, 
by means of the zeal of divine wrath. In view 
of the aim, viz. redemption, and as being divine, 
this zeal.of wrath is not merely a thing of the 
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It is redemptive inasmuch as, through retribu- 
tive visitation by means of Pe not only 
does God, who has vanished from the conscious- 
ness of the self-righteous man—self-righteous 
although both a sinner and a debtor—reveal 
Himself, but man also by this means is to become 
free from the hurtful delusion of ‘‘ envious gods,” 
of a ‘blind fate,” of an arbitrary ‘‘ necessity of 
nature.” Judgments like that on Judah and 
Jerusalem are therefore, besides being divine, of 
a redemptive character. There is an effort after 
salvation in such erises, and at all events in the 
biblical wrath of God there is more of the wisdom 
of love than in the common assertion that a God 
who is angry is a God who does not love. 

6. The tragic truth of the history of the world, 
and especially of the history of the kingdom of 
God, celebrates in those epoch-making cata- 
strophes, which are the emblems of the last 
judgment, the truth of the idea of God’s zeal in 
wrath, of this fatal curse of sin. 

7. Where God is seen angry in Holy Scripture, 
there we have no mere personification of divine 
righteousness, but the personality of the Holy 
and Just One revealing itself; there there can be 
no reference to human passion ; there, in fact, we 
have divine compassion, ‘The form of sinfulness is 
just as little an essential and necessary element 
in wrath as in love. 

8. Howevei anthropomorphic the stamp it may 
wear, God’s wrath is no less truly a part of His 
nature, by means of which the absolute an- 
tagonism of His spirit and will to sin is expressed 
from the innermost energy of His holiness. It is 
not the ebullition of an impure love for unright- 
eousness, as is the case with the wrath of man, 
but it is the necessary (unless God chooses to 
deny Himself) reaction and opposition of His 
holy love for righteousness. In the operations of 
‘divine wrath, therefore, the holy will of God is 
revealed in its character of righteousness by 
means of righteous judgment, which recompenses 
the sinner according to his own works. 

9. The continuance of a nation depends not 
only on the usual material conditions, but on 
ideal powers of life, which, when despised, show 
themselves to be powers of death. 


HOMILETIC HINTS, 


Ver. 2 sqq. God’s grace has indeed no end, is 
an everlasting grace, but its manifestation and 
our consciousness of it may come to an end, 
which at the same time announces a perfecting 
in what is evil.—‘‘ What had begun in the ten 
tribes was completed in the tribe of Judah ” 
(B. B.).—‘* What is long hidden is not remitted. 
The longer God delays with punishment, the 
heavier it is” (W.).—‘* The end as respects God’s 
long-suffering ; then, in respect of the land, with 
which it had not yet come to the end; lastly, the 
completion of the punishments” (Coco.).—The 
end: a universal end (not only of Israel, but as 
of Israel, so of every man and of the whole world) ; 
a fearful end (if under the wrath of God accord- 
ing to our abominations); an inevitable end (how- 
ever safe we seem, however thoughtlessly we 
think and speak).—‘‘ God has his Now (Luke 
xix. 42), which is, of course, hid from our eyes 
and ruinous, if we have not regarded the Now of 
sur merciful visitation” (Strox.).—‘‘ So also in 
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respect of antichristianity, which lus spread 
among the people of the New Testament, its eau 
is fixed, when God will lay upon it all its abomi- 
nations, and will pour out His vials of wrath” 
(B. B.).—He that is secure says: Soul, tak: 
thine ease; but God says: This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee (Luke xii. 19, 20).— 
What an awakening call for every sinner! The 
end comes, alike of pleasure and of life.—‘‘ If 
the sinner will not awake, then the punishment 
must awake” (B. B.).—Ver. 9. “It was not strokes 
of fate or the like they were to perceive therein, 
but God’s hand and smiting’’ (Coco. ).—Every 
one must know the Lord in the end, if not as one 
that calls, allures, blesses, then as one that smites, 
is angry, punishes. —‘‘ Let the sinner know that 
he binds for himself the rod which will smite 
him” (a L.). 

Ver. 11, ‘‘ Tyrants are God’s scourges ” (O.).— 
Ver. 12 sq. ‘‘ As for the pious an hour of help 
is promised, so for the transgressor an hour of 
destruction strikes” (Srcx.).—God’s judgments 
sometimes remove the distinction arising from 
prosperity and possession, and make men alike. 
—Ver. 14. ‘‘ What avails the trumpet, and of 
what use all weapons and every preparation, if 
the Lord departs from a people, from a city, from 
an army ?’”—‘‘ Courage is also God’s gift, as we 
see in tie case of Gideon, Samson, David, and 
others.’’-—‘‘ Where God’s terrors are at work, 
there neither counsel, nor call, nor deed gives help” 
(Stok. ).—‘‘ In vain do men blow the trumpet, 
if that of the Supreme Judge makes itself heard ”’ 
(UmBr.).— Ver. 15. War, pestilence, famine, 
these three remain down even to the end, and are 
bound up with one another.—‘‘ The sinner would 
fain flee or hide himself” (Stcx.).—‘‘ God can 
find theé everywhere” (B. B.).—Ver. 16. ‘* Re- 
flect that thou also must one day leave every- 
thing, and see to it that thou keep a good con- 
science” (Srcx.).—‘‘ So, many kinds of sighs are 
heard in the world. But the best are the un- 
utterable ones, wherewith God’s Spirit Himself 
makes intercession for believers, Rom. viii. 26” 
(B. B.).—‘‘ Late repentance is seldom true re- 
pentance” (Srck.).—Ver. 17. ‘*The hands and 
knees of believers also do indeed sometimes be- 
come weary, but they know where to strengthen 
them” (Sr.).— Ver. 18. If the inward return is 
wanting, God knows well how to enforce the out- 
ward ; and that even as far as to bring about 
the public confession of the fault, as may be seen, 
surely, in the case of Judas. 

Ver. 19. How can one have such eager desire 
after what he will at another time cast from him 
in such cold blood ?—‘‘ God is the only true and 
abiding treasure which is to be sought” (STox.). 
—‘‘ Oh, if one were only betimes to cast it out of 
his heart, that it might not make him unjust, 
covetous, and ungodly!” (B. B.).—‘* Would that 
this were written on the doors, yea, in the hearts 
of all the avaricious, and the rich, and those 
eagerly desirous of riches, that gold and silver 
will not be able to save in the day of wrath, and 
in the hour of death, and at the day of judgment! 
What has been sought after with so great pains, 
scraped together with much injustice, guarded 
with the greatest care, that leaves its possessor. 
comfortless and helpless when he most needs 
help, and leaves him lying on his sick-bed in his 
pains, and ean rescue him neither from the enemy, 
nor from the sick-bed, nor from death, much less 
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make him blessed” (B. B.).—Vers. 19, 20. The 
danger of riches: in the false estimate of them, 
in the abuse of them.—The final judgment on 
riches ; how it will take place (by means of the 
rich themselves, and before God and men); by 
what means it is incurred (through pride and 
idolatry).—‘‘ How many would have been happy 
in this world, and blessed in the world to come, 
if they had not been rich!”—Ver. 20. What 
adorns is also easily soiled. —What ought to 
humble man for the most part makes him so 
much the more proud.—Self-seeking the source 
of all abuse of earthly blessings, as well as of the 
neglect and contempt of heavenly blessings. — 
‘«This is ingratitude, to misuse such gifts of 
God for pride, for extravagance, for mere finery, 
and for idolatry” (H. H.).—Ver. 21. ‘* Our 
worldly possessions are not ours, but God’s, who 
ean do with them how and what He will.”— 
“*God employs for the carrying out of His judg- 
ments heretics and ungodly men, in order that 
those whom He punishes by this means may be 
the more pained that they had falsely boasted of 
the true religion” (St.).—Ver. 22. The face of 
God the consecration of our life: our free upward 
look to it, its gracious look on us.—These are the 
critical turnings in the life of the individual and 
of whole nations, the turnings of the divine face. 
—The profanation by the enemy is, alas! always 
Same by the profanation on the part of the 

iends.—God protects Himself against His friends 
by means of His enemies.— What a sign the 
profanation of Jerusalem and of the temple for 





all high-churchism, still so splendid and ostenta- 
tious! 

Ver. 23. God makes various chains; even that 
of Paul had been made by Him.—‘ First trans- 
gression is linked to transgression; then comes 
the chain of the wrath of God; at last come the 
chatas of darkness” (Stox.).—Ver. 24. Pride 
comes before a fall, and after the fall come the 
sufferings.—Woe be to us when our sanctuaries 
are nothing but owr sanctuaries !—Ver. 25, ‘‘ Men 
often delay so long till death comes, before they 
trouble themselves about their spiritual peace. 
Oh, how easily it may come about, that they are 
snatched away by death before they obtain that 
peace!” (St.).—The danger of the death-bed.— 
In order that we may be able to seek it early, 
God’s salvation is there for us-even before our 
birth.—Vers. 26, 27. ‘‘ On God depends the weal 
and woe of states’ (Stox.).—‘‘ Famine as regards 
the word of God is at such a time the heaviest 
punishment of all” (Cr.).—‘* That is the most 
terrible judgment, when God does not permit the 
light of His word any longer to shine, and allows 
us to sink into the darkness of ignorance, be- 
cause it is a strong comfort, even in the greatest 
suffering, when the Lord sheds light upon us 
with His word” (H. H.).—‘‘ Therefore David 
prays: See if I be on any wicked way, Ps. cxxxix.” 
(Srcx.).—In the end, out of all the ways of men, 
and in accordance with their own desert, God’s 
truth and righteousness come to light.—‘‘ This is 
life eternal, to know God and Jesus Christ, John 
xvii. 3” (STOK.). 


Ul, THE SUBSEQUENT EXECUTION OF DIVINE COMMISSIONS.—Cu, VilI.-xxIVv. 


1. THE VISION 


(CH. VII.—XI.). 


1. The Abominations in the Temple (Cu. VIII). 


1 And it came to pass in the sixth year, in the sixth [monn], on the fitth of the 
month—I was in my house, and the elders of Judah were before me, and’ there 


fell upon me the 


hand of the Lord Jehovah. And I saw, and lo a likeness as the 


appearance of fire: from the appearance of His loins and downwards, fire; and 


from His loins and upwards, 


as the appearance of brightness, as the look of the 


3 brightness of gold.- And He stretched out the form of a hand, and took hold of 
me by the front hair of my head, and the Spirit lifted me up between the earth 
and the heaven, and brought me to Jerusalem in visions of God, to the opening 
of the door of the inner [comt] that points toward the north, where is the seat of 


the [iaci-] image of jealousy, 


unto me: Son of man, 
mine eyes toward the north, and 


the altar that [iao-] image of jealousy at the entrance. And_ 
: Soe wait are doing? great abominations that the house 


Son of man, seest thou what they 
of Israel doeth here, in o 
thou see great abominations. 


break now through the wall. 

opening. And He said unto me: 
are doing here. 
creeping 
of the house of 


in order to be far from My sanctuary ! 
And He brought me to the opening of the court, 
a hole in the wall. 
or a arg And I broke through the wall, and behold an 
Come and see the wicked abominations that they 
And I came and saw; 
things and beasts, abomination, 
Israel, portrayed (painted) 


which provoketh to jealousy. And, behold, there the 
glory of the God of Israel, like the vision which I saw in the valley. And He said 
lift up now thine eyes toward the north. And I litted up 
behold on the north at [northward of] the gate of 


And He said unto me: 
And yet again shalt 
And He said unto me: Son of man, 
and behold every (every kind of) form of 


and of all the (all kinds of the) dung-gods 
upon the wall round and round. And 


there stood before them seventy men of the elders of the house of Israel, and 
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Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan standing in their midst, and every one his censex 
12 in his hand, and vapour of the cloud of the incense rising up. And He said untae 
me: Hast thou seen, son of man, what the elders of the house of Israel are 
doing in the dark, each one in his chambers of imagery? for they say, Jehovah 
13 seeth us not; Jehovah hath forsaken the land. And He said unto me: Yet again 
14 shalt thou see great abominations that they are doing. And He brought me td 
the opening of the gate of the house of Jehovah which was toward the north; 
15 and, behold, there sat the women weeping for Tammuz. And He said unto me: 
Hast thou seen, son of man? Yet again shalt thou see abominations greater 
16 than these. And He brought me to the court of the house of Jehovah, the inner 
one, and, behold, at the opening of the temple of Jehovah between the porch 
and the altar about five-and-twenty men, their backs to the temple of Jehovah 
and their faces toward the east, and they bowing themselves toward the east 
17 before the sun. And He said unto me: Hast thou seen, son of man? Was it 
[viz ver.16] a lighter thing for the house of J udah than to do the abominations 
which they [vers. 5-15] have done here? for they filled the land with violence, and 
returned to provoke Me to anger, and [there], lo, they stretch out the vine-branch 
18 to their nose. And [ut] I also will deal in fury; Mine eye shall not spare, neither 
will I show pity; and if they cry in Mine ears with loud voice, then I will not hear. 


Ver. 1. Sept.: ... fr meuara unyi— 

Ver. 2. Sept. and Arab. read: W*N7ANWOI.—Anoth. read: WN nX1D3 nods. 
Ver. 8... rou Smdous tov xrouevov (Sept. and Arab. from i13P)-— Anoth. read.: MN WDA, in visione. Sept, 

Vulg., syr., Chald., Ar. 

Ver. 6... . x. ert dyn &uaprias meiCovees. 

Ver. 9... . ade onuepov. 

Ver. 12... . rotover dds, Exaoros— 

Ver. 14. Vulg.: plangentes Adonidem. 


Ver. 16, Anoth, read.: DYNNW. 
Ver. 17... . un pcp ta olxw loude ov roltiy ras dvopias dg memoinxaciy ade, diort Emdnoay...; x. ‘dev. 


beesivovew + xAnuo ws uuxrnpiovtes. 


ari er admits also ‘‘four idolatrous 
symbols” as ‘‘a figurative delineation of th 

Of the abominations which come to be repre- pees more dangerous, more subtle idolatry ‘ oe 
sented in this vision of our prophet there are | first picture a representation of pride, from which 
four : (1) after an introduction (vers. 1-4), the the passions spring, which are reflected in the 
image of jealousy, vers. 5, 6; (2) the idolatry in| animal forms of the second picture.” ‘‘ As pride 
the secret place of the chambers of imagery, vers. | lays waste the soul, so sensuality lays waste the 
7-13; (8) the mourning for Tammuz, vers. 14, | body—represented by the mourning of the women 
15; (4) the worship of the sun, with a closing| for Tammuz; and this lordship of nature over 
threatening of God, vers. 16-18. The common|the spirit is completed in materialism, which 
feature is the localizing of these abominations at) holds lifeless matter to be the Absolute and wor- 
the temple. That in this way a really existing| ships it accordingly.” Hengst. thinks ‘not so 
state of things connected with the temple (EwALD) | much of idolatry springing from aberration of the 
Is meant to be reproduced—according to Hiv. a| religious instinct, as rather of a homage which 
feast of Adonis, which had been held in the 4th) was paid to the world-powers, for the purpose of 
month (:) at Jerusalem in the temple—is just as | attaining to safety through their help without 
little to be granted as it is to be denied that this; God, nay, even against God.” At all events it 
or that allusion to the real state of matters may find | corresponds to the symbolical character of the 
a place here (2 Chron. xxxvi. 14). Disobedience | whole, to recognise as symbolized in the number 
toward Jehovah, in common with all Israel’s idol-| four the realm of heathenism as that of the natural 
atry, could not, at all events, find a more suitable} world outside the kingdom of God. (Kuier.: 
symbolical expression. For sin is a profanation| ‘‘that Israel has brought together its reli ious 
of the Holy One of Israel, and therefore since He| rites from all parts of the world, and spread thet 
has in the temple His palace in the midst of} throughout the whole land.”) The connection ‘of 
Israel, so much the more is it a profanation of| our chapter with the two discourses of rebuke 
this dwelling of Jehovah, if Israel’s sin is idolatry, |in ch. vi. and vii., is clear, especially from the 
since the only place of worship for Israel was to) comparison with ch, vii. 20 sqq : : 
be that connected with the worship of Jehovah in : 
His temple-palace. Hengst. lays emphasis on 
ae oe that the temple is ‘‘ the ideal 
welling-place of the people” (Lev. xvi. 16), and| [A new stage of the prophetic age: i 

thus ‘‘every sin polluted the sanctuary.” ‘‘So, | and of his Beppe ae 
then, here also all that was present in the land| captives on the banks of the Chebar, opens with 
of an idolatrous character is united in a single| this chapter, and proceeds onwards in an uninter- 
comprehensive picture, and placed in the temple, | rupted strain to the end of the eleventh. Thesw 
to ery thence to God and call forth His ven- | four chapters form one discourse (as the preceding 
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portion had also done, from ch. iii. 12 to the 
close of ch. vii.), and a discourse somewhat more 
specific in its character and bearing, than the 
revelations previously mada. The vision of the 
siege, and of the iniquity-bearing, described in 
ch. iv., had respect to the covenant-people gene- 
rally—including, indeed, the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, yet so as also to comprehend the scattered 
portions of Judah and Israel. This, too, was the 
case with the vision of the shaven hair, and its 
foreshadowing desolations. contained in ch. v.-vii. 
The burden there delivered was an utterance of 
divine judgments against the whole covenant- 
people on account of sin; because, having been 
planted as the witnesses and heralds of God’s 
truth in the midst of the nations, they had them- 
selves fallen before the heathen corruptions, which 
it was their special calling to have resisted to the 
uttermost. Therefore, in just retribution for the 
betrayal of God’s cause into the enemies’ hands, 
the heathen were become His instruments of ven- 
geance, to inflict on the whole house of Israel the 
various forms of a severe and prolonged chastise- 
ment. But now, in the section of prophecy 
which commences with ch. viii., the people of 
Jerusalem, and the smallremnant of Judah, who, 
under Zedekiah, continued to hold a flickering 
existence in Canaan, form the immediate object 
of the prophet’s message, not only as apart from 
the Babylonish exiles, but even as standing in a 
kind of contrast to them. And it is of essential 
Toment to a proper understanding of the purport 
of the vision that we rightly apprehend and 
estimate the circumstances which led to so 
partial and specific a direction in the message 
now delivered. — FarrBairn’s Ezekiel, pp. 81, 
82.—W. F.] 


Vers. 1-4. The Introduction. 


The date in ver. 1: in the sixth year, on the 
fifth day of the sixth month. (August—Sep- 
tember.) The year is that after the captivity of 
King Jehoiachin; comp. ch. i. 2. (‘‘ By means 
of such a reckoning He humbles the Jews,” Catv.) 
The year of Israel (Wi1NER, Realw. i. 530 sq.) is 
reckoned at 3544 days, each of the twelve months 
at 29-30 days. From ch. i. 1 sqq. to ch. viii. 1 
there are 14 months = 413 days, as a medium 
between 406 and 420. But we need according to 
ch. iv.: 390 plus 40 days, to which, according to 
ch. iii. 15, seven days more are to be added, thus 
in all 437 days. As it is inconceivable (so also 
Hatz.) that with a date so precise Ezekiel should 
uave been guilty of an inaccuracy so easily avoided, 
a fourfold solution is possible. (1) Either the 
symbolical actions in ch. iv. v. are subjective, or 
a mere rhetorical turn (HAv., Henest., Hivz., 
Kzit): in this case every difficulty disappears. 
(2) Or we may include the 40 days for Judah in 
the 390 (zomp. on ch. iv. 6, 9), and get in this 
way the necessary days. (3) Or the fifth year of 
Jehoiachin was an intercalary year of 13 months, 
as such usually occurred every 3 years, some- 
times also even with the 2d year (J. D. Micu.); 
and then there are reckoned for it (RELANDI, Ant. 
Sacr. iv. § ii.) 881-885 days plus 2 months (58-60 
days), in all, 489-445 days. (4) Or, lastly, our 
vision falls into the 40 days for Judah (comp. on 
ch. iv. 12), as Kliefoth’s view is, against which Keil’s 
objections have no force. And not only the con- 
tents, but also the cirewmstances accord there- 
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with. First of all the place; in my house; comp, 
on ch, iii, 24. 4y/9) does not necessarily indicate 
the posture as one of sitting, in contrast with 
lyingin ch. iv., since yw) means radica.ly : to be 
Jjixed somewhere (hence : to dwell, to tarry, to re- 
main) and somehow; hence : to sit, also: to lie, as 
well as: to stand (Qyyyp, ver. 3). Then, farther, 
the representatives of the parties addressed, to 
whom the prophetic vision is directed (ver. 17), 
correspond ; the elders of Judah, of the captivity. 
That it took place on the Sabbath, that they had 
come to hear a sermon, is not said. Comp. 
rather on ch. iii. 24. According to Ewald, they 
were seeking comfort and advice, especially on 
account of the bitter contempt of the poor exiles 
on the part of the proud, intoxivated capital. 


ADDITIONAL NoTE on Cu. vurt. 


[No express reason is assigned for their sitting 
there, though we can have little doubt that it 
was for the purpose of receiving from his lips 
some communication of the divine will. The 
Lord also was present, to impart suitable aid to 
His servant; but, lo! instead of prompting him 
to address his speech directly to those before him, 
the Spirit carried him away in the visions of God 
to the temple at Jerusalem, that he might obtain 
an insight into the state of corruption prevalent 
there, and might learn the mind of God respect- 
ing it. The message delivered to the elders who 
sat around him consisted mainly in the report 
of what he witnessed and heard in those divine 
visions ; and it falls into two parts,—the account 
given of the reigning abominations contained in 
ch. viii., and the dealings of judgment and of 
mercy which were to be pursued toward the re- 
spective parties in Israel, as unfolded in the three 
succeeding chapters. 

Now, what should have led the prophet to 
throw his message into such a form as this, but 
that some connection existed between the exiles 
of Chebar and the remnant in Jerusalem, which 
made the report of what more immediately be- 
longed to the one a seasonable and instructive 
communication to the other? We formerly had 
occasion to notice, that among the exiled portion 
there were some who still looked hopefully to- 
ward Jerusalem, and, so far from believing things 
there to be on the verge of ruin, were persuaded 
that ere long the way would be opened up for 
their own return thither in peace and comfort. 
Among those also who were still resident in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, it appears, 
there were some who not only looked upon them- 
selves as secure in their position, but eyed their 
exiled brethren with a kind of haughty indiffer- 
ence or contempt, as if these had no longer any- 
thing in common with them! That it was 
this latter state of feeling which more immedi- 
ately led to the present interview between the 
elders and the prophet, and the revelations which 
ensued, we may not doubtfully gather from the 
allusion made to it near the close of the vision 
(ch. xi. 15)—where the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
are represented as saying to the exiles, ‘‘ Get you 
far (rather, Be ye far, continue in your state of 
separation-and distance) from the Lord; unto us 
is this land given in possession.” As-much as te 
say, ‘‘ It may well befit you to be entertaining 
thoughts of evil and dark forebodings of the 
future; your outcast condition cuts you off from 


“ 
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any proper interest in God, and renders such sad 
anticipations natural and just. Abide as you 
are—bat as for us, we dwell near to God, and by 
His good hand upon us have the city and land of 
our fathers in sure possession. 
bable that this taunting declaration of their own 
fancied superiority and assured feeling of safety 
had been called forth by the tidings reaching 
Jerusalem of the awful judgments announced in 
Ezekiel’s earlier predictions; as, on the other 
hand, the express and pointed reference made 
here to that declaration leaves little room to 


~ doubt that the rumour of it had been heard on 


the banks of the Chebar, and had led the elders 
of Judah to present themselves in the house of 
the prophet. For, in their unhappy circum- 
stances, the knowledge of such thoughts and 
feelings being entertained toward them at Jeru- 
salem must have exercised a most depressing in- 
fluence on their minds, and could not but seem 
an adequate occasion for their endeavouring to 
ascertain the mind of the Lord as between them 
and their countrymen in Judea.—FAIRBAIRN’S 
Lzckiel, pp. 82-84.—W. F.] 

According to Hengst., the ‘‘ rousing political 
intelligence” had arrived, that Elam and Media 
have joined the coalition! As to the rest, comp. 
on ch, i. 3, iii. 22, 14. Kurer.: ‘‘the hand, 
etv., because, again, the matter in hand was not 
revelation in word, but action.’”—Ver. 2. The 
vision, going back and attaching itself to what 
goes before, begins, like ch. i. and iii., with a 
theophany. Comp. on ch. i. 4, 5. wy, from 
ch. i. onwards, characteristic, hence also the first 
impression which Hzekiel receives; comp. ch. i. 
27. The Sept. read, or gave as an explanation, 
ws, of course from the mention of the loins, 
etc. It looked for the most part like (ANTD>) 
fire, yet there was not wanting upwards 4p}, 
the brighter splendour (Dan. xii. 3). (Ch. ix. 4.) 


As to the rest, comp. on ch. i. 4, 27.—nSpwnn 


(EWALD, Gram. § 178, h, 1).—Ver. 3. From the 
fire-picture there is stretched the m\y4n (from 
33, to build, to form) of a hand. As always, 
the figurative expression emphasized as contrasted 
with the spirituality of God. (Junrus: the hand 
is the Spirit, who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son; comp. Matt. xii. 28 with Luke 
xi. 20.) Hence not in a corporeal sense (there- 
fore myn, not “wind” {Kurer., Kt. ]; comp. on 


ch. iii. 12); ch. xi. 24; as also onby ms 03, 
comp. on ch. i. 1. Clarius notices the difference 
between this passage and ch. xl. 1 sqq. Thus 
far the manner of the occurrence, now the direc- 
tion taken : in general to Jerusalem, in particular 
to the spot where the gate of the inner court of the 
temple (the court of the priests, for which the 
“priest” Ezekiel uses merely MDA, viz. 
“Nn, vers. 7, 16; the fem. gen. would agree 
neither with mnp nor with “yw, whereas 7yn 


is com. gen.) opened (mn), looking toward the 


north. This court of the priests was (Jer. xxxvi. 
10) on a higher level than the great court or the 
court of the people. The partition-wall between 
the twe was (in order to allow of the people look- 
ing on, of so little consequence, that in 2 Chron. 
iv. 9 there is no mention of the gates in it. The 
opening of the gate is not toward the court of the 
people, so that the position of the spectator, as 


It is not impro- | 
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was also suitable for the priest, is taken from the 
inner court.. 73\D¥ (comp. on ch. i. 4), in this 
direction, hence northward we are to understand 
Dw-aws. Hevest.: ‘from the north the pun- 
ishment was to come; this position was an actual 
summons to the north to send forth its avenging 
hosts ; possibly also a reference to the sin already 
committed, the political adulteries of Jerusalem 
with the northern power Babylon, against which 
they alternately conspired and then again sought 
to gain it over, as Zedekiah, in the same year in 
which he had treated with Edom, Moab, etc., 
against Babylon, suddenly made off again to 
Babylon, Jer. li. 59.” Or the expression north- 
wards points out the principal tendency of Jewish 
idolatry (Hos. ii. 18 [16]), viz. towards Bel (Baal, 
of the Babylonians, who were, of course, in the 
north, or properly in the north-east. The image 
of jealousy, which, perhaps, on this very account 
is mentioned just here (comp. ver. 5), is, on the 


one hand, particularized by means of 5p (some- 
thing covered over, an idol-image of that descrip- 
tion, Deut. iv. 16), and, on the other hand, 
explained more generally by means of 7)p9n. 


The latter expression stands for x*3p19n (from 


N3P), as is usually understood. Lightfoot thought 


of an image of Moloch. Inthe reign of Manasseh 
(2 Kings xxi. 7) we meet with the image o: 
Astarte, which Ewald conjectures. here, from the 
circumstance that love is allied to jealousy. Al- 
though with an allusion to an existing state of 
things (2 Chron. xxxvi. 14), yet, in accordance 
with the symbolic character of the whole vision, 
resting much more on the basis of Deut. xxxii. 
16, 21, Ex. xx. 5 (comp. Ezek: v. 13, xvi. 38, 
xxiii. 25), and agreeably to the all-pervading re- 
presentation of the relation of Jehovah and Israel, 
we may perhaps with Hengst. (WaRBURTON' 
have to think of an ‘“‘ideal concentration of all 
idolatrous practices,” and these as they were in 
vogue, in the first place, among the people in 
general; hence the image in the court of the 
people. With this also corresponds admirably in 
ver. 4 the so characteristic antithesis of the glory, 
etc. Comp. ch. iii. 22, 23, i. 4, as well as in our 
chapter vers. 2, 5; farther, ch. i. 28, ix. 3, xliii. 
3. Ow, as before pw-4qwy. The God of Israel 
He is called, in contrast with ‘‘the gods of the 
nations of the earth, the work of men’s hands,” 
2 Chron xxxil. 19. 


Vers. 5, 6. The Image of Jealousy. 


In addition to the foregoing virtual description 
of the image, we have the description in so many 
words in ver. 5; but so expressive is the thing of 
itself, that Jehovah needs only to summon the 
prophet to look. The direction repeatedly given 
1s too plain to admit of there being any obscurity 
with respect to the gate of the altar. Because 


of this being named, the expression % 'D is used. 


For, coming from the north, as the ‘ glory ” (ver. 
4) is to be supposed to do (ch. i. 4), this gate led 
into the court of the priests, where Ezekiel has 
taken up his position (ver. 8), and where the. 
brazen altar of burnt-offering was, in reference ta 
which (ch. ix. 2) the name ‘‘ gate of the altar ” 
(perhaps with an allusion to 2 Kings xvi. 14) is 
explained ; wherewith, at the same time, an anti- 
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’ ahesis of the image of jealousy might again be 
hinted at. Others (e. ‘, [aien) have tiotight 
of the altar of the image (2 Kings xxi. 4, 5). At 
vhe entrance of the gate, thus in the outer court. 
—Ver. 6. O77, an emphatic contraction in running 
interrogatory speech : Dn (Qeri), sufficiently 


explained by what immediately follows (the house 
of Israel, etc.), so that there is no necessity for 
maintaining that some were actually engaged in 
worship.—Great abominations, ch. v. 11, vi. 9, 
is the motto, the ever-recurring refrain of the 
chapter, vers. 9, 18, 15, 17.—pprm, Ewald, 
Hay., like most of the ancients, supply the 
Speaker Jehovah: ‘‘in order that I may go far 
off from My sanctuary,” may turn away from 
disgust (ch. xi. 23). Henest.: ‘that they 
(those formerly mentioned) may be removed, as 
unworthy of dwelling with the Lord, may be 
driven out, as Adam once was from Paradise.” 
Hirzie: ‘‘ what ought to be far away.” As 
pm means ‘‘to be far off,” why not render it b 
the bare infinitive : merely in order to be far off 
from My sanctuary? The construction with 


by (ch. xi. 15; Jer. ii. 5) makes them appear 


as former members of the family, who in going 
away elevate themselves above Him who is en- 
throned in the sanctuary. 


Vers. 7-13. The Idolatry in the Secrecy of the 
Chambers of Imagery. 


Although at 79 ‘yn in the preceding verse we 
eannot exactly carry out the comparison by sup- 
plying a nbxp (as in ver. 15), yet there lies in 


the 9 yw Ny the preparation for, the inten- 
tion, the beginning of a climax in the thought. 
In the preceding section: the house of Israel, 
in this: its elders; this would be a climax. 
Comp., however, on ver. 11. Here: in secret, 
there: openly ; this, at all events, is no climax.— 
Ver. 7. Where the court opens, the inner one into 


the outer, for 4ynN7 nnp-bs is manifestly the 


same as ‘HYD IT Ay mnp-dx in ver. 3; thus 


neither the eastern principal door (LicurTr., 
Ewa.p, Henest.) of the court of the priests, 
nor the northern exit of the court of the people 
(Hav., Hirz., Kuier., Ku.), in which case men- 
tion is made by some holding the latter view of 
porches with cells (2 Kings xxiii. 11; 1 Chron. 
xxviil. 12; Jer. xxxv. 4). In favour of the 
former view, the absence of any farther definition 
cannot be used as an argument; for while, after 
enough had been said in vers. 3 and 5, there was 
no need of any farther definition for the well- 
known pnp, there would certainly have been 
need of it, if all at once the intention was to 

k of the eastern door, as is also expressly 
fetid in ch. x. 19, xi. 1. But as regards the 
other view, the and He brought me is no support, 
as the prophet certainly, who is in the inner 
court, is brought also farther (of course in vision) 
when he now gets to see the hole (Neteler trans- 
jates: ‘‘a hole for one”) in the wall, viz. the 
gate portion of the wall which divided the courts. 
As he is to go still farther, he is commanded in Ver. 
8 to break through, to enlarge the hole which 
shows h'm the way (is not ‘‘as it were a model,” 


10% 
Henesr. ), so that his own person may get through, 
When this has been done, an opening shows 
itself, a door or window, or what opens up to him 
the glimpse which follows. When—Ver. 9—he 
has approached at the divine summons, idolatry 
once more reveals itself, and that the so peculiar 
animal-worship of the Egyptians, a fact which 
Klief. disputes without cause. According to him, 
the hole was in the wall of the outer court, and 
he makes the prophet break through and discover 
the pictures, etc., on the outside. In that case 
what was secret about it, as it is certainly repre- 
sented to be? Hitzig maintains that the worship 
was in the interior of the gate-building, which 
contained chambers, but ch. xli36 is no proof 
for this temple. The entrance, Hitzig supposes, 
was built up during Josiah’s reformation in wor- 
ship.—Ver. 10. Comp. Gen. i. 24, ix. 3; Deut. 
iv. 17,18; Rom. i. 23. yow (ch. v. 11) is con- 


strued by Ewald, Hitz., Hengst. in apposition 
with 779): ‘‘ beasts of abomination,” ‘“‘abomin- 





Y| able beasts,” since to them was paid the honour 


due to the Creator—according to Hitz., e.g. dogs, 
cats, etc.; Kl. takes it as in apposition with pyr 
also (according to Hitzig, beetles especially), in- 
asmuch as the representation of both was made 
for the purpose of paying religious honours to the 
pictures. Best of all Bunsen: ‘‘every form of 
abominable creeping things and beasts.” What 
follows might stand by way of explanation : and, 
in fact, of all, ete., or all idols of this sort are 
meant, as also birds, etc. (Hitz.: calves [Apis 
and Mnevis] and he-goats.) Klief., KJ. maintain 
that in this way all other possible varieties of 
idol-worship which had spread in Israel are sub- 


joined co-ordinately with '3np bs. But the de- 
lineation or painting (APM, neut. sing.) of all 


upon the wall of the apartment into which 
Ezekiel looks through the opening is so charac- 
teristically Egyptian, that for one who is unpre- 
judiced anything else is incamceivable. Ch. xxiii. 
14 is not to be brought into comparison as against 


this view. As to the "by, so common with our 


prophet, see on ch. vi. 4; in Lev. xxvi. 30 first, 
in Deut. xxix. 17 expressly of the idols of Egypt. 
The seventy in Ver. 11, according to Ewald, 
‘*a round number to express the great strength 
of the Egyptian party amoung the nobles, which 
according to Jeremiah then existed” ; according 
to others: the Great Sanhedrim, an institution, 
however, which first arose after the exile. Ac- 
cording to our text, they figure either as a repre- 
sentation of the collective body of the elders, a 
committee (council of elders) drawn from (}5) 


these official persons, or they represent the house 
of Israel, are a representation of the people. 
[By mentioning precisely this number of elders, 
the prophet sets before us a representation of the 
whole people,—an ideal representation, and of such 
a kind as to indicate the strong contrast that 
existed between former and present times—the 
original seventy (Ex. xxiv.) being employed 
in immediate connection with God’s glory and 
covenant, while these here were engaged in an 
act which bespoke the dishonouring of God’s 
name, and the virtual dissolution of His cove- 
nant.—FatrBarrn’s Ezekiel.— W. ¥F.] The num- 
ber 70 is chosen for symbolical reasons, 10 times 
7 (Bink, Mos. Kult. ii. p. 660) resting on Ex. 
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xxiv., Num. xi., in reference to the covenant be- 
tween God and Israel. In favour of the symboli- 
eal character of this number there is also the 
circumstance that Jaazaniah, the 71st, is not 
counted among them. ‘The individual named as 
son of Shaphan is a different person from }7°5}x) 
in ch. xi. 1. The name Shaphan we read also in 
2 Kings xxii. ; Jer. xxix., xxxvi., xxxix. He 
appears to have had a good reputation, so that for 
the symbolical meaning by the mention of him 
the contrast in conduct on the part of his sn 
here might be rendered the more emphatic. 
Similarly Bunsen, Henest.: ‘‘ who probably 
filled the same post as his father (as chancellor), 
was perhaps the soul of the negotiations with 
Egypt; partly on this account, partly because of 
his ominous name: the Lord hears, which in- 
volved the judgment on this procedure, intro- 
duced as a historical personality into this ideal 
company.” Is the expression: standing in their 
midst, meant to indicate an official superiority as 
president, or his social consequence among them, 
or the circumstance that even the son of such a 
father, with whose name the memory of the pious 
destroyer of idolatry, Josiah, was united, could 
be found in the midst of such a company (Ps. 1. 


1)? oman, i.e. the idol-pictures on the wall 
round about. “ny, according to Hengst.: ‘‘the 


prayer of the cloud of incense, because it was an 
embodied prayer, Ps. cxli. 2; Rev. v. 8, viii. 3, 
4,” ‘They say by the offering of incense before 
those miserable figures: Deliver me, for thou 
art my god (Isa. xliv. 17).” The Hebrew word 
means certainly: to press on any one with re- 
quests, but also: to press together so that there 
is a large quantity, to heap up, so that that 
which swells up, the vapour, may be indicated 
here. So richly that there was a cloud; comp. 
besides, Lev. xvi. 18. After Ezekiel has seen it, 
the interpretation is given him in Ver. 12. In 
the dark, every one in his chambers of imagery, 
contains everything pecessary for understanding 
it. First of all, the darkness may certainly be 
regarded as a symbol of the darkened knowledge 
of God, but means still more that the procedure 
of the nobles of the people shuns the light, has 
its being in secret. In this way we have a com- 
plete explanation of the hole in the gate portion 
of the wall, in the wall of the court (ver. 7), of 
the clandestine manner in which the prophet gets 
access (ver. 8), etc. (‘They had in Egypt, in 
the rocks on the banks of the Nile, deep under- 
ground passages, sometimes labyrinths, which 
led to underground vaults, whose walls were 
covered over and over with hieroglyphs, and, in 
fact, the entrance to them is, just as here, only 
a hole, at which no one imagines there is any- 
thing of consequence behind,” etc. —J. D. Micu.) 
That every one does so proves the represanta- 
tive character of the 71 in ver. 11. 4 4) is that 
which is shut up, the interior of a tent, of a 
house; hence, a chamber. The chambers of 
imagery have idolatrous pictures painted on the 
walls. As it is represented (vers. 9, 10) in the 
wall of the court between the higher and the 
lower court, so it is done within the walls of 
their own dwellings by the elders of the people, 
who approached the priests in virtue of their 
official character. The domestic heathenism, as 

jstinguished from the public in vers. 5, 6. 

lengst. makes the direct participation m Egyp- 
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tian idolatry ste» into the background. “« The 
people relied at that time on the help of the 
Egyptians, and looked to them as their saviours. 

—Cocc.) Ewald maintains that Egyptian animal- 
worship was at the time really practised in deeply 
concealed apartments of the temple area, inas- 
much as evéry idolater of that sort offered incense 
as his own priest, and prayed in a separate apart- 
ment (and hence so many of them are found in 
Egypt), comp. Amm. Mare. xvu. 7, xxii. 165. 
He points in proof of this to the Egyptian vassalage 
of King Jehoiachim. The pressure of the Chaldean 
party at the time upon the Egyptian explains, 
according to him, the expression, repeated in 
ch. ix. 9, of their deep despair of the affairs of 
the fatherland. Hengst. speaks in a predomi- 
nantly political sense of the Egyptian fancies 
wherewith they occupied themselves in their 
inner man; the revolt from Babylon, undertaken 
in concert with Egypt, was still, he alleges, 
“a public secret.” For they say: ‘spy. This 
is their so-called right to do it, not meant as an 
excuse, perhaps. Jehovah shall have the blame. 
That He seeth not can hardly imply (Isa. xxix. 
15) a dogmatic denial of His omniscient (Ps. 
exxxix., xciv. 7) Godhead (Ps. xiv. 1), just as 
little as His having forsaken the land is meant 
to deny in so many words His omnipresent omni- 
potence; but their speech is practical ungodli- 
ness: when He has turned away His eye and 
presence from us and from the land, when we 
are no longer anything to Him, then nothing is 
left for us but to look out for the gods of other 
nations and lands, that they may dwell with us. 
—Ver. 13. Comp. ver. 6. 


Vers. 14, 15. The Mourning for Tammuz. 


In ver. 7 Ezekiel was between the inner and 
outer court ; in ver. 14 he is brought to the open- 
ing of the gate of the house of Jehovah. Comp. 
to the opening of the gate of the house of 
Jehovah which is toward the north with ver. 3: 
to the opening of the gate of the inner [court] 
that looketh toward the north; thus the gate 
of the house and the gate of the inner [court] 
correspond with each other, the one as applying 
to the whole, the other as referring only to a 
part of the same. The house of Jehovah is the 
whole of the temple, consequently the opening of 
the gate of it can hardly be anything else than 
the place where the outer court of the temple 
opens to the outside altogether. The northerly 
direction of the gate also corresponds best with 
the movement of the prophet hitherto. There, 
then, are the women, viz. those who are weep- 
ing for Tammuz, for this reason sitting on the 
ground, as was the custom of mourners (Matt. 
xxvii. 61). {According to Hitzig: the female 
population represented in the individuals, who 
are exactly at the place assigned to the women. ] 
First, the people in general ; then, the elders of 
the people ; now, the female sex. This is like a 
climax. The publicity also of the proceedings of 
the women (as distinguished from the elders) 
makes the occurrence in so far parallel with the 
first in vers. 5, 6. MurER: the name probably 
signifies : possessor of power, mighty one, ruler ; 
Tammuz=dominus, properly : tamer, lord. s)\p* 


and pn, 2 contrast! According to Hiv., a eun- 
traction from pF (11)=DDN, to melt away), os 
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from mdm (123), of persons or things in reference 


to the disappearance ” (dying, the é¢avewos in 
contrast with the svoseis) of the Greek ‘ Adonis,” 
who (jt, ie. “lord” with the Pheenicians) is 


the Syrian Tammuz (@auwodZ%, @xpmods),  Ac- 
cording to the fable, the beautiful favourite of 
Venus, killed by a boar in the chase, but after- 
wards rising to life again, in whose honour the 
fourth month (June—July) was called ‘‘Tammuz,” 
At his feast the kinnor (a sort of lyre) was played ; 
hence Cinyras, the father of Adonis, just as 
Myrrha, from the incense (435) usual thereat, was 
his mother among the Greeks. It was a funeral- 
feast in the East, for it celebrated the death of 
the beautiful life of nature about the time of the 
greatest summer-heat (179N Np\pn). Byblos in 
Syria, where the swollen waters of the river 
Adonis assumed a red colour about this time, 
when the snow melted on Lebanon, was the 
principal seat of the god. (Comp. Hiv. against 
Movers, who makes the oriental celebration of 
the festival approach nearly to the Greek, in 
autumn. But comp. also Hitz. on the passage, 
and Winer, ii. 601 sqq.; Herzog, Realencycl. xv. 
667 sqq.) According to Preller (Griech. Mythol. 
i, p. 219), the disappearance of Adonis was at first 
expressed allegorically (égzvouss), after which 
thty sought him (@rncrs), until at length they 
found him (<dpeos), and now bewailed him as 
dead, by means of the exhibition of his picture, 
with gloomy elegies and the usages of a funeral. 
The solemnity ended with the ery: Adonis lives 
and has risen; hence with the comfort of his re- 
turn. Pain for the lost beauty of the year, dread 
of winter, the ray of hope connected with spring. 
Sappho already sang of the death of Adonis and 
of the lamentation for him. BuNnsEn: ‘seven 
days long the women gave themselves up to their 
lamentations, and were obliged to shave their 
hair or to sacrifice their chastity” (J. D. Micu.). 
Havernick, as no trace of the worship of Adonis 
can be found in earlier times among the Hebrews, 
brings forward the view: that under Josiah’s 
successors such idolatrous worship obtained a 
footing, especially through Zedekiah’s political 
alliance with the Pheenicians against Babylon ; 
that the seductive charm of this worship, which 
is attested by its wide diffusion, is to be taken 
into account; and that the gloomy direction of 
the popular consciousness at the time (ver. 12, 
ch. ix. 9) was in sympathy with nature’s mourn- 
ful mood. ‘‘ The Adonis-myth was thus a picture 
of the history of the people, as the natural con- 
sciousness arranged it for itself and arbitrarily in- 
terpreted it (ch. xi. 2, 3).” Hengst. lays emphasis 
on the northern origin (between Tripolis and 
Berytus) of the worship, the characteristic wail- 
ing women, and finds the real import in the 
seeking of. political aid among the Pheenicians. 
(Others have thought of a kindred Egyptian wor- 
ship. Hitzig makes the worship of Adonis come 
from Egypt ; Adonis = Osiris.)—Ver. 15. Comp. 
vers. 12, 13. The climax, up till now merely 
hinted at, is plainly expressed with respect to 
what follows. Vers. 6 and 13 keep what goes 
before in a co-ordinate relation. 


Vers. 16-18. The Sun- Worship (vers. 16, 17); 
the Closing Threatening of God (ver. 18). 


Now comes in conclusion the culminating point 





of the abominations, introduced by the locality, 
viz. the court of the priests, It takes place in 
the inner part of Jehovah’s house,—thereby placed 
In contrast with the publicity going before, and 
parallel with the actings of the elders in ver. 7 
sqq.,—and in fact (437)}) where the temple (the 


holy place) opens into the inner court, indicated 
still more minutely because of the significance of 
the locality, The porch, 1 Kings vi. 3. The 
altar, the brazen altar of burnt-offering. Comp. 
Joel ii. 17. (Matt. xxiii. 35 ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 
21.) Accordingly there can be no doubt that 
the persons, the 25 men,—as most expositors along 
with Lightfoot believe, the presidents of the 24 
orders of priests (1 Chron. xxiv.) with the high 
priest at their head,—represent the priesthood. 
"> ‘‘asserts the fact expressly, but only in a sub- 


jective way” (Hitz.), as what appeared to be the 


case, the prophet, as it were, not trusting his own 
eyes. In this way the abomination to be de- 
scribed is greater than what has hitherto been 
related of the kind. But then, farther, the de- 
scription of the posture assumed (comp. 1 Kings 
vii. 25, xiv. 9; 2 Chron. xxix. 6; the antithesis 
of their backs and their faces, the contrast of 


'y Sosnebye with myotp, “toward sunrise”) sets 


forth what is abominable in the highest degree. 
The sanctuary of the Eternal is a thing going 
down behind them ; they turn to the new light. 
For pnnnvyi, which is probably an error in 


transcription, almost all read DIAnwD (partie. 


from 7nw, Gus. Gram. § 74, 18), as an abbrevia- 
tion of omy, “ye,” could not tally with ppp. 


According ‘to Hiv. an ironical alteration of the 
usual form, with an allusion to nny in the 


Hiphil (to destroy, to do evil). Hnest.: an 
anomalous form, just as the abnormal certainly 
cannot surprise us in Hzekiel; the form a quid 
pro quo, like the conduct indicated by it; by 
inserting pn, the prophet gives a criticism after the 


manner of a quotation from Ex. xxiv. 1; Deut. 
xi. 16; as much as to say: they worship, whereas 
it is said in the law of God: Ye shall not wor- 
ship. If Tammuz is the sun-god, then an easy 
transition from what goes before is accomplished, 
without our being obliged here also on that 
account to look with favour on Havernick’s wor- 
ship of Adonis. It is the primitive Sabwism ; 
comp. Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3. (2 Kings xxiii. 5, 
11.) Ewaup: sun-worship in accordance with 
Zoroastrian superstition (Job xxxi. 26). Hengst. 
takes the 25 as princes ofthe people (ch. xi. 1), 
an ideal representation of the ruling class, —2 from 
each of the 12 tribes, besides a president (1). Be- 
cause of the absence of the definite basis in the 
Mosaic books, which in contradistinction the 70 in 
ver. 11 had, 5 stands here, ‘‘nearly,” ‘‘ about ” (!), 


The gradation in ver. 15 points to the sin, at 
present just in full bloom (?). The project of a 
league with Medo-Persia (already mentioned in 
Isaiah as the destroyer of the Chaldean universal 


monarchy, ch. xiii. 17, xxi. 2) had perhaps called 


forth the inquiry of the elders in ver. 1, especially 
as the Diaspora was the appropriate instrument 


for such a coalition, etc.—Ver. 17: vers. 15, 12, 
6. Hitherto the question was followed by some 


1168 ‘ 
thing else of a different kind, i.e. of a worse kind. 
This time a new question winds up: was it a 


light thing (a small thing—Niph. of Ob» ; comp. 
1 Kings xvi. 31) for Judah more than (‘wyn) 


= was that which thou hast seen a lighter (smaller) 
thing than the committing of the abominations? 
i.e. embracing in one vers. 5-15. <A negative 
answer is supposed, since, according to ver. 15, 
what is seen in ver. 16 is to be the culminating 
point of all, more burdensome than all else. 
And asin ver. 12a 3 introduced the alleged justi- 





fication (in a parallel case) of the elders of the 
people in their acting by God’s mode of procedure, 
so God furnishes the reason (%3) of the negative 


answer expected to His question, so that Judah 
san have nothing more heinous to be put in the 
opposite scale from what they have done: for 
they, ete. ; comp. ch. vii. 23. (It looks quite likea 
arallel to the ‘‘ for they,” ete. of ver. 12.) And 
instead of turning to the Eternal, they have re- 
turned merely for the purpose of provoking Him 
to anger. The thought taken in connection with 
ver. 12 would accordingly be: the land of which 
they say that Jehovah has forsaken it, they have 
filled with violence, so that there remained no 
room in it for the Holy One; but their acting in 
the temple shows (a climax) that, as regards the 
Eternal, they are seeking not the expiation for 
their guilt, but His wrath. He seeth not, say 
they,—and, lo, they, etc. (the highest point of 


the climax), so that 'ny oymSy is either to be 
understood of a specially provoking gesture in 
idolatrous worship, or must be interpreted from 
the context as a proverbial mode of speaking. 
[Ewald translates: ‘‘is it too small a thing for 
the house of Judah to practise the abominations 
which they practised here, that they filled the 
land with injustice and exasperated Me repeatedly, 
and that now they even put the twig to their 
nose?” having in view the twig of the sacred 
tree held before the mouth during prayer (so 
already J. D. Mich. and many expositors), ‘‘as 
if there were not yet enough in the more ancient 
revolting idolatries as well as in the already de- 
icted (ch. vii. 23) roughness of their everyday 
fe, and as if, besides, this most recent supersti- 
tion must now be added.”| The climax in the 
thought and the reference to Parseeism lies in 
the context, but the ‘‘ Barsom” (a bundle of 
different kinds of twigs) does not correspond with 
myo (a vine branch, ch. xv. 2; Isa. xvii. 


10), neither does the solemn holding before the 
mouth with the left hand correspond much with 


pax-by now. Hengst. assigns as a reason for 


“‘the vine-branch”’ its being ‘‘a quite pre-eminent 
product of the sun”; and, according to him, the 
nose is mentioned ironically instead of the mouth. 
A gesture in worship is demanded by the expression 
on). Klief. confesses himself unable to explain 


the idolatrous custom. The thyrsus-staff of the 
worshippers of Bacchus has also been suggested. 
Keil finds the climax in the acts of violence as 
compared with the abominations,—the moral 
corruption shows the full measure of their guiit; 
but the proverbial mode of speaking has not yet 
been sufficiently cleared up. Israel: himself has 
been suggested here as the vine-stock (Jer. ii. 21), 
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sx, translated by “‘ anger” (their anger, viz, 


which they have provoked on God’s part, ol 
which they cherish towards God and His pro- 
phets), and the interpretation given as if the 
meaning were: to pour oil into the fire, to bring 
brushwoeod to the flames. HAv.: ‘‘and, lo! 
they send forth the mournful ditty (about Adonis, 
mryor for apr, 7D) to their anger ” (that which 


falls upon them). Hitzig renders 7 \pf: prun- 
ing-knife (‘‘ they put the pruning-bill to their 
nose”), wishing to provoke Me, they provoke 
themselves (Jer. vii. 19; Hab. ii. 10; Prov. 
xxiii. 2), in connection with which he auotes the 
scene in Auerbach’s cellar from Faust, ete.— 
Ver. 18. Comp. ch. v. 11, vii. 4, 9, ix. 5, 10, 
threatening with corresponding retribution on the 
partofGod. (Ch. xi.13; Isa. i. 15; Jer. xi. 11). 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. As the idea of salvation is especially domi- 
nant in the history of Israel, and draws from it 
the most manifold types, so in a pre-eminent 
degree prophecy is ruled by the idea. In verbal 
prophecy the idea, and especially the Christian 
idea, of the future, clothes itself at one time in 
accordance with what is peculiar to the prophets 
as individuals, at another by making use of allu- 
sion to the form of the present, and of the forces, 
persons, occurrences, etc. moving it, but in 
general entirely within the sphere of the Old 
Testament mode of representation; so that what 
is meant to be just the most striking expression 
for the idea shows itself, through the later realiza- 
tion of the idea exactly in this form, to be at the 
same time a prediction, apart from the express 
predictions of the prophets. (Comp. on this sub- 
ject TuonucK, die Propheten, ff. p. 105 sqq.) 
Now what the figurative word accomplishes as 
regards the object aimed at, that, as regards 
deepening our views of the truth, appears to be 
the task of symbol in prophetic action, in 
dramatic vision. The vision of the abominations 
in the temple here in Ezekiel is a theologizing 
one of the apostasy of Israel, now ripe for judg- 
ment. 

2. The living God of revelation is the measure 
of the dead idols of the heathen, alike as regards 
the pantheistic slumping of them in the world, 
and as regards their polytheistic separation ac- 
cording to the different lands and pvoples. He 
is, and whatever wanders to those others and is 
falsely attributed to them belongs to Him. On 
the same deep basis of truth theologicaiiy, our 
vision brings the idolatry of Israel into view in 
the temple of Jehovah, and therewith into con- 
demnation. The temple becomes the standard 
for judgment of every heathen worship. 

3_ it was condescension in the sphere of history 
on the part of the idea of revelation, that for so 
long a period a fixed nation, like Israel, was to 
be the bearer of it, and that, after the general 
analogy of heathen nations, church and state 
covered each other. Only with the expansion of 
the church into its ideal, i.e. into the kingdom 
of God among mankind as a whole (Rev. xxi. 3) 
have ‘‘state religion” and ‘state church” as 
ideas become effete. They are merely existing 
realities of a wretched kind; their ideas, if one 
chooses to speak of them, are antiquated ; they 
are reproductions of the past, Judaism, if not 
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- heathenisms. Progress, and by no means ‘‘radical”’ 
rogress merely, but much more still religious, 
i.e. Christian progress, points away beyond them. 
4. The distinction made between ‘‘ abomina- 
tions” and ‘‘ violence ” recalls the difference be- 
tween the two tables of the law,—sins against God 
and sins against men. Over against violence in 
the latter respect, there makes its appearance what 
God must abhor. As the former fills the land 
and becomes the fashion, so the latter provokes 
the anger of God. Ungodliness and immorality 
in their connection here bear witness to the con- 
nection between faith and morals. 
5. Superstition and unbelief—the one acting 
the other speaking—present themselves together 
in ver, 12 in one sentence, just as these forms of 
the self-originated theology of the sensuous self- 
consciousness touch each other from opposite 
sides. Unbelief, which Holy Scripture never 
knows absolutely, since to it faith is the original 
godliness in the nature of man, appears here also 
as one that ‘‘speaks” (Ps. xiv., liii.) and has 
gods. Superstition draws its reason from unbelief. 
As Nitzsch describes the process: ‘‘in the de- 
praved working of passive piety man attempts 
first of all to deny the facts of the religious con- 
science, wholly or in part; but yet, in so far as 
the consciousness of God compels him, he leaps 
over from unbelief into superstition, i.e. he defines 
for himself the divine as a thing that is human, 
sensuous, worldly, analyzes for himself the feeling 
of God into the sensuous, out of which, in the 
next place, arise fanatical imaginations, sometimes 
slavish, sometimes audacious, Rom. i. 21-25.” 
‘When Plutarch, in his well-known treatise zp! 
deie.daiwovias, gives the preference to unbelief, he 
underestimated it as a source of superstition ; he 
winds up, moreover, with the converse, viz. that 
many fal) from superstition into unbelief. Jean 
Paul, on the contrary, who calls superstition 
**faith with a but,” would ‘‘ rather live in the 
densest malarious atmosphere of superstition than 
under the air-pump of unbelief,” where in the 
former case one breathes with difficulty, in the 
latter he is suffocated. 
6. Augustine raises the question: why should 
the Romans, who paid divine honour to all the 
gods of all nations, as they showed by having a 
Pantheon, yet have continually refused to honour 
the God of Israel? and found the reason in thie 
exclusiveness wherewith Jehovah claims to be 
honoured alone, as being the true God in contrast 
with the false gods. 
7. The mourning for Tammuz reminds us of 
the sorrow ‘‘of the world” in 2 Cor. vii. Is it 
unintentional that only this side of this idolatry 
is indicated in Ezekiel? It worketh death, says 
the apostle of the sorrow of the world. Over 
against the pleasure of life in the rites of Tammuz 
on its mere natural basis, the prophet has to take 
his stand on the divine sentence of death of the 
spirit ; as there is no repentance on the part of 
any one, the other side in the worship of Tammuz 
cannot possibly prophesy of salvation. (As 
against Baurr, Rel, d. A. 7’. il. p. 234 sq.) 
8. The front of the temple looked to the east, 
the back, therefore, to the west. And such is 
the case, moreover, with most of the ancient 
nations ; and so it meets us again also, for the 
most part, in Catholic church architectyre. But 
a universal rule it is not (according to Vitruvius, 
the opposite is the vule for heathen temple-archi- 
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tecture), just as little as the turning of the face 
toward the east in Christian prayer is a universal 
rule ; sometimes the front, sometimes the apsis, 
is turned to the east. Some have wished to find 
the reason for the holy of holies being turned 
toward the west in the antithesis to heathenism. 
Marmonipes, More Neb. iii. 45: ‘‘ Superstition 
generally at that time worshipped the sun ; there- 
fore Abraham turns to the west on Moriah, so 
that he turned his back to the sun.” Comp. on 
the other hand, Banr, Symb. i. 212. When the 
Catholic church architecture built the choir to- 
wards the east, the alleged anti-heathenish de- 
sign of the opposite course was set aside, inasmuch 
as Christ, as the Sun of Righteousness, now deter- 
mines the direction; it was imagined also that 
paradise was there, etc. etc. 

9. There is a gradation in wickedness, for there 
is a development towards ripeness for judgment. 
And as the greatness of the sin is determined ac- 
cording to the person and circumstances, so the 
corresponding greatness of the punishment is de- 
termined according to the knowledge of and op- 
portunity for what is good. But the Judge and 
Avenger is God. 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1. ‘‘ We may be assured everywhere, 
whether at home or from home, of thé presence 
of God; hence also we have to fear God every- 
where” (StcK.).—The pulpit for the exiles in 
the house of the prophet. —‘‘ Elders also ought 
to hear and learn God’s word” (Stcx.).—Ver. 2. 
Comp. on ch. i, 27 sq.—Ver. 3. ‘‘ The saints in 
mortal flesh are between heaven and earth, for 
they are not yet indeed completely above, but 
still they have already forsaken what is below” 
(GREGORY).—‘‘ As here by the hair, so by the 
smallest thing the pious are lifted upwards by 
God” (Jun.).—‘‘ God’s children and servants are 
led and guided not by the spirit of the world, but 
by the Spirit of God” (Sv.).—‘‘ Yea, if this body 
could follow the spirit, it would lead it into 
heaven with itself.”—‘‘God was Master of the 
house at Jerusalem, and they brought in to Him 
another idol: that displeased Him justly ” 
(Ranpct.).—See how jealous love can be! the 
jealousy of Israel’s Husband.—‘‘So God igs pro- 
voked also by all who admit into their heart 
passion, pride, arrogance, debauchery, avarice, 
and other idols” (8. B.).—Ver. 4. Christ and 
Belial.—God in His jealousy is likewise God in 
His glory.—‘‘ In another way also God lets His 
glory be seen, when He causes a peculiarly power- 
ful testimony to be borne in His Church, by 
means of which He unveils the abominations in 
all ranks, and causes them to be punished through 
tlis witnesses, since there also, as here, public wor- 
ship especially is wont to be assailed.” —To per- 
ceive God’s glory in spite of all abominations is 
the privilege of His faithful servants, of His chil- 
dren, who do not cast away their confidence. 
Our faith is the victory which hath overcome the 
world.—‘‘ Such a strengthening was needed by 
the prophet, in order that he might fearlessly 
withstand the raging audacity and stubbornness 
of the people: God equipped him in this ray 
with a suit of armour” (C.). 

Ver. 5. ‘‘God places our sins before His eyes, 
and in like manner also belore ours” (STK. ).-—‘‘Sw 
sits the envious Pharisee als+, who has inerely ar 
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s=tward righteousness, like an image of jealousy 
in the doorway, and will not let the simple people 
enter through the fear of the Lord into the faith 
and love of Christ, and thus takes away the key 
of knowledge (Matt. xxiii. 18)” (B. B.).—Véer. 6. 
‘‘ Whoever opens door and gate to sin, falls from 
sin to sin” (Sr.).— ‘‘ Whatever man does, he does 
it before God’s face, although the blinded sinner 
thinks God blind” (Srcx.).—‘‘ God’s people also 
may fall into great darkness and blindness” (Sr.). 

Ver. 7 sqq. God’s eye sees also through the 
wall, and He can give His servants a hole in the 
wall as well as eyes, so as to see what is be- 
tween the walls. —‘‘ Guilty consciences love what 
is concealed” (SroK.).—Occasionally an Ezekiel 
comes across those concealed ones.—‘‘ Thy heart 
is to be God’s temple. But how does the Lord 
find this temple? Just as here. Only dig 
through the white-washed wall of thy self-love 
and hypocrisy, then shalt thou perceive in the 
light of God all sorts of monsters and abomina- 
tions, which the enemy has gathered together in 
thee, to the disgust of the Master of the house. 
Enough of unclean reptiles shalt thou find be- 
hind the wall of thy flesh, only dig through!” 
(B. B.)—‘‘ Assuredly, as soon as the true wor- 
ship of God is forsaken, men have no longer any 
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limit; from one they pass to a myriad’ (C.).— 
Idolatry is not merely of the gross kind ; nor is 
that which Christians practise merely of the re-_ 
fined kind.—Yea, everything which is on earth 
may become an idol to man.—I count everything 
but dung, Paul testifies in Phil. iiii—Ver. 11. 
‘Those who ought in this way to take the lead 
of others in showing a good example, are often 
the worst” (St.).—‘* The elders before the idols, 
men before beasts, the living before mere pic- 
tures!” (B B.)—May all assemblies of church- 
wardens take an example by them!—Ver. 12. 
God is to blame for our guilt!—Thus many 
make for themselves a blind God, like Fortune. — 
Ver. 13 sqq. What a corruption must be among 
a people where the old and the female sex are 
infectel!—On ordinary days, the lust of the 
flesh ; on fast-days, repentance and sorrow. 

Ver. 15 sq. ‘* Nothing is so absurd as that a 
man might not be brought to it, Rom. i.” (St.) 
—‘*Daniel turned in his prayer toward Jeru- 
salem” (B. B.).—‘‘ All the ungodly turn their 
back on God” (St.).—‘‘ But who will count those 
who in our time turn their back on God?” (B. B.) 
—Ver. 18. They turned their back on God, and 
so He turns His back on them.—The eye and ear 
of God shut, what a picture! 
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2. The Judgment on the Guilty (Cu. IX.). 


And He cried in mine ears with a loud voice, saying, Near are the visitations 
of the city, and every one [has] his weapon of destruction in his hand. And, 
behold, six men came from the way of the higher gate, which looketh toward the 
north, and every one his weapon for breaking in pieces in his hand; and a man 
in their midst, clothed in linen, and an inkhorn on his loins: and they came and 
stood beside the brazen altar. And the glory of the God of Israel rose up from 
the cherub, over which it was, to the threshold of the house; and He called to 
the man clothed in linen, which had an inkhorn on his loins. And Jehovah said 
unto him, Go through the midst of the city, the midst of Jerusalem, and mark a 
[eross-] mark upon the foreheads of the people that sigh and that groan for all 
the abominations that are done in the midst thereof. And to the others He said 
in mine ears, Go through the city after him, and smite; your eyes shall not 
spare, neither shall ye show pity. Old man, young man, and maiden, and child, 
and women shall ye slay to destruction, and [yet] no one upon whom is a [cross-] 
mark shall ye touch; and ye shall begin at My sanctuary. And they began with 
the men, the elders, who were before the house. And He said unto them, 
Defile the house, and fill the courts with slain; go ye forth. And they went 
forth, and slew in the city. And it came to pass, when they had slain, and I 
was left, that I fell upon my face, and cried, and said, Ah, Lord Jehovah! 
destroyest Thou the whole residue of Israel, whilst Thou art pouring out Thy fury 
upon Jerusalem? And He said unto me, The guilt of the house of Israel and 
Judah is exceeding great, and the land is full of blood, and the city full of 
wresting of judgment ; for they say, Jehovah hath forsaken the land, and Jehovah 
seeth not. And I also, Mine eye shall not spare, neither will I show pity ; their 
way I give upon their head. And, behold, the man clothed in linen, which had the 
inkhorn on his loins, gave answer, saying, I have done as Thou hast commanded mea 
Ver, 


Ver, 
Ver. 


Ver, 5. Instead of by anoth, read. : by. 


: Anoth, read.: 15 plur., Sept., Syr., Arab, In ver. 2, also, the Syr. and some codd. have the plural. 
4 
5. 
Ver. s os He hore toy ayia jou &ptaols .. . of hoo tow iv c. olxe. 
8. 
9. 
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——— 
EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


The iniquity (ch. viii.) is now followed, in 
accordance with God’s threatening (ch. viii. 18), 
by the punishment as the carrying out of the 
threatening, and that as regards the execution of 
judgment on the guilty inhabitants first. But in 
the midst of destruction there is at the same time 
preservation. 

Ver. 1. He; the same as in ver. 4. With a 
loud voice, not without allusion to ch. viii. 18 ; 
just as also; and He cried in mine ears. The 
loud voice does not correspond to “ the greatness 
of the abominations which ery to God” (HENGST.) ; 
rather is ‘‘the strength of the emotion” thereby 
portrayed (H1rz.)—‘‘the loud outburst of indig- 
nation’? (JUN.)—at the same time an energetic 
act of the Lord.—y} p (ch. xii. 28), most simply 


with Hengst. perf. Kal, as in Hos. ix. 7 NA. 


an announcement meant alike generally and for 
Ezekiel,—Hernest. : for the special executioners 
of what has been announced ('y yyy), viz. that it 


is now the time. 4p in Kal: to press on, to 


come near, to be near; in Piel, transitively: to 
cause to approach, to admit, to offer; intransi- 
tively (and at the same time intensively): to be 
very near, to approach with the greatest haste. 
(Hitzig reads 9375p. HaAv., Ku.: imper. Piel 


intransitively: ‘“‘ hither ye,” etc.) — ppp, as 
almost always: penal visitation (Hos. ix. 7). 
The plural is not out of place either as regards 
the meaning of the word or in the connection. 
A plurality is implied in ch. v. 12, 15 sq. 
{Hirz.: ‘‘authority” for: those who have re- 
ceived orders against the city, so that ny1)pp 
is particularized by means of yoy. Hav., Ku: 
“‘overseership,” the guard, the heavenly watchers 
of the city, who, as an authority appointed by 
God, are to execute the punishment on the un- 
godly.] Hitzig asks: to whom is the summons 
addressed ? Coce. answers : not so much to those 
entrusted with the visitation, as to the watchers 
of the city, who have hitherto kept off the former. 
In the meantime, however, no summons at all is 
issued, but with express reference to the prophet 
the approaching punishment is proclaimed by 
God,—as regards the substance of the thing, ex- 
pressed in general terms, and as respects the form 
of its execution, in such a way that it is only in 
ver. 2 that a more detailed definition follows. 
What sort of persons are to be understood by 
w's may, of course, be conjectured from their 
equipment : “b>, according to the context (comp. 
also ch. v.): each one his sword ; against which 
Hay.: ‘‘no common earthly weapon is suitable 
in the hands of such a host.” <A hint as to who 
the persons are is contained, perhaps, in the ex- 
pression : jNMwWD; comp. Exod. xii. 23; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16. [BunsEN: ‘‘the judges of the city, 
the punishing and destroying angels.” ] 

Ver. 2. They are men also in Gen. xviii. 2, 
but none the less angels. [According to KtizrF.: 
men, as such, execute the judgment on Jerusalem ; 
according to CaLy.: the Chaldeans ; according to 
Gror.: the generals of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
from six sides besieged and took the city (?). 
According to Cocce.: signifying the angelic hosts 
together with the Babylonian army-corps.] An 
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explanation of the divine jndgment makes itself 
clear (ch. i. 4). The number six, whase interpre- 
tation has been attempted even tc desperation, 
needs no explanation, since it is rather the num- 
ber seven that lies before us with the one man 
in their midst, ete., the specially sacred number ; 
consequently : how, on the basis of God’s covenant 
with Israel, punishment and exemption take place, 
[Hrrz.: ‘‘the dogma of the seven archangels in 
germ.”] As Ezekiel is to be supposed in the 
court of the priests (ch. viii. 3, 5, 16), the higher 
gate will be the gate indicated there. Comp. 
that passage.—yypp, Jer. li. 20 sqq. He who is 


in the midst of the destroyers proves that in the 
midst of destruction there is also to be something 
else. What? His clothing tells us partly, his 


equipment partly. “5D npp, only in our chap- 


ter, is: a writer’s utensil; not a writing-tablet, 
but: an inkhorn, such as writers were accus- 
tomed to carry hanging in their girdle or on it. 
From this, however, we are not to infer, with 
Keil, that he is ‘‘a chancellor among the other 
officials,” for such is not the character of the six; 
but from that wherewith he is provided we are to 
infer what he has to do: he is not like those 
others to destroy, to break in pieces. He has an 
inkhorn, whereas they have each a sword! [The 


Sept. read 4%5D7, and translated: a sapphire 


girdle.] From the destroyers he is distinguished 
likewise by his clothing, which is certainly not 
in conformity with an appointment of that kind. 
In linens (plural) is explained by Hengst. of the 
collective linen (Ley. xvi. 4, 28) garments of the 
high priest, whose antitype is the Angel of the 
Lord, the Angel of the covenant (Mal. i. 3), who, 
according to Zech. i. 12, gets from the Lord good 
comfortable words for the covenant-people, just 
as the high priest appears in Zech. iii. as the 
type of Christ, as the figure of the Angel of the 
Lord. So already Hivernick. Keil, on the 
other hand, only admits that the one man in 
relation to the six ‘‘stands somewhat like the 
high priest in relation to the Levites.” Accord- 
ing to Hitz. the garment of byssus marks him 
out as the highest in rank ; he appears to be the 
same in whom, with Zechariah and the author of 
the Apocalypse, the spirit of prophecy assumes 
personality, the so-called par excellence Man of 
God, Gabriel of the book of Daniel and of the 
Koran; similarly the wvede« in ch. Vili, 2, 3 
appears to have assumed angelic form (!). Ac- 
cording to Cocc. the Spirit of God is likewise 
symbolized here, who produces the mark upon 
the foreheads of believers, —their confession. 
According to Calvin it is an angel, who is distin- 
guished by the ornamental character of his dress 
from the men, the remaining six. Keil admits 
in addition the comparison with Dan. x. 5, xii. 
6, 7 (Rey. i. 13 sqq.), but holds that the view of 
the Angel of the Lord is not thereby established, 
inasmuch as “‘the shining white robe” is pecu- 
liar not merely to this angel or Christ, but the 
seven angels also in Rey. xv. 6 appear 1 sniniig 
white linen, and the shining white coour sym- 
bolizes in general divine holiness and glory (Rev. 
xix. 8). In the first place, however, by the ex- 
pression: clothed in linen, nothing at all is said 
as to brightness of colour, but it is simply the 
material of the clothing that is given, which, if 
it points to anything, points to the clothing 9 
H 
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the high priest. Now, as the linen garments of 
the priests (comp. ch. xliv. 17 sqq.) mark them 
out ‘‘as the mediators of sanctification,” whose 
‘+ entire calling had for its aim the sanctification 
of Israel by Jehovah, and the sanctification of 
Jehovah by Israel” (BAHR, Symb. ii. 89), the 
in linen is admirably appropriate in our context. 
The sanctification of Israel is limited here, of 
course, to the separation of certain parties in order 
to their being spared, as itis given in commission 
to the man by Jehovah (ver. 4) ; but the sancti- 
fication of Jehovah takes place in the case before 
us not merely through, but on Israel. Ever and 
always it is a priestly act, in the midst of destruc- 
tion, to make the mark on what destruction does 
not touch (ver. 6). If, accordingly, it is not so 
clear from the clothing and equipment who the 
party in question is, as what he is to do, for what 
he is designed, yet it is generally acknowledged 
that his being in the midst of the six is the place 
of leader, of chief among them. Only after he 
has marked or not have they to smite; they go 
atter him (vers. 4, 5) ; he answers in their name 
likewise (ver. 11). To a position of such dis- 
tinction, if the six are angels, the Angel of 
Jehovah thoroughly corresponds. Comp. Zech. i. 
11 sq.; Josh. v. 14; Gen. xviii. By their taking 
up their position at the brazen altar is by no 
means asserted their taking up their position 
before Jehovah, @.e. because the glory of God is 
there, as Keil, Klief.; but the meaning is: where 
the guilt has reached its climax (ch. viii. 16), 
from that point also the punishment must go 
forth. [H&v.: as the coming from the north 
stood in relation to the sin committed there, so 
now the heavenly beings appear ‘‘as it were 
looking after and protecting the rights of the 
altar.” ‘‘ As a heavy accusation, the forsaken 
and despised brazen altar stood there; comp. 
Amos ix. 1. Grort.: they stood there as those 
who would prepare many victims for God! Isa. 
xxxiv. 6; Jer. xii. 3, xlvi. 10.) The high- 
priestly man in linen also corresponds therewith. 
Comp. besides, Ex. xxxii. 35 sqq. (HENGsT. : 
“the protection of the pious is his privilege ; 
but the work of vengeance also is under his con- 
trol.” ‘‘The angels stand, waiting for God’s 
beck and command. He whose spiritual eye was 
opened could only look with deep horror on the 
pole filled with joyful hopes of the future. 

hey appear at the place of transgression, in 
order to glorify God in the downfall of those who 
would not glorify Him by their life.’’) 

Ver. 3 makes the glory, etc. (which is there 
conceived of as the Shechinah-cloud) move owt of 
the holy of holies (HAv., Hunest.), and that not 
merely as far as ‘‘the gate of the sanctuary, near 
which the altar stood” (HENGsT.), for, ‘‘ in order 
to give commands to His servants,” it is not 
necessary for Jehovah to go to the place where 
they are standing ; and He called suggests rather 
a greater distance. As to the house, comp. on 
ch. viii. 14, 16. Accordingly, by the threshold 
of it will not be meant, as Keil supposes, the 
threshold of the temple porch, through which 
one entered into the holy place (ch. viii. 16), but 
the outermost point, where the exit was from the 
court of the people into the city—quite in accord- 
ance with the direction which follows in ver, 4 
sqq. That the glory of Jehovah, according to 
ch, viii. 16, stood over the cherub between the 
porch ard the altar (Kutt), is not said in ch. 
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‘‘where the vision of God and the prophet had 
for the moment their station.” We do not forget 
that the characteristic of Ezekiel is the prophecy 
of glory (see Introd. to ch. i. 4-28), and that 
therefore everything comes forth to the prophet 
always from the glory of Jehovah ; but the vision 
of that glory changes alike as regards the locality 
and as regards the form of manifestation, so that 
sometimes this, sometimes that other feature 
steps into the foreground, and the rest into the 
background. For this there was a thorough 
appropriateness in the ‘‘ variable hieroglyph,” as 
v. Meyer has happily called the cherub. (BAHR, 
i. 312.) The word 3)757 appears in Ezekiel for 


the first time here, and that in reference to the 
arrangements of the holy of holies, specially of 
the ark of the covenant. As the chajoth in ch. 1. 
are the same as the plural 93)75, used by Ezekiel 
also in ch, x., and common elsewhere (33954 


collectively, not: for the ‘‘ideal unity of the 
cherubim” (HeEnes?.), but: for the well-known 
double ornament of the sacred chest), the convert- 
ing of the chajoth into cherubim in its applica- 
tion here (Doctrinal Reflections, 12, p. 55) may 
be looked upon at the same time as a prophetic 
interpretation of the employment of the cherub 
in worship, especially over the ark of the cove- 
nant, on the basis of the vision in ch. i. As to 
the disputed etymology, see Grs. Lex. and Thes. ; 
Kurtz, in Herzog, ii.; LANGE, Genes. p. 241. For 
the prophetico-historic employment of the cherub 
in ch. x. in respect of its movement (p. 40), the 
conjectural derivation from the converting of 


2339 (Ps. civ. 3, xviii. 10) into 3345 commends 


itself more than any other, as hinting at the 
passing of the chajoth of ch. i. into the cherub. 
The chariot-element (as against Kurtz) has in the 
representation of Ezekiel something essentia: ; and 
if the form is not carried out perfectly as regards 
the copy in the tabernacle and temple, yet, as far 
as the idea is concerned, there can be no hesita- 
tion about it, as Jehovah may also remove His 
abode from the midst of Israel, inasmuch as He 


(bya sy) is no national God in the heat en 


sense. As to the rest, see Doctrinal Reflections. — 
With ver. 3 is still to be compared ch. x. 4, 18; 
Ex. xl. 36 sqq.; Num. x. 11 sq. The rising up 
of Jehovah already prefigured the abandonment 
of the temple to the enemies of Israel for judg- 
ment on them.—Over which it was, ‘rom the 
setting up of the ark, in accordance with the 
idea of the symbol, for threatening and promise, 
not always visible, but (as here) making itself so 
in a given case (Ps. Ixxx. 1). 

Ver, 4, The divine command runs: ‘ Away 
into the city.”” Yet grace shall go before justice. 
But nothing is said of marking in the temple; 
and, on the other hand, certainly in vers. 6, 7 
smiting is spoken of. >), = to make a jp. 


which last letter in the Hebrew was in the ancient 
Pheenician alphabet, in the Egyptian writing, «s 
also upon the Jewish coins, of the form of a cross 
(|). Hence as in general myn (1 Sam. xxi. 13) 
is “to mark,” and }p ‘‘a mark” (Job xxxi. 35), so 
perhaps here yp pn) is used on purpose of the 
marking of this particular mark. ‘* A cross waa 


CHAP. IX. 5-9. 
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just as natural for a mark as for a signature” 
(Hi1z.). Hiav., who (as also Vitringa) conversely 


derives \p from 7p, holds the indefiniteness as 


required by the circumstance, that the mark was 
not intended for men. But an indefinite thing is 
certainly no mark, not even for angels, who are 
conceived of here in human form; and if it was to 
be a mark of any kind you like, this certainly 
would be somehow expressed. Kurmr. (VULG.) : 
a Tau as mark. The deeper significance, that a 
cross was to be the mark for sparing, Christian 
exegesis has perceived from of old (TERTULLIAN, 
OricEN, CYPRIAN, JEROME). As to the rest, comp. 
Rey. vii. 3, ix. 4, xiv. 1; Ex. xii. (Gen. iv. 15). 
“* By this mark one is separated from the mass” 
(Hxnest.). Consequently, if the mass is dedi- 
cated to destruction, he is preserved. Upon the 
foreheads, according to most: because there it is 
most easily seen ; according to others: as there 
slaves bore the names of their masters (inscripti, 
literati servi). Comp. also Ex. xxviii. 38 (BAAR, ii. 
143).—Men, because of what precedes: the city, 
Jerusalem: inhabitants, citizens. The qualifi- 
cation for the mark is twofuld, expressed in words 
of similar sound. yx inwardly, pyy also utter- 


ing it ; consequently those who are not only not 
like-minded, but also audibly make known their 
pain. (The Niphal, which commonly stands in 
the case of reflex influences on the mind.) 


Ver. 5. 5y, Qeri Sy; as also the singular 
D2)'y, which is unnecessary. Comp. Ex. xxxii. 


27; Ezek. viii. 18, v. 11.—Ver. 6. Deut. xxxii. 
25; Ezek. v.16. The command is not merely to 
knock them down, but to make an utter end of 
them. Because of ch. viii., the beginning (sup- 
plementary to ver. 5) is made with the sanctuary; 
and this is immediately explained of the courts, 
which are before the house in the narrower sense, 
as men (ch. viii. 16), elders (ch. viii. 11), women 
(ch. viii. 14) were in them. ([Keil, following 
Klief., supposes: ‘‘ they were in general old men, 
well stricken in years, who had come into the 
court to sacrifice, but yet all the while were liable 
to the judgment.” Hurz.: it was just the Sab- 
bath! Roszenm.: ‘‘at My sanctuary,” i.e. at 
those who have sinned there. SeEpT.: as if 
wrpri= at My holy ones, the priests. ‘‘ When 


the Sept. read : ‘inside the house,’ this is mani- 
festly incorrect,” Ew.] Comp. for this beginning 
1 Pet. iv. 17. (Consequently not like 2 Kings 
xi. 15. 

In ok 7 what has already been done is not 
approved in the form of a command (HENGsT.), 
because the Go forth is to follow; but as in this 
way the beginning is called good, so the order is 
given to continue onwards till the end. Comp. 
Num. xix. 11 (Lev. xi. 24). The defiling of the 
house takes place in accordance with ver. 6, inas- 
much as the courts belonging to it as a whole 
(which explanation of p'37 is given by means of 


Ayn, so that house here = “sanctuary” in 


ver. 6) are-filled with corpses. It is only now 
they go into the city. He pushes them on, as it 
were, with military abruptness (HENGST.). 

In ver. 8 Ezekiel only is left remaining in the 
court of the priests of the temple, for it is there 
the prophet is. (Against Kimout, H1Tz., KEIL.) 
Impressive solitude! (1 Kings xix. 10.) It is 


not as being spared that Ezekiel, speaking as he 
does of his own accord as a mere spectator, comes 
into consideration, just as also the preserving 
mark is not made upon him. His objection is 
meant, therefore, to be read as occurring between 
the execution in the courts of the temple and that 


in the city. Nw), Rosenm., Henest.: third 


pret. Niph. with ~ epenthetic for the first = 


‘*and he remained over,” viz. ‘‘ 1,” where we are 
to supply in thought 9w. Henest.: ‘ taking 


the place of the noun: a he-remained-over.” It 
is at all events surprising, in order to arrest atten 
tion, to emphasize the result. BuxrorF: ex-, 
pressing the consternation and perplexity of the 
prophet by means of the confused form of the 
worl. Keil, following Hitz.: a ‘‘ malformation, 
a b'ending together of the partic. and the im- 
perf., and manifestly a slip of the pen, to be read 


as a partic. "Nyy, and to be connected with 
onizn2.” See other attempts at explanation in 
Hay. Ew. reads simply: -xwx}.. Comp. Num. 


xvi. 45; Josh. vii. 6. His anguish vents itself 
in this cry to God (ch. xi. 13; 1 Sam. xv. 11). 
For the question, comp. Gen. xviii. 23 sqq., 
xx. 4. This question is not: ‘‘from the soul of 
those upon whom the judgment has just fallen ” 
(HENGST.), whose representative Ezekiel cannot 
be, but: from the feeling of his fellow-exiles, of 
whom therefore no mention is made. That his 
question is not hindered by his haying heard of 
the pious being spared (Hitz.), shows either his 
fear in this respect, that in Jerusalem there will 
be nothing at all to be spared, or that the sparing 
in comparison with the destruction does not at 


all come into consideration. Hence bs. The 


residue of Israel is that which still remains 
(especially at Jerusalem) of Israel collectively 
after the previous (the Assyrian and the Chaldean) 
catastrophes. Comp. besides, ch. vil. 8. Here 
the outpouring of fury, elsewhere the outpouring 
of the Spirit. 

Ver. 9. As the prophet, on account of the 
greatness of the destruction, makes no ment.un 
of the sparing in his question, in like manner God 
also does not do so in His answer, because of the 
greatness (JND “IN1D2, in a superlative sense) of 


the guilt alike of Israel and of Judah (ch. iv. 4 
sqq.). Comp. Gen. iv. 13; Lam. iv. 6.—Ezek. 
vill. 17, vii. 23.—n~pp, Ew. ; perverseness ; 


Henest. : declension; Hitz. ; identical with 
mw, Isa. lviii. 9. Hoph. of AIQ3, perhaps (as 


such testimony im favour of what is right on 
God’s part is necessary): of the perversion, the 
setting aside of the right (Deut. xxvii. 19 ; Amos 
v. 12). Apostasy from God does not lie in the 
context, and would also be more definitely ex 
pressed (1 Kings xi. 9), As in ch, viii. 12 their 
idelatry is explained in this way from theit own 
mouto, sc here their moral corruption. Here 
also the question is not about God’s being and 
essence, but about His will and acting. The 
clauses are inverted to correspond with the 
present context: in ch. viii. 12 it is the ‘* not 
seeing” that is spoken of first, here it is the 
‘having forsaken.” The filling of the lana 
and city with lawless conduct shows how they 
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imagine they have free scope, and fancy that no 
one is taking the oversight of them. And with 
the ‘not seeing” there is connected in ver. 10a 
partial confirmation of their saying as regards the 
tye, which, however, on the other hand, so fear- 
fully demonstrates God’s presence in the land by 
means of righteousness and judgment (aposio- 
pesis). Comp. ver. 5, ch. viii, 18, v. 11, vii. 9. 
The way is the bent, and in general the manner, 
of life. But what they suppose they are treading 
under their feet comes as iniquity to be punished 
upon their head (1 Kings viii. 32).—Ver. 11. 
Already the answer of God gave an affirmative 
reply to the question of the prophet; but still 
more is this the case with the announcement of 
the accomplished fact made by the leader of the 
mysterious avengers in their name,—an announce- 
ment which certainly includes in it also the pos- 
sible sparing. Comp. on ver. 2. Comp. Gen. 
xxxvil. 14; Num. xiii. 26. Comp. Luke xiv. 


22; John xvii. 4. The Qeri aw S45 is un- 
necessary. 
DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. It is a peculiarity of what our prophet sees 
in vision, that, however much the vision of glory 
(ch. i.) remains at the foundation, and however 
much on this basis the unity of Him who speaks 
to the prophet and transacts with him is in sub- 
stance preserved, yet sometimes the one or the 
other element of the form of manifestation retires 
into the background, e.g. in ch. viii. 2 sqq. the 
throne-chariot and the chajoth ; and that some- 
times, as in the chapter before us (ver. 8), a 
change of view takes place, corresponding to the 
sphere of the revelation, which is here the sanc- 
tuary of Jehovah. The thought which is to be 
expressed at the time supplies of itself the reason 
of the distinctive form of expression in vision, 
while at the same time there is no want of retro- 
spective reference showing that it is one and the 
same thing, so that, as has been said, amid all 
the diversity the unity continues. In this way 
it is the same Jehovah who is seea in His glory 
in ch. i. that lays hold of Ezekiel in ch. viii. 8, 
and that everywhere speaks to him and acts as 
his Guide. And so He who lifts him up, the 
Spirit (ch. viii.-3), certainly controls the move- 
ments of the chajoth also in ch. i. 12, 20 sqq. 
And in the seven men of ch. ix. 2 it is merely the 
glory of Jehovah that is again unfolded. 

%. Our chapter also furnishes a frelude to the 
last day, the “‘evening of the world” (as Lange 
calls it at Gen. xviii.), approaching for the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. Thus the appearance of 
angels on the scene is not merely natural by 
reason of this parallel, but so much the more as 
tke judgment on Jerusalem in Holy Scripture— 
much more than the destruction of Sodom and 
Ge: .orrah ~is a foil, nay, a constituent element 
for the last judgment. 

3. In the vision of glory (ch. i.) we have 
noticed repeatedly (comp. especially on ch. i. 28), 
along with a predominantly judicial character on 
the whole, the bright splendour, the sun-bright 
element, and lastly the rainbow. Thus the 
priestly form in white linen in the midst of the 
avengers cannot surprise us. The ‘‘one man” 
in their midst 1s a vivid allusion to ‘‘ the likeness 
as the appearance of a man” in ch. i. 26. 

4. Although conceived of executively in a his- 
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torical form of expression for the immediate ob- 
ject of the vision in ch. ix., yet the group of 
seven represents substantially the same thing as 
what ch. i, set before the. eyes of the prophet, 
in reference, first of all, to Israel: Comp. in 
this connection especially what is held as estab- 
lished as to the Angel of the Lord in relation te 
the glory of Jehovah (Lancs, Genesis, p. 386 
[T. & T. Clark], and our Doctrinal Reflections on 
ch. i. 4-28). The Son of man, when He shall 
come in His glory, and all the holy angels with 
Him, as it is said in Matt. xxv. 31, likewise 
separates (just as here the mark is the dividing 
element) the assembled nations one from another. 
Quite in accordance with the difference of times, 
of the last day from the time when it is called 
to-day, just as expressly does the judgment de- 
volve upon Him then as does the sparing in our 
chapter. 

5. It is not ‘* Hebrew poetry,” as was the 
opinion of the ofttimes more esthetic than theo- 
logical Herder (Geist der hebr. Poesie, ii.), that 
is to be credited alike with the priestly element 
in the angel-leader of Ezekiel, and with the angelic 
element in the priesthood in general. But neither 
does the ‘‘symbolic cultus,”~as Bahr and Um 
breit maintain on the other hand, furnish the 
only ground for it. But it lies in the nature of 
the calling of the angels (nomen officii) to be the 
mediating element, mediators of the divine reve- 
lations; hence to be in general what constitutes 
the prophetic office also (Hagg. i. 13), but quite 
specially what belongs to the empleyment of a 
priest (Mal. ii. 7). If, however, according to 
Num. xvi. 5, the priests are those whom Jehovah 
permits to come near to Him, are called the 


2 


oainp (an explanatory designation having the 


same letters as the cherubim), and if their proper 
work is the bringing near of the sacrifices, then 


their. mediation lies especially in the direction 


from Israel to Jehovah ; while, on the other hand, 
the mediation of the angels has its sphere in the 
other direction, and that exclusively, viz. from 
God to man, and so they are called ‘‘ messengers, 
ambassadors,” and in accordance therewith a doc- 
trine is framed with regard to them in Heb. i. 14. 
The perfection of the idea of mediation, where the 
two directions met, was brought about through 
Him in whom the divine sending is a self-mani- 
festation of God, and the priestly character is a 
self-sacrifice of humanity (1 Tim. ii. 5). Now 
Jehovah appears in His : ngel xas’ oy», just as 
on the other side the priestly order represents 
Israel, tle nation of priests, and its head, the high 
priest, represents the Israelitish order of priests. 
There would thus be a prefiguration in vision of 
the perfected mediation in the Angel of Jehovah 
here in priestly office as well as priestly clothing 
(‘the noble white form of peace,” UMBREIT). 

6. ‘We must consider this as beforehand pro- 
bable,” remarks Hengstenberg, ‘‘ because the 
Angel of the Lord is represented elsewhere also 
us the leading personality in the great divine 
judgments, which are executed in the interests of 
the kingdom of God. He it was, e.g., who as the 
destroying angel slew the first-born of Egypt, 
Ex. xii. 23.” ‘‘ There lies at the foundation the 
old picture of the Egyptian pagsover, but trans- 
figured in the prophetic spirit. As there the 
destroying angel appeared as the Deliverer of the 
covenant-people, so here he appears as the Shield 
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of the ideal theocracy, of those truly faithful to 
God among His people (ch. ix. 4 sqq.), as the 
Avenger of ungodliness on the apostate theocracy 
(ch. x. 2, 7). “Both things serve one object, the 
true welfare of the covenant-people” (HAvV.). 

_ ?. For the typical allusion to Christ the follow- 
ing points are enumerated by the ancients: (1) 
The human form, as having respect to the incar- 
nation as well as to His powerful mediation ; (2) 
that: He is ‘‘one,” 1 Tim. ii. 5; (3) that He is 
found in the midst, as it were as a prince, point- 
ing to the kingly majesty and dignity of Christ ; 
(4) the linen garment, the symbol of innocence, 
purity, of priesthood, ete.; (5) that He carries no 
weapon of destruction, but inscribes the elect in 
the book of life. In reference to the last, Heng- 
stenberg expresses himself as follows: ‘‘It admits 
of question whether the inkhorn serves at the 
same time for inscribing the names in the book 
of life, of which mention is first made in Ex, 
Xxxil. 32 (Ps. lxix. 28; Rev. xx. 12). It is, of 
course, probable, especially taking into account 
the fundamental passage, Isa. iv. 3. According to 
this view, the inscribing the names in the book of 
life is to be looked upon as the primary thing, the 
marking of the foreheads simply as a consequence.” 

8. Bahr (ii. p. 75) explains the priestly linen 
garment as symbolizing at once salvation and 
life and righteousness, which appears to suit 
only the commission to spare (ch. ix. 4), just as 
he explains the garment of purity as referring to 
those who had kept themselves pure from the 
defilement of Jerusalem’s trespass. 

9. The well-known Shechinah of Jewish tradi- 
tion is equivalent to the glory of Jehovah (John 
i, 14). If the former is to be regarded more 
strictly as a cloud, and the latter more as a 
brightness of light or fire, yet the latter is to be 
conceived of in closest connection with the former. 
That this symbol of the presence of Jehovah was 
a permanent thing above the ark of the covenant 
in the holy of holies, as was for the most part the 
view of the older theology along with the Jewish 
tradition, cannot be drawn from the Scripture 
passages referring to the subject. Lev. xvi. 2 is 
not indeed to be explained, with Bihr (i. 395 sq.), 
Winer, and others, by ver. 13, but neither does 
it fix (as Henest., Kn1i) such a wonderful mani- 
festation of the divine glory for the great day of 
atonement, and in fact also for the whole after 
period of the Solomonic temple; but it is to be 
understood simply in connection with the cloud 
of guidance during the journey through the 
wilderness, Ex. xiii. 21 sq., xiv. 24; Num. 
xiveeddss Neb. ix. 12, 195, Ex. xl. 36. sqq., 
xxxili. 9; Num. xii. 5; Deut. xxxi. 15; Num. 
ix. 15 sqq.; Ex. xix. 9, xxv. 22. The pheno- 
menon on the occasion of the consecration of the 
tabernacle and of the temple (Ex. xl.; 1 Kings 
viii.) was an extraordinary one. Comp. the rea- 
sons against a permanence of such a presence of 
God in Bahr (i. 397). Comp. also Herzog (xiii. 
p- 476 sq.); and as to the controversy during last 

seentury, see the literature in WinER, fealw.; 
Kei1, Archdol. § 21, i. p. 115. 

10. The idea which was symbolized by the ark 
of the covenant in the most holy place is indis- 
putably that of a throne, however much the im- 
mediate object was in reality to be an ark (chest) 
for the law of the covenant. The purpose of the 
ark was accomplished with the two tables of 
stone. The idea of the throne was illustrated by 
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the two cherubim. The two cherubic ornaments 
correspond with the two tables of the law, as these 
latter, with the capporeth, represent the dualism of 
the righteousness and mercy of God, which finds 
in the blood of the sacrifices (Lev. xvii. 11) its 
typical divine institution and promise of adjust- 
ment and harmony. The fact of the cherubim 
being joined in the closest manner to the capporeth 
strips it of the mere signification of a “ cover” for 
the ark-chest, which already, apart from the des- 
tination of the capporeth, receives no countenance 
from its composition as being a plate wholly of 
gold. Delitzsch compares with it the heavenly 
yep in ch. i. 22. [ABD from Piel 45, in a 
causative sense: to make to cover (Gen. vi. 14), 
or intensively : to cover entirely, thoroughly, does 
not signify that the law of God was covered up, 
which would mean the covering up of God’s rights 
and righteousness, which are meant to be protected 
rather, but, as is at once understood of itself: that 
that sin which becomes manifest through the 
law finds covering before God, atonement on the 
capporeth (Lev. xvi. 14).] It may certainly be 
admitted that the view, as it were, of a covering 
on the ark might have figuratively its point of 
transition to the idea of atonement. As, then, 
the ark guards the tables of the law, so the 
cherubim with their wings protect the capporeth, 
Ex. xxv. 20. The manifested presence of 
Jehovah in righteousness and mercy as holy love 
is shiningly clear, Understanding the cherubim 
as the chajoth, as is the case here in Ezekiel, we 
have in them, in the shape of an ornament, the 
symbolization of the life of creation (Doctrinal 
Reflections, 12, p. 55), as it appears in a state of 
heavenly rest engaged in the worship of God, yet 
none the less ready always, in the way of active 
service, to glorify Him alike in judgment and in 
mercy. In actual fact they acknowledge the 
heavenly King in Israel, the Holy One of Israel, 
Jehovah, as the living Elohim of revelation 
(p. 40), the Most High over all, And when 
Delitzsch defines the diilerence thus: that the ark 
of the covenant as 77% (1 Chron. xxviii. 18) 


is not so much a moveable, travelling throne, as 
the throne that is stationary and at rest, with this, 
of course, accords the circumstance that the doub.e 
cherub on the capporeth as it were surrounds 
Him who is enthroned (Ex. xxv. 22); but yet the 
circumstance is not to be overlooked, that the 
staves intended for removing the ark of the 
covenant were continually to remain in it (Ex. 
xxv. 15). As regards the etymology of the word, 
we must reject that which has been attempted, 
after the analogy of the root g7ibh in the Sanscrit, 
from ‘‘ greifen” (Eng. to grip, grasp) (DELITzscH: 
as those who lay hold of and carry forward the 
divine throne; or Furst: like the Greek griffins 
and the Egyptian sphinxes as guardians), becaase 
a laying hold of is nowhere ascribed to the cheru- 
bim; and the fact that in Gen. iii. 24 they have’ to 
keep the way to the tree of life, is not to be 
derived from a peculiar quality as guardians, just 
as also we cannot, with Kurtz (Herzog, ii. p. 655), 
deduce therefrom a ‘‘ task,” according to which 
paradise was ‘‘entrusted” to the cherub, and that 
he gave it back ‘‘into the hands of man, its 
original possessor,” having also ‘‘ preserved be 
yond the flood its proper essence, the paradisiacal 
powers,” etc. Nothing of this has any place ip 
Holy Scripture. What is said in Rev. xxi. and 
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xxii. reminds us (ch. xxii. 1 (?), 2) im some 
respects of what belongs to paradise, but is by no 
means paradise, but the holy city, New Jerusalem, 
the tabernacle of God with men (ch. xxi. 2, 3), 
which by new creation (ver. 5) comes down from 
God out of the new heaven to the newearth. The 
cherubim do not inhabit (Gen. iii. 24) paradise, 
but ‘‘ on the east of the garden of Eden,” conse- 
quently outside of it is found the Shechinah 
(av), which exhibits Jehovah Elohim. The 


meaning of this is, that for man henceforth the 
glorious presence of God is outside paradise, and 
hence also the approach to the tree of life in the 
midst of paradise is denied to man. For Israel, 
life before God and God’s glorious presence are 
symbolized, as regards worship in the most holy 
place, nicer by means of the atonement on the 
capporeth and the double cherub, as well as by 
means of the cloud during the journey in the 
wilderness, and on occasion of the dedication of 
Solomon’s temple. In reality, the life is restored 
for mankind when He whose body is the temple 
(John ii. 21, i. 14) could say on that great all- 
accomplishing day of atonement on Golgotha to 
the thief: ‘‘ Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in paradise” (Luke xxiii. 43). 
Moreover, we have to distinguish the historico- 
symbolic cherub, the cherub of worship, the 
cherub of prophetic vision, and the rhetorico-pro- 
phetic (Ezek. xxviii.), as well as the cherub of 
poetry (Ps. xviii.), 

11. If the mark of the cross is the simplest 
exegesis of the }n, we must not merely say with 


Schmieder, that ‘‘ this coincidence in any case 
remains ever memorable for the thoughtful ob- 
server of the ways of God, whose counsel has 
planned everything beforehand,” but it will also 
be interesting to mention what is analogous in 
different quarters. The Egyptian Apis was de- 
noted by a white triangle (or square), the charac- 
teristic mark of the power of nature (or of the 
world). On the brow of the Indian Shiva is the 
picture of the fertilizing stream of the Ganges. 
Shiva’s or Vishnu’s mark is made on the brow of 
the Hindoo who has been cleansed in the holy 
water. The Japanese pilgrim to the temple of 
Tensjo Dai Sin gets as a token of indulgence a 
small square box, on which, in large characters, 
the name of the god is written, and which he 
carries home upon his forehead. If, according to 
the ancients (and the more recent mystics also), 
the four quarters of heaven, the flying fowl, the 
praying, the swimming, even the walking man, 
the rowing ship, the ploughing peasant, etc., the 
Egyptian key of Isis, the hammer of the god 
Thor, not to speak of the preparation of the 
paschal lamb,-—if all these furnished a * silent 
prophecy pointing to Christ,” ‘‘ the providential 
element may at all events (says Merz in Herz g, 
viii.) be acknowledged, that the putting to death 
of the world’s Redeemer must be accomplished by 
that very instrument of torture, which is capable, 
as no other is, of being made, represented, set up, 
and looked upon as a sign before all the world, 
and in all the world,” etc. 

12. It is not Grotius, as Hengst. erroneously 
asserts, but Junius, who has already remarked that 
in Egypt it was the doorposts, here it is the fore- 
heads, and that consequently while in the former 
ease it was still families, houses, here it is merely 
tingle individuals that come into consideration. 
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As contrasted with Kgypt, it is Israel which in 
this crisis of the world€stands the test, in virtue 
of a cleansing by means of blood, of a purification 
from sin. For if God will impute sin, who shall 
stand? Here in Jerusalem, on the other hand, 
the question is as to the Israelite (Deut. vi. 8), 
who is so after the spirit and not after the flesh, 
as it is not all Israelites who are the true Israel. 
It is a crisis in a narrower sense, consequently 
a separation. Hence, also, over against tle per- 
sons comes the person of the Lamb, just as in 
Matt. xxv. 12 the ‘‘I know you not” is the 
decisive element. His mark brings about ex- 
emption from punishment in Jerusalem (Joel ii. 
32), while in Egypt it is the blood of the lamb 
(Ex. xii. 18, 7). Whoever has not the Spirit of 
Christ is none of His. For, finally, the Spirit is 
the mark wherewith we are sealed, whereby we 
ery, Abba, Father (Rom. viii. 15; Rev. xiv. 1). 

13. ‘*The marking” (observes HENGST., as 
already J. H. Micu.) ‘‘does not secure against 
any share in the divine judgment, for this would 
not correspond with the nature of the divine 
righteousness, as even the elect are affected in 
many ways by the prevailing corruption ; it is 
merely a security against their being carried away 
with the wicked (Ps. xxviii. 3), against an evil 
death, and everything which would stand opposed 
to the rule that ‘all things work together for 
good to them that love God’ (Rom. viii. 28). 
Jeremiah is an example.” Comp. also Jer. xxxix. 
16 sqq., xlv. 5. 

14. One may, with Hay., find in the descrip- 
tion of those to be spared (ver. 4) a characterizing 
of fidelity according to its negative side merely. 
They are the Protestants from the bottom of their 
hearts in Jerusalem. Moreover, the circumstance 
that they are described in such a way shows how 
oppressed they are by the corruption universally 
prevailing, so that their being spared in the judg- 
ment is at the same time a deliverance from the 
wicked (Ps. i. 4 sqq.; Luke xviii. 7 sq.). 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1. ‘‘ Each one is to have his weapon in his 
hand, not merely by his side or on his shoulder, 
in order that he may strike out on every side im- 
mediately. The Chaldeans were as it were the 
executioners, the Jews the criminals, and the 
appointed time was come. When they shall say, 
It is peace ! and reckon the evil day far from them, 
destruction shall come upon them swiftly” (B. B.). 
—‘‘ The visitation of grace brings salvation for the 
pious (Luke i.), while the visitation in wrath is 
the portion of the ungodly (Ps. vi. 1, 2)” (Srox.). 
—Ver. 2. “Those who admonish are followed by 
the executioners, the prophets by the soldiers, the 
friends by the enemies” (Srox.).—‘‘ Although 
the Lord sends forth His angels of vengeance, yet 
the Angel of the covenant is with them, who 
watches over the children of God” (Tis. B.).— 
‘‘ From this we deduce, in the first place, the 
effective threatening for the ungodly, that God 
has always servants who stand ready to obey 
Him ; in the second place, the comfortable eon- 
viction, how even the unbelieving Chaldeans 
wage war under God’s commands, and must act 
in accordance therewith ; and lastly, we see that 
God spares His elect. This is just God’s secret 
Co ” (C.).—‘* The small number of be- 
ievers need not surprise us; they have often beer 
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only few” (L.).—'Thou seest how the Son of Gud 
at all times gathers for Himself by His word and 
Spirit a church chosen to everlasting life, and 
protects and upholds it (HEIDELBERG Cat. Qu. 
54).—A contemplation at the altar, which is 
fitted to alarm us (by reminding us of our sin, by 
the thought of retributive punishment), which is 
meant to comfort us (by means of the atonement, 
by the act of sparing in the midst of the judg- 
ment).—Vers. 1-8. The six and the seventh in 
their significance for the judgments of God.—The 
severity and the goodness of God.—Punishment 
and grace along with one another. 

Ver. 3. ‘‘ The Jews imagined that God was, as 
it were, bound to the visible temple ; but He 
shows them and us something different. If we 
imitate the Jews, our pretence of pure doctrine 
will likewise avail us nothing” (L.).—Ver. 4. 
“‘The Holy Spirit is properly the true seal and 
mark wherewith believers are marked by God, 
and then the cross, so long as they are still in the 
Church militant” (B. B.).—‘‘In Rev. xiii. we 
find also a mark of the beast on the right hand or 
on the foreheads!” (L.)—How many a man bears 
his mark on his forehead !—We are not to make 
ourselves partakers of other men’s sins by our 
looking on with indifference, or by our silence 
even.—And yet, what power the example of a 
corruption that is universal exercises !—‘‘ If thou 
art a person in office, cease not to admonish ; if 
thou art merely a private individual, then show 
at least thy displeasure at what is evil! Noah 
and Lot did not follow the fashion ” (L.).—Fear 
of man and desire to please man influence many 
men.— First the eye looks, then the mouth smiles, 
then hands and feet act. —-O what a characteristic 
mark the sighing of the heart is, of whose child 
one is! Comp. Rom. viii. 22, 23, 26.—But how 
is it that here there is no mention of prophesying, 
of casting out devils, or of mighty signs, no men- 
tion of men of singular sanctity? Well, in the 
case of such it may happen that the Lord does not 
know them, never has known them, as He knows 
His own. Mention is made only of souls who are 
in earnest alarm in such a world as this, or even 
inaJerusalem. Let these be comforted. —‘‘ When 
the apostle (2 Pet. 11. 7, 8) commends the patience 
of Lot, he says that his soul was vexed so long as 
he lived in Sodom. He could not as a single 
man, one who was besides still a stranger, bring 
those who were so thoroughly depraved to bethink 
themselves. He did not, however, himself be- 
come hardened amid the shamefulness of so many 
horrible deeds, but he sighed constantly before 
God, and was in continual sorrow. On the other 
hand, it is certainly a proof of great lethargy 
when we see that the holy name of God is despised, 
and yet feel no pain. Hence it is no wonder if 
we are involved in the punishments of those sins 
which we foster by our connivance. For that ad- 
monition is to be considered well, that the zeal of 
God’s house is to eat us up, and that the reproaches 
of those who reproach God fall on us” (C.).—Those 
who are spared—a picture for the cabinet. Their 
outward and inward mark, according to ver. 4. 

Ver. 5 sqq. Where God’s grace is followed by 
God’s judgment, and where the former has been 
turned into lasciviousness, there the discoveries 
which we must make in ourselves or in others 
have something exceedingly strict, harsh, severe 
about them. Neither the remainder of life, the 
helplessness and weakness of age, nor the bloom- 





ing ftreshuess of youth in its vigour, nor its 
grace and beauty, nor even childiike innocence or 
honourable appearance, is spared.—The unsparing 
character of God’s judgments on the despisers of 
His grace, of His word (comp. ver. 10).—‘‘ The 
old take precedence of the young in the judgment, 
because they did not go before those younger ones 
in good example,” 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17 (B. B.).— 
But the beginning is made with the temple, which 
Christ also cleared first, before the Jewish land 
was cleared of the Jews.—On ministers, princes, 
lords, the rich, the distinguished, and on those 
whom foolish people are accustomed to regard 
with most envy,—on these God’s sword of justice 
when drawn falls first of all, or even most of all. 
—To stand near the house of God is a blessed and 
also a safe position ; but it is also the most dan- 
gerous position if it is hypocrisy. Certainly in 
this case religion is no lightning-conductor, but 
what the tree is in the storm; those who are 
under it are sure to be struck dead.—A lie in 
God’s face, or under the name of truth, is a lie of 
the worst kind, bringing with it eternal death. 
—Those who go about with fire lose certainly the 
dread of fire, but so much the more readily perish 
by the fire.—‘‘ Ye shall not touch any one of those 
who have the mark on them, is certainly no small 
testimony on God’s part and no small privilege, of 
which one stands very much in need at the time 
of visitation in general judgments, or when God 
in a special! way strikes all around us, since the 
heart very easily becomes desponding and timor- 
ous, distrustful and afraid. But believers must 
not use it for self-exaltation above others, but 
rather for true humiliation before God, and for 
joyful confidence toward Him in trouble and 
death ” (B. B.). - Ver. 7. ‘‘In other cases, those 
who hope to be spared flee for refuge to the 
temples and places of worship; but here this 
avails nothing ; on the contrary, the slaying just 
begins there” (L.).—‘‘ First the teachers, then 
the hearers” (B.’ B.).—Ver. 8. ‘‘ Ah, Lord! is 
the voice of His servants, as they look at rampant 
ungodliness ; at the approach of God’s judgments ; 
while they call to repentance ; as they make their 
daily supplication for the Church” (Stox.).— 
“However cruel the prophets might appear to 
the Jews because of their threatenings ad re- 
bukes, yet they were anything but their enemies, 
inasmuch as they not only felt intense solicitude, 
but also made fervent intercession for their people. 
Such was the case with Moses, with Samuel, with 
Jeremiah (ch. ix.) (L.).—‘‘ So the hearts of be- 
lievers are full of love, as we see in the case of 
Paul in Rom. ix.” (C.)—Ver. 9. ‘‘ Ungodly men 
come to know God only after His judgments, but 
not in the right way of conversion’ (LANGE).— 
“‘God does not answer all his doubts. For God 
does not free us from all the difficulties in which 
we are involved, but puts our modesty to the test. 
We are, however, to learn here not to weigh the 
judgments of God in our scales, because we usually 
extenuate our sins; it is God’s business to sit in 
judgment on sin” (C.).—‘‘ We never sufficier tly 
comprehend the justice of the divine judgments. 
We always overlook something in God’s jtidging, 
however just and right it is. Here the secret pro- 
vidence of God is to be taken into consideration ” 
(L.).—When the cup is full, it runs over.— Ver. 
11. It is also an ‘‘ It is finished” that closes the 
riestly as well as the judicial work, John xix. 9 
fobs iv. 34). 
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8. The Coals of Fire on the City (On. X.). 


1 And I saw, and, behold, on the expanse that was above the head of the 
cherubim,—as it were a sapphire stoue, as the appearance of the likeness of a 
throne was seen [appeared] over them. And He spake unto the man clothed in 
linen, and said, Come hither between the wheels, hither under the cherub, and 
fill thy two hands with coals of fire from between the cherubim, and scatter over 
the city. And he came before mine eyes. And the cherubim stood on the right 
of the house, at the coming of the man; and the cloud filled the inner court. 
And the glory of Jehovah rose up above the cherub, over the threshold of the 
house ; and the house was filled with the cloud, and the court was full of the 
brightness of the glory of Jehovah. And the sound of the wings of the cherubim 
was heard as far as the court, the outer one, as the voice of the Almighty God when 
6 He speaketh. And it came to pass, at His giving the command to the man clothed 
in linen, when He said, Take fire from between the wheels, from between the 
7 cherubim ; then he came, and stood beside the wheel. And the cherub stretched 
forth his hand from between the cherubim unto the fire that was between the 
cherubim, and lifted it, and gave it into the two hands of him clothed in linen; 
8 and he took it, and went out. And there appeared in the cherubim the form of 
9 a man’s hand under their wings. And I saw, and, behold, four wheels beside the 
cherubim, one wheel beside one cherub, and one wheel beside another cherub ; 
LO and the appearance of the wheels as the look of the stone of Tartessus, And 
their appearance: one likeness to them four, as it were a wheel in the midst of a 
11 wheel. When they went, they went toward their four sides; they turned not in 
their going, for whither the head turned, they went after it ; they turned not in 
12 their going. And all their flesh, and their backs, and their hands, and their 
wings, and the wheels, were full of eyes round about; they four had their 
13 wheels. As regards the wheels attached to them [or: As regards the wheels, regarding 
14 them], it was cried in mine ears, O wheels. And four faces were to every one : 
the face of the one was the face of the cherub, and the face of the second the 
face of a man, and of the third the face of a lion, and of the fourth the face of an 
15 eagle. And the cherubim mounted upwards: this was the living creature that I 
16 saw by the river Chebar. And when the cherubim went, the wheels went beside 
them ; and when the cherubim lifted up their wings to mount up from the earth, 
17 the wheels also turned not from beside them. When the one stood the other 
; stood, and when the one mounted up the other mounted up ; for the spirit of the 
18 living creature was in them. And the glory of Jehovah went forth from above 
19 the threshold of the house, and stood over the cherubim. And the cherubim 
lifted up their wings, and mounted up from the earth before mine eyes, when 
they departed, and the wheels beside them; and it stood at the opening of the 
gate of Jehovah's house, the east [gate]; and the glory of the God of Israel was 
20 over them above. This was the living creature that I saw under the God of 
21 Israel at the river Chebar; and I knew that they were cherubim. Every one 
had four faces, and every one four wings, and the likeness of the hands of a man 
%2 under their wings. And [as regards] the likeness of their faces, they were the faces 
which I saw by the river Chebar, [as regads] their appearances and themselves; 
they went every one straight forward. 
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Ver, 2. Sept.: ... +, ivdsduxore ryy oroAyy— 
Ver. 6... T. oroAny ony &yev— 
Ver. % .. Aullou cevOpezos. 
ve a Awd ile oy ig shag eens px 4 pie—ad quem ire declinabat que prima erat— 

Te 12,. . . wAnpess CpbarAuoy xuxdrobey ros Teroupoty tpoxois adT.—plena... oculis in circus quat. 
Ver. 18, Et rotas istas vocavit volubiles— hy er * eee ada 
Ver. 19... . Ke tornooey iat ree xpobupa— 
Ver, 21. Sept.: . .. x. dxrm wrepuyis. 

EXEGETICAL REMARKS. with the report in ch. ix.11. That the vision 


; makes a new start is shown i diately i ate 
What follows is to be regarded as a second act And I saw, and, behold (ch. vii. 9); aed shall 


fm this dramatic vision, for the first woe closes| be preserved from manifold perplexity if we mix 
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up nothing from the previous chapter with this. 
—Comp. first of all on ch. i, 22, 25. By this 
express reference to chapter i. it must alre: ly be 
clear (comp. ver. 20) that p37557 are the chajoth 


known from that passage. Comp. farther on ch. 
i, 26. The throne making its appearance prepares 
for the command of Him who is enthroned; but 
nothing appears except the throne, for the glory 
of Jehovah is conceived of as above the cberub, 
from which it moves in ver. 4. KeErn (Kur. ), 


following the punctuation, takes omy ANI as 


an independent sentence : He (Jehovah) uppeared 
above them. 

Ver. 2. Comp. on ch. ix. 1, 2.—The vision in 
ch. i. corresponds with the temple-vision, an ap- 
pein of what was seen there to the case in 

and (Matt. xxii. 7).—»)3, as usual, in contrast 


with son.—yby5 13° is the intermediate space 
in the wheelwork, hence: between the four wheels 
on the ground. For although baby does not mean 
“whirl,” yet neither is it quite = jp\~ (wheel), 


but it combines at the same time what was im- 
plied in the wheel with the idea of swiftness in 
rolling, of repeated, frequent motion. Comp. in 
the meantime for illustration, on ch. i. 15 sq.— 


a5 non-$s confines within narrower limits 


the more general expression which precedes; hence 
3ynD here is neither the double cherub on the 


ark, nor the whole of the cherubim, but the de- 
finite (ver. 7) individual cherub.—We are not cer- 
tainly to think of any hearth for material fire as 
being between the cherubim, nor is the altar of 
incense (Isa. vi. 6) to be dragged in for explana- 
tion; but it is the wrath of God (comp. ch. ix. 8), 
which destroys Jerusalem, that is symbolized, in 
accordance with the description in ch. i. 13. 
[Ew.: the punishment, as in Gen. xix. 24, the 
worst. Calv. adopts the view of a silent antithe- 
sis to Lev. vi. 12, 13.] Herewith properly every- 
thing is already said as regards the judgment on 
the city ; the statement yy%) Mp in ver. 7 brings 


merely in addition the execution of it, which is 
immediately followed up by allusions (also to the 
vision in ch. i.), mostly of an explanatory charac- 
ter, which are meant to illustrate the matter with 
all fulness and circumstantial exactness. 

Ver. 3 begins to supplement by telling us where 
the cherubim (vers. 1, 2) in this second act ap- 
peared to the prophet as standing, where they had 
taken up their position: on the right of the 
house [on account of the inner court (of the 
priests) which follows, to be explained of the 
temple proper]; according to most: on the south 
side or south-eastwards (ver. 19, ch. xi. 23), in 
contrast with ch. viii. 5 sq., 14 (Ew.: because the 
south is the place of fire and death, just as the 
Indian Jamas dwells there and comes thence); 
according to others: on this very account, and 
because of the execution of judgment by the 
Chaldeans, on the north side. Along with the 
cherubim the whole vision is transferred from 
ch. i., although first of all it is merely the cloud 
that is mentioned, which is certainly also the 
first thing in ch. i. 4 (comp. there). The circum- 
stance that it fills the court of the priests is an 
tmpressive contrast to 1 Kings viii. 10 sq. 

er. 4 is almost a verbatim repetition of ch. 


ot 





ix. 3, and accordingly the expression 345M Syn 
is to be understood as there of the double cherub 
on the ark, so that, as in ch. ix. in connection 
with the judgment on the citizens, so here in con- 
nection with the burning of their sity, the aban- 
donment of the temple on the part of Jehovah is 
prefigured. The prophet explains how the con- 
nection in the latter case was made clear to him,— 
how, namely, outside the temple-edifice the cheru- 
bim (chajoth) stood ready with the coals of fire, 
and the cloud threateningly filled the inner court, 
when at the sume time in the most holy place the 
glory of Jehovah rose from its old resting-place, 
which the worship Sabbatically celebrated, so that 


it mounted up (p>) over (by, which may of course 
be for by, but rather stands here in contrast with 
Sys in ch. ix. 8) the threshold of the whole, visible 


as well as raised high above all; ‘‘cherubim” and 
‘‘cherub” balancing each other in this way, that 
the house (in the narrower sense) became full of 
brightness from the cloud which filled the inner 
court, the (inner) court became so from the 
glory of Jehovah taking its departure out of the 
most holy place. Comp. on the ‘‘ cloud” and 
the ‘‘brightness,” Doctrinal Reflections, p. 117. 
And as the brightness in this way attended the 
glory of Jehovah visibly through the court of the 
priests, so in Ver. 5 the sound of the wiugs, etc., 
ready for movement, accompanies it audibly ; 
comp. on ch. i. 24. The mention of its being 
heard as far as the (outer) court proves the cor- 
rectness of the exposition given of ver. 4, as being 
parallel to ch. ix. 8. Comp. besides on ch. i. 24 
(Eixyexix, 1650195 xxseis Siege). 

Accordingly, after the adjustment of the rela- 
tion of cherub and cherubim (the explanations of 
ver. 3 sq. are attached to the latter), Ver. 6 
returns to ver. 2, resuming the command to the 
man clothed in linen. The execution of what is 


there commanded is described as it began. Lyne 
jDNN, é.e. beside the one definite wheel to which 


he went; not ‘‘an ideal combination of the 
wheels,” as Hengst., or== plural (Serr. [Ene. 
VERS. ]). 

Then Ver. 7 tells us how he obtained the fire 
(the coals of fire of ver. 2). The cherub next to 
that wheel (ver. 9) took it and gave it to him. 
Thus the band of avengers (ch. ix.) under his 
leadership, in whom we recognised a setting forth 
of the divine glory, is parallel with the cherubs of 
the vision ; one hand grasps the other (Rev. xv. 
7, viii. 5). The character in which the priestly 
man appears as mediating exemption from judg- 
ment (ch. ix.) has thus (quite in accordance with 
the departure of Jehovah on the throne of grace 
out of the most holy place, where .lso no sacrifi- 
cial mediation is possible any longer) assumed the 
form of a mediation of pure judgment. This 
abandonment of the temple on the part of Jehovah, 
which is much more prominently connectea with 
the judgment on Jerusalem than in ch. ix. 3, pre- 
figures the yyy of the man (comp. ch. ix. 7), who 


thus takes his departure from the court of the 
priests for the city. But the mention of the 
hand of the cherub in ver. 7, as wel) as of the 
wheel in ver. 6, gives occasion for the continua 
tion of explanatory additions which follows. _ 
First comes Ver. 8. Ch. viii. 3; comp. on en. 
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i, 8.—Then in reference to the wheel, Ver. 9; comp. 
on ch. i. 15 sq., i. 4, 16. A distributive repeti- 
tion of the statement.—Ver. 10. Comp. on ch. i. 
5, 13, 16. As the appearance of the wheels is 
described in two aspects, the expression is re- 
peated, just like 7a in ch. ii—Ver. 11. Comp. 
on ch. i. 17, 8, 9. The head, according to 
Hengst., is: ‘‘ what is upmost, highest, most ex- 
cellent, i.e. the wheel which for the time had 
the direction, and which the others required to 
follow.” Hrrz.: ‘‘ This is also the case with 
ordinary vehicles; but where each wheel has a 
fourfold movement, there are also four heads, 
consequently: the head which begins the move- 
ment and carries the other three heads along with 
it.’ Ker: ‘‘ whither the foremost turned.” All 
these explanations keep aloof from any reference 
to the cherubim, while in ver. 9 the wheels stand 
beside them, and the following ver. 12 mentions 
the cherabim first. Comp. ver. 14. won is 
therefore O34 in ch. i. 15, to which also 
fp? seems to point. Consequently it is the 
primus motor, the face of the cherub giving the 
direction, which they followed as their head 
(comp. on ch. i. 11). 

Ver. 12. And all their flesh, etc., can only 
refer to the cherubim, which accordingly are de- 
scribed (Rev. iv. 6) additionally to ch. i. 18 


(comp. there). mare onyaind expressly 
specifies the connection between the cherubim 
and wheels thus characterized.—Ver. 13. Hengst. 
iranslates in a meaningless way: ‘‘the wheels 
were called the whirl in my hearing.” Comp. for 


bby, ver. 2, and for ‘)}x~3, ch. ix. 1. The verse 


does not so much wind up as prepare for what 
follows. The call (7, the sign of the vocative) 


is not, however, addressed to tle wheels, as Kin: 
‘¢to the wheels, to-them it was cried in my hear- 
ing, O whirl”; but it contains what was cried, as 
giving the signal for departure, im reference to 
them (as Ver. 14 also shows), with a view to the 
cherubim, which are described according to their 
faces, which give the direction (comp. ver. 11). 
Comp. first on ch. i. 6, 10. The description of 
the faces in detail makes prominent only one of 
each of the four cherubim. (Is it that which is 
uirectly in front of the prophet?—Kei.) [Kimchi 
incorrectly: the first, second, etc., of the four faces 
of each.] The face of the one (first) was 195 
3)757, @.e. simply of the one definitely referred 


to in vers. 2, 7 (KuimF.). That it is the ox’s face 
is proved from the connection. If the north side 
is taken for it (see on ch. i. 10), then the defini- 
tion in detail of the faces, significant as it is for 
the quarter from which the judgment breaks forth 
(ver. 8), may possibly be according to the quarter 
of the heavens, and not according to the stand- 
point of the beholder, so that on all four sides of 
the vision as a whole, one face would be made pro- 
minent. {Hence it is vain to connect with this 
the etymology of the word 3}45, which is still 
spoken of as worthy of notice by Kurtz, and ac- 
cepted by Schmieder, viz. 3\75 = arator, accord- 
ing to the Syriac; which would lead, as Umbreit 
assumes on grounds purely conjectural, to an 
‘*ox-form as specially prominent in the whole 
phenomenon of the cherub, particularly on the 
ara of the covenant.” Hitz., following the Sept., 
makes the whole verse disappear as a gloss. ] 


Ver. 15. Now comes the soaring aloft of the 
cherubim, thus prepared for (Isa. xxxiii. 10); and 
in this connection already (ver. 20) we have the 
identification with the vision in ch. i. Comp. there, 
ver. 20.—Ver. 16. The connection of chernbim and 
wheels in their harmonious movement, repeated 
just as in ch. i., with the mention, however, here 

f their wings, which were not mentioned there. 
Comp. ch. i. 19 (x. 11).- Ver. 17. Ch. i. 21, 20. 

Ver. 18. Sy) corresponds with yy*) in ver. 7. 
It was really the last moment before the complets 
departure from the temple! The gloryof JeLovah, 
after it had risen up ‘‘from above” the cherub in 
the most holy place, had shown itself aloft above 
the threshold of the temple-edifice as a whole 
(ver. 4) ; now it betakes itself thence, so as to be 
over the cherubim (ver. 3) ; and in Ver. 19 the now 
(as in ch, i.) united (Gy) whole— cherubim, 
wheels, and glory of Jehovah—completes the 
abandonment of the temple as a whole.—DAXS3 
(comp. their standing-place in ver. 8), correspond- 
ing with wy in ver. 18.—'w nn5—where the 
court of the people opened toward the city, at the 
east gate of the temple-edifice. —(*})1D79pn, comp. 
Gen. iil. 24: p4pp.) 

Ver. 20. A repetition in completed form of ver. 
15. There the cherubim were the living creature ; 
here the living creature is the cherubim. The 
recognition of the chajoth as being cherubim is the 
explanation of the vision of ch. 1. as referring to 
Jerusalem, and it was brought about by means of 
the double cherub on the ark of the covenant. The 
cherubim must certainly have been well known 
to the priest- prophet from that quarter. The 
circumstance that they had appeared to Ezekiel 
(ch. i.) as the living creature, threatened there- 
fore alike the dead worship in the most holy 
place, and the service of the dead idols everywhere 
in Israel, with the wrath of the living God 
( ‘yrondyy), with infallibly certain judgment. 
Their appearance by the Chebar predicted already 
the departure of the glory of Jehovah from the 
most holy place, and the abandonment of the 
Holy City ; it had predictions at the same time 
for those who were in exile, as ch. xi. will show. 
Thus it appears important to Ezekiel to reca yitulate 
in vers. 21, 22 the common features which serve 
as proof. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. It is much less to the judgment on the city, 
of which the account is a very brief one, that the 
prophet directs his attention, than to the showing 
of the coincidence with ch. i. If the vision there 
was that of the glory of Jehovah, as Ezekie] ex- 
pressly says in summing up (ch. i. 28: iW 
‘AND), its relation to the glory of Jehovah 
above the cherubim, in the most holy place of the 
temple at Jerusalem, remained an open question. 
Has the glory of Jehovah, therefore, forsaken the 
temple, or will it? is it about to depart from 
thence, that it appears by the Chebar amid the 
misery of the exile? We know from the Intro- 
duction to our book how important this matter 
is for Ezekiel’s mission and labors. The ques- 
tion, then, which had remained open, is answered 
by ch. x.; and this the prophet does not merely 
by repeated allusion, running throughout the 
whole of ch. x., to ch. i. in the description, but 
also by the quite definite statement in ver. 15, 


CHAP. X. 





and stil more expressly in vex 20: >In NT. 
The removal of the presence of Jehovah (vers. 4, 
18) from the ark of the covenant (already in 
eh. ix. 3), the corresjonding manifestations in 
vers. 1 sq., 5, ete., to the well-known vision of 
eh. i. (already in ch. viii. 4), form the exceed- 
ingly dramatic, and at the same time the charac- 
teristic element of our chapter, which consists in 
the identity of the symbol of the divine presence 
for purposes of worship in the most holy place of 
the temple with that seen in vision by the Chebar, 
having so important a bearing on the downfall of 
Jerusalem as well as on the prophetic task of Kze- 
kiel and the prospects of his companions in exile. 

2. Bunsen remarks: ‘‘ Hence the glory of God 
in the temple was none other than that which is 
reflected on the spirit of the pious man from the 
ercated universe. But this implies also that to 
the prophet, the law, or the ark of the covenant 
in the most holy place of the tabernacle, and 
afterwards of the temple, was a temporary pheno- 
menon, and that the time for the spiritual know- 
ledge and worship of God was approaching. It 
is a foreshadowing of what is announced in John 
iv. 21, shortly before the destruction of the temple 
at Jerusalem. But this latter already wanted the 
ark of the covenant and the glory of the Eternal 
bound up therewith. We must, moreover, com- 
pare the departure to the Mount of Olives (ch. 
xi. 22 sq.), and the entrance into the new temple 
(ch. xlili, 2 sq.).” Cocceinus says: ‘‘ God’s 
aroper dwelling-place is not between the cheru- 
bim made of gold, in which there is no life, no 
energy, no motion, but between the cherubim 
which are chajoth, i.e. living creatures, who have 
eyes to see, who possess the light of truth and 
the fire of love in themselves, God’s life in them, 
and who therefore glorify God : where this is the 
case, there is God’s dwelling, His holy temple, 
His glorious presence.” 

3. If (ver. 14) it is just to the ox-faced cherub 
that the dispensing of the fire (vers. 7, 2) is 
assigned, then, in fact, we have an approxima- 
tion to Lange’s interpretation of the bullock as 
the ‘‘ suffering and bleeding life-form” (Lebens- 
gebild), the ‘*tragic-sacrificial animal.” Lieur- 
Foot: ‘‘ When the high priest approached the 
ark in the holy of holies, the cherub, which of 
necessity first met his eye on his right, was turned 
to him with its ox-face.” 

4, The approach of the man clothed in priestly 
linen garments has, according to the representa- 
tion of the prophet, not only something which 
reminds us of the entrance of the high priest into 
the holy of holies on the great day of atonement, 
but, in the fire of the divine wrath being handed 
out to him here, has a significant Christological 
feature in it, where the aspect of eternity at the 
fearful moment and the noble simplicity of the 
transaction have an overawing effect. Comp. 
Deut. xviii. 15, 16. 

5. ‘*The holy fire of God cleanses every crea- 
ture which it touches; but in the case of the 
pious, the burning coal is a gracious power of 
cleansing, as in Isa. vi.; for those who are 
thoroughly corrupt, it is a consuming fire of judg- 
ment” (SCHMIEDER). 

6. In the harmony wherewith the glory and 
cherubim and wheels are represented as moving, 
there is mirrored, as Havernick remarks, the 
ideal character of the heavenly world. 
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(Hor the rest, sve Vueilual Ketlectlons ou cit. 
ix. and i.) 


HOMILETIU HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘ By this it was meant to be 
shown that Christ’s majesty and power are higher 
than the heavens (Heb. vii. 26),—not, indeed, in 
respect of a residence in space, but in respect of 
the greatness of His glory” (Sv.).—‘* How great 
is the glory of the Lord, the great God, and how 
terrible is His majesty, when He rises up to 
punish sinners! Nah. i. 2” (Tw. B.).—He who 
formerly made the mark for sparing, behold, he 
now scatters coals of fire upon the city. So the 
Son of man is likewise the Judge of the world 
(John v. 22, 27).—‘‘ Christ the Messiah was the 
Judge not only in the destruction of the last 
Jerusalem, but also in the destruction of the first 
(Luke xix. 44)” (Tis. B.).—The exact counter- 
part in the New Testament to this judginent with 
fire on Jerusalem in the Old Testament is the day 
of Pentecost at Jerusalem, fiery though it also 
was : instead of the coals of fire, tongues of fire. 
—Ver. 3. ‘*So ougitest thou also to be prepared 
and to stanu prepared to execute the divine will ; 
as in heaven, so on earth ought it to be” (Srox.). 
—‘‘ That every one, therefore, should execute his 
office and calling as willingly and faithfully as the 
angels doin heaven” (HrIpEL. Car. 124).—‘‘ For 
the last time, when the glory is already on the 
way to take its departure. But also a beautiful 
type of the incarnation of the Word” (B. B.).— 
Ver. 4. This is to be forsaken indeed, when God 
prepares to forsake us. Lo! then more than ever 
darkness comes over all the powers of man’s 
spirit and over his life, and even trusted, loved 
counteuances of friends go into shadow. Good 
thoughts grow ever fewer, impulses to prayer ever 
more rare ; admonitions of conscience cease; the 
holy of holies in the man becomes empty down 
to the four walls and the usual pious furniture, 
ete.—Ver. 5. ‘‘ The wings of the cherubim were 
heard in the confession of believers and in the 
executionary troops” (B. B.).—So also in the 
announcement of the shepherds (Luke ii. 15 sq.), 
as well as in the declaration of the wise men from 
the East, and then later and specially in the 
preaching of the apostles, was this rushing to he 
heard.—The thunder of the Almighty will make 
itself be heard more distinctly at the end, where 
He has hitherto spoken tenderly to draw the 
miserable out of the world.—Ver. 6 sq. ‘‘ In the 
execution of important works, one ought to offer 
his hand to another (Ex. iv. 28, 30)” (St.).— 
“¢ Willingness and ability to perform the divine 
will is the meaning of the man’s hand ; its being 
concealed under the wings shows the servants of 
God in their mysterious dependence on God’s 
beck and command” (St.).—Ver. 9 sq. Comp. 
Homiletic Hints on ch. i.—‘‘ By this repeated 
and still plainer description the ‘ galgal’ is to 
be made very clear to us’ (Cocc.).—Ver. 10, 
“In the kingdom of Christ everything stands in 
a close union and beautiful harmony” (Sr.).—- 
Ver. 11. ‘‘ Now so ought it also to be among 
God’s children and servants. Not the one thing 
here, and the other out there. At the same 
time, one may be in frout, whom the othera 
follow ; this detracts nothing from the equality ”’ 
(B. B.).—‘‘ Dear friend, take no lons counsel 
with flesh and blood, but follow after” (Sr.). ~ 
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Ver. 12. ‘‘The expression : ‘full of eyes,’ points 
to the emightenment for looking to the ways of 
the Church, for watching that the church wheels 
may always be on the way of righteousness” 
(LAMPE). —Ver. 13. It may also be cried: Revo- 
Intion! that everything must be turned topsy- 
turvy. Evolution is better. But if the people, 
princes, and potentates will not themselves turn, 
then the Spirit of God in judgment causes them 
to be turned in manifold ways, so that the fore- 
most comes to be hindermost.—‘‘ Oh, revolution 
and change of all things in the world, until the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom 
of God and of His Christ!” (B. B.)—‘‘ The be- 
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liever is always in motion ; there is no standing 


still in the Christian life, but continual pro- 
gress in virtue and purity” (Srcx.).—Ver. 14. 
** Laboriousness, humanity, heroic courage, and 
depth of insight into the mysteries of God are 
especially the gifts of grace wherewith God is 
wont to endow men for the spread of His king- 
dom” (LANGE).—Ver. 15. ‘‘So ought it to be 
with us also, Col. iii. 1 sq.”—‘‘ Where God de- 
parts, His angels go with Him” (B. B,).—Ver. 
16 sq. Repetition makes it the more certain.— 
Ver. 20 sq. The prophet also grew in knowledge. 
—Ver. 22. ‘‘ Like them ought we, none the less 
keeping our goal in view, to go after Him.” 


14, 15 


4. The Leaders of the People (Cu. X1.). 
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And the Spirit lifted me up, and brought me unto the gate of the house of 
Jehovah, the east one, which looketh eastward ; and behold, in | at] the open- 
ing of the gate five-and-twenty men ; and I saw in their midst Jaazaniah the 
son of Azur, and Pelatiah the son of Benaiah, the rulers of the people. And 
He said unto me, Son of man, these [are] the men that devise mischief, and 
that counsel evil counsel in this city; That say, [itis] not “ near,” “ building 
of houses”; it [is] the caldron, and we [are] the flesh. Therefore prophesy 
upon them, prophesy, son of man. And the Spirit of Jehovah fell upon me, 
and He said unto me, Say, Thus saith Jehovah: Thus said ye, O house of 
Israel, and the things which rise up in your spirit, I know it. Ye have 
multiplied your slain in this city, and filled its streets with slain. Therefore 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Your slain, whom ye have laid in its midst 
[the city’s], they [are] the flesh, while it [is] the caldron,.and one brings you 
8 forth out of its midst. A sword ye feared; and I cause a sword to come 
9 upon you: sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And I bring you forth out of its 
midst, and give you into the hands of strangers, and execute judgments on 
[among] you. By the sword shall ye fall; on Israel’s border will I judge you; 
and ye know that Iam Jehovah. It will not be the caldron for you, so that 
ye should be the flesh in its midst ; on Israel’s border will I judge you. And 
ye know that I am Jehovah, ye that walked not in My statutes, neither 
executed My judgments, and [ut] did after the judgments of the heathen 
which were round about you. And it came to pass, as I prophesied, that 
Pelatiah the son of Benaiah died ; and I fell upon my face, and cried with 4 
loud voice, and said, Ah, Lord Jehovah! art thou making an utter end of the 
remnant of Israel? And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying: Sor 
of man, thy brethren, thy brethren [are] the men represented by thee as 
kinsman, and [yea] the whole house of Israel, it wholly, to [ of } whom the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem say, Be far from Jehovah; unto us was it—the land 
—given for a possession. Therefore say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Because I removed them to a distance among the heathen, and because I 
scattered them in the countries, I become [vecame] to them for a sanctuary for 
a little in the countries whither they came. Therefore say, Thus saiti. the 
Lord Jehovah, And I gather you out of the nations, and assemble you out of 
the countries in which you were scattered, and give you the land of Israel. 
And they come thither, and they take away all its detestable things and all 
its abominations out of it. And I give them one heart, and a new spirit will 
I give in your inward part, and I take away the heart of stone out of their 
20 flesh, and give them a heart of flesh. That they may walk in My statutes 

and keep My judgments, and do them, and may be to Me for a people and 
21 I may be to them for a God. And [as for them] whose heart walketh after the 

heart of their detestable things and their abominations, their way give J 
22 upon their head: sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And the cherubim lifted 

up their wings, and the wheels [were] beside them, and the glory of the God 
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23 of Israel over them above. And 


the glory of Jehovah rose up from oe 


the midst of the city, and stood over the mountain which is on the east of 
24 the city. And the Spirit lifted me up, and brought me to the land of the 
Chaldeans, to the exiles, in the vision, in the Spirit of God; and the vision 


25 which I had seen rose up from above me. 


And I spake to the exiles all the 


words of Jehovah which He showed me. 


Ver. 1. Sept: ... 
Vein co: = © 
Ver. 7. Anorvh. read.: NY N. 


Ver. 13. ‘973; anoth. read: 9899703. 


7. &gnyouleevous Tov Aaov. 


Ver. 15. The second TANS is omitted by some Codd., Sept., and Avab.—Sept.: .. 


+ ODN Tporgparas wxodomnyras cf olxioes:—Nonne dudum adificatse sunt domus? 
Sept.: K. duog éZafe—and all the Versions. 


+ Kos ob dydpes 7. alyuarmoses oes 


+H HLS 2. . TuvrereAgo Tas, ols siaay— 
Ver. 16... . tis &yinoun prxpov—in sanctificationem modicam— 
Ver. 17... adrous — 
Ver. 19... xocpdsav Erepov x. avevpen xotvov.. . by 


avror¢ —(Anoth, read.: p32 N3-— WIN 2, Syr.— 


DAIPA, OAD PA, syr., Sept., Arab., Chald, Vulg.—DIIWaAN, ood in some Codices.) 
Ver. 21. Instead of a5-y, there is a reading b5 Sye, 


Ver, 24. . 2. %. dveBnv dao rng bpxoews— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


The execution of judgment on the guilty in- 
habitants of Jerusalem is followed, as a second 
act, by the fire of wrath on the city, in connec- 
tion with the departure of Jehovah from the 
temple (ch. x.). The vision is brought to a close 
by means of a striking occurrence. But, as in 
ch. ix. in the midst of destruction there was at 
the same time the exercise of forbearance, so here 
also comfort and promise are joined with it. In 
the outset we have in Ver. 1 (comp. at ch. iii. 12, 
14, viii. 3) a new ecstatic commencement as re- 
gards the prophet. The locality to which (from 
where it is not said, and ch. viii. 16 is not the 
Tule for it ; comp. on the other hand, ch. x. 5) he 
is transported is that mentioned in ch. x. 19. 


As in ch. viii. 16 we have mD71p from pp, so 
here mop from np. The express repetition 


of the quarter of the heavens has something 
which points to ch. viii. 16, without thereby 
identifying the five-and-twenty here with those 
mentioned there ; it is only the similar turning 
away from the God of Israel towards an east, rich 
in hope, as they imagine, that can be hinted at 
therein. Comp. on ch. viii. 16. ‘‘ At the opening 
of the temple” is not=at the opening of the gate. 
Moreover, those mentioned in ch. viii. 16 cannot 
(in accordance with ch. ix. 6 sq.) be conceived of 
as any longer alive. The Jaazaniah (Iw = 


3797s) in their midst, who is first mentioned 


by name, accords in name and appositional state- 
met with ch, vili. 11: ‘‘and Jaazaniah . . . stand- 
ing in their midst,” but without the possibility of 
their being the same person, as their fathers are 
different ; only their parallel disposition (we shall 
be able here also to notice it) might have been 
meant to be hinted at. There is some allusion to 
ch. viii. in the expression. We know nothing 
more otherwise, either of the first named or of 
the second. [Hengstenberg extracts symbolically 
from the names of the men themselves and of 
their fathers the concentration of their thoughts: 
‘all was full of joyous music to them.” ‘*God- 
bears, the son of the Helper, and God-helps, the 
son of God-buills,” are to him ‘‘excellent names 


for men who promise themselves salvation with- 
out repentance, the direct opposite of the name 
Jeremiah ; God-casts-down.”] The fact that the 
two who are named are designated as “princes of 
the people,” asit is commonly translated, does not 
at the same time assign this position to the remain- 
ing twenty-three, as the expositors admit ; on the 
contrary, they appear thereby to be distinguished 
above the rest of the men; and the reason for it 
seems to be given in their importance, which imme- 
diately follows (ver. 2). The oyn ‘iy, however, 


are by no means F4YT oN; but the more 
general meaning of -jy admits of the sense dema- 


gogues, those having sway over the people, rather 
than of elders (p> )pr), or presidents of parts of the 


city, or members of the Sanhedrim, or presidents 
of the classes of priests, or of our thinking of the 
twelve princes of tribes and the twelve royal offi- 
cials (colonels), with the king himself (Kurnr.) 
or commander-in-chief of the army. In their 
quality as bearing sway over the people they 
come into consideraiion, not as representing the 
civil authority of Israel, as those in ch. vill. 16 
represent the spiritual chiefs of the covenant- 
people (Kuzix). In this way, also, it might be 
explained why the two are mentioned by name. 
The number given (25) may be intended to ex- 
press a parallel with ch. vill. 16, just as a paral- 
lelizing tendency to ch. viii. seems to belong to 
the expression here at the close of the vision. 
With the patriarchically representative constitu- 
tion of Israel, where the influence of the elders 
and heads of families easily pervaded the whole 
nation (SAALScHUTZ, Archdol. ii. 432, § 4), the 
two individuals named may nevertheless also 
be, if not princes of tribes, yet elders of the 
people, although they are not here designated as 
such officially. It is no ordinary sitting of a 
college, as Hitzig alleges, but an assemblage of 
persons like-minded (officials, notables, indivi- 
duals out of the mass) that is represented ; per- 
haps, however, in order to represent the ‘‘ house 
of Israel” (ver. 5) amply, designedly in the form 
| of two for every tribe, and one more besides. 

Ver. 2. Son of man, ch, ii. 1.—py, with me 
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fixed boundary between cause and effect, stretch- 
ing from the moral to the physical, from the sub- 
jective to the objective,—mischief, as it results 
from injustice. Their evil counsel turns out ill. 
Their manner of speaking in Ver. 3 is the popular- 
rhetorical, which makes an impression on the 
sensuous mass by its striking, figurative charac- 
ter, and is easily remembered. How they think, 
and what corresponding counsel they give, is 
shown first of all by the statement: It is not 
near, building of houses,—their reply, namely, 
to the prophets of this period, who supplement 
one another, Ezekiel and Jeremiah. The distinc- 
tive expression in the case of the former—comp. 


ch. vii., especially vers. 7, 8 (3)7p9 nny) —is 
met by the bold denial 3)3pa xd, and at the 
same time, D9ma Nip (building of houses) ridi- 


cules the letter of Jeremiah to the exiles (ch. 
xxix. 5), beginning with pyma wa (‘‘ build ye 


houses”), which threatened those at Jerusalem 
with sword, famine, and pestilence, etc. [Other 
explanations of these words are either hardly 
justifiable linguistically, such as Luther’s, those 


of the Sept. and Vulg. (Ewald takes xb as a 


question, Gram. 324a),—or give a far-fetched 
sense, such as Hitzig’s.] Positively their mean- 
ing is expressed to this effect, that Jerusalem will 
keep its inhabitants, as the caldron keeps the 
flesh ; and therefore their counsel is, to remain 
and to trust to the secure walls, instead of trust- 
ing the word of the prophets. [According to 
Hiavernick, with allusion to Jer. i. 13 ; according 
to Kliefoth, alluding to Jer. xix.?] BuNsEN: 
‘We sit here in Jerusalem warm and protected, 
like the flesh in the caldron.” 

Their reply to the prophetic word is answered 
in Ver. 4: therefore—the repeated prophesy; and 
in Ver. 5 we have Ezekiel’s immediate carrying 
out of the command in virtue of the divine equip- 
ment; comp. ch. viii. 1. The Spirit, instead of the 
hand of Jehovah, because of the revelation in word 
(nox). Jehovah knows what rises up in their 


spirit (ch. xx. 32), as His Spirit also goes forth 
to meet their spirit. Thus there is a return to 


their saying. [> refers to nibyn (Deut. xxxi. 


21; Hos. v. 3; Ps. exxxix. 2; John ii, 25), or it 
is a collective feminine.] The expression : house 
of Israel, emphasizes almost ironically the con- 
trast of what they pretended, what they also 
ought to be. Their mischievous devising, their 
bad counsel (ver. 2), is set before their eyes in 
Ver. 6 in its ultimate effect in actual fact, by 
means of the result to which it will lead when 
they are brought forth (ver. 7). Not that their 
deeds hitherto are to show the wickedness of their 
plots,—neither from ‘‘the epoch of Jeconiah ” 
(Hirz.), nor, in accordance with a more general 
-terpretation, of murder in a refined and gross 
sense (HAv.),—which would lie outside the con- 


text, but the slain (bn, properly: ‘‘to pierce 


through,” as happens in the case of those who 
are put to the sword) are those to be slain by the 
Chaldeans, already slain from the standpoint 
taken up in the discourse of God. They are b 
their wicked counsels the authors of their deat 
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(HENGST. ). Un, comp. ch. vi. 7; Ew. Gram 


2784. p / 
Ver. 7. A retributive (25) interpretation of 


their proverb in accordance with such a result of 
their counsel. It is fulfilled, but how? Not for 
themselves. Inasmuch as they—-in contrast with 
their remaining in the city, which they have 
strongly asserted (ver. 3)—are brought forth, they 
remain alive, as distinguished from those slain as 
the result of their counsel. Yet comp. ch. v. 2. 
(Like the Sept. and Vulg. [Eng. Vers. also], 


Ewald reads x*yjx instead of Nyy.) [J. D. 


Micu.: ‘‘Many citizens misled by you shall 
perish in the city, for whom it will be the 
caldron, and they the flesh which is cooked 
therein; only ye yourselves shall not be the flesh 
in this caldron, but shall be dragged forth and 
cut in pieces elsewhere.’ ] 

Ver. 8. From fear of those who are able to kill 
the body (Matt. x. 28), but not from fear of God 
(otherwise they would have hearkened to the 
word of His prophets), they took the walls of 
Jerusalem as a ‘‘caldron,” which was to enclose 
them securely as the ‘‘flesh.”” (‘‘Ye would not 
give yourselves up to the Babylonians, as Jere- 
miah advised you, because ye were afraid of being 
put to death by them,” etv., A Lap. ‘Their 
revolt from the Chaldean king, the coalition and 
Egypt, will not save them from the sword of Baby- 
lon, on the contrary will bring it upon them,” 
Henesr.) Ch. vi. 3. Comp. also at ch. v. 11. 

Ver. 9. Now comes the question how it will 
be with the bringing of them forth (ver. 7). 
First of all, Jehovah (not Babylon, as it may 
appear outwardly) is He that brings them forth. 
Then farther, there is along with that His design, 
His aim; comp. ch. vii. 21, v. 10, 15.—Ver. 10. 
Ch. v.12. Comp. the fulfilment, 2 Kings xxy. 


18 sq. ; Jer. xxxix. 6, lii. 10, 24 sq.— dyn3-by, or 
‘5 Oy, in Ver. 11 (Ew. Gram. 35la), removes 


the judgment not merely outside Jerusalem, 
which was to be a ‘‘ caldron”’ for them, but out- 
side Israel, which they have represented so badly 
(ver. 5).—Ver. 12 explains more definitely whut 
is meant by the experimental knowledge of Je- 
hovah in ver. 10,—that where they have not made 
themselves known before the heathen as Israel ~ 
by doing what is right, He will make Himself 
known to them as Jehovah by means of His 
judgment, which deprives them of city and land. 
Comp. ch. vi. 7, 18, v. 7. 

The sudden dying of Pelatiah takes place 
literally within the sphere of the vision merely, 
although in his case there may heve been a corre- 
sponding reality at the same time, or at least 
about this time. As the prophet had to predict 
to the individual in question, as well as to his 
fellows, their being brought forth out of Jeru- 
salem for judgment by the sword, but not their 
immediate death (ver. 4 sq.), this incident, whose 
awful character (Acts y. 5) is attested to us by 
the impression upon Ezekiel, symbolizes propheti- 
cally the certainty in actual fact of the judgment 
of death on the others also (comp. besides, Jer. 
xxvill. 17). And so Ezekiel sees them all already 
dead, and ch. ix. 8 repeats itself. Comp. there. 
Just as there, so here also it is the portion of 
the people still remaining at Jerusalem, in the 
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land of Israel, and the standpoint of feeling is | idea which is expressed by 55 stands forth still 


likewise (as against Hengst.) that of the exiles. 
For nyy nda, comp. Jer. iv. 27, v. 10, 18; 


Rizek. xx. 17. According to HAvERN.: a juridi- 
cal term for the carrying out of the final sen- 
tence. [Hivern. and Hengst. find an allusion 
besides to the name of the individual in question, 
—that the ‘‘ help of Jehovah” is at an end, that 
with him, as it were, all salvation for Judah 
fell to the ground (?). ] 

But while ch. ix. 9 sq. emphasized guilt only, 
and God’s justice only as confronting it, Ver. 14 
introduces, and that solemnly, God’s merey.— 
Still Ver. 15 does not on that account form any 
*‘antithesis ’ (as Hiivernick), but rather confirms 
what is announced in ch. ix. 9. For those in 
reference to whom remark will be made, and not 
merely of their being spared, but more positively 
even of their being preserved in an extraordinary 
Manner, are different from those for whom Eze- 
kiel interceded. He did so from a brotherly 
heart, and, because speaking from the stand- 
point of feeling of the exiles, characterized these 
also at the same time, in accordance with Jer. xxiv. 
Thy brethren, thy brethren, namely, those who 
are so in truth, and not merely according to the 
flesh (Matt. xii. 48 ; Rom. ix. 3). The repetition 
in the first place lays emphasis on this, but then 
farther, at the same time, puts in his right place 
the prophet of the glory of God in the midst of 
the exile, as we have seen Ezekiel to be (see the 
Introd.) in this his calling. For the designation 


of the exiles as ‘“‘men of thy ndxa ” (predicate, 


not subject) is not=thy kinsmen (GESEN.), which 
after such emphasizing would be equivalent to a 
weakening of the idea, but it reminds the prophet 


of his duty. [The Sept. read qnd{3.] nbs 
embraces the whole duty of the Sy (the brother 


or nearest kinsman): redemption of goods and 
property, of liberty and life, the avenging of 
lood, the marriage obligation, and thus the 
entire representation of, giving of assistance to, 
and attorneyship for him who was reduced to 
poverty, slain, or dead. The expression : and the 
whole house of Israel, just as little adds ‘‘ the 
* laity” (Hirzie) to the others, as by the expres- 
sion: the men, etc., is meant the priests only, as 
Havernick also understands, in accordance with 
his view of the twenty-five in ver. 1; but the dis- 
course sets over against the title (ver. 5) the thing 
itself, over against the name the reality, and at the 
same time deals with the (as in ch. ix. 8, so here 
in ver. 13) so-called ‘‘remnant of Israel,” inas- 
much as, corresponding to the repetition (‘‘thy 
brethren,” etc.) at the beginning of our verse, 
the whole house of Israel (ch. ix. 8), by being 
repeated through means of : it wholly, is made 
emphatic. (Ch. xx. 40; Rom. xi. 26.) HENesT.: 
‘‘The contrast is, of course, such only on the 
whole; otherwise Jeremiah even would be no 
true Israelite. According to ch. ix., even in 
Jerusalem there is an election under the Lord’s 
sheltering protection, although it cannot prevent 
the downfall of the city; and according to ch. 
xiv. there is also among the exiles much refuse.” 
John i. 47 (ch. xlviii.); Rom. ii. 28, 29, ix. 65. 
Jer. vii. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Cor. iii. 9.] The 





more prominently by means of the contrast, su 
far as appearances go, to which those who are 
still for the moment the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(ch. xii. 19) give expression, in accordance with 
their Pharisaic, hypocritical self-exaltation. Their 
characteristic dictum is quoted. For the impera- 
tive ;pn4, comp. on ch. viii. 6 and John ix. 22. 


What they themselves are inwardly in reality, 
the appearance of that—its outward realization — 
they cast to those in exile. ‘‘They fall into a 
kind of holy zeal. In this position which they 
assumed toward their brethren, they themselves 
bear witness that they are not in the true sense 


brethren” (HENesv.). —qyinjnd, Ex. vi. 8. 


Over against such a saying (ver. 15) on their 
part, Ver. 16 places the retributive saying of 
Jehovah: Therefore say, Thus saith the Lord, 
etc. And what is retribution towards Jerusalem 
is at the same time promise towards the exile. 
But there are two things said and therewith pro- 
mised by God. The first, which is in reply to 
that saying: ‘‘ Be far from Jehovah” (ver. 15), 
which made a declamatory use of their being 
outwardly far from the temple at Jerusalem, is 
the declaration so rich in promise: I become a 
sanctuary to them,—a thought which must 
from the first in ch. i., along with other things, 
have been indicated by the vision at the river 
Chebar, but which especially the vision in ch. 
viii. sq. has brought as a compensation for the 
symbol of +he presence in the outward temple of 
Jerusalem. The older Jewish expositors think of 
the synagogues. »5, not before the direct speech, 


like: Yea, etc., and therefore impressively re- 
peated (Hirz.); but in fact granting the reality, 
although tracing it back to Jehovah expressly, it 
begins like a protasis which gives the reason, or 
at least in the sense of: ‘‘if,” ‘‘although,” or 
the like. [yiypy, according to Gesen. “asylum,” 


which is too narrow.] wywp, either the length ot 


time, or in the sense of measure (in some mea- 
sure), which does not suit the context sc well, 
and a promise of God, as here, still less.—(Isa. 
viii. 14; John ii. 19; Rev. xxi. 22.) 

The second answer to the saying of the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem has reference to the statement : 
‘to us was the land given” (ver. 15). Hence 
Ver. 17, with therefore, parallel to ver. 16. and 
continuing the promise by means of 4, in the 


oratio directa. I gather you (Jer. xxiii. 3)—comp. 
John xi. 52—for which the return from Babylon 
was merely the outward substratum. In how 
spiritual a sense the return is conceived, namely, 
as at the same time an inward return to Jehovah 
(Jer. xxiv. 7), and therefore into the land pro- 
mised by Him, is shown immediately by Ver. 18. 
And they, etc., i.e. the parties addressed, the 
parties mentioned. The history of the Jews after 
the exile proves the purification of Palestine from 
the previous idolatry (ch. v. 11),—To the gather- 
ing corresponds the divine bestowal in Ver. 19, 
just as it explains the reformation (ver. 18). 
[Hirzic : 4nx, ‘‘another” heart, like the Sept. } 


The one heart (Acts iv. 32) and the new spirit 
in the inward part are parallel. The old spint 
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which ruled them inwardly did not permit the 
harmony apd concord which now ensue. But 
with the gift of a new spirit, the heart of stone, 
the unnatural element, is at the same time re- 
moved out of the flesh, and the natural element 
—-an beart of fiesh—is given. It is therefore no 
antithesis of Holy Spirit and flesh, as elsewhere, — 
not the contrast of nature and grace, but ‘‘a new 
spirit’ and the opposite of the ‘‘ one heart ” that 
is to be given, i.e. the old spirit, that contront 
each other, —nature and the unnatural. The man- 
ner of expression is peculiar to Hzekiel, As they 
take away (97°DM) all the detestable things and 


abominations out of the land, so Jehovah takes 
away (‘n4pn) the heart of stone out of their 


flesh. The ‘‘stony heart” stands in relation to 
the idols ; so also the “heart of flesh,’”’ ‘‘ the new 
spirit,” the ‘‘one heart,” stands in relation to the 
only true God (1 Kings xviii. 21; Ps. lxxxyi. 11; 
James i, 8, iv. 8). Comp. the opposite in ver. 21. 
{Commonly the heart of flesh is taken as a soft 
heart, receptive of the impressions of divine 
grace, and the stony heart as the human heart in 
its natural condition.] Comp. ch, xxxvi. 26; 
Jer. xxxi, 33, xxxii. 39; Ps. li. 12 [10]. Israel, 
by her apostate, polytheistic conduct, has fallen 
entirely out of what was natural to her as a people, 
—that she should be the people of the one true 
God, the people of His holy law. This unnatural 
element of her conduct as a nation is to cease 
by means of the divine gift and working, and so 


ier) in Ver. 20 fits in quite simply as defining 


the purpose. Comp. besides, ver. 12. 

Ver. 21. In contrast, either those at Jerusalem 
who have filled the land with their idolatry (ver. 
18), or those among the people of God to be re- 
stored who shall prove worthless (comp. ch. xiv. 
3), or the latter as well as the former. (In a 
grammatical point of view, comp. Ew. Gir. 333, 
p. 820.) Just as one may take up idols into his 
heart, so a heart may be ascribed to them. It is 
only the practical side of his becoming one with 
them, so that one is represented as one heart (ver. 
19) and one soul with them, when his heart 
walketh after their heart, instead of walking in 
Jehovah’s statutes (ver. 20). Comp. besides on 
ChypiexLO: 

Ver. 22. The closing scene of the vision of ch. 
viii.-xi. Comp. the previous scenes connected 
with the movement and departure of the glory of 
God out of the most holy place of the temple, as 
equivalent to and parallel with the vision of glory 
in ch. i., viii. 4, ix. 3, x. 8, 4, 18, 19.—Comp. 
ch. x. 19.—Ver. 23. The expression : from over 
the midst of the city, points at the same time to 
this cireunstance, that the execution of judg- 
ment und the exercise of forbearance within the 
city (ch. ix.), as well as the throwing of the coals 
of fire over the city (ch. x. 2), were a manifesta- 
tion of glory. The position in ch. x. 19, xi. 1 
(‘‘inasmuch as the city stretches to the north 
and south beyond the temple,” Hirz.), indicates 
also the middle of the city. Such an abandon- 
ment of the temple, therefore, is at the same time 
an abandonment of the city (Hos. v.15). While 
the vision still lasts, the glory of Jehovah stands 
over the Mount of Olives (2 Sam. xv. 30; Zech. 
xiv, 4), as is the view of ancient and modern ex- 
positors alike. Its situation and height are suit- 
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able (‘‘the commanding point in reference ta 
Jerusalem, which is overlooked from it in its 
whole extent,” Hrnest.). (Comp. Luke xix. 
37, 41 sq., xxi. 37, xxii. 39; Actsi. 12.) Comp. 
ch. xliii. 2. Whether for the purpose of there 
presiding over the judgment on Jerusalem and 
the temple, or whether for the purpose of going 
back from thence to heaven, it is not said. This 
is objectively the end of the vision, but likewise 
subjectively as regards the prephet, Ver. 24; 
comp. on ver. 1, ch. viii. 1, i. 1, iii. 11 (Acts x. 
16). The fulness of the description lays emphasis 
on the divine superhuman as well as non-human 
character of the revelation made to him, witha 
view specially to those to whom he in Ver. 25 


communicates it. "9 345, as throughout Holy 


Seripture. Yet the word, in a pre-eminent sense 
(John i.), is finally the deed, the Word of God 


nar iZorny. 
DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. Demagogism in Israel is characterized in 
Num. xvi. as a laying stress on the universal 
priesthood of Israei, as opposed to the special 
office of Moses and Aaron. In our chapter its 
seductive skill in words is turned against the pro- 
phets of the period, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, inas- 
much as the popular orators harangue their public 
on the possession of Jerusalem and the dwelling 
in the promised land. If, therefore, in Num. 
xvi. the argument is borrowed from the idea of 
Israel,—what she is to be according to Ex. xix. 6, 
—it is argued in our case from the existing reality 
of Jewish affairs at the moment; hence, in com- 
parison, also a degenerate demagogism, just as 
everything in Israel’s case points downwards. 
Perhaps we may compare the relation of social 
demagogism to the old republican demagogism, 
which latter at least still inscribed the ideas, 
liberty, equality, fraternity, on its red banner, 
while socialism agitates merely in reference to 
the actual relations of society for the moment. 

2. Hivernick admits the ‘‘remarkable literal 
fulfilment’’ of vers. 9-11, but refuses, on the 
other hand, with Grotius, to understand them as 
“a prediction.” The idea of the threatening in 
our prophet here ‘‘lies much deeper, in the nature 
of the subject itself; the extent of its application 
accordingly is also much wider.” Hengstenberg 
remarks: ‘‘The prophecy cannot have been 
framed merely after the event ; Ezekiel laid his 
book before his contemporaries, who were able to 
put him right. And the guarantee for the pre- 
dictions which were fulfilled in the lifetime of 
the prophet lies in those which did not come to. 
be fulfilled till long after his death. The confi- 
dence of Ezekiel is a sufficient proof that there is 
a supernatural element,” etc. Certainly neither 
the canon of Nitzsch, that the prediction must 
not destroy the history, nor the limitation of 
Tholuck, that the detailed prediction must not 
be expressed before the subjects who are actors in 
the history, can suffice for regulating the pro- 
phetic gift of divination. Alike the psychologico- 
anthropological and the specifically theological 
ale are deprived of an adequate scientific 

asis. 

3. “It is lamentable if we must gain the know- 
ledge of God (vers. 10, 12) by our own destruc- 
tion—if He in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being, is known only by the strokes 
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which break our own head. The knowledge has 
in this case, moreover, no moral import. It is a 
mere passive knowledge, forced also upon the un- 

dly, unconnected with repentance ” (HENGsT. ). 

4. Although the prospect which the divine 
promise (ver. 16 sq.) opens up regarding the cap- 
tives of Israel is expressed everywhere in forms 
of Old Testament life as it appears under the 
law, yet the New Testament background, the 
‘* Messianic salvaticn” (EWALD), shows itself be- 
hind it. The realization of the covenant into 
which God entered with Israel for the human 
tace, that they should be to Him a people and 
He should be to them a God, remains a theme 
down even to Rev. xxi. 83. With this the fulfil- 
ment also coincides, as it brought the return from 
the exile. The exiles were gathered out of their 
banishment to be a people again, and that on the 
‘‘vecovered soil of Israel,” under Zerubbabel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah ; just as those who had continued to 
dwell in the heathen countries solemnly professed 
by their visits to the feasts at Jerusalem (Acts ii.) 
that they belonged to the nation of the Jews. 
The reformation of the religious condition was an 
energetic one, as directed against the heathenish 
lusts after idolatry on every hand which pre- 
vailed before the exile. Comp. also the period 
of the Maccabees. Monotheism became the 
purifying fundamental dogma of the Jewish 
nation. And there was also developed a scrupu- 
lous legality, down even to Pharisaism, in the 
trivial actions of life. It was ‘‘a new spirit,” 
and proved to be in general, and in comparison 
with the previous ‘‘stony heart,” which God’s 
judgment had broken in pieces, an ‘‘heart of 
flesh ;” but yet it was merely an heart of flesh. 
The New Testament interpretation must not as 
a matter of course be put upon ver. 19 sq., as is 
done by Cocceius and the most of believing ex- 
Devt The prophetic words do not affirm this ; 

ut the prospect into the New Covenant does not 
open till at the close, where God gives the assur- 
ance that He will make Himself known as their 
God to those who have become His people. For 
this took place when He «is ra #dsa Habe, Johni. 
11. Only too: dt tAaBov airdv, Pdwxev avrois oveiay 
x.7.2. (ver. 12). The renewal for that is not 
contained in ver. 19 sq. Cocceius, indeed, in- 


terprets DYD wiIpD (ver. 16) by: sanctuarium 


paucorum, i.e. Deum per inhabitationem suam 
in aliquibus, paucis, eos sanctificare, and finds 
therein the antithesis to Isa. lili, 12 and Rom. 
viii. 29! 

5. What the vision of the glory of Jehovah which 
Ezekiel had at the Chebar already signified, but 
still more in accordance with its supplementary 
confirmation as well as renewal by means of ch. 
Vili. sq., that obtains in the statement: ‘‘ 1 become 
to them for a sanctuary ” (and that not merely in 
a rhetorical sense, as it may be understood in Isa, 
viii. 14, and hence as an emblem of protection 
and also of blessing), its retrospective, but, at the 
same time, preparatory (as regards ch, xl. sq.) 
expression, and, in general, one that is pre- 
dictive and rich in promise. The saying in 
ver. 15 does not indeed affirm anything expressly 
of the temple, but would make the presence of 
Jehovah be decided as a matter of fact by the 

ssession of the land. But so much the more 

oes the divine reply, in contrast with the mate- 
rial possession of the land, draw attention to the 
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“sanctuary,” by means of which Jehovah's pre- 
sence in the land is brought about, and in which 
one is able to draw near to Jehovah (2p, as op- 


posed to pm ). Since, then, Jehovah promises 


to be to them a sanctuary, i.e. a temp'e in this 
connection, the priestly-prophetic office uf Ezekiel 
is brought specially to light, by means of which 
the exiles approach God, and God makes Himself 
known to them, and in addition to which there 
is the glorifying of the name of Jehovah in and 
through Daniel ; but along with that in general, 
there is promised a presence of God in spirit and 
in truth, as John iv. 20 sq. expresses it in respect 
of worship. Thus the exile might be to the Jews 
a school as regards the indwelling of the Word in 
flesh among men full of grace and truth, as re- 
gards the revelation of glory as of the Only-Be- 
gotten (John i. 14), as regards the temple whicl 
appeared in Jesus Christ (John ii. 19 sq.). 

“The dispersion, besides being a just chas 
tisement on account of sin, and a salutary disci- 
pline to lead the heart of the people back to God, 
had an important end to accomplish as a prepara- 
tory movement in Providence for opening the 
way for Messiah’skingdom. It was very far from 
being an unmixed evil. As a mere external 
arrangement, it was destined to be of great ser- 
vice in diffusing the knowledge of God, and pro- 
viding materials for the first foundations of the 
Christian Church, by giving the bearers of God’s 
truth a place and an influence in many of the 
most commanding positions in the heathen world. 
But still more important and necessary was the 
end it had to serve, in spiritualizing the views 
of the better part of the Jews themselves, and 
training them to the knowledge and service of 
God, without the help of a material temple and 
an earthly kingdom. Practically it had the effect 
of indefinitely widening the bounds of Canaan, or 
of giving to the world at large somewhat of its 
distinctive characteristics, since the devout wor- 
shipper at Babylon, Alexandria, Rome, or wher- 
ever he might be placed, found himself a partaker 
of God’s presence and blessing as well as in Jeru- 
salem. What a mighty advance did the kingdom 
of God thus make toward the possession of the 
world! And in rendering the dispersion of His 
people instrumental to the attainment of such a 
result, how strikingly did the Lord manifest His. 
power to overrule a present evil for the accom- 
plishment of an ultimate good! Nor were it, 
perhaps, too much to say, having respect to the 
issues of things, that the dispersion of the Israel- 
ites among the nations was fraught with as much 
blessing for the Church and the world as even 
their original settlement in Canaan.”— Fatr- 
BAIRN’S Lekiel, p. 114.—W. F.] 

‘*¥For a little,” it is said in ver. 16, Jehovah 
Himself will be a sanctuary ; in view of the des- 
tiny of the Jewish people, the state in exile could 
only be of a provisional character, only prepara- 
tory. For salvation is of the Jews, and the des- 
tiny of the people—and this must be upon its 
own soil—is the building of the temple of the 
kingdom of God (ch. xl. sq.). Palestine became 
the cradle of the incarnation of God in Christ, 
and thus of the Church onearth. But now, when. 
the exile of the Jews has become a long period, 
the Jews must have fallen out with their destiny, 
as in such a case they ‘have neither recognised 
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their temple in Christ, nor built themselves as a | as in our chapter, God takes away the 


people for a temple of God (Eph. ii. 21; 1 Cor. 
li, 16 sq.; 2 Cor. vi. 16; comp. John xvii. 
19 sq.). : f 

6. ‘How different the Babylonian exile from 
the present! In the latter case, no proof of the 
presence of God; the people can keep only feasts 
of commemoration, and dream of the future ; 
between the distant past and the distant future 
an immense empty space, a complete Sahara. In 
the former case, for him who looks more deeply, 
in the deepest humiliation there are everywhere 
traces of the loving care of God, pledges of the 
enduring election, of the future glorification” 
(HENGST. ). 

7. As against Keil, who quotes Hengstenberg 
for his view, we must assert that the passage 
Deut. xxx. 6 does not lie at the foundation of 
the promise in ver. 19, as was held already by 
Cocceius, who quoted in addition Col. ii. 11 sq., 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. The ‘‘one”’ 
heart can only mean in the case of the individual 
a united heart,—a heart, therefore, which does not 
in its thoughts go from one thing to another, 
which does not through its lusts scatter itself on 
outward things, but is held together by the fear 
of God in its bent towards Him ; which comes to 


the same thing as obvi 2, i.e. a whole heart, 


not divided between God and any other (Deut. 
vi. 5, x. 12). But here it is the people as a whole 
and generally that are spoken of. Their cxanpo- 
xepdia is well known (Matt. xix. 8); it has come 
to light by means of their history, that even the 
best, the noblest of this people shared in it (Mark 
xvi, 14). We call attention to the passages in 
our prophet, ch. ii. 4, iii. 7. Comp. Isa. xlviii. 
4 (and this, too, with reference to idolatry); Jer. 
y. 3. They have hardened themselves in such a 
way (Deut. x. 16, like Pharaoh under the plagues) 
in opposition to the law, that God’s law, which 
was written on tables of stone, is written as it 
were, with its penalties and its curse, upon stony 
Israel. But whatever their hardness may he, 
there is confronted with it (Deut. ix. 27) what 
they are in Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob ; in 
other words, that they are as flesh, that is their 
nature, and hence to be the Lord’s servant. And 
that God says He will give back, restoring what 
originally belonged to their nature (‘‘ an heart of 
flesh ”), in contrast with the unnatural and that 
which is against nature which has grown up in 
them (‘‘the heart of stone”). Comp. on the 
other hand, John i. 18. ; 

8. There is generally more said than ought to 
be said according to God’s word, that ‘‘in its 
natural state man’s heart” is ‘‘ hard as a stone” 
(Henest., Kriz). It becomes the ‘heart of 
stone” only by hardening. By nature it is, 
rather ‘‘an heart of flesh,” which grace confronts 
with spirit of Spirit (John iii. 6), Even in the case 
of Pharaoh there comes forth on repeated occasions 
the fleshy element of his heart (Ex. viii. 4, 21, 
24 (8, 25, 28], ix. 27, ete.) And with the fleshy 
state of the heart manifold gifts of God are con- 
ceivable, as was the case with Israel from their 
fathers (hereditary blessing). 

9. The ‘‘heart of stone,” which has become 
such by hardening, God breaks in pieces. Thus 
it happened to Pharaoh. He does not break it ; 
in that case it must have been an ‘heart of 


flesh.” But this is done in Zech. xii. 10. 


EZEKIEL. 


“heart of 
stone,” and gives ‘‘an heart of flesh.” The 
keeping apart of flesh and stone is as important 
as that of flesh and spirit. 

10. “In a threatening (ver. 21) the whole ter- 
minates in a remarkable way. The idols are in 
themselves dead—mere reflexes and objective 
representations of the popular spirit; but even 
as such they exercise an enormous power over 
individuals. What power has Mammon now, a3 
a Jewish (?) national god, over Jewish minds, 
although he is in himself a mere shadow ?— 
Jehovah even may be an idol. With the idol-. 
images the idols themselves do not yet disappear 
from a land” (HENesr.). ‘‘ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols,” the disciple of love still 
says to us (UMBR.). 

11. The Messianic significance of the Mount of 
Olives, which is not denied by the Jews even, 
has its Christological fulfilment in the Gospels; 
but in addition, the whole movement of the glory 
of Jehovah in ch. x., xi. has its meaning for the 
life of the Son of God in the flesh. Jerome 
remarks: ‘‘ By degrees the glory of the Lord 
takes its departure from Jerusalem. After it 
leaves the temple, it stands first on the threshold, 
thereafter at the entrance of the east gate, finally 
over the Mount of Olives, whence the Saviour 
ascends to the Father.” Comp. the beginning 
in Luke ii. 46, the continuation in John ii. 14 
sq., along with the New Testament passages 
already quoted in the exposition; and for the end, 
still farther, Matt. xxi. 12 sq., xxiv. 1 sq. (ch. 
xxvil. 5, 51). One might say, Ezekiel has seen 
beforehand the life of Jesus in its elements of 
judgment in reference to the Jewish people. 

12. Baumgarten (Zhe Acts of the Apostles, on 
ch. i, Clark’s Trans.) remarks on the glory of 
Jehovah in relation to the Mount of Olives: ‘It 
was therefore a departure, and yet a remaining in 
the neighbourhood; if the outward protection 
and blessing of Jehovah should be withdrawn 
from His people, the invisible power of His 
Spirit will remain near them, and perhaps mani- 
fest itself the more gloriously. It is the very 
same Ezekiel, who has afterwards brought vividly 
before us this side of promise and hope even in 
the departure of the glory of Jehovah; it is just 
Ezekiel who has beheld, represented, and de- 
scribed in the most impressive way the awaken- 
ing, creative power of the Spirit of Jehovah for 
the whole nation of Israel (ch. xxxvii.). In like 
manner, Jesus, in whom dwelleth the divine glory 
bodily, withdraws from the Jews (John viii. 21); 
but His standing on the Mount of Olives is a 
sign that He remains invisibly and blessedly 
near them, Acts iii. 26.” 





HOMILETIC HINTS, 


Vers. 1-3. ‘Do thou also give thyself up to 
the drawing of the Spirit of Goa. Wherever He 
may lead thee, it will be to a joyful end at last. 
But beware of the leading of ‘the evil spirit ” 
(StaRck).—When those who bear sway over the 
people are not able even to master their own ” 
wicked thoughts and words, but rather strive 
against God’s thoughts and words, it must cer- 
tainly turn ont ill both for themselves and for 
the people. The beautiful names of such leaders 
avail nothing, just as little as the voice of the 


Or, | people is, as is said, the voice of God, un'ss it 


‘ 





CHAP. XI. 13Y 
e that God’s judgment is made known by it.— punish ment.—Ver. 8. ‘‘ The sword, therefore, does 


““We learn from this chapter how great a bless- 
‘ng from God it is for a people to have pious 
leaders.”—‘‘ That the prophet names only two 
may show us how it is the few who draw so many 
after them : so it isin the senates of princes, so 
it is in the free states” (LuTHER).—Thus God 
reveals the thoughts of men, 2 Cor. v. 10.—Ver. 
3. ‘They allude to Jer. i. 13, and insinuate that 
the prophet contradicts himself. What! thou 
threatenest us with captivity, and yet thou sayest 
this city is the caldron, and the Chaldeans will 
be the fire! If it is God’s pleasure to cook us, 
then we shall remain in the caldron! Just as 
abandoned and profane men are always in quest 
of subtleties wherewith they may put down the 
heavenly doctrine, so they turned what was said 
by the prophets into the opposite : Well, then, we 
shall be thoroughly cooked, and shall therefore 
remain in Jerusalem onwards to extreme age” 
(Caty.). — ‘‘Impenitent sinners delight them- 
selves in their sins, and do not suffer themselves, 
in the midst of their ungodly conduct, to dream 
of anything but pure good fortune, Jer. v. 12” 
(O.).—‘**In this way reason is accustomed always 
to drive all judgments out of the mind, or to 
comfort itself with the thought how it is quite 
able to withstand them by means of the flesh” 
(Bert. Brs.).—‘‘ Now-a-days still there are cer- 
tain men who love to make the word of God 
contradict itself” (LUTHER). 

Ver. 4. They are against the prophets, and 
therefore prophecy is against them, and that 
without regard of their persons, or of the multi- 
tude at their back. Our prophet mentions the 
ringleaders even by name. How indelicate! how 
imprudent! how defiant! Is it not? But with 
God’s word at our back, we have the Almighty 
Himself at our back, and God's servants are 
neither to be dumb dogs nor flatterers of men. — 
**Son of man” the prophet remains notwith- 
standing ; his is the weakness, the power is God’s. 
—‘*God does not suffer Himself to be mocked, 
Gal. vi. 7” (Starck).—Ver. 5. ‘‘It is not the 
commissioned servants that speak, but the Spirit 
of their Father, Matt. x. 20. He is the Preacher, 
they are merely the voice, John i. 23” (BERL. 
Brs.).—What rises up out of the heart of man 
(Matt. xv. 18, 19) is of such a nature that God 
must puta bridle on it ; and this is just God’s 
bridle, that the darkness is dragged to the light, 
and reproved by the light, Eph. v. 13.—‘“‘ Itis of 
no use, therefore, to make a show in the theatre 
of the world, even if the matter obtains the ap- 
plause of men, because it goes at last before the 
heavenly tribunal, where God alone will be Judge. 
He knows our thoughts, and will not accept our 
subterfuges, nor allow Himself to be mocked by 
our subtleties. What men have held to be the 
highest wisdom, God will show them to be a vain 
conceit, and worthless” (CaALv.).— Ver. 6 sq. 
God is in word and deed a righteous Judge. To 
that very point to which the counsel of the un- 
godly brings those who follow them, God brings 
the ungodly themselves in the end. He judges 
them according to their words, although not as 
they mean them.—The irony in the divine 
retribution.—The ‘‘caldron,” the coffin.—The 
“flesh” is slaughtered ; the ‘‘caldron” broken 
in pieces.—The retribution of God (1) attaches 
itself to the form of the sin, but (2) changes the 
substance of the sin into the substance of the 


not come by chance where it comes, but God’s 
hand is in the matter” (Bert, Brs.).—Vers. 
9-12, ‘‘ He who will not bend his heart before God 
must tend his head to strangers” (STARCK),— 
“They had not chosen to know God from His 
word, and so they were now to learn to know 
Him, according to His word, from His works. Hf 
God’s law does not enlighten so as to impart a 
knowledge that is saving, then must God’s right- 
eousness in judgment enlighten so as to impart a 
knowledge which is not saving” (LuTrHER).— 
Vers. 13, 14. ‘‘If one will not listen to words, 
then God must speak by means of examples, 
which in that case call to us, Luke-xiii, 3, 5” 
(Bert. Bis.).—‘‘ A.sudden death in the case of 
the ungodly is the most terrible thing that can 
happen, 1 Thess. v. To the pious, on the other 
hand, who are always living in sight of death, 
even the most sudden death does not come unex- 
pected”’ (Luru.).—‘‘ Although the pious do not 
find fault with God’s sentence, yet they look on 
the ruin of the ungodly with a sigh” (0.).— 
“When an angry father is going about in the 
house with a rod, even a dutiful child is afraid, 
falls at his feet, and pleads for his brothers and 
sisters : this a believer also does for the ungodly 
when Ged punishes them, Ex. xxxii.” (STARKE). 

Ver. 15. It is not the word ‘‘ brother” that is 
of cousequence, but what the word expresses, and 
therefore it is repeated ; and just as little is it the 
dwelling together that is of consequence, but their 
being one with each other (ver. 19) is the reality 
of brotherhood. —1 John v. 16: There is a sin 
unto death, for which one is not to pray. —-What 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem say reminds one of 
the manner of speaking of many in the “‘only- 
saving”? Church, as well as of many who fancy 
that they are ‘‘the community of the faithful.” — 
Comp. the Pharisee, Luke xviii. 11.—But the 
meek shall inherit the land, Matt. v.—*‘ There is 
a passage here which is worth noting, that we 
may learn not to estimate the state of the Church 
according to the common judgment of men, nor 
according to the glitter, which for the most part 
dazzles the eyes of the simple. For thus it comes 
about that we suppose we have found the Church 
where there is no Church, and are in despair 
when it does not present itself before our eyes. 
Rather are we to hold fast by this, that frequently 
the Church is preserved in a wonderful way in 
secret ; and farther, that members of the Church 
are not those puffed-up people who impose upon 
fools, but rather the common people, whom neo 
one regards” (Caxv.).— Ver. 16. The exile a 
Jewish school, in which the Jews (1) may learn 
the spirit of the temple, (2) may be prepared for 
the Spirit of Christ, (3) might have been educated 
in the spirit of true Christianity.—Vers. 17-20. 
True return home is return to the true God.-— 
Ver. 18. ‘‘ The true cleansing of the Church bas 
taken place under the New Covenant; the per- 
fect cleansing will take place on the day of har- 
vest, at the last judgment.”—‘‘ True reformation 
of life must show itself by earnest hatred of what 
is evil, Ps. cxix 128” (STaRck).—Vers. 19, 20. 
“*To the one heart belonged the outward ‘ion 
of the tribes under one name (Jews), the unity of 
endeavour on the part of all to return to Canaan, 
the unity in the doctrine of Moses, their unani- 
mity against all idolatry, etc. From the stone 
we may take the following properties: that it is 
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hard, deaf, fixed, ete. The flesh, on the other 
hand, is soft, moveable, receives impressions, feels 
pain and blows” (STaRcK).—The grace of God 
makes man again natural, human ; before he is 
unnatural, inhuman.—‘‘ For true Christianity it 
is not enough to perform this and that other act 
of outward worship, at times even to do what 
is good, but one must become another man : 
(SrarKz). —‘‘It is not merely gross idolatry 
that is to be rejected, but everything that is at 


EZEKIBL. 


stands opposed to the walk after the heart 
of God” (Hmnest.).—‘‘ The fountain of all evil 
is to be sought nowhere else but in the inner- 
most depth of the heart, Matt. xv. 19 
(STARKE). : ‘ 
Ver. 22. Jesus lifts up His hands (Luke xxiv. 
50), and departs in the act of blessing ; here, on 
the other hand, the uplifted wings announced the 
outpouring of the curse. The Mount of Olives 
on both occasions, the contrast and the predictive 





variance with the word of God” (LuTHER).— 
Ter, 21. ‘‘The walk after the heart of the idols 
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type.—The life of Jesus in decisive moments, and 
the glory of the Lord in Ezekiel. 


2. Tue Srans (Cu. xu. 1-20). 
1. The Sign of the King’s Departure (vers. 1-16). 


And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Son of man, thou dwellest 
in the midst of the house of rebelliousness, who have eyes to see, and they see 
not ; and they have ears to hear, and they hear not: for they are an house of 
rebelliousness. And thou, son of man, make thee [therefore make thee, thou son of man] 
baggage of the emigrant, and remove by day before their eyes. And thou shalt 
remove from thy place to another place before their eyes,—perhaps they will 
see !—for they are an house of rebelliousness. And thou shalt bring forth thy 
baggage as baggage of the emigrant by day before their eyes. Yet thou shalt 
go forth at even before their eyes, like the removals of the emigrant. Before 
their eyes break thee through the wall, and bring forth thereby. Before their 
eyes shalt thou lift up upon thy shoulder, in the darkness shalt thou bring 
forth ; thou shalt cover thy face, and thou shalt not see the land: for asa 
wonder-sign have I given thee to the house of Israel. And I did so as I was 
commanded ; my baggage brought I forth, as baggage of the emigrant, by 
day, and at even I dug through with my hand; in the darkness brought I 
forth, I lifted up upon my shoulder before their eyes. And the word of 
Jehovah came unto me early in the morning, saying, Son of man, said they 
not unto thee, the house of Israe!, the house of rebelliousness, What doest 
thou? Say unto them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: The prince is this 
lifting up |ver.7] in Jerusalem, and the whole house of Israel that [are] among 
them [or, therein]. Say, I am your wonder-sign; as I have done, so shall it be 
done unto them; into banishment, into captivity they shall go. And the 
prince who is in their midst, to his shoulder shall he lift up, in the dark, then 
shall he go forth ; through the wall shall they break to bring forth thereby ; 
he shall cover his face, because he shall not see with his eye, he [shan not see] the: 
land. And I spread My net over him, and he is taken in My snare; and I 
bring him to Babylon, the land of the Chaldeans; and he shall not see it, 
and there shall he die. And all that are round about him, his help and all 
his forces, will I scatter toward every wind, and a sword will I draw out after 
them. And they know that I am Jehovah, when I disperse-them among the 
nations, and scatter them in the countries. And I leave over of them men 
of number, from the sword, from the famine, and from the pestilence, in order 
that they may declare all their abominations among the heathen, whither they: 
come ; and they know that I am Jehovah. 


2. The Sign of Bread and Water (vers. 17-20). 


And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Son of man, eat thy 
bread with quaking, and drink thy water with trembling and with anxiety 
And say unto the people of the land, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah of the: 
inhabitants of Jerusalem on the soil of Israel: They shall eat their bread with. 
anxiety, and drink their water in pain, that her land may become waste. 


CHAP. XII. 1-6. 


20 from its fulness, because of the violence of all the dwellers in it. 
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cities, the inhabited ones, shall be laid waste, and the land shall become 
desolate ; and ye know that I am Jehovah. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


The visions in ch. viii.-xi. have the connec- 
tion we have seen with the vision in ch. i. 
Ch. xii. now, in the first place, takes up what 
is said in ch. ii. and iii., in order afterwards 
to give us, in close connection with ch. iv. v., 
the continuation of the prophet’s discourse in 
the language of signs. If we take ch. viii. sq. 
along with ch. iv. sq., then we get information 
about the siege, the taking of Jerusalem, and we 
are made acquainted, not only generally, but in 
detail, with the destiny of the inhabitants. The 
fate of the distinguished popular leaders (ch. xi.) 
offers the most natural transition to the person of 
the king in its meaning for the whole. If, more- 
over, what has hitherto been referred to from ch. 
iii. 24 onwards was transferred inter parietes, 
then so much the more strikingly does the pro- 
phet now step abroad. 

Ver. 2. Comp. on ch. ii. 5 sq., ili. 26 sq. 
The description of the state of the exiles is kept 
in accordance with what they have seen (espe- 
cially ch. iv. v.) and also heard (ch. xi. 25). 
Thus it is with them at the time, while at an- 
other time, which the promise has in view, it is to 
be asin ch. xi. 16sq. Comp. Isa. vi. 9,10; Jer. 
v. 21. The reason given is the universal and all- 
pervading rebelliousness (different from Deut. 
xxix. 3 [4]). Hence in Ver. 3, ‘‘ perhaps they 
will see ;” and because of this possibility, which 
would not be supposed in the case of hardening 
in consequence of judgment, Ezekiel is to perform 
the sign in question before their eyes (repeated). 
‘yp is, just because of the parallel close of ver. 2, 


not to be rendered by ‘‘that” (Hirz.). The thing 
meant also is merely ‘“‘seeing”’ (i.e. in the sense 
of hearing how it will happen to them), and not 
by any means comprehending what they are. 
We are to think of a question implying doubt, 
whose doubtful purport, and along with that (or 
merely in general) the action commanded, is 


supported by a reason. — bis, “¢ emigration ” 


” 


(Henest.: ‘‘the emigrants,” an ideal gathering 
into one of the emigrants), consequently utensils 
such as are usual in a case of the kind,—not simply 
travelling gear, as hat, staff, bag (Matt. x. 9, 10), 
but rather vessels for food and drink, household 
furniture, as distinguished from personal appa- 
ratus for a journey. Hence piyy is not: ‘‘ to 


make,” or: *‘to furnish oneself with” (KLIEF.), 
but equivalent to : ‘‘ to put together” (comp. ver. 


4), adig (Jer. xlvi, 19) is immediately explained, 


but, as the more detailed definitions which fol- 








low show, the explanation is kept general. Comp. 
on ver. 6. The emigration is specified as regards 
its starting point and goal.—In favour of the ob- 
jective reality of the action to be performed, the 
remarks made on ch. iv. v., as against HAVERN., 
Hirz., Hencst., have a still more pointed appli- 
cation in the present case. 

Ver. 4, The bringing forth of his household 
stuff, so far as it can be taken with him, describes 
more fully the ‘‘make thee,” etc. of ver. 3; and 
it becomes clear at the same time how the expres 


sion there, py)) nbs, mnust be understood, viz. 


of the beginning of the emigration, of the first 
preparation for it. Lastly, o1}) is explained, by 


means of 373, as meaning the daytime in its 


most proper sense ; and the prophet’s own migrat- 
ing from his dwelling-place is characterized in the 
most definite way, in contrast with a mere jour- 


ney, by the expression bis sins (comp. on 


ver. 6), a comparison which Hiavern. considers 
applicable to the time of departure alone. Comp 
Hengst. on Mic. v. 1. His rendering here is . 
‘‘as emigrants go forth,” in the costume and garb 
of emigrants, combining, as he does, “‘bag on 
shoulder, staff in hand,” with their being ‘‘ sad, 
and their heads drooping” (Num. xxxiii. 2). 
—Ver. 5 describes more minutely the bringing 
forth of the stuff in question (ver. 4). The pro- 
phet is to break for himself a hole for the purpose 
(Mxyim, as in ver. 4) in the wall, i.e. of course, 


of his house, perhaps a clay wall ; for were it to be 
the city wall of Tel-Abib, as Hengstenberg, in the 
interest of his ‘‘ subjectivity”? of the symbolic 
action, asserts, thereby throwing into confusion 
the occurrence and the text, then it must, espe- 
cially with this detailed description here, have 
been expressed more definitely. Hengstenberg 
makes Ezekiel bring his baggage as far as the city 
wall, and when the darkness came on, break a hole 
through it, etc. The text, on the other hand, 
makes the breaking through of a hole in the 
house wall (instead of the usual exit by the house 
door), for bringing forth the stuff, take place, like 
the bringing forth itself (ver. 4), before their eyes, 
consequently in clear daylight, since the taking 
up upon the shoulder (ver. 6), though happening 
also ‘‘ before their eyes,” has to take place (comp. 
ver. 4) ‘‘at even,’ both as distinguished from 


nodya (ruby, from vdy, the restrained light), 


in thick darkness (Gen. xv. 17). It may be taken 
for granted that Hzekiei, with this breaking 
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through, for which he ts not furbidden to use a 
tool, will have the whole day to doit. Neither 
Klief. nor Keil has correctly apprehended the 
course of the action. As Ver. 6 portrays suffi- 
ciently the departure of Ezekiel himself, when he 
puts his goods and chattels on his shoulder, there 
is no need for understanding the Hiphil xyyjn 


intransitively, or for supplying we. More- 


over, by the expression is meant the emigration 
with bag and baggage from his own place to 
“‘ another” (ver. 8); hence the complete depar- 
ture, as distinguished from yy}, like xy and 


mxyinj in ver. 4. It corresponds to the dark- 


ness. about him that he is to cover his face be- 
sides ; and in this way the expression nj i oxsina 


(ver. 4) is explained for us, inasmuch as emi- 
grants’ departures usually take place with shame 
and sorrow, which do not allow themselves to be 
seen, and which will no longer cast a look on the 
home that is to be forsaken (2 Sam. xv. 30). 
Yet the land which he is not to see (comp. vers. 
12, 13) is perhaps still more that to which he 
is going forth. Hence vers. 5 and 6 are two 


parallel (amayS—aa syd) and more minutely 
descriptive statements as regards ver. 4.—FDD 


(either from 75, ‘‘something shining,” similar 
Tr 
to the derivation of the German ‘‘ Wunder” 
(miracle), or from an assumed root mR), what 
=f 


is suddenly ‘‘ turned,” singularly ‘‘ twisted,” 
‘turned away” from what is usual), therefore, 
not merely jx, simply a significant sign, but 
specially a sign of a divine sort, and that, in the 
sense of our context, equivalent to sues, Ps. 
Ixxi. 7. In this word there meet together the 
superhuman (miraculous) character alike of the 


purport and of the cause, the surprising character ; 


of the spectacle, as well as the manner of working 
of the astonishment and the typical object. in 
view. 

In Ver. 7 Ezekiel reports as to his execution 
of the divine command, whose objective reality 
Keil admits in the case hefore us. The report of 
the prophet is a recapitulation, in which the 
pone of time (by day, at even, in the darkness) 
orm the salient points, to which, without keep- 
ing up the order of succession as to the rest 
(since this is certainly contained in the preceding 
command of God, according to which Ezekiel 
acted), the detail with reference to the interpreta- 
tion (of the symbolical action) which follows is 
attached. As in what follows the double refer- 
ence—to the people as a whole, and to the prince 
in particular—comes out, so Ezekiel makes pro- 
minent in his report, (1) what is the thing which 
is impending over them in general (my baggage, 
etc., as emigrants’ baggage, by day), and (2) in 
what way the prince personally gets out, viz. 
by breaking through in the night-time. Accord- 
ingly, because of the significance attached to the 
digging through the wall, which’may possibly be 
indicated even in ver. 5 by the expression 
qn and which becomes complete only 


weet the prophet himself comes through the 
hole in the wall, he connects his day’s work with 
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his owu departure at even. FQ ls Micant Le 
aS 


express in general the idea: with my own hand, 
as contrasted with the help of others. The 
emphasis lies on the personal element in_ the 
action. As distinguished from: I brought forth 
. . . by day, the expression : I brought forth in 
the darkness, refers to the removing from out of 


the dwelling-place. pavaryd at the close adjusts 


the execution of the command to the object in 
view, and at the same time to the explanation 
which follows; and for this reason the thing 
which lies nearest and is still visible, although 
occurring before the complete ‘‘darkness” of the 
departure properly so called, viz. the taking up 
upon the shoulder at even, is mentioned. The 
transaction is (and this is also Umbreit’s view) to 
be conceived of in this way: the elders (ch. viii.) 
might have left the house of the prophet. In 
accordance with what has been remarked at the 
commencement of the chapter, the impression 
made by Ezekiel’s disclosures (ch. xi. 25) may 
have been but slight, or not lasting. Just then 
a hole is opened in the wall of his house, ever 
growing wider and wider. It is easily under- 
stood how the multitude gathers from curiosity. 
Perhaps late in the afternoon of the day, what a 
man can carry of household furniture is brought 
out through the opening in the wall. At even 
the prophet himself steps forth, loads himself 
with the emigrant’s baggage, and takes his 
departure, with his head covered, in the midst of 
total darkness, ete., from Tel-Abib for some other 
lace. 

Ver. 8 assigns the divine word of interpreta- 
tion to the early morning of next day. Comp. £ 


Chron. xxxvi. 15.—Ver. 9. vba (as agains 


Klief., who does not admit a question at all) pre- 
supposes that they have asked Ezekiel for the 
meaning of what he has done. By means of the 
expression: house of Israel, the exiles are put on 
an equal footing with those in Jerusalem ; just ag 
by means of the expression: the house of re- 
belliousness (see on ver. 2), they are at the same 
time characterized as regards their disposition 
while putting the question. Therefore Ezekiel 
is, in reply to what they have said unto him, in 
Ver. 10 to say unto them what Jehovah says. 
He has answered them the evening before by 
silence (ch. iii. 27), and has merely done as he 
was commanded (ver. 7).— Nan, either pas- 


sively: ‘* he who has been lifted up” or: ‘‘he who 
lifts himself up.”—HeENGesT.: ‘‘one on whom 
something is laid, who is burdened with the 
government, which he bears, as it were, on his 


shoulder,” Isa. ix. 6 (?)—as nbvanra shows. the 
king (ch. vii. 27) Zedekiah. There is an uaniis- 
takable play upon the word »‘wan in svn, 
which (likewise derived from iy) means: the 


lifting up, and, without our being obliged with 
all the expositors to think of the meaning ‘‘sen- 
tence” (judicial utterance of God) or ‘‘ burden” 
(threatening prediction), as elsewhere, referg 


simply to the statement (ver. 7): sms) AND by, 


which eee the way for the interpretation. 
Comp. the Syriac translation. Hence the mean- 
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ing is: this lifting up on the shoulder of emi- | 


grants’ stuff on my part means the prince. The 
Meaning is not (as Hengst.): “prince and 
burden, as it were, cover each other,” so that he 
is wholly swallowed up by misfortune, the crush- 
ing burden leaves nothing of him remaining ; but 
this: the prince is what the prophet represents 
by his action. The exalted personage in Jeru- 
salem, still seated on a regal throne, and this 
lifting up of mere emigrants’ baggage, impres- 
sively confront each other. Thus a day, an 
evening, a night changes everything! [Com- 
monly (and so Eng. Vers.): the prince is the 
subject of this burden or of this sentence. 
Hirzie refers to Jer. xxiii. 33; but KiErorn : 
this burden-bearing, undertaken as a sign, concerns 
the prince and the house of Israel (as accusa- 
tives!). EwaLp: ‘*O thou crown-bearer of this 
burden in Jerusalem, and those of the whole 
house of Israel who are in its midst!” Sieg 


being imagined to be in the construct state to 
what follows.] Because emigration is to be the 
common lot, the people are added to the king, 
and in fact the whole house of Israel (aceording 
to the older expositors: those out of the ten 
tribes who had fled to J erusalem), among whom, 
especially as having already emigrated, the 
fellow-exiles of Ezekiel are included (paina, 


like 4wx, referring to the house of Israel) ; or 


better, because of what follows, as Hengstenberg 
does, referring the suffix to Jerusalem or its in- 
habitants, inasmuch as there was yet another 
house of Isreel, ch. xi. 15.—Quite evidently he 
speaks now of the fate of the whole in Ver. 11. 
With the expression : ‘‘your wonder-sign,” the 
exiles (in conformity with ver. 6), for whom it is 
meant in the first place, are addressed; while 


ons refers to those at Jerusalem, hence also, 
perhaps, 7157 in ver. 10.—pnb nwyy? jp might 


also mean: so will it be done by them. In 
any case it is an explanation of what precedes. 


*"H3 mbj 32, an emphatic asyndeton: it will be 


no voluntary, but a compulsory emigration. \ 
Ver. 12. The king specially. opina Wr, 


the reference being undoubted, confirms the in- 
terpretation we have preferred of MDIW 


Ddjn2. Soalso xin nna-$x confirms our view 
of mn NbN 8oY37.— NY, then, etc., linger- 


ing over the picture of the moment. Keil, like 
Klief., against the accents: ‘‘he will lift it up 
in the darkness and will go forth.” yINM, ie. 


the attendants, his suite. (RosmnM.: in order 
to bring him forth.) The prediction of what is 
yeeorded as having happened some years later 
(Jer. xxxix. lii. ; 2 Kings xxy.). As the lifting 
up upon the shoulder of the baggage does not 
necessarily indicate any selfish grasping at the 
valuables, but may symbolize the emigration, so 
the breaking through the wall does not neces- 
sarily mean this in a literal sense but the haste 
and hurry of the flight by the speediest available 
route ; and just as little have we to prove the 
~overing of his face to he historical. Besides, 
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the latter was among the circumstances, as ig 
understood of itself, suggested by prudence even 
ee or shame is not to be thought of at all, 

omp. on ver. 6. Certainly there was yet an. 
other object in view beyond that, which had 


influence, as is expressed in Ver, 13. pyd and 





the yin placed after it draw attention to some- 
thing peculiar, and YNATNs is the land of the 


Chaldeans. (Ver. 13.) The being taken prisoner, 
—in addition to the emigration (ver. 11),—which 
the prophet had not prefigured, is depicted by 
means of the figurative mode of speech borrowed 
from the catching of fish, from the chase (Isa. xix. 
8; Jer. xvi. 16). In spite of his hasty, violent 
flight, he does not escape his fate ; like the dark- 
ness of night, the holy penal order of the Judge 
and Avenger in heaven is laid around him. 
Umbreit, who views the breaking through the 
wall as a breaking forth from the city perforated 
by the enemy, finds in the circumstance that the 
king shall not see the land of the Chaldeans, his 
full and complete imprisonment expressed.—To 
Babylon, etc., is the “other place” of ver. 3.— 
In how far the king would not see the land where 
he was to die, must remain incomprehensible for 
so long, until the blinding (a common punish- 
ment with the Persians, and probably also with 
the Babylonians, for the dethroned) of Zedekiah 
at Riblah, after he had been caught in his 
nocturnal flight not far from Jericho, by the 
Chaldeans, made it palpable to the senses. 

Ver. 14. What is round about him may be the 
attendants fleeing along with the king, and his 
help may perhaps be the hoped-for Egyptian 
help. ty (nary) is a play upon words with 


TUN. DBIN, only in the plural, and peculiar to 


Ezekiel ; according to Gesen. : “‘ wings” (Isa. viii. 
8) ; according to Hitzig: ‘‘ ands,” the whole 
military power, with which a king stands or falls. 
Comp. Jer. xl. 7, 12, lii. 8. We may compare 
besides, ch. v. 2, 10, 12.—Ver. 15. Ch. v. 18, vi. 
8.—Ver. 16. Ch. vi. 8 Men of number— 
Hirzie; that may be counted. Few in com- 
parison with ver. 14.—Comp. on ch. y. vi.— 
Narrators of their guilt with the knowledge 
gained from experience of the holy punitive 
justice of God. [Rosenm., Hitzig, and others 
refer the refrain thus repeated to the heathen ! 
Klief. translates: ‘‘ count,” that they shall 
ponder their sins one by one thoroughly !]__ 

The second and connected sign which is intro- 
duced in Ver. 17, like the preceding one in ver. 1, 
but which has along with it its divine interpreta- 
tion without an introduction, as is the case in 
ver. 8, depicts (with an allusion to ch. iv. 16) the 
misery of the inhabitants, just as the interpreta- 
tion by the word of Jehovah (similarly to ch. vi. 
14) announces the misery of the land inhabited by 
them.—Ver. 18. Bread and water, not exactly 
scanty food (KiIEF.), but merely the food that is 
necessary. The significant thing, however, is the 
quaking, trembling, and anxiety which the pro- 
phet’s expression of countenance, appearance, and 
demeanour must have expressed during the 
carrying out of the divine command (which is 
not indeed narrated, because understood as a 
matter of course). The people of the land in 
Ver. 19, those addressed, are the poor, wretched 
Jewish people in Chaldea (vers. 12, 18) ; accord- 
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ing to Coce., the message is meant for the 
heathen, that these might not ascribe the fate of 
the Jews to their Bel, inasmuch as Jehovah has 
caused it to be represented three years before by 
Ezekiel.—Comp. besides ver. 10, The inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem may possibly be (in accord- 
dance with ch. xi. 15) those who at the time 
were still there, although in the condition during 
the impending siege (so Hengst.). But in con- 
nection with the preceding sign they are rather 
the poorest remnants of the people still remain- 
ing on the soil of Israel (DTS: comp. on ch. 


vii. 2) after the flight of the king and the leading 
captive of the people, Jer. xxxix. 10, li. 16. 
And such an explanation corresponds also with 


what follows. wd (ch. iv. 17) is meant (ac- 


cording to Hitzig) to be a particle assigning the 
reason : because their land, stripped of its fulness, 
will become stiff; that is to say, their torpid 
amazement mirrors forth the motionless stiffening 
of the land. Certainly with more correctness, 
and more in accordance with the context: their 
misery will cause the land’s also (ANN, 1.€. 


Jerusalem’s), which is the design of Jehovah ; 
they will in their anxiety and anguish content 
themselves with mere necessaries (bread and 
water), and not cultivate its fruitfulness, etc. 
According to the other explanation, the invasion 
of the enemy will leave the land waste behind 
them. Comp. besides ch. vii. 28, viii. 17.— 
Ver. 20. Ch. vi. 6.—Coce. (comp. above) refers 
the clause: ‘‘and ye know,” etc., to the heathen, 
the Chaldeans, just as in ver. 16. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. When Stephen (according to Acts vii. 51) 
brings the charge against the Jews, that they were 
always resisting (é»riirrev—using this strong 
and, in the New Testament, unusual expression) 
the Holy Ghost, that they, like their fathers, were 
stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
we need not, with the expositors since Havernick, 
fall back upon Deut. xxix. 3[4]; and this the less, 
as the meaning is certainly somewhat different in 
this so-called fundamental passage. In Isa. vi. 
9, 10 it may be made use of as a text ; Ezekiel, 
like Jeremiah (ch. vy. 21 sq.), has to do with the bad 
national character of the Jewish people. The 
‘perverse will” is brought into special promi- 
nence by both prophets, as Havernick remarks, 
continuing as follows: ‘‘a feature which runs 
through their whole history, down to the appear- 
ance of the Redeemer.” But who will be able to 
deny that in this way, in the bad character of the 
Jews as a nation, the corrupt nature of fallen 
humanity as a whole is portrayed? This people 
have merely exhibited it carried to its farthest 
consequences, inasmuch as they were placed in a 
position, by means of the law and the prophets, 
and lastly God’s Son, where they must either let 
their wills be broken or ruin themselves. But 
then, farther, as the Jews are a standing historical 
decision with respect to natural men, so, on the 
other hand, in contrast with their national cha- 
racter (here also: ‘‘ perhaps they will see?”’), we 
have mirrored forth all the riches of divine long- 
suffering and patience. ‘‘ Ye would not,”—this on 
the one hand; but on the other: ‘how often 
would I have gathered thy children together!” 


(Matt. xxiii. 37.) The mirror of human perversity 
is at the same time the mirror of divine grace, 
Rom. y. 20. 

2. “If any one is so far enlightened that he is 
able to see and understand what is necessary, then 
it may be said that he has eyes to see, ete. The 
natural (unregenerate) man perceiveth not ste. 
(1 Cor. ii. 14), But any one may also be m ic: 
enlightened that he sees much, and by this means 
he may be brought to see what is necessary to be 
seen ; and especially that he recognises the word 
which contains the true wisdom as being God's 
word. Those who have come this length may, 
however, neither see nor hear what is necessary to 
be seen and heard, in so far as they cannot rightly 
judge of what they see and hear, through the 
opposition of their fleshly wisdom, which perverts 
God’s words. Such parties no longer err in the 
usual way, but are hardened, so that they fancy 
their error is God’s word. They are also difficult 
to cure. The cause of one’s not understanding 
God’s word is disobedience. For fleshly wisdom 
and the love of itis in truth disobedience” (Cocc.). 

8. From the importance which is attached in 
the history of the Jews, in a good as well as. a bad 
sense, yea, in the highest sense (i.e. the Messi- 
anic), to the king, in asking whom (1 Sam.) the 
people at first expressed their wish to be ‘‘like 
the other nations,” we can understand the express 
symbolical representation, in this special and pre- 
eminent way, of the fate of Zedekiah. ‘‘The 
mass of mischief is concentrated first of all in the 
king,” for which Havernick adduces as a farther 
reason ‘‘the existing circumstances,” among which 
‘*the political faithlessness and dishonesty of the 
king, as well as his anti-theocratic conduct, his 
idolatry, his mockery of all prophetic warnings 
and threatenings,” were prominent, ‘‘ although 
he was in Jerusalem and among the exiles the idol 
of trust.” Hengst. in this connection designates 
the king as ‘‘the centre of their dreams of the 
future, which were preventing repentance. ” 

4. The prediction in our chapter—of which 
Tholuck (he Prophets and their Predictions, p. 
108) gives the following estimate, that ‘‘ against 
the prophetic character of the passage no critical 
objection is raised from any quarter ; the genuine- 
ness of the book and the integrity of the passage 
are beyond a doubt ; that divergent interpretations 
found no place; and that reference ismade merely 
to its fulfilment according to the authentic testi- 
mony of history ’—ought properly to have been 
removed from all the attempts at half or wholly 
naturalistic interpretation, by the repeated divine 
explanation that it isa ‘‘mopheth” (see the ex- 
planation of the word at ver. 6). Nevertheless, 
while Eichhorn and Hitzig decree simply a pro- 
phecy after the event, and while Ewald makes it 
out that the prophet had happy presages, correct 
foresight, Umbreit attempts as far as possible to 
keep the text free from what might press us to 
the acceptance of a supernatural prediction. On 
the other hand, Féspplen even (Antig. x. 10. 11) 
has in his mind our prophetic testimony when 
he tells us how Zedekiah may not have been able 
to give credence to Ezekiel, because he said that 
the king would not see Babylon, whereas Jeremiah 
had prophesied to him that he would be zarried 
captive thither. To Nitzsch, the prediction of 
occurrences resting on divine communication is 
neither so impossible as Cicero asserted it, nor so 
useless or even hurtful as Kant attempted to 
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show. The prediction sustains interest in this 
way, by announcing a result which could not 
have been known beforehand by any human 
means. Even in the case where the foreknowledge 
is of no use, it may yet awaken a wholesome 
attention, and, confirmed by the result, it may, 
by producing a testimony for persons and affairs, 
come to serve important ends in other directions, 
J. D. Michaelis holds the view that the exact 
announcement beforehand was of service against 
the communis sensus of polytheism at the time, 
when even among the Jews the faith in one God 
alone kept its ground only in a sickly way, as 
being to every one an easily understood and 
irrefragable confirmation of the true religion, 
One may have recourse to the genius of great 
minds, their far-reaching historical glance in 
certain cases; may lay stress upon the secret power 
of divination in the human mind, the connection 
of the human conscience with the judicial steps of 
the moral order of the world (Hzxzog, Realencycl. 
xvii. 640 sq.); but what Ezekiel here expresses in 
symbol, he knows he has received from Jehovah’s 
mouth, and every criticism of this consciousness 
runs the risk either of accusing the prophet of 
self-deception, or even of making him a hypo- 
critical deceiver, especially where a chapter like 
the 13th follows. 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq.: ‘‘ We ought not, therefore, to allow 
ourselves to be deterred either by the view that we 
ourselves and the doctrine which we teach would 
be rejected, or even by the impression that we 
would be engaged in something ridiculous” 
{CaLy.).—‘‘ Rebelliousness does not spring from 
weakness, but from wickedness” (Stcx. ).—‘‘ How 
many there are who are sharpsighted in earthly and 
temporal things, and who know how to turn every- 
thing prudently to their own advantage, but who, 
on the other hand, in what is spiritual, are found to 
the last degree blind and stupid, as well as incap- 
able of faith! Hence they have ears likewise to 
hearken to what pleases the flesh, and to the talk 
and lies of the false prophets, but they have no ears 
to hear God’s voice. They hear and hear, but not 
with obedience and faith” (BERL. Brs.).— ‘‘ They 
had ears to hear, because from youth up they were 
instructed in the law of God, and the threatenings 
were held up before them by the prophets ” 
.CaLv.).—The natural blindness and deafness of 
man in spiritual things causing God to proclaim His 
word. The wilful blindness and intentional deaf- 
ness of him who yields to God with suffering and 
allliction. The blindness and deafness which God 
hangs as punishment over the hardened sinner. 
—Ver. 3 sq. ‘‘Perhaps they will see?’ Thus 
God leaves nothing untried: this is the exercise 
of His long-suffering and patience.—‘*‘ When we 
see that others are falling into misfortune, trouble, 
adversity, we ought to reflect: This isa sign to 
me, and ought to apply it to our own improvement, 
Luke xiii. 2, 3” (Wtrrems. Brs.).—Ver. 5. 
‘‘What fear can do! For it no door was high 
mough or broad enough; in their flight they 
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ofttimes squeeze themselves through the most 
| miserable wretched hole” (Stox.).—Ver. 6. The 
earthly mind will see only the earth—nay, such 
an one will at length become earth; yet, when 
the eye is darkened, and the gloom of death covers 
everything, he will no longer see even the earth, 
—Ver. 7. ‘Such things would call to mind the 
days of Noah and Lot” (Catv;). 

Ver. 8. God’s grace is new every morning. 
They who seek Him early find Him; and those 
who ask after Him will be answered by Him.— 
Ver. 9, There is something precious about a right 
question.—Ver. 10. ‘‘ Princes are called exalted, 
but certainly not because they are to exalt them- 
selves ; for He that is enthronedin heaven knows 
how to humble princes even” (Srcx.).—‘‘ Every 
ruler, prince, or king, however little he may have 
taken up upon his shoulders, will at least be com- 
pelled to bear the burden of his sins and the 
wrath of God, which will fall heavily enough upon 
him, provided the burden of his duties has been 
sitting easily upon him” (Bert. Brs.).—‘‘ God 
does not overlook the mighty even when they sin, 
but makes them feel His heavy hand” (SraRKE). 
—God’s judgment on a land embraces prince and 
people alike, although a people may also have 
God’s judgment already in their prince, and a 
prince may have it in his people.—Ver. 12. ‘‘ The 
ungodly walk about with a bold countenance, 
butin the judgment they will conceal it” (Srcx.). 
—Ver. 13. First the net of pleasure and vanity, 
then the net of death and hell.—‘‘ He that lives 
wildly is hunted and taken like the wild beasts” 
(StcK.).—God a fisher and hunter.—Ver. 14. 
**Of what avail to the sinner all his imagined 
succours and pretended helpers?” (Stox.)—We 
will by and by withdraw our confidence from all 
creatures.—The Eternal blew, and the Armada 
was scattered to all the winds of heaven.—‘‘If 
God is our enemy, we have no friend in heaven 
or upon earth” (STcK.).—Ver. 15. Alas that we 
should become wise only by injury, and should 
come to know God only from experience of pun- 
ishment, instead of tasting and thus seeing how 
good the Lord is!—Ver. 16. Thus it is that 
God receives honour because of His righteousness, 
when His grace is despised.—‘‘ God blesses the 
chastisements which He sends forth upon His 
people to unbelievers also” (STARKE). 

Ver. 18. ‘‘ Only those who have their standing 
in grace can eat their bread without fear and 
carefulness” (STARKE).—It is not in vain that 
Christ has taught us the petition: Give us this 
day our daily bread.—‘‘ A verse which we may 
read with profit in the midst of plenty” (Srox.). 
—Ver. 19. ‘‘That one is able to eat and drink 
in rest and peace is a great benefit from God, but 
one that is not known by the thousandth part of 
men” (STARKE).—‘‘ Jerusalem and her inhabit- 
ants are eloquent orators, and preach with unc- 
tion’ (Srox.).—Ver. 20. ‘‘If one will not learn 
to know God from His benefits, then he must 
often do so in the midst of punishment, Dan. iv. 
80, 31” (STARKE).—Thus the wilderness was 
Israel’s school, and became Israel’s judgment. 











Son of man, what [meaneth] 
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3. Tue Near EXEcurION OF THE PUNISHMENT (CH. Xu. 21—xxXIV. 27). 
1. The Repeated Preliminary Announcement (ch. xii. 21-28). 
’ 21,22 And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, 


this proverb of yours upon the land of Israel, saying, The days are pro- 


23 longed; and every vision comes to nought? Say unto them therefore, Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah : I will make this proverb to cease, and they shall no 
more use it as a proverb in Israel: but speak unto them, The days are at 


24 hand, and the word of every vision. 
25 of deceit nor flattering divination in the midst of the house of Israel. 


For there shall be no more any Vision 
For 


I, Jehovah, will speak whatever word I will speak, and it will [shai] come to 
pass; it shall be no more prolonged, for [but] in your days, O house of rebel- 
liousness, I will speak a word, and perform it: sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 


26,27 And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, 


Son of man, behold the 


house of Israel, who say, The vision that he seeth is for many days, and he 
28 prophesieth for [or] times afar off. Therefore say unto them, Thus saith the 


Lord Jehovah : 


here shall none of my words be prolonged any more; the 


word which I shall speak shall be done: sentence of the Lord Jehovah. ° 


Ver. 24. Sept.: . 
‘W" "53, all the versions.) 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


Announcement of the end as one that is near, 
and that repeated (ver. 26 sq.). For after the 
wind-up, as it were, which precedes, with the 
misery coming upon land and people, there re- 
mained only the announcement of the same, pre- 
liminary to its near occurrence. Hitherto it has 
been a going back upon ch. vi., now we have a 
return to what was said in ch. vii. 

Ver. 22. Derived as it is from a verb meaning : 
to go before, to lead, to preside, —to represent some- 
thing, to signify,—to pronounce a sentence, etc., 


buyin is equivalent to ‘‘maxim,” the form being 


always that of similitude, proverb, derisive verse 
(Isa. xiv. 4). Here also not without the derisive 
element. The common saying, in which the 
current sentiment among those still dwelling in 
the land of Israel (ver. 19) had found for itself 
suitable expression (beati possidentes), derided the 
Eternal in His prophets by means of the comfort 
of the time, that the time is passing away, and 
what was alleged to be seen in vision is passing 
away with it; as nothing is coming out of it, so 
neither shall there be anything init. The days 
that are being blew caty may refer to Jeremiah’s 
long ago uttered prediction of ruin ; comp. too on 


Gibbet 3.—p2 combines the prophet with the 


mockers, as being his people. On such fellow- 
ship of the servants of God with their people is 
based at last in a pre-eminent sense the relation of 
the incarnate Sun of God to the human race (Ex. 
xvi, 28).—Ver. 23. ‘mayin, prophetic preterite : 


‘to bring to rest ;’ after the trouble they give 
themselves, their inventive labours, comes the 
Sabbath of Jehovah (Gen. ii. 1 sq.).—Are at hand 
(ch. ix. 1, xi. 3), in contrast with the preceding : 


“are prolonged.”-—#}n b5 9273, the verbal con- 


tents of every vision of His prophets,—the word, 
and the thing meant 'y the word. Keil rightly: 





. Hoek [ecevesvojesvos ta mpog xo-piv.—(Another read.: bon DDP!d\, and divination shall cease. 


the days in which every predicted word shall be 
realized. (HENesT: ‘‘as against a merely par- 
tial fulfilment, as if the prophets had exaggerated 
somewhat,” etc.)—Ver. 24. As there is also a 
false (2 Pet. ii. 1) prophecy (x}u*),—mere divina- 


tion (nDP»), which deceives in the way of flate 


tery with its smoothness,—the divinely inspired 
prophecy is distinguished first of all from it, as 
the following contrast shows, and as will, of course, 
be shown still more in ch. xiii. There shall be 
no more, etc., is parallel with: ‘‘and they shall 
no more use it as a proverb in Israel” (ver. 28) : 
that mocking proverb had taken shape with the 
help of the false prophecy in Israel. Hence in 
Ver. 25 a co-ordinate or resumed "5. The dis- 


junctive accent (rebii) over min’ makes “I Je- 


hovah” a sentence by itself, so that the Author 
of true prophecy sets Himself face to face with 
the false. In like manner, pashta at the end of 
ATS acts as a disjunctive, while the conjunctive 


telisha-kethannah with ‘nN connects what fol 


lows. Jehovah reserves for Himself uncontrolled 
power to speak, and alriighty power to make it 
good. And with this ix joined the statsment 
that there will be no facther delay, no * ynger 
postponement (with reference to that proverb) ;: 
im your days (Matt. xvi. 28, xxiv. $4), there- 
fore with a subjective, personal application. Such 
a fulfilment of the divine prediction will at the 
same time be the end of the false divination, 
which oy this very means is covered with dis. 

ace. In some sense also the I Jehovah, ag 
eing Messianic, is contrasted with preceding pri 
pew in general. Comp. besides on ver. 2, ch. 
xi 


In Ver. 27 there follows tke more objective 
application, referring to the matter itself. The 
statement that if there is a prophecy at all that 
will yet be fulfilled, it at all events refers to times 
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that are far off (Dan. viii. 
the Lord as regards Ezekiel. Before it was a mock- 
ery of Jehovah, here we have a mockery of His 
prophet rather in the words quoted.—Ver. 28. 


See as to the feminine Wan here, as in ver. 25, 
EWwALp, Gram. § 295a. 


26, 17), is rejected by 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS, 


_ 1. The significance of prophecy and its fulfil- 

ment for the divine credibility of the prophetic 
testimonies, and thus of Holy Scripture generally, 
has been understood by Apologetics from the 


beginning. See Keith’s Evidence of the Truth of 


the Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. Besides, already in 
Deut. xviii. 21, 22, the fulfilment of what has 
been predicted is put as a characteristic mark of 
genuine prophecy. 

2. If the absolute and almighty power which 
God attributes to Himself in the section before us, 
as contrasted with false divination, is our creed, 
then the word of prophecy ranks with the word 
of creation, and what serves as an argument for 
the divine sovereignty in the latter connection is 
not less an argument in the former. By the 
word of the Eternal were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them by the breath of His mouth 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6). The living God is also the law 
of prophecy as regards its fulfilment. 

3. What is accepted as true of the divine 
power in Creation comes to be applied for the 
fulfilment of prophecy still more by faith in 
Divine Providence, the co-operation and govern- 
ment of God. The Eternal (‘‘ Jehovah,” ver. 
25) is not merely the God of the beginning and 
the end, of the origin and the goal, but also He 
who is co-existent with the life of the world and 
specially of mankind. It is the divine element 
in and mixed up with the history of the world 
with which prophecy has todo. But this is not 
merely the eternal idea, which is continually 
realizing itself anew, so that what refers to time 
and place would in comparison with it have to 
be regarded as the mere form of representation, 
but this divine element is alike the real which is 
predicted, and the necessary which is prophesied. 
As respects the divine decree, which because of 
sin has developed itself from the world-plan of 
the Creator into the counsel of salvation in 
Christ for the world, things small and great may 
be distinguished ; but because both are serviceable 
in carrying out the decree of God, both alike are 
divine, and therefore suitable for prophecy. 

4, It is of importance, however, as respects 
the delay, as respects the postponement, e.g. of 
the realization of the prophecies of judgment, 
that there is a correspondence between the pro- 
longing of the days and the divine long-suffer- 
ing and forbearance (2 Pet. iii. 9), as in the case 
before us in Ezekiel. The prophecy of judgment 
is besides a preaching of repentance, so that if it 

roduces the repentance which it preaches, the 
fulfilment of the prophecy may be hindered. 
But even apart from such conditionality lying in 
the thing itself, other circumstances, always, how- 
ever, willed by God, may give to a prophecy the 
character of perspective foreshortening, = 

5. ‘‘ Prophecy was an act of faith ; it likewise 
demanded faith. And as what true prophecy 
insisted on above all was conversion of heart, it 
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resisted the sinful consciousness and lite of unbe- 
lief, and was resisted by it (Amos vi.-8). It is the 
nature of sin to reckon itself to be no sin, and 
hence as far as possible to break up the connec: 
tion and separate between sin and punishment” 
(Hay.). 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


[‘‘We cannot but think with wonder, when 
we look back upon the times of these Old Testa- 
ment prophets, of the obstinate incredulity and 
measureless content in which so many of the 
people seem to have shut themselves up, alike in 
defiance of the most solemn warnings of God, 
and in spite of several lowering appearances in 
Providence, which seemed to give no doubtful 
indications of a coming storm. ... But it is 
well for us to bear in mind, that the spirit of 
unbelief and false security, which prevailed so 
extensively then, is ever springing forth anew, 
and is plainly announced in New Testament 
Scripture as destined to form a distinguishing 
characteristic of the last times. It was a signifi- 
cant question of our Lord, and evidently pointed 
to the great defect in this respect that should 
discover itself before the consummation of all 
things, ‘ When the Son of man comes, shall He find 
faith in the earth?’ Such faith, namely, as He 
had been speaking of, —faith realizing in firm con- 
fidence the certainty of the Lord’s manifestation 
to put a final end to the evils that afflict His 
Church, and in this confidence waiting, hoping, 
praying to the last. The apostle Peter also still 
more distinctly intimates in his second epistle 
what might be looked for: ‘There shall come 
in the last days, scoffers, walking after their own - 
lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of His 
coming? For since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginnin 
of the world.’ It will readily be understoo 
that the danger from this source to this faith of 
God’s elect will always be the greater, the more 
the time is lengthened out that is to intervene 
between the first and second coming of the Lord. 
For time, which is justly said to try all things, 
in this respect also tries faith, that it silently 
impairs in men’s minds the foundation on whic 
faith rests—the word of God. In common with 
other things of meaner value, this, too, seems to 
wax old as time proceeds, and to become, the 
longer it is in use, the less in power and value. 
Even already it is looked upon by many as com- 
paratively antiquated, out of date; the facts of 
which it testifies are but faintly descried in the 
distant past; centuries have rolled away since 
they took place and were put on record ; and the 
record itself has been so long in existence, so 
frequently handled, and so fully discussed, that, 
with those to whom nothing is interesting but 
what possesses the freshness of novelty, the sacred 
volume, so far from being able to nourish and 
support a living faith, has itself become stale and 
dead. 

“Thus it is that natural men judge of God’s 
word, as if, like their own productions, it were 
subject to wasting and decay. They know not 
that this word of God, being the expression of 
His own eternal nature, has in it what lives and 
abides for ever,—what is as new and fresh to the 
heart of faith still, as the very moment when, 
ages ago, it proceeded from the lips of those whe 
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ke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
hen, along with a prevailing ignorance or for- 
getfulness of this great truth, there is the fasci- 
nating influence which is apt to be wielded over 
men’s minds by the onward movements of society 
in knowledge and civilisation. Here they find 
an attractive contrast to the stationary character 
of the ground and objects of faith. For every- 
thing in this lower field seems constantly in pro- 
gress, and big with hope for the future. It is 
deemed incredible, that while such vital powers 
are at work, and such a career of advancement is 
in prospect, God should lay a sudden arrest on 
the vast machinery, and wind up the affairs of 
the world by bringing in the fixed and final issues 
of eternity. Nay, the belief of a personal God, 
separate from the workmanship of his own hands, 
and capabie of suddenly introducing a state of 
things altogether new, is, in many quarters, fast 
giving way. Inanewand peculiarly subtle form, 
the old carnal and idolatrous tendencies are reviv- 
ing, impiously commingling the divine and human, 
identifying the creature with the Creator. And, 
judging from present appearances, there is too 
much reason to conclude that, precisely as before 
Christ came to execute judgment upon Jerusalem, 
a rage for worldly saviours was one of the reign- 
ing delusions of the time, so, as the period draws 
on for His coming to execute judgment upon the 
world, a like rage will prevail for a worldly gospel, 
—one that will seek to confound heaven and earth, 
God and man, and, in a manner, possibly even 
more daring and presumptuous than in the 
Papacy, will dispose man to ‘exalt himself in 
the temple of God, and show himself that he is 
God.’ What need, then, for those who would 
escape the condemnation of the wicked, to look 
well to the foundation of their faith, and to see 
that this stands not in the wisdom of man, but 
in the word of God! How careful should each 
be to dwell beside the fountain of Israel! For 
times of trial manifestly are coming, in which 
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they only who are taught of God, and kept by 
the power of His Spirit, can expect to resist the 
swelling tide of delusion, and maintain even the 
appearance of godliness.” —FArRBarRrn’s Hzekiel, 
pp. 124-126,—W. F.] 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 22. ‘‘ God spares the ungodly, and thereby 
invites them to repentance. But what is it they 
do? They scoff at the servants of God, and 
reckon their words to be idle tales” (HEIM- 
Horr.).—‘‘ Thus they despised the riches of 
divine goodness and forbearance and long-suffer- 
ing, and instead of allowing themselves to be 
led thereby to repentance, after their hardness 
and impenitent heart they treasured up unto 
themselves wrath, etc., Rom. ii. 4, 5; 2 Pet. iii. 
4” (Coce.).—Ver. 23. The Sabbath which awaits 
the proverbs of the world, when every tougue 
which has not suffered itself to be hallowed to 
the Lord shall be hallowed to the Lord by the 
judgment of condemnation. To be compelled to 
confess that Jesus is Lord is indeed a terrible 
Sabbath, if one has not otherwise hallowed Him? 
—The lying mouths which God’s word cannot 
stop are removed by God’s deeds.—Ver. 24, 
‘‘ Prophecy and roughness, these go hand in 
hand among a sinful people’ (HEnest.).—‘‘If 
Jesus, who came after the Babylonian captivity, 
had been a false prophet, or His disciples, as the 
Jews assert, then must the promise of this verse 
have been false’ (Cocc.).—‘*‘ And so also shall 
all flattering representations of a flourishing state 
of the Church, which have sprung from reason and 
fleshly learning, come to an end” (BERL. BrB.). 
—Vers. 27, 28: ‘‘ What God says we are not to 
separate from its fulfilment, because God who 
speaks is not in Himself divided; when He opens 
His mouth, He stretches out His hand at the 
same time to the work, so that the hand itself is 
in a manner included in the word” (CALy.). 


2. The Discourses against the False Prophets and Prophetesses (ch. xiii.). 


1,2 


And the word, of Jehovah came unto me, saying, 


Son of man, prophesy 


unto the prophets of Israel that prophesy, and say unto the prophets out of 

3 their own heart, Hear ye the word of Jehovah; Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: 
Woe unto the foolish prophets, who walk after their own spirit, and that they 

4 have not seen! Like foxes in the ruins have thy prophets become, O Israel. 
5 Ye have not gone up into the gaps [breaches], nor built a wall round the house of 
6 Israel, to make a stand in the war in the day of Jehovah. They beheld deceit 
and lying divination who say, Sentence of Jehovah,—and Jehovah sent them 

7 not,—and expect confirmation of a word. Saw ye not a deceitful vision, and 
spake ye not a lying divination, and [that wnile] saying, Sentence of Jehovah, and 

8 I have not spoken? Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Because ye speak 
deceit, and see a lie, therefore, behold, I am upon you: sentence of the Lord 

9 Jehovah. And Mine hand is [comes] upon the prophets that see deceit, and that 
divine a lie: in the assembly of My people shall they not be, and in the register 

of the house of Israel they shall not be registered, and into the land of Israel 

10 shall they not come ; and ye know that I am the Lord Jehovah. Because, even 
because they seduced My people, saying, Peace [savation], and there is no peace ; 
and they [é«. the people] build a wall, and, lo, they [ée. the false prophets] daub it with 

11 a coating. Say unto them which daub with a coating: And it shall fall: there 
comes a pouring rain ; and ye, O hailstones, shall fall, and stormy wind shall 

12 [tnou, 0 stormy wind, shat] break forth. And, lo, the wall falls ; shall not one say unte 
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13 you, Where is the daubing wherewith ye daubed? Therefore thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah : And I cause stormy wind to break forth in My fury, and pour- 
ing rain shall fall in Mine anger, and hailstones in My fury, unto utter destruc- 
tion, And I break down the wall that ye daubed with a coating, and cast it to 
the ground, and its foundation is uncovered, and it [Jerusalem] falls, and ye perish 
in its [Jerusalem's] midst; and ye know that Iam Jehovah. And I accomplish 
My wrath upon the wall, and upon them that daubed it with a coating, and I will 
say unto you, The wall is not, neither are they that daubed it; The prophets 
of Israel who prophesied upon Jerusalem, and who saw for it a vision of peace, 
and there is no peace: sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And thou, son of man, 
set thy face toward the daughters of thy people, who prophesy out of their own 
heart ; and prophesy thou concerning them, And say, Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah ; Woe to those who sew together for themselves coverings upon all joints 
of My hands, and who make the veils upon the head of every stature to hunt 
[caten] souls! Ye will hunt the souls among My people, and ye will save souls 
alive among you! And ye will profane Me in face of My people for handfuls of 
barley and for bits of bread, to slay souls that should not die, and to save souls 
alive that should not live, by your lying to My people that hear lies! There- 
fore thus saith the Lord Jehovah : Behold, I am against your coverings, where- 
with ye there a ye aed hunt the souls when flying, and I tear them out of 
your arms, and let the souls go that ye hunt,—souls in their flymg. And I tear 
in pieces your veils, and deliver My people, and they shall be no more in your 
hand as prey; and ye know that I am Jehovah. Because of troubling the 
heart of the righteous falsely, and [when] I did not make him sad, and that ye 
strengthen the hands of the wicked, that he should not return from his wicked way, 


23 to remain alive: 


Therefore ye shall no more see deceit, nor divine divinations ; 


and I deliver My people out of your hand; and ye know that I am Jehovah. 


Ver. 3. Sept.: .. 
Wer RD: ac 
tendistis ex adverso neque opposuistis murum pro domo— 
Ver. 6... . x. Apkavro rou dvaornous Aoyov. 
Ver. 9... . iv wasdeie +. Acov wou obx— 
Ver. 10, Vulg.: . . . liniebant eum ‘uto absque paleis. 
Ver. 11. Sept.: . 
Verwil4, 2). 
et cadet et consumetur in medio ejus— 
Ver. 15... . x. wtotires, x. tine xpos Yuas— 
Ver. 18 ... txt wavra kynave yEeipos . 


s Mpodnrévovely cao xxpdiong AUTON, T. MopsvoLsvols dao T. BVEULLATOS KUT — r] 
« % cuvnyxyoy woijevie, x. iat vr. olxov T. "lop. ox adviornony of Asyovres bv Tuspa xvpiov,— Vulg.: Won ase 


Vulg.: et perseveraverunt confirmare sermonem. 


« x. dwow Aous rerpoforous sls +. ivDEcLLous eedrov, x. TirovyTas, x. MvEviLce EEaspov, %. Paynoercs. 
« Oy HAsirport, x. revere... x. covTsAscOnotods se’ tAsyyov,— Vulg.:... linistis absque temperamento 


« » Ky al Quyes dusorpagnoay +. Anou mov, x. puxes wtpseroiovyro,  Vulg.. 
. Et cum caperent animas . . . vivificabant animas eorum, 


Ver. 19. Another read.: 7. AI—YVDW, audienti mendacium. 


Ver. 20.... 4. uyzs air. Ele diaoxopricuov, Vulg. 


read: DOW53.) 
Vorusl... 
erit,_ DN.) 


Ver. 22... . 0 xaBorou pom &roorpirpos— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Now that the text has been given in ch. xii. 
24, there follows in two parts (vers. 1-16, and 
17-23)—in each case first the characteristics with 
which they are reproached (vers. 1-7, vers. 17-19), 
and then the penal sentence (vers. 8-16, vers. 20-23) 
—the sermon upon the text, a detailed treatment 
of the theme, viz. false prophecy in Israel, as the 
same was in vogue both at home and in the exile 
(comp. Jer. xxix.), and cannot be overlooked as 
an element in the interchange of false hopes and 
expectations in either case, and of mutual inter- 
course (Introd. p. 9). While the second part is 
usually understood of false prophetesses, Hengst. 
makes the false prophets the subject here also, 
merely ‘‘on account of their feeble nature, like 
women” /!). He brings forward as an argument 


: animas ad volandum; (Sept., Syr., Hexapl., the Targum 


« by eepow dpe. tle cverpopny. Vulg.:... ad predandum; (Other readings: DIT, OOA—N"' 


for this Oriental and poetic exegesis the ‘‘ design- 
edly interspersed masculine pronouns (vers. 19, 
20),” whereby the prophet ‘‘all but expressly 
says that he has to do with women in men’s 
clothes ;” and farther, that in the whole of the 
Old Testament ‘‘a false prophetess is nowhere 
mentioned,” ‘‘so that so serious a punish- 
ment as we have here would have been out of 
place.” Comp. as against both statements, the 
exposition of the section in question below. 
Neteler sees in the prophetesses ‘‘ striking repre- 
sentatives of the synagogues,” with their interpre- 
tations, sayings, commentaries. 


Ver. 2. xy indicates the destination of the pro- 
phetic discourse which follows, which, as regal‘ds 


its tendency and contents, is directed against’ the 
prophets of Israel. Who are meant, DN33i] 
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tells us, viz. those who prophesy—who, from the 
fact of their prophesying, and consequently being 
in authority, are (alas!) the prophets of Israel. 
‘¢ Jeremiah in Jerusalem, and Ezekiel among the 
exiles, stood as oddities there, and had the govern- 
ment and the spirit of the age and of the people 
absolutely against them” (HENGsT.). A more exact 
definition follows as regards the source whence 
their prophecy flows or is drawn: out of their 
own heart; and thus out of what is their own 
(Neh. vi. 8), in contrast with the true prophet, who 
utters God’s word from God. And in this way 
their pretended office, their dignity in Israel, is 
already gone, and an ironical light falls upon the 
title, prophets of Israel. It fits into the contrast 
indicated with the true prophet, that they are to 
hear the word of Jehovah.—Ver. 3. Woe, already 
announcing the due punishment inevitably await- 
ing them, an exclamation of grief; telling at the 
sane time with mingled pain and anger (as in Isa. 
i. 4; Matt. xxiii. 13 sq.) what ought not to be, 
but is the case with prophets of what is their own. 


ordagn, a paronomasia with oi. Why they 


are called fools is clear from Ps. xiv. 1, liii. 1. 
To exhibit themselves as prophets, and not to be 
so from God, was a practical denial of God, 
especially of His avenging justice ; was ungod- 
liness, and at the same time stupidity in the 
highest degree. Where wisdom is wanting in 
this way, and where God is not the source, man 
‘‘ walks after his own spirit.” The ‘‘ heart” 
with its lusts is the source, the spirit the guide, 
i.e. instead of the Spirit of God, the thoughts, 
which take shape as they come out of the heart, 
make themselves master of the man; the man 
oes after his imaginations, fancies, himself at 
ast believing in them. According to Havern., 
therefore, the two necessary conditions are want- 


ing, the right starting-point and goal. snbaby 
48, usually taken as a relative clause: ‘‘ and 


after that which they have not seen” (?). For the 
woe, at all events, a positive as well as nega- 
tive reason is given. Comp. Doct. Reflect., 
. 54, 
; They are compared to the foxes in Ver. 4, as 
destroyers in a general sense, because the foxes 
are hurtful creatures ; and there is no need for us 
to think specially of the undermining of the 
ground, hence of the ‘‘ sapping of the moral 
foundations of the state” (KEIL), or of depastur- 
ing the vineyard (of Israel, Isa. v.; Jer. xii. 10), 
Cant. ii. 15 (RosENM.), or of injuring the game 
(Henest.) ; and, least of all, have we to think of 
what is proverbial with us, the cunning of the 
fox. Comp. besides, Luke xiii. 31, 32; Matt, 
vii. 15; Acts xx. 29. The ruins, on the one 
hand, indicate the favourite haunt of foxes and 
similar animals, and on the other, point to the 
ruin of Israel. [{Kuipr.: ‘‘The ruins of the 
theocracy are undermined by the false prophets 
besides, inasmuch as they take up their abode in 
them.” Hernast.: ‘At no time were the false 
prophets rifer than in the last days of the Jewish 
state.” Kimcut: ‘ 7’hy prophets,” which are not 
Jehovah’s. |—Their conviction, however, in the 
form of an energetic address in reference to Israel’s 
welfare, turns in Ver. 5 not so much on what they 
have done, as on what they have neglected to do 
as regards the ‘‘ruins.” As prophets, as men of 
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God, they had to place themselves in the gap, o1 
to build a wall, etc. Both images are chosen with 
reference to the siege of Jerusalem. (Accordin 

to Havernick, the thing meant is the watching o 
the vineyard against thieves and wild beasts !) 
To make a stand in the war has reference both 
to what is required of the person and to what the 
state of affairs requires. The day of Jehovah is 
the time fixed by Him with reference to the 
reckoning to be given in to Him. Although the 
case is only as yet impending, yet it is spoken of 
as if it were an accomplished fact. It cannot 
happen otherwise with them, considering what 
they are (ver. 5), and how they are acting (ver. 6). 
[Ewaup: ‘‘ But what follows from such internal 
perversity has already taken place long before, 
while they, when wrath breaks forth as in the 
divine assault, and the helpless people are pant- 
ing all the more after prophetic help, withdraw 
from cowardice, speaking flatteringly where it 
causes them no danger,” etc.] Comp. ch. xxii. 30 
(Ps. evi. 23; Isa. lviii. 12; 1 Sam. xxv. 16); 
Amos y. 18, 20; Mal. iii. 23 [iv. 5]. For the 
meaning of the figurative language in ver. 5, we 
must think with the older expositors of interces- 
sory mediation, of the awakening of Israel to 
repentance, the putting a stop to their wicked- 
ness, the building of them up in newness of spirit, 
etc. In the day, etc., and in the war, throw light 
on each other, so that he who wages war against 
Israel is Jehovah in the day of His wrath (ch. vii. 
19; Isa. Ixiii. 10; Job xxxyii. 22) 23). The 
“breach” is the sinful condition of the people. 
(Hirz., Hnnest.) [Hiv., like Cocc., understands 


sipyd of the house of Israel (others: of the wall). 


The day of the Lord means, according to Cocc., 
the day of Christ’s appearing!]|—Ver. 6. Jer. 


Xxiii. om, according to others, is dependent 
on ondy : that they might hope, ete. Inas- 


much as they believe their own lie, they wait (in 
vain) for its becoming true by being realized, that 
I would confirm it. Instead of this, in Ver. 7, 


just as in ver. 5, guilt is brought home in a direct 


address on God’s part. 
conscience. 
Ver. 8. The retributive punishment. 


HENGsT.: a question of 


"25 
nods is the explanation of the 5x in ver. 2. 


After the purpose has been expressed gene-ally, 
there follows in Ver. 9 a carrying out of it in 
detail. “jp, abbreviated from jp (1D), 


“‘a taking together,” is: an assembly, a council, 
and also a confidential circle ; here the former.— 
3n5, the roll of citizens, and that the new one 


that is to be drawn up.—The exclusion from the 
people, just as their assembling, taking note of 
their condition, and afterwards returning home, 
—implying, of course, an advance,—refer to the 
(ch. xi. 17 sq.) promised restoration. Comp. Ps. 
i, 5, Ixxxvii. 6; Ezra ii, 62. — yyy jy’, in Ver. 


10, formally and solemnly, in the style of judg- 
ment (Lev. xxvi. 43). In this way an additional 
and special retribution is introduced; the un- 
authorized announcement of salvation (Jer. vi. 
14, viii. 11; Isa. xlviii. 22), which is expressively 
compared to the daubing of a wall, beneath which 
the slim and worthless building material, 1s wel 
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as any gaps that may exist, disappear from the eye, 
is to be punished with the manifestation in actual 
fact of the misleading activity of the false pro- 
hhets, And they build, viz. the people, not the 
alse prophets. Compared with ver. 5, instead 
of the wall which the prophets were to build, the 
people left to themselves in their self-help are 
reduced to a clay wall (jm) merely, which they 


erect for themselves with their wishes and hopes. 
(Henesv. : the political effort made by the coali- 
tion, to which the false prophets gave the appear- 
ance of a higher sanction.) The daubing which 
masks the unstable handiwork is provided by those 
prophets with their announcement of salvation. 


Den, not mn, as in ver. 12, because the sense, 


the meaning, breaks forth from the figure. 
EWwaLp: ‘‘elsewhere what is absurd intellectu- 
ally, what is inconsistent with itself; here the 
mortar that does not hold together, clay without 
straw, or dry clay.” They spread their dull, 
stupid coating of words of salvation over it. 
HeEnest. : absurdity (Jer. xxiii. 13; Lam. ii. 14). 
Comp. also Acts xxiii. 3; Matt. xxiii. 27.—The 
fall of the wall in Ver. 11 is in fact the special 


sentence on the daubers, 5p» having a resem- 
blance in sound to Ssn.—nvn, as it were be- 


ginning a narrative, after the manner of a parable 
(EwaLp).—A lively address (and ye) to the 
owers of nature. The circumstance that the 
escription proceeds in this physical strain is 
perhaps intended to suggest the thought, how 
much as a matter of course it lies in the very 
nature of such a wall that it should fall, in spite 
of all the art of the daubing and coating.— 


WARES, peculiar to Ezekiel, is hail, an expan- 
sion of vas, “something stiffened” (ice), with 
& prosthetic and dagesh forte following yhr3x 
= prods, a Chaldee form. EWaLp: probes 
from wha Sy, ‘*a mist of hail,” i.e. thickest 


hail frozen together. Gesenius summons to his 
help unnecessarily the Arabic article ; Havernick 
regards the whole word as Arabic, as the crystal 
came to the Hebrews from Arabia. Comp. Ex. 
ix. 18; Josh. x. 10 sq. ; Isa. xxx. 30; Ps. xviii. 
18, 14 [12, 13]; Job xxxviii. 22; Matt. vil. 25, 
27; Rev. xvi. 21. Hail, though rare in Pales- 
tine, is a thing well known in its devastating 
effects. —njnyp, because of the violent rushings. 


ypam may also be the second person, but can 


hardly as an address apply to God: a stormy 
wind thou shalt rend (!), as Hengstenberg. 
Expositors have also thought of a breaking 
through the wall. [So the Eng. Vers.: ‘‘a 
stormy wind shall rend it.”|—In Ver. 12 now 
“"pn, which it ought to be, the wall, instead of 


yon in ver. 10. The daubing was meant to give 


it the appearance of a solid wall.—Ver. 13. Ch. 
viii, 18, xi. 18.—Ver. 14. Breaking down to the 
foundation. j5)np, the feminine suffix pointing 


from the figure to the thing itself, the city to be 
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destroyed, viz. Jerusalem, as bp already does.—- 





Ver. 15. The discourse plays upon the nb ; Comp. 


vers. 18, 14. There is a bringing to an end (ch. 
y. 18, vi. 12, vii. 8), and hence an application in 
Ver, 16 to the false prophets, against whom this 
first part of the discourse is directed. In ver. 
15 we need not read with Ewald: 77x}, ‘‘ that 


it is said of you.” What is impending will be 
a sermo realis.—Ver. 16. An apposition which 
brings the reference to the false prophets to an 
end. 

Ver. 17. The False Prophetesses.—Peculiar to 
Ezekiel, and so much the more interesting, and 
none the less accordant with the actual condition 
of those last days of a life ever more and more 
mixed up with heathenisms. The prophetess 
Huldah appears, however, in 2 Kings xxii. 14, 
as a divinely inspired woman on the side of the 
living God. In caricature of her, in connection 
with idolatries like ch. viii. 14, the class of false 
prophetesses, against whom Ezekiel is to bear 
testimony, may have been formed. Havernick 
mentions the old Arabian legendary history.— 
Set thy face toward, etc., ch. vi. 2. — DY, as it 


were: to this has it come with them! Comp. 
on ver. 2, The Hithpael perhaps more sharply 
emphasizes their betaking themselves thereto, 
their conducting themselves as such, their female 


vanity. by indicates therefore the correspond- 


ingly superior prophetic commission of Ezekiel. — 
Ver. 18. Comp. ver. 3. Like the false prophets, 
the false prophetesses also prophesy out of their 
own hearts, but quite in womanly fashion ‘‘ sew- 
ing together for themselves (Ew. Gr. § 1208, 
with bad assiduity) késathoth, and making mis- 
pachoth.” (1) The literal interpretation of these 
words: Ewald makes both things be placed on 
the body of these divineresses as ornament, so 
that while thus employed they were wont to look 
as upon a magic mirror upon the ‘‘ knobs” which 
were sewed firmly on the wrist or arm, and with 
their mantles hanging over their heads they 
imitated the mantles of the prophets. Far- 
fetched ; especially ‘‘the children’s heads,” which 
Ewald brings forward in addition to the sorceries. 
—According to Calvin, a kind of sleepy condition 
was aimed at in this way, whereby they carried 


‘themselves and others away in transport from the 


earth.—[Old expositors explained the expressions 
in question of armlets for the purpose of divina- 
tion; more modern ones, like J. D. Michaelis, 
explained them of magic fillets on the hands and 
head, which preserve the life of the wearer, but 
which bring death to the enemy.] Havernick 
notices, first of all, the contrast of the luxurious, 
wanton life (Isa. iii, 16 sq., xxxii. 9 sq.) with 
the pretence of being prophetesses, and then com- 
pares for the catching of souls, Prov. vi. 26; ch. 
vii. 21. sq. The unusual form ninb> is, accord- 


ing to him, a technical term for a definite kind 
of coverlets, rugs, which are sewed together for 
cushions, sofas. ‘79 he takes as an abbreviated 


dual form, and understands by snag the joints 


of the hand in the wider sense (Jer. xxxviii. 12), 
so that every joint of the arm has its rug. Thus 
they lie on @ comfortable couch (Prov. vii 16), 


add 
in luxurious clothing besides—instar omnium 
RinaoD, 2 word which (Isa. iii, 22; Ruth iii, 


15), as a designation of the upper garments, the 
large shawls of the women, is put by Ezekiel for 
ninbov, with an allusion to nnap (scab, Isa, 


iii, 17); taken in connection with vina-by, 


hence coquettish wearing of veils over the head 
fur every stature. That rugs were not laid over 


or upon (by) the joints, elbows, shoulders, cannot 


certainly be maintained by Keil as against 
Hiivernick, since by may here as well as after- 


wards be rendered by ‘‘for” of the standard.— 
Hitzig thinks of the analogy of the ropn, which 
one fastened during prayer on his left hand, 
and of the mvp, a long and broad piece of 


cloth with which the suppliant covered his head. 
(2) The figurative interpretation: Accordingas ‘J 


is referred indirectly or directly to God; in the 
former case, so that: ‘‘upon all joints of M 
hands ”’= those of My people, hence that Jehovah 
regards Himself as injured in His people ;—they 
impede the free movement, cover the eyes of 
every one (UMBREIT) by their lies and flatteries 
(usually : they lay the people in a bed of deceit- 
ful rest, cover them with all sorts of excuses, 
high and low alike) ; in the other case, as Klief. 
has it : it is brought as a charge against the pro- 
phetesses, that they cover by their false divina- 
tion the word of God and the threatening hand 
of the Judge therein, and that they veil, exactly 
according to the stature of the individual, men’s 
hearing and seeing.—There is a correspondence 
between the analogy of the preceding discourse to 
the false prophets, which is certainly to be held 
fast, and the figurative interpretation, to which 
Hengstenberg and Keil also have given in their 
adhesion. What in the former case is daubing 
with a coating, is here covering and veiling. 


[no is: ‘‘ to cover ;” npb, to draw together, to 


envelope closely. vina-by, however, is not 


meant of the standard by which one is regulated, 
but is simply ‘‘ over,” inasmuch as they know 
how to counsel every moip (height, stature) of 


those who trust them.}—Jewish expositors have 
unnecessarily taken nivipgm as a question. The 


contrast with 7!m shows what 43y has in view. 


Hence what tends to destruction in the one case, 
is meant to turn out for preservation in the other. 
Such a result cannot possibly occur where the 
living God and these women confront each other 
(among My people and among you), and where 


He would be profaned. [HAv.: “ those be- 


longing to the people—those belonging to you, 
i.e. your own souls. Others draw the distinction 
between members of the eople and adherents of 
the false prophetesses, to the former cf whom they 
threaten destruction; to the latter, on the other 
hand, they promise prosperity. EWALD: souls 
of honest men they render gloomy and sickly, 
and thus they bring them dewn tc death; souls 
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of sinners they strengthen in their sins, in order 
that they themselves“also through their gratitude 
may be the better able to live along with them 
LutTuexr: when ye have caught them among My 
people, ye promise them life. Kurer.: they stea) 
from the people of God their life, and take care 
of their own. |—Ver. 19. In contrast with the in- 
tended profanation of Jehovah, specially of His 
name by their lying (in face of My people, as 
afterwards : to My people), the price is empha- 
sized sharply, the wretched life of the body (Mie. 
iii, 5; Tit. ii 11; Rom. xvi. 18). Those that 
should not die are the souls of the people of 
Jehovah (ch. iii. 17 sq.) ; those contrasted with 
them are the souls of the prophetesses themselves 
(Deut. xviii. 20). According to others: the for. 
mer are the pious, the latter the wicked. Comp. 
ver. 18. 559335, the masc. suffix, embracing 


at the same time the false prophets along with 
them, or an inaccuracy of Hzekiel’s (HAv.). 
Comp. on ver. 20. Comp. besides, Mic, ii. 11. 
Thereafter, in Ver. 20, the judgment, as in the 
case of the false prophets (ver. 8 sq.). There— 
the coverings are, as it were, the ground on which 
the hunt takes place, according to Hengstenberg. 


Y | According to others: there, at Jerusalem (ver. 


16). — ninnbd (from 7p, to break through 
(J73), like mma, to flee) is rendered by Hav.: 


“*to rejoicings (excesses).” Prov. vii. 18. NETE- 
LER: ‘‘in theirbloom.” Others: ‘*to blooming 
pleasure-gardens” ; others still: ‘‘ in order that 
they may blossom,” according to your prophecy. 
PHILIPPSON : ‘‘ to flutter in the net.” HENGST.: 
“like birds.” Ewaup: ‘‘as if they were birds 
of passage.” jn Bb, Aramaic, means “flying 


ones”’; so it is acknowledged by most in what 
follows, and so it is here likewise, only that the 
connection makes the difference,—that here they 
are hunted, caught, as such, but instead of this, 
in what follows, with piquant repetition, they are 
let fly. The very sameness of the expression, 
amid opposite surroundings, is the point. Be- 
cause the false prophetesses are conceived of here 
(Ps. xi.) as fowlers, who are usually men, the 
masc. suffix preceding the comparison is easily 
understood. The souls are torn out of the arms 
in question ; according to the usual interpreta- 
tion: the coverings are torn away from the arms 


of the false prophetesses.—»Anbyh, as in Deut. 


xxii. 7 (Ex. xxi. 26).—Ver. 21. With the femi- 
nine suffix the address returns again to the 
women. While hitherto ver. 18 was kept in 
view, with Vers. 22, 23 the reference is to ver. 
19. While they threw suspicion on the pious 
among the exiles, and made them sad, etc., they 
strengthened those in Jerusalem in their pride of 
expectation. They did evil to the good, and to 
the bad they did no good. And so shall all their 
doings come to an end. By the events shall they 
be put to shame, and they shall perish in them, 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. Cocceius gives the name of false prophecy to 
the doctrine which is contrary to God's word, to 
the false exposition of Scripture, as well as to 
prophesying without having seen and heard vto’s 
word, as well as, above all, to the imagination of, 
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or the laying claim to, possessing such divine 
revelation. 

[2. ‘* Here, then, lay the grand characteristic 
of the true prophet, as distinguished from the 
false. There was exhibited objectively to his 
soul, through the operation of the Spirit of God, 
a thought, or succession of thoughts,—an action, 
perhaps, revealing the mind and will of God; 
and then taking up this in the apprehension of 
his mind, he went forth to declare it to others, 
as from his own inward consciousness, clothed in 
such words as fitly expressed what had been seen 
within. With the false prophet, on the other 
hand, even supposing him to be perfectly sincere 
in what he uttered, all proceeded from the im- 
pulse of his own inflated imagination or excited 
feelings; the whole was from within merely, 
nothing from without, from above. Yet, with 
this distinction so clearly traced, and traced for 
the express purpose of drawing the line of demar- 
cation between the true and the false in prophetic 
utterances, we are still presented with views and 
theories of inspiration, which, in the case of in- 
spired men generally, prophets as well as evan- 
gelists and apostles, if they do not altogether dis- 
card the objective, render the subjective alone 
prominent,—make so much account of the internal 
consciousness or intuitional sense of the subject 
of inspiration, as necessarily to throw into the 
background the divine communication made to 
him from above. But in the two classes of pro- 
Ee here presented to our notice, the one could 
ay claim, as well as the other, to the internal 
consciousness of some spiritual thought or idea ; 
the only question was, whence came the id a? 
Did it spring up from within, as of itself? or 
was it presented there by the Spirit of God? 
Was the mind’s consciousness of the thoughts 
and feelings it experienced of its own awakening, 
or was it awakened by a divine and formal com- 
munication from above? If we lose sight of this 
important distinction, we virtually make no ac- 
count of what constitutes the fundamental element 
of a divine revelation, and leave ourselves without 
a fixed landmark between the movements of God’s 
Spirit and the capricious workings of human 
fancy. And confounding thus things that essen- 
tially differ in regard to the origin of a revela- 
tion, we lay ourselves open to the farther error of 
disparaging the value of a revelation, when made; 
we totally change it, indeed, and lower its charac- 
ter, and assign it only a kind of higher room 
among the views and cogitations of men’s own 
imagining.” —FarrBairn’s Lzekiel, pp. 133, 134. 
—W. F.] 

3. ‘‘ False prophecy does not believe in any 
day of judgment of Jehovah’s” (HAVERNICK). 

4. ‘* Because God will never be separated from 
His word, while He is in Himself invisible, He 
manifests Himself only in His word. Hence in 
the case of false prophecy, making constant use 
as it did of the expression: ‘The Lord hath 
said,’ all the attributes of the divine nature 
necessarily ran the risk of being denied or pro- 
faned ”’ (CALVIN). 

5. Prophecy in Israel was a gift of the Spirit, 
and already, as beingso, had norestriction as to sex. 
But when it came to be upheld by the Spirit of 
Christ, in whom there is neither male nor female 
(Gal. iii. 28), this overlooking of all sexual dis- 
tinctions of necessity still more characterized it. 

6. It is a symptom of dissolution of all social 
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bonds when women are in power in such fashion 
as we find them here in Kzekiel. The French 
Revolution and the most recent so-called emanci- 
pation question [emancipation of women] are 
proofs of this. 

7. On the other hand, in the sister of Moses, 
in Deborah, in the mother of Samuel, during the 
time of the Old Covenant even, we have illustra- 
tions of what was to be set forth in the highest 
degree by the blessed among women, viz. the 
religious capabilities of the female sex. Tha 
caricatures of the holy are also its foil. 

8. Inspiration is essentially a thing belonging 
towomen. If the apostle (1 Tim. ii.; 1 Cor. xiv.) 
prohibits the female sex from teaching, yet he 
shows, even in the former of these passages (comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 3), how receptive woman is for the 
spirit-world, for all that is transcendental in 
word and deed, in form and substance ; and not 
less must we take into account the influence ot 
the female sex, and the art (so easy tc them) of 
deception, of seduction. 


HOMILETIO HINTS. 


Ver. 2. ‘* Prophecy against prophecy, the pro- 
phecy from above against the prophecy from be- 
neath: this is the everlasting ordinance in the 
kingdom of God” (Henest.).—‘‘ But when he 
says that God is coming against the false pro- 
phets, he by no means intends to excuse the 
people. For the people had the lawand likewise 
true prophets. In Deut. xiii. the distinguishing 
marks of the true and false prophets were given. 
Theirs was blindness in clear day. And therefore 
God suffered the arrogance and disobedience of 
the people to be punished” (Caty.).—‘‘ Satan’s 
power is especially very great in the case of 
teachers and preachers, 1 Kings xxii.” (LANGE. ) 
—‘*Thus prophet came into collision with pro- 
phet. And now-a-days still God will in this way 
test the faith of His own, and disclose the hypo- 
crisy of many (1 Cor. xi. 19). It is not in vain 
that He permits the servants of Satan to rise up 
against sound doctrine, and that the Church is 
torn in pieces by divergent opinions, aud that 
vain conceits are able to attain such strength that 
the truth must have the worst of it. For in this 
way the stedfastness of the pious comes to light, 
and equally the lightmindedness of the hypocrites, 
who suffe1 themselves to be carried away by every 
wind” (Caty.).—The presence of false prophets 
a sign of dissolution, as well as of the judgment 
of God.—The false prophets involve the people in - 
guilt ; the people are to blame for the false pro- 
phets, 2 Thess. ii. 11.—The word of God, that 
which is to be heard by all, in all things, and at 
all times.— Ver. 3. Self-deception and the decep- 
tion of others go together.— ‘‘ From this we see 
how it stands with man’s spirit, for God presup- 
poses here a standing controversy between man’s 
spirit and the revelation of His Spirit” (CALv.). 
—And yet, for the most part, it is just the wise 
people that are found among these fools.—The 
wisdom of the world and folly before God.— 
‘Whoever will open the eyes of others, let him 
see to it beforehand whether he himself has an 
eye open Godwards” (Srox.).—Ver. 4. ‘‘The 
spiritual foxes flourish the better, the more de- 
graded the condition of the people” (HENGsr.). 
—‘‘The people in the wilderaess of the exile were 
very much exposed to the false prophets ” (LUTH.). 
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Ver. 5. False prophets cannot pray.—The in- 
tercession of the prophets steps into the breach. 
—‘‘Right doctrine is the right wall, just as it 
also teaches right living” (Canv.),—‘‘There is 
no better wall than reformation of life” (BERL. 
Brs.).—Vers. 6, 7. Without being sent by God, 
no one ought to enter a teacher’s office. 

Vers. 8, 9. We have to give an account of our 
words even.—God convicts sinners sometimes out 
of their own mouth.—Ver. 9. ‘‘It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of God; a king’s 
hands we may escape, but not God’s” (Srcx.). — 
“‘ Because the Jews have refused to become Chris- 
tians, they have not been enrolled in the register 
of Israel” (Coco. ).—‘‘ It is not enough that men 
should reckon us members of the Church. We 
must know in our own hearts whether we have 
the inward marks whereby the children of God 
are distinguished from those who do not belong 
to His family” (Catv.).—Ver. 10. ‘ Ungodly 
teachers preach to their hearers of good days 
merely, and comfort them into hell, Jer. viii. 11” 
(StarKE).—‘‘ The wall is the mere external ser- 
vice of God ; and yet all the while the false pro- 
phets flatter them, treat them as pious persons, 
all without exception saints in Christ” (BERL. 
Brs.).—The world, too, wishes peace, but not the 
peace of God through Jesus Christ.—‘‘ God pro- 
claims peace to us, it is true. But we must 
wage war with ourselves and with our vices” 
(CALV.).—There are among preachers those who 
build without a foundation, and, alas! also mere 
outside-daubers.—[Scorr: ‘*Some teach men to 
expect safety from a comparative decency of moral 
character ; some on account of formal or super- 
stitious observances ; some because they belong 
to an orthodox part of the Church, and have got 
some notions of certain important doctrines ; some 
because of their impressions and enthusiastic 
reveries ; and others even by a direct abuse of the 
gospel, and making Christ the minister of sin. 
Men of learning and ingenuity employ themselves 
in daubing these tottering walls with untempered 
mortar, to prevent their weakness froin being 
discovered. But they are all alike distant from 
Christ, the true foundation: they build not on 
Him by a penitent faith, that worketh by love, 
and produceth obedience ; they either leave out 
His merits and atonement, or the work of His 
new-creating Spirit, or the substantial fruits of 
righteousness; and in different ways endeavour 
to varnish, paint, and repair the old building, 
instead of erecting a new one on a. new founda- 
tion, for ‘an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.’””— W. F.]— ‘* We believe much more 
readily those who preach to us of glory, riches, 
and peace, than those who promise us nothing 
but the cross, And yet the words of glory are 
deceitful words, and the devil can very easily 
mix himself up with prophecies of that sort, and 
does it too; but the cross abides and remains” 
(Bert. Brs.).—False hope of life is a sign of 
approaching death.—Ver. 11 sq.: ‘Every build- 
ing of which faith has not laid the foundation 
helplessly gives way when God’s storms come” 
(UmBrEIT).—‘‘No doctrine of mere human rea- 
son can stand in the time of trouble and tempta- 
tion ; but he who is built upon the doctrine of 
the holy apostles and prophets has built his 
house firm and sure, Eph. ii. 20” (Cr.).—Man’s 
work, slim work ; God’s storms, bad storms,— 
Vain conceits, hypocrisy, and deceit do not stand 
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in the divine judgment. —Ver. 14. ‘‘ The founda 
tion is the important thing in building, and even 
when the wall falls. For one may (1 Cor. iii. 
12, 15) build on the true foundation all sorts of 
things, which are consumed in the fire, yet so 
that the builder himself is saved. Here, on the 
other hand, the foundation is false, and therefore 
building and builder alike disappear” (Cocc.).— 
‘It is besides a peculiarity of the judgments of 
God, that they are a revelation, and make mani- 
fest to all the world what was deceit and false- 
hood” (LuTHER). 

Ver. 17 sq. ‘‘ False prophets for the most part 
rear for themselves false prophetesses ’ (Cocc. ).— 
‘‘The woman Jezebel speaks (Rev. ii. 20), alleg- 
ing that she is a prophetess, by false interpreta- 
tion, application, and perversion of Scripture, 
whereof each one chooses for his own use what 
suits him best. Of such cushions there are enough 
in the present day still, and God’s mercy itself is 
so perverted. But whenever one would hunt anid 
would fain catch something, it is commonly the 
destruction and death of the object that he has 
in view. And so here one seeks his gain and 
advantage with and from the destruction of other 
people” (BERL. Brs.). — ‘‘ What Satan cannot 
aceomplish by means of the male sex, he attempts 
by means of the female, Acts xvi. 16” (STARKE). 
—‘‘Hifeminate is all accommodation theology. 
It is its nature to set aside, as in general all that 
is uncomfortable for the old Adam and gives him 
pain, so especially the energy of the requiring 
and punishing divine righteousness—the severity 
of God, Rom. xi. 22. Where Ezekiel puts the 
cushions, there we put perhaps the icy glove. 
Besides the cushions for the hands of the Lord, 
which touch [men in their natural state] very 
ungently, they make coverings for the heads of 
their penitents, that the hand of God may not 
touch them ungently, and indeed for heads or 
people of every stature, always according to the 
greatnessof the reward to be expected—the greatest 
for the king. The higher any one is placed, the 
more zealously do they endeavour to clear his 
conscience, as Jesuits before the Jesuits, differing 
from their successors in this, that the latter had 
in view the interest and power of the Church, 
while the former serve merely their own belly” 
(Henest.).—Ver. 18. ‘“‘It is a striking, awful 
word, that a lie has the power to catch and to 
kill souls” (UmBrerr).—A heart, indeed, for 
every head, for the wrong-headed even, the ser- 
vant of God ought to have, but not pious caps for 
all heads. —‘‘ Satan keeps a large richly furnished 
store of rugs and pillows, such as cherished habits, 
the example of others, the way of all the world, 
church-going even, partaking of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” ete. (St-K.)—‘*God is angry with them, 
for they prop up souls, hinder them, lay under 
their deeds a pillow of reward, teach them to 
place their reliance in their own thoughts and 
imaginings, instead of in the truth. But they 
become still worse through a certain emotional 
pores which flatters them with a semblance of 
ife in the midst of death. The prophets who 
know how to produce this feeling of life with 
their promises are more readily accepted as true 
paris than those who cut off all supports, and 

ring about death. A true prophet announces 
nothing but destruction—war, famine, and death 
(1 Kings xxii. 8). And the reason is this, that 
the prophesying of death must precede the pio- 
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phesying of life” (Bert. Brs.).—Ver. 19. The 
prophetic spirit of lying, a spirit of murder, and 
also of blasphemy, putting an end alike to men’s 
fellowship with one another and to their fellowship 
with God.—‘‘God is the truth; with it He tov 
vanishes, becomes the ghost of one that is dead. 
But it was a special pledge of His love that God 
gave them prophets, that He had promised the 
gift of prophets to Israel. With the prostitution 
of the name of prophet God’s own gracious name 
must of necessity in a special way have been put 
to shame, and that anrong His own people, as 
distinguished above all other nations ” (CALv.).— 
“‘ They profane God among His people, by making 
Him take up a friendly position toward sin” 
(HeEnest.).—To cast away the living God for the 
means of sustaining this earthly life, what self- 
murder !—‘‘ Mark it, ye brethren of Gehazi, what 
hateful leprosy, 2 Kings y.” (Starke. )—‘‘ The 
true and faithful servants of God also kill souls 
and make them alive ; for the word of God is life, 
and brings salvation to lost men; and not less 
does it become a savour of death unto death to 
those who are lost, 2 Cor. ii.” (CaLv.)—‘*Who- 
ever wishes to live, let him betake himself to the 
living God, to whom the word of life of all true 
prophets points us. Every soul must die that 
does not tread this way of life” (CaLv.).— ‘‘ Those 
who have no pleasure in the truth, must, in 
accordance with the righteous judgment of God, 
believe a lie” (O.).—‘‘They would so fain 
have it, that the false might turn out truth” 
(Cocc.). 
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Ver. 20 sq. That they do not reraain unpun- 
ished is no special act of judgment on God’s part, 
but nothing else save the revelation of judgment 
contained in the third commandment.—The ten 
commandments are full of judgment-seats for 
God.—‘‘It is the everlasting comfort of the poor 
human race, exposed as it is to that spirit who is 
a liar and a murderer, that the almighty God of 
truth rules as a defender and protector of souls, 
The Lord will also save and set free captive souls 
from the hands of their deceiver and seducer ; for 
in truth they are not irrational birds, destined for 
fluttering and flying, but images of their Diving 
Creator” (UmBREIT).—‘‘ Pious hearts are filled 
with fear of God’s name, and hence they are easily 
vexed and taken captive with false doctrine, 
delivered to them in God’s name” (RANDGL.).— 
Ver. 22. ‘‘It is nevertheless sin not to comfort 
or to trouble still more those who are troubled, 
as well as to strengthen the stiffnecked in their 
wickedness, Isa. v. 20” (Cr.),—The unlawful 
‘“trouble” caused by certain preachers of repent- 
ance.— Rightly to divide the word of God, a gift 
and distinguishing mark of a true teacher.—False 
doctrine makes wounded hearts, but also hard 
hands.—Ver. 23. False prophecy also was to 
cease until the appearance of the Great Prophet, 
the Son of God.—‘‘ Thus God was resolved to save 
His people under the New Testament; so that 
brother should no more need to teach brother, 
because the fulfilment would be in their midst. 
The Word Himself would in very deed become 
flesh’ (Cocc.). 


3. The Testimony against the Idvlatrous Seekers after Oracles (CH. XIV.). 


1 And there came unto me men from the elders of Israel, and sat before me. 


2,3 And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, 


Son of man, these men 


4 


OO 


for) 


~ 


(2) 


ite} 


10 
11 


12, 13 


have caused their filthy idois to go up upon their heart, and the stumbling- 
block of their iniquity have they given before their face; shall I indeed 
allow Myself to be inquired at by them? Therefore speak with them, and 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Every man of the house of 
Israel that shall cause his filthy idols to go up to his heart, and shall put the 
stumbling-block of his iniquity before his face, and comes to the prophet, I 
Jehovah, do I answer him in that,—in the multitude of his filthy idols? In 
order to take the house of Israel in their own heart, who have departed from 
Me in all their filthy idols: Therefore say unto the house of Israel, Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah ; Repent, and turn from your filthy idols, and from 
all your abominations turn away your face. For every one of the house of 
Israel, and of the stranger that sojourneth in Israel, if he shall separate him- 
self from Me, and shall cause his filthy idols to go up to his heart, and shall 
put the stumbling-block of his iniquity before his face, and comes to the pro- 
phet to inquire in Me, I Jehovah answer him in Myself, And set My face 
against this man, and make him desolate, for a sign, and for proverbs, and 
cut him off from the midst of My people; and ye know that I am Jehovah. 
And the prophet, if he shall let himself be enticed, and speaks a word, I 
Jehovah have enticed that prophet, and stretch out My hand upon him, and 
destroy him from the midst of My people Israel. And they bear their 
iniquity ; as the iniquity of him that inquires, so shall the iniquity of the 
prophet be; That the house of Israel may go no more astray from Me, and 
may no more be polluted [defile themselves} in all their transgressions; and 
that they may be to Me a people, and I may be to them a God,—sentence of 
the Lord Jehovah. And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Son 
of man, if a land shall sin against Me, so that it acts very treacherously, and 
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I stretch out mine hand upon ‘it, and break for it the staff of bread, and 


14 


send upon it famine, and cut off from it man and beast ; 


And there are it 


the midst of it these three men, Noah, Daniel, and J ob,—they shall deliver 
their own soul [ite] by their righteousness,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 


15 


If I shall cause evil beasts to pass through the 


land, and they bereave it, and 


it becomes a desolation, because no one passes through because of the beasts ; 


16 


ay 
land, and I say, 


18 and beast ; 


These three men in the midst of it—as I live, 
—they shall deliver neither sons nor daughters ; 
and the land shall be a desolation. 
A sword shall go through the land, and I cut off from it man 
And these three men are in the midst of it—as I live, sentence 


sentence of the Lord Jehovah 
they alone shall be delivered, 
Or if I shall bring a sword upon this 


of the Lord Jehovah—they shall deliver neither sons nor daughters ; for they 


19 
20 


alone shall be delivered. Or if 1 shall send 
pour out My fury upon it in blood, to cut off from it man and beast ; 


a pestilence on that land, and 
And 


Noah, Daniel, and Job are in the midst of it—as I live, sentence of the Lord 


Jehovah—they shall deliver neither sons nor daughters ; they shall 
by their righteousness. 


21 their own soul [lite] 


deliver 
For thus saith the Lord Jehovah ; 


How much more when I send My four sore judgments—sword, and famine, 
and evil beasts, and pestilence—upon Jerusalem, to cut off from it man and 


22 beast! 


forth, sons and daughters ; 


And [yer], behold, therein is 
behold, they come forth unto you, and ye see 


left an escaped portion, who are brought 


their way and their doings, and ye are comforted concerning the evil that I 


23 have brought upon Jerusalem, 


all that I have brought upon it. 


And they 


comfort you, when ye shall see their way and their doings ; and ye know that 


not without cause have I done all that I have done in | upon | 


the Lord Jehovah. 


it,—-sentence of 


Ver. 1. Another read.: }&2")- é 

Ver. 3. Sept.: .. . Wevro roe dicvonpaceree abr. txt 7. xapdins air. x. THY ZOAMTLY T. adixiev ait EOnoany xpo— 
Ver. 4. Other read.: ND, "D2? Sept.: . .. eroxpiOncopeccs edrw by ois tvexeracs 4 Sicevoie zvTow, 

Ver. 5. dma yun diaorperpaci rov olxoy tr. "Lop. xara 7, mapdias air. Tas aanhdrorpiapevas ae” tLov— 

Ver. 7... . xot ix cay wpoonrvs ay—cmroxpilnoouas abrm ev a Evexerces ty auTe, 

Ver. 15. Sept. read. : mnbovn, et orbavero illam. 

Ver. 21. Sept.: "Exy 3s xai— Vulg.: quod et si. 

Ver. 22 . UOmorertsepcevos iy cedry of dvartowopevos cE avons, oi ELxyouriy vioug— 

Ver 23, Some add: bss ; there isa readi) g: DIN by. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Vers. 1-3. 7'he Occasion. The outward occa- 
gion for the divine testimony in this chapter is 
first mentioned, and then the inward occasion is 
set forth plainly. 


Ver. 1. The outward occasion is furnished by | PP 


a deputation—in this way we explain the singular 
of the verb (s)3%), which surprised the old com- 


mentators. More certainly is meant than i vient 
des hommes. Grotius supposes ambassadors from 
Palestine, on occasion of the embassy of Zedekiah 
to Babylon (Jer. li.). They were certainly from 
the exiles (KuiL); to be distinguished, however, 
from those of ch, viii. 1. Those latter are already 
with the ipa lie the former first come to him. 
It is not, however, merely because of the different 
expressions used,—‘‘ elders of Judah,” in ch. viii. 
1, while here we have: men from the elders of 
Israel,—but rather because of the keeping apart 
as well as putting together which follows in ch. 
xvi., that we shall have to think of ambassadors 
from the exiles of the kingdom of the ten tribes 
(comp. Introd. pp. 7, 8); whether they were 
themselves elders is not exactly said, but simply 
that they came from the elders of Israel, out of 
their midst, Comp. ch. xx.—That they sat down 





before the prophet, seems to show that they were 
waiting to see whether they might not hear some- 
thing from him, of course concerning Judah, con- 
cerning Jerusalem, for in this direction was the 
interest of all who were in exile turned (Introd. 
psa) 8 

(‘‘ For what purpose they came—whether to ask 
counsel from the prophet regarding some point of 
difficulty that had occurred to themselves, or to 
hear what he might be prompted by the Spirit to 
communicate of seasonable instruction—we are 
not expressly told. But that they came in the 
character of inquirers may be almost certainly 
inferred from ver. 8, where the Lord at once pro- 
ceeds, through His servant, to repudiate the idea 
of His being inquired at by persons of such a 
character—persons who had ‘set up their idols 
in their heart, and put the stumbling-block of 
their iniquity before their face.’ After this it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that they came in the 
character of fees ; though what might be the 
precise object of their inquiry is nowhere indicated 
in what follows, unless we can suppose (what is 
in the highest degree probable) that the message 
of the prophet was so framed as in some part to 
meet the proposed subject of inquiry, and thus 
incidentally to discover what the subject itself 


CHAP. XIV. 2-5. 
oe at 


really was. This supposition is confirmed by the 
fact, which strikes us the moment we glance over 
the contents of the chapter, that it falls into two 
porecrate first (vers. 3-11) referring to the pre- 
jiminary point respecting the character of the 
Inquirers, and the remaining portion addressing 
itself to a subject entirely distinet-—God’s method 
of dealing with a land and people when they 
have reached a state of hopeless corruption and 
depravity. It is more than probable, therefore, 
that while God refused to give any formal answer 
to such inquirers as those who now sat before the 
prophet, He yet, in this latter portion of the 
message, gave a substantial deliverance on the 
question about which their anxiety had been 
aR] Farrparrn’s Ezekiel, pp. 143, 144. 

_ He was able certainly to anticipate their ques- 
tion—as is actually done in Ver. 2 sq.—inasmuch 
as, by means of divine revelation, the still unex- 
pressed design of their coming is made known to 
him, and in this way they are made manifest be- 
fore him. They wish, according to Hengst., ‘to 
make an experiment, whether they cannot obtain 
a more favourable answer through the prophet, 
whose fearfully threatening announcement they 
-have heard not without shuddering” (grace with- 
out repentance) ; but from the text we can only 
learn that the older portion of the exiles put them- 
selves in an exactly similar position toward 
Ezekiel as that which, alike in the exile and at 
Jerusalem, the people assumed toward the false 
prophets. Hence, Ezekiel treated like the false 
prophets, —that is the immediate connection, the 
connection with what precedes. The meaning is 
not (as Hay., and also Coce.), that the guilt of 
the people in general, who so willingly hearken 
to the lie (ch. xiii. 19), is to be brought out in 
detail, by way of supplement to the guilt of the 
false prophets already handled ; nor does Ezekiel 
intend by his own example to make clear and 
prominent the contrast between true and false 
poems But by the example of these men from 

srael, while he speaks to their conscience, he 
ae the impending divine judgment upon 

udah and Jerusalem. The internal necessity of 
it, from the connection of sin and punishment, is 
justified to their consciousness. This is the more 
remote connection, the connection with what fol- 
lows. Hence Ver. 3, giving what forms the inner 


reason for the divine testimony.—On ppybybq, 


see at ch. vi. 4. The statement : these men have 
caused their filthy gods to go up, etc., as bearing 
on the object of the discourse we have just indi- 
cated, is expressed more exactly by what follows : 
and the stumbling-block of their iniquity, etc. 
(see on ch. vil. 19); inasmuch as their idols are 
up upon their heart (ch. xi. 5), the occasion taken 
therefrom (to fall into sin) is given or put before 
their face (ver. 4). [‘‘ Anything which, in con- 
caren of the inward disposition of mind and 

ill, is conceived of also as an object of attention 
outwardly, and as the immediate occasion of cor- 
responding actions, is spoken of as coming up or 
put upon the heart, Isa. lxv. 17; Jer. iii. 16, li. 
50; J Cor. i..9.; Jer vil. 31, xix. 5, xxxii. 35; 
2 Kings xii. 5[4]; 2 Chron. vii. 11; Acts vii. 23. 
—Dan. i. 8; 2 Sam. vii. 3; 1 Chron. xvii. 2; 
Acts v. 3.”—Bxcx.] They are portrayed accord- 
ingly as persons whose spirit lene to the old 
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idolatrous memories; they are sinners against 
Jehovah, they have already even been punished 
by Him, but in heart, just as before, they are not 
freed from their idols. This, of course, is the 
explanation of the strongly negative character of 
the question. wr—yyn, inf. abs. Niphal, for 


wan, m being changed into x, according to 


Kimchi, because of the doubling of the 7. In 
wos there lies an element of urgency or zeal, 


with which one seeks in order to find—in the case 
before us, asks in order to get an auswer. 

Vers. 4-11. A further Disclosure of the Divine 
Mind, with a more general reference, and in ver 
9 sy. a special application to theprophet. 

Idolatrous oracle-seekers, as Ver. 4 a second 
time portrays them, generalizing the case before 


us Gab-bx, although merely to the heart ; 
WN LN, ‘without exception), have therefore 
Gad, a, ver. 4 at the end) to expect what corre- 
ads to their state. For nix. comp. on ch. 


ii. 1, I Jehovah, in emphatic antithesis to the 
filthy idols. Hence, as well as because of ver. 8, 
where an answer is absolutely refused, ‘Mp3 is a 


question without any particle of interrogation, 
which after ver. 3 is unnecessary (HENGST.). The 
Niphal of 79) means: to be inclined, to show 


oneself willing to answer. [Ewa.p: ‘‘I am be- 
come bound to answer him in Myself, for,” etc.. 
i.e. I can no longer remain in a mere state of 
indifference toward him, bat must treat him at 
the right time as he deserves (!). Castel also, with- 
out the form of a question: I answer him, as is 
becoming in the case of such idols. Coce. refers 
to this category such an answer on the part of the 
prophet, that the inquirer remains fixed in the 
multitude of his idols, does not repent, 1 Kings 
xxii. 23.] fia (Qeri, a), because of the anti- 


thesis to Jehovah, a pregnant announcement be- 
forehand of what follows: ‘34x, indicates the 


condition in which the inquirer fs. [Others: 
according to it. The fem. instead of the plural ; 
while others have taken it as 73, referring to 34, 
or as a neuter : for it, for this coming to the seer, 
or (like Hitz.) read 13 (Jehovah will answer in 


actual fact). }--Ver. 5 is understood by most of a 
good intention on the part of God in such answer- 
ing, which is to correspond to their idolatry, and is 
to be given first in ver. 8. Kuri: not merely to 
move and to benefit them, but to bend their heart 
by means of judgments, ete. Hitz. on the other 
hand: in order to take them in their state of 
mind, as their acting is perhaps legal. According 
to Hengst., giving the reason for refusing an 
answer : in order that they may attain to a know- 
ledge of sin, to touch their conscience. Rather 


does wrod place in the foreground the ruling pur- 


pose in the call which follows. It is their heart 
God means to reach, just as it is there their idols 
live (vers. 3, 4). “WR, @ pronoun, not a con- 


junction.— jf), as in Isa. i. 4, Niph. reflexive of 
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in that case 7jnx for yINND, here we have 


ry, corresponding to what follows : byp awn. 
—pbo is taken by others as a repetition of the 
ptecen all of them together.—Ver. 6. sayin, 
namely: DIDI_ 5 not: your heart, as Hengst., 


Rashi, (Others : your wives, children, etc.)— 
Ver. 7. Comp. Lev. xvii. 8, 10, 18, xviii. 26, 
xx. 2. If it is the rule for the stranger, much 


more for every one of Israel.—r}, io-vind, Hiv. : 


to apply to the prophet (as organ) for counsel from 
Me (so that at bottom he inquires of Me). Simi- 
larly Henesr.: to inquire of him in Me=to 
inquire of Me through him. RosENnM.: inasmuch 
as he pretends faith in Me. Kutu: to seck Me 


for himself a reflexively, or dat. commodi of him 
who inquires). 3 forms the antithesis to ‘252 72 


(ver. 4) or pmvosbya (ver. 5). The case is—after 


the demand being made by the prophet (ver. 6), 
as is presupposed—one of aggravated hypocrisy, 
that is, no longer mere coming to the prophet 
with idolatrous hearts (vers. 3, 4), but an express 
appeal to the Lord in spite of inward cleaving to 
idolatry; hence, a putting of trust in Him, although 
one is away from Him (ver. 7). Hence 's9x is no 


longer (as Hengst.) a question, a refusing to 
answer, but in this case Jehovah reveals Him- 
self as giving an answer. But how?—Ver. 8. 
The divine answer demanded turns out to be one 
in actual fact; the word of God is God’s judg- 





ment. Comp. Ley. xvii. 10, xx. 3, 5, 6; Deut. 
xxvili. 37. In the face we have the revelation of 
wrath. In the individual the land is already per- 


sonified (ver. 13 sq.). wniwm from Dov, 


“to be desolate” (ch. xx. 26); according to 
others in the meaning: to put in a state of dumb 
terror. Ew.: from 93, as also the ancient transla- 


tors [and Eng. Vers. ] (Ps. xliv. 16 [14]). ‘mind, 


so that he becomes a sign, ete.—Comp. on ch. 
xii. 22. 

With a special application to the prophet, Ver. 
9 sets forth the case of one to whom one has come 
to inquire in the name of the Lord (ver. 7). That 
a prophet like Ezekiel was thought of, is not to 
be inferred from the occasion (ver. 1); at most we 
may say with Hengst.: ‘‘ Let not one make de- 
mands on the true prophets which they are not 
able to fulfil, appealing to the utterances of the 
false prophets.” Hitzig certainly maintains that 
the case of a prophet is supposed in the tuture who 
really has, or in good faith imagines that he has, 
a word of God. But that the prophet supposed 
is a false prophet is shown by the result. First 
of all, MH itself means: to talk over a credulous 


person ; and hence the person meant here is one 
who, from his own want of true faith, is not him- 
self acting rightly in a religious point of view, 
and therefore cannot judge rightly what such act- 
ing is, and what is not. Of a desire for gain, 
honour, or such like, nothing is said ; we are not 
o think of Balaam. Then, farther, there is the 


expressing deliberation; where we have expression: 130 727), being talked over he gives 


himself to talk, speaks where he ought to have 
been silent (ch. iii. 27), or was at least bound 
to demand repentance (ver. 6), or else to announce 
judgment — consequently, speaks in a way to 
flatter the sinner. The case is made quite evi- 
dent by the explanatory apodosis; what has 
already happened is God’s judgment on the pro- 
phet, punishment, since Jehovah rather speaks to 
His prophets, gives them His word ; and the result 
which follows in the case of this prophet is there- 
fore merely the completion of the divine judg- 
ment. Comp. ch. vi. 14. (1 Kings xxii., where 
we have demoniac elements, does not properly 
belong to the category before us). From fear of 
man, or from desire to please man, the prophet 
suffers himself to be persuaded to speak. Because 
he so depends on men, men get the mastery over 
him, but in these men the hand of God shows 
itself' against him. His leaning to men is his 
divine judgment; the conjuncture brought about 
by God, the prophet in this conjuncture left to 
himself and to men. According to J. H. Mich- 
aelis, Hengst., it is intended in this way to 
obviate the objection drawn from the solitary 
position of Jeremiah and Ezekiel.—Ver. 10 com- 
bines vers. 8 and 9. By the equality of punish- 
ment, the equality of the offence is proved. The 
oracle-seeker and the oracle-giver thus, by means 
of their punishment, expiate their guilt, with 
which they have burdened themselves in conse- 
quence of their sin ; and as the punishment of the 
one offence corresponds to that of the other, it is 
thus clear that the guilt in both cages is alike in 
God’s sight. The divine intention therein — Ver. 
11—is, in respect to all Israel, to prevent their 
going astray, their defilement or polluting of 
themselves, on such devious paths (in all sorts of 
transgressions) ; for Israel’s destination continues 
to be the holy one of being Jehovah’s people, 
even as Jehovah’s promise continues to be the 
glorious one of being their God. Comp. ch. xi. 
20. With this reference, so general in its charac- 
ba the special case of the prophet comes to an 
end. 

Vers. 12-23. The Application to Jerusalem (ver. 
21), and the Justification thereof (vers. 22, 23). 
—In accordance with what, from the outset, has 
formed the expectation of those who had come to 
Kzekiel, viz.: that they should know the fate of 
Judah (of Jerusalem), and in accordance farther 
with what has been expressed, in a general way, 
by the divine discourse of the prophet in the 
shape of judgment on false oracle-seeking and 
false oracle-giving,—in accordance therewith the 
section (ver. 12 sq.) closes, inasmuch as there is 
an application of the judgment pronounced, first 
to an unfaithful land, and then to Jerusalem ex- 
pressly ; an application which is seen to be the 
more justifiable, as the going astray and the pol- 
lution, which God designs to put away for the 
future by means of the judgment, still charac 
terize the miserable remnant (vers. 22, 28). 

Ver. 13. A land, indefinitely ; not, however, for 
the purpose of giving utterance to a general pro- 
position as a rule (Kwin), but because the nearer 
definition is erates by means of the character 
of the land, and that as a character attaching te 
it as a whole. The ‘‘sinning” in general is 


specialized as: byo-bynb, which is te be under 


CHAP. XIV. 14, 15. 
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stood therefore in the strict sense which it every- 
where has when it is a special expression. Comp. 
Lev. v. 21 [vi. 2]; Num. v. 12; Deut. xxxii. 51; 
Josh. xxii. 20; 1 Chron. x. 13. There cleaves to 
the word a contrast between the inward and the 
outward ; it speaks of secret unfaithfulness, of 
concealed acting, and the like. And so it stands 
here also, quite in accordance with ver. 3 sq., 
where the subject in hand was the duplicity of 
oracle-seekers, false prophets, and at the same 
time paving the way for ch. xv. 8. (Ewald sees in 


Sy the treachery of Zedekiah, as a vassal bound 


by oath to his liege-lord of Babylon, by his lean- 
- ing toward Egypt.) After such definiteness in 
the description of the sin of the land, the inde- 
finiteness of the land itself ‘can occasion no diffi- 
culty. What is thus kept indefinite rouses the 
hearers the more to think for themselves what 
land it will be. The indefinite expression pre- 
supposes, in particular, that those ‘‘men” (ver. 
1), from their own conscience, might easily sup- 
ply what was wanting. There is also an element 
of retribution—a certain measure of secrecy on 
the part of God, in return for their secret state of 
heart. Would that they would only ask! We 
find ourselves in the act of applying what has 
gone before to that land for which Jerusalem is 
the title (ver. 21). Hence the expression: and I 
stretch out, etc., literally the same as in ver. 9. 
As to the rest, there is a retrospective reference to 
ch. iv. 16, v. 16, 17. Cut off, as in ver. 8.— 
Ver. 14. As the description up to this point is an 
appeal ad hominem, to reflect and to determine 
the land for themselves, so this number: three, 
might perhaps draw atteution to the difference 
at Gen. xviii. 32. There it is promised that there 
will be no destruction if there are ten righteous. 
Here it is only three that are supposed, belonging 
to quite different periods, nay, not even men- 
tioned in chronological order. The case supposed 
is therefore, after all, an inconceivable one, to 
show at once the impossibility of the land being 
delivered ; or, if the thought were admitted that 
three men like these were in it, yet the deliver- 
ance of the land is meant to be denied, since 
the three would save their own life merely. The 
judgment on the land, and that as a judgment 
that is all-embracing, corresponding with the 
character belonging to each and all, is to be set 
’ forth in all four directions (comp. ch. v. 17) in 
which it is pronounced, as one that is unalterable, 
that stands fast for that land. That is the 
thought. That the elders who had come to the 
wrophet, as well as the people, had cherished the 
fore (Kein) that God will, for the sake of the 
righteous, avert the destruction of Judah and 
Jerusalem, is certainly nowhere even hinted. 
[True, indeed, there is no express statement to 
that effect. But why is the prophet’s message 
thrown into this particular form? Why should 
he so emphatically declare—once and again, und 
again, and even a fourth time—that the presence 
of these three righteous men in the land could 
not avert its destruction, if no such thought was 
lurking in the minds of the elders and of the 
people generally? Keil’s view, which is also that 
of Fairbairn, is of course a conjecture, but a con- 
jecture that has not a little probability.—W.F. ] 
‘As the diminution in number from ten in the fall 
of Sodom to three here is noticeable, so as regards 
Noah, Daniel, and Job personally, a lowering in 


the thing itself is to be observed. or these 
parties come into consideration here neither as 
regards their righteousness, as being patterns of 
it, nor even as examples of those who had been 
themselves spared, as is commonly supposed. 
OnP ya (also in ver. 20) gives the reason for 


their deliverance merely, and ‘pad, in vers. 16 


and 18, isolates them merely for the case in hand. 
According to their history, which is related to us 
along with their names, all three, in-fact, not 
merely saved their own lives, but exercised in- 
fluence in the direction of saving others along 
with themselves. In addition to Noah himself 
(Gen. vii. 13 sq.), his family was saved-in the 
ark, and even a selection of the creatures. Daniel 
not only saved himself and his companions, but 
also arrested the execution of the wise men of 
Babylon (ch. ii, 18). The representation of 
Havernick, and of those who follow him, is in 
this matter as incorrect as in respect to Job, to 
whose intercession for his friends Jehovah cer- 
tainly has respect (ch. xlii. 8 sq.). The climax, 
also, which Klief. and Keil still concede to Haver- 
nick, has therefore no existence. In the paiallel 
passage in Jer. xv. 1, Moses and Samuel are not 
supposed to be inhabitants of the land, like those 
here named ; who are also not so specially Israel- 
itish personages, but of a more general historical 
character, in harmony with the indefinite mode of 
conceiving the land. (But comp. also for the con- 
nection with what precedes, Jer. xiv.) Daniel 
figures between Noah and Job, not certainly in 
order to his being canonized by means of the two 
primeval personages (HENGsT.), but—if this lift- 
ing into prominence of a still youthful contem- 
porary by the insertion of his name between theirs 
is not to be reckoned mere flattery—because of 
his universally (and especially by the exiles) re- 
cognised real and high importance for the faith of 
Israel at the royal court. Comp. also ch. xxviii. 
3. According to ch. viii. 1 (comp. with ch. xx. 
1), we are in the sixth year of Jehviachin’s cap- 
tivity. Thirteen or fourteen years earlier, in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, Daniel was carried into exile 
in his youth. The divine discourse, therefore, 
makes rhetorical use of them as three personages 
universally known for preservation against de- 
struction, in order to represent the state of affairs 
here in question as the more hopeless ; for Noah, 
Daniel, and Job will save nothing but their own 
life, i.e. as the repeated assurance in the three 
following cases expresses it with pathetic em- 
phasis, neither son nor daughter, not to speak of 
others, or even friends ; whereas Noah was able to 
save beasts even, Daniel Chaldean magi, Job such 
as were actually outside the community of Israel. 
The apodosis begins with '>yp7. 


[FAIRB\IRN: ‘‘The two most powerful and 
honoured intercessors, Moses and Samuel, could 
not prevent or rectify the evil by their interces- 
sion, Jeremiah had said. No, responds Hzekiel 
from the banks of the Chebar ; nor could three cf 
the most righteous men that have ever lived, 
either in past or present times, do it by their 
righteousness. Though Noah, Daniel, and Job 
were all at this moment in the land, they could 
not stay the judgment of God from proceeding.” 


Ver. 15. 3, with the imperf., used of things not 
now actually existing, but perhaps possible.— 
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The wild beasts « f prey conceivable in connection 
with every kind of devastation (comp. ver. 21), 
here placed between famine and war. (HENGST.: 
“Tn the usual sense or in human form.”) Comp. 
ch. v. 17; Lev. xxvi. 22; 2 Kings xvii. 25.— 


Ch, xii. 20.— bg», because of the want of, be- 





cause there is not, or: so that there is not = Ver. 
16: px\~DN, they shall not doso, quite certainly. 


Ver, 17° Ch. vu Be xine “Vers 19 (Chey. 17, 
ix, 8. og, not: because of blood shed, blood- 


guiltiness, but: so that the outpouring of divine 
wrath manifests itself in the shedding of human 
blood, i.e. either generally: through dying, or 
more specially: through violent death, hence: as 
in war, or that (HENestT.) the epidemic is repre- 
sented as an execution as it were with the sword, 
or (Hrvrz.) that a peculiar epidemic, which should 
make itself known by a vomiting of blood or the 
like, would be meant.—Ver. 20. A winding up, 
and therefore a repetition of the three in the form 
of ver, 14. 

Ver. 21. ‘5 does not introduce the application, 


for all that precedes was already that; but gives 
the reason why for the whole deliverance is not 
to be thought of, only destruction, Jerusalem 
being now named, as we shall see, in order to 
justify such procedure with it. 5 FN, 2 climax, 


inasmuch as the separate judgments given above 
as exainples are now all four together, and with 


definite certainty Gnnby’, perf ) pronounced upon 


Jerusalem. (Hmnest.: How much more must it 
manifest itself in the servant who knew his 
master’s will, and did it not!) The number four 
may possibly symbolize the completeness of the 
judgment, as one on all sides (Kurpr.). Formerly 
famine was first ; here it is the sword, because the 
calamity of war lay immediately before them. In 
consequence of it the other three judgments came 
after one another, and side by side with one 
another. War brings famine into the cities, 
corpses outside, which attract the beasts; and 
from all there follows the pestilence. It is super- 
fluous in Hengst. to point to ch. xix. 2 for figura- 
tive beasts. Jerusalem is thus the ‘‘land” for- 
merly spoken of, represents it.—Ver. 22. It is 
exceedingly striking (7373}), that after all a num- 


ber escape the judgment, who are carried captive 
to Babylon (to you) ; but they are not those who 
save their life by their righteousness, but those 
who are to justify Jehovah’s righteousness ad 
yeulos (N37), aud that by means of their way ; 


not in the sense of lot, or what happens to them, 
but in the connection here, where onidsdy gives 
the more exact explanation, as designating their 
walk, just as onidsby itself indicates their hahi- 


tual actings, and, indeed, their bad way of acting. 
Ye shall convince yourself with your own eyes 
that these escaped ones might rather be Famarea 
as an irony, a caricature of these three men. 


"3 Ms: “as respects all that.” Still more clear 


is it in Ver. 23 that it will be a comfort through 
the persons themselves, and that it will consist 
in the knowledge that such corruption had de- 
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served such destruction. Dan 5, comp. ch. vi. 10. 


There of speaking, here of acting. Hence, as it 
is there said in reference to the consequence, the 
result, so here in reference to the cause—not with- 
out being deserved. Chap. vi. of the remnant 
themselves ; in our passage of those to whom they 
are added as exiles. We see that there is not 
much hope of conversion for the former as a whole. 
That, even in the case of a relentless extermina- 
tion of the bad, ‘‘ there should yet be left a rem- 
nant of good” (NErELER), is certain, but is not 
said here. It is thus opposed to the context 
when Hitzig, appealing in a singular way tc 
Num. xiv. 31, understands by psyyan the 


younger race who had not grown old in sin, wha 
shall conduct themselves in an irreproachable 
way, just as they have by their blamelessness 
saved themselves merely, not their parents also ; 
whereby, however, compassion will be only the 
more stirred ; they will be a pleasing spectacle in 
their inoffensive and God-pleasing life. The right 
knowledge is therefore to be this, that God has 
exterminated the wicked, has saved the innocent, 
consequently has judged righteously (with good 
cause). Just as little have we here an assevera- 
tion (really, truly), as Havernick understands 
‘D 4N, announcing a new, unusual jui'gment be- 


sides the four. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. Not merely in view of the dangerous posi- 
tion of Israel in the midst of the heathen nations, 
but as flowing from the peculiar relation of Je- 
hovah to His people as chosen from n‘ankind, 
there is a prophecy under the Old Covenant 
mediating that covenant. For the Holy Ghost 
was not yet present, John vii. 39. God speaks 
and manifests Himself in demonstration of tha 
Spirit and of power by the mouth of His holy 
prophets. Extraordinary gifts of the Spirit assert 
a place for themselves ; things perceived in vision, 
disclosures by means of the dream, profoundly 
significant utterances and signs occur even in the 
service of individual needs. But prophecy be- 
comes a prophetic office and formally an order of 
prophets, and that especially the more the priest- 
hood sinks, and the commonwealth of Jsrael is 
secularized by means of the kingdom. Ever 
stedfast to Jehovah, and regulating itself by His 
law, this prophecy preserved its genuine character 
and proved its genuineness ; just as it cowtinued 
to uphold, with the force of constitutio ial law 
and with a reformer’s energy, the sovereignty of 
Jehovah against every power which rose up against 
it. As, however, in spite of this, the national 
life sank to the verge of dissolution, there ap- 
peared, in opposition to the divine ordinance of 
true prophecy, an order of false prophets, de- 
voted to idols and to the court, which enjoyed 
the sympathies of high and low. It cultivated 
the rhetoric of a phraseology at once yieldin 
and heroic, in other respects having manifol 
affinities with the journalism of the present day 
as it is exhibited by the French press. In itself 
thoroughly ungodly, it affects outwardly the ap- 
eras of a species of religiosity, which certainly 

esires to know nothing of sin, and conse- 
quently also nothing of punishment. It brands 
with the suspicion of fanaticism and hypocrisy 
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_ the zealous prophecy of the law, which, in oppo- 
sition to the ridicule as well as blandishments of 
the spirit of the age, has to proclaim the re- 
former’s call to repentance, and along with that, 
in ever louder tones, the prophecy of judgment. 

_ 2. As Jer. xxix. 13 explains the zealous seek- 
ing (v4) with the whole heart, the seeking 


(wpa) which finds, it is a standing requirement 


from all who would draw nigh to God that they 
believe that He is (Heb. xi. 6). The idolatrous 
practical atheism corresponds neither to the one 
nor the other. Thus there can be no talk of 
finding or letting oneself be found. The answer 
of God, which is therefore no answer, as the 
parties in question also have not yet inquired, is 
consequently a declinature; and that of a special 
kind, to allow of its being got by inquiry. But 
it is the nature of idols to be able neither to hear 
nor to answer. Accordingly, if Jehovah is not 
to wear the semblance of an idol, He must not 
only show Himself as one that hears, but as one 
who tries the heart and reins, and understands the 
thoughts afar off; and His silence will have to be 
regarded as speaking, in the same way as His 
speaking as it passes over into the virtual answer 
of punishment, of judgment. 

3. In the heart the stream of our life is 
gathered up, alike in its outflow and inflow. To 
it the Bible assigns the central place, both in a 
corporeal and spiritual point of view. Comp. 
Beck, Umriss der bibl. Seelenlehre, 3 Aufl. p. 
74 sq. Its hidden depths are known to God 
alone, who at the same time takes hold of man in 
his conscience, when He takes him in his heart. 
In this way He makes the unanswerable witness 
speak of guilt and punishableness ; and alike for 
faith and for love, the whole heart, the full 
activity of man’s reason and emotional nature, as 
it has its sphere in the moral self-determinaty n 
ot the personal consciousness, is claimed. In ac- 
cordance with such a meaning of the heart must 
the call to turn from their idols be understood as 
a taking hold on God’s part of the heart of Israel. 

4, The case of the prophet who allows himself 
to be persuaded, to be enticed, illustrates to us 
the course of punishment. It is not merely that 
God permits the temptation, the misleading,— 
although it proceeds originally from the indwell- 
ing sin (Jas. i. 14),—for every following sin is at 
the same time a punishment of that which goes 
before. ‘‘In virtue of a divine law, the man is 
compelled either to take back the sin with re- 
gret, repentance, conversion, to its commence- 
ment and its principle, or to continue in its path 
towards his punishment” (Nirzscu). ‘‘God has 
no inactive part in the development of sin; He 
Knows how to guide the matter throughout, so 
that sin attains its full maturity, and brings on 
punishment. He takes care that there can be no 
standing still, no halting at an intermediate 
stage; He makes the occasions and removes the 
hindrances” (Hmnest.). Thus God gives up the 
sinner to his sin, but reveals Himself at the 
same time in His power, whereby there is always 
given along with the sin corruption, and that as 
punishment ; and in this way He causes the 
righteous reward to come upon him. - 

5. As the false prophets appear in connection 
with national corruption as a definite stage in 
’ the development, so likewise they are put in re- 
lation to Jehovah, and in this relation are recog- 
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nised as a dispensation of God, asa divine judg: 
ment, although at the same time meant for 
separation and decision in Israel. To this we 
must refer the ‘‘testing,” for which provision is 
made in Deut. xiii, ‘‘The fact that false pro- 
phecy sprang up with quite peculiar energy about 
the period of the exile, appears accordingly not 
to be accidental and devoid of significance. The 
process of separation between the pious and the 
ungodly was thereby accelerated. But that 
period is only the bringing to light of a truth 
which retains its import onwards to the end ot 
the world, 2 Thess. ii. 9 sq.” (Hav.) [‘‘The 
point chiefly to be noticed in this deliverance of 
the mind of God is the connection between the 
self-deceived people and the deceiving prophet ; 
regarding whom it is said, in peculiarly strong 
language, ‘I the Lord have enticed (or ieceived) 
that prophet.’ It is an example in the highest 
sphere of the lex talionis. If the people were 
sincere in their desire to know the mind of God, 
for the purpose of obeying His will, the path 
was plain. They had but to forsake their idola- 
tries, and the Lord was ready to meet them with 
direction and blessing. But if, on the other 
hand, they were bent on playing the hypocrite, 
professing to inquire concerning Him, while their 
hearts in reality were cleaving tv corruption, 
punishment was sure to overtake them, and that, 
too, in the first instance, after the form of their 
own iniquity. God would chastise their sin with 
a corresponding sin ; and as they had rejected 
the safe direction of the true light, he would 
send the pernicious delusion of a false one. 
Prophets would be given them, who should re- 
echo the deceitfulness that already wrought in 
their own bosom, so that their iniquity should 
prove their ruin.”—FarrBarrn’s Ezekiel, p. 147. 
—W. F.] 

6. ‘‘In the juxtaposition of Daniel with the 
exalted figures of Noah and Job, we have a solid 
support for the historical character of the book 
of Daniel. Besides, the connection with eminent 
wisdom in ch, xxviii. is exactly the characteristic 
feature in the personality of Daniel, as it is 
represented in his book ” (HENGST.). 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq.: ‘‘ Hypocrites may indeed deceive 
men, but not God, Ps. xii. 2, 3” (CR.). Acts 
y.—‘‘So also the scribes and Pharisees came to 
Christ in the gospel: not that they wished to 
learn of Him, but for the purpose of tempting 
Him” (Lurur).—As the prophet is here warnec. 
of God, set right through the Spirit, so Jesus 
knew what was in man (John ii. 24, 25).—‘‘ We 
learn from this how false men are; for who 
could have supposed this of old men, who were 
near the grave?” (LUTHER. )—To listen to God is 
to get clear insight as to men.—‘‘ It is not wrong 
for one to ask counsel of teachers in doubtful 
cases; but those teachers are to give it not ac- 
cording to the imaginations of their own hea-t, 
but according to the leading of God’s word” 
(SraRKE). —‘‘ Those parties do not judge right'y 
who do not wish to put the images out of the 
temples until the idols are away out of men’s 
hearts. We ought rather to give testimony 
against both, because God in His word rejects 
images and idols alike. For if the former are 
not removed from the eyes of men, there remains 
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the danger that one may again worship them. 
From the adulterous woman, the clothes, rings, 
letters of her paramours must be taken away, 
that she may not again be reminded of her lovers. 
This holds good also of the spiritual adultery of 
superstition” (LuTHER).—‘‘Such a filthy idol is 
one’s own righteousness, the high opinion which 
a man has of his own works, Phil. iii. 7, 8” 
(Cooc.).—‘‘ Most men have something on which 
their heart’s dependence is placed, and in this 
way are chargeable with a refined species of 
idolatry. Hence it is no wonder if God does 
not hear their prayer, John ix. 81” (STARKE).— 
‘‘From the despisers of the truth the word of 
God is taken away, Acts xiii. 46” (O.).—The 
speaking and silence of God here, as in the case 
of Jesus before the Sanhedrim and before Pilate. 
—‘ Answering as well as greeting is a sign of 
good-will and friendliness; and so God shows His 
indignation when He does not answer, or does 
not answer as one desires. As e.g. happened to 
Saul” (Luruer).—Ver. 4. ‘‘God leaves sinners 
without answer and help, in order that they may 
come to the knowledge of their sin” (HENGST.). 
—Ver. 5. God aims at the heart of man.—Ver. 
6. Conversion is a step backward, but one which 
is also a step forward, and that from idols to the 
living God.—Vers. 7, 8. As with respect to 
whole lands, so with respect to the individual 
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ing all his asking after truth and speaking o1 
truth.—God manifests Himself therefore to hypo- 
crites also, but as righteousness. —‘‘God plants 
the pious, but roots out the ungodly, hearers and 
teachers alike” (STARCK).—Ver. 11. And yet all 
at last turns out for the good of His children. — 
‘‘If the flourishing of the false prophets serves 
to test the faith of the pious, their fidelity in 
confession, their stedfastness, the judgment on 
them and on those who follow them confirms the 
pious in their piety ” (LUTHER). —Even the burn- 
ing houses of the wicked are a light on the way 
of the pious.—The universal approbation which 
apostasy from God enjoys in the world would 
lead, if it were possible, to the very elect being 
seduced in such days as ours. And therefore not 
only must the world pass away with the lust 
thereof daily before the eyes of those who, blessed 
be God, can see, but striking judgments of God 
as well must confirm to those that hear God’s 
word the fact that it alone abideth for ever.— 
‘How merciful is God, who reclaims the wan- 
derers, and cleanses the polluted, and in His 
judgments still fulfils His promises!” (LUTHER. ) 
—Ver. 13. Land and people,—the former suffer- 
ing for the sake of the latter, the latter through 
the former.—Sin the destruction of the people.— 
‘* Although public calamities have their natural 
causes, they stand under God’s government ” 


man, visitation ends at last in utter destruction. |(STARKE).—Ver. 14. ‘*The Jews in all likelihood 
He that wooed to repentance adjudges to perdi-| placed much reliance on the commandments and 
tion. The heart which has become stone is re-| the intercession of the saints, and supposed that 
jected.—Lot’s wife, for example, is a sign; pro-|on this account they need not be afraid of the 
verbs are such as Sodom and Gomorrha, Dathan|threatenings of the prophets. But such empty 
and Abiram, Judas, ete.—The cutting off from | hope Ezekiel dismisses’’ (LUTHER).—Ver. 15 sq. 
Israel often takes place inwardly, so that only|‘‘lf the godly in such judgment cannot be 


the individual himself knows about it.— ‘‘ Al- 
though God does not always cause hypocrites to 
be publicly put to shame, yet the testimony of 
their own conscience is often punishment enough” 
(Cr.).—** Because God sees, hears, knows all, He 
will one day also give an answer as respects all, 
not only to pious hearts, but also to the ungodly, 
although such an answer is long delayed” (W.). 
—Vers. 9, 10. ‘‘ When the men of the world do 
not hear from the true prophets what they would 
like to hear, they are wont to seek out the false 
prophets. In this way they have already fallen 
into the judgment of God, for there are no false 
prophets without God’s will. But now they are 
expressly said to share also the judgment on the 
false prophets” (LUTHER).—‘‘Such miserable 
men, who themselves lie under the destiny of 
God, are led by Him whither they will not, and 
are hastening to meet the judgment, cannot pos- 
sibly furnish a staff for others” (HeNGsT.).—He 
wno does not wish the truth—and truth for man 
sonsists first of all in the knowledge of sin—is 
drought to ruin at last by the lie, notwithstand- 


heard when they pray for the ungodly, how 
much less will the latter find audience for their 
own persons!” (LuTHER.)—Godliness has the 
promise of this life also.—‘‘ The cause of wars is 
sin, which God means to punish; but He means 
to test the godly also in their patience, and to 
visit them” (LUTHER).—Vers. 21-23. ‘‘In a 
similar relation with the people of the Old 
Covenant stand the Christian nations, only that 
in their case the responsibility appears enhanced ” 
(HENest. ).—God’s righteousness is clearly mani- 
fested in those that perish, as well as by means 
of those that escape.—‘‘The ungodly man, so 
long as he remains unconverted, at most keeps 
in check, but never changes, his dispositien ” 
(LuTHrr).—‘‘ Comfort lies in the justification of 
the ways of God. Knowledge of the greatness 
and depth of sin—this is in all cases the chief 
foundation of the theodicy”” (HENGsT.).— Even 
these miserable ones may be an apologetic.—- 
“*So long as we do not understand that God on 
just grounds acts sternly, so long are our soula 
distressed and tormented ” (CALY.). 


4. The Parable of the Vine Tree for the Burning (ch. xv.). 


1,2 And the word of Jehovah came 


unto me, saying, Son of man, what shall 


the wood of the vine be more than any wood? the vine-branch which was 
3 among the trees of the forest ! Is wood taken thereof to do any work? Or 
4 do they take a peg of it to hang any vessel thereon? Behold, it is [was] 
given to the fire for fuel [fooa] ; its two ends the fire consumed, and its middle 


5 is scorched ; is it fit for any work ? 


Behold, in its uninjured state, it will not 


do for any work ; how much less, when the fire hath devoured it, and it is 
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6 scorched, will it still do for any work? ‘Iherefore, thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, As the wood of the vine among the wood of the forest, which ] 
have given to the fire for fuel, so have I given the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

7 And I have set My face against them; from the fire they went out, and the 
fire shall consume them ; and ye know that I am Jehovah, when I set M 

8 face against them. And I have made the land a desolation [a piineteal 
because they have committed treachery : sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 


Ver. 2. Sept.: . . 
Ver. 4. Taped 6 rupi ded0ras . . 


- Ver. 6. For PPI there is a plural reading: "YY. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


A figure (vers. 1-5) and its application (vers. 
6-8). The former is carried out in detail ; the 
latter follows in the shape of interpretation. 
With much plausibility, Neteler (comp. ver. 7 with 
ch. xiv. 22 sq.) refers what follows specially to 
“the remnant left over,” in support of which the 
connection with what precedes might be pleaded ; 
but it must not be forgotten that this remnant 
are the justification of the judgment on the 
whole; and hence, that the reference generally 
to Judah and Jerusalem is to be maintained. 

Ver. 2. The figure of the vine or vineyard is 
in current use for Israel (Deut. xxxii. 32; Isa. 
Wearmitos x. coder i. 215 Ps. lxxx) 9 [8]; Matt. 
xxi. 33 sq.) in manifold shades of meaning,— 
sometimes the noble vine, sometimes the degene- 
tate, sometimes thewildvine. The latter is perhaps 
the idea lying at the foundation, no stress, how- 
ever, being laid upon it; but the vine in general, as 
compared with other wood, is meant to be spoken 
of, so that the figure of the vine furnishes merely, 
as it were, the customary title of Israel. What 
superiority has Israel, although the so-called 
‘*¢vine,” as a nation over other nations? Culture 
makes the vine a vine, just as it causes it to 
bear noble fruit. Now, however, instead of the 
despised culture, there manifests itself the judg 
ment of God! Hence, also, ‘py: the wood of 


the vine.—7)7:"AY, not so much: what supe- ; 


riority has it? as rather: what will be its fate? 
how will it fare with it? as judginent is hinted 


at.— pyran. Every other wood can be made use 


of ; the vine, on the contrary, is of no service 
except for its fruit. The answer supposed for 
the question, therefore, not merely denies the claim 
to a better fate, but even makes the wood of the 
vine inferior to other wood, that is to say, when 
it fails of its aim. This is the intermediate 
thought, which the apposition (corresponding as 
it does with the accents): "aviK M037, explains. 


Differently the Sept. and Vulg. minor (commonly 


so called from parting or pruning; according to 
others, from intertwining; or, ‘“‘that which 
shoots ;” 7} is used to express a process—that 


of nipping off—derived from vine-culture) is the 

lant of the vine (Isa. xvii. 10), which accord- 
ingly has been removed from its original habitat 
in the wilderness, in order to be planted, to be 
enitivated. The masc. 4'7 refers to wood, as 


being the connection in which the MIDI is 
thought of. So also in what follows. 


- v1 dy yevorro— Vulg.: . .. quid fiet. 


+ Thy xeT Eviavroy xxBapaiy avons avedioxe— 


| not repaid the vlanting, and this is the case here 
|—but it is not expressly said that it had become 
| degenerate, had borne no fruit at all or bad fruit 
| (HENestT.: ‘‘ the vine-shoot which is among the 
| trees of the forest” =the vine which corresponds 
with the forest-trees in barrenness, as it is mere 
wood ; the wild vine does not occur at all in 
Scripture),—the questions that follow naturally 
suggest themselves in this connection.—Ver. 3. 
For use its diameter even unfits it (Hirzie) ; 
while its appearance is too paltry for ornament, 
|and it is too weak to bear anything except fruit. 
| —Ver. 4. Useless as wood, because it is of service 
merely for its fruit, it falls of right to the fire 
(John xv. 6; Matt. vii. 19). But still less is to 
be thought of it, and therefore, just as at the 
beginning (ver. 2) a question was put as to its 
fate, the question is renewed in view of the effect 
'of the fire. The two ends are in the application 
perhaps not so much the kingdom of the ter 
tribes and Judah, as rather those tribes of Israe- 
on the one side and on the other; so that the 
middle piece, which may still come in question, 
;is Judah with Jerusalem, or the latter alone. 74M) 





! 
‘ning into one another. What is in prospect is 
in part realized fact, on the ground of which a 
;further question is put (Matt. iii, 10; Heb. 
ivi. 8).—Ver. 5. 49m resumes the parallel 497 of 


ipartic. Niph. of q4n. Figure and reality run- 


iver. 4. What could not even be in its uninjured 


; state, can much less be when the case stands 

‘with it as in ver. 4. 

! The carrying out of the figure already indicated 

‘its reference generally; the application now inter- 
prets it expressly of the inhabitants of Jerusalem.— 
Ver. 6. ANS “wR, such a destiny as has just been 


made to take effect. Hbnest.: “‘ which I give” 
by a law of nature with regard to the vine.—Ver. 
7. Ch. xiv. 8.—From the fire, etc., that is to say, 
in the sense of vers. 4, 5. Already burnt, they 
would have required to be on their guard against 
the fire. Butin this way that is only ‘‘ the begin- 
ning of the end” (HENGsT.). Many expositors 
point specially to the experiences of the divine 
wrath under Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin. But 
comp. on vers. 4, 5. (Grot. proverbially : coming 
out of the one, the other will fall upon them. )-- 
Ch. v. 4, x. 2.—Ver. 8: Ch. xiv. 15, 16, 13. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 
1. The temple of Herod even was decked off 
with the ‘distinguishing mark” of Israel, the 
vine and its clusters (JosePHUsS, Wars of the Jews. 


If it has|v. 5. 4). 
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2, What is here called the ‘‘ wood,” Paul would 
express by the words: ‘‘ after the flesh.” 

3. *‘The chosen people of God, if they deny and 
profane the Holy Spirit of heavenly fruitfulness, 
who works in them, are, as regards the barren 
wood of their original stock, less than all other 
nations ” (UMBREIT). 

4, **a nation or an individual to whom God 
has made Himself known, and who turns His 
grace into lasciviousness, sinks far beneath those 
who have not known God. Heb. vi. 4 sq.” 
(HENGST.) 

5. ‘*The Church is not to be a wilderness, but 
a vineyard; is not to bear flowers only, or leaves 
and twigs merely, but fruit. She is not an apple- 
tree or fig-tree, but a vine. Wine cheers, inspirits, 
enlivens. Outwardly insignificant, there is the 
noblest power within. The grace of Christ work- 
ing through poor apostles” (A LAPIDE), 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 2.sq. The question as to superiority was 
ealled forth by the vainglory and self -compla- 
cency of Israel. They boasted of being superior, 
and therefore what they are to become is held 
up before them ; for it is not what we seem to 
ourselves to be that constitutes our superiority 
over others, but it is what has come out of us 
that will ultimately show whether we are to go 
to the right hand or to the left. The end decides 
the matter. It is not: the beginning good, 
everything good. — ‘‘ Our faith constitutes our 
superiority, proving itself as it does in our conduct 
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and edifying others” (STarcK).—If thou hast, why 
boastest thou thyself, seeing thou hast received 
it? Keep what thou hast, that no man rob thee of 
thy crown.—‘‘ The intention of the prophet is to 
humble the foolish self-confidence of the people, 
who boasted themselves of the gifts of God’s 
grace, as if they were mere natural excellences. 
On the ground of His benefits they took a stand 
against God” (CALv.).—‘‘The comparison with 
plants and trees is in many respects a suitable 
one for man” (STarcK).—‘‘ Believers have but a 
mean appearance before the world; but in Christ, 
the True Vine, they are fruitful, John xv.” 
(Srarkg.)—‘‘He who looks at the vine as re- 
gards its wood will scarce reckon it among the 
trees. It lies at the feet of the trees of the forest. 
Their wood far surpasses its wood. But because 
God had planted Israel, he came forth from the 
wilderness of all the nations. Out of Egypt God 
brought him (Ps. lxxx. 9[8]sq.). Other nations, 
on the contrary, flourished by means of arts 
riches, population, capacity for war, ete. These 
were lofty forest trees, which drew the eyes of all 
upon them. Israel stood and fell with God’s 
grace” (CALV.).—To the Jews the law was given 
very much as a vine-dresser’s knife, that they 
might bring forth more fruit. 

Ver. 6 sq. ‘‘God is always punishing ; but the 
punishment is unto destruction when He sets His 
face against the sinner’’ (LUTHER).—‘‘ The fact 
that one evil is past makes men secure without 
reason, for another comes after it” (STARCK).— 
‘‘Let us learn from this chapter to beware of 
fleshly security ” (LUTHER). 
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5. The Story of the Lewd Adulteress (ch. xvi.). 


And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Son of man, cause Jeru 
salem to know her abominations; And say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah unto 
Jerusalem: Thy origin [extraction] and thy birth is of the land of the Canaanite ; 
thy father was the Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite. And [as regards] thy 
birth, in the day that thou wast born, thy navel was not cut, neither wast 
thou washed with water for cleansing ; and thou wast not rubbed with salt 
at all, nor wast thou wrapt in swaddling-bands at all. No eye had pity upon 
thee [lookea upon thee compassionately |, to do one of these things tor thee, to bend 
over thee ; and thou wast cast out upon the face of the field [upon the open fela], 
in contempt of thy soul [life], in the day that thou wast born. And I passed 
by thee, and I saw thee stamping [or, tramplea] in thy, blood, and said unto thee, 
In thy blood live! and [yea] said unto thee, In thy blood live! Ten thousand 
[myriads] like the bud of. the field I made thee [to be, to become] ; and thou didst 
Increase [di'st grow up] and wax great, and camest to most excellent ornament; 
thy breasts became firm [rose u:], and thy hair grew, yet thou wast naked and 
bare. And I passed by thee, and saw thee, and, behold, [it was] thy time, a 
time of movements of love, and I spread My wing over thee, aud covered 
thy nakedness ; and I swore unto thee, and entered into covenant with thee 
—sentence of the Lord Jehovah—and thou becamest Mine. And I washed 
thee with water, and rinsed thy blood from off thee, and anointed thee with 
oil. And I clothed thee with broidered work, and shod thee with tachash 
and wrapped thee round with byssus, and covered thee with silk. And I 
decked thee with ornament, and put bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain 
about thy neck. And I put a ring in thy nose, and earrings in thine ears 
and a splendid crown upon thy head. And thou didst adorn thyself with 
gold and silver, and thy clothing was byssus and silk and broidergd work 
fine flour, and hor ey, and oil didst thou eat; and thou wast [becamest] exceed 
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ingly beautiful, and didst prosper into [attain unto] a kingdom [kingly authority on 
dignity]. And thy name went forth among the heathen for thy beauty ; for 
it was perfect through My adornment, which I put upon thee—sentcuice of 
the Lord Jehovah.—And [yet] thou didst trust in thy beauty, and didst play 
the harlot upon thy name, and didst pour out thy fornications upon every 
one that passed by; his it was. And thou didst take of thy garments, and didst 
make for thyself high places, spotted [patenea] ones, and didst play the harlot 
upon them: they should not come, neither should it be. And thou didst 
take articles of thy splendour [thy splendid jewels] of My gold and My silver, 
which I had given thee, and didst make for thyself images of men, and didst 
play the harlot with them. And thou didst take thy broidered garments, 
and didst cover them ; and My oil and My incense thou didst set before them. 
And My bread which I gave thee, fine flour, and oil, and honey I gave thee 
to eat, and thou didst set it before them as a sweet savour: and it was so— 
sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And thou didst take thy sons and thy daugh- 
ters, whom thou barest unto Me, and didst sacrifice them to them to devour ; 
was it less than thy whoredoms? And thou didst slay My sons, and gavest 
them up, in causing them to pass through [the fire] for them [e. for the idols], 
And with all thy abominations and thy whoredoms thou didst not remember 
the days of thy childhood [youtn], when thou wast naked and bare, wast 
stamping [trampled] in thy blood. And it came to pass after all thy wicked- 
ness—woe, woe unto thee! sentence of the Lord Jehovah—That thou didst 
build for thee a vault, and didst make for thee a high place in every street. 
At every head of a way [crossway, parting-way] thou didst build thy high place, 
and didst put to shame [atastapnor] thy beauty, and didst spread out thy 
feet to every passer-by, and didst multiply thy whoredoms. And thou 
didst whore after the sons of Egypt, thy neighbours, great of flesh, and 
didst multiply thy whoredoms, to provoke Me to anger. And, behold, I 
stretched out My hand over thee, and diminished thy allowance, and gave 
thee to the soul of them that hated thee, the daughters of the Philis- 
tines, who were ashamed of thy lewd way. And thou didst whore after 
the sons of Asshur for want of being satisfied ; and thou didst whore with 
them, and still wast not satisfied. And thou didst increase thy whore- 
dom unto the land of Canaan, Chaldea, and even with this wast not satis- 
fied. How exhausted [spent witn longing] is thy heart—sentence of the Lord 
Jehovah—when thou doest all this, the doing of an imperious whorish woman. 
When thou didst build thy vault at the head of every way, and madest thy 
high place in every street, thou wast not like the harlot, to scorn the hire. 
The woman that committeth adultery under her husband receiveth strangers ! 
To all harlots they give [are accustomed to give] a present [agit], and [yer] thou 
gavest thy presents to all thy lovers, and didst make presents to them, to 
come to thee on every side for thy whoredoms. And there was in thee 
the contrary of women ; in thy whoredoms they did not follow after thee for 
whoredom, and in thy giving of hire when no hire was given to thee; and 
[so] thou wast the contrary.—Therefore, O harlot, hear the word of Jehovah. 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Because thy brass was poured out [emptied out], 
and thy nakedness uncovered in thy whoredoms with thy lovers, and with all 
the filthy idols of thy abominations, and according to the blood of thy sons, 
whom thou hast given unto them; Therefore, behold, I am gathering all 
thy lovers, to whom thou wast pleasant, and all whom thou hast loved, with 
all whom thou hast hated ; and I gather them against thee from round about, 
and uncover thy nakedness unto them, and they see ail thy nakedness. And 
I judge thee with the judgments of adulteresses and of those who shed blood 
and I make thee into blood of fury and jealousy. And I give thee into their 
hand, and they throw down thy vault, and demolish thy high places ; and 
they strip thee of thy clothes, and take the articles of thy splendour [thy splenaie 
jewels], and leave thee naked and bare. And they bring up a company against 
thee, and cast at thee with stones, and hew thee down with their swords 
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41 Mad aS bare thy houses with fire, and execute judgments upon thee before 
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the eyes of many women ; and I make thee cease from being a harlot, neither 
shalt thou give hire any more. And I make My fury rest in thee, and My 
jealousy departs from thee; and I take rest, and I will no more be angry. 
Because thou hast not remembered the days of thy childhood [youth], and 
didst rage against Me in all this, behold, I also have given thy way upon thy 
head—sentence of the Lord Jehovah—and hast thou not committed lewdness 
above all thy abominations } ; 

Behold, every one that deals in proverbs shall utter a proverb against 
thee, saying, As is the mother, so is her daughter. Thou art thy mother’s 
daughter, that spurneth [casteth of] her husband and her children; and 
thou art the sister of thy sisters, who spurned their husbands and their 
children ; your mother is a Hittite, and your father an Amorite. And 
thy great sister is Samaria, she and her daughters, that dwell at thy left ; 
and thy smaller sister than thou, that dwelleth on thy right, is Sodom and 
her daughters. And [yet] thou didst not walk in their ways, nor didst after 
their abominations ; as only a little, thou wast more corrupt [didst act more cor- 
ruptly} than they in all thy ways. As I live—sentence of the Lord Jehovah— 
if Sodom thy sister hath done,.she and her daughters, as thou hast done and 
thy daughters! Behold, this was the iniquity of Sodom thy sister: pride, 
fulness of bread, and rest free from care [tranquil security], were to her and her 
daughters ; and the hand of the poor and needy she did not take hold of 
[strengthen]. And they were haughty, and committed abomination before Me ; 
and I removed them when I saw it. And Samaria hath not committed the 
half of thy sins; and thou didst multiply thy abominations more than they 
and didst justify thy sisters by all thy abominations which thou didst. Thou 
also bear [take upon thee] thy disgrace [shame], which thou didst adjudge to thy 
sisters ; by thy sins, wherein thou hast done more abominably than they, they 
will be more righteous than thou ; and [yea] also be thou ashamed, and bear 
thy disgrace, because thou didst justify thy sisters. 

And | turn back their misery, the misery of Sodom and her daughters, and 
the misery of Samaria and her daughters, and the misery of thy miseries 
in the midst of them. That thou mayest bear thy disgrace, and be 
ashamed of all that thou hast done, in that thou comfortest them. And thy 
sisters, Sodom and her daughters, shall return to their first estate, and Samaria 
and her daughters shall return to their first estate, and thou and thy daugh- 
ters shall return to your first estate. And Sodom thy sister was not for a 


7 report in thy mouth in the day of thy haughtinesses, Before thy wickedness 


was discovered, as at the time of the scorn of the daughters of Aram, and of 
all her [Jerusalem's] surroundings, the daughters of the Philistines, who despised 
thee round about. Thy lewdness and thy abominations, thou hast borne 
[vearest] them—sentence of Jehovah. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah: And 
I did with thee as thou hast done, who didst despise the oath to break the 
covenant. And [yet] I remember My covenant with thee in the days of thy 
childhood [youn], and establish unto thee an everlasting covenant. And 
thou rememberest thy ways, and art ashamed, when thou receivest thy sisters, 
those greater than thyself along with those smaller than thyself; and I give 
them to thee for daughters, and not by thy covenant; And I establish My 
covenant with thee ; and thou knowest that Iam Jehovah. To the end thou 
mayest remember, and be ashamed, and there may be no more opening of thy 
mouth because of thy disgrace, when I cover for thee all that thou hast done: 
sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 


Ver. 4. Sept: . . odx idnous +. pexorous vou... odx tAovelns cov xpiorov wov— Vulg.: nones loa in saiuem—= 
Sept., Syr., hex., and Arabic read: TW, ubera tua. 

Ver. 5... . 6pbarwos mou imi cos. . . rovray, Tov rocluy th ims oor. . . TH oXOALOTHTI ons buxns cov— 

Ver. 6... . regupuevny iv rw ole... ix ror aiuoros cou 4 Lem cov, ®. eaguvew (ver. 7.)—For %M, there is a reading 
YN, vita tua. 
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Ver. 7... . x. slants tis roAus roAcov— Vulg : Vultiplicatam quasi germen... et ingressa es et pervenists ad 
aendum muliebrem; . . . nuda et confusione plena.—For D1, there isa reading: JTW. 
Ver. 8... . ds xcipoc xarudvovray. Vulg.: tempus tuum, tempus amantium. 


Ver. 12. x. idwxa iveeriov tai Tov wuRTnpe Tov... x oTESLVOY xavYNTEOS— 


Ver. 13. For qen2on, there is a reading: perry, et vestimenia tua; Sept., Syr. 
Ver. 15... . dci%ioras— Vulg.: .. . ut ejus sieres—Sept. reads: JN1I3N, in the sing, 


Ver. 16... . 2. ob em elosrns 083° od em yernras. Vulg.: .. . sicut non est factum neque futurum est. 

Vers, 19, 20, 21. . . . #. ‘ysvero perm raeure .. . x. tAaBes . . . ‘Ds imp ikeropvevens, x. iodukus 7. vexve. .. iv ve 
@rorporialecbas ce airo iv abrois. (Many Crdices and the Complut. have the plural: ]°F))ITMND; see also vers. 25, 26.) 

Ver. 27. "Ewy 3¢ txreva ray... x. ekupw... x. rapadwow ct eis puyus ... reg ixxAivourns ot ix +. ddov wou 41 
hetbnocas. Vulg.: et aufseram justificationem tuam —(Another reading: YTIN).) 

Ver. 28... . Quyaurtpus*Acooup . . . x ikeropyeveas x. obx ivgutizam, 

~ Ver. 29. % ixdrnbovas rnv dicbnxny oov xpos yuv Xev. x. Kxad— Vulg.: ... in terra Chan. cum Chaldeis— 

Ver. 30. Ti dix0w ry fuyxrepe vou... iv rw roinous ce. . . x. EkETopvevoas tpioows Ev sos Ooyatpaciy corn— Vulg.: 
In quo mundabo cor tuum .. cum facias omnia hee... ? 

Ver. 31... . %. iyevov ws ropyn cuvayoure mictwxare Vulg.:... nec facta es quasi meretrix fastidio augens pre- 
tium, sed (ver. 32) quasi .ulier adullera— i 

Ver. 32. “H quvn . . dmotw vor, supe +. avdpos airns axuBavovoe miclopare saoty (ver. 33) +. Exwopvevousiy adem 
Sporsdidov wicbauarae. K ov dsdaxas. . . 

Ver. 34... . Hkerrpaumevoy rapa +. yuvecinas tv Tr. ropvese ov, x. Mere Cov ETOpverXactY by TH TpoTdidoves ob soOapLnTe 


%. o0: wir) odx d00y— Vulg.: «¢ post te non erit fornicatio— 
Ver. 36. For 75), the Sept., Chald., Arab., Vulg. read: "O73. 


Ver. 37... . %. aroxururpw +. cums cov xpos avTovs— 

Ver. 40... . &Zovoiy iri ce CxAous— 

Ver. 42. . . . %. od em mepievnow ovxeri. 

Ver. 43. . 2% dures WE... %. ObTWS imoinyous T. eOESEAY Tov Ext THTKS T. kvOMIass cov. VUlg.:.. . provocast 


2... et non fici juxta scelera tua in omnibus abominationibus tuis. (For WN, there is a reading: JWN12, which 
also that of Syr. and Ara —Sept., Syr., and Arab. read: YW, without the negation ) 
Ver. 46... . % xpecBurepe . . . 4 vewrspa— 
Ver.47. K oid’ ds... ode xara... rapu uixpov x. Urepueions— Vulg.: fecisti pauxillum minus; pene scelera- 
dora fecisti. (Another reading: DMD.) 
Ver. 49... . x. dv eb Onvic olvov oxraraday airy — 
Ver. 50. Vuly.: sicut vidisti. (Another reading: T°81 WW.) 
Ver. 51. Another reading: MJ!D%, pre illa. 
Ver. 53. Vulg.: £t convertam restituens eas conversione Sodomorum c. filiabus . . . et conversione Samari#.,.@ 
tonvertam reversionem tua — 
Ver. 55... . aroxararrabycovras xls youy om’ apyns— 
Ver. 56. x. ci on Hy Zodoun— 
Ver. 57. x0 rou... 6y rporoy vuy évesdos si— Vulg.: Palestinarum— (Another reading: ON M3 (Edom), Syr.) 
Ver. 61. x. darw abrus coi tis vixodopry— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. Vers. 2-14. The Grace at the Beginning. 


The humbling prophetic discourse passes from} In this way (comp. Deut. xxxii.) the abomina- 
the designation of the vine to that other, where| tions (ch. vii. 3, 4, 9) of Jerusalem—representing 
Jerusalem specially is spoken of as the ‘‘daughter”’| the people in their own land—are to be the more 
of Zion. At the basis of such a conception of the} affectingly brought home to her consciousness, 
people, é.e. of Judah as a woman in their still] are to be held up before her in so much the more 
standing capital city, the leader of fashion, there, shameful a light (‘* the abominations of Canaan,” 
lies the mystery of Jehovah’s covenant as a mar-| HAv.). ‘‘ He first loved us,” is the golden back- 
riage. To the course of sinning stretching over] ground for the dark and gieeny aes which 

; : ; ; 4» | follows, but which even in Ver. 2 is kept in view, 
ee oe Tolerende to yD roy and already in Ver. 8 hints at Jerusalem’s Canaan- 
in ch. xy. 8, there corresponds the detailed picture, |itish origin. Of such a nature are those abomina- 
which borrows its colours and therewith obtains | tions of hers which the prophet is to make known to 
its justification from the thoroughly sensual | Jerusalem, that such an inference seems justifiable, 
idolatry into which the people had fallen. It|/and one that may be Urawn. (Kimchi, Grotius, 
is spoken after the manner of the Hast, and must}have supposed an announcement by means of a 
be translated into the language of the West,—in | letter !)—As in the figurative expression : 7733 
other words, traced back to its spirit and the ideas | ‘ : Me 
lying underneath. The story which is therein |(from 7773, to dig), the reference is to the place 
related is in so preponderating a degree a story of ies P 
sin(vers. 2-34), and the punishment of sin (vers. 35— | Where metals are found (comp. Isa. li. 1), or to 
52), that the glimpse of grace, with which the long | the source (Hay. compares ch. xxi. 35 [30], and 
chapter conclndes, only occupies the verses 53-63. understands : ‘‘place of generation,” corresponding 
(** The whole representation runs on like a pro- to the father, just as the place of birth corre- 
aoe drama, which in an earthly picture sets! sponds to the mother), so also nitdin, which is 

orth so vividly the contlict of the holy love o : ; ; 

God with man’s unfaithfulness, that many a| likewise in the plural, means something be-onging 
reader certainly, with feelings of shame, will|to the sphere of nature. The higher divine 
exclaim : My soul has been the faithless spouse of | origin of the people is, in fact, lost sight of ; they 
‘God !—ScHMIEDER.) are conceived of as regards the land of thev 
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natural development, where their capital city is 
situate. ‘The intermediate thought is the implied 
accusation, that they have not dealt with the 
inhabitants of the land in accordance with the 
promise (comp. Ex. xxiii. 32 sq.; Deut. vii. 1 
sq.), but have become degenerate like them, and 
therefore themselves ripe for extermination. Just 
as in John viii. 44, in contrast with Abraham, 
“the devil” is spoken of as the ‘‘father’”’ of the 
Jews, so here the Amorite (Gen. xv. 16; Josh. x. 
5), who by himself, or also along with the Hittite, 
is elsewhere named instead of the Canaanite in 
general, either because these two were the most 
distinguished of the Canaanitish nations, or be- 
cause with them more than the rest of the 
Cunaanites the earliest reminiscences of the 
fathers of the Jewish people were connected (Gen. 
Xxlil., xxvi. 34, 36, xxvil. 46, xxviii. 1, 6, 8). 
Where, as here, the reference was to the land, it 
was the Canaanite (in Greek: the Phcenician) 
who principally came into consideration with the 
Jews (Gen. xxxvilil. 2). What is implied in the 
expression Canaanite might be seen already in 
Gen. ix. 25, were not the Hamitic corruption of 
this people (comp. in what follows the different 
hints of this) a fact established from profane 
literature even. The close intercourse with tlie 
Semitic tribes, already carried on in earliest times, 
is reflected especially in the Semitic character of 
the language of Canaan ; it was the overpowering 
spirit of the Semitic to which almost all the 
Hamitie dialects have succumbed : so much the 
more ignominious must the spiritual dependence 
of the degenerate Jews, with which Ezekiel charges 
them, appear. (Comp. Zeph. i. 11.)—Ver. 4. 
The circumstances connected with the birth, of 
which the description is still continued in ver. 5, 
point to Egypt, where the nation first saw the 
light of day.—pra537, inf.: the being born. The 


dagesh after shurek is unusual.—p>5 and Jaw, 


both times 4 with dagesh : shorrech, chorrath.— 


The bandaging and cutting of the navel-cord, as 
is necessary after the birth for the independent 
life of the child. And just as in this way there 
is expressed what is necessary, so in the washing 
with water we have what is customary and fit. 
wD only here ; probably a Chaldaic form for 


mywr. Other derivations from yyy or mye: 


ad lenimentum, JaRrcut: ‘‘for brightness,” Coce. : 
ad jucundum aspectum mewm.—What was done 
elsewhere to new-born infants (according to Galen), 
and is still done in the East down to the present 
day, in order to harden the tender skin, according 
to Hav. and Hitz., because of the symbolic mean- 
ing of salt, in order to express the hope and wish 
for a vigorous life,—Augusti derives from this 
the usual sprinkling of salt in baptism,—is perhaps 
at the same time intended to serve for a more 
thorough cleansing, or (according to others) for 
healing the wound of the navel. It was not 
fostering care that fell to the lot of Israel’s 
national life in the times that succeeded Joseph 
when they grew from a family into a nation, but 
envy, persecution, contempt on the part of the 
Ugyptians ; so that they must have looked like 
un exposed Bedouin female infant (foundling) 
abandoned to its misery (a heathen custom pre- 
vailing in many quarters), given over to perish. — 
Ver. 5. Those who had looked up to Joseph did 





not even look down with compassion on thee.— 
‘‘The existence (soul) of Israel as a nation was 
an object of abhorrence to the Egyptians. The 
image of a child the more suitable, as Moses, 
the type of his people, was actually exposed,”’ etc. 
(Hencst.) [Others: inasmuch as thou wast to 
them an object of loathing ; or: in the loathing 
which thou hadst of thine own life.] Such out- 
ward misery is not conceivable without a cor- 
responding inward misery. Hengst. makes the 
wretched condition in Egypt to be a punishment 
of the evil tendencies dwelling in Israel from of 
old (Gen. xv. 13, 14). 

In contrast with such neglect (ver. 4) and suck 
treatment (ver. 5) on the part of man, the divine 
compassion rises up into greater prominence in 
Ver. 6. Jehovah is portrayed after the simili- 
tude of a king (as so often in the German legends 
a king’s son finds a deserted maiden), who passed 
thereby, perhaps on the chase.—In the blood still 
adhering from the time of birth (Juv. Sat. 7: 
adhuc a matre rubentem). But by this expression 
is at the same time meant to be signified the 
danger to the life of the child, aud not merely its 
impurity (quanguam feda es sanguine, volo te 
vivere). [TArcum and Rasut: of the blood of 
circumcision and of the passover lamb ; the verse 
Blessing in the ritual of cireumcision.] As in 
this way from the very commencement I. 


is connected in thought with the desperate move- 
ment or situation of the child, in like manner it 
is afterwards to be joined both times with 7. 


It is from the first the word of promise (pb ape 


twice), but as being seriously meant and certain, 
and hence continued without interruption, ren- 
dered more vivid by means of the repetition. 
nopiann. Hithpalel of p33, Gus. : given up to 


be trodden under foot. The root-meaning is ‘‘ to 
tread down,” ‘‘to trample.” (‘This child was 
able to survive such trampling” Hxnest.) 
Hav.: ‘‘despised,” in a derivative signification. 
The continued promise of life in the midst of 
danger continually threatening, makes us think 
besides of Ex. iii. 2.—In Ver. 7 there follows 
the mightily etticacious blessing in the increase of 
the people, a visible confirmation and realization 
of the word of promise (Ex. i. 7, 12). Aceord- 
ing to Hitzig, we have by this means a transition 
from the figure to the thing signified. According 
to Hengst., the subject in hand is an ideal child, 
that comes to view in a multiplicity of separate 
existences; 95 is not one myriad, but a 


numerical measure, an ideal unity, embracing a 
multitude of actual myriads (Num. x. 36; Deut. 
XXXiil. 17).—o typ “TVA, either: into the age 


when maidens think of dress and finery (when 
would that be?), or, from the fact of her being 
naked, of the highest charm of youthful beauty, 
which would quite fit into the context. [ Hav. : 
“‘the most distinguished morning-time of life, 
the most beautiful season of youth.” And just 
as he appeals in support of this view to Ps. ciii. 5 
[4], so Hitzig at the same time appeals to Ps. 
xxxil. 9 for an explanation in the sense: ‘‘and 
thou wentest along in the ornament of cheeks.”’) 
—The sprouting hair about the pudenda as a sign 
of becoming marriageable. Indecent (Hav.) 
nakedness is not the subject in hand, but mere] 5 
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nakedness in contrast with clothing and orna- 
ment. 

Ver. 8 brings to view a significant act of grace 
on Jehovah’s part, parallel to that in ver. 6. The 
parallel is not, that after ‘‘the founding of the 
city” there comes now ‘‘its passing into the 
hands of Israel, and that for the dwelling-place of 
Jehovah ;” nor that in the one case we have 
“the wandering horde,” and in the other ‘‘the 
covenant at Sinai” (Hitz.); but it consists in 
this, that as Jehovah’s mercy was shown to the 
people by their preservation and increase in Egypt, 
so it was shown by their deliverance from Egypt, 
which reached its immediate close in the giving 
of the law at Sinai; in the former case more 
outwardly, in the latter for the most part in an 
inward way.—Thy time, connected by means of 
the ‘‘seeing” with what goes before, is defined 
by the following p45 ny (wooing-time), as mean- 


ing that the marriageable one has become ripe 
for love.-—The spreading of the corner of the 
upper garment and the covering of the nakedness 
symbolize in general, that He took the miserable, 
helpless one under His protection, interested 
Himself in her; specially, however, with the 
thought of conferring the honour of betrothal, 
mairiage—comp. Ruth iii. 9 (in which connection 
Coce. makes mention of the covering cloud at the 
departure from Egypt and the passage through 
the Red Sea) ; a thought which is solemnly carried 
out in the swearing and entering into covenant, 
by means of which Israel, grown into a nation, 
now became the peculiar people of Jehovah. 
Canin chy <x. 90, 650 Hix xIx.5 xx. 2, 5, xxiv. 5 
Deut. v. 2; Eph. v. 32.—Ver. 9 in part resumes 
ver. 4, in order to make the cleansing appear as 
thorough as possible ; even what still cleaved to 
Israel from his birth was to be put away, the 
reason being that they were sanctified by God to 
be wholly and entirely His people, to occupy a 
priestly place among the nations. This peculiar 
destiny of Israel as a nation is symbolized by 
the washing. [HAv.: cleansing in the solemn 
covenant-sacrifice, Ex. xxiv. Hitz., as already 
older expositors: of the laws of cleansing, e.g. 
Ley. xv. 19.] At the reception into the royal 
harem, lengthened preparations, especially puri- 
fications, are customary in the East ; comp. Ksth. 
ii. 12; Ruth iii. 3. To the same category belongs 
also the anointing. We are not debarred from 
thinking of spiritual benefits—the gifts of the 
Spirit in Israel.—Ver. 10. After the cleansing 
and anointing comes the clothing, in view already 
of the kingly character of Israel generally, Ex. 
xix. 6; Ps. xlv. The Egyptian colouring of the 
painting is at the same time, perhaps, not unin- 
tentional.— ppp, from pp (to puncture), 1s em- 


proidered work, specially of variegated colours ; 
here with gold and silver, figures, flowers, etc. 
The art of working in various colours is even at 
the present day very much developed among the 
Kgyptians.—yinm, elsewhere only in the Penta- 


euch, of the outermost covering of the tabernacle 
and of the sacred furniture ; here manifestly an 
article of luxury. Some have thought of the seal, 
the dolphin, the fox, a species of hyena, etc. 
(Winer, Realw. ii. p. 596 sq.), of whose skin 
the shoes were manufactured. The old transla- 
tions, on the contrary, leave out of view the 
material, and lay stress upon the colour of the 











leather ; not exactly blue, but of a dark colour, 
red, violet. Bynaus, De Calc. Hebr.: scarlet. 
HEncsv. : morocco. Niebuhr heard in Ambia, 
from a learned Jew, that tachash is the red 
coloured skin of theram. To tanning and colour. 
ing the root-meaning of the word may possibly 
have some reference.—yiyi, Egyptian shens or 


shenti (comp. ch. ix. 2), means, like Bdeoos, cotton, 
of which splendid garments were worn, but also 
linen, which is fine like cotton. Here the finest 
linen headband (turban) must be meant (wn), 


Ex, xxviii. 39.—9D9N) (comp. ver. 8) in no 


way necessitates the meaning of covering with a 
veil (Hirz.), but ver. 13 uses the word ‘yy of the 


clothing, which is, according to the tradition of 
the Jewish commentaries, silk (rpixax70v= threads 
fine like hair), but according to Hitzig, coloured 
cloth. Comp. Braunius, De Vest. ete. At all 
events, it is meant to be the highest degree of 
splendour, where the clothing even is like orna- 
ment.—Vers. 11 and 12. Plainly the bride’s 
ornaments, by the detail of which the rich and 
splendid era of Solomon is still more vividly set 
before us. Comp. besides, Gen. xxiv. 22, 30, 47. 
But if even the chain about the neck is something 
peculiar (Gen. xli. 42), so above all is the crown 
(Lam. i. 1; Isa. Ixii. 3; Jer. xiii. 18).— Ver. 13. 
In consequence of the divine adorning, Israel 
could adorn herself (sy) ‘ww, one of Ezekiel’s 


paronomasias), and nothing was too costly ; and 
to such riches corresponded the maintenance, the 
rest of the living, as the husband has to provide 
it for his wife, above all in the East. The choice. 
delicacies appear to form the contrast to the usual 


food of the people in Egypt. By the word nab 


there is now expressed whut was hinted at already, 
along with the priestly elements in what goes. 
before. By means of their kingdom the kingly 
character of the people in general was suitably 
represented before the heathen nations also, but 
so much the more gloriously as the Messianic 
idea was symbolized thereby. Besides, there is. 
also a preparation for ch. xvii. Comp. in addition, 
Cant. vii. 7 [6]; Lam. ii. 15.—The extraordinary 
beauty of Israel is their law (Deut. iv. 6 sq.) and 
their Messiah (Ps. xlv. 3 [2]).—Ver. 14. Already 
exemplified in Ex. xv. 14 sq.; still farther in 
1 Chron. xiv. 17; 1 Kings x. Let it be noted 
that Israel is thus spoken of as perfect through 
Jehovah, of grace, not by nature or by reason of 
merit. Faithfulness, therefore, would have kept 
them in this glory. (Hos. ii. 10[8]; Mie. ii. 9.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


Lee Mag second stage of this allegorical history,. 
exhibited in vers. 8-14, represents the singular 
honour and glory conferred on the ideal virgin in 
her exaltation to the rank of a spouse to the as 
of Zion, and her decoration with apparel suite 

to her elevated station. . . . The descriptiun 
presents a vivid and impressive image of the 
singular goodness of God to Israel, from tne time 
that He visited them in Egypt, and raiseil them. 
from the low and depressed condition which they 
held there, to the nearest fellowship with Himself, 
and the highest place among the kingdoms of the 
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earth. The relation formed between Jehovah and 
Israel at that interesting period had already been 
move thar once represented under the image of 
the marriage-union.” See Isa. 1. 1, liv. 1; Hos. 
i.-iii. ; Jer. ii. 2. ‘‘Indeed, no earthly relation 
could so fitly have been employed as that of 
marriage to exhibit the nature of that hallowed 
union, in virtue of which the Lord not only con- 
ferred upon them the rich dowry of temporal 
good, but also graciously condescended to main- 
tain with them a most intimate and endearing 
interchange of love. . . . It is the internal re- 
lationship established between them and God, 
and the spiritual blessings immediately growing 
out of it, which are here primarily and chiefly 
referred to. Even the outward temporal blessing 
secured in the covenant, and in part also realized, 
should never have been viewed as an ultimate 
and independent good, but rather as the expres- 
sion and emblem of something higher and better. 
They were not properly blessings at all, except in 
so far as they were held in connection with the 
favour of Heaven, and bespoke the fellowship of 
love that subsisted between Jehovah and His 
people. . . . But considering the state in which 
they were found in Egypt, they much needed to 
undergo a process of purification, to fit them for 
bearing aright so high and ennobling a character. 
That many rites of cleansing should have been 
prescribed to them, and a long course of prepara- 
tory discipline appointed, only betokened the 
Lord’s earnest desire to have them qualified for 
the exalted state and destiny He wished them to 
fill. And throughout, nothing was wanting of 
tender compassion and faithful dealing on His 
part. From the first He crowned them with marks 
of His goodness. A fulness of power and glory 


rested on them far surpassing what their numbers ; or—shall we say?—laid out with variegated 


alone might have warranted them to expect. And 
when the kingdom at last rose to meridian splen- 
dour, and received the confirmation and enlarge- 
ment given to it, especially in the days of David 
and Solomon, the surrounding heathen were com- 
pelled to own that there is a great reality in the 
favour and blessing of Heaven. They saw in 
Israel, as a people, living monuments of the 
mighty efficacy of divine grace, how it can exalt 
the feeble, and lay the powers of the world, as well 
as the bounties of nature, under contribution to 
the furtherance of its beneficent designs. ””—Fatr- 
BAIRN’S Ezekiel, pp. 166-168.—W. F.] 


Vers. 15-34, The Horrible Unfaithfulness. 


Ver. 15 is in the form of an introduction, which 
announces two parts of what follows: (1) the 
nature, (2) the extent (ver. 23 sq.) of the people’s 
sinning. The inmost nature of it is represented 
as being a trusting (ma) in the gift, conceived 


of apart from the Giver, hence as self-righteous- 
ness, pride, security. The way in which such a 
self-pleasing disposition expressed itself is por- 
trayed, in accordance with the image of a wife, as 
fornication, alike in a political and in a religious 
point of view, from the time of Solomon. qov-by 


(in connection with ver. 14), on the ground of 
the report, the fame of thy beauty ; on that ground, 
relying thereupon as upon a charter, that thou 
certainly hadst the name above others, as if no- 
thing could rot) thee of thy privilege (Jude 4; 








Rev. xviii. 7). [Others : ‘‘ because of” (so Eng 
Vers.) ; or: “notwithstanding,” forgetting the 
name which thou hadst received from thy hus- 
band; or: against, i.e. against thy husband, sa 
that adultery would be specified, which is dragged 
in from ver. 32.] Deut. xxxii. 15; Hos. xiii. 
6.—The flowing forth of unrestrained desire, 
the extent to which the degeneracy reached, is 
expressed in the strongest way in the words. 


and didst pour out, etc. (ch. xiv. 19).— 7) i. 


Henast.: ‘his be it,” as if the words of the 
adulteress, that is to say, to him will | yield 
myself. Hrrz. : »°, though at some distance, 1 


the only possible subject ; properly 47, but the 


copula has fallen away because of 35 going before. 
Kurer.: his it became, indefinitely: what thou 
hadst to bestow. A contrast to % am : ‘and 


thou becomest mine,” in ver. 8. (Comp. Ps. xlv. 
12 [11].) 

Ver. 16. A description in detail of the idolatry 
and the idolatrous worship as an abuse of the gifts 
and blessings of Jehovah, and a more and more 
heinous robbery of Him.-—The worship of the 
high places was still a worship of Jehovah, but 
was already a self-willed degeneracy from the 
command that there should be one sanctuary 
(Deut. xii.), a divergence according to fancy and 
foreign examples. The pjpa are in themselves 


high places, natural heights set apart for worship, 
meant as they were to help the lacking elevation 
of heart, affecting as they did the high flight of 
the imagination ; here, in connection with the 
garments: tents, made of variegated stuffs for 
garments, or provided with curtains of the same, 


carpets, seeing that such things were woven by 
women for the Punic Venus (2 Kings xxiii. 7). 
HeEncst. : ‘‘small idol-temples for domestic use.” 
Ewa.p : smallaltars (vers. 24, 31). The worship 


of Astarte (?). Because of the epithet: nixdp, 


Hitzig makes mention of ‘‘ smaller pieces of cloth 
also,” but rejects the interpretation: ‘‘ patched * 
high places ; referring, however, to Gen. xxx. 35 
sq. (‘‘the sensuous piety became wanton over the 


party-coloured rags !”)—pavby, mase., referring 
to 4a, the by pointing to the ‘high places,” i.e, 
to the high places thus clothed. [HENest.: to 
be referred to the paramours, in the sense of: 


‘‘with them.” Others: on the carpets (?) in the 
tent-temples. ]—njxa, a paronomasia with njp9. 


nino ni, i.e. according to the law of Israel. 


They ought not to findentrance. [Cocc.: which 
do not come from God to you, like the ark and 
the temple, but are inventions of your own heart !] 


mn xr, in reference to the clause: ‘‘and didst 


play the harlot upon them.” [Others: the like 
has not come to pass, nor willit ever be. HENgst. : 
the like shall not come nor happen, as denoting 
unprecedented shanielessness. | 

Ver. 17. A contrast between what was taken 
and the purpose for which it was taken. At the 
same time there now comes into view (npr in 


ver. 18 for the third time) the robbery of J ehovah, 
Images of men—(idolatry in general) because of 
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the figure of a woman the idols are represented 


as men. [HAy.: images of the membrum virile 
(phallus). wap: penates (teraphim), covered 


with ornament, set up in the house, honoured 
with lectisternia.j|— Ver. 18. The ‘‘ covering,” 
according to Hitzig, is meant of the clothing of 
the idols with splendid’drapery ; Movers : of the 
wrapping up of the phal/i, when they are placed 
in the shrine. The ‘‘ setting before” them took 
place in sacrifice (Lev. ii. 1, 2).—My, not only as 
being from God, but still more as being destined 
for Him (Ex. xxx. 23-25). “Ch. vi. 13, viii. 11.— 
Ver. 19. As for the erection of sanctuaries (ver, 
16) and the making of idols (ver. 17), so for the 
honour paid to the same, Israel deprived herself 
not only of her clothes, but even of. the divine 
food (ver. 13). The rich heathen worship of 
Hither Asia !— 73), not interrogatively, but the 


simple shocking fact.—Ver. 20. The last step of 
apostasy, even their own children !— sFpRM) once 





more, as in vers. 18, 17, 16.—The worship of 
Moloch, as it existed from the time of Ahaz. pa} 


is : to slay in sacrifice ; and the same thing is ex- 
pressed by by, with which pny in ver. 21 is 


to be connected, in order to explain to us F*ayq3 


as a lustration in the shape of burning; 2 Kings 
Xxill. 10; Jer. xxxii. 35, vii. 31. Hurnesr.: 
“‘The passing through was the mode of slaying, 
and the devouring was the consequence of it. 
The idol was supposed to be present in the fire.” 
—To the question: ' p17, a negative answer is 


expected, as in ch. viii. 17: Was it (the sacrificing 
of the children) less than, etc.? On the contrary, 
it far exceeded them. [HAv.: Was there still 
too little of your whoredom? namely, to stop with 
vers. 15-19. Henest.: Hadst thou too little of 
thy whoredoms?! Instead of : ‘ thy,”’ we have in 
Ver. 21: My; what was in the former relation 
inhuman, was in the latter not only a robber’s, 
but also a murderer’s outrage against God.—Ver. 
22. Where there is now a transition to the extent 
of the idolatrous actings, we have a very suitable 


retrospective glance in recapitulation (53), and, 


corresponding to the worst degree of outward 
idolatry, the forgetfulness of God in the inmost 
heart. The recollection of the first condition 
(vers. 6, 7) would necessarily have become the 
remembrance of Jehovah. Self-pleasing (ver. 15) 
did not allow it to come to this, but such non- 
remembrance was the parent of such gratitude. 
Ver. 23. The extent to which, with such aggra- 
vation, the unfaithfulmess reached. The picture, 
hitherto having reference to religious matters, 
now assumes a political hue. It appears that the 
representation given in vers. 15-22 is now used 
as a clothing for the thought in a figurative way. 
After all, etc. Hengst. understands the expres- 
sion of time: with the oppression by the world- 
owers the apostasy became properly national. 
n that case the wickedness would require to be 
taken as calamity, and the misery that has come 
to Israel in consequence of such sins against Jeho- 
vah would have to be read between the lines, or 
the: woe, etc. would have to be connected with 


yy. Isut the repeated exclamation seems rather 
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to be a preparation for something future, the 








judgment stil! to come, and hence to be conceived 


of as a parenthesis, and %j4) to be introductory ta 


ver, 24; and therefore it seems necessary to inter- 
pret ‘MN, not indeed in the way of climax (HAv.: 


even beyond, etc.), for ver. 20 sq. closed with the 
highest degree of guiit, but rather of the moral 
consequence. Such apostasy from Jehovah could 
not fail to be followed by the inner (political) 
decline of the theocracy, and the falling away te 
all possible world-powers.—Ver. 24. 93, in a col- 


lective sense, related to 7195, perhaps as altar to 


temple-height. Both are constructed, and thus 
mp5 is distinguished from the natural pjpy 


The actual idolatry, or the national decline set 
forth under this figure, showed itself in the midst 
of the bustle of the city. (According to others: 
33 = fornix, in the service of those religions of 


nature ; farther defined by means of 7795 as in an 


elevated situation, striking the eye.) Comp. ch. 
vi. 18.—Ver. 25. Comp. Prov. viii. 2.— ypm}, 


as if thou thyself hadst an abhorrence of thy 
national glory (vers 13, 14). [Others causa- 
tively: to make an object of loathing. | Israel 
lay on the path for manifold intercourse with the 
world, especially between the Asiatic and African 
world-powers.—Ver. 26. The sons of Egypt are 
not its gods, and therefore the reference is to 
political whoredom. Let it be remembered how 
in express terms intercourse with Egypt was for- 
bidden to Israel, how return thither is threatened 
them rather as the worst punishment (Deut. xxviii. 
68); and let one compare, from the days of Solo- 
mon onwards, 1 Kings iii. 1, ix. 16, x. 28; 2 
Kings xvili.; Isa, xxx., xxxi. 1, xxxvi..6; Jer. 
xxxvii, 5, 7.—(2 Kings xvii.) But 7j9 3 is 


characteristic for the licentious character of Egyp- 
tian worship (Mendes!). ya, the membrum 


virile. Comp. Hrnest. Authentie, i. p. 119 sq.; 
Mos. und Egypten, p. 216. This expressive mode 
of designating them is, according to Hengst., in- 
tended to mean great of power. It marks rather 
the brutal lowness of having dealings with a state 
of such a character, religiously considered, of 
longing after it. Inaccordance therewith we have 
the provoking of Jehovah to anger, and what fol- 
lows in Ver. 27 (ch. vi. 14, xiv. 9, 13). The 
‘diminishing ” is in contrast with the ‘‘increas- 
ing.”—ph Henesrt.: ‘‘law;” in general: what 
accrues of right to the wife in respect of susten- 
ance, clothing, lodging (Ex. xxi. 10); here in 
particular ; what is destined for Israel by Jehovah 
in respect of maintenance, nurture, adornment, 
increase (ver. 9 sq.); only not exactly with Hav.: 
‘‘the destined inheritance.” As regards the thing 
meant, we may compare what the nation losi in 
land, aud people, and influence, and splendour, or 
the like, especially indeed through Egypt, 1 Kings 
xi. 18, 21, 40, xiv. 25. (Joel iv. [iii.] 19.)— 
Gave thee to the soul, etc., usually interpreted, 
with an unwarranted quoting of such passages ag 
Ps. xxyii. 12, xvii. 9, xli. 3 [2], Ixxiv. 19, ofa 
giving up to the desire, rage, bloodthirstiness, as 
if it were like 4) in), whereas here at least the - 
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disposition of soul of the Philistine cities or states | said (ver. 15 sq.) is forcibly summarized.—Ewa.p: 


is expressly said to be different.—‘‘ Haters” they 
were already, but they became despisers.— 937719 


mp? is kept too closely to the. figure by Hitz. : 


‘because of thy profligate conduct, which is a 
disgrace for her also, because for the whole female 
sex;” while Hav. interprets too definitely of the 
thing meant, and has besides mistaken the mean- 
ing: they themselves brought back the ark (1 
Sam. v., vi.).--719}, craftiness, baseness, (Lev. 


xviii. 17) most shameful uncleanness. Either a 
dascriptive genitive or an emphatic apposition : 
thy conduct pure lewdness. The Philistines, who 
aye iu oduced rather as spectators than as parties 
atively engaged, to whose contempt Israel was 
given up by Jehovah, turned away with shame 
from Israel’s heathenish policy, inasmuch as they, 
ia pleasing contrast thereto, stuck by their gods. 
(Jomp. Jer. ii. 10 sq. (GRor.) [Héavernick’s view 
13 that the Philistines are named instar omnium, 
in the sense of outward violence inflicted by fiercest 
enemies. Hitz. puts out of view the period of 
the judges, and refers to 2 Chron. xxviii. 18; Joel 
iv. [ii] 4, 5; 2 Chron. xxi. 16; comp. besides 
the article in Winer, ii. p. 252 sq.|—Ver. 28. 
Having got no satisfaction in the African, they 
betake themselves now to the Asiatic world-power. 
Hitz. lays stress rightly upon the difference he- 


tween by mot (already in ver. 26) and 737 with 


the acc., where in the case before us the two are 
contrasted with each other: first longing after, 
and then no satisfaction even when the longing is 
realized. (Comp. 2 Kings xvi. 7; 2 Chron. xxviii. 
16; Jer. ii, 18; 2 Kings xxiii. 29.) And with 
this Ver. 29 connects the Babylonians. Ever 
more and more (vers. 25, 26) of insatiable lust.— 
}y2D is taken by most in an appellative sense, as 


meaning commerce, trade; hence: the land of 
traders, Chaldea (ch. xvii. 4; Isa. xxiii. 8; Job 
xl. 30 [xli. 6]), a view which is suggested by no 
kind of hint in the passage. Then, certainly, to 
translate: ‘‘with the land of Canaan,” and to 
think of Canaanitish (Phcenician) idolatry (Ps. 
evi. 38) ‘‘ as faras Chaldea,” or ‘‘ at the same time 
turned to Chaldea,” i.e, while taking in addition 
the Babylonish worship of Belus and Mylitta, is 
still less suitable. But jy9> means simply : “low 


ground” (low land) ; why not keep by the proper 
name in this sense? With an allusion to this, 
this downward step would be held up before the 
elevated Judah-Jerusalem, when in Chaldea, in 
the longing after political fellowship with the 
Babylonians, it hoped at the same time to get the 
land of Canaan, i.e. to get the Promised Land 
kept through such help of Asia herself against 
Asia. DOWD, with 7 parag., is the explanation 


which is added, to show in what sense jy y OS 


ismeant. Hengst., referring to ch. xxiii. and Isa. 
xxxix., and to the want of satisfaction spoken of 
here, points to the fact that they had at this 
very time turned back again to the Egyptians. 
Their new ‘‘ Canaan” came to stand them in still 
worse stead than their intercourse with Assyria ; 
Chaldea’s friendship showed itself to be pure 
relfishness. 

Ver. 30. By means of the exclamation (surprise, 
complaint ?) a pause is introduced ; what has been 





‘*how languishing is thy heart !”” biting sarcasm , 
how great must be the languishing of love! Simi- 
larly Ges.: ‘‘How thy heart languished from. 
lust!” Hzxnest.: ‘‘how withered,” etc.; design 


edly the form nad, not elsewhere occurring in 
the sing.: a womanish heart, which has lost its 
sap and vigour in the world. nbow, likewise 


only here as partic. Kal. —Imperious, instead 
of being under thy husband, bold, unruly.—Ver. 
31. ynjI33, inf. with plur. suff. for yn}333. 
Comp. vers. 24, 25. The ‘‘ doing” mentioned it: 
ver. 30 is exemplified, and then its imperiousness 
is unfolded: thou wast not like the harlot, 
namely, in that, as a thoroughly genuine harlot 
does, who wishes merely to play the whore at 
any price, thou thoughtest little of, scornedst the 
harlot’s hire. Ver. 33 will show that she rather 
paid such hire to her lovers, purchased some for 


herself therewith. anvann) is to be taken along 
with ‘pbpb = thou scornedst not, ete. Com- 


monly: in that thou scornedst, etc. [Others ° 
not like the harlot, who despiseth, scorneth her 
hire, that is to say, wishes to extort more, because 
it appears to her too small; but thou didst accept 
everything, because the only object with thee was 
to satisfy thy lust. Others still: like the harlot 
who boasteth of her hire. }- As the people are 
portrayed from ver. 8 onwards as the spouse of 
Jehovah (comp. WX in ver. 30), we have in Ver. 


32 very suitably, just as also in ver. 30, the ex- 
clamation (HAv.: ‘‘O adulterous woman, whe 
taketh !”’), which lays stress upon the adultery 
involved in this policy with the foreign world- 
powers. MM, while she was under the authority 


of her husband (Rom. vii. 2), i.e. was legally and 
morally bound to be faithful to him. Others 
[as Eng. Vers.]: ‘‘ instead.’ The horrible un- 
faithfulness is set forth as the whoredom of a 
married woman. Going back upon ver. 31, Ver. 
83 portrays her whoredom, explaining fully the 


'pdpb there. 713, here merely instead of NN. 
Hiv. thinks of 759, res feda. The lovers are 


not the heathen gods,—although not without re- 
ference to them (comp. ver. 86), in contrast with 
Jehovah, —but the strange nations (ver. 26 sq.): 
and these as bought. Comp. 2 Kings xvi. 8; 
Hos. viii. 9.sq., xu. 2 [Lis Isat) xox. 5,06, 
Hirzic : the presents through ambassadors, the 
yearly tribute, ete. As she was still always 
drawing upon her Husband's resources, she might 
well give presents. That she did so with such a 
view, for such an object, how horrible !— Ver. 34. 
The contrary or the reverse, so that from among 
all women thou standest forth alone of thy kind. 
What nowhere else finds an imitator among 
women, when a woman has done it before! In 
general there was no following after thee in thy 
whoredoms; but in particular (ver. 33) there was 
no one imitated thee in such giving of hire for 
whoredom. 


Vers. 35-52. The Punishment. 


_ Ver. 35. As if in a public judicial process, the 
indictment is read out.—Ver. 36. To pour ott 
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zemp. ver. 15 ; here brass (GESEN.: copper, the 
art of tempering which was known), either used 
for metals of all kinds; or goods and chattels 
generally (comp. ver. 10 sq., ver. 16 sq.); or 
money in particular, in which case it admits of 
question whether copper money was in use, not 
to speak of being common. (Matt. x. 9; Mark 
xii. 41.) It is put instead of the ‘‘ whoredoms” 
of ver. 15, because according to ver. 33 these were 
purchased by means of presents; and this the 
more appropriately, as in Deut. viii. 9 (comp. this 
Jom. ti loco), and in ch. xxxiii. 25 of the same 
book, in the blessing of Moses, the richness in brass 
of the Promised Land is significantly referred to. 
Hence (1) the misuse and squandering of the 
dowry of the people, as it was given them in their 
own land. [{HA&v.: brass as an ignoble and im- 
pure (?) metal, becatuse of the disposition and the 
use made of it. Buns.: ‘‘ because thy kettle ran 
over,” to denote the overflowing of lustful desire. ] 
—(2) Shameful self-prostitution in national and 
religious respects, as contrasted with ver. 8, and 
visited with retribution in ver. 37.— Policy led 
at the same time to the introduction of the gods 
of the world-powers (ch. viii. 10). Ver. 16 sq. 


oy is taken by many in the same sense as ip: 
“and because of,” unnecessarily ; but %1973) must 


be so taken. As respects idolatry, the sacrificing 
of their own children even. Ver. 20 sq. Hence 
(3) murder. These are the separate counts of the 
indictment. — Ver. 37. The public judgment. 
First of all, the assembling of the lovers as wit- 
nesses. She who has dishonoured and brought 
herself to shame becomes now, by the interposi- 
tion of God, to the one party an object of loath- 
ing, to the other an object of mockery. The last 
attraction, and what might still have been an 
object of regard, vanishes. Havernick refers to 
the procedure in the case of a married woman 
suspected of adultery, Num. v. 18.—Ver. 38. The 
sentence, which is one of death, because for adul- 
tery and murder; the jealousy referring to the 
former, the fury to the latter.—Into blood, i.e. 
so that thou shalt be dissolved into that in con- 
sequence of such fury and jealousy ; ch. v. 18, 15. 
—Ver. 39. Those who before were witnesses now 
appear as executioners of the sentence. Grotius 
thinks of the temple. But it is the annihilation 
of the national life, which had fallen away from 
Jehovah, and not so much the plundering of Jeru- 
salem, as generally the stripping of Israel of all 
her glory as a nation, that is the thought, ex- 
pressed figuratively in accordance with the fore- 


going representation (vers. 24, 7).—Ver. 40. Gap, 


in accordance with the procedure in the case of 
adulteresses, as it were a ‘‘local community.” 
Most interpreters make the stoning, which is 
merely a keeping up of the figure, refer to the 
balliste of the besiegers. The murder (vers. 36, 
20 sq.) is punished with the swords.—Ver. 41. 
Comp. Deut. xiii. 16; 2 Kings xxv. 9. The 
many women are the numerous spectators, and 
these are the nations. Israel becomes a spectacle 
to the worid. The opportunity and means for 
political intercourse with the heathen will dis- 
appear with the political independence.— Ver. 42. 
Comp. on ch. v. 13. The divine justice comes to 
an end in its character of jealousy; in other words, 
as the injured faithfulness and love of Israel’s 
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Husband.—The departing of the jealousy might 
perhaps, by comparison with Isa. xi. 13, show 
grace in the background ; but the connection witk 
what follows requires rather a thought like Hos, 
li. 4[2]. Jehovah gives up the adulterous whorisk 
ware No more—in wrath there is certainly love 
still ! 

Ver, 43. ss 5}, with appended », as in ver. 


22, and frequently in Ezekiel and Jeremiah.—2 
Kings xix. 27 sq. HeEnesr.: ‘thou wert angry 
with Me in all this,” i.e. notwithstanding all 
the benefits, etc. ; Isa. viii. 21. Better at all 
events than: ‘‘thou didst provoke Me to anger 
by all this,” for the Kal stands firm.—Ch, ix. 10. 
—nwy is usually taken in the second person, 
either in the sense: ‘‘and [that] thou shalt not 
commit a deed of shame in addition to all,” etc., 
that is to say, the measure is full, and in the 
place of the sin the punishment shall enter ; or ° 
in the sense: ‘for thou hast not taken thought 
(M937) to thyself = hast not repented concerning 


all,” ete.; or interrogatively: ‘‘ hast thou not 
committed this great transgression in addition to 
all,” etc.? Others have taken the verb in tie 
first person, alleging that the clause was to be 
understood as meaning that Jehovah repelled from 
Himself the charge of having borne with the 
whoredom of the people, and hence of having 
Himself committed it, inasmuch as he had not 
punished it,—a very singular thought, surely. 
nw is emphatic, and with a reference back is 


the same as in ver. 27 ; and the clause can scarcely 
be understood otherwise than as an interrogation, 
inasmuch as certainly the peculiar unfaithfulness 
of the people, depicted so prominently in ver. 
30 sq., is elsewhere distinguished from all their 
abominations. 

Ver. 44. Comp. on ch. xii. 22. The poet, per- 
haps also he who makes use of such proverbs, 
takes them into his mouth, utters them, for he 


can do it rightly.— pry, either for Oo, like pad 
for 95 in ver. 30, here also betokening the effe- 
minate, womanish character, or for jONX: ‘as is 


her mother,” ete. Not the Jerusalem of former 
days, but (comp. ver. 3 with ver. 45) the style of 
Canaan.— Ver. 45. The husband is God, who can 
only be one and the same, either with reference, 
e.g., to Melchizedek, who could point back to a 
better primeval time, or generally, because all 
idolatry is adultery, apostasy from God; Acts 
xvii. 24 sq.; comp. Isa. Tiv. 5.—The aversion 
for their children was shown in the worship of 
Moloch ; Lev. xviii. 21, 24; Deut. xii. 30, 31.— 
WNinx, according to Ges., a plural; according to 


Rosenm., ‘‘the dual, comp. ver. 46;” according 
to Hengst., an ideal person, the sisterhood. — Ver. 
46. As ‘‘ their husbands” were spoken of, because 
the relation in the case of Samaria was certainly 
different from that in the case of Sodom, Jehovah 
in the one, Elohim in the other, so Samaria 
avd Sodom—sisters of the Jewish kingdom, be- 
cause belonging to the same mother-country, and 
at the same time homogeneous in character—are 
still farther distinguished as to their size, in 
respect of the number of the tribes and cities, 
which are the daughters, and also as to their 
northern and southern position. Both come sig- 
nificantly into consideration as regards Judah, as 
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being already judged.—Ver. 47. bp oyna, ac= 


cording to Gus. :; ‘‘it would be only a little;” 
Ewald: ‘only a little while ;” Hengst.; ‘‘ it 
wanted a little” (a softened ‘‘ almost”) ; Hav. : 
‘*for a short time it caused thee loathing, dis- 
gust’ (!?). The meaning is perhaps : as if it were 
only a little, how Samaria and Sodom have con- 
ducted themselves, and what they have done, 
thou even wentest beyond them. [So Eng. Vers. ] 
Others connect it with what goes before: ‘‘ thou 
didst not walk, etc. a little merely, but thou 


wast,” etc. Some have even taken b= sod: 
“‘vea, hadst thou only, ete., but,” ete. Comp. 
besides, Luke xii, 48; Matt. xi. 24.—Ver. 48. A 
solemn denial, as regards the more notorious of 
the two sinners (Sodom), that she has done like 
Judah. Hence in reality her acting was ‘‘as it 
were only a little” in comparison with thee ! 
For she had neither Moses nor the prophets. — 
Ver. 49. It was the ordinary natural man who 
in Sodom ripened himself for judgment, in pre- 
sence certainly of the riches of divine goodness, 
but not of the clearest revelation of truth. For 
the close of the verse, comp. the inhospitality in 
Gen. xix.—Ver. 50. Comp. Gen. xviii. 20, 21.— 
Ver. 51. The specification is wanting in the case 
of Samaria, not only because the remembrance 
too readily suggested itself, but also because the 
thought was a familiar one from Jeremiah ; Jer. 
iii. 11. Judah had the temple, the royal house 
of David, at all events, with a longer season for 
repentance, not only Sodom’s, but also Samaria’s 
judgment before her eyes.—The justification is a 
comparative one: in relation to thee, Sodom and 
Samaria must appear as righteous. There is per- 
haps also the thought, that this relative justifica- 
tion so much the more demands the divine judg- 
ment upon Judah-Jerusalem.—Ver. 52. The men- 
tion of the judgment upon Samaria is wanting, 
as well as the mention of the details of her sin- 
ning ; the inference is immediately drawn in its 
application to Judah. The disgrace is the judg- 
ment, the punishment, to those with whom she 
agreed, which she recognised in reference to the 
others as being righteous. Comp. Rom. ii. 1. 
[Ewa.p: ‘‘thou who hast called in question thy 
sisters.” HENest.: ‘‘thou who didst judge” 
{so Eng. Vers. ]. Older expositors : ‘‘ because thou 
hast been intercessor,” hast virtually absolved. ] 
She reviled them ; now she must revile herself, or 
at least she is reviled, and this all the more as 
pee Judah’s sins they are more righteous than 
she. 


Vers. 538-63. The Return of Grace. 


Ver. 53. Just as there is grace at the beginning, 
so the end is grace.—For nyavi ayy or nay, 


comp. this Comm. on Deut. The fundamental pas- 
sage is Deut. xxx. 3. A standing, as it were, pro- 
verbial phrase, but not necessarily of the bringing 
back from exile, rather Messianic in sense; for 
tke abstract nyayi, from Ay, means in general : 


destiny, misery, as here a state of punishment. 
Of an exile of Sodom certainly nothing can be 
said! In form there is a paronomasia, but we are 
not to explain in this way the putting of the Kal 
for the Hiphil; the phrase requires a meaning 
like ‘‘ to restore,” a putting an end to and turn- 
ing of the misery for this purpose. See Job 
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xlii, 10. The transitive use of 3;z% must thus be 
admitted as against Hengst.—Before Judah’s resto- 
ration is mentioned, that of Sodom and Samaria 
is promised,—of the former as being the greatest 
sinner, of the latter as being the next to Judah. 
Thus Judah appears in the middle between the 
punished sinners, —just as in the New Testament 
publicans and Samaritans, —and her misery is 
not superlative, in the sense ‘‘ misery of miseries ” 
(Henest.: deepest misery, such a misery as dis: 
plays itself as misery even in the midst of misery ; 
Hiy.: heaviest, most fearful) ; nor is the expres- 
sion to be taken asa pleonastic explanation in the 
sense of ‘‘ misery which is thy misery,” in order 
to emphasize the idea ‘thy own” (Kurt); still 
less as = the captives of thy captivity [Mwald 
in perplexity reads: ‘yy 9pQy';] ; but summing up 





(ver. 58): of all thy great and manifold misery, 
the special one, that which is wholly and entirely 
so. Placed in the midst of such sinners by means 
of such penal misery—Ver. 54—Judah shall (this 
is the divine intention, the object which it is 
meant to serve) amid her disgrace be compelled 
to be ashamed of all her sins, while she ‘‘ com- 
forts’’ the others, i.e. because restoration was the 
leading thought which goes before in ver. 53, and 
which is immediately resumed,—inasmuch as she 
furnishes them in her own case with an illustra- 
tion, real though only in the third place, of grace. 
[Rosenm. takes the clause ironically, as meaning 
that Judah has been found still worse than them- 
selves (ch. xiv. 23). KerL: inasmuch as they 
learn from the punishment endured by Jerusalem, 
God’s righteousness, ete. Others: by means of 
fellowship in misfortune, and that a misfortune 
so much greater. EWwaLp: in order that Jeru- 
salem may never again reckon herself better, but 
may rather through her suffering with them com- 
fort the others.]}—Ver. 55. pp is the status 


ante, but is not to be more closely defined. Not 
as before the punishment, for then Sodom and 
Samaria were wicked, and Judah full of pride 
(ver. 56); in that case the idea would be the pos- 
sibility of conversion, so that they might be con- 
verted. But they are certainly not to return to 
the state before punishment, in order perhaps to 
be converted, but at most, conversion might per- 
haps be conceived of as the implied condition of 
such restoration. Matt. xi. 23 does not refer to 
a restoration, but to the possibility of Sodom’s 
having remained in the state in which she was. 
An earthly and physical restoration, alike of Sodom 
with the cities und inhabitants of the Jordan 
valley and of Samaria, and also of Judah-Jeru- 
salem, has been thought of, just as in Acts iii. 21 
the universal renewal of the world to its original 
glory before the entrance of sin, the palingenesia 
(Matt. xix. 28 ; Rom. viii. 18 sq.; 2 Pet. iii. 13), 
has been thought of; or at least such a resurrec- 
tion of the dead to life has been taken to be the 
clothing, the colouring of the thought of their 
being made partakers of pardoning grace. But 
as in ver. 45 sq. it is merely moral relations that 
are spoken of, which of course have to do with 
persons, the inhabitants of the cities in question, 
an ethical restitutio in integrum suggests itself aa 
the meaning of the text (comp. Mal. iv. 6; Matt 
xvii. 11). If, therefore, a restoration of the divine 
image (in Christ) should not be thotght of, then 
certainly the return to the first estate must be 
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anderstood as a symbolical way of expressing the 
idea of bestowing pardoning grace. Coce. fixes 
his view upon the descendants of those who had 
survived the destruction of Sodom. So also 
Neteler: In Gen. xiv. two expeditions against 
Sodom are spoken of ; the captives of the first ex- 
pedition came to Elam, and their descendants are 
destined to enter the Church ; just as also it was 
merely the descendants of the captives of Samaria 
end Jerusalem that could return. ‘The begin- 
ning of the return ensued on the day of Pentecost, 
perhaps even earlier through those that sprung 
from the captives of Sodom that went to Elam 
proselytes),” etc. Hengst. suggests ‘a continua- 
tion of the means of grace after death for those to 
whom on earth salvation (lid not present itself in 
its highest completeness, for the inhabitants of 
Sodom swept away by the judgment,” appealing 
to 1 Pet. ili. 19, 20, iv. 6. (Matt. xii. 41, 42.) 
Comp. on the other hand, ver. 60 sq. The sym- 
bolical view (comp. ch. xxix. 14, xlvii. 8 sq.; Jer. 
xlviii. 47; Amos ix. 14; Isa. xix. 28, 24) will not 
certainly commend itself by such assumptions as 
that Sodom represents the two and a half tribes 
on the other side of Jordan, or that it represents 
the Ammonites and Moabites, or that it is a type 
of that heathendom which is morally allied to it. 
Against such assumptions there is the parallel 
with the two definitely historical conceptions, 
Samaria and Jerusalem, comp. vers. 49, 50; and 
the Ammonites and Moabites in particular are just 
as little Sodomites as Lot was. But this much 
will be clear from the way in which Jerusalem is 
aren side by side with Sodom precisely and 
amaria, —in other words, with the most notorious 
sinners (Deut. xxxii. 32; Isa. i. 10; Jer. xxiii. 
14; Rey. xi. 8); sinners, too, from whose judgment 
in long bygone days Jerusalem seemed to herself 
far removed, just as she despised those most nearly 
related to herself in lineage who had been carried 
into exile ;—this much will be clear, that over 
against the sin and the judgment spoken of here, 
grace and favour are manifestly to be taken ina 
Messianic point of view, and are meant to be set 
forth in a way that is full of promise. Comp. 
Rom. xi. 32. The promise ‘‘soaring far above 
the censure,” as Hitzig says of the section vers. 
53-63. The solution of the difficulty, as it is 
attempted by Calvin, by means of assuming a 
comminatio a conditione impossibili (John xv. 20), 
—if Sodom and Samaria, then also thou; but the 
former not, therefore thou also not, —is supported 
neither by the letter nor by the connection ; we 
have promise before reaching ver. 60 sq. ‘‘ The 
restoration is, as in the case of Job, a lifting up 
to a stage of existence far surpassing the former, 
,—admission into the kingdom of God and partici- 
pation in all its blessings” (HENGsT. ). 
Ver. 56. Such a prospect stands out the more 
prominently, as the retrospect hinted at in ver. 
54 appears by its side. pyyovi — what is heard, 


and ought to be marked ; hence : tidings, report, 
what may at the same time serve for instruction, 
for warning. Sodom had not been taken, either 
in her sins or in her punishment, by Israel as an 
intimation to herself, which is to be heard and 
pondered whenever the topic appeared in her 
mouth ; she merely:talked it on its way, without 
drawing from it instruction or warning for herself, 
giving herself up as she did at the time to her 
Sodom-like (ver. 49, ch. vii. 20, 24) proud boast- 








ings. [HAv.: ‘was not for instruction, so that 
thy mouth was full of the impression.” Others : 
“‘she was not heard in thy mouth; thou didst 
not think of her, didst not speak of her.” 
Rosenm.: thou didst not take Sodom’s name at 
all into thy mouth from mere pride (!?). Kern: 
“Sodom was not a discourse in thy mouth, that 
thou didst talk of her and lay to heart her fate.” 
Ewatp: ‘although Sodom had no reputation 
in thy mouth, was defamed by thee, somewhat 
as thou thyself now art by thine enemies,” etc. 
Others take the sentence as a question. So 
HeEnest.: ‘Was not Sodom evil spoken of in 
thy mouth?” Hrrz.: ‘Was not Sodom a dis- 
course in thy mouth? a theme which thow didst 
handle in an edifying manner?” Others still, as 
Luth., Coce., Klief., take it as a future, against 
the grammar.}—Ver. 57. A more exact deter- 
mination of the time of 'pjy3. It was before the 


punishment, to which, and not merely to the 
sin, the retrospect is directed, just as in ver. 53 
“miseries” are spoken of in the plural. By 
means of the punishment the discovery (vers. 37, 
36) of her wickedness took place, her wicked 
pride came to shame and dishonour ; namely, by. 
means of the impending judgment from the direc- 
tion of Babylon, which can be looked back to ag 
a thing already accomplished in the past, and 
that all the more as Jehovah speaks from the 
standpoint of the promised favour following there- 
upon. [Ewald translates: ‘‘just as thou art now 
the scorn,” etc. The expression : as at the time, 
is commonly referred to Isa. ix. 11; 2 Kings xv. 
37, xvi. 6; 2 Chron. xxviii. 5, 18 sq.; Keil add- 
ing 2 Kings xxiv. 2.] Her own experience of 
punishment, that Sodom in reality came to be 
heard and felt by her, therefore hurmbled even 
earlier the pride of Judah, if not in her own eyes, 
yet in those of strangers. If, therefore, Sodom 
was of no use before, if her own experience did 
her harm, yet by means of the impending dis- 
covery of her wickedness, something else is to be 
brought about. (HENesr.: ‘‘ By that which she 
suffered she learned what she had done; she no 
longer spoke in pride of Sodom with a ‘God, I 
thank thee,’ but laid her hand upon her own 
heart.”) The Aramaic (Syrian) cities and nations 
are to be looked upon, according to Hengst., not 
as the destroying powers—‘‘in that case Asshur 
and Babylon would be mentioned’”’—but as mock- 
ingneighbours. Hav. takes them and the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines to be instruments of the 
divine avenging justice,—but not with reference 
to any single occurrence, but in regard to the 
whole history of the covenant-people, as the north- 
eastern and southern neighbours of the theocracy ; 
and says that not for them alone, but for all her 
surroundings, the same thing lay in store,—a 
multitude of punishments, which corresponded at 
the same tiie to their hard-heartedness. 

Ver. 58 is taken by others as future. Hitz.: 
‘*in the mouth of Jehovah of the certain future : 
thou must bear.” It is, as already remarked on 
ver. 57, the standpoint of the certain bestowment 
of grace, from which the last punishment also is 
looked upon as one that has already taken place. 
The aim, the divine intention of ver. 54, is reached. 
Comp. on ver. 48.—With the mention of the pun- 
ishments already over (ver. 57) there is counected 
this summary sentence, which, pointing to the 
impending culmination of punishment, bringe the 
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matter to a conclusion, in order with Ver. 59 to 
make the transition to the opposite.—%} gives 


the reason with divine attestation why it must 
be so, that it is according to righteousness; not 
merely, however, in reference to punishment, but 
(ver. 60) looking beyond to grace as well.— rryn, 


the 4 therefore (also in ver. 60) a continuation of 


the discourse in ver. 58. Others: ‘‘yea.” The 
Qeri rightly: ‘Mwy, in the first person. Others 


take it as the second person: thou didst to thy- 
self what thou didst; comp. Rom. ii. 5.—Oath, 
Deut. xxix. 11 [12]—Comp. ver. 8.—Ver. 60. 
Faithfulness as opposed to unfaithfulness. Lev. 
xxvi. 42. See Ex. xix., xxiv.—Comp. Isa. liv. 
8, 10; Jer. xxxi. 31, xxxii. 40.—Ver. 61. In 
addition to Jehovah’s remembering, we have now 
the people’s remembering. He remembered His 
covenant, His faithfulness ; they had to remem- 
ber their ways, their unfaithfulness. The being 
ashamed is that already alluded to in ver. 54 after 
their experience of penal chastisement; here, how- 
ever, still more expressly in view of the grace to 
be experienced. Israel may well receive what is 
given her. Comp. vers. 46, 53, 55. The plural, 
however, stretches beyond Samaria and Sodom to 
the greater and smaller national communities of 
mankind. For daughters — RosrnM., HIvTz.: 
Jerusalem therefore the metropolis, the capital of 
the new theocracy. Krr: ‘‘ because the heathen 
nations are engrafted in Israel as their stem.” 
The position of daughter, as it regards the ma- 
ternal relation of Israel, is clear from John iv. 22. 
Comp. besides Ps. lxxxvii.— The expression : 
and not by thy covenant, is made perfectly clear 
by John x. 16. Hengst. explains the short, but 
so much the more forcible, addition from ver. 59: 
“¢not because the fulfilment of thy covenant obli- 
gations gave thee any claim to it.” Similarly 
most expositors. But the covenant is always 
God’s covenant; expressly so in ver. 60, as also 
immediately again in ver. 62, Hence ‘‘ thy cove- 
nant” == My covenant with thee in the days of 
thy childhood, ver. 60. The parties in question 
are designated as ‘‘ without law,” 7.e. as not 
springing from the law, although not as standing 
outside the promise. Comp. on ver. 8; Rom. ii. 
12, 14. And so in ver. 62 the everlasting cove- 
nant, again resumed with emphatic ‘yx. from ver. 


60, is represented as pure gospel, as a most gra- 
ries fulfilment of promise, as well as, of course, 
of the law of Israel (‘‘ My covenant with thee,” 
ver. 60). But the relation under the law was 
always temporary, and also local, national, one that 
passed over into the fulfilment; which indeed 
drew forth from the law even the latent gospel, 
and realized it, but which in divine faithfulness 
brought about the fulfilment of promise in a more 

eneral sense (¢.g. Gen. xii. 3), and which accord- 
ingly stretches from eternity to eternity, and for 
this reason the knowledge of Jehovah is signifi- 
cantly connected with it. (Hx. iii, 14.) 


Ver. 68. riod reminds us of ver. 54, while at 


the same time ver. 62 is resumed. Remember 
He ways,” the sins thou hast committed.—Be 

med, comp. ver. 52; that is to say, instead 
of her former pride, which shut her eyes to her 
deepest corruption and apostasy, but opened her 
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mouth the more shamelessly for self-justification 
as well as for bringing charges against God.— 
As the covenant springs from pure mercy and 
faithfulness, so in its Inmost essence it ccnsista 
in forgiveness of sins. : 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. The scene with the adulteress in John viii., - 
whom the scribes and Pharisees brought to Jesus, 
might perhaps appear still more significant rest- 
ing on the background of our chapter. Let it be 
supposed that Jesus wrote Ezek. xvi. with His 
finger on the ground, and on the basis of that put 
forth the well-known challenge of John viii. 7. 

2. If in respect of the temporary garb this 
chapter is kept to the Old Testament, it is essen- 
tially New Testament in its spirit and design. 
Paul has not more sharply assailed the Jews, nor 
more thoroughly stripped them of all their own 
righteousnesses. Comp. Rom. ii. 3. The pro- 
phet does not even once bring into view their 
descent from Abraham. That and everything 
else for him lie sunk in pure sin and misery. 
Justification by works is here held up even te 
irony, inasmuch as the greater sinner ‘‘ justifies” 
the lesser ones by means of her deeds of abomina- 
tion. At the close comes salvation. 

3. And just as salvation is reached at the close, 
so our chapter shows itself at once as a way of 
salvation, from the fact that the actual sin in all 
its ingratitude and inconceivability, but along 
with that the natural corruption cleaving to the 
people of God, is disclosed. For in what blind- 
ness does a man live with regard to himself, so 
long as he lives to sin! The greatness of my 
sin and misery must ever be the first thing for 
me to know, if I am to live and die happily in 
the consolation of the gospel. 

4, Inasmuch, however, as the form of the pro- 
phetie discourse exhibits in detail a whore and 
adulteress of the most abandoned description, in 
order to hold up before the people in the picture 
a mirror of themselves inwardly, we are, as Coe- 
ceius very truly remarks, to make matter of 
reflection (for this is the object of the description) 
the much more shameful spiritual unchastity as 
regards God, even while there may be outward 
fleshly decency before men. And this all the 
more as the ordinary judgment of mankind falls 
so unmercifully upon the fleshly form of manifes- 
tation, while it is wont to form a liberal and toler- 
ant estimate of the apostasy from God and the 
yielding up of the spirit to idols. Cocceius, in 
this connection, points to Rey. xiv. 4, and ex- 

lains the ‘‘ virgins” spiritually of the true and 
faithful followers of Jesus. 

5. ‘Our chapter is, by the keeping up through- 
out of the figure therein, one of those Scripture 
passages which vindicate for ever the truth of 
the so-called mystic interpretation of the Song of 
Solomon ” (K1irEF. ). : 

6. For the Hebrew nation, which is more essen- 
tially a nation than any other, inasmuch as it 
**does not consist of more or fewer disparate, 
heterogeneous, and mutually foreign conglomer- 
ates, and more or less accidental aggregates, united 
by accretion from without, but is pre-eminently 
one individual, one family” (ZrecLER). Egypt 
was the heathen foil, and still more the proper 
birthplace. There it grew to be a nation from 
the twelve heads of tribes, The natura! potencies, 
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which in this case come likewise to be considered, 
such as the great fruitfulness of this land, its 
climate so extraordinarily adapted for population, 
ete., are still more than met by the antithesis— 
on the one side monotheistic, on the other side 
polytheistic— which here lay open, and which 
prevented a dangerous mixture, and by what 
sprang from it in the shape of a “great spiritual 
antipathy and idiosyncrasy of the two nations,” 
through which a preparation was made for the 
pregnant development of religio-moral indivi- 
duality as a nation at Sinai. 

7. It is worthy of notice, and the after-effect is 
always visible in the history of the Jewish people, 
that they became a nation in a foreign land, in 
misery, and hence were already a nation before 
they took possession of the Promised Land. 

8. It is one thing, Israel’s becoming a people 
(ver. 6); it is another, Israel’s becoming the 
people of Jehovah (ver. 8). In the latter respect 
the introductory declaration, ‘‘I who have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage,” gives the right key-note for the law of 
the covenant. In accordance with that it was to 
be understood as the will of one who was gracious, 
whose commandments, rightly understood, cannot 
be grievous. They led to grace, even when they 
led to the knowledge of sin. 

9. Although ‘‘the whole of the development of 
Israel” (HENGsT.) is surveyed by the eye of the 
prophet in the divine discourse, and although 
Hay. should not deny that regard is had at the 
same time ‘‘to the later history of the nation 
under David and Solomon,” yet it is principally 
the first season of youth that is here apostrophized, 
so that we get a pendant for what is said in Rev. 
ii. 4 about the ‘“‘first love.” (Comp. especially 
ver. 8 in our chapter.) 

10. Hay.: ‘The departure from Egypt, the 
giving of the law, the covenant of God with Israel, 
are facts which, comprehending as they do the 
choosing and preparation of the people to be 4 
people of God, are of such a kind that they in- 
clude at the same time the later blessings in germ ; 
these are only the farther realization, confirmation, 
and development of those divine manifestations 
of grace there deposited in germ in the midst of 
the people.” 

11. Hengst. asserts that ‘‘ we are not to think 
of spiritual benefits,” that ‘‘the prophet abides 
by what is palpable, which the ungodly even, 
whose consciences he wishes to touch, would 

‘ necessarily recognise,’’—a view against which 
Hiiv. rightly remarks, that the material, outward 
blessings are special, just because they ‘‘ have in 
them a spiritual significance,’”—because they are 
‘symbols, the concrete embodiment of spiritual 
verities and heavenly blessings.”’ This ‘‘is clear 
even from the nature of allegory itself.” 

12. The covenant-people are portrayed for us 
both in their priestly and in their kingly character 
as a people. The more clearly they appear in 
this way as chosen out of the world—and thereby 
in their task, in their destination, for the world— 
the deeper feeling of ignominy and pain must 
their identification with the world, nay, in con- 
sequence of that, their sinking far below the 
heathen world, produce as a warning example to 
Christendom ! 

13. Marriage and religion here run so much 
into one another, that the vesture of the thought, 
the figure, becomes, as it were, the thing itself ; 
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and from this ideal hallowing of the institution of 
marriage there springs a religious and thus a very 
profound conception of its nature on the Uld 
Testament ground (comp. Mal. ii. 14), just as ir 
Eph. v. 32 we have the New Testament view. 

14. Israel’s identifying himself with the world 
is thorough unfaithfulness, as Israel was offered 
in the covenant relationship with Jehovah grace 
to withstand, to ward off, temptation through the 
world-powers, —is an unfaithful misapplication 
not only of the gifts of grace and blessings which 
have come to Israel, but of his state of grace, 
But he who forgets what manner of man he was, 
he who has a high opinion of himself, has no 
desire for grace ; and the more he trusts in him- 
self, the more quickly will he squander gifts and 
blessings. ‘‘If once this direction is taken, the 
wickedness advances farther and farther, unceas- 
ingly, with unabashed countenance ; it spares no 
gift of God which it would not bring as an offer- 
ing to its self-made gods, to itself, and to its 
sinful lust”’ (HAv.). 

15. Self-exaltation leads from grace, just as 
self-knowledge leads to grace. 

16. With the self-annulling of the relationship 
to God is bound up the annulling of a nation’s 
sclf in its different relations. Where there is no 
religion, there may be manners, but no morality ; 
neither is there any historical nationality, how- 
ever much of self-praise it may receive. Godli- 
ness is always the true policy, having the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come. With its religion a people’s nationality 
is bound up. (The honouring of God and the 
national honour. The significance of the reli- 
gious character of a people as it regards their ethi- 
cal and national side.) 

17. ‘‘In the Hebrew worship there was found 
a theocracy elsewhere unexampled. Originality 
and independence in the domain of natural reli- 
gion was wanting in the case of the Hebrews ; 
the fundamental bias produced by the worship of 
Jehovah left room merely for a pressing in of 
natural religion, dependent for the most part on 
outward circumstances. Striking proof how ori- 
ginal and deeply rooted monotheism is in Hebra- 
ism” (Hiav.). Comp. the development of this 
idea in SAALSCHUTZ’ Archdol. ii. p. 382 sq. 

18. With this national character of hers as a 
people of Jehovah, Israel’s polytheistic aberra- 
tions are quite as much sins against herself, her 
true, essential, proper self, as against the Lord 
her God. 

19. The punishment of death is inflicted by the 
law of Moses either in the shape of burning (? per- 
haps only of the corpses, after previous stoning), 
Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9,—Gen. xxxviii. 24 appears to 
be a pre-Mosaic legal usage, —or by stoning, or by 
the sword. Hanging is not a Mosaic punishment. 

20. Grotius drew the inference from our chap- 
ter (vers. 38, 40), that after Moses’ time the 
severer punishment of stoning was introduced in 
the case of adultery ; without ground, as Meyer 
on John viii. rightly decides. It was the legal 
Mosaic punishment of adultery, perhaps in gene- 
ral, as Hav. on Ezekiel in loco makes very pro- 
bable, and not merely in cases like Deut. xxii. 
20 sq., 23 sq., to which Meyer limits it ; although 
the figurative language used by our prophet in 
reference to the punishment would have its em- 
phasis if the law had been to decree stoning only 
in cases so peculiar, (Israel conceived of aa 
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betrothed in marriage! Her obligation as .a 
people to virgin-like purity !) 

21. It is a fearful development that of Israel— 
the more grace, the more sin. And yet grace 
would display itself the more mightily, the more 
mightily sin had developed itself. ‘‘ What a 
great, free kingdom of grace,” says Umbreit, 
‘which the prophet builds up, in which Sodom, 
Samaria, and Jerusalem stand before God in a 
line connected in the closest way!” 

22, The key to the interpretation of the resto- 
ration held out in prospect for Sodom and Samaria 
and Jerusalem is the undeniably representative 
character of all three. As this representative 
character of Judah-Jerusalem is clear in our pro- 
phet,—that is to say, the Jewish people is repre- 
sented in this, its characteristic remnant,—so it is 
10 less to be admitted in reference to Sodom and 
Sumaria, The addition at the outset in every 
case, “and their daughters,” hy means of which 
three groups are formed, strips the cities named of 
their individuality. But it is not the Jordan 
valley and the land of the kingdom of Israel, and 
just as little is it the respective inhabitants, that 
are to be represented thereby, as it is plain from 
the connection that no special reference of any 
kind, either to local circumstances as such, or to 
persons as such, exists. Both Sodom and Samavia 
come into view with the prophet merely as regards 
sin and judgment, and with respect to grace and 
favour. As regards sin and judgment, they be- 
long to history, and are specialized as regards 
this historical side of theirs, especially Sodom 
(ver. 49 sq.) ; with respect to grace and favour, 
they are received into the promise concerning the 
Jewish people, not merely to throw important 
light on that promise, but to characterize it Mes- 
sianically as a world-wide prospect for humanity 
in general. We are not at liberty to say with 
Hengst.: ‘Sodom represents the entire heathen 
world standing in similar circumstances with her.” 
Forwhat would Samaria represent, as distinguished 
from her and from Jerusalem? ‘But if sin and 
judgment indisputably constitute the historical 
element of Sodom and Samaria, we shall require 
to express ourselves in this way: Sodom and 
Samaria set before us, symbolize in general, two 
sinful states of mankind, which are specially dis- 
tinguished from each other in this way, that 
Sodom has sinned and been judged without having 
the law of the covenant, while Samaria has fallen 
away from the law of the covenant and exposed 
herself to judgment. It is not as representing 
heathendom that Sodom comes into view, but as 
standing outside the covenant of law; and the 
difference between Samaria and Jerusalem in re- 
spect of the covenant of law, out of which Samaria 
has fallen, is attested by the mercies which have 
maintained within Jerusalem and for her the 
covenant and the law so much longer. If Paul 
writes in Rom. ii. that they who have sinned 
without law perish also without law, and that 
they who have sinned in the law are judged by 
the law, the statement is illustrated by Sodom 
and Samaria as to the prospect for Jerusalem. 
But because, with Hzekiel, grace and favour shoot 
“P their beams behind and beyond the judgment, 
che fact that Sodom and Samaria, in connection 
with their sinning, are lost, serves indeed the 
purpose, in respect of righteousness, of lacing 
erusalem—exceeding both as she has dons in 
in and corruption—even lower than them, and 
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consequently of liumbling her more deeply ; Iut 
the deeper the humiliation, the deeper shall le 
the sense of shame, since grace and favour form 
the last prospect. A thought such as that ex- 
pressed by Hengst.: ‘‘ If God has compassion on 
the most notorious sinners among the heathen, 
how should He not have compassion on all?” lies 
outside our text. In accordance with our text 
the thought would need to run: If grace lies in 
prospect for Jerusalem, so much the more must 
this be the prospect for Sodom and Samaria, how 
greatly soever Jewish Pharisaism migl:‘ set its 
face against it. The fact that the favor held 
out in prospect is expressed as a ‘‘ return to their 
first estate,” explains the ‘‘turning” of the cap- 
tivity, or more generally of the misery, as 33 
mia, as a ‘‘ bringing back,” inasmuch as it is 





a ‘‘returning,”’ and both alike are figurative modes 
of speech. As the one takes its colour from So- 
dom’s judgment, so the other takes its colour 
from Samaria’s punishment. Sodom must be 
restored, since she is destroyed ; while Samaria 
would have to be brought back from her misery, 
since she is in exile—if favour, notwithstanding 
judgment and after judgment, were to be the thing 
spoken of. But it is just such favour of which 
God means to speak to us by the mouth of His 
prophet. This favour is in the case of Jerusalem 
assigned indeed to the last time, in so far as the 
Messianic period is the last time ; nothing, how- 
ever, being said of transferring it to the world to 
come or to the last judgment, nor of its being 
delayed till the general restitution of all things. 
The same must hold good of the parallels, Sodom 
and Samaria. But ver. 61 makes it perfectly 
clear, inasmuch as the grace lying in store is 
spoken of there as a receiving into the fellowshiy 
of the everlasting covenant with Jerusalem ; and 
Sodom and Samaria, just as they appear mani- 
festly as types of humanity to be made partakerg 
of grace, so far as they themselves are concerned, 
step into the background. When Stier wishes te 
explain Ezekiel by means of Matt. xi. 24 in refer- 
ence to Sodom, he drags into the words of our 
Lord what does not necessarily lie in them. The 
last day, which according to Stier’s interpretation 
is to manifest ‘ways of grace still open” even 
‘‘in the world to come,” does indeed make mani- 
fest those who are saved by grace through faith, 
as it likewise justifies the righteousness of God in 
its judgments before the whole world. That it 
will be more tolerable for Sodom on this day is. . 
explained simply enough from the circumstance 
that her guilt, as also that of Tyre and Sidon, 
when compared with the guilt of others, will ap- 
pear as less heinous. But that Sodom will be 
restored is not said by our Lord in Matthew, any 
more than He says that Tyre and Sidon wiil 
repent. Where Ezekiel speaks of Sodom ani 
Samaria (just as also of Jerusaleni), as cities, 
losalities, Sodom is removed from the face of the 
earth, Samaria lies waste, the style of expression. 
as to “‘returning to their first estate” is merely 
colouring.. The motto with the prophet, which. 
runs through the Old Testament, in gospel terme 
is this : 1 am come to seek and to save that whieh 
was lost. This is the Messianic world-wide pro- 
spect for mankind, as it is symbolized in Sodom,. 
Samaria, and Jerusalem. 

23. “‘The prosperity and safety of the older 
time is the immediate form under which the pro- 
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phet beholds also the future,”—just as to be in 
paradise = to be in heaven; ‘‘ but presently this 
uture appears also in so ideal a splendour, that 
that very form bursts asunder, and in truth a new 
world presents itself to his eye. It is the old God, 
with the old gifts of His love ; but the subjective 
condition has become a different one, and hence the 
old blessings also are of a new kind, and the whole 
state in consequence has become one far more 
exalted, far more glorious than the old” (HAv.). 

[‘* It is as if an assurance were given to a child, 
whose family had become enveloped in misfortune, 
that he should live to see the former prosperity 
return again ; but meanwhile he himself springs 
up to manhood, and, having now other wants to 
satisfy, and higher relations to fill than formerly, 
the revived prosperity must bring new and nobler 
gifts within his reach, to place him in the same 
relative position he originally occupied. In short, 
the bringing back of the captivity, and returning 
to the former state, as applied to the covenant- 
people, indicates nothing as to the outward form of 
things to be enjoyed, but points only to their 
nature and character, as similar to what had 
already been” (FAIRBAIRN).—W. F.] 

24. Hengst. wishes to find, in the circumstance 
that in vers. 53 and 55 (just as also in Isa. xix. 
23, 24) Israel takes only the third place, a hint 
that the heathen world will attain sooner to sal- 
vation, and a preparation for Rom. xi. 25 (?). 
Again, the ‘‘ comforting” of ver. 54 is to be ex- 
plained from ver. 61, and is meant to signify the 
preaching of the gospel (Isa. xl.), which will come 
at first from an election of Jews (the apostles) to 
the heathen. The high honour of this mission 
to the heathen world will fill with deep shame, 
because of the earlier apostasy. There is no 
question, at all events, as to the remark that the 
kingdom of God ‘‘can only for a time be limited 
to a single nation, and the limitation must be 
the means of removing the limitation.” 

25. H&v.: (1) ‘‘The old covenant appears as 
the foundation, the presupposition, of the new, so 
that the latter rests on the former. The new in- 
stitute of salvation is not the dissolution, but the 
fulfilment, the confirmation, and completion of 
the old. (2) It is characteristic of the new cove- 
nant that it is to be an everlasting covenant. 
But the eternity of duration already promised to 
the old covenant nevertheless stands fast, inas- 
much as the old covenant rises into and passes 
over into a covenant of such a kind that its dis- 
solution is uot to be thought of.” Comp. besides 
our exposition of ver. 61 sq. 

26. ‘* Vain is the boast which Rome takes up 
against Jerusalem. For it is not from Rome that 
the gospel has gone forth, but from Jerusalem ; 
just as it is also not to the Romans alone that it 
has foreed its way. We are children of Jerusalem, 
but not of Rome. If Rome will be saved, she 
must become a daughter of Jerusalem ; and this 
means that Rome must in this case accept the law 
which has gone forth from Jerusalem, and dare 
not accept or deliver aught else. But Jerusalem 
has begun to show herself as a mother, inasmuch 
as the apostles and believers from Jerusalem have 
preacked the gospel to us” (Cocc.). 
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Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘ As a physician, when he wishes to 
heal a wound thoroughly, must probe it to the 
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bottom, so a teacher, when he wishes su onvert 
men thoroughly, must first seek te bring them to 
a knowledge of their sins” (Cr.).—‘‘ The man 
is thoroughly sick who does not wish to hea 
how sick he is, lest he should be compelled to 
know and believe it. But such is the sinner, 
who reckons himself as righteous” (Svck.).-- 
“‘Without the knowledge of sin, repentance and 
conveision are not to be thought of. We know 
indeed already by nature that we ought not te 
kill, to steal, ete.; but because through inborn 
defect our natural knowledge is very much ob- 


‘scured, God has given the ten commandments, 


to set the law of nature in a clearer-light ; and 
the prophets are the expounders of the ten com- 
mandments. In other men we perceive at once 
the sins which we do not discover in ourselves. 
To ourselves we are indulgent, especially if we 
err in the service of God, since we are always 
clinging to the view that what we did with a 
good intention cannot possibly displease God. 
So much the more must the prophets drag our 
sins to the light” (LurHpr).—Ver. 2. ‘‘ Those 
who are in the Church, and yet live an ungodly 
life, are to be considered the same as the heathen 
before God, Matt. xviii. 17” (Ts. Brs.).—Ver. 3. 
“What Jerusalem had to listen to in the passage 
before us! And yet what would have to be said 
of our extraction, as to who we are, and from what 
heathen we are sprung?” (JER.)—Ver. 4. The 
abuse of benefits increases guilt. Hence the 
preaching of those conferred by God on the Jewish 
people, as here by Ezekiel, is a thorough carrying 
out of the original commission: Cause Jerusalem 
to know her abominations.—Ver. 5 sq. It is above 
all as seen in contrast with our natural corruption 
that we come to understand the grace of God the 
Father in Jesus Christ, His only-begotten Son, 
through the Holy Spirit. —‘‘How did it stand with 
ourselves, before God stretched forth His hand to 
us, and brought us out of the filth of our sins? 
Weare born children of wrath ; we lie under guilt 
for our sins ; we must have died eternally, had 
we not been quickencd through Christ, Eph. ii. 
4,5; 1 Cor. vi. 12” (LuruEr).— Where none helps, 
God is our help.—‘‘ Priest and Levite pass by ; 
God does not. He not only will, but He also can 
help. His looking upon us is already help” 
(SrcK.).—Remembering a good preparation (for 
the table of the Lord also): (1) let us remember 
what we are by uature ; (2) let us remember still 
more God’s grace.— Ver. 8 sq. ‘‘ This is the second 
gracious visitation of God ; the first is in ver. 6 sq. 4 
(SCHMIEDER.)—Ver. 9 sq. ‘‘ With such grace 
God comes to meet us, when as the compassionate 
Father He comes to meet His prodigal sous (Luke 
xv.), embraces them, and by His promises and so 
many proofs of His love takes away our unbelief, 
and enters into covenant with us. This takes 
place when He forgives us our sins, imparts to us 
His Spirit, and frees us from the bondage of sin, 
But as those who have the gift of freedom be- 
stowed upon them change their clothes, so we 
put on our Lord Jesus Christ, and are numbered 
with the royal priesthood (Col. iii. 12, 18)” (Him- 
Horr.).—‘‘ Observe that God not only washed, 
but also anointed ; in other words, He not only 
forgives our sins, but at the same time sanctifics 
us by His Spirit” (Cocc.).—‘‘ Do you, wish to 
know what articles of clothing these really are? 
Compassion, kindness,” ete. (JER.) — ‘‘ But the 
adorning of godly women is not to be that whick 
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is ovtward, but the new man inwardly, 1 Pet. iii. 
3.sq.; Gal. v. 22” (SrarKE).—“ The kin dom of 
glory is reached by those only who keep the faith 
to the end” (Srox.).—Ver. 14. ‘‘A name of 
renown is no small favour from God, but one 
ought not to pride himself in it, Matt. iii. 9” 
(0.).—‘‘ There is no name of greater glory and 
renown than to be a child of God. Strive to bear 
this name with truth, Hos. i. 10” (STARKE). 

Ver. 15. ‘* The divine gifts, so soon as we cease 
to recognise them as such, inevitably become a 
snare. The heart that has grown proud by means 
of them becomes the sport of all lusts and pas- 
sions” (HEnest.).—Ingratitude is the reward of 
the world ; it was so even in the case of the na- 
tion placed in so splendid a position in the heathen 
world, and that in reference to the Lord. What 
a mirror for Christendom !—‘‘ How many a one 
has been corrupted by beauty!” (SrcK.) — 
“Beauty, whence comes it? is it not also a 
divine gift? Who can make himself beautiful? 
And should it not serve to keep what is unbeauti- 
ful, to keep vice far from us? And how soon is 
beauty gone!” (LuTHER.) — Prosperity without 
piety, in nine cases out of ten, leads to corrup- 
tion. —‘‘ This is a worm which gnaws and destroys 
the most precious souls, and renders the com- 
mandments of no effect, when the man is content 
with the praise of men, and boasts himself as if 
his own doings were enough for him. Beware, 
therefore, of trusting in thine own will, because it 
is nothing without God’s assistance. When you 
have done all, say, We are unprofitable servants. 
‘Tt is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy’ (Rom. 
ix. 16). It is the Lord’s will that we should 
place our confidence in this, that our names are 
written in heaven” (Herm-Horr., after Caty.). 
—‘‘The name of a Christian is not enough, if the 
walk of a Christian does not go along with it” 
(Stcx.). — ‘‘ The more distinguished thou art 
among men, the more watchful over thyself thou 
shouldst be’ (LUTHER).—Ver. 16 sq. ‘* What is 
there that men do not spend upon sinful objects, 
and especially upon false worship !—All that thou 
offerest to the idols : tell us, then, earthly-minded 
man, what hast thou offered in thy life to God ?”’ 
(STARKE. )—New patches upon an old garment; 
here, as so often, upon the old idolatry !—‘‘ Ob- 
serve that those who fall away from the true 
religion are accustomed to walk at the head of 
processions, and would fain even excel others 
through their superstition, so that the latter are 
even displeased” (LUTHER).—Ver. 17 sq. There 
is a systematic theology, professing to be biblical, 
after this pattern, where the gold and silver of 
Holy Scripture are wrought up into doctrinal 
statements and practical inferences according to 
one’s own liking, under splendid wrappings 
(phrases), and by means of an eloyuence that 
reminds one of better times.—‘‘The true God 
clothes and feeds His own; but the false gods 
must be clothed and fed by their worshippers, 
and for this purpose God’s gifts are to serve” 
(Stox.).—Ver. 20 sq. ‘‘God’s right not only to 
the see up, but also to their children, is not 
merely in virtue of creation and preservation, but 
in virtue of the covenant” (STarKr).—‘* The 
extent of the grace which was promised to Abra- 
ham must be recognised in the Church of Christ 
also. Christ imparts the sparks of His Spirit to 
vhom He will ; and hence many in the first years 
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of childhood have a purer fear of God than those 
who are grown up. And therefore in the worship 
of the Church, and especially in baptism, the 
grace of the new birth for children of God is 
ascribed to little children even, in dependence om 
the promise: I am thy God, and the God of se 
seed” (Hurm-Horr.). — ‘‘ Thou darest not, 
false, hypocritical Christian, hold thyself to be 
righteous as compared with the Jews, because 
thou hast an abhorrence of what they did; for 
the rearing of thy children for the devil and the 
world is dots not better” (Bert. BrB.).— 
‘God retains His right over our children ; and 
so He does thee no wrong when He summons 
them away from thee into heaven” (STOK.).—~ 
Ver. 22 sq. The ungodly and idolatrous have a 
bad memory. It is the memory that the devil 
seeks first to steal from man. When memory 
comes back to us through grace, how our eyes are 
filled with tears! Sometimes the dying hour 
draws aside the veil from our memory. Oh, let it 
not come so late !—Ver. 25. “‘The beauty is the 
national honour, a noble boon bestowed by God, 
which not to esteem, but to prostitute, is a sign 
of deep degeneracy and alienation from God” 
(Henest.). — Ver. 26. ‘ Ofttimes neighbours 
entice one another to sin” (STARKR).-—Ver. 27. 
Even upon Israel's most wicked ways God’s hand 
ig ever discernible still.—Ver. 28 sq. There is an 
insatiable hunger in sin.—‘‘ With God’s word, 
on the other hand, men become so quickly sati- 
ated’”’ (Srox.). — ‘‘ Without repentance we go 
from sin to sin” (Jmr.). — ‘*Our heart has no 
rest until it rests in God” (AvaustTinn),—‘ If 
we are too intimately connected with the ungodly, 
it is just as if we went near a fan, and made it 
blow up our evil desires, which without that are 
already burning sufficiently in our soul. It is 
difficult to keep the favour of those with whom 
we are on terms of friendship, if we do not agree 
with them” (Hxim-Horr.). — Ver. 30. ‘A 
withered heart, a heart that has lost its sap and 
vigour (Ps. xxxii. 4), is the heritage of those who 
seek in the world what God alone can impart. 
a always disappointed is the enemy of life,” 
—Ver. 31. Where wickedness has grown into a 
habit, everything becomes a means to the end, 
for its only wish is to gratify its lust,—Ver. 32. 
‘Those who serve God and Mammon, Christ and 
Belial, are in the same condemnation ” (STcK.), 
Ver. 35 sq. The punishment of God begins 
with the holding up before us of our sins; and 
thus our evil conscience is the announcement of 
yet another condemnation. —God’s word and 
Spirit never flatter, but call sinner and sin by 
their right name.—Such is the relation in which 
God stands to whoredom ; how different the posi- 
tion taken up by states and cities toward it, that 
still wish to be called Christian !—To hear while 
it is yet time, to hear the voices of grace, saves 
us from being compelled to hear the sentence of 
punishment.—Ver. 37. False, sinful love readily 
passes over into fierce hate, which is also a judi- 
cial sentence of God, even in this life.—Such is 
the case also with boon companionship, gambling 
companionship, and similar worldly friendships, 
—This is the curse of sin, that those with whom 
we have sinned make common cause with our 
enemies for our punishment.—‘‘The penal un- 
covering of the nakedness is the righteous retri- 
bution for having done so voluntarily” (HENGAr. ) 
—Friends may in certain circumstances be the 
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most paintul rods in God’s hand,— Keep me, O God, 
from friends who are not Thy friends. —Ver. 38 sq. 
The history of the world, still more the history of 
the Church, most of all the history of the Jewish 
people, shows a retribution at work, and proves 
at the same time the existence of a Judge.—To 
be in the enemy’s hand does not, in the case of 
faith, exclude the comfort of knowing that we 
are in God’s hand; but for the ungodly it is a 
sign that God has given them uwp.—Those are the 
mbdst awful scenes of burning, in whose ruins we 
ee ourselves pointed away beyond man altogether 
to the righteous God. In this way Jerusalem has 
become a parallel to the Dead Sea. —He who 
refuses to obey God must ir the end obey men. 
—Ver. 40. The sin public; the shame public ; 
the judgment public.—Ver. 41. ‘‘God can easily 
bring it about that we shall sin no more ; in other 
words, that even if we wish it as before, we shall 
be able to go no farther” (Srox.).—Ver. 42. If 
the sin ceases, the wrath ceases, it rests over the 
sinner ; and so the nationality of Israel has ceased 
among the nations. —God’s resting, His being no 
longer angry, may be hell.—The extremity of 
judgment is such indifference on the part of God. 
er. 43 sq. All sin becomes still worse from its 
being a crime against God’s grace. ‘‘ Against 
Thee, Thee only,” is the so thoroughly damning 
element in sin.—‘‘The sins and bad habits of 
parents do not excuse the children, but render 
them the more guilty, because they have not 
shunned ways so wicked” (Srox.).—Ver. 47 sq. 
When sin has grown to madness, the most hor- 
rible depths of corruption disclose themselves just 
in the case of those who have had most to do with 
God’s word.—A man of the world cannot possibly 
sin like one who has formerly been a ‘‘ Christian.” 
—What sinner in Israel] did not reckon himself a 
rie man, if nota saint, as compared with Sodom ! 
ow different is God’s judgment from men’s judg- 
ment upon others and upon themselves !—Ver. 49 
sq. Good days may become hal weeks, a bad eter- 
nity. — Unmercifulness shows that we ourselves 
have not obtained mercy.—If we are to be ashamed 
before Sodom and Samaria, how much more before 
the penitent thief upon the cross!—Ver. 51 sq. 
The mote and beam, as in Matt. vii.—In judging 
of sins, many a thing has to be considered which 
God alone can know. Hence we should not wish 
to judge, but should leave the jndgment to God.— 
Justification before men, and justification before 
God ; justification from men in word, through 
their praise, or in actual fact, through their greater 
guilt; and justification from God, in His word, 
through Christ’s work. 

Ver. 53 oy “*Teachers and preachers must 
preach not only the law, but also the gospel” (O.). 
— However great our sin and misery may be, there 
is a redemption from all.—‘‘ What the prophet 
here predicts has been fulfilled in the Church, and 
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is being fulfilled still daily” (Jmr.).— The gospel 
proclaims and promises return from captivity, and 
restoration of the divine image alike to the grossest 
sinners, and to the apostates who have fallen away 
from the truth, and also to those who boast them- 
selves of Moses and the prophets, yea, of Christ 
and the apostles, but who shall the more right- 
eously tall under judgment if they do not repent. 
—‘*In the case of spiritual captivity we must think 
of the jailor, of the chains, and of the bondage, 
But from Satan’s yoke, and the chains of dark- 
ness, and from wicked works, Christ leads us to 
freedom ” (Stok.).—Ver. 54. ‘‘'This is a beautiful 
revenge and a blessed retribution on God’s part, 
the shaming of the sinner by means-of grace” 
(Coce.).—To be ashamed of salvation, and to be 
ashamed because of so great salvation, how dif- 
ferent are these two things !—Ver. 55. It is a 
bringing back, the restoration of the nations te 
a united humanity in the Son of man, the new 
heavens and the new earth, the creation of re- 
demption.— Ver. 56. ‘‘ How many rejoice in the 
calamity of others, and do not reflect that per- 
haps a still greater one hangs over their own head ! 
Prov. xxiv. 17”” (STARKE).—The stones of the 
temple at Jerusalem cry loud enough in the ear 
of Christendom !—Ver. 57. The day of judgment 
makes bare.—‘‘In this life much remains hidden, 
but the last day will make manifest thoughts as 
well as words and actions” (Srox.).—In the end, 
and —if one looks deep enough — already even, 
he who despises God and is east off by Him is 
despised by men likewise.—Ver. 58. ‘‘ He who 
seems to bear sin lightly will find the punish- 
ment so much the heavier.”—Ver. 59. God deals 
with us according to our works, and He does not 
deal with us according to our works ; both already 
in this world, but thoroughly only in the world 
to come.—God’s remembering His grace produces 
the everlasting covenant. —‘‘ Believers have no 
right to assume or imagine that they have been 
reconciled to God from any other cause than from 
the grace of the covenant” (Catv.).—Ver. 61. 
Our remembering is never without shame on our 
part.—God’s grace awakens, sharpens memory 
also.—‘‘ The remembrance of our former state of 
sin ought to humble us thoroughly, but at the 
same time to awaken us to the gratitude we owe 
to God for having shown us so great merey, 1 Cor. 
xv. 9, 10” (Srarker).—Ver. 63. ‘‘ God is willing 
to remit not one and another sin merely, but all 
our sins” (Lurarr).—‘‘ In this chapter, as in 
Rom. i. sq., God makes a complete disclosure of 
the abominations of sin, but for the purpose in 
grace of also covering them up wholly” (Ricur.). 
—‘*The justification of grace takes away from 
those who have come to know their sin thorough] 
all boasting of their own merits, Rom. iii. 24” 
(StarKE),—Our being struck dumb in judgment, 
our being struck dumb from grace. 


6. The Riddle about the Royal House of David (ch. xvii.). 


1,2 


And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, 
3 riddle, and speak a parable unto [for] the house of Israel. 


Son of man, put forth a 
And say, Thus 


saith the Lord Jehovah, The great eagle, with great wings, with long wing- 
feathers, full of feathers, which had divers colours, came unto Lebanon, and 


4 took the topmost branch [leafy crown] of the cedar. 


The topmost of its shoots 


he cropt off, and brought it to the land of Canaan ; in a city of merchants he 
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5 set it. And he took of the seed of the land, and put it in’a seed field ; took 

6 it to many waters, set it as a willow. And it sprouted, and became a spread- 

ing vine, of low stature, so that its branches might turn toward him [ths 

eagle], and its roots should be under him ; and it became a vine, and produced 

7 branches, and shot out leafy twigs. And there was another great eagle with 

great wings and many feathers; and, behold, this vine turned languishingly 

in its roots toward him [tne other eagle], and shot forth its branches toward him, 

8 that he might water it, from the beds of its planting. Ina good field by 

many waters was it planted, to produce leaves and to bear fruit, to become a 

9 splendid vine. Say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Will it thrive? will he 

not pull up the roots thereof, and cut off the fruit thereof, that it wither? 

In all the leaves of its shoots it shall wither; and not by a great arm or by 

i0 many people will it have to be lifted up from its roots. And [yea], behold, it 

is planted, will it thrive? will it not utterly wither as soon as the east wind 

il, 12 touches it?—And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Say now to 

the house of rebelliousness, Know ye not what this ist Say, Behold, the 

king of Babylon came to Jerusalem, and he took its king and its princes, and 

13 he brought them to himself to Babylon. And he took of the royal seed, and 

made a covenant with him, and caused him to enter into an oath; and the 

14 rams [strong:nes] of the land he took: That it might be a kingdom of low 

condition, that it might not lift itself up; that his covenant might be kept, 

15 that it might stand. And he rebelled against him, so that he sent his mes- 

sengers to Egypt, to give him horses and much people—Shall he prosper ? 

shall he escape that doeth this? And he broke the covenant, and should he 

16 escape? As I live—sentence of the Lord Jehovah—surely in the place cf 

the king that made him king, whose oath he despised, and whose covenant 

17 he broke, with him in the midst of Babylon he shall die. And not with great 

power and much people shall Pharaoh act with him in the war [vattie], in cast- 

18 ing up a mount and in building a siege-tower, to cut off many souls. And 

peed he despised the oath, to break the covenant; and, behold, he gave his 

and: and all this he did; he shall not escape. Therefore thus saith the 

Lord Jehovah, As I live, surely My oath which he despised, and My cove- 

20 nant which he broke, I give upon his head. And I spread My net upon him, 

and he is taken in My snare, and I bring him to Babylon, and I contend with 

him there because of his treachery which he hath committed against Me. 

21 And all his fugitives in all his squadrons, they shall fall by the sword, and 

those that remain shall be scattered to every wind; and ye know that I, 

Jehovah, have spoken. 

22 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, And I take of the topmost branch [of the leafy 

erown] of the high cedar, and set [give] ; from the topmost of its shoots will I 

23 crop off a tender one, and | plant it upon a mountain high and exalted. On 

the elevated mountain of Israel will I plant it, and it bears leaves and pro- 

duces fruit, and becomes a glorious cedar: and under it there dwell all birds 

24 of every wing; in the shadow of ‘its branches shall they dwell. And all 

the trees of the field know that I, Jehovah, brought down the high tree, 

exalted the low tree, made the green tree wither, and made the dry tree te 
flourish ; I, Jehovah, spake and did. 
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Ver. 3. Sept.: . . . ds eyes ro tip-muece eloeabes ele 7. AiBavov— 

Ver. 4... . tis woduy rerei xo eergy— Vulg.: .. in urbe negotiatorum— 

Ver. 5... iaiPreromevoy iracter abro. Vulg: .  . et posuit illud in terra pro semine .. . in superficie posuit illud 
Ver. 7... . rorsoces ebrny avy rH Barw rvs gurtics axbrms. (Another reading: M53, alarum instar produit 


PMY, ad areola. Syr. and Ayab ; see ver. 10.) 
Ver. 9. Another rendii-g: nbynn, interrog 


Ver.10 ... ow rw Core averoange abrys EnpavOnoerees. 
Ver 17... womots xpos eedroy Bz pxw roreoy— 
Ver 20... . x. dAwoeros iv rn vepioxy ocbrov.— (Another reading: Oy, propter scelus ejus, “oye by, Syr.) 
me 22... xapdias altuy droxvm x xereguriuow... tnpnaroy, 
er. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


After the preparatory hints in the preceding 
chapter, e.g. vers. 13, 26, the discourse, as in ch. 
xii., turns specially to the subject of the kingdom. 


Vers. 1-10. The Riddle. 
Ver. 2. avn an, always in this connection 


wanes xiv. 12, 13, 16) means: to tie a knot of 
speech, which is to be loosed ; according to others: 
from $n. a sharp saying ; but in how far sharp ? 


(Comp. Doct. Reflec. 1.) What requires sharpened 
wits to understand it, is certainly too remote from 
the connection. 7°9)7 is in general the figurative 


speech, and therefore used in parallel with 5yig 


(comp. ch. xii. 22); which may be, and for the 
most part is, in this form, especially as contrasted 
with the plain, literal statement. Designedly 
veiled, it is meant to rouse us to remove the veil, 
and thus with the process of reflection so much 
the deeper an impression is made. As the dis- 
course is to be addressed to the house of Israel (ver. 
12), there is no need for quoting, as Hitz. does, 
ch. xvi. 44.—Ver. 3. The great eagle is Nebuch- 
adnezzar, as ver. 12 shows; and the same figure is 
employed in Jer. xlviii. 40, xlix. 22, so majestic 
and powerful as well as strikingly appropriate, 
without for that reason being a specially Baby- 
lonian title, or an animal form appearing in the 
armorial bearings of the Babylonian rulers. The 
points of comparison are the royal character, the 
robber-conqueror element, the power of rapid 
flight, the sharp vision from which nothing can 
be concealed, the power of strcke; perhaps also 
Matt. xxiv. 28. With great wings, points to the 
extent of dominion; with long wing-feathers, 
to the energy, especially of the military power ; 
ful] of feathers, to the multitude of subjects ; 
the divers colours, to the diversity of the sub- 
jugated nations in speech, customs, dress.—Le- 

non, if it stands for Judah, does so because the 
latter represents the whole of Israel, and in this 
case, according to Hengst., ‘‘ because the moun- 
tains in Scripture language mean kingdoms ;” 
but rather, perhaps, inasmuch as for the king of 
Babylon Lebanon is the boundary of the land, 
the first sign of the Jewish-land. More correctly, 
however, in connection with what follows, and in 
accordance with ver. 12, it is taken as a symbol 
of Jerusalem; and that uot so much because of 
the temple and the other palaces, as because of 
the king’s house, constructed of cedar beams, on 
Mount Zion, for which comp. 1 Kings vii. 2, x. 
17, 21; Jer. xxii. 283.—pn py. a word peculiar to 


Ezekiel for the topmost foliage of the cedar, by 
which is meant in general what stands out pro- 
minently, namely, what stands out prominently 
in the house of David; so that from the generality 
of the expression we may include in the exposi- 
tion ‘‘ the princes” of vers. 12,13. Hengst. hap- 
pily : ‘‘the then royal court.” The more special 
statement follows in ver. 4: the topmost of its 
shoots, etc. The tip, the highest of the shoots 
which together form the topmost branch, with an 
allusion at the same time to his youthful years, 
mz2aas king Jehoiachin. Canaan, here the same 
asinch. xvi. 29. Comp. there. Ironically : yea, 
into a new Canaan ! a Icw land as contrasted with 








the lofty Lebanon! Similarly Hiv. The city 
of merchants does not nesessitate our interpret- 
ing the ‘‘Jand of Canaan ”’ as a land of merchan- 
dise, as most expositors take it, but side by sida 
with the ironically so-called ‘‘ Canaan” = Baby- 
lonia, there is placed in addition a special feature, 
for which comp. Introd. p. 19. The market of 
commerce in contrast with the king’s house! As 
in Babylon all possible products of commerce were 
huddled together, so in a manner also were 
huddled together the most diverse crowns and 
princes. Hengst. supposes that the Chaldean 
diplomacy is meant as being a policy of interests, 
as we also speak of international intrigues. ‘‘ Self- 
interest is the point of comparison between poli- 
tics and trade” (Rev. xviii.).—Ver. 5. The seed 
of the land denotes, as contrasted with a foreign 
ruler, and specially with a Babylonian viceroy, one 
of the native royal family (ver. 13), namely, 
Zedekiah (Introd. p. 6). But in the difference 
between the ‘‘top of its shoots” (ver. 4) and the 
‘*seed of the land,” there is set forth prominently 
a difference between Zedekiah and Jehoiachin 
(Matt. i. 12). It is not so much, perhaps, the 
policy of Nebuchadnezzar, as Hengst. puts it, 
‘in order to secure for him the sympathies of 
the people,” as rather the considerateness, the 
clemency of the procedure, that is meant to be 
brought out.—y>) Aa. in a seed field, which 


is described more particularly in what follows. 
What is meant is the as yet favourable circum- 
stances, as Judah was neither a ‘‘ sterile land,” 
nor even an exhausted soil.—np with kametz 


(Hos. xi. 3), see Hav. on the passage, a resum- 
ing of the preceding np». The many waters 


portray the fertile situation, in harmony with 
MDDS, 2 word peculiar to Ezekiel, which Ge- 


senius derives from the inundated, well-watered 
soil which the willow loves. There is no need for 
supplying a comparative 5, as the accusative is 


an apposition. The LXX. derive *: from Dy: 


he caused it to be watched over. So also the 
Syriac Version.—Ver. 6. If a humiliation is im- 
plied in the illustration used: ‘‘ as a willow,” the 
statement that it became a vine may possibly be 
meant to make up for this. But however luxu- 
riantly the vine stretched out, yet it was no longer 
the Davidic cedar, as is specially indicated by the 
low stature (ver. 14); which at the same time 


forms the transition to the intentional ‘nip, 


that it was to continue turned toward the Baby- 
lonian ruler, and subject to him with allits growth 
and with the roots of its existence and vigour. 
(KureF.: it was not to stretch out its branches 


toward its own post, etc.) wid mM, 8 short 


repetition, to prepare for what now follows (ver. 
7), as being the opposite of what was intended. 
The ‘‘ carefully selected” (HAv.) form of expres- 
sion (p33 and p>NBH) brings out in strong 
colours the overweening self-conceit. — Ver. 7. 
SNNv7v3, another, as distinguished from the 


one pointed out emphatically in ver. 3. Comp, 
ver. 15. The description is similar to that in 
ver. 3, but more meagre, corresponding to the 
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inferior position of the Egyptian king in respect 
of power. In jbD there is a certain play upon 


the word jp3. The meaning is (comp. ver. 6) 


plainly to turn strongly in some particular direc- 
tion, —is it to wind because of hindrance from the 
soil in which it had been planted? or is it to 
languish, to thirst after, portraying the vehement 
self-willed longing ’—The ‘‘ watering” is probably 
not without allusion to the process of irrigation 
yeculiar to Egypt by means of the overflow of the 
Wie bens the beds, etc., ie. from the spot 
where it had been planted by Babylon, went forth 
its leaning toward Egypt, which marks already 
the discontent, the ingratitude, the unfaithful- 
ness, and thus paves the way for Ver. 8. Comp. 
besides ver. 5.-—N74N. according to some, from a 





root ** to be wide” (to have it comfortable) ; ac- 
cording to others, from a root to be strong.’ — 
Ver. 9. The difficulty of the riddle is presented 
for solution ; the consequence to be foreseen from 
such conduct is put as a question. According to 
Hiiy., with an expression of displeasure ; accord- 
ing to others, ironically. But the prophet does 
not in this case utter his own sentiment, but what 
the Eternal says. The divine sentence may be 
learned from the riddle. From the additional 
question annexed to it, it follows that the first 
question is to be answered in the negative. 


(Comp. Matt. xxi. 40 sq.; xx. 15 sq.) ndy is: to 


force a way in, to force a way through, to come 
forward. Keil in his exposition takes it as a 
neuter ; will it succeed, prosper? and what fol- 
lows, in his translation also, indefinitely : will 
they not pull up? ete., instead of referring it to 
Nebuchadnezzar. The roots have respect to his 
existence as king; the fruit is the produce, the 
result of this royal existence by Nehuchadnezzar’s 

race ; there is no special allusion to Zedekiah’s 
children (2 Kings xxv. 7). All the leaves of its 
shoots = the whole productive energy and vital 
force which such a kingship in any way showed. 
The subject is the vine, as also in ver. 10, The 
common interpretation is, Nebuchadnezzar will not 
need for this purpose his whole power, specially 


his whole military forces. But ninind (a femi- 


nine infinitive form), in accordance with the inter- 
pretation of ver. 17, is rather to be understood of 
the lifting up again from the roots, into which it 
has sunk down withered. [HAv.: And without 
great power and without much people, sci/. it will 
parch up (?), when one pulls it up from ts root, 
that is to say, without the pets help of Egypt 
he will sink. Hrnestr.: Nebuchadnezzar, oho 
did indeed, according to Jer. xxxiv., lead a numer- 
ous army against Jerusalem, did not require to 
make so great preparations (Deut, xxxii. 80; Lev. 
xxvi. 8). The taking away with the roots = the 
total annihilation of the national existence, Mark 
xi. 20; Matt. iii, 10; Luke iii. 9.}—Ver. 10. A 
strengthening repetition (ver. 9) to produce greater 
attention. Comp. besides ver. 8. The east wind 
—very appropriate for the Babylonians, dwelling 
in the east, as well as in the figure, because it is 
prey for plants—is employed in conclusion 
to disguise for the second time, quite after the 
manner of a riddle, the instrument of punish- 
ment.—With a mere touch, and on the spot of 
his ungrateful vride, he will find his judgment. 
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Vers. 11-21. The Interpretation. 


Ver, 12, Because now ‘‘the house of Israel,” 
to whom the riddle was proposed, are to know the 
meaning, are in any case to have the riddle inter- 
preted to them by the prophet, although they are 
called a house of rebelliousness (ch. ii. 5, 6), the 
case before us is a different one from that in Matt, 
xiii, 10 sq., and from that in Isaiah, to which 
Jesus there refers back. We are to think of the 
exiles as favourably distinguished from those at 
Jerusalem.—For the interpretation, comp. ver. 
8, and 2 Kings xxiv. 11 sq.; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxix. 
2.—The princes of Jerusalem along with the 
king, the ‘‘topmost branch” in the riddle of 
which Jehoiachin is the top-shoot (ver. 4).—Ver. 
18. Comp. ver. 5; Jer. xli, 1; 1 Kings xi. 14; 
2 Kings xxiv. 17 (Introd. p. 6), In reference to 
the vassal’s oath of fidelity, see 2 Chron. xxxvi. 


18.—The ‘bsp cannot perhaps be taken as a 


simple resumption of the ‘‘ princes ” of the pre- 
ceding verse, yet they may be understood as in- 
cluded. But the expression is to be interpreted 
especially from 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 16. Hurz.: 
the owners of property, rich proprietors, artisans, 
and warriors. The intention (ver. 6) is clearly 
expressed in Ver. 14; the parties in question were 
not so much meant to be hostages. —K FIL: ‘‘that 
he might keep his covenant, that it might stand.” 
—Ver. 15. Conip. ver. 7; likewise 2 Kings xxiv. 
20. The Egyptian was to support him with that 
which was peculiar to Egypt (Deut. xvii. 16), 
and which Zedekiah needed. Did the latter wish 
to appoint the riders for the horses (—The much 
people refers back to ver. 9, and likewise. to the 
question of ver. 10, which is at the same time 
explained.—The answer is given in Ver. 16 ina 
divine utterance, such as we have in ver. 9, only 
that the terms are still stronger, taking the weli- 
known form of an oath.—Comp. ch. xii. 138.— 
Ver. 17. And not with great power, etc., refers 
back to the ‘‘horses and much people” of ver. 15, 
and is meant to explain the statement in ver. 9. 
Pharaoh is the subject. The meaning is, either 
that he will not be willing to render Zedekiah the 
expected help, or that he will not be able. Comp. 
Jer, xxxvii. 5, 7. The ‘‘acting,” on which it 
depends, turns out insignificant—nothing more 
than a feeble demonstration on the part of Egypt. 
(Henest.: Pharaoh will leave his protegé in the 
lurch, when he is hard pressed by his enemies. 
That the Chaldean needs no great military force 
against Jerusalem (ver. 9), finds its explanation 
here in the circumstance that the Egyptians, 
against whom alone such a force was necessary, 
do not come to its help with such a force. +The 
march of the Egyptian auxiliary army took place 
when Jerusalem was besieged by the Chaldeans. 
Comp. in this connection on th. iv. 2. To cut 
off, etc., draws attention to the fact of how neces- 
sary powerful help would be in such a situation. 

Ver. 18. The riddle is interpreted, but the 
divine discourse lingers still over the breach of 
oath and covenant, because such acting on Zede- 
kiah’s part, with what is implied in it, is still te 
be judged and to have sentence pronounced upon 
it by Jehovah.—Ver, 19, just iike ver. 16. It is 
not only that every oath, and hence also this 
oath, is of a religious character, and that the 
despising of it necessarily compromised the God 
of Israel in the eyes of the heathen; but stil) 
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farther, considering the clemency of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in making such a covenant, as Jehovah’s 
instrument, Jehovah’s goodness was turned into 
lesciviousness.—Comp. besides ch. xi. 21, ix. 10. 
—Ver. 20. See on ch. xii. 18. The “‘contending,” 
the going into court with him, involves the pun- 
ishment.—Ch. xv. 8.—Ver. 21. Instead of pap 


(Qeri: ym21D), fugitives, the Chaldee reads: 
yn, ‘‘chosen ones” (ch. xii. 14). ‘So also 


Hitzig. He who thinks to save himself by flight 
—hence the whole military forces of Israel are 
driven into flight—shall be slain by the sword. 
But for the people left over, for all the remnant 
generally, the fate in store is the same as in ch. 
v. 10,12. Bitter experience brings them to know 
and understand, although, alas! too late, that 
God had spoken by the mouth of His prophet. 


Vers, 22-24. The Prediction. 


With a very beautiful variation the close of our 
chapter, which follows, takes the form of the theme 
of the riddle at the beginning. The threatening 
colours there are exchanged here for those rich in 
promise.—Ver. 22. }, markingacontinuation ; but 


as the npd is that of Nebuchadnezzar, there is 


rather an antithesis. Ingeniously Hitzig: ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah, who is Himself in Deut. xxxii. 11 and Ex. 
xix. 4 compared to an eagle, appears upon the 
scene, confronting the former one (ver. 3).” And 
He who asserts His dignity in opposition to him, 
whom neither Jerusalem nor Egypt is able to 
oppose, can really do so: ‘3x, with emphasis. 


He does as Nebuchadnezzar does, and yet He does 
so quite differently! He brings low that which 
would fain be high; He exalts that which is 
apparently reduced to nothing (ver. 24). Of the 
topmost branch, etc. Thus the illustrious 
original nouse of David (the cedar) is still in 
existence ; and not only the royal family, but its 
royal position as well (the topmost branch). And 
thus the statement is modified, that (ver. 3) the 
great eagle took the topmost branch of the cedar. 


The mp7 here, which is wanting in the former ; 


case, is not without significance. Thus the matter 
presents itself to God’s eye. His taking is really 
“«giving”’ (s7n33).-—In ver. 4 we have YNI-NN, 
here wap; so that in spite of the taking away 


of Jehoiachin, his kingdom is still enpeces to con- 
tinue. The definition added : a tender one, may 
be interpreted of the planting, shoots of this kind 
being generally used ; still better, perhaps, of a 
child (Luke ii. 12). The Chaldee paraphrases : 
of his children’s children a little child. At all 
events, it cannot here mean a thing small and 
insignificant, as Hengst. supposes, nor something 
weak, [Hitzig takes ‘‘ tender” as = youthful ; 
but this idea fhes already in the word ‘‘ shoot.” 
Comp. on ver. 4 ‘Tender youth, which is just 
childhood, is indicated by the stronger expres- 
sion. |} YPN, decisio significat mortem, Isa. liii. 


8 ; Dan. ix. 26 (Cocc.).— The contrast lying at the 
foundation is a twofold one,—to Jehoiachin too 
(ver. 4), but much more to Zedekiah (ver. 5), in 
whose case ‘‘planting” is spoken of. In the 
same direction chiefly the contrast of the mountain 
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also iskept. It is the contrast to the lcw country 
generally,—on the one hand to the Canaan ol 
Babylon, on the other to the Canaan of Jerusalem 


(ch. xvi. 8). The partic. pass., osbn (only here), 


adds to the natural height an extraordinary exal 
tation besides, whether it be to serve as a power 
ful counteractive to the depression that has taker 
place, or whether it be to hint already at the 
approaching glory of ver. 28. A farther designa- 
tion of the mountain is given in Ver. 23. The 
elevated mountain of Israel is not Zion directly 
as such, nor Zion in the wider sense, as embracing 
also Mount Moriah, as must of course be the view 
taken if appeal is made to ch. xx. 40 (Isa. ii. 2; 
Mic. iv. 1); but Jerusalem is here meant, in 
the same way as in ver. 3 it was spoken of as 
**Lebanon.” Comp. there. (Ch xxxiv. 13, 14.) 
Hence restoration (in accordance with ch. xvi.), 
and that with increased splendour. Because such 
restoration of Jerusalem, of Judah, is brought 
about by means of the royal child of David’s line, 
in thought the reference to Zion may predominate, 
Ps. xlviii. 3 [2], ii. 6, xviii. 17 [16], That the 
kingdom of God, the kingdom of heaven, springs 
trom the Jews for the whole world, is aptly sym- 
bolized by the planting of the royal shoot in the 
royal city, and by what now follows. It is to 
be observed that the mountain is a mere foil, the 
typical substratum, and that it neither ‘‘ comes 
into view as the seat and centre of the kingdom 
of God,” nor does it even ‘‘ denote this kingdom 
itself; but the kingdom and all its glory are 
conceived of as in the shoot of David, and repre- 
sented as proceeding from him, behind whom all 
else steps into the background. Klief. alone 
correctly : ‘‘the person of the Messiah will grow 
into His kingdom, which becomes the spiritual 
home of all the nations of the world.” However 
historical, yet the promised personality is in this 
respect kept in an ideal shape. Fulfilling what is 
typical, becoming the full embodiment of what 
was shadowed forth by Israel, he attains to what 
he is meant to be; he realizes completely his idea, 
which has to do with mankind generally. The 
foliage is in order to the shadow. ‘The fruit, as 
being a tree, as it must be, perhaps also one which 
yields nourishment to those to whom it gives 
shelter (Isa. xi. 1). As in ver. 8 we had 74K, 


so here AN: what Zedekiah had not become as 


a ‘‘yvine,” that He who is here meant is as a 
‘¢cedar,”’ so as to fulfil the promise given to David 
regarding his posterity. For the clause ; and under 
it there dwell, etc., comp. ch. xxxi. 6; Dan. iv. 
9 [12]; Matt. xiii, 32. An emblem of the uni- 
versal sovereignty, to which all submit thems lves, 
but in which also they rejoice and put their con- 
fidence (in the shadow, etc.).—The expression : 
all birds of every wing, points to Noah’s ark of 
safety, Gen. vii. 14. The meaning is: all the 
different nations and families of men upon earth, 
ch. xxxi. 6, 12; see also Ps. viii. 7. 9 [6, 8], 
Ixxxiv. 4[8]. A contrast alike to ver, 6 and ver. 
7 i—Ver. 24. All trees, etc., are the collective 
ruling powers of this world, the princes and kings 
of the earth.— yn looks back perhaps to ver. 


5 (8); other than mere earthly kingdoms Ne- 

buchadnezzar and his compeers are able neither to 

found nor to rule.—The bringing low of the high 

tree, just as correspondingly the exalting of the 
‘ M 
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low tree, refers specially to Jehoiachin ; while 
the making the green tree to wither, and the 
making the dry tree to flourish, in accordance 
with ver. 9 sq., point back to Zedekiah, inasmuch 
as through him the kingdom in Judah came to 
ruin. The revivification of this kingdom, the 
sending forth of shoots from that which withered 
with Zedekiah, and the raising up rate of the 
seed of David from the humiliation of Jehoiachin, 
—all this is accomplished by Jehovah through the 
Promised One (I, Jehovah, spake and did). 
Hitzig, like most, takes the sentence as a general 
thought (1 Sam. ii. 7). In form it is kept general, 
but its import is certainly special, referring to 
what lies before us. Only the thing to be con- 
sidered is the right interpretation. According to 
Hengst., of course, the high tree is the worldly 
sovereignty ; the low tree, David or his family ; 
the green tree, Nebuchadnezzar’s sovereignty of 
the world at the time. 





DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. The form of the discourse here, just as in 
the case of our Lord, who has developed the 
parable into one of His ordinary modes of teach- 
ing, is to be explained chiefly from the object in 
view,—partly as it was designed for a circle of 
hearers, or rather or readers, which, although 
mixed up in all sorts of ways with higher 
interests, is yet to be thought of as living mainly 
in the world of sense, and especially as bound 
fust in the misery of the exile, and sympathizing 
in the false and faithless policy prevailing at the 
{ime in Jerusalem ; partly as it might recommend 
itself to the prophet in the political circumstances 
by which he was surrounded, The mashal before 
us in Ezekiel goes, therefore, far beyond mere 
popular illustration, Still less is it to be ex- 
plained away from the esthetic standpoint, as 
merely another rhetorical garb for the thought. 

2. As in the parable the emblematic form pre: 
ponderates over the thought, so also here. What 
the prophet is to say to Israel is said by the 
whole of that mighty array of figurative expres- 
sion, for which the animal and vegetable worlds 
furnish the figures. But the eagle does what 
eagles otherwise never do; and what is planted 
as a willow grows into a vine; and the vine 
“is represented as falling in love with the other 
eagle” (J. D. Micu.). The contradictory charac- 
ter of such a representation, and the fact that 
in the difficulties to be solved (ver. 9 sq.) the 
comparison comes to a stand, and the closing 
Messianic portion in which the whole culminates, 
convert the parable into a ‘‘riddle.” A trace of 
irony and the moral tendency, such as belong to 
the fable, are not wanting. 

3. As to the predictions in this chapter, see 
what is said on A xii., Doct. Reflec. 4, pp. 136, 
137. As respects the time, ch. xvii. stands be- 
tween the 6th month of the 6th year and the 5th 
month of the 7th year of Jehoiachin’s captivity ; 
and its contents, therefore, would probably be 
spoken from four to five years before the destruc- 
ticn of Jerusalem. 

4, Not only does Ewald call vers. 22-24 ‘‘a 
short and beautiful picture of Messianic times,” 
but Hitzig gives a still more definite exposition : 
‘*the passage is an actual prediction, and in fact 
8 Messianic one.” Bunsen makes our prediction 
be ‘‘ partly fulfilled” in Zerubbabel (‘the prince 
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of the Jews after their return from the captivity, 
Ezra i. 8; 1 Chron. iii. 19; Matt. i. 12; Luke 
iii, 27”), adding, however, that the glory of the 
new king as here deseribed ‘‘ goes far beyond that 
of Zerubbabel.” Similar is the view of Hengst., 
viz. that as Zerubbabel ‘‘in a certain sense did 
everything which God did generally for the 
re-establishment and maintenance of the civil 
government in Israel,” he also might be regarded 
as included under the terms of the prediction, 
because Ezekiel has before his eye, ‘‘not the 
Messiah as an individual,” but ‘‘the whole family 
of David.” As against this view, Hiavernick 
points (1) to the image of the cedar-shoot as a 
descendant of the house of David ; and (2) to the 
context, where only personalities are spoken of 
(Jehoiachin, Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar). The 
oldest Jewish exposition understood the passage of 
King Messiah. ; 

5. The kingdom of Judah, even although it had 
become idolatrous, yet could not (as Ziegler re- 
marks) all at once be cast off—for David's sake. 
The house and family of David appear like a 
stay and support in Judah. ‘‘For David, Jehovah 
cherishes an unceasing and solicitous regard 
throughout the whole history of this king:lom, 
just because this kingdom itself was to be nothing 
else than the link of connection between Davi 
and his Son xa7’ 2ex%v. David is the point 
always referred to in the history of this kingdom ; 
he is the factor ever present and ever working in 
that history, just as the Son of David is the factor 
at work beyond.” 

6. Havernick has already pointed out the 
inner connection between the Messianic an- 
nouncement here and that in the preceding ch. 
xvi. 53-63. What is to be understood there by 
the turning of the misery and the restitutio in 
pristinum becomes quite clear to us by means of 
the prediction as to Messiah in our chapte:- ; 

7. The Church of God is not destined 10 dis- 
appear in the kingdoms of this world: but ail 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of God and of His Anointed. 

8. ‘‘Among the manifold predictions of the 
Lord’s Anointed. and of His kingdom in the 
world, this of our prophet stands forth like a 
cedar; in this similitude, so grand, and yet so 
simple, he has most strikingly portrayed the 
future salvation in its most universal significance 
and verity” (UMBREIT). 

9. Hengst. draws attention to the fact that at 
the close the interpretation of the symbol is not 
added,—‘‘for the same reason that in Ezekiel 
there is no prophecy against Babylon, while the 
whole of the prophecies of Jeremiah find their 
close in such a prophecy. The prophet pro- 
phesied in the land of the Chaldeans, and had 
to exercise caution in view of the surrounding 
heathen.” 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘ Formerly, how they have broken 
God’s covenant; here, how they have not kept 
faith with men” (LUTHER).—Ver. 8 sq. ‘‘ Princes 
also have no security against misfortune; those 
who are nearer the clouds are nearer the light- 
ning also. They should not forget that they alsa 
are men, and that God alone is the King of 
kings” (Stcx.).—‘‘The eagle is an emblem of 
empire and dominion: be is called tac king © 
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birds. Pyrrhus, when saluted as an eagle by his 
soldiers, was much pleased, telling them ‘that 
they had raised him on high with their weapons, 
as it were with wings” (A Lap.).—The important 
eagles in the history of Israel :; Nebuchadnezzar, 
Pharaoh, Rome.—Ver. 4. ‘Thus many a one 
suffers in a strange land for the sin he has com- 
mitted in his own’’ (Srcx.).—Ver. 5. The soil 
is often better than the seed which is sown in it. 
—Ver. 6. Prosperity turns out for the advantage 
of but few men. Most grow on all sides and 
ay leaves, but bear no fruit, or bad fruit.— 

er. 7. Ingratitude makes no situation better, 
does not render dependent circumstances more 
pleasant, and brings to shame every one who is 
guilty of it, let the object of it be who he may.— 
It is not easy to rest contented with God's order- 
ing and leading; the discipline of the Spirit of 
God is needed for it : let my ways be pleasing in 
Thine eyes. We must give up our heart to the 
Lord, and keep it directed toward Him—our heart, 
with all the thoughts which come out of it, and 
which would fain be as God, yea, wiser than God. 
—Keep me in Thy paths, in the way which Thou 
Thyself showest me.— Ver. 8. Discontentment 
has driven many a one from a snug spot.—Ver. 
9 sq. ‘* When God wishes to punish the wicked- 
ness of men, He needs no great warlike host for 
the purpose ” (O.).—Unfaithfulness beats its own 
master.—Those who have not God on their side, 
who have only their own wits, can be driven to 
flight in thousands by one.—‘‘It is a bad thing 
to trust in man’s wisdom; take thou counsel 
with God, open His word, look to thy calling, 
ponder thy duty, and think of the end” (Srex.). 
- -Ver. 10, The east wind of divine judgments. — 
Thus the place of fortune becomes tha place of 
misfortune ; the scene of wickedness, the scene of 
punishment ; the theatre of ingratitude (toward 
God also), the theatre of ruin. 

Ver. 11 sq. It is not all riddles that are in- 
terpreted to us; we are guessing away at many 
during our whole life ; but we also make far too 
little use of the key of self-knowledge.—Mis- 
fortune it is said to be, while it is only crime.— 
Ver. 15 sq. The oath is to be kept to every one 
and by every one. Even by the emperor Sigis- 
mund to the ‘‘ heretic” Huss !—‘‘ Kings, and 
those in high position generally, ought to be a 
good example to others. -How much their ex- 
ample can build up as well as pwil down!” 
(Srcex.)—‘‘ If the Lord humbles one, he must 
bear the tribulation with patience, and not seek 
by forbidden means to extricate himself from it, 
Heb. xii. 7” (Tts. Bis.).—‘*God avenges and 
punishes perjury with the greatest earnest- 
ness '(O.).—‘* F r God is the truth, and will 
see to it that fidelity is rpheld among men, and 
hence abhors all deceit -nd perjury. Even if we 
have promised anything vy constraint which is 
in other respects unjust, we are not to break 
our word, because the name of God is to be dearer 
to us than all earthly advantages, Ps. xv. 4” 
(Herm-Horr.).—‘‘The humiliations as well as 
the exaltations of earthly kingdoms are certainly 
foreseen and appointed by God” (Stcx.).—How 
many a one is the architect of his own misfortune 
at least !—‘‘* The chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof!” said Elisha of Elijah.—Ps. xxxiii. 
17.—*‘Think not to whom, but remember by 
whom, thou hast sworn an oath” (JER. ).—Why 
is there so much oath-breaking and perjury in 
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Christendom itself even yet !?—Ver. 16. God leta 
man’s righteo.sness too get its rights, just be- 
cause it means to be righteousness.—What Baby- 
lon has made, Babylon also destroys.—This ia 
security, to be a plant of the heavenly Father's 
planting, Matt. xv. 13.—‘*The earth is every- 
where the Lord’s, but to be laid with one’s fathers 
is certainly more pleasant.”—Ver. 17. The help 
of man is of no avail when God means to destroy. 
God’s help, on the other hand, avails even against 
man’s help Zedekiah with Egypt, Nebuchad- 
nezzar with Jehovah. Look at the copartneries 
for thyself, and bestow thy confidence accordingly. 
The latter firm is the more reliable.—Cursed is 
the man that trusteth in man, Jer. xvii..—Mer 
promise, and break their promise ; God promi.es, 
and does not break His.—Ver. 19. God’s oath as 
against Zedekiah’s perjury.—God does not swear, 
and then fail to keep His oath: that shall be 
learned by experience by those who swear falsely, 
or who do not keep their oath.—If thou appealest 
to God as a witness, thou summonest Him also 
as a judge, as an avenger !—We have never to do 
with men alone.—Ver. 20 sq. No one can escape 
God.—‘* The enemy’s sword is sharp ; God’s sword 
is sharper still” (Srcx.).—Comp. what is said to 
the Hebrews of the word of God.—God’s judg- 
ments are always meant to lead to the knowledge 
of Himself as well, and not merely of ourselves. 

Ver, 22 sq. The riddle of Israel is the riddle 
alike of the human heart in its perversity, and of 
the heart of God in Christ.—The omnipotence 
and love of God join hands, and the result is the 
grace of God.—‘* Whosoever laid up this promise 
thoroughly in his heart would thereby be de- 
livered from the region of vain political hopes 
and intrigues. The saying of Augustine applies 
here: ‘That which thou seekest is, but it is not 
where theu seekest it’ ” (Hencst.).—‘‘ Because 
the Church of Christ has been planted by God 
Himself, it shall certainly remain” (Cr.).—‘*The 
planting on Golgotha” (WiTsius),.— Ver. 23. 
‘‘Babylon, and with it the whole series of the 
old world-powers, are dried up ; David flourishes 
and bears fruit, and under the shadow of his 
offshoot the fowls of heaven dwell” (HENGsr.). 
-—Ver. 24. The history of the world is to be 
recognised as God’s government.— The divine 
government of the world culminates in Christ.— 
Everything turns out in the end according te 
God’s word.—(ifr. W. Krummacher preached in 
1852 on vers. 22-24: ‘‘The Tree Christ, which 
God has prepared for us, (1) as to its nature, (2) 
as to its destiny. —Summer and winter the cedar 
is green, and never loses its leaves nor its verdure. 
The everlastingly green Tree of Life is Christ. 
No wood is more durable ; so Christ is the in- 
destructible foundation for our hopes, ete.—We 
are the branches in the Cedar of God. Our fruits 
are Cbrist’s, who produces them in us and by us. 
John and Peter, Paul and James, what boughs 
in that Cedar! and the Fathers and the Reformers, 
and all believers since, what a Tree! What a 
ereen, flourishing, fruit-laden array of branches 
that which sways around it! What a mighty, 
densely-foliaged, far-shadowing crown! and in 
the crown what gales, and zephyrs, and rustlinge 
of holy life and divine love! Here there is pro- 
mised to Christ and His cause nothing less than 
final triumph over the whole world.—The pomp 
ous glory of Babylon, Egypt, Rome, an] Athena, 
where is it to be found ?”’) 
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7. The Laws of the Divine Punitive Righteousness (ch. xviii.). 


1,2 And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Why do ye use this 


proverb upon the land of Israel, saying, The fathers have eaten sour fee 
3 grapes, and the teeth of the sons are set on edge? As I live—sentence o the 
Lord Jehovah—if ye shall have occasion to use this proverb longer in Israel 

4. [ye shall no longer use this proverb]. Behold, all souls to me they [belong]; as the soul 
of the father, so also the soul of the sonis mine. The soul that sinneth, it 

5 shall die. And if any man be righteous, and do judgment and righteousness : 
6 Has not eaten on the mountains, nor lifted up his eyes to the idols of the 
house of Israel, nor defiled his neighbour’s wife, nor drawn near to his wife 

7 in her uncleanness; And oppresses no one, restores his debt-pledge, robs not, 
8 gives his bread to the hungry, and covers the naked with clothing; Gives 
not on usury, and takes not increase, withdraws his hand from injustice, 

9 exercises true judgment between man and man; Walks in My statutes and 
keeps My judgments, to do truth,—he is righteous, he shall surely live,— 

10 sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And should he beget a violence-doing son, a 
shedder of blood,—and he [the father] did towards his brother each of those 

11 [things] :—And he [the son] does none of all those things, for [but] he has eaten 
12 upon the mountains, and defiled his neighbour’s wife; The poor and needy 
he has oppressed, he has robbed, he restores not the pledge, and to the idols 

13 he has lifted up his eyes, he has done abomination; Has given on usury and 
taken increase, and shall he live ?—He shall not live. He has done all these 

14 abominations ; he shall surely die. His blood shall be upon him. And, lo, 
should he beget a son who sees all the sins of his father which he hath done, 

15 and sees and does not the like :—He has not eaten upon the mountains, nor 
lifted up his eyes to the idols of the house of Israel; he has not defiled his 

16 neighbour’s wife, Nor oppressed any one, nor taken pledge in pledge, nor 
robbed ; he has given his bread to the hungry, and covered the naked with 

17 clothing; From the needy he has turned away [withnela] his hand, usury and 
increase he took not, he executed My judgments, he walked in My statutes : 

18 he shall not die in [on account of] his father’s iniquity ; he shall surely live. His 
father, because he practised extortion, committed robbery against his brother, 
and did that which is not good in the midst of his people, lo, he died in his 

19 iniquity. And ye say, Why has not the son borne the iniquity of the father? 
Because the son has done judgment and righteousness, kept all My statutes 
and done them, he shail surely live. The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
20 The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, and the father shall not 
bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him [the one], and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him [tne 

21 other]. And if [because] the wicked shall turn from all his sins which he hath 
done, and keep all My statutes, and do judgment and righteousness, he shall 

22 surely live, he shall not die. All his transgressions which he hath done shall 
not be remembered to him ; in [on account of] his righteousness which he hath 
23 done, he shall live. Have I any pleasure at all in the death of the wicked ? 
Sentence of the Lord Jehovah. Not when he turns from his way [ways] and 

24 lives!? But if the righteous turn from his righteousness, and commit iniquity, 
and do according to a!) the abominations which the wicked commits, shall he 
live 1—All his righteousness which he hath done shall not be remembered ; 

in [on account of] his faithlessness which he hath practised, and in [on account cf} 

25 his sins which he hath sinned, in [on account of] them shall he die. And say ye, 
The way of the Lord is not equal!? Hear now, O house of Israel, is My way 

26 not equal? Are not your ways unequal? When the righteous turns from 
his righteousness, and does iniquity, and dies thereby ; in his iniquity which 

27 he hath done he dies. And when the wicked turns from his wickedness which 
he hath done, and does judgment and righteousness, he shall save his soul 
28 alive. And should he see and turn from all his transgressions which he hath 
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29 done, he shall surely live, he shall not die. 


The way of the Lord is not equal ! ? 
30 Are not your ways unequal ? 
ing to his ways, 
and turn [you] 
31 
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But they of the house of Israel say, 
Are My ways not equal, O house of Israel 4 


Therefore I will judge you, each man acveord- 
O house of Israel,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. Return, 
( from all your transgressions, and iniquity shall not be your 
ruin. Cast away from you all your transgressions, in which ye have gone 


astray, and make you a new heart, and a new spirit ; and why will ye die, 


32 


O house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dies,-— 


sentence of the Lord Jehovah ; therefore turn ye [ve converted] and live ! 


Ver. 2. Sept.: .. 
Were 9 <4 
Ver. 7. Vulg: . . . pignus debitort reddidertt— 
Ver 10. Sept.: .. 
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Ver. 17. 
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Ver. 23. 
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Ver. 29. Another reading: 0357, sing., Sept., Arab. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Vers. 1-4. The Principle of the Divine Punitive 
Righteousness. 


Ver. 2. Comp. ch. xii. 22. A popular expres- 
sion, arrogating to itself the authority of a divine 
voice, has established itself in Israel in opposi- 
tion to the word of God.—The land of Israel 
should emphatically not be the place for such 
language, as it is the scene of God’s holy justice 
as well as His gracious mercy.—The question is 
not one of mere surprise, but of solemn anger, as 
befits divine speech.—Fathers taken generally, 
so that it is left to each to consider for himself 
who are particularly designated (2 Kings xxiv. 3; 
Jer. xv. 4). Our chapter at the same time links 
itself on thereby to what has gone before (espe- 
cially ch. xvi.). The proverb took the prophet, 


as it were, at his word.— $5 corresponding to 


the general form of statement: to be accustomed 
to eat.—The sons, on the other hand, are the 
definite persons who are exposed to suffering 
in the existing state of things. In the most 
thoughtless and frivolous manner the popular 
criticism of God’s way,—of the history of Israel, 
expresses itself. What those did wrongly must 
be visited on us! There is no sense of sin, 
nor acknowledgment of guilt, and just as little 
reference to divine judgment and _ retributive 
righteousness. Havernick refers rightly to the 
‘‘heathenish” disposition of the people, who, 
‘* destitute of faith in a living God, were driven 
to the delusion of a blind Nemesis,” a natural 
necessity. ‘‘ Accordingly repentance seems use- 
less” (HeNasT.). They could thus shield them- 
selves against the ever-repeated call to radical 
repentance. The divine answer sets itself over 
against the people’s word, energetically, in the 
fccm of an oath, Ver. 3, in which, according to the 








two-sided tenor of our chapter, it remains unde- 
cided whether the impending judgment, or the 
Messianic redemption, embraced in conversion, 
shall bring this style of speech to an end in the 


future. — dysing, a thing unbecoming even 


‘‘upon the land of Israel’ (ver. 2), above ‘all, 
unbecoming among the people to whom (Rom. 
iil.) the oracles of God are committed.—After the 
Form has thus been found fault with, the substance, 
Ver. 4, is objected to; and since the question 
actually touched is the retributive righteousness 
of God, its ground-principle is first of all stated, 
from which its individual laws naturally proceed. 
Behold points to an undeniable fact, and there- 
fore presupposes universal assent.— All souls, sy : 
‘perhaps an allusion to Gen. xviii. 25” (HAv.). 
In other respects, as Calvin: not merely would 
God here maintain His paramount authority and 
lordship, but, still more, evince His fatherly love 
towards all mankind as their Creator. HEnest.: 
‘God would surrender His property if souls suf- 
fered punishment for the guilt of others; since 
they are in the likeness of God, souls cannot be 
degraded into servile instruments.” Hrirz.: ‘<I 
am not under the necessity of punishing another, 
—the son,—as if I could not lay hold of the guilty 
father.” Puitipps: ‘‘ Before God all souls are 
equal, so that each man represents himself only.” 
All these explanations are insufficient to meet the 
thought. The proposition is in reality a funda- 
mental principle, for it goes back to the origin 
of things, according to which the souls of men, 
created by the breathing of the divine Spirit of 
life into corporal matter, breathe supernatural, 
spiritual vital energy, in a sentient form of life 
and activity. This divineness of men, at least in 
respect to their souls, which, on the other hand, 
they possess in common with the lower creatures 
as animal life, is opposed to every form of depend 
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ence on nature, whether on a heathen fate, or, in 
particular (which is here the immediate contrast), 
on bodily parents, therefore to the dependence of 
the son on the father. God’s exclusive property- 


right (emphasized by the repeated %) in per- 


sons could not be maintained, if any- man re- 
quired to suffer death from the fact of being his 
father’sson, Die, the end of a process, —the sepa- 
tation of the soul from its life-source, the Spirit 
of God. (Deut. xxx, 15; Jer. xxi. 8; Prov. xi. 
19.)—Comp. on ch. iii, 18. This cannot happen 
without an act of God’s retributive justice, so 
that the punishment inflicted by God must cor- 
respond to man’s guilt. The soul that sinneth 
—-disloyalty to the living influences of the Spirit 
of God, considered as a continuous present—it 
shall die. Through this latter, as a judicial 
utterance, the general proposition as to God’s 
possessory-right is more specifically expressed 
in reference to His authority to judge. Comp. 
Jas, iv. 12. 


Vers. 5-9. The Law of the Righteous Man. 


Ver. 5. The first application of the principle is 
made to the righteous man. Comp. ch. il. 18 
sq. He is described according to Beimy and 
Doing,—essentially and actually; in particular, 
doing judgment, in general, righteousness: his 
doing is then more precisely depicted, not with- 
out a tendency to antithesis.—Ver. 6. Even kings 
who were otherwise loyal to the law, were unable 
to abolish the worship of the ‘‘high places.” 
[Usually the expression is made to refer to the 
gross forms of idol-worship (1 Cor. viii. 4-10, x. 7) ; 
and what follows, to the more refined. |—The feasts 
referred to are sacrificial feasts which were not ob- 
served in the sanctuary, Deut. xiii—The second 
thing, singled out in reference to the first table 
of the jaw, is the undoubtedly rare case of com- 
plete apathy and indifference towards the popular 
idols of Israel. Hitzig understands it of suppli- 
eating, worshipping, Job xxxi. 26 (Ps. exxi. 1). 
Havernick, of inward longing. Comp. ch. vi. 4. 
—The natural transition, after ch. xvi., to the 
marriage relation singles out from the second 
table of the law not ordinary adultery (the word 
is neither ANI, nor even Jon, Ex. xx.), but the 


more precise and deeper defilement (NpwM) of 


the neighbour’s wife, in order, through the se- 
lected expression, to throw a clear ray of light on 
their own marriage relation and its mysteries 
(domestic purity). Comp. Lev. xviii. 19, xx. 18. 
—Ver. 7. Oppression in general, in its more 


peaceful as well as its directly violent (bry) form 


(Lev. xix. 13).— jn, according to Hengst., the 
accusative of restriction: debt-pledge; Havernick, 
on the other hand: his pledge, a debt, i.e., along 
with the pledge, the obligation, softening the 


always rather offensive signification of pbdn 


(from ban, to bind, to tie), so that just de- 


mands are referred to. Hitzig makes the word 
a participle: ‘‘restores his pledge to the debtor 
(GESEN.: for debt).” Compare besides at Ex. 
xxii. 25; Deut. xxiv. 12. Following this, more 
positive benevolence.—Ver. 8. Comp. Lev. xxv. 
33, 37; Deut. xxiii. 20.--The close of the verse 





| probably refers to the special activity of a judge 


or arbiter.—Ver. 9. Concluding summation cor- 
responding to the introduction in ver. 5,—the 
apodosis to the protasis. Righteousness before 


God in contradistinction to its semblance (nivvyd 
nox). The Septuagint read pnix.—nn? nin, 


live in the fullest, deepest sense of the word. 


Vers. 10-13. The Law of the Unrighteous Son. 


A second application of the principle deals with 
the case of an unrighteous man,—the son of the 
righteous man. Personally there is a connection 
(should he beget), essentially, the greatest con- 
trast, as pp, etc., immediately shows. But the 


actual contrast shall become still more decided, ane 
shall, for that reason, appear as a personal one,— 
therefore Alyy), etc.—Ver. 10. The description 


of the father reduced to a minimum: if there was 
any one of these forementioned just and righteous 
things, he did it,—in short, he was righteous. 
[ms Hengst.: in relation to his brother, as the 
antithetic parallel in ver. 18 decidedly recom- 
mends. So also the Chaldee version. Rosenm.: 
simile quid. According to others, it is the apoco- 
pate form of qm~. Others, again, have omitted it. 


nw-has also been proposed as a reading. Hitzig., 
Ewald: = yy, ‘‘ only.”}--The contrast follows 


more at length in Ver. 11, in the description of 
the son. And he does none of all those things, 
which are then mentioned in detail. Comp. ver. 
6.—Ver. 12. Poor and needy illustrates the un- 
defined object of ver. 7. Compare in other re- 
spects with ver. 6.—Ver. 13. See ver. 8.—‘p}, 


the apodosis. The facts oppose every other issue ; 
the emphatic divine negative only adds confir- 
mation. His deeds adjudge him to death,—yes, 
he himself is to blame. With the judicial form 
of expression (Mp3) ND, not as in Gen. ii. 17) 


comp. Lev. xx. 9; only that in this case the son 
curses his righteous father virtually by his life ! 


Vers. 14-20. The Law of the Righteous Son. 


Third application of the principle, in which, as 
in the first case, the reference is to a righteous 
person, — the son of the forementioned unrighteous 
man,—who takes warning from his father’s sins. 


Always father and son, corresponding with the 


proverb which was being answered.—Ver. 14. 
Comp. ver. 10. He sees, repeated for the sake 
of emphatic description. The reading 73, fol- 


lowed by the Sept. and Vulg. in the latter part ot 
the verse, is to be rejected.—Ver. 15. Comp. ver. 
6.—Ver. 16. Comp. ver. 7.—(‘‘ He allowed him- 
self even less than he might,” in contrast to the 
conduct of his father—Hitzig.)\—Ver. 17. From 
the needy, etc. Not only doing him no violence, 
but, as described, showing him compassio> 


Ewald reads Syn from ver. 8. Coip. as t 


further details, vers. 8and 9. Here and in Ver 
18, jiy, in anticipation of ver. 19. In order tu 


separate and contrast father and son as decide 
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as ves the former is once more brietly de- 
seribed.— Ver. 19. There is here no allusion, as 
most suppose, to Ex. xx. 5. Nothing necessi- 
tates this. Since the proverb (ver. 2) in its 
frivolous rude form was at once disregarded, and 
since the divine reply to it immediately made it 
more profound, and, especially from ver. 17, 
applied it to the question of guilt and perdition 
on the ne hand, righteousness and life on the 
other—so with the inquiry as to the why, a per- 
ception of the deeper signification of its contents 
generally may therefore be attributed to the 
people. This not only recommends itself on 
rhetorical grounds, since in the case before us the 
conclusion is introduced by it,—and the thought 
can hardly be introduced in a more lively manner 
than by the deduction of a general maxim from 
the foregoing concrete examples,—but the moral 
presumption that the people are so far inte- 
rested in the profound gravity of the subject, 
requires that they also should contribute the 
“‘why,” which was altogether so natural (not 
merely with reference to the law), and which 
sounds so -full of meaning, because by what has 
gone before the unity of Israel must seem shat- 
tered, nothing being taken into account but the 
individual. ‘‘ Have ye (supposition) said: Why,” 
etc. The individual facts answer you. So say 
ye; sv did he! Comp. further, vers. 5, 9.—Ver. 
20. A quotation from ver. 4, which is impressively 
extended, concludes the paragraph with a state- 
ment which so sharply contrasts righteousness and 
wickedness, that a new solution, to wit, through 
the action of the one or the other, i.e. through 
a change of disposition, must come into view. 


Vers. 21-32. The Principle of Grace, as against 
the Principle of Retribution, expressed in the 
Call to Repentance. 


Ver. 21. Comp. ch. iii. 18 sq. Return from 
wickcdness to God’s righteousness, evidenced by 
facts, ensures true life instead of death. The 
principle of divine retribution affected the case of 
persistent, continued sinning only. Whoever 
abandous sin is left untouched by the retributive 
righteousness of God.—Ver. 22. In such an 
event, viz. of return, the past, however full of 
sin, is left out of account ; one is not required to 
bear the penalty of one’s own, much less of 
another’s sin. Righteousness is done. But the 
principle thus contrasted with the previously ex- 
plained law of retribution proclaims itself in 
the plainest way as the principle of grace and 
divine compassion.—Ver. 23. If the retributive 
righteousness of God—the law of His government 
—must occupy itself with the sin of the sinner, the 
sinner himself is God’s property (ver. 4), and to 
the profoundest law of the Divine nature (75n) 


not death, but life corresponds, although for 
righteousness’ sake, the right of the divine Pos- 
sessor must exhibit itself in the case of the sinner 
who continues in sin, or who apostatizes, as the 


might of the Judge.—Hengst. translates ‘xn, 


«¢ Should he not live if he returns,” etc. —Ver. 24. 
The foregoing strengthened and confirmed by a 
counter-proof, as it were, and that the strongest 
imaginable, bya caricature of the holy—the reverse 
of conversion. The previous sentence is still ina 


manner continued by 3, yet so that with the | 


contrasted case the appropriate negative is alsu 
understood ; then it breaks off, and the matter ot 
fact which is adduced brings in the question 
which must naturally be negatived,— mm, as in 


ver. 18. The usual translation is: ‘‘but if :he 
righteous turn, ete., should he live?”—‘*‘ All iis 
righteousness,” etc.—The antithesis to ver. 22. 
Comp. ch. iii. 20, xv. 8, xvii. 20.—Ver. 25. jan, 





to measure, weigh ; to be equal. Cop. 1 Sam. 
li. 38. The assumed objection presupposes, like 
ver. 19, that the people have intelligently fol- 
lowed the exposition up to this point. ‘‘ And 
(supposed) say ye,” etc. Measure your own 
ways! Hitzig rightly refers the questioned 
‘“way of the Lord” to a procedure;such as has 
just been desvribed in regard to an apostate 
righteuus person, which would leave all his 
righteousness unweighed. The counter-accusa- 
tion, contained in the divine answer, is in com- 
plete harmony with the scope of our chapter, 
since it points at self-examination, and thereby 
at the sense of sin. For the argument finally 
occupies itself with each individual inan, and with 
the way which each chooses, and vontinues in.— 
Ver. 26 is therefore a recapitulation from ver. 24, 
as Ver. 27 from ver, 21.—But as the conclusion of 
the whole is to be the call to repentance, the case 
of ver. 27 is again introduced with this in view. 
—Ver. 28. Comp. ver. 21. — Ver, 29. Renewed 
remonstrance, with the object of inducing them 
to seek self-knowledge by means of trying their 
own ways—see ver. 25. (Not: ‘‘and ye say,” but: 
and they of the house of Israel say.) j3m), the 


singular, according to some: each of your ways, 


i thus individualizing them ; or, the actual diversity 





of the way comprehended in the ideal unity of the 
walk ; or better, what they had said of the 
Lord’s way (it is not equal) adopted as a motto 
which is far more applicable to their ways.—Ver. 


30, 29 points, in the first place, as a reason for 


judgment, to the equity of God’s way as compared 
with Israel's ; then, as a reason for every one being 
visited according to his ways, to the principle 
of ver. 4 sq. Finally, however, vers. 27, 28, 
as Return, etc. shows, also come in with the 


greatest emphasis. Comp. ch. xiv. 6.—Sjpinnd 
jiy, rendered by Hitzig and most others as 


in ch, xiv. 3; sin as a stumbling-block, whereby 
one falls into guilt and punishment. This is 
right in point of fact, but not in this connec- 
tion (nor according to the accents), according to 
which iniquity, even their own, does not prove 
their ruin, and this because Israel shall abstain 
from everything which entails guilt. Hengst.: 
‘let not iniquity be your ruin.”—Ver. 31, And 
make you, to be understood agreeably to ch. xi. 
19, and therefore without difficulty. The divine 
gift of grace stands as it were ready, and Israel 
only requires to cast away sin (ch. xi. 18; Heb. 
xii. 1) and to lay hold of it, while death is equally 
in their choice (Matt. xxiii. 37)! Comp. Phil. ii. 
12, 18, And as this readiness of divine grace 
here, so in Ver. 32 the statement of ver. 23 is 
made as intense as possible. Instead of yea we 


have man (Deut. xvii. 6),—the wicked being re- 


presented as already the victim of death. (“Tue 
prophet unveils to us the nature of the divine 
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retributive righteousness in its most glorious light. 
Here no one but the unrepentant sinner dies 
unblessed. Whoever repents, and does what is 

ood in God’s sight, receives the gracious promise 
of life. The Living One can have no pleasure in 
death,’’ UMBREIT. ) 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. Proverbs reflect the moral and religious 
mood of a people in any particular period. _ 

2. The proverb cited here and in Jer, xxxi. 29 
is usually regarded as containing a reference 
to Ex. xx. 5 (xxxiv. 7). The words of the 
proverb do not require this, nor does the sur- 
rounding context involve the slightest allusion. 
Neither is its substance, nor, corresponding to 
that, the divine controversy against it, of a nature 
to lead us to infer that a misunderstanding of the 
passage of the law in question, regarding the 
visitation of the sins of the fathers on the 
children, is to be combated. The idea that 
Ezekiel here and Jeremiah in ch. xxxi. announce 
the repeal of the retribution-doctrine contained 
in the law of Moses, is quite foreign to the sense 
and connection of the passage. Ezekiel appears 
here neither as improver uor yet ‘‘simply as 
expositor of the law” (HENest.). Hitzig is of 
opinion that Ex. xx. 5 ‘“‘leaves the question un- 
decided (!) whether children, who are themselves 
cuiltless, also bear the sin of their fathers,’’ and 
that ‘‘the fact that the son is often quite unlike 
his father morally, has at last gained recognition, 
and subjectivity received its due at the hands of 
Ezekiel.” The assumed indefiniteness of the 
teaching of the decalogue would place the law of 
God (Gen. xviii. 25) upon the same level with 
‘the righteousness of men in the east,” from 
which, as from heathen retributive justice univer- 
sally, the judicial practice which should obtain 
in Israel is expressly distinguished (Deut. xxiv. 
16). Comp. also 2 Kings xiv. 6; 2 Chron. xxv. 
4, The jealousy of the holy and righteous God 
which subscribes the two first commands (Ex. 
xx. 5) is illustrated and made more conspicuous 
by the well-known words, ‘‘ visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers,” etc.; the words only say that sin, 
especially the sin of hating God, shall certainly 
be overtaken by divine vengeance, even if not 
till the third and fourth generation, although it 
was ‘not punished judicially in its own time, 
nor even appeared to incur divine retribution. 
Moreover, the national character of the ten com- 
mandments is also to be taken into account, and 
the fact that Israel’s national life rested essen- 
tially on the family, and especially the relation 
between parents and children. But the defence 
of the truth and equity of such retribution is 
foreign to our purpose, for the proverb which the 
prophet uses as the text of his discourse has 
nothing to do with Ex. xx. 5, xxxiv.7; Num 
xiv. 18; Deut. v. 9 (comp. also Jer. xxxii. 18; 
Lam. v. 7). For this style of criticising the 
national circumstances which had taken the form 
of a proverb never once touches the question of sin 
and chastisement—into this region the proverb is 
first carried by the divine address—but merely the 
question of the natural result of an insipid craving 
being visited upon those who yet ‘‘will not eat 
sour grapes,” who consider themselves too prudent 
to do so (Matt. xxiii. 30). Only when one per- 
teives the levity (the gallows-humour) of the self- 





satisfaction and self-righteousness which display 
themselves in the proverb, will one be in a condi- 
tion to recognise the thunder of the Eternal in 
Ezekiel’s treatment of it. 

3. According to Jeremiah, the proverb ceases 
to be used contemporaneously with the dawning 
of the Messianic epoch. The connection in 
Ezekiel is to be similarly interpreted, especially 
with ch. xvii. 22 sq. It should, however, be 
peculiar to the Messianic redemptive-period, that 
while Israel as a people would reject the Messiah, 
the individual would be brought to account fer 
himself, according to his personal guilt, for his 
unbelief, the result of his outward, seeming, 
hypocritical work-righteousness. One supposes 
oneself planted among statements like Jclin iii. 
17 sq. The question is not one of outward family 
or national weal and woe, but of life and death 
in their most pregnant and individual sense. The 
case before us is just as little that of teeth set on 
edge in regard to the children, as of sour grapes 
in regard to the fathers. (Comp. ch. xvi. 17.) 
The moment of judgment decides as to the soul’s 
salvation and blessedness, but it is a self-deter- 
mination, a self-judgment. ‘‘To every man will 
be given the opportunity of turning to God, the 
door will stand open to all ; he only who persists 
in wickedness through his own unbelief shall 
die” (CoccEIUs). 

4, As in the law, even the taking of a pledge is 
difficult, almost impossible, so according to it, 
whatever could be properly called interest or 
usury falls aside. What was permissible towards 
a foreigner, the duty of benevolence towards the 
fellow-Israclite, as well as the fellow-inhabitant 
of the land, even though he were a stranger, for- 
bade. Lending ip these circumstances could only 
aim at relieving sudden, personal, domestic neces- 
sities. (Israel was not a mercantile people, at 
least in an inland sense.) [‘‘The tendency of 
usury is to oppress one’s brother, and hence it is 
to be wished that the very names of usury and 
interest were buried and blotted out from the 
memory of men,” CALVIN. ] 

5. If ch. xvi. depicted the Jewish people as it 
were in their ancestral sin, according to their 
Canaan-nature, the turning to grace, repentance, 
which is wholly in Christ, exonerates from the 
ancestral sin. Liability to death, increased by 
each actual sin, issues in the punishment of death 
in his case only who does not flee from it in the 
appointed way of God’s righteousness (judgment 
and grace). ‘‘ Thereby a contrast is indicated 
between nature’s order, and the supernatural 
order of grace” (NETELER). ‘‘ Dying, according 
to our prophet, means more than returning to the 
dust of the ground, for that happens to all, even 
to the repentant. Still the latter do not die, but 
live. The reference is not to the judgment of 
God which follows sin, but the reference to divine 
grace is to be held fast” (Coccrrus). 

6. Israel’s question (ver. 19) must not be nar- 
rowed by referring it solely to Ex. xx. 5. It is 
a “‘why” from the Old Testament view-point as a 
whole ; and in so far as in the answer to it the 
significance of the individual becomes more pro- 
minent, so far also is another view-point, viz. 
that of the New Testament, placed in opposition 
to that of the old, which is emphatically aban- 
doned. The matter could not have been settled 
th way from a merely Old Testament stand 
point. 
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7. ‘The expression of the prophe. has rightly 
been reckoned as a dulcis exhortatio ad pecca- 
tores for all times. God has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, is a dictum of itself sufficient 
to refute the charges of a modern heathenism 
(Feuerbach), which professes to discover its own 
cold, unfeeling God in the Old Testament. The 
God of the Old Testament has a heart : Himself the 
essence of all blessedness, and mirroring Himself 
in the blessedness of the creature, He has a heart 
for every being who has fallen away from Him, and 
who is exposed to death. The fundamental feature 
of His character is holy love : He delights in the 
return of the sinner from death to life” (HAv.). 

8. ‘* How deeply and clearly our prophet sees 
into the nature of redemption! Here are crowded 
together, the law with its demands, God’s rigour 
in executing its sentences, His boundless grace 
and compassion, the conversion of the sinner to 
God, the laying hold of that divine grace which 
obliterates all guilt, and the proof of repentance in 
sanctification of life” (Hiv.). 

9. As the sinner who persists in sinning, rather 
than sin, comes into view in this chapter,—sins 
are treated of in so far as they bring to light the 
sinful personality of the sinner,—so righteous- 
ness also is here that which the man who was 
previously righteous, or who becomes so by con- 
version, manifests in his life and walk. To be in 
the law as in the covenant of God, through faith, 
or to return to the law of the covenant God full 
of grace and compassion, by repentance ; this is 
righteousness. The law was there for the know- 
ledge of sin, so also the righteousness of the law 
is a mirror, that Israel, recognising itself in its 
distance from God, may seek the righteousness of 
God which is His grace. (See Introd.) 

10. Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, may be regarded 
as an example of a godless son (ver. 10 sq.) of a 
God-fearing father, as Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, of 
the opposite case (ver. 14 sq.). Manasseh (see 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 sq.) may also illustrate the 
case of ver. 21 sq. 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 2. ‘It is the way of the old Adam never 
to acknowledge sin, but always to put the blame 
on others, Gen. iii. 12, 13” (0.), ‘‘ There is no 
greater folly than a man’s murmuring against 
God on account of chastisement, and exculpating 
himself before this all-seeing and most righteous 
Judge” (Tts. Bis.).—‘‘ The insolent sinner has 
neither shame nor sorrow, but must boast and 
proclaim himself before the whole world” (Srcx.). 
—‘‘The teeth are set on edge only when a man 
himself eats sour grapes” (B. B.).—‘‘ Men lay 
hold of and quote bad proverbs more readily than 
good”’ (Sr.).—The end of all the words we have 
spoken will be that for each useless word we shall 
require to give an account.—‘‘ The cause of its 
cessation is the severity of the divine judgments. 
When these appear, the fig leaves fall off, the 
slumbering conscience awakens and cries out, It 
is] and my sins! There is a multitude of theo- 
rems and theological dogmas which are possible 
only in certain times, and slink away abashed 
when the thunders of divine judgment begin to 
roll” (Henest.). Hither one recognises in judg- 
ment—in the self-judgment of a believing repent- 
ance—his guilt before God, or God makes the 
whole world recognise it in us, through the judg- 
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ment which overtakes us, even when we would 
deny our guilt. - God swears by His life ; for where 
His righteousness is called in question, His life 
in this world of sin and death is assailed.—Ver, 
4. If God is the father of all souls, other fathers 
cannot destroy souls. Each man is his own self- 
destroyer through unbelief. 

Ver. 5 sq. ‘* Righteousness of life is necessarily 
associated with the righteousness of faith, Rom, 
vi. 22” (St.). Righteousness is defined by the 
law of God, but the end and fulfilment of the law 
is Christ ; whosoever believes in Him is righteous. 
—There is a righteousness in works which is a mere 
semblance, but one is not justified by it. The 
justified man must be righteous. —Ver. 6. ‘‘God’s 
table and the devil’s do not agree” (SToK.).— 
‘* What the idols are here, creatures to whom one 
cleaves idolatrously are now-a-days” (LANGE). 
—‘‘God abhors these three, atheism, indifferent- 
ism, syncretism” (SrcK.).—Our conduct towards 
our neighbour, towards the nearest of all also, 
who is one flesh with us, reflects our relation to 
God.—Ver. 7. ‘‘ Covetousness is a root of all evil, 
and a vice which is too little accounted of, 1 Tim. 
vi. 10” (St.).—Ver. 8. ‘* Not without reason is 
that which is said of usury coupled with com- 
passion and gentleness towards the poor; Christ 
also connects giving and lending, Matt. vy. 42” 
(Cocc.).— Ver. 9. ‘* Were it possible for a man 
to abandon all that is evil, and yet do nothing 
positively good, should he fulfil the will of God? 
Isa. i. 16 sq.’’ (St.)—By conduct it is made clear 
of whose spirit one is the child. If the fruits are 
wanting, where is faith ?—Ver. 10 sq. The apple 
often falls far from the stem. Nothing has so much 
power as children, to bring shame and disgrace 
on their parents.—That struck at the hope and 
boast of the Jews, that they were the children 
of Abraham, who was justified by faith.—Ver. 11 
sq. ‘Sins are linked together ; whoever plunges 
voluntarily into one sin will not shrink from an- 
other when the temptation comes. This is to be 
noted, for when Satan entices us at the beginning, 
we believe that we are always free to turn back as 
soon as it seems good to us. But we are presently 
entangled in this sin and that, and when we are 
now taken in the snares of Satan we no longer 
desire to become free. Since one can make such 
progress, let each be careful lest he fall into 
any sin” (H.-H.).— Ver. 15 sq. ‘“‘It does no 
harm to pious children that they have had god- 
less parents, provided they walk not in the 
same footsteps” (St.).—‘‘The righteousness of 
the works of the children of God is no doubt 
but halting, although they are at pains to fashion 
themselves according to the directions of God’s 
law ; yet it is regarded by God as perfect, be- 
cause He does not impute to them their sins, and 
their works are pleasing to Him because His Spirit 
operates in them. Sanctification of life proceeds 
doubtless from faith alone. Yet God also recog- 
nises the hidden faith of those who have not yet 
come to clear knowledge of His saving grace, but 
who sincerely fear Him, and commit themselves 
to the discipline and guidance of His Spirit” 
(H.-H. after Catv.).—Ver. 19. ‘‘Menare more con- 
cerned about the question of God’s equity than with 
searching into their own sins” (Stcox.).—Ver. 20. 
“« Sinner, see to it that thou thyself sinnest not !” 
(Tus. Brs.).—Ver. 21. ‘‘ If a man turn honestly 
to God, he must resolve to forswear all sins: here 
no reservations can be made, 1 Pet. iii. 11” (ST.) 
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—‘¢The true turning consists in this, that one 
sives his sins their dismissal, and consecrates 
imself to God for obedience. One sees a half 
conversion in many : they join virtues with trans- 
gressions, and imagine that their guilt will be re- 
moved when they do something praiseworthy. But 
that is as if a servant should bring to his master 
spoiled wine, for God will not so save men as to 
abolish the distinction between good and evil” 
(H.-H.).—How do we escape death, and enter into 
life? By passing over from the sin which is our 
own to the righteousness which is God’s.—Ver. 
22. ‘To the truly penitent sins are so forgiven as 
if they had never been committed, Isa. xliii, 25” 
(O.). —He who turns does righteousness. — Ver. 23. 
The immediate element in the turning is faith 
in God’s mercy.—‘‘ A word of comfort which can 
and should encourage every forlorn sinner to turn” 
(ScuM.).—The question from heart to heart.—It 
grieves God when the wicked perish.—Life is not 
on our way, when our way is not God’s.—Ver. 
24, The bad and the good turning. —One can fall 
from righteousness, but that he can fall from 
grace is not here said. 
Ver. 25 sq. Jehovah’s way, and the ways of 
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Israel.—Accusations enough, only no self-accusa: 
tion !—God must be weighed by sinners !—Vers 
26. ‘* As thou leavest this life, so must ‘hou ap- 
pear before the judgment-seat” (B. B. ).—Ver. 
27 sq. Turning from iniquity a defence aga:nst 
death.—The true life assurance.—The sinner 1s 
blind ; but he who repents receives eyes to see.— 
Ver. 30. Iniquity brings ruin when it is not 
removed through forgiveness, as in the case of 
the repentant.—The thought of divine retribu- 
tion a motive to repentance.—Ver. 31 sq. ‘‘ God, 
who is rich in love, as it were meets the siuner’s 
soul wandering under its burden of sins on the 
way which leads to perdition. Although it will 
not recognise Him, yet in beseeching love and 
compassion He unceasingly addresses it” (SCRIV. ys 
—‘ David made himself a new heart when he 
entreated God to create it within him, Ps. li.” 
(Coce.).—** Give what thou requirest, and require 
what thou wilt!’ (Auc.) Why will ye die? 
Again a question from heart to heart.—‘‘ As a 
worthy forerunner of the great apostle, the pro- 
phet exhorts us, not only to put off the old filthy 
garment of sin, but to put on an altogether new 
man” (UMBR.). 


8. The Lamentation over the Kingdom of Israel (ch. xix.). 


1,2 


And do thou take up a lamentation for the princes of Israel. 


And say: 


How has thy mother lain down—a lioness among lions [lionesses], among young 
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lated by the noise of his roaring. 


lions she reared her whelps! And she brought up one of her whelps ; he became 
a young lion, and learned to catch-prey ; he devoured men. 
peoples heard of him, he was taken in their pit, and they brought him im chains 
to the land of Egypt. And she saw while [when] she waited, her hope had 
perished ; then she took one of her whelps, made him a young lion. 
went up and down among the lions [lionesses], he became a young lion, and 
learned to catch prey ; he devoured men. 
| palaces], and he laid waste their cities; and the land and its fulness were deso- 


And the heathen 


And he 
And he knew [knew well] his widows 


And the heathen nations round about 


from the provinces set against him, and spread their net over him; he was 


9 taken in their pit. 
10 
11 
12 


13 
14 


And they put him in ward in chains, and brought him to 
the king of Babylon, brought him into a stronghold, that his voice might no 
more be heard upon the mountains of Israel.—Thy mother [is, was] like a vine, 
in thy blood, planted by the waters; fruitful and full of branches was it, 
from many waters. And it had strong rods for staves [sceptres] of rulers ; and 
its growth was high, up among the clouds, and was conspicuous in its 
height, in the multitude of its branches. 
cast to the ground, and the east wind dried up its fruit; broken and withered 
were its strong rods, fire consumed [devoured] them. And now it is planted in 
the wilderness, in a land of drought and thirst. 


And it was plucked up in fury, 


And fire went out of a rod 


of its boughs, consumed [devourea] its fruit, and there was not in it [more] a 
strong rod, a staff [sceptre] for ruling. This is a lamentation, and shall be for 


a lamentation. 


Ver. 1. Sept.: .. . Ea tov &pvovra— 
Ver. 3. K. darearndyoey sig rov— 


er aes H ‘ A 
Ver. 5. K. idsv drs daworees a” adorns x. dawreto } Smorracis abrns, x. cAaBev LAAOV— 


8 Pay ARS 
sdducere— 


Ver 9: 0. 
iets LO! ts 3 


JOT there is a reading: JON] in celsitudine tua. 


Ver. Ll. % iyevovro cebry paBdos layuos éxt quay tyoumever, x. 


Watura ejus inter frondes— 


x. evemero bv 7. Opaots atrov, x +. wodtis attav— Vulg.: Didicit viduas facere, et... in desertum 


0 » mnues, i: fvtyney avroy ty yaAseypa— (For 35 by other copies read $a5 tals) 
ds dumtros, ds dvbos tv pow ty ddxvi— Vulg.: ... quasi vinea in sanguine tuo super aguam— {FoI 


1s by re meytle xiens tv peow oreAryeov— Vulg. 


Ver, 14. Sept.: . . . quan els rapuBorry Opnvou toriv, x. teres sie Oomver- 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


The parallel te ch. xvii. shows itself clearly in 
substance and fori: that also referred to the 
kingdom of Jerusalem; this has the same enig- 
matic style, the same borrowing of figurative 
expressions from the plant and animal world, 
and agrees partially in general, and in particular 
expressions. 

er, 1. AM), introducing a partial contrast, 


so that the “proverb” of the previous chapter, 
from the side of the people, is now confronted by 
the lamentation, from the side of the prophet. 
It is an elegy (possibly on the model of songs like 
2 Chron. xxxy. 25, HAv.), a lament, whose occa- 
sion is contemplated as an existing reality. That 
which hangs over the kingdom is already an 
accomplished fact ; one only requires to summon 
what has happened into the present, in order to 
anticipate easily what is about to happen. Comp. 
ch. ii. 10.—The princes (ch. vii. 27, xii. 10, 12) 
are evidently the existing kings, Jehoahaz and 
Jehoiachin, as royal types for the future of the 
Israelitish kingdom. According to Hav., the 
lament was devoted to the Davidic royal race in 
general. ~Purposely of Israel, because David's 
house alone was legitimate over all Israel (HAv.). 
—wnt, paronomasia with 999. 


Vers. 2-9. The Kings. 


Ver. 2. The address is directed to the people. 
According to Hengst., to the tribe of Jud@th, the 
people of the present. [Ewald makes Ezekiel 
sing beforehand, in the spirit of prophecy, a 
lantent over Zedekiah, and his inevitable over- 
throw. Hitzig even alters the plural, princes, 
into the singular, prince (following the Sept.), for 
the sake of this interpretation. Rosenm. makes 
Tehoiachin the subject, who, like Ezekiel, was 
.n exile.|—The mother of the people is Jeru- 
salem (ch. xxi. 25 [20]). Comp. Gal. iv. 25 sq. 
{[Fwatp: the ancient church. MHrrzic: the 
people of Israel. Hav.: ancient Israel in its 
earlier glory. Kurer.: Israel as a_historical 
people. HeNest.: the people per se.] Perhaps 
an allusion to Isa. xxix. 1 sq. Jerusalem-Judah, 
as in ch. xvi.—The retrospective reference of the 
figure employed to Gen. xlix. 9 sq. is evident, 
recommends itself also by the allusion to Judah, 
and is not gainsaid by Klief.; just because the 
figure is here turned in malam partem, all the 
more would the contrast suit as a set-off to the 
promise in Gen. xlix. Comp. Num. xxiii. 24, 
xxiy. 9. The royal nature is meant to be de- 
picted (‘‘of equal birth with other independent 
and powerful nations, as this royal nature was 
historically displayed, especially in the times of 
David and Solomon,” Hernest.): Jerusalem the 
royal city (Rev. v. 5). The complaint fairly 
begins with 7p. [Klief., on the other hand, 


assumes a double reproach, that Israel conforms 
itself to the heathen world-powers, and that it 
thus destroys its kings (!). Hence it is rather a 
complaint against-the Israel of that time. ]—That 
she lay down among the neighbouring royal 
states betokens majestic repose and conscious 
security,—the fearless one exciting fear by impos- 
ng power. (Comp. further ch. xi. 14.)—The 
simple result is, that among young lions (>p2 is 


the young hon wich already goes after prev, 
733 18 any young creature which is still with ita 
mother, in particular the young of the lion) 
Jerusalem brought up her royal children in royal 
splendour, for a kingly destiny. Perhaps also a 
hint at the first establishment of the kingdom 
of Israel, which would be ‘“‘like all the nations’ 
(1 Sam. viii. 5-20)! 

Ver. 3. She—the royal mother-city (Lam. i. 1), 
—The one of her young ones, so that in ;7nAan 


may be included the idea of the increase of the 
family, is described entirely from_the natural side 
as a real young lion. 7% is: to snatch away; 


hence: to acquire as booty ; also: to tear asunder, 
into which sense the clause, he devoured men, 
immediately passes over. Comp. as to Jehoahaz, 
2 Kings xxiii. 82. What is there said (ver. 30) 
of the ‘people of the land” in reference to the 
anointing of Jehoahaz is taken by Hengst. in 
connection with this verse. He became a young 
lion, can also be equivalent to: became a king; 
and what follows may betoken the political 
development of kingly power.—Ver. 4. Heard 
of him: as when the rumour of the proximity 
of a devastating lion spreads, and the hunt 
ing of the ravenous beast now begins ; or, that 
their attention was directed towards him by his 
roaring, so that they proceeded to hunt him. As 
to the fact, see 2 Kings xxiii. 33, 34.—pn isa 


hook, a ring, which one puts through the nose of 
animals that require to be restrained (2 Kings™ 
xix. 18), to attach to it the bridle by which they 
are led, by which also their power of breathing 
can be lessened. 

Ver. 5. Up to this point, Egypt; now the 
other world-power, Babylon (2 Kings xxiv. 7). 
Comp. ch. xvii. Pharaoh Necho had appointed 
Jehoiakim king, who is left out of account in the 
lament, because death had deprived him of his 
crown, 2 Kings xxiv. 6. For the connection, he 
is omitted as Egyptian, and therefore not answer- 
ing to the representation of ver. 3 (comp. ver. 6° 
After Jehoahaz only Jehoiachin can come into 


view.—ndnia, Niphal from Dah (ban), to ex- 


pect; Ewald: to be in pain, to feel feeble, hence 
to despair; she saw that she was deceived—her 
hope lost. Hav. as Gen. viii. 12: and she saw 
that her hope was deferred and had come to 
nothing, to wit, the hope entertained at first ot 
possibly procuring the deliverance of Jehoahaz 
through the humiliation of Egypt. Expectations 
from the other world-power, to which the eye 
could turn, are here most appropriate, since the 
Babylonish world-power was forming itself at that 
very time. ‘%9 is simply: while (when) she 


waited, she saw; her hope touching the one royal 
son had perished. Then she took, etc., 2 Kings 
xxiv. 8 sq. ‘%)p answers perfectly to the 


youthful age of Jehoiachin.—Ver. 6. Jehoiachtp 
conducted himself az a king, exactly like other 
kings; comp. ver. 8. If nj x is to be translated 


lionesses, then the idea might thereby be made 
prominent that he acted after the manner of his 
mother, ver. 2.—Ver. 7. ya. Against the sense 


which Hay., Hengst., and others adopt, it may pe 
said that the figure would be abandcned, and thit 
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% Kings xxiv. 9 refers to nothing so special as 
the defilement of widows. HAv.: their (collec- 
tive: of the slain, ver. 6); Henest.: his (whom 
he as king was bound to protect), at the same 
time the people’s widows, the persone miserabiles. 
Others: he observed his widows (whom he had 
made so by devouring their husbands). He had 


them before his eyes. pninds can hardly 


signify here ‘‘widows” in the ordinary sense, 
it would be so entirely against the parallelism 
(gny)). The passage remains figurative ; al- 


though the king referred to breaks through the 
figurative drapery, he is spoken of in a still more 
ayypropriate pictorial manner. As in Isa. xiii. 22, 
the word in question is used poetically of widowed 
palaces, i.e. forsaken of their inhabitants, so here 
ironically. Jehoiachin is described (2 Kings xxiv. 
9) as altogether like his father (Jehoiakim), which 
must not be overlooked; while (2 Kings xxiii. 32) 
it is said of Jehoahaz, more generally that he did 
as ‘‘his fathers.” If we were entitled to colour 
the portrait of Jehoiachin from our knowledge of 
Jehoiakim, then Jer. xxii., especially ver. 13 sq., 
offers, in what is said of his despotic passion for 
building, all that is necessary for a good under- 
standing of our passage. y5) is therefore: he 


perceived, i.e. was anxious about (Gen. xxxix. 6), 
knew— his palaces, built by his father, which so 
soon (after three months) became widowed palaces. 
And as that was the object of his anxious thought 
‘and longing, hisconduct corresponded, inasmuchas, 
for his palaces, he devastated the cities of others 
their), [Ewald (like the Chald.) reads y4%, from 


yy: ‘shattered their palaces.”] The words 'pyim) 


describe the disorder of the Jand. Ch. xii. 19.— 
Ver. 8. The object of 53m is completed from 


The heathen peoples round 
about, ete. Ewaup: The gay Chaldean host 
(ch. xvii. 3). HrEnest.: ‘‘The provinces are the 
surrounding countries, as parts of the Chaldean 
empire; comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 2, according to which 
the Syrians, Ammonites, and Moabites were 
summoned against Jehoiakim, the father of 
Jehoiachin.”—Comp. ver. 4; ch. xii. 13.—Ver. 9. 
‘It is customary to transport lions in large and 
very strong cages” (J. D. Micu.).—The heathen- 
world thus made an end of the dominion. 47373 


recalls ver. 8. In chains, as ver. 4. To the 
king of Babylon, counterpart to ‘‘to the land of 
Egypt.” As to further parallels, see the verses. 
Stronghold (Heb. pl.), an indefinite, poetic, 
general term (Judg. xii. 7). That his voice, etc., 
points vack to ver. 7. 2 Kings xxiv. 12 could 
not be expressed otherwise, by means of the fore- 
oing figure, than in terms parallel to ver. 4. 

he more special element of the history is con- 
cealed by the potie veil. 


what follows. 


Vers. 10-14. The Mother of Kings. 


Just as in ch, xvii., a transition to anothey 
figure, namely, to that which is there (ver. 5 sq.) 
used as to King Zedekiah, the subject still remain- 
a ea kingdom, 

er. 10. The address, as in ver. 2, and the 
mother, who is compared to a vine, is also, as there, 
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Jerusalem (Ps. lxxx. 9 [8]). In thy blvod; 
Ewald : in his likeness, like thee (Zedekiah !) :-— 
analogous to in thy name.—HEN¢st.: “it con: 


cerns thee” (Q4 = NyO7, comp. iv rapabory, Heb, 


xi. 19), i.e. what is here said of the mother applies 
pre-eminently to the people of the present—tua 
resagitur,ete. Kimchiand Rashi fix on 4n3973, 


others derive p34 from 714, or read mD79; where- 
as Piscator, Hav., and others adopt p34, 7D", 


in silentio tuo, in thy rest, the happy peaceful 
time (Isa. xxxviii. 10), which hardly suits the 
line of thought, and doesn’t at all fit into the 
figure of the vine. Gesen. reads: 97975, ‘‘in thy 


vineyard.” The Sept. reads: ipa, “by the 


pomegranate tree,” because vines and pome- 
granates were often found together (Num. xx. 5). 
Hitzie: He had thus a support in contradis- 
tinction to ch. xvii. 4. The simplest rendering 
is ‘‘in thy blood,” i.e. in the life of the stem of 
Judah. Ver. 2 looked back to Gen. xlix. 9 sq., 
and this verse looks back to ver. 11 of the same 
chapter, where the figurative allusion to the 
blood of the grape (Deut. xxxii. 14) suggests the 
point of connection with the vine figure. Comp. 
further at ch. xvii. 8, 5.—Ver. 11. There grew 
up in Jerusalem-Judah strong shoots of David, 
able to rule (Gen. xlix. 10).—jnpjp, ch. xvii. 


6. The singular suffix refers not to }p3, but 
rather to Md, either to the one who was before 


their eyes, i.e. Zedekiah, or better still, with 
Hengst., to the sceptres conceived of as one, and 
thus to the royal race as a whole. The plural 
o’ndy, which is peculiar to Ezekiel, has made 


many think of ‘‘thickets,”—a profuse growth 
between the thick branches, rising above them. 
According to Ewald and most moderns, it stands 
for thicket-clouds and darkness. HENGST. : 
‘famong the clouds, through and over them.”— 
And was conspicuous: subject 7p). 


Ver, 12, Without the intervention of anything 
farther, there follows its splendid growth, like a 
lightning flash from the clear heavens, the com- 
plete overthrow of the vine, i.e. of Jerusalem- 
Judah, the birthplace of kings, and therewith 
the Davidic kingdom. Answering to it, there is 
here the Hophal of yyn9, its only instance. Cnly 


one must not assume, with most interpreters, that 
the banishment of the people is what is meant 
(Ewald also makes ‘‘the whole congregation fall 
with the king”). The distinction between the 
two paragraphs is merely this, that while vers. 
2-9 bewailed the existing kings, both as bearers 
of the Davidic royalty, and at the same time ag 
suggestive, by their fate, to the actual king; now 
Zedekiah, as he with whom the Davidic kingdom 
is subverted, becomes the subject of the lament, 
Just as if everything had already happened. 
(Comp. Deut. xxix. 27; 1 Kings aiv. i5; Jer. 
xii, 17.)—Ch. viii, 18. Through the anger of 
God. To the ground, etc. Pictorial, but not 
indicating the expatriation to another land.— Ch, 
xvii. 10, 9.—'mwN, collective ; comp. with ver 
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11. The singular, construed with the plural of 
the verb, comprehends the strong rods in a single 
view, with reference to Zedekiah. The suffix thy i 
tefers to Md, not to }H3. Comp. ch. xv. 5, 7. 


The fire, the divine judgment in its consuming 
character, as is explained by ver. 14.—Ver. 13. 
And now, spoken in presence of the circumstances 
of the exile, concerning the remnant of the 
Davidie royal line. Hence ‘‘ planting” after the 
withering and burning can still be spoken of, and 
this not on account of the people, but because 
the residue of the Davidic royal line is likewise 
in exile.—The wilderness (figurative)— without 
any allusion to Israel’s passing through the wilder- 
ness (HENGsT.), which was altogether different— 
simply describes, in contrast to ver. 10 sq., a con- 
dition of chastisement in which the vine, Judah’s 
kingdom, cannot prosper.—Drought, objective ; 
thirst, subjective. —Ver. 14 adds to (1) the wrath 
of God, and to (2) the Chaldeans as instruments 
(ver. 12), the explanation of the fire (ver. 12), to 
wit, (3) Zedekiah’s offence (according to ch. xvii. 
15 sq.). Comp. ch. v. 4; Judg. ix. 15.—Rod of 
its boughs (ch. xvii. 6) is the rod which the 
boughs made, which the strong vitality of the 
royal vine caused to shoot.—The closing sentence 
appropriately includes both parts of the chapter, 
—that which has happened and that which is to 
happen. ‘7 7), prophetic perfect. (‘‘1t is not 


the fancy of a gloomy seer, but the prediction of 
a lamentation which will actually flow in a thou- 
sand voices from the mouth of the people,” etc., 
HeEnest.) Hiv.: ‘‘ And it was for,” ete. ; as 
historical notice of the subsequently written 
prophecy, to attest its true fulfilment. 


THEOLOGICAL REMARKS. 


1. Havernick describes the fundamental charac- 
ter of this chapter as lyrical, prophetically elegiac. 
Ewald calls it “‘the model of an elegy ”"—“‘artistic 
as to the construction of its lines,—the finest and 
most touching of all in the Old Testament.” As 
to the form, he says: ‘‘ The long line prevails, 
but it is almost always divided in the middle into 
two complete halves, so -that the second half 
abruptly broken off follows the first only like a 
brief, transient, sighingecho. And thus, what the 
construction of the whole song is, as to its two 
directions, is repeated in the line.” 

2. It is a song of three kings; or of two 
broken, and one breaking sceptre. 

3. In regard to the historical relations, the 
carrying away of Jehoahaz to Egypt is parallel to 
that of Jehoiachin to Babylon. The intermediate 
Jehoiakim is left out ; but because he is the more 
important and the characteristic person, for the 
beginning of the Babylonian servitude, Jehoiachin 
is retained in his true colours. (As similarly 
Zedekiah in Jer. xxvii.) 

4. In the lion-figure, the nobler passes over 
into the less noble aspect, on which Hengst. re- 
marks: ‘‘ By the constitution of human nature, 
arrogance is inseparably connected with high rank, 
and therewith a rude barbarity towards all who 
are barriers in its way. He only who walks 
with God can escape this natural consequence, 
and the walk of faith is not the attainment of 
every man. It should, however, be the attain- 
ment of every one of the people of God; and where 
it is wanting, so that the corrupt nature unfolds 


itself without opposition, there the divine ven- 
geance takes effect. Jehoahaz showed himself a 
barbarous tyrant towards his own sibjects, 
whereas the kingdom of Israel was designed to 
exhibit a heroic energy against the encinies of 
the people of God. On this account he was 
punished.” 

5. The Messianic hope was bound up with the 
Davidic kingdom, whose subversion is here illus- 
trated from ch. xviii. 22 sq., and its fulfilment is 
shown in this, that He who appeared in the world, 
declared, not without a reference to our chapter, 
“*T am the true Vine.” 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq.: ‘In all times the sorrowful and 
the joyful have been expressed in poetry” (L.).— 
Sacred poetry a companion on the heights and 
in the depths of life and feeling. See the Psalms. 
—‘* Princes should be pious people, who care for 
the eternal as well as temporal welfare of their 
subjects, who judge ejuitably, avoid tyranny, and 
corrupt none by their example. But when sub- 
jects do not pray for their princes, and descend 
everywhere to the level of beasts in their habits, 
God gives them beasts as princes. For the 
sins of a people tyrants rule over them” (L.).— 
Ver. 2. ‘So long as the Jewish people acted 
according to the law of God, they rested in safety 
and without fear” (ScuMm.).—‘‘Judah brought 
up, in its princes, the rods of God’s chastisement”’ 
(Ricut.).—‘‘ The society of bad men only makes 
one become more wicked” (Stck.).—Ver. 8. ‘*A 
royal up-bringing, when it is merely that, makes 
royal sinners. Great lords, alas! frequently bear 
lions and such like not merely on their escut- 
cheons. That they also do, who drain men of 
everything, even to their blood”’ (B. B.).—There 
are men-eaters who yet devour no men.—Ver, 4. 
Violence is always topped by greater violence or 
cunning.—Many a court, though it be the prince’s 
own, is the pit in which the lion is taken!—There 
are also chains for kings—their minions.—Ver. 
5 sq. In the place of one tyrant a second can 
come.—Ver. 7. Through a prince, his land also 
suffers. —‘‘ The king’s voice shoul be terrible to 
the wicked only, never to the good” (L.).—To the 
lion’s roaring belong cabinet orders, royal edicts. - 
Ver. 8 sq. What a network is woven about princes 
by court intrigues !—‘‘The fate of tyrants has 
usually been asad one. God has pits, nets, hunters, 
and cages for them even in this world, but certainly 
in the next” (L.).—‘‘ He who lives like a beast, 
shall be requited like a beast” (Srox.).—At last 
the lion’s roaring cn the mountains dies away. 

Ver. 10. In Judah there was royal blood,—the 
lion and the vine together.—‘‘ Apply that to the 
blood of Christ!” (Ricur.)—‘‘ He who can count 
the drops of water, may count the number of 
God’s acts of love” (B. B.).—‘‘It is of God’s 
unmerited grace that some royal houses are blessed 
beyond others, and for this He will be honoured 
and praised, 2 Sam. vii. 18” (Sr.).—Ver. 11 sq. 
‘‘The higher the ascent, the deeper the fall ; God 
remains the highest, the highest over all.” —The 
night before destruction is sometimes full of 
happiness and splendour.—The bloom of princely 
houses, as of great cities and famous trading 
houses, is of a tender and easily withered nature. 
—Ver. 13. ‘‘ Where God’s gracious presence with 
His word and Spirit is wanting, there a desert iss 
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and the whole world is a land of drought, which 
can give no refreshment to the soul which hungers 
and thirsts for God” (B. B.). — The prosperous 
soil for princes and also for people is true religion. 
—Where God’s word is despised, kingdoms them- 
selves become a waste. — Ver. 14. ‘‘Hach man 
gupplies the fire for his own burning” (STcoK.).— 
cn e fire of one’s own unrighteousness kindles 





the wrathful judgment of God, Isa. i, 31” (Scum. ), 
—‘* Meu first become parched, then the fire con- 
sumes them ” (Srcx.).—‘‘ A little spark, a single 
sin apparently, and at first really a little one, can 
cause a great fire” (Srox. ).—‘* Till Christ no other 
king from David's stem” (Ricur.).—-‘‘ Every sin 
ends in lamentation, even here, but certainly 
there” (STox.). 


9. The Survey of the Leading of the People from of old (ch. xx.). 


1. And it came to pass in the seventh year, in the fifth [month] on the tenth 


[aay] of the month, 
Jehovah, and sat [down] before me. 
saying : 


O29 bo 


saith the Lord Jehovah, Do ye come to enquire of Me? 


be enquired of by you! Sentence 


o> 


that men of the elders of Israel came to enquire of 


And the word of Jehovah came to me, 


Son of man, speak to the elders of Israel, and say unto them, Thus 


As I live, if I will 


of the Lord Jehovah. Wilt thou judge 


them? Wilt thou judge, son of man? Make them to know the abominations 


of their fathers. And say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah; In the day 
that I chose Israel, then I lifted up My hand to the seed of the house of 
Jacob, and made Myself known to them in the land of Egypt, and lifted up 


6 My hand to them, saying, I [am] Jehovah [am] your God. 


In that day I lifted 


up My hand to them, to bring them out of the land of Egypt, into the land 
which I had sought out for them, flowing with milk and honey,—which is a 


glory [ rnament] to all lands. 


And I said to them, Cast ye away, every man, 


the abominations of his eyes, and defile not yourselves with the idols of 


Egypt. 


I, Jehovah your God. And they rebelled against Me, and would 


not hearken unto Me ; they did not cast away every man the abominations 


of his eyes, nor forsake the idols of Egypt. 


And [I said that I would pour 


out My fury upon them, that I would accomplish My anger in them, in the 


midst of the land of Egypt. 


And I wrought for My name’s sake, that it 


might not be polluted before the eyes of the heathen, among whom they 
were, in whose sight I made Myself known to them, to bring them out of the 


10 
11 
12 


land of Egypt. 


And I led them out of the land of Egypt, and brought them 
into the wilderness. And I gave them My statutes, and made known to them 
My judgments, which, if a man do, 


he shall live in them. And I also gave 


them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between Me and them, so that it might be 


13 


known [th-y knew] that I Jehovah do sanctify them. 


And the house of Israel 


rebelled against Me in the wilderness ; they walked not in My statutes, and 
they despised [cast away] My judgments, which if a man do, he shall live in 


them, and tliey grievously profaned My sabbaths. 
pour out My fury upon them in the wilderness to destroy [uproot] them. And 


14 


And I said that I would 


I wrought for My name’s sake, that it should not be polluted before the 


15 


heathen, in whose sight I brought them out. 


And also I lifted up My hand 


to them in the wilderness, that I would not bring them into the land which IT 


had given, flowing with milk and 
16 
17 


honey—which is a glory to all lands, — 


Because they despised My judgments, and walked not in My statutes, and 
profaned My sabbaths, for their heart went after their idols. 


And [yet Mine 


eye pitied, instead of destroying them, and I did not make gn end of them in 


18 the wilderness. 


19 
20 


with their idols. 


21 And the sons rebelled against Me ; 


t And I said to their sons in the wilderness, Ye shall not walk 
in your fathers’ statutes, nor observe their judgments, nor defile yourselves 

I am Jehovah, your God ; walk in My statutes and keep 
My judgments, and do them. And hallow My sabbaths, and they are for a 
sign between Me and you, that ye may know that I am Jehovah your God. 


they walked not in My statutes, and they 


kept not My judgments to do them, which if a man do, he shall live in them; 


22 


| 


they profaned My sabbaths ; and I said that I would pour out My fury upon 
them, that I would ace-mplish Mv anger in them in the wilderness. And 


— 
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yet] I turned My hand, and wrought for My name’s sake, that it should not 
e polluted before the heathen, in whose sight I brought them out. I also 
lifted up My hand to them in the wilderness, that I would scatter them 


‘24 among the heathen, and disperse them in the countries; Because they 


25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 


36 


37 
38 


39 


40 


41 


42 
43 


44 


executed not My judgments, and despised My statutes, and profaned My 
sabbaths, and their eyes were after their fathers’ idols. And I also gave them 
statutes that were not good, and judgments in which they could not live; 
And I polluted them in their gifts, inasmuch as they caused all that openeth 
the womb to pass through, that I might desolate them, that they might know 
that Iam Jehovah. Therefore speak to the house of Israel, son of man, and 
say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah; In this again your fathers mocked 
[blasphemea] Me, in dealing faithlessly with Me. And I brought them into the 
land, which I lifted up My hand to give them, and they saw every high 
hill, and every thick [aark] tree, and there they offered their sacrifices, and 
gave there the provocation of their offering, and there they presented their 
sweet savours, and there they poured out their drink-offerings. And I said to 
them, What is the high place to which ye go? And its name was called 
“Bamah” to this day. Therefore say to the house of Israel, Thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah ; In the way of your fathers do ye pollute yourselves, and do ye 
go wantonly after their abominations? And in the offering of your gifts, in 
making your sons to pass through the fire, do ye pollute yourselves according 
to all your idols to this day, and shall I be enquired of by you, O house ot 
Israel? As I live,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah,—if I shall be enquired of by 
you! ... And that which has come up in your mind shall not at all happen, 
that ye say, We shall be as the heathen, as the families of the countries, to 
serve wood and stone. As I live,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah,—if I shall 
not rule over you with strong hand, and with outstretched arm, and with fury 
poured out! ... And I will lead you out from the peoples, and gather you 
out of the countries in which ye have been dispersed, with strong hand, and 
with outstretched arm, and with fury poured out, And I will bring you into 
the wilderness of the peoples, and contend with you there face to face. As I 
contended with your fathers in the wilderness of the land of Egypt, so will I 
contend with you,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And I will cause you to 
pass under the staff [sceptre], and bring you into the bond of the covenant. 
And I will purge [separate] out from among you the rebels, and the transgressors 
against Me; out of the land of their wanderings [strangerhooa] will I lead them 
forth, and [yet] he [they] shall not come to the land of Israel, and ye shall 
know that I Jehovah. And ye, house of Israel, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
—Go, serve every one hisidols. Yet afterwards,—if ye will not [now] hearken 
unto Me, ye shall not further pollute My holy name with [i] your offerings 
and with [in] your idols. For upon My holy mountain, upon the high 
mountain of Israel,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah,—there shall they serve 
Me, the whole house of Israel, the whole of it in the land ; there will I accept 
them graciously, and there will I require your [heave] offerings, and the first- 
fruits of your oblations, with all your holy things. As a sweet savour will [ 
accept you graciously, when I lead you out from the peoples, and gather you 
out of the countries, in which ye have been dispersed, and sanctify Myselt in 
you before the eyes of the heathen. And ye shall know that I am J ehovah, 
when I bring you to the land of Israel, to the land which I lifted up My hand 
to give to your fathers. And there shall ye remember your ways, and all 
your doings, in [with] which ye have been defiled, and loathe yourselves in 
your own sight, for all your wicked things [evil aeeas] which ye have done. 
‘And ye shall know that I am Jehovah, in My dealing with you for My name’s 
sake, not according to your wicked ways, and your corrupt doings, O house of 
Israel. Sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 
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Ver. 12. ‘The LXX. add: K. saa xpos tr. olx. t. lop. ivr. ipnuw "Ey rois sporreypeaoiy mov ropevecde x. 5. Dixceouere 
tou PuAxcosTe Tov Tolbiy eodTe, & Toincts are dvOparros x. Cnoaros iv odross. 
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Ver. 31. 
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Ver. 36. Anotler reading: MN DOIDWN, Sept, Vulg., Arabs: judicabo vos. 
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Ver. 38. Another reading: 182" N2. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Vers. 1-4. The Occasion and Theme of the 
Discourse. 


Ver. 1. A date is prefixed to the occasion of 
the following prophetic discourse, which points 
us back to ch. viii., and which at the same time 
applies to ch. xxi.-xxiii. [Kuier. reckons 11 
months 5 days since ch. viii. 1; 2 years 1 
month 5 days since ch. i. 2 (adhering to the 
captivity of king Jehoiachin); and 2 years 5 
months before ch. xxiv. 1.}—The parallel to ch. 
xiv. lis evident. There, indeed, we have 933) 


But they are called 


men of the elders of Israel in both places. That 
they were the same persons (KLIEF.) is question- 
able; probably not. Rather can they be con- 
sidered as the successors of that deputation, and 
they may be distinguished from it by the fact that 
they mentioned the purpose of their visit, to 
inquire, etc., although what they asked is not 
stated, while the former deputation can be de- 
picted as sitting before the prophet in speechless 
amazement. That a middle, a turning point in 
Ezekiel’s labours is indicated, as Klief. thinks, 
by the fact of a spirit of inquiry being excited in 
the minds of his hearers, is too much to draw 
from the words. Hengst. sees in the men ‘‘re- 
presentatives, not of the totality of the exiles, but 
of the great mass of those only externally fearing 
God, while internally addicted to the spirit of the 
world and of the age,” as in ch. xiv., and conjec- 
tures a special occasion in a favourable turn which 
the affairs of the coalition had taken.(?) Owing 
to the interest felt in Judah and Jerusalem by all 
the exiles, nothing prevents us understanding 
here also, as in ch. xiv., envoys (if not elders 
themselves ?) from the elders of the exiles of the 
ten tribes. As these had been so long in a state 
of exile, the existence of the elder-organization is 
the more intelligible. That the divine message 
of the prophet is addressed to the whole people, 
does not prevent its being coloured with a special 
regard to the ten tribes, as the details of our 
exposition may possibly show.—Ver. 8. Comp. 
ch. ii. 1, xiv. 3.—Ver. 4, The repeated question, 
Wilt thou, etc., is connected with the appear- 
ance of the men of Israel, who are thereby repre- 
sented as if standing before a tribunal, but at the 
same time destitute of an advocate, and of any 


voy, and here only 33. 





. %, Kare T. EmITyndeunra tue. Te d1Egla pueve— 


ground for self-justification. Hitzig rightly per- 
ceives in the repetition evidence of the emotion 
which the presence of unworthy persons had ex- 
cited. ‘‘The form of a question makes apparent 
the impatient wish that the thing should happen, 
and so includes a command.” Therefore the im- 
perative: Make them to know the abominations, 
etc. The theme of the discourse is a review of the 
objective [leading], and over against that, the 
subjective [behaviour] conduct of the people from 
the days of old (ch. xxii. 2; xxiii. 36). The 
reference to the fathers points to an ancient and 
deep-rooted evil which demands a radical cure 
(HeEnest., CALVIN). Matt. xxiii. 32; Acts vii. 
51; ch. xvi. 2. 


Vers. 5-9. Israel in Egypt. 
Ver. 5. "Ma with 9, as Israel is subjected to 


examination, so Israel remains the object of the 
divine election. ‘* Choosing in the sense of divine, 
prevenient love and grace, Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2” 
(HAyv.).—The lifting up of the hand, as the ges- 
ture of one making oath (Deut. xxxii. 40; Ex. 
vi. 8), assured and confirmed the choosing of Israel 
as the people of God (Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2) with 
reference to Canaan (vers. 6, 15, 28). —Israel. 
is significantly interchanged with Jacob. The 
former points to the grace of their election to the 
position of Jehovah’s warriors ; the latter points 
to their natural origin. — As interpreted by the 
clause: and made myself known, etc., the day 
was the period when Jehovah in point of fact 
revealed Himself to the people in Egypt as that 
which He had called Himself to Moses (Ex. iii. 
14, ete.) by signs and wonders, as by an actual, 
renewed oath (therefore the very significant repe- 
tition of the lifting up of the hand).—Ver. 6. A 
sort of conclusion. Once again, I lifted up, etc.,. 
and emphasizing of the day, in order to mark 
God’s solemn determination, as well as what had 
taken place. The imaginations of priests and 
vain sayings of the people are not the point in 
question. The object was ‘‘ bringing out,” there- 
fore freedom, redemption, which is described 
poor to its issue and goal.—Sought out 
(comp. Num. x. 33), ere ever they had spied it 


out.—Ex, iii. 8—The 5 in bp}, either, datively 
that all lands reckon it so; or with respect: to 
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or, above all lands (?).—Ver. 7. The Sinaitic law 
also said this plainly, as it rested expressly upon 
the nin ‘8, Ex. xx. 2. But from the begin- 


ning the same was proclaimed by the fact of elec- 
tion, which involved a reciprocal obligation on 
the part of the people. 

{‘‘ The very form given to the commission of 
Mcses to go and vindicate the children of Israel 
for God, that they might come forth and serve 
Him, was itself a proof how much the worship of 
Jehovah had fallen into abeyance, and how gene- 
rally the people had allowed themselves to sink 
into the prevailing idolatries. They must go out 
of the polluted region, where other lords, spiritual 
as well as temporal, have had dominion over them, 
that they may stand free to worship and serve 
Jehovah. And so the whole design and purport 
of the commission of Moses might be regarded as 
a protest against their connection with the abo- 
minations of Egypt, and a call not only to Pha- 
raoh, to let the people go, but also to the people 
themselves, to come out and be separate, as a 
seed whom the Lord had chosen.” —P. F.—W. F.] 

Of the eyes, not merely which the eyes see, 
but whereon they fix, with which they become 
familiar, ete.—Ver. 8. Israel’s further rebellious- 

- ness in the wilderness would even justify a simi- 
lar inference as to their behaviour in Egypt. 
Compare further Josh. xxiv. 14; Ex. xxxii. 3; 
Lev. xvii. 7 (Ps. cvi. 7).—And I said; not to 
them, nor to Moses, but to Myself. It corre- 
sponded to the character of God and the actual 
condition of the people. Comp. Ex. xx. 5, xxxii. 
10.—Ch. vii. 8, v. 13, vi. 12; and besides, Ex. v. 
3.—Ver. 9. And I wrought, forms a contrast to: 
*‘and I said;” consequently the thing contrasted 
with what was said,—the object of the verb 
‘“wrought,”—which can be gathered from what 
follows, may also be assumed as known.—For My 
name’s sake, etc. (Ps. evi. 8) ; they were unworthy 
of it, had not meritedit. But the revelation which 
I had given of Myself before the eyes of the 
heathen among whom they were was not to be 
desecrated before these same eyes, especially before 
the Egyptians, as if to wish well to My name were 
present with Me, but not the power of perform- 
ance (regard being had at the same time to the 
heathen, as Israel was placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion in regard to humanity as a whole). Comp. 
Num. xiv. 13 sq.; Ex. xxxii. 12 (Num. xxiii. 19). 


Vers. 10-24. Israel in the Wilderness. Vers. 
10-17, The First; 18-24, The Second Gene- 
ration. 


Vers. 10-17. The First Generation in the 
Wilderness. 


Ver. 10. Transition from the foregoing to the 
‘ollowing.—Ver. 11. The giving of the law on Sinai, 
as introduction to the present leading of the people, 
after being brought out, Ex. xx. sq.—Statutes and 
judgments, as often, comprehending the general 
idea of the law. Live includes prosperity and 
blessedness, bodily and spiritual, temporal and 
eternal. Comp. Deut. iv. 1.—The law was given 
for life, Rom. vii. 10; Matt. xix. 17; Ex. xx. 12, 
etc, Whichifamando. The leading through 
the wilderness served to test them as to this. 
[Kru translates: ‘‘ Which a man shall do in 
order to live through them.”}—Ver. 12. Ex. xx. 
§, xxxi. 13. A sign must denote something, so 
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the Sabbath repeating itself (therefore the plural 
with each week’s close betokened the rest of God, 
into which the people of God are to enter after 
all their works, Heb. iv. This is a common ele. 
ment to Jehovah and Israel on the ground of the 
covenant. As the Sabbaths of Jehovah are to be 
hallowed by Israel, and to be separated from the 
other days of the week, it would thereby be made 
evident that Jehovah sanctifies Israel, and sepa- 
rates them from the world-peoples to be His own 
peculiar people. This is the reciprocal relation 
of the Sabbath to Jehovah and Israel. Therefore 
the Sabbath was so characteristic for Israel.—As 
the prophetic sense of the law, and of the Sab- 
bath-law in particular, reaches far beyond.a formal, 
outward observance of it, so the prophet is speak- 
ing not of the mere letter of the law as a whole, 
nor in ver. 13 of merely external desecration of 
the Satbath (Isa. lviii. 18, 14). Compare further 
Ex. xvi. 27 sq.; Num. xv. 32 sq. Also ch. v. 
6, 7.—Ver. 11.—Ver. 8.—With Ver. 14 comp. 
ver. 9.—Ver. 15. And also = and even; for after 
the contrast to: ‘‘and I said,” in ver. 13 has been 
expressed in ver. 14 by: ‘‘and I wrought,” ‘p9) 


resumes the thread. The thought as to the de- 
struction of the rebellious expressed itself even in 
the oath which excluded the first wilderness gene- 
ration from Canaan ; Num. xiv. 11 sq.; Ps. xev. 
11, ete. (Hengst. interprets ’p)) of retribution ; 
so they, and I also!]—Ver. 6.—Ver. 17 carries 
out the idea of ver. 14 (ch. xvi. 5).—Ch. xi. 18. 
The sequel shows what is meant. 





Vers. 18-24. The Second Generation in the 
Wilderness. 


Ver. 18. The contents of the fifth book of 
Moses belonged peculiarly to the sons (children) 
—the spared second generation in the wilderness, 
The fathers in question are represented in their 
constant disobedience to the laws which Jehovah 
gave (which even necessitated their repetition and 
renewal in Deuteronomy), as in some sort law- 
givers according to their own ideas and on their 
own authority. —Ver. 7.—Ver. 19. But !—Comp. 
ver. 11.—Ver. 20. Comp. ver. 12.—Ver. 21. 
Num. xv. 16, 17.—Vers. 8, 13.—Ver. 22. Con- 
trast to ver. 21; Num. xvi. 21 sq., ch. xvii. 9 sq. 
—Vers. 14, 9.—Ver. 23. I also, as in ver. 15, 
here in relation to ver. 21.—-Ch. xii. 15, vi. 8. 
The threatening with exile, Deut. xxviii. 30; 
Ley. xxvi. 388 sq.; and as an oath, Deut. xxix. 
13, 18.—Ver. 24. As ver. 16. 


Vers. 25-31. Jsrael in Canaan. Vers. 25-29. 
The Fathers. Vers. 30, 31. The People of 
the Present. 


Vers. 25-29. The Fathers in Canaan. 


Ver. 25. Transition, linked to the foregoing 
with ‘py, as in ver. 23 ‘py hinted at what sue- 


ceeds. The threat of exile, the fulfilment of 
which had begun in the people of the present, 
could be denounced against the second generation 
in the wilderness, because they were brought into 
Canaan, and along with the following genera- 
tions, in so far as they could come into account a8 
‘< your fathers” (ver. 27), they are set over against 
the existing people. The second generation ip 
the wilderness: was therefore the medium vf 
N 
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transition to, and at the same time became, Israel 
in Canaan. Therefore, although it was not exe- 
guted against the second generation in the wilder- 
ness, the threat of exile remains in its original 
force and form. ‘The reference to Canaan, which 
ver. 28 formally makes, determines the peculiar 
forms of expression in vers. 25 and 26. Such a 
progress in sin is made, that at last God makes 
sin its own punishment. Thus—ver. 7. They 
are warned against idolatry in Egypt, which is 
folowed up in ver. 11 sq. by the Sinaitic legisla- 
tion in the wilderness.—In ver. 18 sq., over against 
their own law-making, of which the first genera- 
tion was guilty, there is the renewal of the Sinaitic 
law witk reference to Canaan, but even already 
under the threat of exile (ver. 23). Finally—in 
Canaan as a beginning of the judgment of God, 
there were given to Israel for chastisement the 
wicked statutes and the death-bringing judgments 
of Canaan. Because they would not have My 
good law, I gave them Canaan’s law, which is not 
good, etc. Thus the force of ; I gave, etc., is to 
be maintained, and by no means to be weakened 
to permission or any similar idea, as Jewish and 
Christian interpreters wish.—Not good is suffi- 


ciently explained by ond going before, and by 
the parallel ‘3949 ub. — Ver. 26 shows clearly 


what sort of “statutes” and ‘‘judgments” are 
meant, from the result which they produced, more 
precisely describing: ‘‘I gave,” as: I polluted them. 
The pollution of Israel was very notably exhibited 
in that which they did with their first-born male 
children, who in virtue of Ex. xiii. 12, 13 required 
to be redeemed. ‘This ordinance, according to 
the connection in Ex. xiii., being characteristically 
associated with the redemption of the people from 
Egypt, the allusion in our verse is most signifi- 
cant. Comp. also Ex. xiii. 11, which introduces 
the statute in question. As a guide to the 


understanding of 4)4yn5, nim, which is asso- 
ciated with maya in Ex. xili., is here omitted, 
and wy is added in ver. 31, so that the Canaan- 


itish Moloch-worship is undoubtedly meant. 
(Ley. xviii. 21, comp. ver. 3; Deut. xviii. 10, 9.) 
Comp. ch. xvi. 21. So the life, the continuous 
life which the people of Israel should have en- 
joyed in their sons, became its opposite, death. 
How could these be good statutes! [Cocceius 
also connects FABYH with Ex. xiii. 12, and un- 


derstands the pollution of Israel as a declara- 
tion of the uncleanness of the people (Hiiv., on 
account of the heathenish turn which had been 
given to the law), since Aaron and the Levites 
had been installed by Jehovah in the sacred office 
instead of the first-born, Num. iii. 45!] Comp. 
as to the whole, Rom. i. 24 sq.; Acts vii. 42; 
2 Thess. ii. 11.—As to the ‘‘desolation,” comp. 
ch. xiv. 8. Others render it: to be benuwmbed, 
shocked, so that if possible they might be brought 
to reflection from what was so abhorrent to parental 
feeling. According to our rendering of the word, 
preparation is here made for the idea of the 
wilderness, which is afterwards so prominent in 
the chapter: they came to resemble a wilderness- 
people even before they were brought into the 
wilderness of the peoples (ver. 35).—Ver. 27. 
The people of the present are addressed, although 





the matter itself still concerns the fathers in 
Canaan. Ver. 30 sq. will define more precisely 
the meaning of this address.—In this again (ch. 
xvi. 29), besides what was formerly adduced. The 
thing meant is first of all indicated more gene- 
rally as mockery and faithlessness (ch. xv. 8, Xiv. 
13), and is then in Ver. 28 stated more in detail. 
Comp. with ch. vi. 13, xvi. 16.—'py5 refers te 


the forementioned mockery, whereby they aroused 
the displeasure and wrath of Jehovah (Deut. 
xxxii. 16, 21); ‘ny (comp. ch. vi. 18, xvi. 19) 


to the faithlessness which could present sweet 
savours of various kinds to idols.—Ver. 29. And 
I said, etc. By the guestion there is recalled to 
mind God’s ever-repeated opposition to and con- 
demnation of the worship of the high places 
(therefore the collective singular: 7}OAN, in con- 


trast to the one sanctuary—the temple), with all 
that He had said against it. [Hav. adopts the 
explanation of Kimchi, who refers it to the high 
lace at Gibeon, 1 Kings iii, 4; 2 Chron. i. 3.]— 
N1P; the thing itself, as well as its name, con- 


tinued to this day. 


Vers. 30, 31. The People of the Present. 
Ver. 30. 105, resuming the strain of ver. 27, 


and substituting 4}5~ for a5, directly addresses 


the people of the present, i.e. the inquirers of 
Israel who had come to the prophet in the interest 
of those who still remained in Canaan.—Ver. 31. 
The note struck in the question of ver. 29 is still 
maintained, not merely to express astonishment, 
but still more to compel self-reflection. I ask 
what further communication you would have ?— 
Comp. ch. vii, 20. —Ch. vi. 9.—Ver. 26.—Comp. 
ch. xiv. 3. 


Vers. 32-44. Prophetic Survey of the yet Future 
Dealing with the People. Vers. 32-38. In 
Judgment. Vers. 39-44. In Mercy. 


Vers. 32-38. The Impending Judgment. 


Ver. 32. Transition to what follows.—Comp. 
ch. xiv. 3, xi. 5.—However much the people had 
become like the heathen, yet they were not to 
become heathen, which the inquirers of ver. 1 
may have said to themselves, with a feeling of 
satisfaction or of despair, Deut. iv. 28, xxviii. 36, 
64. Such was not to be the end of the people of 
God. But Jehovah will manifest Himself to 
them as their King.—Ver. 33. Backward glance 
at His mighty, royal dealing in former times, 
when they were redeemed from Egypt (Deut. iv. 
34; Ex. vi. 6, etc.). Comp. ch. vi. 14. But it 
is immediately added, in order to point to retri- 
butive judgment (see Ex. vi. 6): and with fury 
poured out, which is repeated in ver. 34 in con- 
nection with the “‘leading out,” and ‘‘gathering,” 
by which the aforesaid (ver. 33) royal authority 
will also manifest itself, so that these too must be 
regarded as acts of divine judgment. A future lead- 
ing into Canaan (against which see also ver. 35), 
after the conversion of all Israel, is thereby strictly 
excluded. But: out from the peoples, and: oui 
of the countries, when rightly taken, namely, ir 
contrast to: ‘‘into the wilderness of the peoples,’ 
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by no means excludes a reference to the existing 
Babylonish captivity. That Israel was then dis- 
persed in one land only, and among one people 
(Kurer., Kez), is not in the least to the point, 
when the empire of the king of Babylon could be 
described in such a manner as, ¢.g., in Jer. xxvii. 
5sq.! The exile, says Jehovah, the King whose 
supreme power they were to experience, shall not 
be mere dispersion among “peoples” and in 
*“countries” (different from the fatherland, 
Canaan), where the external relations of life may 
he to some extent of an agreeable character, as 
was the case (see Introd.). 1 will lead you thence 
and conduct you into another exile, for—Ver. 35 
-—I will bring you into the wilderness of the 
peoples,—an expression whose deepest interpreta- 
tion is immediately added, viz.: and contend with 
you, etc.; a change of condition is meant— 
an intensifying of exile to ‘‘a wilderness of the 
peoples,” which must be taken fivuratively (comp. 
Hos. ii. 16), like the leading out and gathering 
of the previous verse, and the ‘‘ wilderness” in 
ch. xix. 18. (Hav. compares ch. vi. 14.) In the 
form of the word, the previous expressions (ver. 
34): “‘countries,” and: ‘‘peoples,” coalesce. As 
“the bringing into” corresponds to: ‘the leading 
out,” so Jehovah’s ‘‘contending”’ corresponds to 
the “gathering.” The ‘‘dispersion”” becomes a 
gathering face to face, i.e. person opposite person 
—the people opposite the King who contends with 
them. In sucha connection the idea of Hitzig and 
others is weak. They refer the expression to the 
great wilderness which separates Babylon froin the 
lands on the shore of the Mediterranean, which lay 
in the way of the exiles who ultimately returned. 
It is almost analogous to the word ‘‘ world” in 
the New Testament. Although Keil explains the 
“leading out,” etc. of ver. 34 as neither local nor 
material, yet we do not understand it with him 
“‘of a spiritual separation from the heathen 
world” (to which they are immediately brought, 
yer. 35), ‘‘lest they should be absorbed in it,” 
ete., but of an aggravation of their exiled con- 
dition, a spiritual experience of it, so that they 
should know and feel that they as the people of 
God were once more in the wilderness, but not at 
all in the same sense as before (Deut. viii. 15, 
xxxii. 10). [Cocceius with perfect right here 
points still farther forward to the Roman period. ] 
The future “‘contending” (comp. ch. xvii. 20) is 
compared in Ver. 36 to a former contention with 
their fathers in the wilderness of the land of 
Egypt. As the fathers, according to ver. 27, are 
the second generation, which reached Canaan 
from the wilderness, the ‘‘ contending’? with 
them is to be referred not to Num. xiv. 28 sq., 
but rather to such judicial scenes as Num. xvii. 
5, 6, 10. The Babylonish exile was formerly 
called ‘‘ wilderness of the peoples,” in relation to 
the ‘‘ peoples” from among whom Israel (ver. 34) 
was to be led thither ; in like manner the Arabian 
wilderness, to which the expression ‘‘ wilderness 
of the peoples” alludes, is called the wilderness of 
the land of Egypt, because the people had been 
ied out into it from Egypt. They were not led 
thither as a punishment, although on account 
at their disobedience it otten became a place 
of punishment; but the divine intention was 
to try them (to prove, Deut. viii. 2 sq.), from 
which resulted separation of individuals, purifica- 
tion, which was so strongly urged upon them in 
zefereace to Egypt, whither they were always 





looking back (Num. xx. 5, xxi. 5). While, there- 
fore, the ‘‘contending” of ver. 36 also includes 
chastisement, yet in the application of it to the 
future, Ver. 37, the idea of the separation—the 
purification of the people through divine chas- 
tisement is the prevailing one. The judgments 
which God brought on Israel (Num. xvi. 17, 
20, affecting even Moses and Aaron!) were 
only purifying separations. The question is 
not that of a possible re-entrance into Canaan, 
so that, with reference to this result, the future 
guidance of Israel is represented as a repetition 
of their former guidance (KIL), nor with Neteler 
can we understand by: ‘‘the wilderness of the 
peoples,” Palestine (?); but ver. 83 as well as ver. 
36 point back to Egypt, to the exodus thence, 
which Keil also onthe other handadmits. [Hengst 
supposes that the part taken by the exiles in the 
political intrigues of the home country brough 
upon them also severe sufferings (Jer. xxix. 21, 
22); but that by true repentance many may 
have been freed from participation in the punish- 
ment here threatened!!] They shall go out of 
the state of exile (ver. 38), but this going out 
shall be a passing under the staff (the ‘‘con- 
tending,” in ver. 35 sq., is here viewed in a new 
way). The underlying figure is that of the shep- 
herd (Lev. xxvii. 32; Mic. vil. 14; Jer. xxxiii. 
13), under whose staff the sheep were required te 
go individually in order to be inspected and 
numbered (H1rz.); but its application is here to 
be understood of the royal sceptre of Jehovah, 
agreeably to the expression: ‘‘rule over,” in ver, 
33. Comp. further Ex. xiii. 12; 1 Sam. xvi. 8. 
The meaning of the figurative expression is neither 
subjection to the government of God (HENGsT.), 
nor a special guardianship of God (Kern), nor 
anything similar, but choice, with a very narrow 
inspection of individuals, the idea distinctly ex- 
pressed in ver. 38 as to separation and purifica- 
tion being the prominent one. The result in- 
tended by this royal inspection, as the parallel 
sentence : and bring you, etc., brings out more 
fully, alludes to the giving of the covenant-law at 
Sinai after the passage of the Red Sea (comp. 
Ex. xiv. 16). Under the bond (nrDp, contr. for 


NDP, from the root 4p) is a much preferable 
rendering to: under ‘‘the discipline (4p'?) of 


the covenant,’ whether the penalties of the cove- 
nant only, or its promises also, be thought of. 
The law, which must not be conceived of apart 
from its promises and penalties, and which may 
be either a bond of love or an oppressive chain 
according to one’s personality, became, from the 
fact of men turning to it and observing its 
statutes, a medium of separation between heathen- 
ism and Judaism, and also between the people 
themselves. The extent to which this was the 
case is shown especially by the history of Phari- 
saism since the exile, both on its bright and its 
shady side.—Ver. 88 now states explicitly what 
end is contemplated by the impending leading 
forth of the people in judgment. Hivern. notes 
a paronomasia in snjqa; and 44 3n.—Comp. ch. 


ii. 3.—Land of their wanderings, i.e. wherein 
they were strangers, Canaan is elsewhere called, 
Gen. xxxvi. 7; Ex. vi. 4. Here, with a fine 


antithesis, it is the land of their exile.- sino 5, 
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Hengst.: ‘‘the rebels are here collected into one 
ideal person.” Keil, who understands the ‘‘lead- 
ing forth” as an utter sweeping of them away, 
takes the singular in a distributive sense: not one 
of the transgressors shall enter in. It accords 
better with the context to regard: I will lead 
them forth, as containing a retrospective refer- 
ence to ver. 34, so that the rebels and transgres- 
sors in the close of the paragraph are again taken 
together with the whole people. Yet not to the 
land of Israel, would then say negatively what the 
‘¢ wilderness of the peoples” in ver. 35 said posi- 
tively, consequently that Jehovah will enter into 
judgment with them all (ver. 35). The singular 


subject to x jo) ub can therefore from M178 
sx be Israel. (Possibly even, with an eye to 


the inquirers of ver. 1, with a reference to the 
always doubtful question of the return of the ten 
tribes! ?) With: and ye shall know, etc., the 
message is again directed to the persons who spoke 
to the prophet ; if not to Israel in a special sense, 
at least to Israel in general. 


Vers. 39-44. The Promised Mercy of God. 


Ver. 39. Since judgment, as has been stated, 
approaches the house of Israel, every man who 
will not do otherwise may be commanded to go and 
serve his idols. The impending judgment will 
make a separation, and the future will belong to 
the people of God. Comp. Rey. xxii. 11. The holy 
irony of Him who knows that mercy is laid up for 
the future.—“mx} is not to be translated : ‘‘ also 


afterwards,” and coupled with serve, nor yet can 
it be joined with what follows imperatively, but 
it stands by itself, as if witha —. _ “DX can be 


simply a conditional particle: if ye will not 
hearken (in the present) unto Me, then (\ takes 


up nN) again) ye shall not farther, ae The 


majority of expositors take it as a particle of 
swearing, introducing with the negative (jx, with 


Part.) an affirmative sentence, so that the sense 
would be: and afterwards ye will surely hearken 
unto Me, and ye will no longer profane My holy 
name, etc. (comp. ch. xxxvi. 20).—Ver. 40. The 
positive ground. Comp. Ps. ii. 6, and ch. xvii. 
23.—They shall serve Me, in contrast to : ‘‘serve 


. . idols,” ver. 89.— "$5, and again ‘abn, 


point to the healing of the breach between Judah 
and Israel, Comp. also ch. xi. 15. The emphatically 
repeated : there, just as in the contrasted ver. 38, 
vemains within the horizon of the Old Testament 
(comp. the New Testament expansion, John iv. 
20 sq.), as the form and clothing of the thought 
in the rest of the verse maintains the phraseology 
of the Old Testament worship.—Ver. 41. The 
previous steps are now recapitulated. Through 
the leading out and gathering already brought 
into view in ver. 34, the people, purified by 
judgment, shall be acceptable to Jehovah as a 
Sweet savour (comp. ch. vi. 13), and in them as 
a holy people, anew consecrated to God, shall be 
exhibited to the heathen the holiness of Jehovah. 
—Ver. 42. But then shall they also, as was 
assumed in ver. 40 (‘‘in the land”), return to the 
land of Israe] (ver. 38).—Ver. 48 finally adds a 
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portrait of the inner condition of the people —the 
complement to ver. 40. Comp. ch. vi. 9, xiv. 
22, 23 (ch. xvi. 61).—Ver. 44. Conclusion. The 
knowledge of Jehovah from an experience of His 
gracious dealings with them for His name’s sake 
(comp. vers. 9, 14). 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. The prophet may judge (ver. 4), for Jehovah 
will manifest Himself as King to His people. 
Prophetic activity in interpreting and applying 
the divine law was always based on the royal 
might of God in relation to Israel. 

2. The exile was a political and a religious 
question of the day. The former might easily 
be confounded with the latter. Therefore in the 
chapter before us the history of the people is 
simply opened up, and the exile is exhibited to 
their conscience as the righteous result of their 
own conduct. ' 

3. The experience which succeeded to Egypt was 
the wandering in the wilderness, where the people 
were purified. The exile which followed Canaan 
was designed by God to accomplish a similar result, 
only deeper and more essential in its character, as 
an ever-increasing corruption had fastened upon 
Israel’s inner being. If, therefore, the wilderness 
ot Egypt was especially an external experience, 
and the testing came from without, the exile was 
to be more decidedly an internal exile—a wilder- 
ness of the peoples—to the people of God, in order 
to give them a felt experience of the ‘‘ world,” 
and of ‘‘ anguish” in the world. 

4. Since the still existing kingdom of Judah, 
and the people as a whole, were to be upbraided 
with sin, the kingdom of Israel, which had already 
sunk into the condition of exile, supplied the most 
appropriate materials for colouring the accusation. ; 
It had from the beginning adopted the way of the 
heathen, and maintained it almost without inter- 
ruption. Because it had become like the heathen, 
it at last fell completely under the dominion of 
the heathen. And thus there was at hand a course 
pursued up to the point of judgment, from which 
a demonstrative argument could be deduced. 

5. Already, with their self-willed abandonment 
of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, but above all with 
their enforced removal from the Holy Land, the 
kingdom of Israel became the ‘‘ Diaspora,” instar 
omnium, the ‘‘dispersed among the Gentiles,” 
and ‘‘ scattered in the countries.” 

6. That which the history of the people tes- 
tifies regarding their conduct is stated in the 
ever-repeated refrain of our chapter: ‘‘ and the 
rebelled against Me,” ete. (vers. 8, 18, 21). God’s 
leading (the objective in opposition to the subjec- 
tive conduct just mentioned) shows itself through- 
out, on the other hand, as law according to ver. 
37, i.e. as a judicial statement (ver. 7), as a 
formal enunciation of law (ver. 11 sq.), as a re- 
capitulation of the law which had been given 
(ver. 18sq.). Therewith threatening is connected 
(vers. 8, 13, 21, also 38 sq., 38). God’s threat 
strengthens itself to an oath (vers. 15, 23, 31, 33), 
had even been fulfilled as punishrient (vers. 15, 
23, 25 sq.), and still remains to be similarly fulfilled 
(vers. 34 sq., 88). But the patience and long- 
suffering of God (vers. 9 sq., 14, 22, 28), His mercy 
(ver. 17), walk side by side with the law from 
the beginning to the end; and just as life was 
promised to the people in the law itself (vers 
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11 sq., 21), so mercy promises the ultimate 
purifitation of the people (vers. 32, 35, 37, 38), 
so as to make them a sanctified “all” Israel, 
well-pleasing to God (ver. 39 sq.). As Ewald 
expresses it: ‘‘ In order to bring the redeemed to 
a proper recognition of their former great trans- 
gressions, and thus to confirm the other and still 
greater truth which lies in the ancient history, 
namely, that in the end, grace is still the deepest 
and the all-surviving element in Jehovah.” 

7. “Tam Jehovah, your God.”—On this the law 
is based, and this underlies the whole history of 
the people from the beginning to the end. (Vers. 
5, 7, 9, 14, 19, 20, 22, 44.) The history of God’s 
people is the evolution of the name of Jehovah, 
the people of God being in regard to it after the 
flesh, what the Son of God was after the Spirit. 

8. ‘ Not the old race, adhering to idolatry, but 
a race spiritually new, devoted to Jehovah in pro- 
found love and dependence, was to leave Egypt” 
(Hiv.). 

9. The divine discourse of the prophet does not 
draw its materials from tradition apart from the 
Pentateuch, as from very different standpoints 
has been assumed by a Vitringa and a Vatke, in 
order to explain what the prophet states as to the 
condition of Israel in Egypt. Criticism would 
fain show therein a conflict between Ezekiel and 
the Pentateuch. But the evident dependence of 
the prophetic statements on the Pentateuch is 
made prominent throughout, and here also in ch. 
xx. We note, besides what has been brought 
out in our exegesis, that the spirit of the pro- 

ihets knew how to read ‘‘ between the lines” of the 
istory, while criticism atttmpts, at the most, to 
import its own spirit into the Holy Scriptures. 

10. For the theological understanding of the 
chapter, the emphatic reiteration of the expression 
“‘wilderness ”’ is important. 
the passage: ‘‘The people in two wildernesses,” 
Hengst. and Hav. define the idea of the wilder- 
ness as “‘ calamity, spiritual and bodily need.” 
As to the kernel of the matter, this, however, 
would be better: alone with God, when the judicial 
character of the leading of the people in question 
would not so distinctly refer to experiences of 
which the heathen peoples could be eye-witnesses. 

11. ‘‘ The precepts which God gave His people 
also imply, above all things, that they shall con- 
fess their sins, and seek forgiveness in the blood 
of atonement. This is required by the ‘laws con- 
cerning the sin-offerings, which in the Mosaic law 
form the root of all the other offerings ; the pass- 
over, which so strictly requires us to strive after 
the forgiveness of sins, and connects all salvation 
with it ; the great day of atonement’”’ (HENGsT.). 

12. ‘‘The fundamental feature of life through 
sincere devotion to the law is holiness, and God, 
as the sanctifier of Israel, is therefore the law’s 
centre. This idea of the sanctification of the 
people through their God comes notably to the 
front in the Sabbath. It is the sign of God’s 
creative activity, as well as the expression of 
man’s relation to God: rest in God after life’s 
toil” (HAy.). The life of man is therefore a 
divine one,—the life of God, just as the justify- 
ing righteousness which appeases the conscience 
and satisfies the law is also the righteousness of 
God. See Béhr’s Symbolism. .(‘‘ From the ex- 

rassion : ‘and also My Sabbaths,’ they could 
earn thgt the commands as to works in which 
the man lives who does them were not given with 
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the view of making them attempt to live by 
works, but that they might renounce their own 
righteousness after learning what kind of a 
righteousness is essential to life; and since God 
had declared that it was His will to sanctify them, 
that they might believe that He who cannot make 
void His own law (the reward of life is connected 
with the doing of the ccmmandments, to show 
that an obedience of this sort is required in order 
to gain life) would provide an offering by which 
their conscience could be cleansed, and a priest 
through whose obedience they could be made 
righteous, so that they might keep God’s com- 
mands, hate and avowi all that is opposed to them, 
from a spirit of grateful love,” Coce.) 

13. ‘* Only those who truly fear God ¢elebrate 
the Sabbath in a right sense, so that all that in 
the books of Moses attests the want of true godli- 
ness among the people in the wilderness involves 
at the same time the charge of desecrating the 
Sabbath” (Henest.). ‘‘The Jews were careful 
to observe the Sabbath, but they missed its mean- 
ing and end” (Caxy.), ‘‘for they perverted it to 
their corrupt, dead righteousness’ (Cocc.). 

14. [The command as to the Jewish Sabbath 
“must have been, and it was, intended not only to 
separate the people from their worldly employ- 
ments, but also to call out their hearts in suitable 
exercises of faith and love to God, and in brotherly 
acts of kindness and good-will toward those 
around them. On no other account could its 
faithful observance be represented as indicative 
of a sound and healthful state of religion gene- 
rally. And we might ask, without the least fear 
of contradiction, if the same practical value is 
not attached to the careful observance of the 
Lord’s day now by those who have an enlightened 
regard to the interests of religion? When this 


Neteler has entitled | day ceases to be devoutly observed, all experi- 


ence and observation testify that there never fails 
to ensue a corresponding decline in the life and 
actings of religion.” —P. F.—W. F.] 

15. ‘God has so constituted human nature, 
that revolt from Him must be followed by total 
darkness and disorder; that no moderation in 
error and sin, no standing still at the middle 
point, is possible ; that man, however willing he 
may be to stand still, must, against his will, sink 
from step to step. Revolt from God is the crime, 
excess in error and moral degradation the merited 
doom, from which all would willingly escape 
if it were in their power” (HENGST.). 

16. The temptation (Gen. xxii.), in which Abra- 
ham, as representing all his descendants, the 
people who were to settle down in the land in 
which he wandered as a stranger, was taught 
experimentally the difference between Jehovah and 
Moloch, did not influence them as it ought to 
have done—they surrendered their first-born to 
the bloody cultus of the land ; Abraham’s temp- 
tation became Israel’s judgment. 

17. That Israel should become like the heathen 
would be repugnant to the nature of God, espe- 
cially to His name Jehovah. The very reverse 
would be much more in harmony with it, namely, 
that the heathen should become like Israel. For 
the idea informed in this people, and for which 
it was chosen out of all peoples, is the idea of the 
people of God, with God as King and Lord (the 
idea of the theocracy), whereby Israel is at the 
same time the bearer of the idea of humanity as 
a whole; and just as this idea, conformably to 
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to God by redemption, whereby God becomes all 
in all (1 Cor. xv. 28), and men. become His will- 
ing subjects as He becomes their God (Rev. 
xxi. 3). Now, as the realization of this idea of 
Israel, and of humanity generally, takes place in 
the fulness of time in the One Man, who is both 
Israel and ‘‘the Son of Man,” so His historical 
appearance is linked, according to the flesh, to 
israel (this is the meaning of the genealogies of 
Yesus) ; but according to the Spirit there is de- 
veloped out of Him the new humanity, which 
He Himself is in Spirit and truth, and which it 
was the office of Israel to prefigure. The pour- 
ing out of the Spirit promised by Him, shows 
that Israel had not become heathen (unless in so 
far as the languages were coucerned), but that 
the heathen had been incorporated in Israel, 
Actsii. Only this can be the spiritual fulfilment 
of ver. 40, according to the idea of the ‘“‘all” 


Israel (nbp). 


privileged nationality, and therefore to the flesh. 
That for a long time after the dissolution of the 
kingdom of Israel, Judah gave the tone to the Old 
. Testiment people of God ; that from the very first 
the theocratic elements of the kingdom of Israel 
were attracted to Judah (2 Chron. xi. 13 sq.) ; 
that, like Benjamin, many from the other tribes 
returned with Judah from exile, so that it there- 
after furnished a name for the whole people,—all 
that was a transient historical manifestation, as it 
was nothing more than that when the kingdom of 
Israel, on account of its size, its greater popula- 
lation, and in the consciousness of more fully re- 
presenting the whole people, appropriated the 
name of the whole, and called itself Israel, under 
which nams it was acknowledged by King Mesa 
on the recently discovered Moabitish stone. Ver. 
40 sq. is undoubtedly Messianic, and in this sense 
apocalyptic. Klief., who includes in the idea of 
the Babylonish exile the present dispersion of the 


Every other would apply to a 


Jews, seeing in this the real wilderness of the | 


peoples, makes vers. 40-44 prophesy the gathering 
of the Jews, their conversion to Christ, and their 
return as a Christian people to their own land, 
and holds that God, after the éainbis weyaan of the 
end (Rey. xii.) shall have intervened, will sepa- 
rate this believing Israel, together with all other 
believers, from the wicked, and openly establish 
them in the life everlasting. 

18. ‘*The heathen stood under the divine long- 
suffering (Rom. iii. 25); not so Israel, to whom 
God had so gloriously made Himself known. 
Wherein the heathen prosper, therein must Israel 
decline” (HmNest.). 

19. Cocceius remarks on our chapter, that, 
‘‘when the Jews had returned from Babylon 
under Zerubbabel and Ezra, along with those 
who adhered to them from all the tribes, they 
formed a unity, possessed a temple at Jerusalem, 
and became a single people under the same presi- 
dency. Thus matters continued under the rule 
of the Persians and also of the Greeks. But God 
freed them from alt foreign authority, so that He 
alone was their King, and made them greater 
than in the days of their fathers, and the Asmo- 
neans ventured to assume the royal diadem,”’ ete. 

20. Calvin’s prelections on Hzekiel end with 
the twentieth chapter, as to which Schipper says: 
“‘ After he had completed this last prelection, 





that he left off at the 


worse, which is the reason h 
f and never finished 


end of the twentieth chapter, 
the work so well begun.’ 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1. ‘‘Here we see that the people of God, 
even in exile, did not repair to magi, star-gazers, 
enchanters, and such like, but to the prophet, 
Deut. xxx. 12 sq.” (C.)—‘‘The fifth month is 
our month July. Thus the Spirit of God notes 
day and date” (SrcK.).—It is enough to say 
merely that they came to inquire, for from the 
prophet’s mode of answering them we see that 
they made no inquiry as to deliverance and the 
way of salvation; they were troubled as to poli- 
tical things, the duration of the exile, the end of 
the Babylonish power, the issue of Zedekiah’s 
faithlessness. We too ask, Watchman, what of 
the night? rather than, How shall I find grace? 
—Why are we so concerned about the future? It 
will be like our past. We should be deeply con- 
cerned on account of the past.—‘‘In our ap- 
proaches to God, humility and reverence should 
be combined with a strong and assured faith, 
which must acquiesce in the authority of the one. 
God, and yet must not object to hear God speak 
through His servants” (C.).—Summon thyself to 
the study of the prophets and apostles through 
whom God has spoken !—God will be inquired 
of, but still more should His will, which is sulii- 
ciently known to us, be done.—‘‘ To call on God, 
and yet not to obey Him, is an abomination in 
His sight. He heareth not sinners, John ix. 31; 
Isa. i. 15” (Tis. Bre.).—Ver. 2 sq. God’s sug- 
gestive silence, and His more suggestive answer. 
—God in the mouth, and idols in the heart, 
a most critical condition.—God speaks not the 
smallest word of comfort to hypocrites. - ‘‘ For 
hypocrites there is in the heart of God, and in 
the Holy Scriptures, no other counsel but to 
sincere repentance, Isa. lv. 7” (Sr.).—‘* Thus 
they were not in a condition to hear God’s word. 
God hides Himself from those who hear His 
word with their gaze fixed only on their idols. 
They have no part in God’s word” (Cocc.).— 
Ver. 4. That is an upbraiding grounded on 
their ancestral sin, which therefore (ch. xviii.) 
cannot be denied.—One should not merely touch 
(ch. xx.) ulcers, after the manner of the moral 
preacher, but cut them out according to the 
law of God. The former tickles, the latter 
causes pain. Here God impels to judge, and in 
the new covenant the word is always, Judge not! 
But the Son of God Himself, who yet was not 
sent into the world for judgment, becomes to the 
unbelieving a self-judgment. Here Ezekiel sets 
in motion God’s, and not man’s, judgment.— 
Fathers are judged in their sons, but sons may 
also be judged in their fathers. 

Ver. 5 sq. Three witnesses against Israel,-— 
Egypt, the wilderness, Canaan.—‘‘God antici- 
pates men with His grace” (O.).—God’s election 
in relation to merit and demerit ; not resting on 
the one, nor hindered by the other.—Circumcision 
was the sign of the election. The substance con- 
sisted in God’s willingness to be their God. The 
result of Israel’s election was the whole leading 
of the people ; the choosing of a people for the 
preparation of humanity to be a praise to God’s 
glorious name,—an israel out of all peoples.— 
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“By no act of God’s good-will do we acquire 
- desert, but by each we come under obligation ” 
(Stcx.).—If God is to be anything to a man, He 
must give him an experimental knowledge of Him- 
self. The first experience of God is the recogni- 
tion of His revelation in the word: the various 
experiences of His requiring, chastising, forgiv- 
ing love, follow.—‘*Oh how many are the ways 
in which God makes Himself known to men as a 
gracious God! Acts xvii. 27, 28” (Sr.).—** God 
lifts up His hand to swear; one day His hand 
will execute what He has sworn, the threatening 
as well as the promise” (C.).—‘* We call God our 
God by faith”’ (Srex. ).—‘* The time when fuith in 
Christ is bestowed on us, and we as it were 
hear the assurance, I, the Lord, am your God, 
is the day of our election. He who is assured 
of his election by God is sufficiently armed 
against flesh and blood. There is no other way 
of throwing off the abominations of sin, but by 
being assured of the love of God. Through faith 
_alone is the heart cleansed trom idols” (H. H.). 
—Vers. 6, 7. Men are chosen of God not to un- 
cleanness, but to redemption from sin and the 
power of the devil.—‘‘ God must be our God, else 
we make a god of ourselves, or serve the devil as 
God” (C.).—‘*God is indeed the God of all en; 
but by promise, covenant, and grace, He becomes 
our God, that our faith may embrace Him as such ” 
(B. B.).—Ver. 6. ‘*God is ever mindful of His 
promise, but we forget it” (SrcK.).—‘‘ Once an 
ornament, now a desert” (B. B.).—Ver. 7. The 
idolatry of the eyes. We never merely contract 
guilt by sinning, we pollute ourselves at the same 
time ; just as, on the other hand, forgiveness and 
sanctification always go together.—Ver. 8. ‘In 
Ex. y. 21 only their repute in the eyes of Pharaoh 
and his servantsisin question. Had they believed 
in the name of Jehovah, they would have rendered 
a better obedience. But they were infected with 
the Egyptian idolatrous spirit, as all of us are 
naturally inclined to idolatry, and they were 
anxious to stand well with the Egyptians” (C.). 
—‘*A worse yoke for Israel than that of the 
Egyptians was the yoke of their idols” (Cocc.).— 
Note the increased oppression, and in the end the 
persecution of Israel by the Egyptians, as a sign 
of God’s anger. — Ver. 9. ‘‘God’s honour and 
the welfare of the Church are bound together” 
(C,).—With God, word and deed, promise and 
fulfilment agree, Num. xxiii. 19.—The holiness 
of God’s name our safety.—Ver. 11. The law 
is designed for life, not only according to its 
idea as the revealed will of God, so that he who 
should keep it would live a divine life, but also 
in reality, for in him who is led by the law to the 
knowledge of sin and conversion unto God, it does 
not tend to death, but rather to life, as our con- 
\rersion is God’s will, and results in life; the law 
is therefore the will of God, and the medium of 
its fulfilment.—‘‘ He makes mention of the pro- 
mise along with the law, where He might 
justly have made mention of the law alone; 
this shows His fatherly love” (C.).—Ver. 12. 
The Sabbath pointed directly to the life which 
the law promises, to the rest of God, that man 
should be in God, and that God desires to be in 
man. It pointed beyond the works of the law, as 
such, to the rest of faith which is in Christ — 
“But we rest from our works, when, self being 
dead, we allow ourselves to be led by the Spirit 





involves the death of self” (U.).—The Sabbath 
the key of the whole law, according to its highest 
intention.—The lighting up of the Mosaic law by 
the ante-Mosaic Sabbath.—Ver. 13 sq. Idleness 
and good cheer are neither Sabbath-sanctification 
nor Sunday-observance.—‘‘ Let it be observed 
that the disobedience happened in the wilderness, 
where they were wholly dependent on God every 
moment! . Usually men revolt from God in the 
arrogance of prosperity; here it happened when 
Israel had death before their eyes” (C.).— ‘* What 
will become of those who in Christian times 
spend their Sabbaths in drinking, amusement, 
and such like !?” (B. B.)—Ver. 15. ‘‘It depends 
on the will of every one what position he will 
take towards God; but he must be prepared for 
this, that his act will be attended by a corre- 
sponding divine act” (Hmnest.).—Ver. 17. The 
lifted-up hand and the compassionate eye of God. 

Ver. 18. ‘‘The one standard of our whole life 
should be, not human opinion and ancient 
custom, but the word of God, Ps. exix. 105” 
(St.).—‘‘ Godlessness has such authority that it 
is respected as a law. For the devil and the 
world have also their statutes and ordinances, 
which are more accounted of than God’s com- 
mand” (B. B.).—‘*If the Church is to be truly 
reformed, a beginning must be made with the 
youth ” (St.).—Ver. 23. ‘he threatening with 
exile a set-off to the wilderness.—The scattering 
threatened amid outward gathering, and carried 
out to the inward gathering of the people.—How 
fruitless love, suffering, and everything else may be! 

Ver. 25. He who makes himself like the world 
is punished by God through the world.—‘‘Tlie 
true doctrine of God is peace, joy, and life in the 
Holy Ghost. Man’s doctrine is nothing but 
unrest, pain of heart, and death. For it gives 
the consciences of men neither rest nor peace, 
although they do great things, making even 
their loved children pass through the fire,” ete. 
(RanDGL.)—‘‘ That which brings evil on them, 
and is fraught with death and ruin, has never- 
theless the greatest attraction for men” (STCK.). 
Ver. 26. To be forsaken of God means to be 
compelled to recognise, in the state of desolation 
into which one falls, who God is, and what He is. 
—He who will not present his offerings to God 
must present them to the devil.—Religious deso- 
lation is a judgment from God.— Ver. 27 sq. A 
self-invented religious worship pretends to be 
something lofty, and yet it casts down the glory 
of God, and exalts man’s unreason only.—In 
departing from God, one never rests with the 
first, nor yet with the second step, but step fol- 
lows step. To combine God and idols in one’s 
religion is blasphemy. — Faithlessness to the 
word of God in our worship.—Mockery of God 
in many an act of adoration.—Ver. 28. Even 
Canaan may become a place of corruption, if we 
there seek high places, and if God is not to us the 
highest and the only high place.—‘‘If one will 
present to God a sweet savour, one must offer up 
to Him heart, soul, and spirit, feeling and de- 
sires, otherwise prayer is offensive to Him” 
(B. B.).—Let one neither add to nor take from 
the word of God, and thus avoid lighting on 
dubious high places !—Ver. 29. The irony of al? 
our high places.—God’s laughter on hearing Hia 
enemies without, and perceiving their earnest 
proceedings. Not on the heights of human philo- 





of God ; thus the Sabbath when rightly observed | sophy, but in the high and holy place dwells the 
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Lord, who abides with him who is humble and 
of a contrite spirit (Isa. lvii. 15). 

Ver. 30 sq. Why does God hide Himself from 
us when we profess to seek truth? Because 
the truth which we seek is only an idol-picture. 
God reveals not Himself to those who serve idols. 
—Idolatry gradually obscures man’s natural 
knowledge of God.—‘‘ How powerfully men are 
influenced by bad examples! how easily the 
sensuous pomp of false religions stirs them! 
How soon the heart is carried captive by the out- 
ward, forgetting the true, inward worship of 
God!” (Sv.)— Ver. 82. ‘‘The world of the heathen 
was to them an object of greater interest than the 
exiled Church, just as in our days also many 
regard an irreligious condition as preferable to 
the struggles of a religious life. To others, God’s 
sincere solicitude for His house appears as hard- 
ness and severity, and therefore they prefer freer 
relations with less control. Thus Israel thought 
of its redemption when among the heathen ” (C.). 
—Let us leave the heathen to their heathenism, 
and not only that, but let us ourselves become 
like the heathen, has all been already desired, said, 
and carried out in action. Our modern method 
is no new wisdom.—Dreadful as it sounds, a 
child of God can be reduced to the melancholy 
condition of exclaiming, Oh that I had never 
known God !—‘‘ The despair of the Jews was their 
unbelief,—that they did not believe that Christ 
would arise from among them” (Cocc.).—Vers. 
33-35. God will not withdraw from His obliga- 
tions. He watches over us, and leads us out of 
the world when He leads us into it, i.e. gives us 
an inner experience of it, that it may be known 
if we will still be as the heathen.—‘‘ God with- 
draws the sinner from the opportunity of sinning” 
(Stox.). —‘‘ Oh how good it is for men when God 
compels them to obedience, and brings them by 
means of affliction when they will not come of 
their own accord!’ (B. B.)—‘‘ To bring the Jews 
under His own authority, God must needs gather 
them out of the peoples, as they were there 
scattered in exile. This He did, not without 
anger, as the house of his master seems to a 
recaptured slave like a sepulchre because he is 
either thrust into a deep dungeon or there is 
required of him threefold more than he can bear. 
And so, after they were brought back from 
Chaldea, they lived a lonely life as if they were 
in a corner of the earth, or in a desert in the 
midst of the peoples; and the great majority 
wandered about virtually in the wilderness, as 
only a small proportion returned to the father- 
land. He led them forth as King, He ceased not 
to reveal Himself to them as Judge. Then He 
showed His wrath to them” (C.).—‘‘ The wilder- 
ness of the peoples was. their incorporation with 
the Roman Empire,—a wilderness in contrast to 
the vanished Canaan-glory under the Maccabees, 
In this wilderness, Canaan now lay’”’ (Cocc.).— 
“‘ Among great crowds one may feel oneself lonely 
and gesolate, as, on the other hand, one may feel 
in waste places as if he were in a circle of friends” 
(L.).—‘‘ Face to face indicates confidential dis- 
course, for God can come nearer the heart in the 
wilderness, Hos, ii. 14” (B. B.).—As to the “‘ con- 
tending,” read also the books of Nehemiah and 
Ezra.—Ver, 36. ‘‘ Ancient examples of chastise- 
ment are not written in vain” (St.).—The wil- 
derness a type and picture of the exile.—Egypt 
and Babylon» i» their significance for the people 
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of God.—Ps. Ixxxii. 1.—Rev. xi. 8, xvH. 3.— 
Ver. 37. ‘Points to Christ, John x. 14 He 
came for the sake of the sheep of the house cof 
Israel, but they only are Israel whom Christ 
reckons so, touching them with the point of His 
staff and numbering them” (Coce. ).—Jehovah, 
who spoke to Israel face to face through Moses on 
Mount Sinai (Deut. v. 4), who appeared to Eze- 
kiel (ch. i.) in the form of man, would plead with 
them in the flesh when He came to the lost sheep 
in tke wilderness of the land of Judah (Matt. 
iii.), where the Baptist had prepared His way. 
Comp. Isa. lii. 8.—‘‘ They may have thought in 
the state of exile, that they would become fiee 
and uncontrolled, if they could obliterate from 
their souls the name of Jehovah; but He, on the 
other hand, is mindful of that which is His own, 
that not even one should be snatched from Him- 
since He claims authority over all without excep- 
tion ” (C.).—“‘ His covenant stands, His love is for 
ever.” God had left the heathen to go on in their 
own way, Israel’s way was always brought back 
again to the covenant.—Still Christ asks that His 
yoke be taken, Matt. xi. 29. —‘‘For the docile, 
who patiently bear the yoke, the bands are cords 
of love, Hos. xi. 4” (ScuM.). -- Ver. 38. Trans- 
gressors stand not in the judgment, nor sinners 
in the congregation of the righteous, Ps. i.—This 
purifying process with Israel foreshadowed the 
still severer process which was to succeed, when 
Christ appeared and the gospel was preached. 
This purification was the sanctification of the 
Church from among the Jews.—Israel so-called 
did not inherit the land, which is promised only 
to the meek (Matt. v. 5), who learn of the Meek 
One (Matt. xi. 29).—Ver. 39. Decision; to this 
all God’s leadings point.—However many run after 
idols, God has still a people. ‘‘Thus God gives 
them up toa perverted mind” (B. B.).—In the 
end, all tongues, even involuntarily, must hallow 
His name.—‘‘ Go! is sounded out by God’s voice, 
as the condemned shall one day hear” (Sv.). 

Ver. 40 sq. ‘‘ When a renewing of the gracious 
covenant is in question, God first sifts His 
Church, and casts out the hypocrites. This 
needs no external force” (ScHM.).—The spiritual 
worship of the New Testament can be well 
described in the phraseology of the Old Testa- 
ment worship, by which it was symbolized and 
prefigured. We still speak of the heavenly 
*‘Jerusalem.”—There is high place and high 
place. Here the high mountain of Isracl; in 
ver. 28 sq. the high places on the mountains of 
Canaan.—Ver. 41. In Christ we are made accept- 
able to God.—Ver. 43. ‘* When believers are 
admitted to the grace of God, and lovingly treated 
by Him, they remember their transgressions with 
shame, and perceive for the first time their real 
greatness and enormity. After his conversion, 
Paul regarded himself as one bern out of due 
season, as the least of the apostles, because he 
had persecuted the Church of God. This remem- 
brance gives birth to the song of grateful praise, 
‘By the grace of God I am what I am.’ Thus 
our sins exalt the glory of God. Comp. Deut. 
vill., ix. Hence it follows that Christian life is a 
perpetual repentance, from which the life of grace 
received from God shines forth” (H. H.).—Ver. 
44. Not unto us, not unto us, but to Thy holy 
name be praise and glory!—‘‘ All salvation is 
founded on God’s grace and the forgiveness of 
sins, but not without repentance ” (Sciim.), 
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10. The Approaching Judgment (ch. xxi.). 


1,2 And the word of the Lord came to me, saying, Son of man, set thy face 
toward the right, and drop toward the south, and prophesy against the forest 

3 of the field in the south; And say to the forest of the south, Hear the word 
of Jehovah. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I am about to kindle in 

. thee a fire, and it will devour every green tree in thee, and every dry tree. 
The flaming flame shall not be quenched, and all faces shall be scorched in it 

4 [by it], from the south to the north. And all flesh shall see that I, Jehovah, 

5 have kindled it; and it shall not be quenched. And I said, Ah! Lord God, 
they say to me [of me], Doth he not speak parables? And the word of 
Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, set thy face toward Jerusalem, 
and drop toward the holy places, and prophesy toward the land of Israel, 
and say to the land of Israel, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I am 
against thee, and I have drawn My sword out of its scabbard, and will cut off 
from thee the righteous and the wicked. Because I cut off from thee the 
righteous and the wicked, therefore shall My sword go forth out of its 
10 scabbard against all flesh from south to north. And all flesh shall know that 
I, Jehovah, have drawn My sword out of its scabbard, nor shall it return 

11 again. And thou, son of man, sigh with breaking of loins, and with bitterness 
12 shalt thou sigh before their eyes. And it shall be, when they say to thee, 
Wherefore dost thou sigh? that thou shalt say, For the tidings, because it 
cometh ; and every heart melts, and all hands hang down, and every spirit 
faints [is queda}, and all knees are dissolved into water. Lo, it comes, and has 

13 happened : sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And the word of Jehovah came 
14 to me, saying, Son of man, prophesy and say, Thus saith Jehovah ; say, A 
15 sword, a sword, sharpened and also furbished [isit]! To kill with slaughter 
it is sharpened ; furbished [isit], that it may glitter as lightning! Or ca 

16 ae we rejoice over the staff [sceptre] of My son, despising every tree!? And 
e gave it [it is given] to be furbished, that it may be taken into the hand ; it 

is a sword sharpened and furbished, that it may be put into the hand of the 

17 slayer. Cry and howl, son of man, for it shall be upon [against] My people, 
upon all the princes of Israel ; they are given up [tmown] to the sword along 

18 with My people, therefore smite upon the thigh. For it makes trial [trial is 
made]. And how ?—If also the despising staff [sce;tre] shall not be !—Sentence 

19 of the Lord Jehovah. And thou, son of man, prophesy, and smite hand 
against hand, and the sword shall be doubled to the third time; it is the 
sword of the pierced-through, the sword of one pierced through, of the 

20 mighty, that penetrates to them. In order that the heart may faint, and the 
stumbling-blocks be multiplied at all their gates, have I given the threatening 

21 of the sword. Ah! made for flashing, drawn for slaughter! Unite thyself, 
turn to the right; direct thyself, turn to the left, whither thy face is appointed. 

22 And I also will strike My hands together, and I will cause My fury to rest. 
23 I, Jehovah, have spoken. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 
24 And thou, son of man, set thee two ways for the coming of the sword of the 
king of Babylon; out of one land shall they both proceed; and make a finger- 

25 post—at the head of the way of a*city make [it], Thou shalt set a way for 
the coming of the sword to Rabbah of the sons of Ammon, and to Judah in 

26 Jerusalem, [tne] inaccessible. For the king of Babylon stands at the mother 
of the way, at the head of the two ways, to use divination; shakes the arrows 

27 together, inquires at the teraphim, inspects the liver. In his right hand is 
the divination “ Jerusalem,” to place [battering-] rams, to open the mouth in 
slaughter, to lift up the voice in the war-cry, to place rams against the gates, 

28 to cast a mount, to build siege-towers. And it is to them as lying divination 
in their eyes that have sworn oaths for themselves ; and [y.t] he remembers ini- 

29 quity, in order to take [them]. Therefore thus saith the Juord Jehovah, Because 
ye shall remember [bring to remembrance ] your iniquity, since your transgressions are 
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made bare, so that your sins are seen in all your doings, because ye are come 
to remembrance, all be taken with the hand. And thou, pierced-through, 
wicked one, prince of Israel, whose day has come at the time ot the iniquity 
of the end, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Remove the head-band, take of 
the crown. This [is] not this. The low is [to ve] exalted, and the high [to ve 
brought low. Overturned, overturned, overturned will I make it. Yea, this 
[aiso] is not, till He comes to whom the judgment belongs, and I will give it to 
Him. And thou, son of man, prophesy and say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah 
concerning the sons of Ammon, and their reproach ; even say, A sword, a 
sword, drawn for slaughter, furbished sufficiently to glitter! While they 
see vanity for thee, while they divine a lie to thee,—to lay thee upon the 
necks of the piercedthrough, of the wicked, whose day has come at the time 
of the iniquity of the end. Let it return to its sheath. In the place where 
thou wast formed, in the land of thy origin will I judge thee. And I will 
pour out My indignation upon thee, with the fire of My wrath will I blow 
upon thee, and will give thee into the hand of consuming men, forgers of 
destruction. Thou shalt be for fuel to the fire; thy blood shall be in the 
midst of the land; thou shalt not be remembered, for I, Jehovah, have 
spoken. 
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Ver. 7. Another reading: DWT) by, ad sanctuarium eorum. Syr. Sept. et Arabs. have the suffix. 


Ver. 14. Sept.: . . . duvou x. Oupew Ines, (15) tras ogukns o¢xyie, dkvvov cxms yevn els oriABwot, Eroen tie ra pmavory 
agate, ELoudevesr, exabov ray EvaAov.—Vulg.: Qui moves sceptrum .. . succidisti omne lignum. 

Ver. 17... . xpornooy 41 ryy yeipa cov,p— Vulg.: .. . Israel qui fugerant— 

Ver. 18 ori dedizaswras. Kas ri ef xot Quan axacby;— Vulg.: ... guia probatus est. Et hoc cum sceptrum sub- 


ger lerit, vt non erit— ‘ pat 
Ver. 19... . 4 rpisn fouguim cpavmorelwy ioriv, poUdale tpavattioy i um yen, %.tzornce adrovs,—ac triplicetur 


gladius interfectorum: hic est gi. occisiunis magnx, qui obstupescere eos facit,— There is a reading: NNN, perterre- 


faciens). Another reading: od. 

Ver 20... . K. wAnbovOwor of dobevouvres ixs taomy xudny otter. K. rapodedovrat sic rduyin pougasms,  yeyovey big 
eOryny, ED yeyovev. cis oriABwory.— et multiplicat ruinas. In omnibus .. . conturbationem gladii acuti et limatiad... 
anictt ad cedem, ’ 


Ver. 21. Another reading: “JASN, retro ito vel: mora, retarda. 

Ver 24. Et manu capiet conjecturam, in capite . . . conjiciet. 

Ver 26. Sept.: .. avaSpocces puBdie x. ExepwTnocs tv ros yAuEToIs— 

Ver, 27 "Ex dekioy abrov tyevero . . . Ad dexteram ejus facta est . . . os in cede— 

Ver. 28. K. atsos abros ds mavrevomevos mavretev tvwriov clrav, x. xdros aversvnoxay wdixies abrov uvyobryees. 
E; itque quasi consulens frustra oraculum in oculis eorum, et sabbatorum otium i:mitans ; ipse autem recordabitur iniguitatis 
ad capiendum. 

Ver, 29. For S53, read b>). 

Ver. 80... . PeByae, dvouwe— Vule.: profane .. . dies in temp. iniquitatis prefinita, 

Ver. 31. ’Age:Aov » exebov abrn Tov orégxvoy, ov Tomury EoTas trartivwrus To... inbworus.— 
est, que humt/em subleravit— 

Ver, 32. "Adiziay . . . Onoopces adryy, od rotaury bores » 


; j 
« 7. &pyosey odov. . . 
. oromue ty Bon. . 


Vulg.:... nonne hee 


- ~ & xabnxe— Vulg.: . . . ponam eam; et hoc non Sactum 


est, donec— 
Vel. 35, "Arorrpege, un xaradrvons ... 
Ver. 36... . BapBxpov— Vulg.: .. . insipientium. 


EXEGETIOAL REMARKS. extent also in Deut. xxxii. May it not also hint 
at the concise, abrupt style of composition adoptea 


To join vers. 1-5 with ch. xx. (as is done in the in the chapter? p}74, the bright, sunny south. 


Eng. Ver.) would be against the connection; while, ‘ 
as the first part of ch. xxi., it both admirably | in ver. 7 the expression is: the ‘‘holy places. ”- 
introduces the whole, and in particular, by ver. 5, 33) (either “dryness,” or also from ‘‘ brightness”) 
Faves the way for the explanation in ver. 6 sq. Re 

defines the forest of the field, more precisely, as. 
situated in the south, pertaining to the south 


Vers. 1-5 [ch. xx. 45-49]—A Picture, : : 
ae ehae es seats tate country (ver. 3), as Judea is often described. The 


Ver. 2. Comp. ch. ii. 1.—vyi. 2 (xiii. 17); Luke 


ix. 51. The right, according to ver. 7, is Jerusa- 
lem. Drop is after Deut. xxxii, 2a very common 
expression for prophetic discourse. It is sug- 
gested by the rain or the dew, and points to the 
place of its origin,—above, and also to the bene- 
ficial influence which it is intended to exert, and 
is used even when the discourse does not contain 
promises merely, but also threatening and judg- 
met t, as is the case heve exclusively, and to a large 


threefold direction symbolizes perhaps the divine 
element in his commission. For field, comp. ch, 
xvil. 5; ‘‘land of Israel” in ver. 7 corresponds tu 
it—the fruitful native soil of the whole people ; 
Hengst. : becayse an agricultural people are heve 
treated of. Forest, figurative for people, on 
account of the density of the population, but by 
no means with any reference to the degeneration 3° 
the noble vine (Isa. v.) to a wild forest (Umpr.), or 
the impending reduction of the lan? to an uncui 


CHAP. XXI. 3-15. 
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tivated and forest condition, nor yet on account 
of its forest stretches ; just as the southern defini- 
tion of the direction from the standpoint of the 
exiled prophet is not to be taken in a precisely 
geographic sense. Besides, that which is said of 
the north in ch, i, 4 is here confirmed.—Ver. 3. 
Ch. vi. 3.—The fire suits both the forest-figure 
and the idea of Jehovah’s avenging wrath. Comp. 
ch. i. (ch. xv.) Comp. ch. xvii. 24. Green and 
dry become in ver. 8 ‘‘righteous” and “ wicked” 
(Luke xxiii. 31).—panby nanb, assonant ascend- 
ing climax, to which the result corresponds. 
Endeavouring, in a far-fetched way, to conform 
to the figure, Hitzig interprets faces of the out- 
side, as that which the fire first consumes. A 
similar view is maintained by Schnurrer in a 
special dissertation on the previous chapter,— 
‘on all sides—out and out.”—Ver. 4 explains 
“all faces” by: all flesh—all Israel; and so \~7y 


also can be understood as: seeing to their own 
hurt (vers. 9, 10). Hengst. makes the “ faces” 
stand for the persons, as the material which the 
fire is to consume. Comp. ch. y. 10. ([Coce. 
refers it to the judgment on Babylon, which was 
to follow the judgment on Israel.|—All flesh, 
equivalent to: every man. What does not pass 
speedily away, but endures to completion, —that 
which abides, makes on short-lived, fading man 
the impression of eternal duration.—Ver. 5. Isit a 
complaint, owing to experiences following on what 
has just been propounded, or to his experience 
generally as a prophet? Perhaps an indirect 
petition for a less figurative message ; as Hitzig, 
following the Chald.: ‘‘accept my petition. ”— 
Comp. ch. xvii. 2 (2 Cor. iv. 4).—Transition to 
ver. 6 sq. 


Vers. 6-12 [1-7]. The Interpretation (through 
the Sword). 


It is noteworthy that the foregoing figure 
explained by another (Matt. xiii. 10).—Ver. 7. 
Comp. ver. 2.—Holy places (comp. ch. vii. 24). 





land, and accomplish such a sweeping overthrow, 
that all, without exception, would be made te 
suffer in the fearful catastrophe. This did not 
prevent, however, but that there might be, in 
the midst of the outward calamities which were 
thus to burst like a mighty tempest over the 
land, a vigilant oversight maintained, and special 
interpositions of Providence exercised in behalf 
of the pious remnant who still continued faithful 
to the covenant of God. It was this distinguish- 
ing goodness to some, even amid the horrors of a 
general desolation, which, as we showed before, 
was the real object of that sealing of God’s ser- 
vants on the forehead in a former vision; while 
here, on the other hand, it is merely the general 
desolation itself which is contemplated by the 
prophet. And the very circumstance that he 
should now have looked so exclusively on the 
outward scene of carnage and distress, which he 
deseried in the approaching future, seemed to 
say that this was to be the grand feature of the 
time, and that the special interpositions which 
were to be put forth in behalf of the better por- 
tion would be so few that they scarcely required 
to be taken into account.’”—FarrBairn’s “ekiel, 
pp. 288, 234.—W. F.]—Others: on the ground 
of this certain universal destruction in Israel, 
a still more extensive judgment shall take place, 
e.g. on the Ammonites. ([Coce. thinks of all 
wars, etc. up to the subjugation of the nations 
to Christ.}—Ver. 10 recalls, however, ver. 4. 
There: ‘‘it shall not be quenched,” here: norshall 
it return. In other words, afull end. _Some see 
the distinction between this and earlier judgments 
indicated here. — Ver. 11. Symbolical descrip- 
tion of intensest expression of sorrow. With 
breaking, etc., when the prophet sinks down 
like one whose loins are broken, and who is 
unable to stand upright (Deut. xxxiii. 11). 
[ Others: a pain which can break the seat of man’s 
strength; or as spasmodic pains; or as in travail- 
pangs; or with girdle burst asunder, etc. HwaLp: 


is smiting on the thigh.] Quite conceivable, with- 


out any hypocrisy, owing to Hzekiel’s sympathy 
with his people. Comp. Rom. ix. 1 sq. In 


Hengst. refers the plural to the glory of the one | bitterness, the pain at the same time audibly 


sanctuary, and understands it of ‘‘the spiritual 
abode of the people.” 
the individual buildings of the temple, its two or 
three parts. [Cocc.: ‘“because many buildings 
were erected by men in addition to those authorized 
by God, or because Ezekiel prophesies not only of 
Solomon’s, but at the same time of Zerubbabel’s 
temple.” |—Ver. 8. The land of Israel, equiva- 
lent to: ‘‘the forest of the south,” ver. 3. What 
follows is also parallel. The explanatory figure 
is the well-known one (ch. v., vi.) of the sword. 
—The righteous and the wicked (comp. at 
ch. iii. 18 sq.). According to Hengst., not in 
contradiction to ch. ix. 4, ‘‘for if two suffer 
the same, yet it is not the same (Rom. viii. 28).” 
The contrast is to be taken like young and old, 
rich and poor, similarly to Matt. ix. 13. Those 
whom you call righteous and wicked,—all, fall 
ander the power of the sword. With which Ver. 
2 harmonizes ; for all flesh, etc., points to the 
whole extent of the Jewish territory as the field 
for its exercise. [‘‘ As is manifest from the whole 
nature of the representation, it is the merely ex- 
ternal aspect of the visitation which the prophet 
has in his eye. The sword of the Lord’s judg- 
ment, he announced, was to pass through the 


expresses itself. They shall become aware of it 


Others have thought of | (before their eyes).—Ver. 12. Ch. vii. 26, 2 sq. 


That which to others is merely tidings, is to the 
prophet already coming, or it is to hima ‘‘thing 
heard”? (Umbr.: a revelation made at an earlier 
time), which is passing into fulfilment; therefore 
his pain. But they shall be compelled to experi- 
ence in themselves what they perceive in him. 
In all, courage gives place to terror, activity to 
prostration, counsel to perplexity. No one holds 
out any longer; as to which comp. ch. vii. 17.—- 
It is not merely coming, i.e. on the way, but that 
which the tidings bode, which they actually are 
(ver. 18 sq.), is as good as already accomplished. 


Vers. 13-22 [8-17]. The Sword. 


The prophet’s bitter pain (ver. 11) is audibly 
expressed in this sword-song, as it has been 
called. —Ver. 14. The subject of the tidings em- 
phatically repeated as a sword. —(yNIn, perf. 


Hophal from J1n.—ApnD, partie. pass. )— Ver. 


15. It shall slay, and even before it proves ita 
sharpness, terrify (7,7, infinitive). Pz, from im 
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EZEKIEL. 


= 





gleaming brightness. (Deut. xxxii. 41.) m7, 


partic. Pual for ANID, with the euphonic dag. 


forte.—The close of the verse is a crux inter- 
pretum. The abrupt statement of the contrary 
to that which was demanded of the prophet by 
Jehovah in ver. 11 is intelligible, and all the 
more so as an inquiry as to the reason for his 
exhibition of pain of heart has been already pre- 
supposed in ver. 12. Or can [shall] we rejoice, 
ete.? In this case the prophet can associate 
himself with Jehovah, while ‘‘crying,” etc., 
again (ver. 17) remains his occupation alone. 
The latter is made all the more prominent by the 
clause: ‘‘Can we rejoice?” The staff, in accord- 
ance with ch. xix. J1 sq., is to be understood of 
the sceptre, and thus of the kingdom (comp. ch. 
xvi. 13). My son must be the same as ‘‘My 
people” in ver. 17—namely, Judah; which is all 
the more appropriate, as there is before us the pro- 
mise of Gen. xlix. 8 sq. (see ch. xix.), which was also 
confirmed to David, 2 Sam. vii. 23. The sceptre of 
Judah, on account of this promise to bless Israel, 
—Jehovah regarding it as His own,—is perpetual. 
Despising every tree, conformably to ch. xvii. 
24,—every other prince and king. (May not, con- 
formably to ver. 3, allusion be also made to the 
man-despising wickedness (ver. 30) of the last 
Jewish kings, so as to yield the very striking 
sense: Or could we rejoice in the reigning wicked - 
ness which the sword makes an end of!?). The 
construing of the masculine paw as a feminine 


(which Rosenm. calls the supreme difficulty of 
the passage) is sufficiently explained by the 
underlying idea of lordship. (See Hav. and 
Rosenm.) Therefore: in respect of the sword, 
is there room for any feeling but pain? Could 
there be joy over the kingdom, which shall not 
depart from Judah, according to the blessing 
which rests on it, and the promise made to David, 
—joy that Judah still survives, while the princes 
of Israel’s kingdom have long since passed away ?! 
Should we be able to rejoice? Even this kingdom 
is about to fall beneath the sword, ete. Ver. 17 
sq., 19, 80 sq. But doubtless the Messiah will 
also come, ver. 32. The connection decidedly 
recommends this interpretation. One must re- 
meinber what the kingdom and the last remnant 
in Jerusalem were, even in the lament of Jeremiah 
(Lam. v. 15). [Other interpretations: ‘‘Shall 
we rejoice, namely, over this sword, which 
despises the stem (?) of My son Israel, and every 
tree?” Or pay is taken as the chastening 


rod (?) of Israel, which this sword is, and which 
rod in hardness and solidity surpasses every 
other wood (RAsHI).. HENest.: the punishment 
hanging over Israel exceeds in rigour all other 
ame ae according to the law set forth, 

uke xii, 46. (‘‘We—TI and thou—spoken 
from the soul of the people.) Héavern. takes 
IN ironically : ‘“‘or should (wy =p py (pro- 


jecting) with a play on x2) the sceptre of My 


son be haughty (Ex. iv. 21; Hos. xi. 1; Gen. 
xlix. 9; comp. therewith 1 Kings xxii. 11; Deut. 
xxxili. 17), despis‘ng every tree (with reference to 
all other powers)?’” Umur.: ‘‘The rod of My 
8on—that which concerns Him—despises every 
(feeble) tree, has transformed itself into un- 








bending iron.” ']—Ver. 16. The most probable 
subject of jm‘ is the ‘‘son,’—Judah itself pre- 


pared the Chaldean sword of vengeance. Comp. 
ch. xix. 14. Or indefinitely: it was given.— 
Ver. 17. As the joy was groundless (ver. 15), so 
all the more is the emotion of ver. 11 enjoined, 
ch. ix. 8, xi. 18.—That which 3 ana would 


say both as to the people and the princes of 
Israel is expressed by at P le) (part. pass. Kal of 


43). Others: “Terrors (D119 from 433) be- 
cause of (5x) the sword being upon (nx) My 


people.” Which, however, says too little in this 
connection. — Upon the thigh, as women upon 
the breast; pain, terror.—Ver. 18. For, resumes 
what is said in the previous verse.—jn, proving, 


trying ; or, impersonal perf. Pual, trial is made. 
HAv.: ‘‘ for there is a proving”’ in relation to the 
judgments of God. Too far-fetched. HENGsT.: 
‘‘for (it is) a trial.” A brief statement of the 
threatening character of the impending period. 
PuHiuirs.: ‘‘ for a purification must take place.” 
Consequently, either of the past (as Rashi), of the 
sufferings whereby the people have already been 
tried, or with reference to the future. According 
to the connection, the trial, if not spoken directly 
of the sword, must be thought of in relation to 
its terrible murderous violence, as shown in ver. 
17.— 7p, briefest continuation, but rather an 


exclamation than a thought. What, in fine, 
when people and prince are doomed to the swor, 
— when even the scornful (become inhuman 
in its arrogance, comp. ver. 15) kingdom of 
Judah shall now be brought to an end? [RAsHI: 
And what will happen to My son when the sword 
overtakes him? He shall perish. Kimcout: The 
sword will be for trying. And what if that sword, 
despising the stem of Israel also, should not smite 
it? There would be no trial. HA&v.: “And 
how? if the sceptre is still so arrogant, it shall 
not stand.” HeEnest.: ‘And how? should the 
despising rod (the punishment that far outstrips 
all other punishments) not be?” Kerr: When 
even the sceptre of Judah fails to show the might 
expected from it, what shall then be? NETELER: 
‘And how? if also the sceptre of the despiser 
(Jerusalem) shall not be!”]—Ver. 19. Comp. at 
ch. vi. 11. The gesture here is the sign of an 
impending energetic action (HENGsT.). To say 
that it expresses lively excitement of feeling is 
little ; rather it arouses the sword to demand re- 
doubled slaughter, which immediately follows. 
One stroke shall not be enough, but the strokes 
are repeated. Not that Ezekiel shall call out the 
following words, repeating them three times ; nor 
yet js threefold doubling (?) nor threefold multiply- 


1 The greater number of Schroeder’s bracketed ‘other 
interpretations ’ have been omitted, as being destitute of 
probability, and quite unworthy of notice. Dr, Fairbain’s 
reudering: “perchance the sceptre of My son rejoiceth,’ 


is grammatically inadmissible, for Yt is not a participle, 
eS 


but the Ist plur. imperf. But could we not adopt his trans- 
lation of the last clause. and render the passage: “ Or shal. 
we rejoice over the rod [scc ptre] of My son?” as # “1 at least 
were safe, come what will? Nay, that canaot 1a. fer “tit 
(the sword) despiseth every tee “all wond],’ te, sceptee of 
Judah not excepted —W. ¥, 


CHAP. XXI. 20-26. 


a 
ing meant (as doubling is the thing in question). 
But once, twice, and yet a third time a double 
sword-stroke, to wit, with reference to tfte people, 
ninces, and king, so that what is stated before 
coe 17,18) is compressed. [Kurer.: For the third 
time the sword is a slayer, after it had previously 
come doubled (twice) ; the number three is sym- 
bolical.] It is called the sword of the pierced- 
through, from the multitudes whom it pierces. 
Hiy.: the sword of the slain.—Sword of one 
pierced through, of the mighty. The subject is 
indefinite, but becomes definite in the adjective. 
“Among the crowd of the slain there is also one 
pierced through, made altogether like to them, 
who is the great one” (HAv.). As the sword- 
song throughout keeps the kingdom in view, the 
king (ver. 30) is undoubtedly referred to, to 
wit, Zedekiah. The fact that his sons were slain 
before his eyes, that his own eyes were put out 
(2 Kings xxv. 7), that he died in bonds in Baby- 
lon (Jer. lii. 11), especially when -one considers 
how the context as well as other passages point, 
sufficiently justifies the application of the 
“‘pierced-through” one to hirtr; so that it is not 
to be referred to ‘‘the great’ collectively, nor to 
the wicked Chaldee king (! ?), nor to ‘‘the great 
sword of the slain which surrounds them.” 
(Comp. Keil in opposition to Hitzig.) ma qhn, 


from 44. GESEN.: to surround, to besiege, «“ lies 


in wait for them.” That penetrates to them, 
with an allusion to 44, the inner chamber. The 


old translations: which puts them in terror.— 
Ver. 20. In order that; that which will abund- 
antly come to pass is also abundantly expressed. 
The intention made prominent by being placed in 
the forefront. My is found here only=threat- 


ening, or quivering, or shaking, or destroying, 
ete. ; ora misprint for mM ~ (shambles of the 


sword). But whatever the precise meaning of the 
word be, it qualifies the sword, so that by means 
of it the courage of the people fails, and at all 
their gates obstructions lie on which they stumble, 
—either ‘‘crowds of corpses hard by the gates 
where the besieged made their sallies,” or cireum- 
stances which exposed them to slaughter. The 
flashing explains the fainting, etc.; the slaughter 
points to the stumbling - blocks.—Ch. vi. 11. 
Abrupt exclamation of the prophet. —ppyp, é. 


Asy. ; Imeaning: polished, sharpened (GuSEN.) ; 
Meier: whetted ; Hav.: drawn ; others the very 
opposite : covered, still in the sheath.—Ver. 21. 
Address to the sword. Up to this point no more 
than one sword has been spoken of, so that the one 
must be summoned to ally itself with all other 
possible swords. But the concentration of the 
thrice-repeated double stroke in a single stroke, 
which would better correspond with ver. 19, could 
be the meaning. Or it is to collect its energies 
for the directions which are to be presently given 
it. [Hitzig reads: ‘‘turn thyself backwards,” 
and completes pp by supplying IB; “turn 


thyself forwards,” in order to procure the two 
additional directions to right and left. Ew.: 
** Collect thyself southwards, assail northwards, 
whithersoever thy points are appointed.” ] Hiiv. 
connects: ‘‘Turn thyself with all vigour to the 
right,” and (corresponding to this): ‘‘ direct (thy 
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face, thy edge) to the left !”” There are, however, 
four words which depict the activity and rapidity 
of the individual sword-strokes; perhaps they are 
also military commands? If »$w7 and SANNA 





correspond, then the rendering must be: ‘‘atten- 
tion,” ‘‘to your post!” (GesEn., Henest.) Be- 
sides, it is perhaps preparatively to the following 
paragraph as to Jerusalem and Ammon that only a 
twofold direction, ‘‘right” and ‘‘left,” is specified. 
The destination whither, etc. concludes the pas- 
sage. (Coce. is not amiss in regarding 79x as an 


interrogative ; Hitzig does the same. |—Ver. 22. 
Comp. ver. 19. Jehovah makes the gesture of the 
prophet His own. Comp. further ch. xvi. 42, 
v. 18. Whatarest, and, going before it, what 
an agitation ! 


Vers. 23-29. The King of Babylon against 
Jerusalem. 


A symbolical action, as in ver. 11 (17, 19). 
Hengst., as always, makes it belong to the inter 
nal world ; but what would have been the meaning 
of a command of this sort, were it not to be carvied 
out externally? The whole point lies in its ex- 
ternal representation. It is a demonstration ad 
oculos (ch. iv. 1 sq.). Ezekiel is to place before 
himself on a table or tablet a sketch of the nature 
mentioned, by means of cutting or engraving, as 
may be surmised from p43, Ver. 24.—The two 


ways already point to another reference besides 
that to Jerusalem.—The sword of the king of 
Babylon is the “‘ tidings” which come (ver.-12) ; 
into his murdering ‘‘hand” (ver. 16) this ap- 
proaching sword is given.—The one land (or land 
of one, namely, the Babylonish king) from which 
both ways shall proceed, owing to the manner in 
which it is emphasized, leads one already to sup- 
pose that both ways were originally one, which 
at a later point was parted into two.—‘‘, the 


finger-post which here points the way to a (still 
indefinite) city. At the head of the way, i.e. 
where the way in question begins, the hand shall 
be formed.—Ver. 25. More particular description 
of the way, according to which it appears as two 
ways (hence: for the coming of the sword, as 
in ver. 24), with the finger-post for guide. As 
to Rabbah, the capital city of the Ammonites, © 
see Deut. iii. 11. The city at the head of whose 
way the finger-post stands can properly mean 
Rabbah only, from the fact of its being first men- 
tioned ; and this points it out as the place lying 
nearest on the way of the coming sword, so that 
(as Hengst. rightly remarks) the human proba- 
bility was that the vengeance of the king of Baby- 
lon would begin with Ammon, which had pro- 
voked it by adhering to the same anti-Chaldean 
coalition (Jer. xxvil. 3). As if less exposed, 
behind it appears Judah, more precisely defined 
by Jerusalem; which supports our way of taking 
Judah-Jerusalem in ch. xix. (See Doct. Reflec. 
there.) In, because Judah exists essentially in 
Jerusalem ; and the way of the sword goes thither, 
so that the sword rests there. Its strength, its 
inaccessible elevation, shall be merely nominal 
(Deut. xxviii. 52).—Ver. 26. Even the king ol 
Babylon is uncertain which way to choose.— 
Mother of the way, is immediately explained by 
the head of two ways, to be the pcint whence 
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they branch off like two daughters from the way 
which had previously been one. [Hiiv. avails 
himself of the Arabic idiom, according to which 
‘mother of the way” means the great military 





road, along (bye) which Nebuchadnezzar is about 


to proceed, which then divides inte two ways. }— 
Thetacit contrast between ; to use divination, and : 
to “prophesy” (vers. 19, 14, 7, 2) is interesting ; 
they are nevertheless unified by the divine will. 
(Comp. at Deut. xviii. 10.) Perhaps on account 
of this divine element in the background, it is 
carried out in a threefold manner, according to 
the symbolism of numbers.— Does the arrow- 


oracle refer to the significations of Ub, “licht,” 


or ‘* gleaming,” so that the divination is founded 
onthe fact of the one flying more swiftly than 
the other, as being the lighter, or on the fact of 
its shining more brightly? It is the simplest 
way, however, to think of two arrows, the one 
marked ‘‘ Rabbah,” the other ‘‘ Jerusalem,” being 
put into a vessel, perhaps a helmet, when the 
decision is made according as the one or tlie 
other is first drawn or shaken out; unless the 
quarter to which the head of the lighter arrow 
points on falling out, either right or left, be 
the ground of the decision. Comp. Hav. ou the 
passage. —It is impossible to decide as to the 
method of consulting the teraphim. See Winer, 
Realw.; Herzog, Realencycl. xvi. 32. Israel 
brought them out of Chaldea, Gen. xxxi. 19, 34. 
According to Hav. : gods of fortune ; Hengst. : 
intermediate gods, serving for the investigation of 
the future. Hiv. supposes a transference of the 
Hebrew popular faith to Babylonish divinities 
analogous to Gad and Meni. Hitzig : his honse- 
hold gods, private idols (éperes). As to the 
inspection of the liver, see Havernick’s Com- 
mentary. Such circumstances were taken into 
account as its condition, size, whether large, 
with inwardly bent lobes, etc., whether dry, 
defective, ulcerated, ete.—Ver. 27 In his right 
hand is the divination, requires to be understood 
neither as: into his right hand came, ete., nor 
yet, with Hitzig, of the arrow-lot in particular, 
which pointed to Jerusalem, if it be only stated 
that Jernsalem was designated by the divination 
eeremony as the object to be attacked,—there- 
. fore, the “‘right hand.” ‘*The right hand is 
employed ; he has the decision spiritually therein ; 
is determined in his actions by the decision given 
for Jerusalem in its three forms” (HENGsT.). 


Hence there immediately follows : "asi. Comp. 


at ch. iv. 2. To open the mouth, etc., either: 
the battle-cry calling and exciting them to 
destroy, or (with Jun.): to open a mouth 
(breach) in the wall by destroying and piercing it. 
[Henest. : “with slaughter,” which is virtually 
contained in the slaughter-ery. Hiiy. : here, the 
ery of the besiegers according to its intention, 
afterwards according to its outward expression. ] 
as the siege is the thing in question, the expres- 
sion ; rams, is repeated, with special reference to 
the gates. As to the rest, comp. at ch. iv. 2 
(xvii. 17).—Ver. 28. While the oracle determines 
the Chaldeans to proceed in this way, that 
which the prophet proclaims on the point is, to 
the Jews, as a lying divination in their eyes, 
inasmuch as they rely on the visible fact that 
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Jerusalem still stands before their eyes.— ‘yay! 
Niysv’, apposition clause: ‘‘whohaye sworn oaths’ 
(GusEn.), and these for themselves (ond). And 


this circumstance, owing to their consciousness of 
infidelity towards the king of Babylon (comp. 
ch. xvii.), must make the near approach of his 
unlingering vengeance in the highest degree pro- 
bable. The latter (and he remembers) therefore 
assists their faithless memory in an active way 
(jiy, ch. Xvili. 30), so that they are taken and 


erushed by punishment (ch. xiv. 5). [Other in- 
terpretations :—Kimcu! : Because the Chaldeans 
had sworn oaths to them (or: the Chaldeans were 
to them, as the oath of oaths, the most sacred oath), 
they were bound by oath to them, so that Nebu- 
chadnezzar must first remember their treachery 


against him. Coce. refers pnb in both cases to 


the Babylonians, to whom the oracle appeared 
delusive, because they rémembered the strength 
of Jerusalem and the fate of Sennacherib; where- 
upon the Chaldean divines made repeated pro- 
testations, and some one then called to mind tiie 
guilt of the Jews, who, having fallen away from 
their God, were given into the hand of the king of 
Babylon. There is a whole story on the subject, 
as to which see Targ., Rashi, — namely, that 
Nebuchadnezzar inquired at the oracle forty-nine 
times, and always received the answer, Besiege 
Jerusalem. (Similarly Eich., Schu.) Hav. : 
‘Oaths of oaths are to them,” namely, from God; 
so that the Jews relied on God’s most holy pro- 
inises, which were assured to them (!). To which, 
however, the sin of Judah stood in opposition, 
which Jehovah, as her husband, would bring to 
remembrance (Num. v.15). Hengst.’s view, who 
translates similarly, is at all events better: ‘‘that 
which was sworn to them by oath,” so that ‘the 
sworn of the oaths” is the announcement of de- 
struction, sworn to them by oath (‘‘as truly as [ 
live”) in various ways, which they repeiled asa 
delusion, while the prophet, behind whom tie 
Alnighty stands, makes known to them anew 
His irevocable decree. ‘*In this way Judah 
brings to remembrance (ver. 29) the iniquity, 
which it was its duty to atone for by sincere 
repentance.” UmBnr.: But the inhabitants of 
the city live on in blind confidence, in spite of 
the most sacred protestations of God, ete. Yet 
Jehovah brings guilt to remembrance, so that 
Jerusalem shall at last be overtaken by punish- 
Ewa p : ‘‘They thought they should have 
weeks upon weeks,” while He (as their adversary 
—God) ‘recalls the (their) guilt (faithlessness to- 
wards Him), as a sufficient cause for allowing 
them to be besieged and taken.”]— Ver. 29. It 
seems most appropriate to the previous context to 
regard them as brought to remembrance, and thus 
everything else stands in close connection with 
that fact.—Ch. xvi. 57.—Ch. xx. 43.—Ewarn: 
‘‘Because ye come to remembrance, ye shall be 
taken by the hand.’ Purnures. : ‘‘ Because He 
hath brought sin to your remembrance, since, etc., 
because they are brought to your remembranes, 
ye shall be taken by His hard.” Rosen. : 
Because ye are remembered — before Me.— 422 


is equivalent to: violently (ch. xii. 18, xix. 4), 
Usually it is urderstood of the minister of diving 


CHAP. XXI. 30, 31. 


vengeance (HENGsT.). — Nebuchadnezzar, with 
reference to ver. 16.—Ver. 29 in connection with 
ver. 28 forms the transition —the introduction to 
the following paragraph. 





Vers. 30-82 [25-27]. The Prince of Israel. 
ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


[*‘By a lively and energetic turn in the discourse, 
the prophet passes from the people at large to 
address himself immediately to Zedekiah, and 
styles him not only wicked, but also pierced 
through, although, it is well known, he was not 
actually slain in the calamities that ensued. But 
it is not exactly what was to be done by the 
external sword of the Babylonians that comes 
here into view ; it is the execution of the Lord’s 
judgment, under the same form and aspect of 
severity as that which had been presented in the 
former part of the vision—the terrors of His drawn 
sword. The sword is but an image of the judg- 
ment itself, precisely as the devouring fire had 
been in the vision immediately preceding ; and it 
7s not the less true that Zedekiah fell under its 
powerful stroke, though he personally survived 
the catastrophe. Driven ignominiously from his 
throne, doomed to see his family slain before his 
eyes, to have these eyes themselves put out, and 
to be led as a miserable and helpless captive in 
chains to Babylon, he might with the most perfect 
poet be regarded as the grand victim of the 

ord’s sword — already, in a manner, pierced 
through with it ; for, to the strongly idealistic 
spirit of the prophet, the wickedness and the 
sword, the sin and its punishment, appear in- 
separably connected together. The overthrow to 
which he was destined seemed to the prophet’s 
eye at once so inevitable and so near, that he 
could speak of it no otherwise than as a thing 
already in existence. 

** But it was to be no merely personal loss and 
degradation ; the overthrow to be accomplished 
on Zedekiah was to draw along with it the com- 
plete subversion of the present state of things. 
Therefore, while the prophet represents the day 
of visitation as coming upon him, he also speaks 
of it as being at the time when sin generally had 
reached its consummation, and the completeness 
of the guilt was to have its parallel in the com- 
plete and terminal character of the judgment. 
All must now be made desolate ; the mitre of the 
high priest (the emblem of his official dignity and 
honour, as the representative of a consecrated 
and priestly people), as well as the crown of the 
king, was to be put away, and everything turned 
upside down. Such a convulsed and disorganized 
state of things was approaching, that, as it is said, 
‘this should no longer be this ;’ in other words, 
nothing should be allowed to remain what it had 
been, it should be another thing than formerly ; 
as is presently explained in what follows: ‘The 
low 1s exalted and the high is brought down,’— 
a gencral revolution, in which the outward rela- 
tions of things should be made to change places, 
in just retaliation upon the people for having so 
grossly perverted the moral relations of things. 
Yet the agents and participators in these revolu- 
tions are warned not to expect any settled con- 
ilition to come out of them; ‘this also,’ it is 
said, ‘shall not be,’ it shall not attain to per- 
manence and security ; and so, overthrow is to 
follow overthrow ; ‘nowhere shall there be rest, 
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nowhere security ; all things shall be in a state 
of fluctuation, until the appearing of the great 
Restorer and Prince of Peace.’”—FAIRBAIRN’S 
Ezekiel, pp. 242, 243.—W. F.] 

Ver. 30. One is specially singled out and apo: 


strophized (comp. ver. 19).—$$p isnot: ‘‘profane,’ 
or “‘sacrilegious,” as yyy (we recall the contrast 
to pay in ch, iii. 18) stands beside it. The 


Chaldee gives: ‘worthy of death.”—Comp. at ch. 
xii. 10.—The day is the time of judgment, of 
punishment, of overthrow (1 Sam. xxvi. 10; Ps. 
Xxxvil. 13 ; Job xviii. 20).--The time of the 
iniquity of the end (ch. vii, 2) is when iniquity 
(breach of oaths) brings the end (generally). 
[ScHn., Cooc.: The end-guilt as the last and 
utmost.] In what sense the end is to be taken, 
how far Zedekiah’s guilt, who is therefore the 
subject of address, brings it about, Ver. 31 
shows.—The infinitive denotes the mere action, 
without stating from whom it proceeds (HENGsT.), 
more expressively than the imperative npyy¥p, from 


Hy (Isa. xxii. 18: ‘‘enwrap”), denotes in the 


Pentateuch (11 times) the head-band (turban) of 
the high-priest. As mpyy, from DY (to sur- 


round), denotes the royal crown, and thus stands 
for the kingdom in contradistinction to the high- 
priesthood, so 9°97 (from py) could also be taken 


in as absolute contradistinction to 4'p7,—as 


Hitzig interrogatively renders it: ‘‘lift,” ‘‘raise,” 
or ‘‘maintain in elevation.” But that the kingly 
dignity should remain untouched, cannot, in the 
light of the context, be a matter of uncertainty, 
and even in Hitzig’s opinion Jehovah’s negative 


to such a question is undoubted. naib HIS, 


in Isa. lxii. 8, combines the royal and priestly, 
not merely in a figurative sense, but on the ground 
of Ex. xix. 6. Besides, Ezekiel is speaking of 
the end as a whole, not of the subversion of the 
kingdom merely; although it comes to pass 
specially by means of the iniquity of the king 
who is apostrophized, and the judgment (ver. 32) 
points to the priesthood as well as the royalty. 
Thus nothing remains but to interpret D'9N as 


synonymous with DM, even without a Serb, 


which can be easily supplied from the context 
(Zedekiah is expressly designated ‘‘ Prince of 
Israel” in ver. 30). Consequently, ‘‘ sentence of 
death is pronounced on the theocracy,” according 
to its existing form, which the history of the 
people subsequent to the exile confirms.” Comp. 
Keil on the passage. [Cocc. takes both as desig- 
nating the kingdom as a whole, not merely Zede- 
kiah’s ; and then understands the following as 
referring to the elevation of the Asmoneans, 
whose crown, however, would not be the Messianic 
one promised. In reference to this latter, Mwald 
remarks; ‘‘This corrupt earthly kingdom is not 
this Messianic kingdom which is to come.’’}— 
nied nj; (neuter) indicates, according to most 
interpreters, the complete subversion of the exist- 
ing state of things (ver. 32), so that the low is te 
be elevated, and the lofty made low, as ver. 32 
shows, by Jehovah. Israel having abased herself 
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by sin, God thoroughly abases her by punishment. 
Hav. takes R— nbpvin as: ‘‘turned towards the 


low,” a constructio pregnans, betokening the con- 
descension of God. Compare at ch. xvii. 24. 
Then 'p&xp would be understood thus: This (what 
has just been brought low) is not this, namely, 
what it should be (according to its ideal), but a 
“not this.” And with this is connected eleva- 
tion (ch. xvii. 24), namely, through the Messiah, 
as is seen in what follows ; whereupon the bring- 
ing low of the high, which is more forcibly depicted 
in ver. 32, returns again to the existing condition 
of things under Zedekiah ; and ‘‘this also,’ merely 
recapitulating = Yea, this cast-down priesthood 
and royalty is not (namely, according to ver. 31) 
what it should be, and thus in reality is not, and 
this condition endures till its elevation in the 
Coming One (till, ideal terminus, like Gen. xlix. 
10).—Ver.32. The thrice-repeated overturn (found 
here only) accords with the well-known symbol- 
ism of the divine. Usually taken as emphatic, to 
denote total destruction. [According to Abarbanel, 
it refers to the three last kings, Jehoiakim, Jehoi- 
achin, and Zedekiah ; according to others, to the 
three destructions—the Babylonish, the Greek 
under Antiochus, and the Roman.] Comp. Isa. 
Xxiv.—/1)~ goes back on yy, or means the land (?). 


—According to most, this also indicates an addi- 
tional overthrow ; it is more natural to regard it 
as betokening the present overthrow. 77, mas- 


culine, being construed with it, shows net to be 
neuter. But this inverted state of things is not 
to be for ever. ‘Jy, according to its root-signifi- 


cation, includes the future, so that the Person in 
question brings to an end the overthrow, or the 
abasement to ‘‘ nothing,” since He completes it, 
.e. makes it complete in form ; but at the same 
time, through realization of the idea in the ‘‘ over- 
thrown” or ‘‘ brought low,” effects the fulfilment. 
—The judgment is God’s, Deut. i. 17, therefore 
here also Jehovah givesit. The expression speaks 
of are-establishment of ‘‘ the judgment” by means 
which include chastisement; it embraces the 
royal and priestly office (Ex. xxviii. 29 ; 1 Kings 
iii. 9 sq.). Comp. besides, Gen. xlix. 10; Ps. 
xxii. 1; Isa. ix. 6, xlii. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 
17 ; John v. 22; Acts vii. 14. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON VER. 82. 


[‘‘ We can have no hesitation in understanding 
by this person the Messiah, whether we translate, 
‘Till he comes to whom the right is,’ or, ‘ Till he 
comes to whom the judgment belongs ;’ ‘and I 
give it tohim.’ It is not expressly said what was 
to be given him, and should stand waiting for its 
proper possessor till he should come; but the 
context plainly forbids us to understand anything 
less than what was taken away—the things repre- 
sented by the priestly mitre and the royal crown. 
The true priestly dignity, and the proper regal 
glory, were to be gone for a time into abeyance ; 
some partial, temporary, and fluctuating posses- 
sion of them might be regained, but nothing 
more; the adequate and permanent realization 
was only to be found in the person of Messiah, 
because in Him alone was there to be a fitting 
representation of the divine righteousness. It is 
true there was something like a restoration of the 
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standing and honour of the priesthood after the 
return ftom the Babylonish exile ; and if the ideas 
currently entertained upon the subject were cor- 
rect, there might appear in that a failure of the 
prophecy. But thefe was no right restoration of 
the priestly, any more than of the regal dignity 
at the time specified ; it was but a shadow of the 
original glory. For there was no longer the dis- 
tinctive prerogative of the Urim and Thummim, 
nor the ark of the covenant, nor the glory over- 
shadowing the mercy-seat ; all was in a depressed 
and mutilated condition, and even that suh- 
ject to many interferences from the encroach: 
ments of foreign powers. So much only wag 
given, both in respect to the priesthood and the 
kingdom, as to show that the Lord had not for- 
saken His people, and to serve as pledge cf the 
coming glory. But it was to the still-prospective, 
rather than the present state of things, that the 
eye of faith was directed to look for the proper 
restoration. And lest any should expect other- 
wise, the prophet Zechariah, after the returr 
from Babylon, took up the matter, as it were, 
where Ezekiel had left it, and intimated in the 
plainest manner, that what was then accomplished 
was scarcely worth taking into account ; it was, 
at the most, but doing in a figure what coula 
only find its real accomplishment in the person 
and work of Messiah. specially at chap. vi. 14: 
‘And he (the branch) shall build the temple of 
the Lord, and he shall bear the glory ; and shall 
sit and rule upon his throne, and he shall bea 
priest upon his throne.’ Thus the mitre and the 
crown were both to meet in him, and the temple 
in its noblest sense be built, and the glory be ob- 
tained, such as it became the Lord’s Anointed te 
possess. Meanwhile all was but preparatory and 
as ta Ezekiel, pp. 244, 245, 


Vers. 33-37 [28-32]. Against Ammon. 


As the prince of Israel had his counterpart in 
the Messiah, so the declaration ‘‘ against Jeru- 
salem” in vers. 21-24 sq. finds its counterpart in 
this paragraph ; hence also the analogous expres- 
sions. —Ver. 33. Reproach is injuring by words: 
directly, —reviling ; or indirectly, —self-glorifica- 
tion. Thereby the mention made of the Am- 
monites is illustrated. When Babylon first of all 
inflicted punishment on Jerusalem, Ammon took 
occasion to boast over the besieged (ch. xxv. 8, 6; 
Zeph. ii. 8; Lam. i. 2, iii. 61), and to applaud 
the conquerors. Ammon’s self-exaltation had 
exhibited itself practically by their seizing a por- 
tion of the trans-Jordanic territory of the former 
kingdom of Israel (Jer. xlix. 1 sq.).—Comp. vers. 


14, 19, 15, 20. bah, according to Gesen., for 
SON (from box). to cause to consume (2). 
Others : from by, holding, containing (ch. xxiii. 
32); almost adverbially: as much as possible, or 
(o>) as much as can be. HEnast.: abundantly. 
Hirzie: to dazzle ; properly : to make the eyes dull 


of vision. (Oxymoron. )—That it may glitter, ver 
15.—Ver. 34. 3, equivalent to: ‘‘notwithstand 


ing that,” and to be taken as parenthetic. Even 
in Ammon, therefore, false prophets 1nd false con- 
fidence! Ch. xiii. 6, vii. 9; Jer xxvii. 9, 19 
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a a 


Kurer.: The oracles of Nebuchadnezzar, ver. 26, 
while they pointed to Jerusalem, showed Ammon 
false. See Keil in opposition to this notion.— 


nnb, Hirz.: the occasion of the sword’s being 
Placed (reading Mix) on the necks. (Of the 


pierced-through ? Wherefore thisagain?) Others: 
that I may lay thee; or: that one (the enemy) 
may lay thee; or, as Ewald (History of the People 
of Israel): as it is falsely prophesied to thee 
that thou shalt be laid on the necks of the Jews 
to destroy them, I will return thee to thy sheath, 
—namely, the sword of the Ammonites which is 
addressed. It depends rather on the foregoing 
verse. The pierced-through of the wicked— 
from among the Jews; comp. vers. 30,19. They 
have received the death-blow of the sword on 
their necks, which are brought into prominence 
for the sake of pictorial description. Thus 
Ammon is judged tke the prostrate Judah, which 
it mocked. Comp. ver. 30.—Ver. 35. Address 
to Ammon. The sword, which is to be supplied, 
is not mentioned, because it does not come into 
account in contrast to the sword of God’s ven- 
geance against Ammon. The gender (yn, 


with Patach, masc. imper.) alternates with femi- 
nines, the sword-bearing men with the nation as 
a feminine idea. [Ewald, infin. absol. as in ver. 
31.] Therefore all resistance is vain. (Matt. 
xxvi. 52!) It receives its sentence from Jehovah, 
—its end where it originated. Comp. Joseph. 
Antig. x. 9. 7.—Ch. xvi. 3.—Ch. xi. 10. [Should 
one, with Jerome, in ver. 35 (Rashi, ver. 34) 
regard the Babylonians as the persons addressed, 
so that with the : ‘‘ against Ammon,” an: ‘‘against 
Babylon” is joined, but which from intelligible 
reasons is simply implied, then ver. 10 would 
not be opposed to this view. A separation of 
Jehovah’s sword from that of Babylon, which 
as such scarcely comes still into account, espe- 
cially in reference to that which follows, has 
nothing inconceivable in it; and since Jehovah 
judges Babylon, His sword would remain drawn. 

he scabbard does not therefore require to be 
understood as meaning the land, but the meaning 
would be, that after the completion of the judg- 
ment against both Jerusalem and Ammon, by 
means of war, Babylon’s sword should be sheathed, 
and should await the judgment of God in its 
own land. ‘he execution of it by the Persians 
would be characteristically depicted in the follow- 
ing verses, while in relation to Ammon the state- 
ment seems rather strong; and the supposition of 
Hay. that Ammon represents heathenism gene- 
rally, or, according to Hengst., ‘‘the world-power 
hostile to the kingdom of God,” is very sugges- 
tive of perplexity. }}-Ver. 36. ypu (ch. xiv. 19) 


makes a paronomasia with ppv, immediutely 


before. jay, ‘‘outpouring;” hence used of 


wrath as poured out. 3 may also be translated 


by: blow upon, as, when fire is blown upon or 
against any one, the fire itself is blown on. 
Hitzig, however: ‘‘with the fire of My fury I 
will breathe upon thee.” In the end the subject 
passes over from the sword to the fire, as in the 
feanrine. from the fire to the sword. Consum- 
ing men are those who prepare this fire; H ENGST. : 
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‘‘burning men are those who are filled with glow- 
ing anger.” [In the explanation which points to 
the Persians, an allusion to their fire-worship !7 
HA&v.: fierce, cruel; Grsrn.: foolish, brutish, 
Ps. xciv. 8. So also Hitzig, in relation to the 
language of the Chaldeans, which was unintel- 
ligible (stupid) to the Ammonites.—Ver. 37. Ch. 
xv. 4, 6.—Thy blood, etc., in which the figures 
of fire and sword are unified,—in the midst of 
the land, as in ver. 35: ‘‘in the place,” ete., “in 
the land,” etc. It will fall on them in their 
homes, so that weapons of defence shall be of no 
service. Contrast to a war of offence. Others: 
“flowing everywhere in the land” (?), Ewald: 
““Thy blood shall remain inthe midst of the 
earth, and thou shalt not be made mention of.””— 
Henest.: ‘From the times of the Maccabees, 
the Ammonites and the Moabites have quite dis- 
appeared from history.” Their subversion is 
complete, while Israel has still something to look 
forward to. 


THEOLOGICAL REMARKS, 


1. The bitterest and most painful plaint finds 
expression in poetry. A truly spiritual grief and 
the poetic form readily combine. This is the 
psychological truth of the chapter. The unusual 
forms of expression, the rapid transitions, and the 
idiomatic difficulties which this chapter presents, 
are accounted for by its poetic construction. This 
subjective-logical, abrupt-dithyrambic text has 
been marred by a Philistine criticism which 
tramples on psychology and esthetics. 

2. Fire and sword are the two figures in which 
divine judgment clothes itself. The latter is, 
however, more than a picture, if the significance 
of war in the history of the kingdom of God 
among men is not overlooked, 

3. Every judgment of God keeps in view the 
establishment of the right on earth, and is un- 
imaginable apart from grace and mercy. 

4. It is to be noted as to the Jewish kingdom, 
now ripe for destruction, that it ‘‘despised every 
tree;” whether that means that which was subject 
to it, or mankind generally. It thus became in- 
human, lost sight of Israel’s essential relation t. 
humanity, and became faithless to the funda- 
mental significance of the people of God. 

5a. Justice will be done to the text by regarding 
the manifold Chaldaic divination as nothing 
more than a highly dramatic representation of 
the idea of Providence. Havernick, indeed, since 
he makes the agreement of soothsaying and pro- 
phecy—brought about, of course, by divine guid- 
ance—subservient to the carrying out of God’s 
will, goes still farther; so far, indeed, as to main- 
tain that there is in Ezekiel, notwithstanding his 
‘otherwise markedly Levitical character,” ‘‘a 
decided recognition of divination.” He finds the 
oceasion in the exile-period, when ‘‘ Hebraism 
was so remarkably tinctured with the soothsaying 
of heathenism ;” as appears also in Daniel, ete. 

5b. [‘‘ What a sublime proof of the overruling 
providence and controlling agency of Jehovah! 
The mightiest monarch of the world, travellin 
at the head of almost unnumbered legions, anc 
himself consciously owning no other direction 
than that furnished by the instruments of his 
own blind superstition, yet having his path 
marked out to him beforehand by this servant of 
the living God! How strikingly did it show 

fC) 
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that the greatest potentates on earth, and even 
the spiritual wickedness in high places, have 
their bounds appointed to them by the hand of 
God, and that however majestically they may 
seem to conduct themselves, still they cannot 
overstep the prescribed limits, and must be kept 
in ail their operations subservient to the higher 
purposes of Heaven! ”—P. F.—W. F.] 

6. In his oft-cited work, The Prophets and 

their Prophecies, Tholuck calls attention to the 
distinction between ‘‘subordinate” divination, 
which, ‘‘resting upon a natural substratum, 
divines the future from this” (interpreters of 
oracles, diviners, augurs, haruspices), and the 
‘‘higher” method of the ‘‘revealer of the future 
who is immediately impelled by God” (Divination, 
Prophecy). Piurarcu, Vita Homeri, ch, 212; 
Cicero, De Divin. i. 18. After giving a sketch 
of the views of the fathers, Tholuck comes to the 
conclusion: ‘‘ Whatever we may ascribe to the 
ayency of priestly fraud and superstitious self- 
deception, it is now universally acknowledged by 
philologists, and investigators into antiquity, 
that at the foundation there was a reality.” He 
then refers more particularly to the insight 
gained, since the end of last century, into a 
middle territory between the divine and the non- 
divine agencies of divination (the phenomena of 
magnetism and somnambulism, which are ranked 
by medical men and philosophers as physiological 
and psychological facts). 
7. ‘* There is a natural divination,” says Beck, 
‘inasmuch as the course of the world developes 
itself according to certain original and standing 
fundamental laws in exact regularity, which we 
are taught by our conscience to regard as the 
moral order of the world. As, by means of 
a definite consciousness of this standing divine 
order, conscience often gives a man, in relation to 
his own doing and suffering, very clear indications 
of his own future, so a living and vigorously 
aroused conscience can lead him to a perception of 
how the past and present must have come about 
in virtue of that moral order, and partly of what 
must farther emerge from it. Where, however, 
this prophetic conscience is intensified by espe- 
cially profound experiences, or earnest investiga- 
tion of history, the moral connection between past, 
present, and future may often become clear even 
to the smallest details. But this divination ex- 
tends only to the world-bond already existing 
under the universal government of God, and to 
the historical bond regulated and limited by in- 
ternal and eternal moral laws. Into new deter-. 
tninations of the course of the world, which first 
became manifest by special governmental acts of 
God which reveal them,—the proper divine order 
and development of the kingdom,—mere divina- 
tion cannot penetrate, for it is destitute of the 
necessary preliminary conditions.” 

8. As to the relations between divination and 
prophecy, see Tholuck in the treatise referred to, 
§ 8, and Herzog’s Realencycl. xvii. p. 641 sq. In 
regard to the substance of the matter, the differ- 
ence proves itself to be, that while, at most, room 
is made for the former by the providence of God 
as the principle of world-government, redemption, 
i.e. Christ’s redemption, lifts the latter to its 
post of elevation, Then also divination must 
always be estimated mn relation to the physical 
region in which t moves, and according to whose 
laws it is excited ; while prophecy finds its sphere 








not only in the soul, but also in the spiritual life 
and, though dealing in some measure with indi 
vidual, national, human interests, ever stretches 
beyond to eternal truth as the object of its supreme 
interest. 

9. It isto be observed that the Davidic king, by 
whose means the ruin of Israel is brought about, 
on the other hand also serves here as a medium 
for the Messiah. Not only did David's family 
furnish in point of fact the last ‘‘ prince (king) ol 
Israel,” but the idea of an everlasting royalty in 
Israel was bound up by God’s promises with 
David's house. The contrast between sin and 
grace, despair of all and hope for all, death and 
resurrection, is concentrated in the last repre- 
sentative of David’s family. It is peculiar to our 
prophet to have so strongly emphasized this con- 
trast, vers. 30-32. 

10. Israel ought to have been a kingdom of 
priests to Jehovah. As Israel fell away from this 
position with the fall of the priesthood and the 
kingdom, so on the other hand, with the renewed 
bestowal of priesthood and royalty in the Messiah, 
Israel is also reinstated in Him as that which it 
ought to be, 1 Pet. ii. 9, 10. 

11. The high-priesthood, indeed, still continued 
after the exile. But in that period it fared with 
the priesthood as with the temple. ‘‘ Both,” 
says Hiiv., ‘‘bound together in the closest way 
by divine arrangement, fell short of that which 
they had been before the exile. There was only 
a shadow of the ancient glory, as the temple was 
only a provisional one for an abnormal state of 
things. This was outwardly apparent, for there 
was no ark of the covenant in the temple, and the 
high priest was denied the right of consulting by 
Urim and Thummim, Ezra ii. 63. As, then, the 
high-priesthood was totally in abeyance so far as 
the exiles were concerned, and as after the evile 
only its shadow was provisionally set up, so in the 
eye of prophecy the exile and the appearance of 
the Messiah are closely connected facts.” 

12. As to the kingdom, Zerubbabel, the leader 
of the people after the exile, although of David’s 
line, was no king on David’s throne. But Herod, 
who becomes king over Israel, is of Edomite origin. 

13. ‘*In the remarkable passage of the Vract. 
Sota, p. 1069, ed. Wagenseil, it is said: The 
Urim and Thummim, and the king from David’s 
stem, had ceased with the destruction, and their 
restoration is to be expected only when the dead 
are raised up, and the Messiah, David’s Son, 
appears ” (HAV.). 

14. The old versions, with great unanimity, 
have made use of the Messianic passage here in 
Ezekiel for the explanation of ‘‘ Shiloh,” Gen. 
xlix. 18. Hengst. complains, in his Christology, 
that instead of an allusion, they have mostly 
assumed an explanation ; to him the relation of 
Kzekiel to the passage in question seems unrecog- 
nisable. But while the prophet supplemen’s Gen. 
xlix. from Ps. lxxii. 1-5, where righteousness 
and judgment are the basis of the peace introduced 
by the Messiah, we do not find in Ezekiel that 
which we might expect,—to whom the ‘‘ peace,” 
but ‘‘to whom the judgment,” belongs. In 
Ezekiel, however, the peace is also in the back- 
ground, for the advent of Him whose is the judg- 
ment makes an end of destruction. That dangers 
would threaten the sceptre of Judah before the 
coming of Shiloh, even Jacob intimated by the 
stress which he put on: it ‘shall not depart 
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from Judah till,” ete. Kurtz, however, in his 
History of the Old Covenant (vol. ii. pp. 87, 88, 
Clark’s Trans.), maintains too much when he 
asserts that the two passages are entirely differ- 
ent. The completion of the glory of Judah is 
here, as there, kept in view, and in both eases in 
a Messianic sense. The distinction is, that what 
concerns Judah as Judah is taken ideally in Gen. 
xlix., and really in Ezekiel. Therefore, here a 
temporary ‘‘is not,” and there a (definitive) ‘‘not 
depart.” 

15. Obscurity, ambiguity, and difficulty of in- 
terpretation are characteristic of the Messianic 
prophecies. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. 





HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq. [xx. 45 sq.] The sentence of burning ; 
the Judge who pronounces it ; the avenger who exe- 
cutes it ; the judgment whereby it is accomplished. 
—The forest in the south—a picture, a history, an 
example.—‘‘In nature descends now a gentle, now 
a dashing rain-shower” (St.).—‘‘The word of God 
is rightly likened to rain. Like rain, it descends 
from above, and not according to man’s will; it is 
also, like it, useful and beneficial; as rain flows 
down from rocks upon the fields, so the word of 
God upon the godless, and, on the other hand, into 
pious nearts ; and, like the rain, it is not equally 
acceptable to all,” ete. (FESSEL. )—‘‘ That which is 
bitter to the mouth is wholesome to the heart. 
The word of God, even when it is sharper than a 
two-edged sword, is like the quickening rain” 
(Henest.).—Ver. 3 [xx. 47]. A wood bends be- 
neath the storm of the Almighty, and rustles 
while it waves; but we men harden ourselves 
more and more.—‘‘God will turn us from the 
instruments whom He employs against us to 
Himself, that we may learn whom we have sinned 
against, and by whom therefore we are punished” 
(St.).—The tree, which in spite of everything is 
unfruitful, is ripe for the fire. —‘* When the green 
tree does not stand, how will it go with the dry?” 
(Stcex.)—The fire which is not quenched.—Ver, 
4 [xx. 48]. ‘‘If we sce that all human plans and 
devices, even the most promising, come to nothing, 
we are led to the confession that we have to do 
with personal Omnipotence and Righteousness, 
against which the battle is unavailing” (HENGST.). 
—Contemplation of the judgment of God.—God’s 
judgments permit no malicious or even idle spec- 
tators. Knowledge of the holy and righteous God 
from His judgments in this world.—Ver. 5. *‘The 
godless never want for excuses: if one preaches 
by analogies, it is too dark; if by plain state- 
inetits, it is too simple, blundering, etc., 1 Kings 
xxii. 15” (Cr.).—‘* The world cries out against 
preachers who touch their conscience ; that which 
is hateful to the world, many are ashamed to con- 
fess” (ScHM.).—‘‘ The sighing of preachers over 
their hearers.” — The bad style of criticism of 

reaching.—‘‘ Nothing remains but to flee to 
Him by whom they were seut to preach” (Srex. ). 
—How do so many sermons meet such opposi- 
tion ?—The fault is the hearer’s. Thus many a 
sermon is a judgment to many people.—‘‘ The 
disciples, Luke viii., asked, ‘What might this 
parable be ?’” (STck.) 

Ver. 6 sq. [ver. 1 sq.] The sword-word over 
Judah—a word of God, and a word of destruction. 
—‘‘Jerusalam,” the address of a sword, and what a 
sword !—Ver. 7 [2]. Thither the Jews turned their 
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face when they prayed in war or in a foreign Jand, 
1 Kings viii. 44, 48 (B. B. ).—Ver. 8 sq. [8 sq.] ‘In 
national chastisements the pious suffer along with 
others” (St.).—But there is a difference even 
when the suffering is outwardly the same,—‘“‘ All 
men are, besides, unrighteous of themselves, and 
according to their nature have deserved nothing 
better than the godless. But during judgments 
they separate from the fellowship of the wicked, 
from which they may not before have held them- 
selves sufficiently aloof” (L.).—The sword is God’s. 
God is in the swords, although men bear them. 
—‘‘Let us learn to judge rightly of war. Goc¢ 
oversees it from beginning to end’ (L.).-—‘* The 
sheath in which God’s sword is put is His for- 
bearance ” (THEODORET).—-‘‘ Man’s sword we may 
escape, but not God’s’’ (Stcx.).—The axe was 
even then laid unto the root of the trees. The 
sword of the Romans at last followed that of the 
Chaldeans.—‘‘ So it proceeds till the last Anti- 
christ and his desolation” (B. B.).—Ver. 11 sq. 
[6 sq.] ‘‘The judgments which hang over the 
wicked worid are so dreadful, that a believer may 
well sigh over them, Dan. ix. 4 sq.” (St.)—‘* A 
preacher who wishes to move and teach others 
must himself feel similar emotions’’ (CR.),— 
The sighing of the servant of God over that 
which men can and yet will not hear, and over 
that which they will require to hear and see.— 
He who will not hear must feel.—‘‘ Just as we, 
when we read that the Saviour wept over Jeru- 
salem, lightly ask why He wept” (RicuT.).— 
‘* How insolent and confident the godless are in 
prosperity ; in adversity they are equally faint- 
hearted and desolate! ‘hen they are in terror of 
a falling leaf; much more of a destroying sword” 
(L.).—* Ah, it is not good when God’s witnesses 
merely weep in secret (Jer. xiii. 17); much more 
when God’s messengers and angels of peace weep 
bitterly (Isa. xxxiii. 7), and are obliged to fulfil 
their office with sighing (Heb. xiii. 7), because 
it is too much for them; and usually there fol- 
lows thereupon a mighty outpouring of wrath” 
WAS a8) 

Ver 13 sq. [8 sq.] The sacred, terrible sword- 
song. See Korner’s Song of the Sword.—The 
prophets doubtless treated politics both on their 
outward and inward side, but only the politics of 
the kingdom of God.—Ver. 14 [9]. ‘‘God shows 
us the sword, and waves it over our heads, so that 
we should be timeously and profitably alarmed” 
(Srcx.).—‘*God can use every creature as His 
sword ; it is always prepared to execute His com- 
mand” (Sr.).—‘*‘ War as a divine judgment, 
therefore for the punishment of evil-doers ; but it 
is also a preaching of repentance, when God 
sharpens the sword and makes it glitter” (L.).— 
‘He who will not submit to the sword of God’s 
word (Heb. iv. 12) will be overtaken by the 
sword of the enemy” (Srcx.).—Ver. 15 [10]. 
God Himself takes the offering which men will 
not give Him voluntarily. The personal offering 
—the free and the constrained.—‘‘ He fares is a 
brute who lives brutishly, Ps. xlix. Wickedly 
have I lived, wickedly died, shall be the epitaph 
of the godless” (StcK.).—There can be joy amid 
the deepest suffering, but not over another's suf: 
fering, especially when it is punishment for sm. 
—‘‘ But they obey God only who are obliged te 
slay such offerings for Him” (1..).—Ver. 16 [11]. 
“The executioner with wuole «:rmies” (B. B.).— 
The sin of the people presses thé sword into the 
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nand for war.—Sin was also interwoven with the 
conquering chaplets of the victors, as the dew 
upon these chaplets was innumerable tears and 
drops of blood.— Which is ever to be remembered 
amid songs of triumph!—Fortune of war, as men 
call it, what a sad fortune!—God is the judge, 
behind and in the conqueror.—Ver. 17 [12]. Like 
people, like prince, the sorrow of the prophets.— 
“Even the great have no privilege to sin” (B. B.). 
—‘‘Pain, but not murmuring” (Stox.).—Ver. 
18 [13]. ‘‘Trial is a terrible word to a people 
that suffers the deepest calamities. When the 
trial comes, nothing remains undisclosed, nothing 
unrequited; every varnish disappears, and all 
glitter vanishes” (Hmnest.).—A tried sword is a 
dreadful thing when it turns against a people 
whom God has givenup to judgment.—Ifa kingora 
people should never have regarded men, they must 
regard the man who bears God’s sword.— One day 
an end will be made of all despisers of God and 
man.—A kingdom’s inhumanity its death-sen- 
tence. God relieves men from the sceptre of 
tyrants. Rehoboam had formerly despised Israel, 
1 Kings xii. ; Zedekiah regarded neither God nor 
Nebuchadnezzar in his perjury; Judah had long 
lightly esteemed God’s prophets.—Ver. 19 [14]. 
The history of the world as the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy.—Symbolical prophecy.—The emblems of 
punishment.—Some must prophesy judgment 
who would so willingly speak of redemption, and 
redemption alone; men will not. have the bless- 
ing, and therefore the curse must be exhibited. — 
‘“Where sin is doubled, there also is punishment 
doubled” (Stcx.).—God’s sword draws not back 
from human elevation ; it reaches the dwellers in 
the valley, and those also who sit on lofty seats. 
—No earthly throne is a protection from the 
sword of God; the history of the world is filled 
with proofs of this.—The last mighty pierced- 
through one is Antichrist.—‘‘ Alas, who can hide 
from the wrath of God!” (B. B.)—Ver. 20 sq. 
[15 sq.] Every heart melts under judgment, why 
not under God’s mercy !—God is always as a 
stumbling-block to the ungodly. How terrible is 
judgment in times of peace, but how much worse 
in times of war! With the severer judgments of 
God, the ungodliness of the sinner comes wholly 
to light.—Walls are no defence to sinners, when 
God is not their defence.—The terror of a servant 
at the judgment which will certainly overtake 
the world.—The troubled heart of those who pro- 
claim peace, and say, Be ye reconciled to God !— 
Those whom nothing amazes will at last be 
amazed by God’s judgment.—God’s sword on all 
sides. —‘* Mountains fall on us,” ete., Luke xxiii. 
30; Rev. vi. 15 sq.—‘‘God has still a king of 
Babylon, who shall destroy tne false Jerusalem ”’ 
(B. B.).—Ver. 22. The fearful hands of God, 
Heb. x. 31. 

Ver. 23 sq. [18 sq.] The ways of the sword of 
God. Its manifestation.—God knows how to find 
sinners,—Just as Izekiel sketched to the Jews, 
as if with chalk on the table, that which was to 
happen to them.—Everything proceeds according 
to the divine will, whether we will it or not. 
When God judges, everything becomes a finger- 
post to the avengers whom He sends. On many 
a life-way the finger-post which will direct 
punishment is already erected.—Ver. 25 [20]. 
“« By God's arrangement, judgment shall begin at 
the house of God” (Hunast.).—‘*Let us not 
reckon ourselves guiltless when others are found 
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guilty! God spares us still in His long-suffering z 
(SroK.).—Sins scale the best fortified cities.— 
Ver. 26 [21]. Prophecy and divination in their 
resemblance and difference. — Divination under 
the omnipotence and wisdom of God, as to which 
comp. Matt. iiiThe Egyptian enchanters and 
the Chaldean magi in their significance for the 
kingdom of God.—Ver. 27 [22]. To-day, Jeru- 
salem; to-morrow, thou !—‘‘God makes use even 
of divination for prophesying, but in doubtful 
circumstances we should apply to Him; His 
word will direct us and divine for us” (Srcx., 
Sr.).—‘‘ Unbelief is punished in the Ammonites, 
ver. 34” (Ricur.).—Ver. 28 [23]. ‘‘ Unbelievers 
always believe that they are far from judgment’ 
(Stck.).-— His own evil conscience, and not 
merely the judgment of God which bursts upon 
him, ought to lead the unbeliever to belief,—at 
least that a righteous God lives, and will not be 
mocked.—‘‘The nearer God’s judgments, the 
more callous the ungodly are wont to become” 
(Stox.).—Ver. 29 [24]. ‘‘Their own sins cry out 
against the ungodly, and call for God’s vengeance, 
Gen. iv. 10” (St.). 

Ver. 30 [25]. ‘‘Thus God gives various titles ; 
comp. Ps. lxxxii. 6” (W.).—‘‘The ungodly is 
already judged; a couple of years’ respite, which 
are still left to him, are not accounted of. Before 
the eye of faith, the sinner, who is still in reality 
set on high, lies already in his blood” (HENGsT.). 
—‘* From whom He will, God can take away, and 
on whom He will, bestow kingdoms, Dan. iv. 29. 
Therefore stand in awe of this great Lord, ye 
princes of the people, and serve Him with trem- 
bling in the presence of His holy majesty, Ps. ii. 
10, 11” (Tts. Bis.).—‘* Unrepentant wickedness, 
which has been often warned and chastised, 
which has witnessed many examples of judgment, 
and been long borne with, is the iniquity of the 
end” (B. B.).—Ver. 31 [26]. ‘‘In the kingdom 
of God there are no promises, but such as resemble 
those streams which alternately flow above and 
under ground, as surely as all the bearers of the 
promises are infected with sin” (HENGsT.).—The 
lifting up of Jehoiachin, the casting down of 
Zedekiah. —‘* Of this Mary also sang, Luke i. 52” 
(Stcx.).—‘‘ David’s line proceeds through Zerub- 
babel to Christ” (L.).—Ver. 32 [27]. The royal 
sinner, and the royal Saviour.—Since royalty and 
priesthood shall both be given to Him (Ps. ex.), 
these can only be spoken of spiritually, as in this 
sense they pertained to the Anointed with the 
Spirit. His kingdom was not of this world, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is to be read in refer- 
ence to His high-priesthood. 

Ver. 33 sq. [28 sq.] There are doubtless race- 
types, prophetic national physiognomies. — In 
Ammon there are the manner of Edom and the 
mocking of Ishmael. —To defer is not to revoke.— 
Ammon’s mocking of Israel was at the same time 
a deriding of its true and future King ; in other 
words, of Jehovah and His Anointed, Ps. ii.—Jeru- 
salem’s punishment should be traced back, not to 
God's impotence to defend them, but to His right- 
eousness, which Ammon also is to experience.— 
The judgment of sinners never happens for the 
self-justification of other sinners. —Ver. 34 [29]. 
Divination, looking beyond sin and the righteous: 
ness of God, is at all times false and deceptive.— 
But men prefer lies to truth ; for the lie flatters, 
while truth does not spare. We love the joys of 
the present, and therefore we hate the nainfulness 
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of truth.—‘‘ Divine punishment has a day, which 
is not deferred when the measure is full” (W.).— 
False doctrine is punished as well as an evil life, 
—Ver. 35 [30]. The place of the sin is often also 
the place of punishment; but God knows how 
to find the guilty everywhere. How can our 
sweet home become so bitter? Thy own heart is 
thy judgment.-—We all have our sentence of death 
in Adam.—Besides, it also comes to Babylon’s 
turn. For the sword continues to be God’s, 
although it glittered for a while in Babylon’s 
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hand.—Ver, 36 [31]. How consoling to die in the 
Lord! How dreadful to be destroyed by God! ~ 
The world, men, one’s own heart, can becom 8 
hell.—Let me not fall into the hands of men !— 
The wicked the executioners of the wicked.— 
Ver. 87. The memory of the righteous is blessed, 
and endures, but the name of the ungodly perishes. 
*“Well for him who obtains a new name from 
God, Proy. x. 7; Rev. ili. 12’” (S1.).—God’s 
words of mercy and of judgment are alike 
sure, 
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(ch. xxii.) 
(0) and of Judah's and Israel’s as a whole (ch. -xxiii.). 


(a) Jerusalem ripe for Judgment (ch. xxii.). 


And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, And thou, son of man, wilt 
thou judge? Wilt thou judge the city of blood [bioca-sheaaing]? Then make 
her to know all her abominations. And say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
A city that sheds blood in the midst of it, that her time may come, and has 
made idols for [over] herself that she may be defiled! In thy blood which 
thou hast shed thou hast become guilty, and in thine idols which thou hast 
made thou art defiled ; and thou hast caused thy days to draw near, and art 
come to thy years: therefore have I given thee for a reproach to the heathen, 
and for a mocking to all lands. Those that are near, and those that are far 
from thee, shall mock at thee as one polluted in name, and full of confusion. 
Behold, the princes of Israel, every one according to his arm, were in thee in 
order to shed blood! Father and mother they lightly esteemed in thee ; 
With [in relation to] the stranger they have acted unjustly in the midst of thee ; 
the widow and the orphan they have oppressed in thee. My holy things 
thou hast despised, and hast profaned My sabbaths. Men of slander have 
been in thee to shed blood, and in thee they have eaten upon the mountains; 
they have committed lewdness in the midst of thee. In thee, one has uncovered 
a father’s nakedness ; in thee they have humbled her that is unclean in 
her separation. And one has committed abomination with his neighbour’s 
wife ; and another has lewdly defiled his daughter-in-law ; and another has 
humbled [ravishea] his sister, his father’s daughter, in thee. They have taken 
bribes in thee to shed blood ; thou hast taken usury and increase, and hast 
overreached thy neighbour by extortion, and thou hast forgotten Me: sen- 
tence of the Lord Jehovah. And, behold, I have smitten My hand at thy 
gain which thou hast made, and at thy blood-shedding which was in thy 
midst. Will thy heart endure [ve steafast]? or will thy hands be strong for 
the days when I shall deal with thee? 1, Jehovah, have spoken, and will do 
[nave done]. And I will scatter thee among the heathen, and disperse thee 
in the countries, and will consume [make to cease] thy filthiness out of thee. 
And thou shalt be profaned in thee [through thee} before the eyes of the heathen, 
and thou shalt know that I am Jehovah. And the word of Jehovah came to 
me, saying, Son of man, the house of Israel has become to Me dross ; the 
whole of them are brass, and tin, and iron, and lead, in the midst of the 
furnace; they have become the dross of silver. Therefore, thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Because ye have all become dross, therefore, behold, I will gather 
you into the midst of Jerusalem. [As] a gathering together of silver, and 
brass, and iron, and lead, and tin into the midst of the furnace, to blow the 
fire upon it that it may be melted, so will I gather you in My anger and in 
My fury, and I will leave you and melt you. And I will collect you, and will 
blow upon you in the fire of My wrath, and ye shall be melted in the midst 
thereof. As silver is melted in the midst of the furnace, so shall ye be melted 
in the midst of it; and ye shall know that I, Jehovah, have poured out My 
fury upon you. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man 
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say to her, Thou art a land that is not cleansed, 
The conspiracy of her prophets 


25 of indignation. 
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that has no rain in the day 
[is] in her midst; like a roar: 


ing lion ravening the prey they have devoured souls, taken treasure [property 


and precious things [jewels] ; her widows 
26 her. Her priests have done violence to My law, 
they have not distinguished between holy and unholy, 
hidden their eyes from My sabbaths, and I 
Her rulers [princes] in the midst of her were like 


clean and unclean ; and they have 
27 am profaned among them. 


wolves ra\ening the prey, to shed 


28 And her prophets have daubed fo 


they have multiplied in the midst 0 
and profaned My holy things; 
nor discerned between 


blood, to destroy souls, and to make gain. 


r them with whitewash, seeing vanity and 


divining lies for them, saying, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, when Jehovah 


29 hath not spoken. 
committed robbery, 
30 stranger against the right. 


The people of 
and have vexed the poor and needy, 
And I sought for a man among them that might 


the land have practised oppression, and 
and oppressed the 


build up a wall, and might stand in the breach [step into the gap] before Me for 


31 the land, that I might not destroy it; and I found none. 


So I poured bow 


out upon them My indignation, in the fire of My wrath I consumed [consume 
them; I have recompensed [recompense] their way upon their head: sentence 


of the Lord Jehovah. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


(‘‘ This chapter stands closely related to the 
last chapter, and may fitly be regarded as supple- 
mentary to it; the former having presented a 
striking delineation of the Lord’s purpose to exe- 
cute the severity of His displeasure upon the 
people cf Jerusalem, while this returns to lay open 
the fearful mass of corruption on account of which 
such severity was to be inflicted. In what is 
written here there is nothing properly new; in 
its general purport, it is a repetition of the charges 
which were urged in ch. xx. ; and so the chapter be- 
gins much in the same way,—with a call upon the 
prophet to judge the people, and set before them 
their iniquities. There, however, the charge took 
the form of a historical review for the purpose 
of connecting the present state of wickedness 
with the past, and showing how continuously the 
stream otf corruption had flowed through all 
periods of their national existence. Here, on the 
other hand, the prophet looks exclusively to the 
present, and brings out in fearful array the many 
heinous and rampant sins which were crying in 
heaven’s ear for vengeance.”—FAIRBAIRN’S Hze- 
biel, p. 249.—W. F.] 

Jerusalem becomes especially prominept at the 
yery beginning of the chapter; and to the close, 
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Vulg.: immunda et non compluta— 
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the fundameutal reference of the divine discourse 
is to Jerusalem, in its significance for Judah and 
the land.—The oft-repeated : ‘‘in the midst of,” 
points significantly to Jerusalem as the place 
where sin had been, and in which punishment 
would be, concentrated. Jerusalem was the Paris 
of the land of Judah.—The chapter comprises 
three sections. 


Vers. 1-16. Jerusalem's Abominations, which 
had made it ripe for Judgment. 


Ver. 2. Comp. at ch. xx. 4.—The plural, pp 


(comp. at ch. vii. 23), points to bloody acts, and 
tells of blood-guiltiness (ver. 4\. The explana- 
tion of this title of Jerusalem fol.ows in ver. 3 
(ch. ix. 9). To such a pitch of violence have the 
abominations reached. (Comp. at-ver. 3.) Comp. 
ch. v. 11, xvi. 2. A summary statement of her 
abominations is a judging of Jerusalem. Ch. xx. 
speaks especially of the abominations of their 
ancestors, this of the abominations of the exist- 
ing generation, as facts visible to every one,—— 
proving their ripeness for judgment. — Ver. 3 
speaks of shedding blood, as ver. 22, on the other 
hand, of shedding (pouring out) fury. It mar 
refer to murderous deeds generally; specially te 
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judicial murders, consequently to the shedding of 


the innocent blood of righteous, God-fearing men, 
prophets, ete. Comp. Matt. xxiii. 37. The city 
which had its name from ‘‘ peace” has become a 
city of death to those who require true peace, — 


2 de eventu ; it is the inevitable result ; while 


it so acts, it also brings its time,—the final day 
of judgment (ch. xxi. 30, 34). The making of 
idols (comp. at ch. vi. 4) explains the ‘ abomina- 


tions ” of ver. 2.—mby simply means the lifting 


up of the idols over those who worship them. 
{KEIL: as it were, covering the city therewith. 
Hiy.: Jerusalem, as it were, laden with idols, as 
of an intolerable burden and debt. HENGST.: so 
that it heaps upon itself defilement with its con- 
sequences. Hirz.: ‘ For itself,” in order to 
make the idols gracious. Others: ‘“ Against 
itself,” i.e. to its hurt, or: ‘beside itself.” ]— 
Ver. 4. The deeds of blood are Jerusalem’s blood- 
guiltiness ; the abominations of the idols which 
have been made are its defilement. -The one is 
ro3ted (a) in the other. But therewith and 


thereby the sinful city has herself brought near 
her days (comp. vers. 14 and 3), thus wantonly 
shortening the respite of grace ; she is the more 
quickly ripened for judgment (ch. ix. 1, xii. 23). 
PHILLrPs, : ‘‘As the punishment is first introduced 
by the therefore, it is intimated that Jerusalem 
has squandered all her days and years in blood- 
shed,” ete. (?) According to Hengst., the days and 
years are those of decision, of the crisis which she 
brings on by her violent dealing. And art come 
to thy years, is evidently parallel to the previous 
sentence ; at least the ‘‘ years” cannot be those 
of chastisement and judgment (KEIL) ; and Hitzig 
tightly opposes the idea that there is any parallel- 
ism with Jer. xi, 23 (ch. xxiii. 12). The figure 
of a person ripe for death (not exactly aged) under- 
lies the expression, as Hitzig puts it: that has 
arrived at (74}y) their full measure.—Reproach ; 


comp. ch. xxi. 33; so that what Ammon is there 
to be punished for, appears here as deserved. (Ch. 
v. 14, 15.)—Ver. 5. Fuller explanation of ‘‘ mock- 
ing to all lands,” which are more precisely de- 
scribed as the near and the far. They mock, since 
Jerusalem must seem to them sullied, so far as 
its name is concerned ; which is not to be under- 
stood morally, —of the sins of the ‘‘holy”’ city, but 
of its fate, which dooms the city of God to fall 
into the hands of the heathen. What they them- 
selves have done by sin (ver. 3 sq.) is requited to 
them in a corresponding punishment. The con- 
fusion may be internal (through fear) and exter- 
nal overthrow and ruin (Deut. vii. 23, xxviii. 20) ; 
also tumult, like ch. vii. 7. [Hirz.: Inward 
moral and religious confusion. ] 

Ver. 6. Instances are now stated; and since 
violence was first of all referred to, the finger is, 
us it were, pointed to the example of the princes, 
as a something patent to the eyes of all. The 
arm alone was taken into account by them: not 
right, but might ; neither equity nor duty—not 
even the responsibility of their position. Israel’s 
princes were princes ‘‘ according to the arm, ’— 
each according to his own power, not ex gratia Dei. 
This connects ‘‘ princes” with ‘‘were.” It has also 
been by some coupled with what follows : ‘‘ to be 
there with the intention,” etc. Each, according 
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to his power, strove ; and then follows the Bile 
O34, which is constantly repeated in relation to 


the ‘city of blood-shedding” (comp. ch. xix.),— 
[Hav.: Directed towards hisarm. Ewatp: Each 
according to his own authority, i.e. arbitrarily. 
Hrrz.: Were helpful the one to the other (Ps, 
Ixxxiii, 8). ]—Ver. 7. To the disorder in the higher 
circles corresponded the complete dissolution of 
those bonds of subordination between children and 
their parents (Ex. xx. 12; Deut. xxvii. 16), which 
must underlie the obedience of subjects to their 
princes. At all events, as the princes carried it 
towards the people, so the people carried it to- 
wards those who were entitled rather to demand 
consideration and protection,—as the stranger, 
the widow, and the orphan, ch. xviii. 18, 7. 
Comp. Ex. xxii. 20 sq.; Deut. xxiv. 14 sq.— 
Ver. 8. And, finally, Jerusalem became towards 
God what it was towards men. Comp. farther, 
ch. xvi. 59, xx. 12, 24.—Ver. 9. A second group 
of sins. A comparison witu Lev. xix. 16, to 
which it is parallel, leads one to think of false 
witnesses like those mentioned in 1 Kings xxi. 
10 sq., who acted as informers in subserviency to 
the princes. bo4, properly: the slandever, which 


fits in admirably with the foregoing. HENGST.: 
‘the slanderer as an ideal person.” A clique of 
this nature had formed itself into a corporation 
in Jerusalem. Comp. also ver. 6.—Ch. xviii. 6. 
The relation to God is coupled therewith, —the 
falsity of the worship of false gods, with lying 
against one’s neighbour (in thee, to be understood 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem), with whicl. wor- 
ship, ‘‘lewdness” (ch. xvi. 27) of every kind 
was naturally bound up.—Ver. 10. Mother or 
step-mother ; comp. Ley. xviii. 7, 8, xx. 11 (1 Cor, 
vy. 1). An wy is to be supplied as the subject 


of the verb.—Ch. xviii. 6. In consequence of 
child-bearing, as well as during the monthly 
period. Comp. at Lev. xviii. 19, xx.18.—Ver. 11.” 
vioni—vixn—vee. There were such cases! Im- 


purity in every form. A specimen of the moral 
atmosphere as a whole.—Ch. xviii. 6.—Lev. xviil. 
15, xx. 12.—Lev. xviii. 12 (2 Sam. xiii. 12). 
Tacitus, Hist. v. 5.—Ver. 12. Third group of sins. 
As false witnesses (ver. 9), so also unrighteous 
judges, served the ‘‘ princes.” The corruption of 
the higher classes is emphasized,—it proceeded 
from above downwards,—so that the prominence 
of the rulers of Israel for the judgment of God 
(ch. xxi. 17) is justified ; while in a sense so very 
different, all good should have come to Israel from 
those in authority, and especially through God's 
representatives. Comp. Ex. xxiil. 8 (1 Sam. viii. 
3).—Ch. xviii. 8; Lev. xxv. 36. The discourse 
now gathers itself for the direct form of address ; 
hence the brevity and the energetic close. Self- 
secking, which makes one ignore one’s ‘‘ neigh- 
bour,” finally abolishes the remembrance of God, 
which is the soul of all moral relations. 

Ver. 13 passes over to the subject of punish- 
ment for such conduct. As the guilt is appa- 
rent (‘‘ Behold,” ver. 6), so also is the judgment 


(Behold), when there is such ripeness for it.—I 


have smitten My hand, is usually regarded (jike 
ch. xxi. 22, 19) as an indiguaut gesture at (on 
account of) thy gain, etc. (Ewarp: as a signal 
that the last hour should come) ; which neithes 


niv 

ee 
the words nor the connection can recommend. 
Hitzig, far more appropriately : Jehovah is in- 
dignantly occupied with the matter of their gain ; 
as being unrighteous, it is brittle, and He shall 
smite it with the hand, etc. yya means: to cut 


off, to plunder, also: to break ; so that in the 
“liohtly come,” there may already lie the “‘lightly 
go.”—The avenging hand of retributive right- 
eousness strikes the gain first, because this was 


mentioned first in ver. 12; but at once a return | 


is made to the (collective) ‘‘shed bleod,”’ by very 
appropriately alternating with Oe. [HENGSsT. : 
yn, a pluralis multitudinis: ‘of which there is 


much in thy midst.”]—Ver. 14. The judgment 
is not yet come, hence the future ; but the result 
is absolutely sure, therefore the interrogative 
forms, which are equivalent to negatives. Comp. 
therewith ch. xxi. 12, 20, vii. 27, vi. 59, xvil. 
24.—Ver. 15. Ch. xii. 15, xx. 23.—The complete 
extinction of Jerusalem's uncleanness can only be 
understood as the extinction of its polluted inha- 
bitants, ver. 83sq. Others compare it with Isa. 
iv. 4, and think of a purification of the people 


bry, either = ‘‘ thou possessest thyself,”’—while 


formerly thou wert My inheritance, the heathen 
shall see that thou art so no more(!); or= ‘“‘ thou 
art possessed,” either by the heathen who rule 
over thee; or=I inherit thee, take thee in pos- 
session, as all the heathen shall perceive. Alto- 
gether forced. Therefore the more recent inter- 


preters derive it from bbn; comp. ch. vii. 24.—In 


thee. Hrnest.: So that thou must experience 
in thyself the desecration as punishment for ver. 
8. Hav.: ‘*Then Jerusalem stands out as an 
unholy city, which has profaned itself by its own 
conduct, and as such has received its recompense 
before the eyes of all peoples, vers. 4,5.” [Hrrz. : 
Through all those who belong to her, who through 
her mournful fate shall tend to her dishonour ; 
thus is she her own spot, Deut. xxxii. 5.] Comp. 
at ver. 18. 


Vers. 17-22. The Judgment in Jerusalem a 
Melting in the Furnace. 


Ver. 18. The figure (as to which see Introd. p. 
18) in which the discourse clothes itself, in order 
to rouse and occupy the attention of the hearers 
all the more, takes its theme from the imme- 
diately preceding verses, 15 and 16. According 
to ver. 15, annihilation shall accomplish the 
cleansing of Jerusalem. Things have come to 
such a pass with the holy city, that there is for it 
no other purification. Those who think of any 
other purification, from what is spoken of in ver. 
15, must regard it as taking place outside Jeru- 
salem, to wit, in the exile. The house of Israel, 
as fal as it comes into account, has become dross 
(31D here only, elsewhere 9'p, refuse of metals), 


ADD OD (the reverse order: DD ADD, in Proy. 


xxvi. 23—silver dross which is not yet purified) 
is not even ore containing silver, but means 
(Prov. xxv. 4) dross which has been separated 
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from the silver. The figure indeed employs s 
noble metal, but nothing of it save the ignoble 
(comp. at vers. 20, 22) dross—of which a clearer 
idea is presently given by: the whole of them 
are brass and tin and iron—continues to exist 
in Jerusalem (Isa. i, 22; Jer. vi. 27 sq.). Thus 
—would God say—thus has Jerusalem, anticipat- 
ing the impending judgment, shown itself ae a 
smelting furnace. Light is hereby thrown on 


which Jerusalem shall completely become, through 
divine punishment, it has already become in 
itself through its sins; it is already profaned in 
itself,—according to the figure, it has become 
the ignoble dross of noble silver. It appears as 


nothing else to Jehovah ob-y97) ; it only remains 


that the fact of its guilt should become evidem 
as a fact, to the eyes of the heathen, through the 
judgments of God. For this purpose Jerusalem, 
which had ministered to sin, now becomes the 
furnace which is employed for its punishment, 
and the igneble dross-community is completely 
consumed; in other words, annihilated. If the 
text be viewed in this way, no objection can be 
made to the figure, and all the earlier and later 
misunderstandings of it may be corrected.—Ver. 
19 clearly expresses the thought underlying the 
figure employed. As the individual persons are 
to be thought of as scattered here and there, and 
as seeking protection in the fortified city on the 
approach of the enemy, the gathering togethe1 
of all into Jerusalem by Jehovah is not to be 
understood in a merely figurative sense—even 
though in Ver. 20 the expression is again em- 
ployed in accordance with the figure of the fur- 
nace. The 5 of comparison (WYP) is dropped 


for the sake of euphony. That silver is stil! 
spoken of in regard to the impending judicial 
process partly arises from the necessities of the 
figure, as ver. 22 shows still more plainly (‘‘as 
silver is melted’’), and partly from the fact that 
the word contains a significant and painful 
reminiscence of that which Israel had been, and 
of that which it could become in the crucible of 
God-sent tribulation! In the brass, ete. there 
is still some silver, interpreters say ; but this idea 
is entirely excluded by the ‘‘dross” of ver. 18. 
The meaning of the comparison is rather this, that 
while in other cases there is also silver along 
with the brass, etc., or that which is cast into 
the furnace is only silver ore, from which art and 
skill then extract a noble metal (Mal. iii. 3), so 
here a similar process takes place in anger and 
fury, resulting no more in purification (Umbr. 
finds the purifying judgment of God prefigured 
in the complete melting)—at least neither the 
text nor context points to such an issue—but in 
complete annihilation. Keil, like Hitzig, is 
obliged to admit that the ‘‘melting” is here 
regarded as punishment only, and the separation 
of the ignoble portions is not taken into con- 
sideration.—Ver. 21. Ch. xxi. 36. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH. xxii. 17-22. 


[‘‘In modern metallurgy lead is employed for 
the purpose of purifying silver from other mineral 
products. The alloy is mixed with lead exposed 
to fusion upon an earthen vessel, and submitted 


, 
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to a blast of air. By this means the dross is con- 
sumed. This process is called the cupelling 
operation, with which the description in Ezek. 
xxii. 18-22, in the opinion of Mr. Napier (Met. 
of Bible, pp. 20-24), accurately coincides: ‘The 
vessel containing the alloy is surrounded by the 
fire, or placed in the midst of it, and the blowing 
is not applied to the fire, but to the fused metals, 
. .. And when this is done, nothing but the 
perfect metals, gold and silver, can resist the 
scorifying influence.’ And in support of his con- 
clusion he quotes Jer. vi. 28-30, adding, ‘This 
description is perfect. If we take silver having 
the impurities in it descrited in the text, namely, 
iron, copper, and tin, and mix it with lead, and 
place it in the fire upon a cupell, it soon melts; 
the lead will oxidize and form a thick, coarse 
crust upon the surface, and thus consume away, 
but effecting no purifying influence. The alloy 
remains, if anything, worse than before. . . . The 
silver is not refined because ‘‘the bellows were 
burned,” there existed nothing to blow uponit,’” 
etc. (SmiTH, Dict. of the Bible, art. ‘‘ Lead.”)— 
W. F.] 


Vers. 23-31. Jerusalem's Ripeness for Judg- 
ment extending to all Classes. 


This third section runs parallel with the first, 
vers. 1-16. Thus the end returns to the begin- 
ning, and the whole is rounded off. There the 
eharacter of the prevailing corruption is de- 
scribed, here its extent, as one which has pene- 
trated to all classes in Jerusalem.—Ver. 24. 


Many interpreters unnecessarily refer mb to 
728; Hiv.: The pronoun is placed before the 


noun to which it refers for the sake of emphasis. 
The whole land is named hecause the far-reaching 
extent of their_sin is borne in mind. It will be 


quite sufficient if oh (as is the case throughout 


the chapter) be referred to Jerusalem. For Jeru- 
salem is constantly taken for the whole land and 

eople, so that this relation scarcely requires, at 
fbect here, to be made specially prominent. In 
that case po MN is evidently a figurative form 


of address; Jerusalem = Judah, is likened to a land 
in the manner then following. Finally, it can be 
all the more regarded as a ‘‘land” from'the fact 
that everything which is in the land is to be col- 
lected into Jerusalem. The land is called not 
cleansed, namely, from the weeds, briars, and 
thorns with which it is overgrown; comp. Heb. 
vi. 8. [Not, as Havernick puts it: ‘‘ unclean, 
stained with sin,” which lies outside the figure. ] 


mDw3 x5 must contain a corresponding state- 


ment. That which best harmonizes with the 
context is: whose rain is not, i.e. appears not in 
the day of judgment—namely, the rain belonging 
_ to it, and which should have made it fruitful 
(Heb. vi. 7). In the words of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: found good for nothing, it is nigh unto 
cursing, and its end is to be burned. [Other 
interpretations:—Hav.: ‘‘Its rain shal] not de- 
.scend on the day of indignation,” namely, that 
which, as a gracious pledge (Lev. xxvi. 4; Deut. 
xi. 14, xxviii. 12), was promised to the people. 
“omp. Joel ii. 23; Hos. vi. 3; Jer. v. 24; Zech. 
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x. 1; Ezek. xxxiv. 26; Rev. xi. 6, etc. Thus 
no srace of grace will appear in the judgment. 
Henest.: ‘‘that has no rain,” etc., that finds 
no grace, because impurity is not removed. The 
rain could extinguish the flame of divine indig- 
nation. Or, with Kimchi, 7y)py%5 is taken as the 








3 fem. pret. Pual; that ‘‘is not rained spon.” 
This reading Keil adopts, and (because rain is 
not a purifying medium according to Hebrew 
ideas) he makes 7 7MNMyD = “that is not shone 


on by light;” so that, enjoying neither sunshine 
nor shower in the day of wrath, the land falls 
under the curse of barrenness. Ewald, again, thus 
gives the sense: While in other cases fire can be 
mitigated and extinguished, on the day when the 
land is overtaken, ver. 22 (31), by the fire of God’s 
indignation, it shall not be freed from its glowing 
heat nor made fruitful by rain from heaven. }— 
Ver. 25. The conspiracy (Isa. viii. 12; Jer. xi. 9) 
of her (false, comp. at ch. xiii.) prophets, indi- 
cates that they acted not merely as separate 
individuals, but as a corporation, made strong by 
combination and unity, so that they were careful 
not to contradict each other’s lies. They appear 
as a sort of inquisition, everywhere prepared to 
denounce the servants of God to the animosity of 
the great, and to hand them over to the sword of 
the princes. [Huitz.: As the prophets appear 
again in ver. 28 (but comp. there!), as ver. 27 
says almost the same thing (as ver. 25) of civil 
dignitaries (which, however, is no reason for sup- 
posing the same class to be referred to!), while 
what is said of prophets and priests, vers. 26 and 
28, is totally dissimilar (which, however, proves 
nothing), —on these grounds Hitzig reads Fy, 


conjecturing that Zeph. iii. 3 is the original ot 
our passage. He also lays stress on the fact that 
ver. 6 began with the princes, so that instead of 
the prophets he understands in our verse the 
reyal family, together with the great officers of the 
crown.] ‘The first section of the chapter, with 
which the last runs parallel, made prominent, 
violence on the one hand, and godlessness on the 
other. To this twofold division there corresponds 
a twofold class-personification—in vers. 25, 26, 
prophets and priests; in vers. 27, 28, civil officers 
and prophets. The significance of false prophecy 
(comp. at ch. xili,) is indicated by the fact that 
it is here referred to at the beginning and at the 
end. All which is swept away by Hitzig’s un- 
necessary alteration of the text, to which even 
Keil assents, in opposition to old authorities. 
The portraiture of the prophets in regard to their 
violent dealing, as soul-devourers, is founded on 
the figure (ch. xix. 7) of the ‘‘roaring lion” (col- 
lective, or each of them). With this compare 
1 Pet. v. 8, and also ch. xiii. 18, 19, which is not 
very foreign to the subject, and to which the 
ravening the prey (ch. xix. 3) may also contain 
an allusion. They enrich themselves with the 
possessions of the pious, whom they surrender to 
death, thereby increasing the numbei of the 
widows of Jerusalem.—Ver. 26. Her priests. 
The reference is to godlessness; the trans'tion is 
made by the word violence. The law of God is 
violated by the priests in regard to those very 
things from which it was the duty of the priest- 
hood to debar the people. Laxity in doctrine, ag 
well as laxity in life, was a violation of God’s autho- 
rity in Israel. (Zenb. iii. 4; comp. also Mark vii 
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morality is a fiction opposed to—experience ” 
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9.) Hirz.: ‘Not content with making the law 


a sham, they went in the very teeth of it.”—The 
very comprehensive expression: holy things (ver. 
8), is unfolded (a) with a retrospective reference 
to Ley. x. 10, 11; (6) with reference to the Sab- 
baths (ch. xx. 12). In regard to the former, they 
should have watched lest the holy should become 
profane, as it was also their duty to teach how 
the unclean could be cleansed; with which latter 
the mention of the Sabbath is suggestively 
coupled. The two sets of opposites are not 


simply placed in contrast, and Gna is not 


chosen without design ; for, besides the matter of 
their differences, the change of the one into the 
other is in question. y4p"q}n (discern) is to a 


certain extent a judicial expression, since, in re- 
lation to the ‘“‘clean and unclean,” it points to 
their official determinations (Luke xvii. 14).— 
From My Sabbaths, etc., not only means that 
they saw them desecrated by the people without 
offering any opposition, but that they did not 
wish to do so, since they themselves had for- 
sworn, and lived in neglect of, the Sabbath law. — 
Ver. 27. my can also be: her princes, but in 


ver. 6 the word is the precise sr). Comp. at 


ch. xi. 2. It means properly the heads of tribes, 
families, etc., on whom lay the obligation of 
administering the laws. [Hrnest.: ‘‘the poli- 
tical authorities and officials.”] They are de- 
scribed in relation to their ‘‘violence.”” Comp. 
Zeph. iii. 3. As to the rest, comp. with ver. 12. 
The authorities of Jerusalem, the judges of the 
people (this follows from the similar conduct, 
ver. 25), act on the same principle as the false 
prophets. This is again expressly confirmed in 


Ver. 28, where pis must be referred to what 


goes immediately before. The false prophets are 
here mentioned in relation to their godlessness. 
[Bunsen: ‘‘They are depicted in ver. 25 princi- 
pally on the side of their selfishness, and here as 
the responsible watchmen of the people (ch. iii. 
17 sq.), appointed by God to prevent them being 
lulled to sleep.”] Comp. atch. xiii. 10, 9, 7.— 
Ver. 29. The common people resemble the digni- 
taries and authorities at Jerusalem. Comp. ch. 
Xvili. 18, xvi. 49. (Ex. xxii. 20; Deut. xxiv. 
17.)—Ver. 30. According to the significance of 
false prophecy (comp. at ver. 25), among them 
is to be referred to the false prophets; ch. xiii. 5 
makes this certain. [Hrrz.: Not by intercession, 
but as a righteous man. But where, then, was 
Jeremiah? And how is this consistent with ch. 
xiv. 12 sq.?] As Jerusalem stands for the land, 
so one of its prophets ought to have been found, 
who would intercede for the land, and thus avert 
its destruction by Jehovah.—Ver. 31. Ch. vii. 8, 
4, ix. 10, etc. 


THEOLOGICAL REMARKS. 


1. Heie, as in ch. xyviji., Ezekiel shows an 
understanaing of the law according to the spirit 
of the Messiah, who is in him, %.e. in Christ’s 
manner. See the Sermon on the Mount. The 
connection between God’s obligations and human 
duty is treated quite according to Christ’s spirit 
and manner of apprehending it. 

%. ‘‘The distinction betweer religion and 





(Henest. ). 

3. The loosening of the bonds of filial obedience, 
disrespect to the rites of religious worship, a dis- 
crdered condition of the relations between the 
sexes, open licentiousness, adultery, a social 
opinion which tolerates or recognises it, bribery, 
extortion, the arrogance of wealth, oppression of 
inferiors, and such like, are in all times the 
cloud-streaks presaging the gathering storm which 
will burst on a people. 

4, False prophecy leans-on civil authority, and 
therefore flatters and serves it. In God and His 
law, in human conscience and personal faith, it 
has neither root nor support. That is always the 
civil position of false theology, as of every court 
clergy, however orthodox it may otherwise be. 

5. The dissolution of a nation’s life takes place 
when false doctrine comes into vogue. Going 
hand in hand with the passions, it banishes con- 
scientiousness from official life. Priests become 
worldly courtiers, who aim at making a career for 
themselves ; judges become dependent and open 
to influences, and take their cue from the reigning 
power and from public opinion. When the 
Church and the bench take their tone from party 
spirit, then, along with sound teaching and civil 
rights, the religious and moral foundations of 
national life are sweptaway. The ruling principle 
becomes mere caprice, which undermines the pena 
code with frivolous distinctions, shallow concep- 
tions of law, alleviation of penalties, lax views as 
to responsibility, etc. 


HOMILETIC HINTS, 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘ Thus God’s complaint against His 
people is ever renewed ; and our times are not 
unlike those. But one should not be weary of 
administering reproof” (Stcx.).—Ver. 2. Comp. 
at ch. xx. 4.—‘*The prophets are judges through 
God’s word, the apostles through the Spirit, who 
convinces the world of sin, John xvi. 9. The 
saints judge the whole world, 1 Cor. vi. 2 sq. 
The spiritual man judgeth all things, 1 Cor. il. 
15. This judgment-seat is better than a worldly 
one. This is the employment of the keys in 
binding and loosing—the ‘power of the keys’”’ 
(H. H.).—‘‘A Jerusalem may become a Sodom, a 
holy city a den of murderers. Let no one think 
himself so secure as to be in no danger of falling, 
Rom, xi. 20, 21” (W.).— Ver. 3. ‘‘ God has meted 
out to sinners the time of forbearance, the day c* 
grace” (Cocc.).—The sinner imagines that he can 
go on without end, and so hastens on all the 
faster to the end.—Ver. 4. He who wantonly 
wages war makes himself blood-guilty.—‘‘ They 
made idols for themselves, which is even worse 
than cherishing the ordinary superstition of the 
idolatry which has been handed down to us” (L.). 
—Whoever mocks God, is mocked by God in His 
own time, through men.—Ver. 5. ‘‘ We bear the 
name of evangelical, we believe that we possess 
the pure doctrine ; therefore we should be the 
more careful to keep the gospel before our eyes, 
and to remain far from pollution and false 
doctrine” (I..).—‘‘Every one shrinks from a 
polluted name, but not from a polluted life, whicn 
makes one dishonourable before God” (B. B.).— 
Sin brings the best order into confusion.—Ver. 6. 
“See how it is laid on the conscience of teachera 
and preachers to condemn the sins even of those 
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wno are high in station” (‘Tis. Br.).—Since their 
example is so much taken notice of, princes should | 
look more intently to God’s word and law than to 
their own authority.—Civil power should be for a 
terror to evil-doers, but should not minister to the 
gratification of the flesh.—Blood-stains may be 
seen even upon the purple.—Might goes before 
right—even an Old Testament experience.—Ver. 
7. Parents are themselves to blame for the dis- 
obedience of their children, but at last a whole 
people is required to bear the blame.—God is 
assailed in the persons of the stranger, widow, and 
fatherless ; they are God’s wards.—A man should 
be most on his guard against, and especially 
sensitive to, that which most easily leads him 
astray. — Ver. 8. Jehovah’s holy things were 
places, things, persons, times, ete.—‘‘ The idea 
of the sanctuary is as wide as that of the Jewish 
religion” (HENGsr.).—Comp. at ch. xx. 12.—He 
profanes the Sabbath who does not celebrate it, 
who celebrates it ill or who consecrates it to the 
service of sin.—Ver. 9. ‘The slanderer is a thief” 
(Srox.).—Where the ruler is wicked, false tongues 
are plentiful.—Where there are wicked judges, 
false witnesses are not wanting.—False speech is 
base coin. Compare at ch. xviii. 16, xvi. 16.— 
Impurity and idolatry in their combination.— 
Ver. 10 sq. Custom and morals go together.— 
Impurity ruins the individual, the family, and 
the state, in body and soul.—God sees when 
We suppose ourselves unseen.—Though the ruler 
be still, God is not silent.—There are sins which 
sink man, who was made in the image of God, 
lower than the beasts. Parents, watch over the 
members of your families from earliest years. 
—Ver. 12. Every man has his price, for which he 
can be bought.—‘* Men in authority, counsellors 
of kings, take heed of covetousness, of gifts, of 
violence and misuse of your office, otherwise God’s 
veugeance will surely smite you and your houses!” 
(Tt. Bre.) —Jewish tradition ascribes the de- 
struction of Jerusalem to covetousness, because it 
is the root of all evil.—‘‘ Not only he who demands 
mnore than is just, but he also who shows no for- 
bearance, oppresses his neighbour, Matt. xviii. 
28 sq.” (Stox.)—‘‘ Avarice spares neither friend 
nor foe, its rule is self-interest”’ (Stck.).—He who 
loves not his neighbour as himself has forgotten 
God.—‘‘ Forgetfulness of God opens the window 
£) every wicked action”’ (H. H.).— Ver. 18. How 








God’s han in the end strikes upon all the hands 
of men !—Ver. 14. In sin and in the time of God’s 
judgment how different is the bearing of men !— 
When God is against us, heart and hand, courage 
and power, fail.—‘‘ God speaks not in vain, and 
will do more than terrify” (B. B.).—Ver. is. 
Awful cleansing—the extirpation of the ungodly! 
—When we make no end, God makes it.—Ver. 
16. God hides His own from men, but here 
sinners are given ay) to the heathen. 

Ver. 17 sq. Threefold smelting furnace: Of sin, 
in which one can become dross ;—of trial, where 
the silver is tested ;—of judgment; where even 
the dross is consumed.—The dross-communities. 
—‘‘Oh that a salt may still continue among us, - 
that we may be preserved from*utter corruption !’ 
(Tus. Bis.)—Ver. 18. The dross does uot typify 
hypoerites ; but where what one had, has been 
taken away, there the past may have been very 
noble.—Ver. 19. The heaping up of sins, and the 
gathering of sinners for judgment.—Ver. 20 sq. 
God’s anger and fury — sad smelters! Unsavoury 
salt is trodden under foot, Matt. v. 18.—Ver. 23 
sq. The judgment-day considers whether cleansing 
has taken place and fruit been brought forth.— 
Not merely the soil, but much more the heart of 
man, yields all manner of weeds. God has denied 
rain to no soul, His word has been richly bestowed 
on us.—Ver. 25. It shoul: not impose on godly 
men that false prophets keep together; falsity 
must be aided by fulsity.—Satan the great con- 
spirator to the end of time.—The avarice and 
worldliness of false theology.—‘‘ A hireling is 
never a soul-seeker ” (StoK.).— Ver. 26. Not only 
by direct transgression, but also by false explana- 
tion and interpretation of the law of God, is violence 
done to it.—The sacred boundary-guard between 
Christ and Belial.—‘‘The teacher who does not 
make a marked difference between the godly and 
ungodly in applying saving truth, profanes the 
name of the Lord in the sanctuary” (Sr.).— Ver. 
27. No one is placed so high as to be beyond the 
reach of divine punishment. The loss of a single 
soul over against the gaining of the whole world. 
— Ver. 28. Comp. at ch. xilii—Ver. 29. Where 
prophecy does no good, a people must become a 
waste.— Ver. 30 sq. The pious are the lightning- 
conductors of God’s judgme:.ts.—‘‘ The want of 
pious people is a terrible want, the premonition 
of judgment” (Cocc.). 


(b) Judah and Israel’s Ripeness for Judgment (ch. xxiii.). 


1,2 And the word of Jehovah came 


two women, the daughters of one mother ; 


to me, saying, Son of man, there were 
And in Egypt they played the 


rs 
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wanton ; in their youth they wantoned, there were their breasts pressed, and 
there were the teats of their virginity bruised. And their names were 
“Oholah,” the great [greater], and ‘“Oholibah” her sister; and they were 
mine, and bare sons and daughters ; and their names were Samaria—Oholah, 
and Jerusalem—Oholibah. And Oholah when under me played the wanton, 
and doted upon her lovers,—on Assyria, her neighbours, Clothed in 
purple, captains and rulers, all of them comely young men, knights riding on » 
horses. And she bestowed her wantonness upon them, all the choice of the 
sons of Assyria; and with all on whom she doted, with all their idols she 
polluted herself. And her whoredoms brought from Egypt she did not 
leave ; for they lay with her in her youth, and they bruised her virgin breasts, 
ani poured their whoredoms upon her. Therefore I gave ler into the hand 
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of her lovers into the hand of the sons of Assyria, upon whom she doted. 
These discovered her nakedness [shame]; they took her sons and daughters, 
and herself they slew with the sword, and she became a name to women, and 
they executed judgment upon her. And her sister Oholibah saw it, and 
made her wantonness more corrupt than she, and her whoredoms more than 
the whoredoms of her sister. She doted on the sons of Assyria,—captaing 
and rulers, her neighbours, clothed gorgeously, knights riding upon horses, all 
of them comely young men. And I saw that she was defiled ; they had both 
one way. And she still added to her whoredoms; and she saw men portrayed 
upon the wall, likenesses of the Chaldeans, painted with vermilion, Girdled 
with a girdle on their loins, flowing turbans on their heads, all of them having 
the appearance of leaders, the likeness of the sons of Babylon, of the Chal- 
deans in the land of their birth. And she doted upon them as soon as her 
eyes saw them, and sent messengers unto them to Chaldea. And the sons of 
Babylon came to her into the bed of love, and defiled her through their 
whoredoms ; and she was polluted with them, and her soul was estranged 
from them. And she discovered her whoredoms, and discovered her naked- 
ness ; and My soul was estranged from her, as My soul had been estranged 
from her sister. And she multiplied her whoredoms, so that she remembered 
the days of her youth, when she played the wanton in the land of Egypt. 
And she doted on their paramours, whose flesh is the flesh of asses, and their 
issue the issue of horses. Yea [and] thou didst seek after the lewdness of thy 
youth, when the Egyptians bruised thy teats on account of thy youthful 
breasts. Therefore, Oholibah, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will 
stir up thy lovers against thee, from whom thy soul is estranged, and I will 
bring them against thee from every side; The sons of Babylon, and all the 
Chaldeans, Pekod, and Shoa, and Koa, all the sons of Assyria with them, 
comely young men, captains and rulers all of them, leaders and men 
of renown, every one riding on horses. And they shall come against 
thee with weapons, chariot and wheel, and with an assembly of peoples; 
target and shield and helmet they shall set against thee round about; 
and I will set judgment before them, and they shall judge thee with their 
judgments. And I will set My jealousy upon thee, and they shall deal 
with thee in fury; they shall take away thy nose and thine ears, and thy 
remnant shall fall by the sword ; they shall take thy sons and thy daughters, 
and thy remnant shall be devoured by the fire. And they shall strip thee of 
thy clothes, and take away thy fair jewels. And I will make thy lewdness 
to cease from thee, and thy whoredom from the land of Egypt; and thou 
shalt not lift up thine eyes to them, nor remember Egypt any more. For 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will deliver thee into the hand of 
those whom thou hatest, into the hand of those from whom thy soul is 
estranged. And they shall deal with thee in hatred, and shall take away all 
thy earning, and leave thee naked and bare; and the nakedness of thy 
whoredoms shall be discovered, and thy lewdness and thy wanton courses. 
This: shall be done unto thee because thou hast gone a-whoring after the 
heathen, because thou hast defiled thyself with their idols. In the way of 
thy sister thou hast gone, and I give her cup into thy hand. Thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, The cup of thy sister, the deep and wide, thou shalt drink ; 
it shall be for laughter and mockery according to its measure. Thou shalt be 
filled with drunkenness and sorrow ; a cup of wasting and desolation is the 
cup of thy sister Samaria. And thou shalt drink it and suck it out , wad 
thou shalt gnaw its sherds, and tear off thy breasts; for I have spoken, — 
sentence cf the Lord Jehovah. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Because thou hast forgotten Me, and hast cast Me behind thy back, do thou 
also’ bear thy lewdness and thy whoredoms. And Jehovah said to me, Son 
of man, wilt thou judge Oholah and Oholibah, then show them thetr abomi- 
nations. For they have committed adultery, and blood is in their hands, ana 
with their idols they have committed adultery ; and also their sons whom 
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38 they bare unto Me they have made to pass through the fire to them. This 

besides they did to Me; they defiled My sanctuary in the same day, and pro 
39 faned My Sabbaths. And when they had slain their sons [chitarer ] to their 
idols, they came to My sanctuary on the same day to profane it; and lo! 
thus have they done in the midst of My house. Yea, they sent even to men 
coming from afar, to whom a messenger was sent; and, lo, they came, for 
whom thou didst wash thyself, paint thine eyes, and deck thyself with orna- 
ments ; And thou satest upon a stately bed, and a table was laid before it, 
and My incense and My oil didst thou set upon it. And the voice of a loose 
crowd [was] in her [Jerusalem], and to people of the multitude were brought 
drunkards from the wilderness, who put bracelets on their hands, and a 
beautiful crown upon their heads. And I said of her worn out with adul- 
teries, Will they now commit her adulteries? And she [also]? And they 
went in to her as they go in toa harlot. Thus they went in to Oholah and 
to Oholibah, the lewd women. But righteous men, they shall judge them 
with the judgment of adulteresses, and the judgment of those that shed 
blood ; for they are adulteresses, and blood is in their hands. For thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, I will bring up a company against them, and give them 
to maltreatment and spoiling. And the company shall cast stones upon 
them, and cleave them with their swords; their sons and their daughters 
they shall slay, and burn their houses with fire. And I will cause lewdness to 
cease out of the land, so that all women shall be warned, and shall not do 
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49 after your lewdness. And they shall recompense your lewdness upon you, 
and ye shall bear the sins of your idols, and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord Jehovah. 

Ver. 3. Sept.: . . . iwecov of waoros . . . duerapbeverdnony, 

Ver. 12... . tvdeduusvous evrapvgu— Vulg.: indutis veste varia— 

Ver. 13... . meusmvrns 6806 bMia— 


Thapos Bamros .. . Oris tpicon. 
aldoe— Vulg.: 


Ver. 15. dielaruevous roiziAuare .. . 


Ver. 20. x. ixebov tai rovg XarAdausovs, wv yruv Ws... insanivit libidine super concubitum ... 


Ver. 21. Sept., Vulg., Syr. read: D*ONDA.- 

Ver. 23... . ruvras tpircous x. dvounorous— nobiles, tyrannosque et principes . . . duces et magistratus ... prin 
vepes principum et nominatos— 

Ver. 24... . dro Boppa, apuura x. rpoxol, imxot, Wire... % BuAE Ei ob TpoguAuxny xuHAW. 

Ver. 29. . . . roug rovous cov %. rovs ox Sovs cou— 

Ver. 31. Sept.. Syr., Arab. read: J7°2- 

Vers. 32,33... . ro rAtovatoy tov cuvrerderas peeOny, x. exavoews xanoonon— EHrisin derisum , . . subsannationem, 
quz est capacissima . . . repleberis, calice meroris et tristiti#— 

Ver. 34. Sept.: . . . %. ras bopras x. Tas vouunvies ebens moar pepo— 

Ver. 37... . 3s’ Eurupay; 

Vers. 41,42... . xp0 xporwrov murs ... Ekevgpusvovro tv airois, x. Pavny &pioovins avexpovovro— vox multitudinis 
szultantis . . . in ea et in viris qui de. . . adducebantur et veniebant de deserto— 


Ver. 41. Vulg. reads: sep. Syr., Chald., Arab. read: pavpd.—42. Some codd.; O71"; some also: DWN. 

Ver. 43. K. elra- obx ty rovrois moryavras; ipye yuvaines wopyng iwoisis ; Vulg.: e4, que alirita est in . . . Nunc fornt- 
tabitur in fornicatione sua etiam hxc. 

Ver. 44, Another reading: J&2"). 

Ver. 46. Many codd.: yy. 

Ver. 47... . Asdois dxAwy. 

Ver. 49. Codd. and Syr.: “3. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


The allegory in which the ripeness for judg- 
ment of Judah and Israel is represented, is closely 
allied to that of ch. xvi. The remarks made on 
it are to be compared with the present chapter. 
In contradistinction to ch. xvi., which gave pro- 
minence to the love borne to the faithless one by 
her lawfzl husband, ch. xxiii. directs our atten- 
tion rather to the seductive power and splendour 
of the lovers for whom Jehovah was forsaken. The 
rospect of pardon presented by the earlier chapter 
ere disappears behind the penal judgment. 


[Fausset: ‘‘The imagery is similar to that in 
ch. xvi.; but here the reference is not, as there, 
so much to the breach of the spiritual marriage- 
covenant with God by the people’s idolatries, as 
by their worldly spirit, and their trusting to alli- 
ances with the heathen for safety, rather than ta 
God.” —W. F.] 


Vers. 1-4. Preface. 


Ver. 2. The one mother may be presupposea 
from ch. xvi. as the Hittite. Comp. at vers. 8, 
44.sq. As, however, it is not the present object 


ey 





te give prominence to the ancestry in the sense of 
ch. xvi., the word simply describes the original 
anity of the people. This also explains what is 
said in ver. 3 relative to Egypt. -The two king- 
doms which form the theme of the chapter are 
assumed as already two in Egypt; but in point of 
fact, what is said holds as to the yet undivided 
people. [Hengst., indeed, appeals to Gen. xlizx., 
in which the two tribes of Judah and Ephraim 
appear as two independent powers. |—On account 
of the legitimate relation in which the nation 
stood to God from its very origin, namely, of a 
marriage-covenant, the political and religious 
departure of both kingdoms from the principles 
laid down in the law, appears as wantonness (7797), 


ch. xvi. 15 (Jas. iv. 4).—Here also (comp. ch. xx. 
7 sq.) they are said to be tainted witn the spirit 
of Egypt. Comp. also at ch. xvi. 26. In their 
youth, points (comp. ch. xvi. 22, 43) to their 
innate corruption, showing itself early in sinful 
lust.—Even when still unwedded (ch. xvi. 8), as 
Jehovah’s betrothed, the conduct of the people 
was to be judged according to Deut. xxii. 23. 
Comp. farther, ch. xvi. 7; Hos. ii. 4 [2].—abyy, 


the Egyptians (ver. 8). Egypt was the means of 
exciting the first carnal impulses of the youthful 
people to a heathenish mode of feeling and action, 
whereby they were robbed of their virgin purity. 
The Sept. explains their virginity according to 
Deut. xxii. 20. Hitz. repels the idea of any 
allusion to idolatry, and makes the reference to 
be to the oppression by the Egyptians.—Ver. 4. 
Oholah = her tent, i.e. either generally (HENGST.) : 
that has a house of her own, an independent 
existence, or (on account of the contrast to 
Oholibah) : who possesses her wilfully erected sanc- 
tuary (1 Kings xii. 28 sq., 16), which makes it un- 


necessary to think of an abbreviation of manne, 


her tent in her. Hav., while maintaining the 
Hittite reference, ch. xvi. 3, etc., makes pro- 
minent the allusion found in it to the history of 
Esau, and explains Oholibah relative to Gen. 
Xxxvl. 2, inasmuch as Aholibamah [Oholibamah], 
who is called Judith in an earlier passage (Gen. 
xxvi. 34), could most appropriately represent the 
kingdom of Judah. While Aholibamah merely 
means (tent of the high place): My tent (house, 
family) is a height (‘‘1 have a high tent’’), in 
the name Oholibah— My tent (namely, Jehovah’s, 
who speaks) in her—the reference is taken from 
the tabernacle ; whereby one is reminded of the 
habit which prevailed among the exiles of naming 
their children from the temple and similar 
objects (1 Chron. iii. 20; Ezra ii. 48, 59), to ex- 
press their yearning for restoration. (Moreover, 
the members of a family in the East often bear 
the same or like-sounding names.) The kingdom 
of Judah had also the advantage of possessing the 
one true sanctuary, which, however, made its 
guilt the more aggravated. The great is to be 
rendered, as in ch. xvi. 46, and not with Hengst.: 
the elder, with an allusion to Joseph’s precedence, 
Gen. xlix. 26, to that of Ephraim in the time of 
Joshua and the judges, and to that of Benjamin 
which belonged to the ten tribes in the time of 
Saul, while Judah attained supremacy only in the 
time of David (Ps. Ixxviii.). Hiv. combines with 
the political importance of Samaria, owing to its 
greater extent, its priority in sin as well as in 
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punishment.—Comp. ch. xvi. 8, 20. Hav. trans 
lates % symm): “And they belonged to me as 


wives,” with emphasis.—The explanation ot 
the names as those of Samaria and Jerusalem 
(representing Judah as hitherto) closes this intro- 
duction. 


Vers. 5-10. Oholah’s Adulterous Wantonness (vers. 
5-8) and Punishment (vers. 9, 10). 


Vers. 5-8. The Harlotries. 


Ver. 5. Comp. at ch. xvi. 32. Hrrz.: ‘‘ When 
she turned her back on me” (?). So also the 
Chaldee. But rather is the marriage relation 
pointed to, in the line of ver. 4 (Hos. iv. 12). 
Umpr.: ‘‘ While she rests under her husband, 
her thoughts run wantonly after others.”— ay, 


found only in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, means: to 
desire, to burn, The description of the Assyrians 
begins with p)2}7p. It is in apposition, like all 


that follows. The nearness is to be taken neither 
locally, nor yet morally—of inward relationship, 
but it brings into prominence the historical ele- 
ment, the time when the Assyrians became neigh- 
bours of Israel; comp. 2 Kings xv. 17 sq., xvi. 9, 
xvii. 8. [The supposition of a loose connection ot 
the words = ‘‘ and neighbours,”” who were some- 
where in her neighbourhood, is not consistent with 
what follows. Others: Who came near her lust- 
fully (Gen. xx. 4). H4&v.: ‘‘So closely related, 
intimate, trusted friends,” that alliances were 
made with them, and their favour courted, until, 
from being bosom friends, they became deadly 
enemies. There is nothing of all this in the con- 
text, which only states that on the first oppor- 
tun , namely, when the Assyrians approached, 
Israel was captivated by the carnal glory of the 
world-power, which is then portrayed with greater 
minuteness. |—This political power is Assyria, 
which does not come into view, in the first place, 
on the side of its idolatry ; but when Israel wan- 
toned after it from political motives, this infidelity 
to the idea of their complete dependence on God 
could not fail to issue, from the first, in apostasy 
from God, and the other natural consequences of 
the forbidden relationship.—Ver. 6. Description 
of the Assyrians from the view-point of Israel’s 
apostate heart, to whom this world-power seemed 
most imposing, as Hengst. remarks: ‘‘ with a 
touch of irony.” The impressions are entirely 
such as are made on the mind of a carnal woman, 
whereby the previously mentioned doting gaze is 


accounted for.—n$sn, either from its thick, hard 





shell, or from its dark colour, is the name of + 
mussel (helix ianthina) with a purple shell, from 
which a blue or violet purple was made.—pyn3 


is a foreign word, denoting the military governor 
of a province. Similarly JID (jxD) =the repre- 


sentative of the prince, commander-in-chief. 
(Something like governors and generals. \—The 
special mention of horses is intended to diss 
tinguish the noblest and proudest class of riders 
from those riding on asses and camels,—Ver. 7. 
“na briefly resumes ver. 6, in order, perhaps, to 


suggest, besides the “‘choice,” etc., those who were 
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of less account ; at all events, she doted also on 
others, as the Egyptians, who are presently men- 


tioned. — 223 bm, the one illustrating the 


other ; the political confederation with the heathen 
led to idolatry. (Hmnest.: The idols of the world- 
powers are not beyond and above them, but them- 
selves made objective.)—Ver. 8. Thither Jero- 
boam’s calf-worship pointed back, so that their 
ancient deliverance from Egypt, instead of re- 
maining a fact, had become a mere tradition. 
As to the political application (Rashi), 2 Kings 
xvil. 4is to be compared. Hitzig takes it in an 
exclusively political sense. 


Vers. 9, 10. -The Punishment. 


Ver. 9. The recompense for ver. 7; ‘‘ And she 
bestowed,” ‘‘ Therefore I gave.” Comp. 2 Kings 
xvii.—Ver. 10. The shame of her wantonness is 
succeeded by the shame of punishment, executed 
by her paramours themselves. Comp. besides, ch. 
xvi. 37. So in the figure ; as to the fact, it was 
accomplished by the captivity of the people, the 
slaughter of those on whom the existence of the 
kingdom depended, of the men who were able to 
bear arms, so that Israel became notorious among 
the nations on account of its shameful overthrow, 
eh. xvi. 41. 


Vers. 11-35. Oholibah’s Guilt (vers. 11-21) and 
Punishment (vers. 22-35). 


Vers. 11-21. The Guilt. 


Ver. 11. She saw both the transgressions and 
their recompense. The former should have filled 
her with loathing, by the latter she should have 
been warned. But her corrupt conduct was still 
worse than that of Samaria (ch. xvi. 47).—Ver. 
12. Comp. 2 Kings xvi. 7 sq. ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 


19 sq.—Comp. at vers. 6, 5.—bybap (in ver. 6, 
nb> 1m) means: perfection, therefore: splendour; not 


exactly (Sept.): ‘with beautiful (purple) fringe,” 
as Hitz. Ewatp: ‘‘clothed in martial coats of 
mail.”—Ver. 13. And I saw, counterpart to RIA), 


ver. 11. (Comp. Jer. iii. 8.) The way and end 
of both sisters were the same. — Ver. 14. The 
éescription of Judah’s baser conduct follows. Her 
relations with the Assyrians were similar to those 
of Samaria. They had in reality approached the 
kingdom of Judah, as they had the kingdom of 
Israel. In regard to the Chaldeans, on the other 
hand, the relation tu them was brought about by 
means of likenesses, which Judah saw,—ppnp, 


rtic. Pual, something engraven or sketched, 
painted (Hiv.: probably coloured bas-reliefs), in 
vermilion (which would be all the more appro- 
priate for warriors); or perhaps in ochre, as 
frescoes of this description for the glorification 
of the Chaldean commanders and their victories 
were sufficiently common in Ezekiel’s neighbour- 
aood. The representation here, therefore, may 
possibly be the mere drapery of the thought, 
that the bare report of the military prowess 
of the Chaldeans had inflamed the imagination 
and the senses of Judah. So Hengst. Owing 
+o the undeniable intercourse between nations 
in the Old World, which certainly obtained 





between Palestine and Babylon, it is xot in itself 
unimaginable that such wall-pictures of repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations may have existed in 
the royal palaces of Judah. Hitz. here takes 
note of ‘‘ the influence (of pictures) on a woman’s 
imagination,” under which figure Judah is per- 
sonitied. Hiv. cites ch. viii. 10, and thinks of 
‘‘pictorial representations from the cirele of Chal. 
dean mythological ideas.” The Chaldean embassy 
of 2 Kings xx. 12 sq., 2 Chron. xxxii. 31 (comp. 
Delitzsch on Isa. xxxix.), shows that the Chal- 
deans kept up intercourse with Judah, even when 
Assyria was still the dominant world-power. May 
not this embassy have been perpetuated by a 
painting as the occasion of an alliance with the 
Chaldeans against Assyria? Nwald supposes : 
‘beautiful idol-pictures, which, as e.g. Mithras, 
were represented in the human form,” and cites 
ch. viii. 16.—Ver. 15. The flowing turbans are 
such as may be seen on the monuments of ancient 
Nineveh, with which the following descriptions 
correspond throughout. See Layard’s Nineveh 


and Babylon. [Sav refers not so much to the 


colour (gay), but rather means originally to ¢wis¢ 
round. Layard remarks, by the way: ‘‘The 
general was clothed in embroidered robes, and 
wore on his head a fillet adorned with rosettes, 
and long tasselled bands.” Probably, waving 
head-bands. The Kurds, who still preserve the 
most ancient Eastern customs, wear on their bright- 


+ coloured turbans, appendages which hang over 


their neck and shoulders. -ySyi in the plural 


betokens the charioteers, of whom there were three 
in each chariot, one driving, one bearing the shield. 
anda third fighting. (Appearance and likeness, 
see ch. i. 5.) The emphasizing of: the land of 
their birth, according to Hengst., is intended to 
form a contrast to the Assyrians, whom Judah 
saw in her own land,—to point perhaps to Ur 
(Gen. xi. 28) of the Chaldees (Abraham’s native 
land), so that the original blood - relationship 
may have been alluded to in this political inter- 
course (?). Hav.: ‘*The Chaldean’s fatherland 
theirs,’ which sarcastically places side by side, 
the original home of the once fierce and warlike 
people, and the idolatrous pictures, which resemble 
them, but not the existing faimeant Babylonians. 
[he statement made by the sentence is simpler : 
that even they were not farther removed than 
Abraham, the founder of the Jewish people,— 
“‘ whose fathers served strange gods in Ur of the 
Chaldees (Josh. xxiv. 2), so that he was called 
thence,” etc., as Cocc. remarks.—Ver. 16. Apo- 
dosio to ver. 14: ‘‘And she saw,” resumed by : 
as soon as her eyessaw. The messengers men- 
tioned here can scarcely be those of Jer. xxix. 3. 
‘‘They were probably,” says Hengst., ‘‘ the occa- 
sion of the embassy sent from the Chaldeans, who 
were to take a view of the resources of the people 
proposing an alliance.” This side of the history 
of Judah is not described elsewhere. Enough that 
Judah, as is in itself probable, made the first 
advances (ch. xvi. 29).—Ver. 17. The political 
alliance led to religious defilement—was itself, in 
fact, religious defection ; and after the defilement 
was effected, it led again to political hostility. 
Judah found that it had only changed its masters, 
Jehoiakim and Zedekiah rebelled against Babylon, 
2 Kings xxiv.—In yp) (the weaker form 14 et 


from which the fut. is derived) there lies thé 
idca of satiety and loathing ; in this sense the 
meaning of the verb is: to push away any one, to 
break a relationship, to be alienated from any one. 
Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 16; ch. xviii. 6, 11.—Ver. 18. 
Yet the satiety was not absolute. Others take 
the connection thus: “‘and when she had dis- 
covered,” etc., ‘‘then was,” etc. But more is 
meant to be stated as the ground of Jehovah's 
estrangement, for Judah's alienation from the 
Chaldeans might also have led her back to 
Jehovah. More general prostitution, however, 
was the result, by which is especially meant 
alliances with the lesser states against Babylon, 
and at the same time breaches of faith towards 
men, ch. xvii. 15. Jehovah’s estrangement from 
Judah is a suggestive parallel to Judah’s from 
the Chaldeans.—Ver. 19. Comp. vers. 3, 8, ch. 
xvi. 51. But Judah multiplied, etc. Instead of 
remembering the misery of her youth, and the 
grace then shown (ch. xvi. 22, 43), she thought 
only of renewing quite another ‘‘first love” than 


that of Jehovah.—Ver. 20. by is unjustifitbly 


pressed by some interpreters (‘‘beyond,” more 
than the neighbouring people of Egypt, or, 
“together with,” ch. xvi. 37), as its construction 
with 33y in the chapter sufficiently shows. Nor 


does this single masculine form of visba, which 


is elsewhere fem., justify the interpretation of 
Kimchi, that Judah wished to be the concubine 
of the Egyptians. It is rather a derision of the 
igyptian eunuchs, i.e. courtiers and officers who 


mediated the alliance with Egypt. (omvwisdp 


does not mean the men-concubines, which the 
Egyptians are, nor is it to be taken in the sense 
of ewnuchus imbellis, or puer mollis, or polyandry.) 
The representation which follows is sufficiently 
explained by the particularly lecherous charac- 
ter of the animals mentioned, and describes the 
obscene character of the Egyptians (ch. xvi. 26). 
HeEnest. : “‘ The falling power of Egypt sought to 
provide a prop for itself by diplomatic art.’ Ver. 
21 sums up. ‘*The sudden transition to the 
address in ver. 21 is explained by this, that the 
prophet has the actual state of affairs (the union 
with Egypt) before his eyes” (HENGsT.).— ex- 


plains ’ not in accordance with ver. 3, to which 


the inexperienced sensuousness and carnality of 
the youthful people presented the inducement. 


Vers. 22-35. Oholibah’s Punishment. 


Ver, 22. She is punished by those with whom 
she had wantoned. Comp. ver. 9. The follow- 
ing verse shows who are meant. Those from 
whom she would (ver. 17) escape out of loathing, 
will not allow her to escape punishment.—Ver. 
23. The sons, etc., are more definitely personified, 
Ewald regards the three names as the proper 
names of three subordinate Chaldee tribes, which 
are placed together from similarity of sound. As 
there is no proof of this, nor even of their being 
nomina propria, modern interpreters for the 
most part regard them as the titles of Chaldee 
pene (Hengst. : ‘‘Pekod=supremacy ; Shoa 
z= thie chief; Koa, of uncertain meaning”), or 


three classes of the people, three branches of the 
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‘military force, or three ranks in it (Hitz.: ‘‘noble 


and prince and lord”). From. the description, 
the assembly which is to be gathered together tc 
execute punishment, shall be great and imposing. 
The Assyrians figure as part of it, and are ironi- 
cally represented in the manner of ver. 12 (6). 


—pnix, therefore the ory ys from ver. 15 are 
named. p39), Ew. : renowned, which Hitz. 


questions, For the purpose in hand, the word is 
either formed after Num. i. 16, xvi. 2: formally 
‘‘appointed,” or means generally : ‘‘ summoned.’ 
—Ver. 24. The assembly was not more conspicuous 
for its numbers than for the completeness of its 
equipments. tyn (J¥NM) @x. Acy. (something hard, 


cutting, sharp), signifying indefinitely: weapon, so 
that a threefold equipment is specified. [MurEr : 
battle-axe. HEnast.: sabre (a Chaldee military 
word). Ewatp: ‘‘with shoulder, bridle, and 
wheel,” as the three modes in which soldiers ad- 
vance, —shouldering (with bent arm), riding, and 


driving.] The missing 3 is easily understood ; 


but it is not required, as the three expressions 
standing for the concretes, foot, horse, and 


chariots, could be the subject to 9x33. —'Sapay 


(\ explic.), since the assembly of peoples in the 


manner of the Israelitish congregation (ver. 23) 
supplies the proper element for the judgment 
which is to be held. To indicate that they (while 
on Jehovah’s mission) are secured against any 
anxiety as to the result, three pieces of exclusively 
defensive armour are now mentioned, which cor- 
respond to the above threefold description,—the 
shield which covered the whole person, the smaller 
shield of the light-armed soldier, and the helmet. 
They received from God the right to judge accord- 
ing to their judgments, their ideas of judgment. 
Thus it was a divine judgment. They were judges 
in God’s stead. But with a reference, at the same 
time, to the fact that Judah had been in fellow- 
ship with them politically, religiously, and 
morally.—Ver. 25. The jealousy of God was turned 
against Israel; in consequence of it the judgments 
of the heathen were fierce. The mutilation is to 
be understood in conformity with common Asiatic 
and Chaldee usages, but, in the present connection, 
of the ‘‘severing of portions of the national body- 
corporate” (Hirz.), or with Hengst., of the 
annihilation of their military strength, which is. 
to a people what ‘‘nose and ears” are to a woman, 
The older interpreters understood Judah’s royal 
splendour, or (Kimcu1) kingdom and priesthood, 
The remnant is defined the first time by ‘‘ nose ’” 
and ‘‘ears,” so that there is pronounced, on the 
one hand, mutilation, and on the other, slaughter ; 
the meaning of the expression in the second 
instance is defined by the carrying away of the 
children, so that it can only refer to the empty 
houses (ch. xvi. 41). 

[HENDERSON : ‘“‘ Vers. 25, 26. Punishment by 
cutting off the nose and ears was inflicted for 
adultery, not only among the Chaldeans, but also 
among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. tt 
was therefore most appropriate to represent that 
which adulterous Judah was to suffer, under the 
image of such ignominious and cruel treatment, 
They were also to be stripped of what lewd temales 
set most value upon—their rich dresses and cost ly 
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jewels, by which they attract the notice of their 
paramours, ch. xvi. 39.” —W. F.] 

Ver. 26. Ch. xvi. 39,17. The plundering is 
sither symbolical or actual.—Ver. 27, The lewd - 
mess is made to cease by God as to subject and 
object.—Ver. 28. Comp. ch. xvi. 37.—See vers. 17, 
22.—Ver. 29. Hatred (ver. 28) and counter-hatre d 
instead of all the former intimacy. Despoiling 
by the Chaldeans till she is reduced to her original 
condition in Egypt (ch. xvi. 7), from which results 
the discovery of her guilt and accumulated infamy 
(ch. xvi. 37).—Ver. 31 (ver. 18). The figure of the 
cup, to represent the: final issue, under the idea of 
drinking out. — Ver. 32. The cup described as 
containing much. 777 is the 3d, not the 2d 


pers., and the subject to it, is either the cup or 
IW (amplitude, wideness) ; but the former is 


preferable, with the latter as epexegetical. The 
cup, from its capacity, occasions the derisive 
laughter of the enemies, —that the person, formerly 
so wide-mouthed and haughty, now become so 
insignificant, requires to swallow so much.— Ver. 
33. What the cup contains for those who have to 
empty it, and hence what cup it is. Stupefaction 
with sorrow and woe, until they are distracted by 
the wasting and desolation! (The verse begins 
with j}7Dy, and ends with fnow.)—Ver. 34. Not 


so much an intensification of the figure (KEIL), as 
of the drunkenness, arising from the anguish of 
thought. In the madness of her pain she licks up 
thelast dropsofthecup. Her afilictionis her thirst. 
—The sherds point to an earthen cup—nothing is 
gilded or splendid in this Nemesis-song—and pre- 
suppose a breaking in pieces, which is incidentally 
set forth in the madness which follows ; but the 
word is especially intended to fit in with ‘7)n7,' 


which expresses the idea of crushing or gnawing 
the sherds with the teeth, in order to suck out 
the last drops of moisture left inthem. (Hengst. 
says merely: ‘‘Thou shalt break the sherds 
thereof, as one who, having taken a very disa- 
greeable potion, shatters the vessel in ill-humour.”’) 
The tearing of the breasts is placed beside the 
breaking of the sherds, as if it were done by 
ineans of the sherd-fragments. Or it may even 
have been done in frenzy by her own nails. See 
vers. 3, 8, in reference to the breasts. ‘‘ We find 
a historical illustration of this in the treatment 
they gave Gedaliah, the Chaldean governor, 
for which they were compelled to suffer, Jer. 
xli.” (Henest.)— Ver. 35. Ch. xxii. 12?—She 
followed after the heathen and their gods (ver. 
30).—Ch. xvi. 43, 52, 58. 


Vers. 36-49. Oholah’s and Oholibah’s Abomina- 
_ tions together. Vers. 36-45. The Abomina- 
tions. Vers. 46-49. The Judgment. 


Vers. 36-45. The Abominations. 


Ver. 36. Ch. xxii. 2, xx. 4. Since the ripe- 
ness of both of them for judgment is evident, 
this refrain is most appropriate.—(Ch. xvi. 2.)— 
Ver. 37. Adultery with the idols, and blood- 
shedding, as in ch. xxii. 3, etc. Ch. xvi. 38. 
The latter illustrated by the bloody sacrificing of 
children. (Ver. 4. Ch. xvi. 20, xx. 31.)—Ver. 
88. Ch. xx. 27.--Ch. v. 11. (2 Kings xxi. 4, 
5, 7.) In the same day, makes the shocking 


contrast more obvious. Desecration of the sanc- 
tuary and Sabbath, as in ch. xxii. 8.-—Ver. 39. 
(Ch. xvi. 21.) To their idols, explains ‘‘to 
them” at the close of ver. 37.—The doing of the 
one and the other,—this was the special affront to 
Jehovah. Not that children were sacrificed in 
the temple, but Jehovah was repaired to after 
Moloch, each in their several places, That which 
was ‘‘defilement”’ of the sanctuary in ver. 38, when 
the idea of offering to Moloch was included, is 
here called ‘‘ profanation,’’ when both are treated 
separately. o profane it, however, seems to 
mean something more, namely: that they came 
to the temple to profane it also by alien rites of 
all sorts, as the clause: and lo... . in the midst 
of My house, evinces (ch. viii. 3 sq.). The im- 
mediately following change from the plural to 
the singular shows that the background is here 
supplied by the period subsequent to the destruce- 
tion of Israel; Judah appears before the prophet’s 
eye for Israel, partly on account of the temple, 
but also in consideration of all Israel’s relations 
to Judah both before and after (2 Chron. xv. 9, 
KK ee 

Ver. 40. Climax, a non plus. —aynbvin is not 


the 2d plur. (address), but is said of both, 
although it could also be the 3d sing. The 
signification of the imperf. shows the conduct as 
continuous; not once and again, but they were 
wont to do so. Ew.: ‘‘They sent repeatedly.” 
Unless it be merely a repetition of ver. 16 from a 
new point of view? The point of the coming 
from afar is not in its contrast to the uear (vers. 
5, 12), but in the exertions which it presupposes, 
so that it is expressly added: to whom a messen- 
ger was sent, although this was already involved 
in: they sent. And, lo, they came, seems to say 
this, that those who were far off were at last 
moved, and actually came. Which may apply to 
others besides the Chaldeans. To this correspond 
the special exertions she makes to prepare herself 
for those whom she has addressed, as ‘‘ washing;” 


then painting the eyes (dna, to make dark)— 


staining the eyelashes and eyebrows with a 
powder, so as to make the glance of the eye more 
brilliant (comp. WinER, Realw.); and finally the 
attire in general, 2 Kings ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30.— 
Ver. 41. “Sitting” is the most natural rendering 
with m1, couch, cushion; with which also the 


rest harmonizes. The placing of the table be- 
tokens the preparation of a meal (according to 
the prevalent custom). Hengst.: ‘‘ Hating and 
drinking play an important part in harlotry, 
either in the usual or the spiritual sense.” 


a= to be referred, not to inde, which is 
mase., but to nw.) Every effort was made to 


fill the heart’s emptiness im relation to Jehovah, 
by other and remote associations. For this pur- 
pose she placed even Jehovah’s holy incense (Ex. 
xxx. 1 sq.) and oil beside herself on the couch, 
so that nothing was any longer sacrel to her. 
Comp. ch. xvi. 18. [Henesr.: The bed is made 
fragrant by the incense and oil; whereby are 
meant the rich gifts by which Judah sought tc 
purchase the favour of the heathen sovereigns, 
Isa. xxx. 6, lvii. 9 (?). Hu1tz.: The oil is usod 
at table for anointing, and the incense kindled 
to excite sensuous feeling. Adultery through 
P 
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2ommercial intercourse is meant, so that it ca\ 
be the merchant’s table, where oil could be ex- 
changed for incense. Hay. understands it of the 
lascivious worship of the Babylonish Mylitta. 
The wanton Israel is described as preparing her- 
self for one of the high festivals of this goddess, 
and as abandoning herself to strangers like the 
young women of Babylon ; incense and oil, there- 
fore, for the purposes of a religious ceremony. }— 
Ver. 42. jin (m2), a humming; lence, from 


the sound of the noise it makes: a crowd. Loose, 
in a bad sense. In her, pointing away from the 





figure to the fact. [Henest.: ‘Secure murmur,” 
arising from the self-confident intercourse of the 
adulterers with the adulteresses, from the festi- 
vals which were held for the sealing of political 
friendship. Ew.: ‘‘While a godless shouting 
resounded thereat.” Kurz: ‘‘The loud noise 
became still” (!2). Hiiv. recalls the reckless 
wantonness which characterized the worship of 
Aphrodite in the East.] ~The loud, dominant 
voice, which is alone heard in Jerusalem, is 
further explained as loose, from the fact that it 
is the voice of the great (godless) multitude, rich 
and poor, high and low, with whom those 
brought from the wilderness (ver. 40, ‘‘men 
coming from afar’) associate themselves (Q°9230, 


Hoph. makes a paronomasia with p~3}p). By 


this the coalition against Nebuchadnezzar, already 
frequently referred to, must be meant, not (as 
Hengst.) ‘‘the great anti-Assyrian coalition in 
the time of Hezekiah,” which can be no element 
in the ripeness for judgment referred to in this 
chapter. [According to Hengst., o~aip is a 


mixed form that signifies both Sabeans and 
topers, loose barbarians, besides many others from 
all the world; and the verse should be referred to 
political connections with Ethiopia. (Isa. xxxvii. 
9, xliii. 3, xlv. 14; 2 Kings xix. 9;, Isa. xviii.)] 
That the people of the multitude, who are the 
same as the ‘‘men coming from afar” of ver. 40, 
represent the Assyrians (K&IL) cannot be evi- 
denced by Isa. xxxix. 3, since those mentioned 
there are Babylonians, therefore Chaldeans; nor 
can the drunkards from the wilderness (here 
Keil makes 4351919 correspond to pArypry(!)) be 


the Chaldeans, who are afterwards called ‘‘right- 
eous men.” The addition: ‘‘from the wilderness,” 
does not (as Hav.) refer to the Arabian-Syrian 
wilderness, which separated Babylon from Pales- 
tine, but must be taken as an antithesis to 73, 





—from the region outside Jerusalem. Jerusalem 
accordingly appears as a political harlot-house, in 
which the counterpart to the native multitude, 
with their noisy watch-cry, is formed by the foreign 
dissolute rabble, the political sots of the coalition 
against Babylon. ([Hitz. supposes the Arabians, 
Dedanites, and Sabeans, who had in their hands 
the commerce between the Persian Guif and the 
Mediterranean. But commercial relations are 
not in question, apart from the fact whether 
such could be depicted as harlotry. As the com- 
mercial highways did not pass through Jerusalem, 
they must have been induced (according to Hitz.) 
to go thither by special circumstances. Ew. 
regards D'N3iD as a pathetic repetition of 


S’s7D, since he translates: ‘‘And formen.. . 


brought from the wilderness, they laid bracelets, * 
etc.] The giving of the bracelets and the 
crown suggests how the combination against 
Nebuchadnezzar, referred to, promised to reunite 
Judah and Israel as one kingdom (therefore 
“crown,” in the singular), and generally, as the 
expressive parallel in ch. xvi. 11, 12 shows, to 
restore them to their ancient glory Such was 
the harlot-reward given to the atlulterc.s women 
ou this side. [According to Hav., the words 
betoken the self-adornmefht of the women with 
an eye to the crowd (?). Jerome supposes that the 
women had so adorned their lovers, that even 
men wore bracelets. Hitz. finds in it that both 
lands had become not only rich, but also luxuri- 
ous, through commeree. | 

Ver. 43. The judgment-boding sentence of 
God upon such abominations. If 4%) be taken 


with FoaD, the translation would be. And I 


said to, or of, etc. The older translators con- 
nect the latter word with D%px3, and supply 


3, in adulteries; the more mcdern take it in the 


same connection, but accusatively: /n relation to, 
no more capable of, etc. Hitz. as a question: 
“‘TDoes the faded one prosecute adultery?” Sc 
also Hengst.: ‘‘ Are adulteries to the faded? i.e. 
shall her adulteries still go on to the worn out?” 
The subject to 7p) (for which the Qeri reads: 


wr my) is, according to some, the woman in 


question (?); as Ewald: ‘‘Now she also prose- 
cutes her whoredoms,”’ z.e. Judah is as Samaria ; 
according to others: 7%n37N, taken generally 


as adulterous character and conduct; and 7} 
“T 


personifies her still, surviving, indestructible 
lewdness, although tue woman herself has be- 
come shrivelled: ‘‘ Now shall her lewdness itself 
go a-whoring” (Hirz.). It is less forced to 
assume a question, which applies the resultant 


DDN) nb to paramour, adulteries, and adul- 


teress, which expresses what should be the conse- 
quence of sin, even before judgment decrees and 
executes punishment. [Hrnest.: ‘Shall adul- 
teries be still committed even with her?” The 
Lord cannot possibly suffer this, He must at 
length make an end (ver. 45). Philippson renders 
nvm: «‘‘when she is so (withered)!” Rasut: 


“Yet she continues to play the wanton.” ]—Ver, 
44. ja) justifies our exposition of 77 in the 


previous verse. On this account, therefore, judg- 
ment is influenced to descend upon those who 
are ripe for it. Jerusalem, as stated, and ag 
is expressly added, represents the whole people. 
Comp. also ch. xvi. 30.— nis, a unique plural. 


—Ver. 45. The judges and executioners are 
called righteous—comp. at ver. 24—because they 
carry out God's judgment conformably to the 
judgment appropriate to such women (Isa. xlix. 
24). A moral comparison between the Chaldeans 
and the Jews is not intended, nor are prophets 
and righteous men among the people themselves 
to eG ha ch. xvi. 38..--Comp. ai 
ver. 37. 


CHAP, XXIII. 46-49. 
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Vers. 46-49. The Judyient. 


Ver. 46, According to Hengst. and many others, 
an address to the prophet: ‘‘ Bring up” in the 
might of prophecy. Others suppose the infin. 
absol. to stand either for the indefinite 3d pers. 
fut., or (Hitz.) the 1st pers. (ch. xxi. 31).—The 
company retains the character of the previous 
description of the Chaldeans as ‘‘ righteous,” 
eh. xvi. 40. The heathen are thus solicitous 
about that which Israel, as a congregation, had 
neglected to do (Judg. xx.).—As in the previous 
verse, the masc. suffix interchanges with the fem., 
the reference passing over from the figurative to 
the actual—the men in question. Comp. besides, 
eh. vii. 21, and at Deut. xxviii. 25.—Ver. 47. 
The company—the Chaldeans—again made spe- 
cially prominent. Cleave (comp. at ch. xxi. 24) 
is here used in its natural sense.—Comp. ver. 25. 
—Ver. 48. Ver. 27, ch. xvi. 41.— sn npy3}, accord- 


ing to GESEN., for 1pin3, if the Rabbin. punc- 


tuation be maintained ; otherwise it could be 
read: 94p}3. Niph. instead of a mixed Nithpael. 


Deterrent beacon for all peoples, as ver. 10; ch. 
v. 15.—Ver. 49. 539}, according to some: the 


women, namely, with their tongues; according 
to most: the avengers noted in ver. 45,—in very 
deed. [Hirz.: ‘the heavenly powers.”] In 
consequence of this recompense, those who are 
thus judged bear in their punishment the sins of 
the idols, those occasioned by them, cominitted 
with, 7.e. by means of them. (Vers. 7, 30, 37.) 
—Ch. xvi. 58. 

[‘* The closing part of the description represents 
the two women, and especially the one that per- 
sonated the people of Judah, as persevering to 
the last in their wicked and profligate courses. 
Like persons in the final stages of abandonment, 
they went on rioting in the ways of evil, unchecked 
by ali the troubles and humiliations they had ex- 
perienced in the past; and now, therefore, as 
utterly reprobate and hardened and _ hopeless, 
they must be adjudged to the doom appointed 
against such incorrigible and shameless offenders. 
So the doleful story ends. The prophet looks 
only, from first to last, to the course of crime and 
its deserved recompense ; and he allows the cur- 
tain to drop without one gleam of hope as to the 
future. He sees that the hammer of the law in 
its strongest form is needed to break the hard and 
stony heart of the people. So urgent was the 
call for a work of conviction, and so great the 
danger of that not being effectually wrought, 
that he would not drop a word which might 
lighten the impression of guilt upon their minds, 
or afford the least excuse for delay. His message 
was, Now or never. Judged by the sense of right 
and wrong current among men, your conduct 
toward God calls for judgment without mercy. 
And if there be not immediately awakened the 
contrition of sincere repentance, you have nothing 
to expect but the most unsparing visitations of 
wrath.”—Farrparrn’s Ezekiel, p. 257.—W. F.] 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


(See Doct. Reflec. on ch. xx. and ch. xvi.) 


1. As contrast is an inherent element in all 
human development, so through the people xa-’ 
oxnv, among the peoples, a dualism immediately 


accompanies the evolution of the triad of thie 
patriarchs to the dodecad, in its relativeness (of the 
3 to the 4) to the world as a permeating influence. 
The two foci of the ellipse illustrate for us the 
history of the chosen people in their orbit. Even 
in Gen. xlix. (comp. therewith Deut. xxxiii.), 
Joseph, as against Judah, is prominent compared 
with the others. If the first position in the 
camp was allotted to Judah, and a signally large 
extent of territory in Canaan bestowed on it, to 
Joseph (and Ephraim took precedence of Manas- 
seh, Gen. xlviii.) belonged the distinction of 
furnishing the nation with Joshua, the leader of 
the host and conqueror of Canaan, as well as ot 
long retaining the tabernacle in its midst. (For 
the independence of Ephraim in the time of the 
judges, comp. Judg. viii. 12; Ps. lxxyiii.) The 
jealousy which obtained between the two appears, 
after Saul’s death, in the kingdom of Ishbosheth. 
Only the centralizing personality of a David was 
capable of unifying the existing dualism. Yet 
the fire of discord, which continued to smoulder 
beneath outward harmony, nourished the rebel- 
lion of Absalom and the revolt of Sheba. Under 
Solomon, it is true, the glory of the nation silenced 
for the time the variance of the two tribes; but 
Solomon’s polytheistic aberration from the mono-/ 
theistic path introduced an additional element of 
division. When sin, including that of Rehoboam 
and the seceding tribes, had in this way aceom- 
plished the division into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, this result of sin was at the 








same time a judgment of God ; for which, however, 
the foundation was laid in that origins] dualism 
between Judah and Joseph-Ephraim, and the way 
paved, in the course of history. The form of the 
representation in our chapter rests on this view 
of the subject.’ 

2. One may regard Solomon’s polytheistic 
aberrations (é.g. 1 Kings xi. 5) as a refined pan- 
theism, or a more universal, more cosmical Jeho- 
visi ; yet his marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter, 
at the very beginning of his reign, must have 
exerted some influence on the religious attitude 
of the kingdom of the ten tribes. And how 
could the calf-worship of Jeroboam have been 
introduced without meeting universal opposition, 
unless previously, during Solomon’s reign, re- 
ligion and politics had taken a decided outward 
bias? Note also Solomon’s commercial relations 
with different countries, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, 
and especially his alliance with the Phoenicians. 
Thus a toleration sprang up under the influence 
of trate and intercourse, which necessarily became 
a religious toleration, and which was still farther 
defined by politics a3 a doctrine. The example of 
the kingacted on the people, and it is not surprising 
that Solomon’s connections with the world, and his 
heathen culture, found their echo in the craving of 
Ephraim and her associates for a heathen-worldly, 
revolutionary, anti-theocratic government. Solo- 
mon is herein to be compared to the church-father 
Augustine, to whom Roman Catholicism links 
itself, as the Reformation also falls back on him ; 
so with Solomon are connected the Song of Songa 
and the form of the apostasy of the ten tribes. 

3. The Egyptian bias of Solomon, which gained 


| national expression in the worship of the calves, 


was seconded by the policy of Jeroboam, who, 
imitating the example of Aaron at Sinai, trans- 
planted to Israelitish soil the worship which he 
had seen at Memphis and Heliopolis, 1 Kings 
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xii, 26 sq., 2. The Egyptian animal symbol- 
ism, which was thereby applied to Jehovah, was 
a new growth from old roots. Comp. ver. 8 in 
our chapter. This corrupt worship of Jehovah 
moved on the same line as ordinary idolatry 
(1 Kings xiv. 9), so that the one was as closely 
related to the other, as the second command- 
ment to the first. Hengst. remarks very justly : 
‘* By the introduction of the worship of images, 
a breach was made for heathenism, through which 
it rushed irresistibly.” 

4, As Egypt has a very ancient, original signi- 
ficance for the sacred history, so on the Egyptian 
monuments, even at a very early time, the Assy- 
rians, under the name ‘‘ Shari,” are represented 
as in conflict with the Egyptians. The Assyrians, 
who first broke into the kingdom. of Israel under 
Menahem, are, no doubt, to be considered in his- 
torical connection with that ancient kingdom ; 
but their military valour, which they made Israel 
feel, and which excited its longing for association, 
appears, however, to point to a recent fresh revival 
of the ancient Assyrian glory. Pul, to whom 
Menahem was tributary, was succeeded by Tiglath- 
Pileser, who led into captivity a portion of the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of the ten tribes ; to 
him Shalmaneser succeeded, who conducted a 
still more comprehensive deportation to Assyria, 
which became complete under his second succes- 
sor, Esar-haddon, so that the Israelitish kingdom 
was then made a full end of. 

5. The subversion of the kingdom*of Israel 
under its last king, Hosea, whom Shalmaneser 
had made tributary, took place, besides, on account 
of the hankering of the people after alliances with 
Egypt, which one might call the hereditary sin 
of the whole people (ver. 8) ; the attempted com- 
bination with Egypt against Assyria had provoked 
a new expedition by Shalmaneser. The destruc- 
tion of {srael was for Judah a ‘‘ Remember whence 
thou art fallen,” a memento mori (ver. 10). But 
even before this, Ahaz, the Ahab of the kings of 
Judah, as he had offered one of his sons to Moloch, 
so also he regarded the might of the Assyrians as 
better than the helpof Jehovah. Comp. the passage 
of Isaiah relative to him, and ver. 11 of our chapter. 
“Thy servant and thy son am I,” he had said to 
Tiglath-Pileser; ‘‘come up and deliver me.” 

6. The Babylonian-Chaldean power, which, like 
Judah, was dependent on Assyria, affected the ima- 
gination of Jerusalem so seductively in the time of 
the pious son of the godless Ahaz, that even Heze- 
kiah succumbed to the temptation. The expecta- 
tions entertained from Egypt had faded away, and 
the Lord had overwhelmed the Assyrians by His 
hand before Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii. 19); yet 
Hezekiah’s imagination lingers upon his treasures, 
and upon the embassy which the then vice-king of 
Babylon had sent to him (perhaps also, as Bunsen 
conjectures, ver. 14, frescoes of Babylonish heroes 
and warriors). The preponderating world-power 
seems to incline from Nineveh to Babylon. Per- 
haps the destruction of the Assyrian army under 
Sennacherib invited the Babylonians to revolt from 
Assyria. Niebuhr (The History of Assyria and 
Babylon) says concerning the relation of Babylon 
to Assyria; ‘‘ Assyria was by no means the foremost 
und most ancient people. The inhabitants of 
Shinar, the Babylonians, were so. The Ninevites 
had elevated themselves above them through 
bravery and good fortune, and the older race, to 
whom belonged the religious metropolis, the most 
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fertile soil, the origin of history, was compelled ta 
submit to the younger. Their constantly repeated 
attempts at revolt showed how bitterly the Baby- 
lonians felt this disgrace,” etc. Ezekiel confirms 
what Isaiah had formerly predicted to Hezekiah, 
to cool his carnal expectations from Baby‘on. 
The Chaldeans, after destroying Nineveh in com- 
bination with the Medes, ‘stepped into the place 
of the Assyrians for Judah as well as generally, 
and this also on the same arena” (Hitz.). Egypt 
maintained the same attitude toward Assyria as 
toward Babylon, and the kingdom of Judah, like 
that of Israel, was subverted through its political 
harlotries (vers. 19 sq., 27) with Egypt. 

7. Through this fatal significance of Egypt for 
the whole people, that motive of the Decalogue, 
““Who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage,” acquires a striking 
political prominence. 

8. When the people which had come out of 
Chaldea in Abraham, in the end returns to Chal- 
dea, the circle of their natural history is com- 
pleted. The beginning is also the end. ‘‘ More- 
over it is noteworthy,” says Ziegler, ‘‘ that as the 
dispersion of mankind into all lands proceeded 
from Babylon, now the Jewish people, or at least 
the kingdom of Judah, is carried away to Babylon.” 
“‘The whole history, from the exodus till now, 
was a constant provoking of God; therefore it 
must at last drink a cup full of indignation.” 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘We are called Christians, children 
of the one heavenly Father ; but do we also bear 
ourselves worthily of the name?” (Srcox.)—The 
two women, Oholah and Oholibah, in their re- 
semblance and difference.—‘‘ Oh that all young 
women from their youth up would deport them- 
selves modestly and chastely! What honour and 
peace of conscience it would procure for them in 
old age! Job xxvii. 6” (Srcx.).—‘‘ One can fall 
from the greatest light into the greatest darkness 
and folly, if one be faithless to the grace which 
has been received” (TUB. Brs.).—‘* That is spiritual 
adultery, when souls fall away from the Creator to 
the creature” (LUTHER).—‘‘ Since body and soul 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost, He wills that 
we should preserve both pure and holy, and for- 
bids all unchaste deeds, gestures, words, thoughts, 
desires, and whatever may excite one thereto” 
(Herb. Car., quest. 109).—The youth of a people 
in its charm and perils.—Harlotry, in all its forms, 
stains before God, burdens the conscience, and 
also brings disgrace before men.—The allurements 
of Egypt for Israel.—The coarseness of apostasy 
from God amid all the refinement of so-called 
culture.—For the sake of truth, God’s word speaks 
of fleshly things as they are, and as men practise 
them ; discloses hidden things, and shows them in 
their naked deformity. — Plain speaking is not 
attractive; flowery ambiguities are of the devil. 
—True religion leads to fellowship with God.— 
‘*A Christian congregation is a spiritual mother, 
which should honour God through its sons and 
daughters” (CR.). 

Ver. 5 sq. ‘‘ Under the guise of piety they com- 
mitted the worst abominations, As adulteresses 
foist the children which are the fruit of adultery 
upon their own husbands, so would Jeroboam alse 
serve the true God under the calf-image” (STox.), 
—‘‘To yield oneself unreservedly to Gol is not tc 
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throw oneself away” (HEnast.). — ‘To expect 
help from men, to rely on them, to depart from 
God for the sake of profit, honours, ete., is adultery 
or harlotry in religion” (Stox.).—‘*To fear God 
is the true politics.”—Ver. 6. ‘‘ He who forsakes 
God is easily carriedsaway by semblances, dress, 
splendour, honours, and such like” (Stex.).— 
“* How highly the earthly and carnal mind values 
the friendship and favour of the rich and great !|”" 
(B. B.) — Ver. 7. He who holds fellowship with 
the world must also go after its idols. —The friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God, is idolatry. 
—Ver. 8. ‘‘ Behold the power of youthful habit ! 
What has been instilled into one in the years of 
youth usually remains with one all life through ” 
(Herm. -Horr.).—{M. Henry: “This corrupt dis- 
position in the children of Israel, when they were 
first formed into a people, is an emblem of that 
original corruption which is born with us and is 
woven into our constitution, a strong bias towards 
the world and the flesh. This sinful tendency of 
theirs was bred in the bone with them, and would 
never out of the flesh, though Egypt had been a 
house of bondage to them. Thus the corrupt 
affections and inclinations which we brought into 
the world with us we have not lost, nor got clear 
of, but still retain them, though the iniquity we 
were born in was the source of all the calamities 
which human life is liable to.”—W. F.]—Ver. 9 
sq. ‘‘God excites those against us for punishment, 
to please whom we have sinned” (O.).—Lovers 
and scourges.--Honour makes a name for one, so 
also does dishonour. 

Ver. 11 sq. Judah must therefore have been 
more corrupt, since she did not take warning by 
Israel’s punishment, and since she misused, or at 
least neglected to use, so much greater grace, 
which would have enabled her to resist. —‘‘ Those 
who go the same way also reach the same place” 
(Stcx.).—The dangerous power of the imagina- 
tion.—‘*‘ Worldly glory seduces the worldly mind” 
(SreK.).—Ver. 14 sq. Seeing and longing.—‘‘ So 
men now-a-days are chieily enamoured of that 
which is nothing ; for what is all our honour, 
delight, external prosperity, nobility, dignity, 
and glory, our power and strength, but a picture 
in which there is no reality!” (B. B.)—Ver. 16. 
**So it comes to pass, unless one makes a 
covenant with his eyes not to look on worldly 
glory, and that which is alien to him, that he is 
presently absorbed in it, and turns away from 
God” (B. B.).—Ver. 17. One must not paint the 
devil on the wall.—Love becomes passion, and 
passion becomes satiety, yea, hatred.—‘‘ Estrange- 
ment is the usual end of impure love, of the self- 
ishness concealed under it” (HENcsr. ).—‘* Friend- 
ship and fellowship in sin are of short duration” 
(St.). —Ver. 18. He who gives himself up to 
false friends often loses thereby the true Friend, 
the Lord.—Ver. 19 sq. It is sad when one goes 
back to his earlier sins.—‘‘ When one lives besti- 
ally, he cannot be pictured otherwise than as a 
beast” (B. B.).—Ver. 21. ‘‘The falling back into 
the old sin is like a visit which is made to her 
whom one should hate and avoid” (HENGsT.). 

Ver. 22 sq. The wicked are punished through 
the wicked.—At a death-bed there is often a great 
gathering from bygone days. Our sins, and 
those with whom we have sinned, surround us on 
every side.—Ver. 25 sq. ‘‘The ungodly have no 
power over God’s people, unless they are given up 
to them by God” (St.). — Dreadful jndgments 
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presuppose dreadful sins.—‘‘ We should not wait 
till God drags us away from sin with violence” 
(O.).—Ver. 27. ‘“*What God’s goodness and pa- 
tience could not accomplish, that the wickedness 
and tyranny of men shall bring about” (StcK.).— 
Every one receives at last his due.—Ver. 28 sq. 
He who surrenders himself to sin shall be sur- 
rendered to punishment. Hate spares not.— 
What love covers, hate discloses. The unclothing 
through punishment shows well what the clothing 
through grace is.—Ver. 30 sq. Yea, he who 
expects to cleanse himself otherwise than through 
the blood and Spirit of Christ, pollutes himself 
still more by idolatry. —‘‘ Like sins, like punish- 
ments” (Tis. Brs.).—‘‘ Him whom thou hast 
followed in life, thou shalt also followin death ” 
(Srcx.).—‘‘He who accepts not the cup of sal- 
vation, must drink the cup of wrath” (Sr.).— 
Ver. 34, It must be drunk out. As we have 
sided with lust, God sides with punishment.—The 
dreadful nail-test. —‘‘ In righteous judgment God 
causes sinners to be punished in the members in 
which they have sinned” (St.).—Ver. 35. ‘‘To 
remember God is the summary of all godliness, 
as, on the contrary, to forget God is a summary of 
all ungodliness ; therefore God comprehends all in 
this one, at the close of the catalogue of sins’ 
(JABLONSKY). — ‘‘ The sieve of man’s memory 
retains only husks—that which is useless” (Sr. ).— 
[‘‘Men need no more to sink them than the weight 
of their own sins ; and those who will not part 
with their lewdness and whoredoms must bear 
them.”—M. Hxnry. ] 

Ver. 36 sq. Comp. at ch. xx. 4.—God is not 
silent with His sentence, and even the judgments 
of God hasten like His grace. That which seems 
to be delay is long-suffering ; but during it, sin 
ripens all the more quickly for judgment.—Ver. 
37. As they literally shed blood, so also in the 
services of idolatry, fleshly impurity found place. 
—Judah and Israel as Medea.—He who serves 
Venus and Bacchus offers to them also his children. 
—Ver. 38 sq. How largely profanation of the 
Sabbath is the fashion now-a-days also !—‘‘To 
run from the harlot-house to God’s house, from 
murder to the place of prayer, from sin to sing- 
ing, is not pleasing to God” (Srox.). — ‘‘ Self- 
invented, hypocritical worship of God dishonours 
Him, more than love of the world” (Rrcur.). 
—From sin to sin,—thus ruin is reached ; that 
was the way of Oholah and Oholibah.—‘‘ What 
holy thing is there which the sinner does not 
profane!” (Stox.)— ‘‘They considered neither 
place nor time” (JzERomE). — Ver. 40 sq. ‘‘ The 
society of the ungodly should not be wished, still 
less sought for” (Stcx.).— ‘‘Those who are 
separate from God go in quest of men” (STox.).— 
‘« The sinner wishes in all things to be pleasing to 
men ; why not to God?” (Stox. )— Washing them- 
selves for men, remaining unclean before God: 
thus hypocrites act.—How much of the activity 
of social organizations is here literally described ! 
—Ver. 43 sq. ‘‘The longer a man continues in 
sin, the more shameless he hecomes”’ (StT.).— 
Ver. 45. God’s righteousness mukes even of the 
Chaldeans ‘‘ righteous men.’’—Ver. 46. ‘‘ When 
the judgment-hour strikes, judge and executioner 
are found so ready that they only require to be 
called” (Strox.). — Ver. 48 sq. ‘‘ Even still, 
although wen will not depart from sin, they 
must depart from life” (L.).—Bad examples, 
through God’s overruling, may serve a good end 
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12. The Marking down of the Event that has taken place (the Symbolical Discourse and the 
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Virtual Sign) (ch. xxiv.). 


And the word of Jehovah came to me in the ninth year, in the ‘tenth 
month, on the tenth [aay] of the month, saying, Son of man, write [register] 
thee the name of the day, this same day ; the king of Babylon has assailed 
Jerusalem on this game day. And utter a parable against the house of 
rebelliousness, and say to them, Thus saith the Lord J ehovah, Set on a caldror, 
set it on, and also pour water into it. Gather its pieces into it, every good piece, 
thigh and shoulder ; fill [it] with the choice of the bones. Take the choice 
of the flock, and also a wood-pile under it for the bones ; let it boil and boil, 
so that its bones be sodden in the midst of it. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Woe to the bloody city! the caldron in [on] which its rust is, and 
whose rust hath not gone out of it! piece for piece bring it out ; no lot has 
fallen upon it. For her blood is in the midst of her; on the bare rock she 
has put it; she poured it not upon the earth, that it might be covered with 
dust. To make fury to ascend, to execute vengeance, I have put her blood 
on the bare rock, that it should not be covered. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, Woe to the bloody city ! also I will make the pile great. 
Heap on wood, kindle the fire, make ready the flesh, and let the fat be 
melted, and let the bones be burned up. And set it empty upon its coals, 
that it may be hot, and its brass glow, and its uncleanness in the midst of it 
be melted, and that its rust should cease. It has wearied labours, and its 
much rust went not forth from it ; into the fire its rust! In thy filthiness is 
lewdness ; because I purged thee, and thou wast not purged, thou shalt no 
more be purged from thy filthiness until I cause My fury to rest on thee. I, 
Jehovah, have spoken ; it comes, and I do; I will not slacken, nor spare, nor 
repent ; according to thy ways, and according to thy works, they shall judge 
thee: sentence of the Lord Jehovah.—And the word of Jehovah came to me, 
saying, Son of man, behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes 
with a stroke ; and thou shalt not mourn nor weep, neither shall thy tears 
flow. Groan, be still, make not mourning for the dead, bind the tire of thy 
head about thee, and put thy shoes upon thy feet, and cover not the beard, 
and eat not the bread of men. And I spake to the people in the morning, 
and in the evening my wife died; and I did in the morning as I was com- 
manded. And the people said to me, Wilt thou not tell us what this [imports] 
to us that thou doest [it]? And I said to them, The word of Jehovah came 
to me, saying, Say to the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Behold, I will profane My sanctuary, the pride of your strength, the desire 
of your eyes, and the pity of your soul, and your sors and your daughters 
whom ye have left shall fall by the sword. And ye shall do as I have done; 
ye shall not cover the beard, and the bread of men ye shall not eat. And 
your tires shall be upon your heads, and your shoes on your feet ; ye shall 
not mourn nor weep ; and ye shall pine away in your iniquities, and sigh one 
to another. And Ezekiel is unto you for a portent ; according to all that he 
hath done shall ye do ; when it cometh, then ye shall know that I am the 
Lord Jehovah. And thou, son of man, shall it not be, in the day when I 
take from them their stronghold, the delight of their glory, the desire of their 
eyes, and the wish of their souls, their sons and their daughters; That in 
that day he that is escaped shall come to thee, to cause the ears to hear it? 
On that day thy mouth shall be opened [at the same time] with him that is 
escaped, and thou shalt speak, and shalt be no more dumb ; and thou shalt 
be to them for a portent ; and they shall know that I am Jehovah. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


The threatened judgment of Jerusalem and 
Judah is now a fact. The whole previous pre- 
paration for it, and therewith the first part of the 
book—the prophecy of judgment—close with 
this chapter. Looking back from this point, the 
detailed division with respect to the symbolism 
of numbers which was stated in the Introduction 
justifies itself. 1. Under the divine mission of 
the prophet (ch. i.-iii. 11) there was shown first 
of all, in the ¢wo sections (ch. i. and ch. ii. -iii. 
11), the mutual opposition between God and the 
people. 2. The first carrying out. of his divine 
commission (ch. iii. 12-vii. 27) fell, through the 
determining influence of the more special rela- 
tion to God, into the three sections (ch. ili. 12- 
27; iv. 1-v 17; ch. vi. vii.). 3. The succeeding 
instances of his fulfilment of his commission (ch. 
Viii.—xxiv.), on the other hand, in passing over to 
the subject of the secularized people, made the 
number four significant in the first section (ch. 
Viii.—xi. ), the ¢wo of contrast in the second (ch. xii. 
1-20), and—as this whole third division, like the 
second, is also governed by the number three— 
after prominence had been given to the fact that 
the people of God had become like the world, and 
after their opposition to Jehovah had been em- 

hasized afresh, there followed, in the third section 
of the third division of this first part of the 
book, éwelve sub-sections, according to the num- 
ber of the tribes of the whole people, with a 
notification, in the eleventh of these, that Judah 
and Israel were parted from each other, ch. xii. 21- 
xxiv. 27. 


Vers. 1,2. The Accomplished Fact. 


Ver. 1. To the accomplished fact corresponds 
the date, with which are to be compared the 
previously-mentioned dates, ch. i., viii. xx., and 
therewith 2 Kings xxv. 1; Jer. lii. 4, xxxix. 1; 
Zech. viii. 19. The synagogue still observes the 
lay as a fast.—Ver. 2. After formal prominence 
las been given to the day by Ezekiel’s being 
required to write down not only its name, but 
the day itself (pyy, comp. ch. ii. 3), its historical 


substance, 01 that which happened in it, is stated 
as the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 19D is: to lie hard upon (Ps. 


Ixxxviii. 7), as 45 is used in Ps. xxxii. 4 of 
the hand of God. 


Vers. 8-14. The Symbolical Discourse. 


Ver. 3. As whet follows is expressly denoted 
asa by in (comp. at ch. xii. 22, xvii. 2), and the 
caldron is merely that of ch. xi. 3, of course no 
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external symbolical action is to be supposed here, 
but thereby the supposition of such action in the 
other passages is made all the more probable 
(comp. ch. xii., iv., v.). Comp. besides, ch. ii. 5, 
etc.—The repeated. demand, expressing urgent 
haste, set on, is at the same time sarcastic; fetch 
their caldron (ch. xi. 3): Nebuchadnezzar has 
planted himself before their walls; presently it 
may become apparent how far their proverb was 
a true word. The ‘“‘pouring in” of the water 
will, as it were, prevent a possible oversight by 
which the caldron could be injured. Don’t forget 
the water; the next and chief concernment is with 
the inhabitants. They are the pieces, Ver. 4 
It is possible that there is an allusion in Dx 


(‘*to sweep together,” comp. therewith ch. xxii. 
19) to those who fled before the Chaldeans from 
the country into the city, and in pn) (‘‘to 


cut in pieces’) to the sword which hung threaten- 
ingly over all. The ;— relates to those who 


come into consideration (ch. xxi. 17) for the 
caldron (Jerusalem). They are described as the 
marrow and strength of the population, as the 
best who are still in the land, as the choice even 
of the bones. Many interpreters distinguisn the 
people of quality, the wealthy, the princes, the 
king, as the bones. It is perhaps more correct to 
regard the expression as hinting at the high 
opinion of themselves, entertained by the natives 
of Jerusalem (ch. xi. 15).—Ver. 5 specifies the 
whole by the choice of the flock, to wit, sheep 
or, goats, of which those pieces are made; and 
then mentions the fuel, 434, a round piled-up 
heap, composed of wood (like strues), as is evi- 
dent from the connection, and especially from 
ver. 10, so that the genitive, as is also imme- 
diately explained, betokens the destination ; for 
as the bones likewise (which were even brought 
for the special purpose) are to be sodden, the 
wood-pile under the caldron (with reference to 
the investment of the city round about) must 
therefore be requisite. [Fairbairn translates the 
clause in ver. 5: ‘‘and also pile the bones under 
it,” and adds in explanation: ‘‘ What the pro- 
phet means is, that the best, the fleshiest parts, 
full of the strongest bones, representing the most 
exalted and powerful among the people, were to 
be put within the pot and boiled; but that the 
rest, the very poorest, were not to escape: these, 
the mere bones as it were, were to be thrown as a 
pile beneath, suffering first, and, by increasing 
the fire, hastening on the destruction of the 
others. “95 is proverly a noun, a pile; literally: 
And also let there be a pile of the bones under- 
neath, The expression cannot signify, with Hav., 
a pile of wood for the bones; for 435 is simply a 
pile, not a pile of wood, and when coupled with 
bones can only mean a heap of these.”—W. F.} 
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AM, ‘the boiling,” found here only, and that in” 
a plural form, strengthens the idea of the verb in 
this interest. bia = ‘‘to be cooked.” 

Ver, 6 oe with DD the explanation, but 


at the same time a something additional, a new 
element. In the previous part of the similitude, 
the fate of the city is symbolized with regard to 
those who are present in Jerusalem; the actual 
fact of the commencement of the siege by the 
Chaldeans (ver. 2) is also brought into view— 
therefore woe, etc. (ch. xvi. 23)—ch. xxii. 2. 
The mention of the blood leads to the new fea- 
ture in the amplification of the similitude, namely, 


the rust, nxbn, by which can be meant a stain 


made by burning, or, still better, the rust-stain 
formed on metal by the influence of ere 
whereby it is eaten away ; comp. Jas. v. 3; the 
ruddy colour being well adapted to represent 
blood. [Homer sometimes nods. Who ever 
heard betore of the ‘‘ruddy colour” of verdi- 
gris!? Schroeder must have forgotten that 
“the caldron” is a caldron of brass.—W. F. 
Thus judgment is motived by the guilt of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The destruction from 
without merely completed that which had begun 
long before, from within. That such rust is not 
done away, means that the shed blood having 
remained unavenged (ver. 7), punishment must 
therefore be executed on the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem as a body (Deut. xxi. 7, 8).—The siege is 
not a testing which leads to repentance, so that 
ch. xi. 3 sq. could be fulfilled, but, as Ewald 
also understands the passage: ‘‘the pieces as 
many as there are pieces,” in other words, the in- 
habitants without distinction or exception shall 
be fetched out; and as the blood-rust adheres pro- 
perly to the inhabitants, and only in the figure to 
the ealdron, which however is also employed 
figuratively in relation to them, so 7}— doubtless 


refers in point of fact to the inhabitants; but it 
can be referred, so far as the figure is concerned, 
to the caldron, #.e. the city, although the most 
natural method would be to refer it to the rust, 
with which also harmonises the verb, which is 
twice used in regard to it—7AYY and ANY}. The 


rust thus goes out of the caldron, only when all 
the inhabitants go out at the same time, which 
may either be when they are led captive or when 
they are destroyed. The statement as to there 
being no lot only confirms this result; comp. 1 
Sam. xiv. 42; John i. 7. Under Jehoiakim and 
along with Jehoiachin, the choice of the people had 
been carried away.—Ver. 7 passes from the figure 
to the reality, namely, to the city, as representing 
the inhabitants, and states to what extent the rust 
continues unremoved (ch. xxii. 18, xxiii. 37). 
Comp. Lam. iv.12sq. Henesr.: Judicial murders 
perpetrated by the dominant party, e.g. Jer. xxvi. 
20 sq. mny (nny), from the idea of solidity 


rather than of dryness, which would have made 
it drink in that which was poured out; either 
the smooth and non-porous, or the glancing white 
rock is meant. [Ew. obscures the simple line 
of thought by taking the close of ver. 6 interro- 

tively: ‘‘Is not the lot fallen upon it, because 
er blood was in the midst of it?” and still more 
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by reading, with the Sept., the first person : 
“Upon the sunniest rock have I placed,” ete. | 
The shed blood is nothing hidden, —nothing which 
is covered over with dust (Lev. xvii. 13), but, Ver. 
8, notorious wickedness, which is made manifest 
under the rule of Divine Providence, and which 
calls down the vengeance of God, Gen. iv. 10, 11; 
Job xvi. 18; Isa. xxvi. 21. ‘God would make 
sin manifest, so that His judgment might be 
recognised as righteous” (HAv.). Jerusalem was 
distinguished by the openness and audacity with 
which it sinned; but the upshot of it all was 
simply, the bringing near of its judgment. The 
bold openness of the blood-shedding provoked the 
fury; the fact of its having remained unpunished 
provoked the vengeance of God. 

Ver. 9, like ver. 6, explanation, and a new 
third element. As the prophet in the similitude 
(ver. 5), so also Jehovah in fact. Or ‘IND Dow 


adds to the permitting of guilt to become ripe, the 
corresponding execution of punishment (ch. xvi. 
43), As God takes the matter in hand, 77379 


alternates with 435 (ver. 5), Isa. xxx. 33. But 


]] as the similitude is to be carried still farther, 


the prophet, Ver. 10, is enjoined to carry out the 
divine purpose (ch. xi. 6, xxi. 20). As to the 
fire, comp. ch. v. 4, x. 2, xv. 7.—With onn, 


from DOA, comp. ch. xxii. 15.—pp can mean: 


‘*to spice ;” Hengst.: ‘“‘ put in the spice” (sar- 
castic), which, however, fits into the connection 
with difficulty. The word means properly: to 
make soft. Kerri: to thoroughly boil the broth, 
Others, from its also meaning: ‘‘to make oint- 
ment,” translate it by: ‘‘stir the mixture.”— 
Ver. 11. The new element. We know from ch. x. 
2, i. 138, what its coalsare. That the caldron, i.e. 
the city, is also overtaken by the judgment, is 
a fact so natural, that Keil, in opposition to 
Hitzig, required to point for proof merely to ch. 
xxlil. 25, xvi. 41. The empty caldron, more- 
over, points back to ver. 6, as ver. 9 to ver. 5g so 
that with the renewed reference to the rust, the 
similitude is rounded to a conclusion. Its un- 
cleanness is its rust,—the blood-guilt, in which 
are especially included the polluting Moloch-offer- 
ings, ch. xxli. 3, 4, 15, 21, 22. As that which 
is before the inhabitants is not a time of testing, 
so that which the city is to experience is not the 
burning out of evil, or purification.—Ver. 12. 


nxbn DYNA Gesen. translates: ‘‘ With hard 


labour it (the caldron) wearies me.” Many render 
the close of the verse : ‘‘in the fire,” or: ‘ through 
the fire its rust.” Fruitless efforts (comp. ver. 13) 
at purification are meant. According to Hitz. : 
‘‘ through such extreme heat to remove the rust” 
(Jer. vi. 29); so that a pause of expectation re- 
quires to be imagined between vers. 11 and 12, 
which, however, is arbitrarily assumed. J. D. 
Micu.: ‘‘ When verdigris has eaten very deeply 
into it, copper is made red-hot in the fire, and 
cooled in water, when the rust falls off in scales, 
ett. It can be partially dissolved by the applica- 
tion of vinegar. Only one. must not think of 
a melting away of the rust by the fire, since in 
that case the copper would necessarily be melted 
along with it. Also through the mere heating 
the greater part can be loosened, so that it can 
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be rubbed off.” MHengst. mentions the severe 
labour of the true servant of the Lord, Isa. xlix. 
4, [DurTcH ANNoTATIONS: “ She hath wearied 
(me with) vanities, making such a continual stir 
by her idolatries, heathenish covenants, intestine 
oppression, lying, hypocrisy, and all manner of 
wicked devices, whereby she would underprop 
her ruinous condition and keep off threatened 
destruction, instead of repenting and turning 
unto me, whereunto I exhorted them by my pro- 
phet with such patience and forbearance, and 
admonished them so faithfully and frequently 
with sore threatenings, that I am even grown 
weary of it, they being not (in the least) bettered, 
but grown still more obstinate and hardened 
thereby.”—W. F.] While the much rust is des- 
tined for the fire, so that the caldron, in contrast 
to it, does not come into account, the fate of the 
caldron at the same time becomes evident.—Ver. 
13, departing from the figure, addresses Jeru- 
salem, Hirz.: ‘fon account of thy unchaste 
uncleanness.” So also most interpreters. The 
degeneracy of the people is described as one in 
which the death-deserving crime of lewdness 
forms the characteristic element. 

[HENDERSON : ‘‘The impurity of the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem was of the most atrocious cha- 
tacter. fH}, crime, deliberate wickedness, is a 


term employed to denote a criniinal act, perpe- 
trated on set purpose. Root, py, éo think, devise, 


wrpose ; mostly used in a bad sense. Jehovah 

ad used a variety of means, both physical and 
moral, to restore them to purity, but they had 
produced no effect. It remained now only for the 
Chaldeans to do theirwork. The decree was irre- 
vocable, and the execution inevitable.” —W. F.] 

Comp. ch. xxiii. 44, 48, xvi. 27, 42, etc. (Lev. 
Xvill. 20.) While they degenerated to such an 
extent, both politically and religiously, they with- 
drew themselves from the influence of the efforts 
made by Jehovah, who by word (promise and 
threatening) and deed (chastisements and deliver- 
ances) was all the while bent on the purifying of 
Israel. All promulgation of law was designed to 
effect the separation of the people from the heathen 
world, and their purification from innate corrup- 
tion (2 Chron. xxxvi. 15). The judgment which 
has overtaken them brings to an end these fruit- 
less efforts for their purification, and every pro- 
spect of their being cleansed. Henceforth—that 
is the immediate future of Israel—the furv of 
God rests on them. Comp. at ch. v. 13 (Jer. 
xiii. 27; Isa. iv. 4).—Ver. 14. The close of 
the symbolical discourse. Comp. ch. xxiii. 34, 
v. 18.~Ch. xxi. 12.—Ch. xvii. 24.—Ch. vii. 3, 
8, 27.—y 5, either with reference to persons: to 


let the guilty go free (GESEN.), or in a neuter 
sense, which is the preciser idea: to depart from 
My word through a procedure not conformable to 
it.—(Ch. xx. 44.) Ch. xxiii. 24, 45.—The words 
which are here added by the Sept. (were they fol- 
lowing a different version ?) are inserted by Hitz. 
and Ew. as conformable to the text. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON VERS. 6-14. 


[‘* After having briefly given the ground of the 
parabolical description, the prophet proceeds, in 
vers. 6-14, to make special and pointed applica- 
tion of it. His leading object is to show that it 
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was the excessive and inveterate wickedness of 
the people which provoked, and even rendered 
necessary, the severe dealing to which they were 
subjected. 

‘* All measures of a less extreme kind had been 
tried in vain ; those were now exhausted ; and as 
the iniquity appeared to be entwined with the 
whole fabric and constitution of things, nothing 
remained but to subject all to the crucible of a 
severe and overwhelming catastrophe. This is 
represented by keeping the caldron on the fire till 
its contents were stewed away, and the very bones 
burnt. And as if even this were not enough, as 
if something more were necessary to avenge and 
purge out such scandalous wickedness, the caldron 
itself must be kept hot and burning till the pollu- 
tion should be thoroughly consumed out of it. 
The wicked city must be laid in ruins. It is the 
very same thought which occurs in Isa. iv. 4, 
where the filth of the daughters of Zion is said to 
be washed away, and the blood of Jerusalem to be 
purged from the midst of it by the spirit of judg- 
ment and the spirit of burning ; only, after the 
manner of our prophet, the image is extended to 
many minute and particular details. In plain 
terms, the Lord was no longer going to deal with 
them by half-measures ; their condition called for 
the greatest degree of severity compatible with 
their preservation as a distinct and separate people, 
and so the indignation of the Lord was to rest on 
them till a separation was effected between them 
and sin.”—FAatrBarrn’s Eekiel, pp. 261, 262.— 


Vers. 15-27. The Virtual Sign (the Silence of 
Exkiel). 


Ver. 16. "Nd, what the eyes desire, 1 Kings 
xx. 6, what they rest on with affection. — 75319, 
from 59), ¢o smite, can be : overthrow, calamity, 


and means here sudden death. So much the 

more natural would those gestures and expres- 

sions of feeling be which were forbidden to him. 
Shp is almost always used of lamentation for 


the dead. Even the tears which were so natural 
(thy), not to speak of ‘‘ weeping,” were not 
allowed to him, 1 Cor. vii. 29.—Ver. 17. The 
feeling of grief God does not forbid, only its loud, 
outward expression ; the pain felt in regard toa 
private experience shall be dumb, just as the uni- 
versal experience symbolized by it must absorb 
every private sorrow. The opposite of the mourn- 
ing which was made for the dead (pny is placed 


expressively at the beginning of the clause) is 
described in detail. 4x5 is a ‘“‘head-ornament” 


(Isa. lxi. 8) in general (ver. 23), not exclusively 
that of the priest ; peovle laid it aside in times of 
mourning, and went bareheaded—comp. however, 
Deut. xiv. 1; strewed ashes upon their heads, 
Lam. ii. 10; went barefooted, 2 Sam. xv. 30; 
covered, as did lepers, the lower part of their 
face, Mic. iii. 7—the beard, as man’s adornment ; 
obtained food from other people, as from neigh- 
bours, who sent it to the house, in contiadistine- 
tion to the food prepared by themselves at other 
times, Jer. xvi. 7.—Ver. 18. As Ezekiel spake to 
the exiles in the morning, namely, ver. 3 sq., 
and his wife died in the evening, the directions 
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which he received for his behaviour in regard to 
this event, and which he complied with on the 
morning after the death, were communicated to 
him on the same day with the symbolical discourse. 
{Hengst. refers the ‘‘ speaking” to the communi- 
_ sation of the divine command to the people, and 
nakes the prophet appear before them on the suc- 
ceeding morning with the intelligence that his wife 
had dicd the previous evening, when he acted in the 
already-mentioned symbolical manner. }—Ver. 19 
(ch, xii. 9) assumes that the death of the pro- 
phet’s wife has become known to the people, 
since their question is occasioned by the incon- 
sistency of his behaviour with that fact. As it is 
inexplicable when considered in relation to him- 
self, the inquiry as to its bearing on them springs 
to their lips. —»5 either stands for wp, or is to 





be explained thus: For thou doest it for us ; in rela- 
tion to thyself thou wouldst necessarily have acted 
otherwise. [The expressions which Hengst. has 
not hesitated to employ may be quoted on 
account of their singularity : ‘‘The prophet ap- 
pears merely as a holy actor” (!); ‘‘ We have to 
do with a mere figure,” with a ‘‘ fact of the holy 
hantasy ;”’ Ezekiel may have had ‘‘no wife at 
all,” ete. | 
Ver. 20. The explanation of his conduct fol- 
lows, as he was divinely commissioned, to give it, 
—vVer. 21—namely, that what had happened to 
himself, whereby he is placed before them in a 
more impressive manner as the representative of 
the house of Israel, as the exiles’ ‘‘ companion in 
tribulation,” was a type of that which was about 
to happen to them. As the expressions show, 
the wife of Ezekiel must typify the temple ; her 
death represents especially its desecration, when 
Jehovah allows it to fall into the hands of the 
heathen (ch. vii. 22), whereby the symbol of his 
marriage-relation to Israel, the dwelling together, 
disappears. If this relation between the wife and 
the temple is established—comp. ver. 16—by the 
expression: D5) Jom, then the temple on its 


part symbolizes all the possessions and power of 
Tsrael. To its existence in their midst they ap- 
pealed against their brethren, ch. xi. 15; and to 
this they trusted amid all their wickedness and 
apostasy, ch. viii. 6; Jer. vii. 4. Pride of your 
strength,—since they took pride: in it as their 
strength. Comp. Lev. xxvi. 19.—Note the alli- 


teration in Sino and “19ND ; according to 


Hengst.: ‘‘the sympathy of your soul,” since the 
soul that is inwardly united with it suffers with 
it (?); GesEN.: ‘‘what your soul desires, loves.” 
The following would correspond better with its sig- 
nification elsewhere (ch. vii. 4), namely : that your 
soul would spare, — pledging life itself for it. 
(Dutch Trans. : the sparing of your souls. )}—In the 
symbolical significance of Ezekiel’s wife for Israel, 
next to the special relation to the temple, the 
bore come into consideration, — the sons and 

aughters; in the symbol, sudden death ; as to 
the people, death by violence. (Hrrz.: ‘‘On the 
oceasion of the expatriation, many parents may 
have been obliged to leave their children with 
relatives, from their being of too tender age to 
accompany them.” Perhaps also they could be 
left behind in expectation of better times. )}—Ver. 
22. In regard to both the relations referred to, the 
exiles addressed shall imitate Ezekiel; comp. ver. 
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17.—Ver. 23. Vers. 17, 16. The direct applica- 
tion of what has gone before, which is made by 
the prophet to his companions in exile, gives a 
symbolical character to what has been said, which — 
becomes all the clearer, as what is exactly meant 
is immediately expressed, namely ; Ye shall pine 
away in your iniquities, etc. (ch. iv. 17), which 
describes a state of inward and personal woe 
which is destitute of all comfort (Isa. l 1, 
lix. 2).— pM) is the pressing out of the breath in 


lowing and also in roaring ; here it corresponds ta 
what is said of Ezekiel in ver. 17,—a sighing with 
groans, and that of the one to the other, instead 
of the former mutual interchange of complaints, 
wishes, and hopes. [Hiv. and others understand 
it as: pain and sorrow on account of sin, which 
is said neither here nor in Ley. xxvi. 39 ; EIcu.: 
dull indifference at the downfall of Jerusalem in 
consequence of the misery of banishment ; Ew.: 
astupified, unrepentant state of mind ; many : fear 
and shame before the Chaldeans among whom they 
dwelt. Hitz. makes them growl one to another 
like bears, discontentedly seeking the source of 
their misfortune in others instead of in them 

selves ; Hengst.: despair.] As, in the prophet’ 

case, the misfortune of his wife’s death disappears 
in the deep shadows of the overthrow of Jerusalem 
and Judah, so all the personal feelings of the exiler 
shall be absorbed in this destruction of the last 
remnant of the kingdom and city. One and an- 
other shall be benumbed with pain, so that no 
comfort shall come from any quarter ; on the con- 
trary, a desolating feeling of guilt shall be gene- 
ral, —such shall be their knowledge of the Lord.— 
Ver, 24. Comp. at ch. xii. 6.—Ver. 14. ,— is 


referred by many tover. 26. The introduction of 
Ezekiel’s name completes the personal type. 

[‘‘ It appears to us almost unaccountable how 
any person of ordinary discernment should under- 
stand the prophet here to mean, that those Jews 
were to receive the coming catastrophe in a cal- 
lous and indifferent manner, sullenly yielding to 
their fate, but without any sensible movement 
of the springs of sorrow and regret. Yet such ig 
the view taken of the passage by some leading 
commentators abroad (in particular, by Eichhorn, 
Ewald, Hitzig), although the express declaration 
at the close, and the whole character of the repre- 
sentation, plainly lead to an opposite conclusion. 
In the typical part of the delineation, it was not 
because the prophet was insensible to the loss he 
sustained by the death of his wife that he was to 
abstain from the habiliments and usages of mourn- 
ing ; but because there was another source of grief 
behind, of which this was but the sign and presage, 
and in itself so much greater and more appal- 
ling, that his spirit, instead of venting itself in 
expressions of sorrow at the immediate and osten- 
sible calamity, was rather to brood in silent agony 
and concern over the more distressing evil it fore 
shadowed. And in like manner with the people, 
when all their fond hopes and visions were finally 
exploded—when the destruction of their beauti- 
ful temple and the slaughter of their sons and 
daughters came home to them as dreadful reali- 
ties, they could only refrain from bewailing the 
loss of what had so deep a hold on their desires 
and affections, by having come to discern in thia 
the sign of what was still greatly more dreadful 
and appalling. And what might that be but the 
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blood-stained guilt of their iniquities, which had | 


brought on the catastrophe? Had it been that 
portion of the people who dwelt at Jerusalem that 
the prophet here more immediately referred to, 
there might have been some room for supposing 
(with Pradus and others) that he pointed merely 
to the overawing terror of the enemy, and to the 
breathless horror and astonishment connected 
with the capture of the city, when he spake of 
such an arrest being laid on the common outgo- 
ings of grief. But it is the captives at Chebar of 
whom he more immediately speaks, who, he well 
knew, would be living in outward quiet, far re- 
moved from the scene of uproar and destruction. 
It could not, in their case, be the presence of a 
Babylonian host, or the turmoil and consterna- 
tion caused by the success of the Babylonian 
arms, which should check the customary expres- 
sions of grief; it would be the overwhelming 
sense that should then break in upon them of 
the iniquities to which they had clung with such 
fatal perverseness, absorbing their spirits, and 
turning their moanings into a new and higher 
direction. The agonies of bereavement would be 
in a manner lost under the self-inflicted pains of 
contrition and remorse (comp. ch, vii. 16). 

“Yet, while this seems obviously the meaning of 
the prophet’s announcement,—of the not mourn- 
ing in one way, and still pining away with dis- 
tress and sorrow in another, —the description must 
be understood with certain qualifications, and 
indeed is to be viewed as the somewhat ideal 
delineation of a state of things that should be 
found, rather than the exact and literal descrip- 
tion of what was actually to take place.. The 
representation would otherwise stand in palpable 
contrariety, as well with undoubted facts as with 
statements elsewhere made both by Ezekiel and 
by his great contemporary in Judea. That many, 
on the fall of Jerusalem, did really exhibit the 
usual signs of mourning, and give the fullest vent 
to their feelings of distress, may be inferred with 
the utmost certainty from what is written in the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, where we read of all 
the common symptoms and appliances of grief: 
‘elders sitting upon the ground, casting dust 
upon their heads, girding themselves with sack- 
cloth ;’ and the prophet himself—though he had 
been told not to lament or bemoan (ch. xvi. 5)— 
weeping till ‘his eyes failed with tears, and his 
liver was poured on the earth, for the destruction 
of the daughter of his people.’ Nay, while Ezekiel 
here speaks as if all the indications of mourning 
should be restrained at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, he had previously spoken of the people being 
so filled with distress on account of it, that ‘they 
should gird themselves with sackcloth, and have 
Laldness upon their heads’ (ch. vii. 18), and had 
himself also been instructed to howl and ery in 
contemplation ot the approaching troubles (ch. 
xxi. 12). There can be no doubt also, on the 
other side, that the conscience of sin, however 
powerfully it might work in some bosoms, and 
absorb other feelings, would be very far from 
being universally felt as it ought to have been. 
The prophets were by no means disposed to cherish 
exaggerated views on the subject. Jeremiah had 
even spoken of the people carrying their iniquities 
with them into other lands, and there serving 
ather gods day and night (ch. xvi. 13). And 
Ezekiel himself, in ch. xx., represents them as 
still needing, after they had been all scattered 


wmong the nations, to be brought as into the 
wilderness, that they might liere be dealt with 
for iniquities not yet forsake , and purged from 
still remaining abominations. 

“It is clear, therefore, that the description in 
the passage before us must not be understood in 
the absolute sense, as if it were intended to por- 
tray what was certainly to be realized among the 
people at large on the taking of Jerusalem. It is 
what should have been realized in all; but what, 
in point of fact, was to have its realization only 
in part. The people should, on the occurrences 
of such a fearful catastrophe, have sunk under an 
overpowering sense of their guilt and folly, and, 
like the prophet, turned the tide of their grief 
and mourning rather against the gigantic evil 
that lay behind, seen only in the chambers of 
imagery, than what outwardly appeared; they 
should have bewailed the enormous sins that had 
provoked the righteous displeasure of God, rather 
than the present troubles in which that displea- 
sure had taken effect. Their sorrow should have 
chiefly flowed in this more inward and spiritual 
direction, for it was here pre-eminently that the 
evil stood. And such, undoubtedly, was the case 
with the better and more enlightened portion of 
the people ; but many still cleaved to their idols, 
and would not receive the instruction given them, 
either by the prophet’s parabolical example, or by 
the reality of God’s afflicting dispensations.’-— 
FarrBairn’s Ezekiel, pp. 266-268.—W. F.] 

Ver. 25. The prominence given to the person 
of the prophet leads now to the announcement of 
a sign which is to be given him hereafter, and to 
the giving of an instruction for his procedure 
thereupon. And thou, ete. The statement is 
interrogative in its form, but assumes an affirma- 
tive answer. It is equivalent to: | ask thee, 
shall it, can it be otherwise? The time is ex- 
pressed as a definite day. A year and a half 
elapsed before then, ch. xxxiii. 21; comp. Jer. lii. 
—The delight of their glory means: that-in 
whose glory they delighted, ver. 21.—The wish 
of their souls, that to which they looked with 
longing and yearning. According to others: 
“the burden of their souls,’ namely, that which 
oppresses them. The sons and daughters are 
named along with the temple, without a connect- 
ing word, but as in ver. 21.— Ver. 26. The 
escaped is a definite person. [According te 
Hengst. : an ideal person, comprehending in him- 
self the whole host of those carried away ; others: 
a fugitive, one of their number.] As an eye- 
witness of what had been passed through, he will 
place the fact before the exiles as one which can- 
not be doubted.—Ver. 27. As he (which is also a 
virtual sign, namely, for the prophet) opens his 
mouth, Ezekiel does the same, who consequently 
has had to keep silence up to that time. The 
opening of the prophet’s mouth at the same time 
with that of the fugitive takes place in ch. xxxiii.; 
comp. vers. 21,22. The word of Jehovah, however, 
comes to the prophet in the interval, ch. xxv.- 
xxxii. As these prophecies are directed against 
non-Israelites, the silence of the prophet, which is 
introduce with ch. xxiv., must be regarded as re- 
lative, and be understood in reference to his dis- 
courses to Israel only : to them he will not speak in 
the present period ; he will do so only (ch. xxxiii.) 
when, with the renewal of his divine mission, 8 
‘‘new period for propheti speech” (HENGST.) 
shall open, comprehending the seccnd yart of hia 
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book. Comp. at ch. xxix. 21. 


the retrospective reference of ver. 27 (ch. xxxiii. 
22) to ch. iii. 26, 27 is unmistakeable (comp. 


there) ; so Ezekiel’s becoming dumb can be taken 
in relation to prophesying of mercy as distin- 
guished from prophesying of judgment, so that 
the meaning would be: Thou shalt then speak of 
mercy, and no more of judgment, which has 


become an accomplished fact. But therewith the 


prophet’s becoming dumb appears as a becoming 


silent touching mercy, and as a speaking concern- 
ing judgment, just as speaking, of this nature, was 


characteristic of the first part of the book ; so that 


the dumbness of Ezekiel affects, in the first place, 
the period up to the appearance of the fugitive 
from Jerusalem with the news of its downfall; but 
further, on its close, looks back on the whole period 
of the first part of the book, which it concludes, 
Thus it is evidently to be understood as a pro- 
phetic dumbness, not as silence in a general sense. 
The prophet speaks of judgment to foreign peoples, 
during the time which is to be assumed from our 
chapter, exactly as in the first part of the book, — 
the time of his silence as to mercy, he spoke to 
Israel. Thus his becoming silent is here also a 
virtual sign to Israel, just as it was so at an earlier 
time,ch. ili. 26, 27.—Through all this speech and 
silence (thus many refer it to the whole activity 
of the prophet), and in other ways, he is shown to 
have been a significant symbol to his fellow- 
countrymen. [DutTcuH Annotations: In that 
day, etc.; ‘‘As if God should say, Thou hast 
now sufficiently foretold my people of the miseries 
that are at hand, be now silent for a while till all 
things be clearly fulfilled and plain before their 
eyes; then shalt thou speak to them again for 
their comfort and instruction, that thou mayest 
thus be unto them and to My whole church in 
sundry ways a wonderful token of great things to 
come.”—W. F.] Hunesr.: ‘‘When the eye-wit- 
nesses report that all has happened as announced 
by him, he will become to them an object of won- 
der, they will recognise the Lord behind the son 
of man.” Itis more natural, however, to regard 
it as a simple repetition of ver. 24, as Ezekiel’s dull 
pain (ver. 17) prefigured not merely the feeling 
and behaviour of the exiles, but also God’s pain : 
it could be regarded, if one might so speak, as a 
striking symbol of the silence of the Judge in 
regard to Israel, after the sentence had been passed, 
which is now being executed,—of His still con- 
tinued silence towards His people concerning 
mercy. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. With the prediction of our chapter, comp. 
Doct. Reflec. on ch. xii. No. 4. ‘This discourse 
is peculiarly important,” says Hiiv., ‘owing to 
the definiteness of its prediction.” ‘‘The place 
on the Chebar where the prophet lived was 
distant from Jerusalem more than a hundred 
German miles; it was therefore impossible for 
Ezekiel to know by human means that the siege 
of Jerusalem had commenced on that very day ; 
and when it was afterwards ascertained that. the 
prediction had exactly corresponded with fact, it 
would be regarded as an invincible proof of his 
divine mission” ‘J. D. Mrcu.). Ew. makes the 
prophet act on that day ‘in an altogether 


As, now, this: 
second part, containing the prophecies of divine 
compassion, sets itself over against the first part 
which contains the prophecies of judgment, and 











animated way, as if the siege of the distant city 
had been set in array against himself.” He sup- 
poses also that the anticipation of soon losing his 
wife by a sudden stroke was a ‘‘ presentiment. ~ 
Umbreit interprets the matter in almost the same 
way, by regarding the wife of the prophet as 
“‘prostrated by a severe illness,” so that he fore- 
saw her speedy death. Hitz. admits that ‘‘any- 
thing fortuitous is not to be imagined ; and all the 
less, from the fact that we have here nothing to de 
with premonition, since the certainty of the tone, 
and the definiteness with which Ezekiel speaks of 
the subject, must rest on a proper knowledge of the 
fact.” With his decision in favour of a vaticinium 
post eventum, not only the prophetic, but also the 
moral character of Ezekiel falls to the ground. 

2. ‘The earth drinks in the blood which is 
righteously shed, or covers it, so that it is not 
avenged on him who shed it; on the other hand, 
it is said of the blood which is to be avenged, that 
the earth covers it not, or discloses it in its 
season, Job xvi. 18; Isa. xxvi. 21” (Cocc.). 

3. [‘* As to the principle of dealing, there is no 
essential difference between what God did then 
with Israel, and what He still does with those 
who stand in a similar relation to Him, and pur- 
sue a similar course. Where there is the profes- 
sion of a belief in God’s word, and a regard to 
God’s authority, though intermingled with much 
that is false in sentiment, or unrighteous in con- 
duct, there must still be dealings of severity and 
rebuke, to bring the professor, if possible, to a 
sense of his sinfulness, and lead him to renounce 
it; but, failing this, to vindicate concerning him 
the righteousness of God, and leave him without 
excuse if his iniquity should prove hisruin. In 
the case of sincere, God-fearing people, the severity 
exercised will always be attended with salutary 
results ; for they have the root of the matter in 
them, and are sure to profit by the chastening of 
the Lord. But with those who have the profes- 
sion only, without the principle of true godliness, 
the iniquity is clung to in spite of all the severity 
that is exercised, until the wrath falls on them 
to the uttermost. There is enough in New Testa- 
ment Scripture, and the experience of men under 
the present dispensation, to warrant us to expect 
so far a similarity in God’s method of procedure 
to the representation here given of His conduct 
toward Israel. But, on the other hand, a differ- 
ence may also be expected, in so far as His deal- 
ings now, in accordance with the genius of the 
new dispensation, respect men more as indivi- 
duals, less as public communities, and bear more 
immediately upon their inward state and spiritual 
relations. He who would regard aright the opera- 
tions of the Lord’s hand, and profit by the cor- 
rections of His rod of chastisement, must keep a 
watchful eye upon the things that concern his 
own experience and history. There may be signs 
of the divine displeasure sufficient to startle the 
tender conscience, and call for deep humiliation 
of spirit, while nothing appears outwardly wrong, 
and all may even wear a smiling aspect as far as 
regards social and public relations. Should there 
be a restraining of divine grace within, an absence 
of spiritual refreshment, a felt discomfort of mind, 
or an obvious withdrawal of spiritual privileges, 
there is beyond doubt the commencement of a 
work of judgment ; and if such marks of God’s 
displeasure are slighted, others of a more severe 
and alarming kind may assuredly be looked for 
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But as men’s tempers and circumstances in life 
are infinitely varied, so there is a corresponding 
variety in the methods employed by God to check 
the risings of sin, and expel its poison from the 
heart. And itis the part of spiritual wisdom to 
seek for the wakeful ear and the discerning eye, 
which may enable one to catch even the earliest 
intimations of God’s displeasure, and so improve 
these as to render unnecessary the heavier visita- 
tions of wrath.”—FarrBairn’s Ezekiel, pp. 262, 
263.—W. F.] 

4, Hengst., in denying the reality of the death 
of Ezekiel’s wife, states the proposition that ‘‘a 
moral relation like marriage cannot be degraded 
‘to a mere mode of representation ;” as if this 
would less be the case if we had before us ‘‘ only 
a vividly drawn figure!” This death is just as 
little a ‘‘mere mode of representation” as any- 
thing else which, ordained by God, happens 
specially to His children and servants. But the 
moral significance of the event for Ezekiel was 
altogether subordinate to the prophet’s signifi- 
cance for the people. That which was merely 
purifying trial to him was to be punishment to 
them. ‘‘He endures,” says Schmieder, ‘‘the 
pain, like other sufferings of his prophetic office, 
as the servant and instrument of God for Israel, 
in order to lead the people to saving repentance.” 
**God by no means spares His servants, and they 
endure willingly, because they know that the 
Lord in His own time makes all things work 
together for good, and because they are always 
ready to offer up to Him in love and confidence 
whatever He requires.” We must not forget that 
Ezekiel was set as a ‘‘portent” for the people; 
comp. at ch. iv. (Doct. Reflec. 4), ch. xii. Thus, 
according to the individuality of his official posi- 
tion, for which his loving sympathy with his 

eople is the psychological medium, he is a type 
in virtue of a personal symbolical substitution 
or representation. Ezekiel prefigures, in a most 
painful domestic experience, the judicial punish- 
ment which is ordained of God for the people, 
with whom he is joined by personal sympathy, as 
well as by the fact of being equally an exile. It 
might be said that a Messianic element here 
makes itself apparent in the prophet. The 
symbolism of marriage in relation to Christ and 
the Church (Eph. v. 32) harmonizes with this 
theological explanation of the case. Consider, 
besides, the reference to Jer. xvi., on which Haver- 
nick lays stress. 

5. The instructions received by Ezekiel in con- 
nection with the death of his wife are very re- 
markable. They suggest various inferences, both 
as to his own character as the servant of God, 
and as to the nature of the prophetic office. 
While the prophet was frequently one of the most 
gifted, and always one of the most honoured of 
men, he was at the same time one of the most 
severely tried. Like all places of honour in the 
kingdom of God, the position of a prophet in- 
volved the bearing of burdens which were excep- 
tionally heavy. The closeness of his fellowship 
with God had two sides—a dark as well as a 
bright. For his high degree in the kingdom of 
God he had to pay a great price, by being pre- 
eminently a cross-bearer. He was taught, and 
often by painful experiences, that it was necessary 
to ‘‘count all things but loss” for God; “‘to 
hate father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren an‘ sisters, yea, and his own life also,” 
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in order to fulfil the duties of his high office. 
Only in so far as he had learned this truth did 
he attain to the character of the ideal prophet. 
A perpetual spiritual law was enunciated by our 
Lord, when He said, at least in effect, to the 
ambitious sons of Zebedee, that drinking of His 
cup and being baptized with His baptism, were 
the conditions of occupying places of honour in 
His kingdom. This law held in the Old Testa- 
ment period no less than in the New. The man 
who was distinguished from his fellows by receiy- 
ing power to inherit all the ages, to dip into the 
future and comprehend the near and: the remote 
in a single gaze of his divinely opened, eye, to 
understand and proclaim the eternal moral prin- 
ciples according to which God determines the 
order of world-history, to be, in short, a prophet, 
was also distinguished from them by profoundei 
experience of sorrow, suffering, and self-abnega- 
tion. The words which were spoken by God in 
reference to Paul, when he was about to be intro- 
duced to the apostolic office, might have been 
applied, with scarcely a verbal change, to Ezekiel, 
or to any of the ancient prophets, when they 
were called to their life-work: ‘‘ He is a chosen 
vessel unto Me to bear My name before the Gen- 
tiles, and kings, and the children of Israel;... 
I will show him how great things he must suffer 
for My name’s sake.” 

Self-consecration was an essential condition to 
the proper fulfilment of the duties of the pro- 
phetic ministry. The prophet was required to 
devote to God the energies of his mind and soul, 
the treasures of his heart,—all that he prized 
most ; for God regarded them as His own, and 
might use any, or all of them, as instruments for 
the carrying on of His work. The tasks which 
God enjoined presupposed this complete surrender 
on the part of His servants. Their accomplish- 
ment would have been impossible otherwise. 
The prophet was often asked to do things diffi- 
cult, disagreeable, or even unnatural, in order 
that effect might be given to his divine message. 
For, when the spoken word was not regarded as 
sufficient, it was supplemented by the acted word 
or the symbol, in the choosing of which, regard 
was had, not to the comfort, convenience, or pri- 
vate feelings of him whose duty it was to set the 
symbol forth, but only to its power to teach and 
impress. Often, indeed, the symbols chosen were 
of such a kind that the employment of them did 
not necessarily involve self-denial ; but the case 
was altered, when acts and experiences of the 
private life of the prophet which touched his 
deepest feelings, were regulated and controlled soa 
as to transform him into a personal symbol. 
Thus, for the sake of perfecting him as a teacher 
by signs, Hosea was commanded to form peculiar 
domestic ties, to which natural feeling would have 
disinclined him. And whatever view be held as 
to the Divine intention in taking away Hzekiel’s 
wife by a stroke, her death was used as a symbol 
of a great public calamity, whose character was 
further symbolized, by the prophet’s deportment 
under his affliction, in which he was influenced 
by a regard to his mission only. When he went 
forth to the people on the morning after his be- 
reavement, he could have said in a double sense, 
‘‘The burden of the Lord.” 

The fact of God imposing upon Ezekiel the 
command to repress all signs of feeling, and, 
notwithstanding the suddenuess and severity of 


that the servant of God must lead a life of self- 
sacrifice, that individual feeling must be merged 
in the higher claims of duty ; while the promptness 
and perfection of his obedience show how well he 

* had learned to subordinate all things to the ful- 
filment of his ministry, and how all-absorbing 
was his desire to arouse his people to a sense of 
things spiritual and divine. That the affliction 
which came upon him was most crushing, may be 
inferred from the nature of the case and from the 
narrative. To one who could- be described as 
‘‘the desire of thine eyes,” the prophet must 
‘have been knit in tenderest love, and he would 
feel the bereavement all the more because his 
nature was intense and lonely, his soul, one which 
dwelt apart. Deep must have been the sense of 
desolation which filled his heart, when he knew 
that he was to be for ever deprived of the sym- 
pathy which was so grateful because so rare, so 
helpful because so loving, and so trusted because 
it had never failed. But the manner in which 
God communicates His purpose, and the use 
which He asks the prophet to make of the be- 
reavement, assume his possession of the intensest 
spirituality of mind and devotion to his pro- 
phetic mission. The bereavement is regarded 
entirely as to its possible bearing on public utility, 
and uot once as to its bearing on private happi- 
ness. ‘'he prophet’s private feelings are ignored, 
except in so far as their natural expression is for- 
bidden ; God foretells him of his affliction, not 
so much that he may be prepared to bear, as that 
he may be prepared to use it for the fulfilment of 
his ministry. No compensation for the desola- 
tion of his human heart is hinted at except this 
—that he shall enjoy, on account of his affliction, 
the opportunity of preaching by new symbols of 
unusual impressiveness—of becoming himself an 
eloquent symbol. What he suffers as a man may 
be counterbalanced by what he shall accomplish 
asa prophet. For the anguish of bereavement, 
for the pain of self-repression, of abstinence from 
every expression of grief, from even the sweet 
solace of tears, he may find some compensation in 
being enabled, by means of his own circumstances, 
to place the future before the minds of his people, 
in a way fitted to make them realize the coming 
woe, and to arouse them to repentance. His 
great sorrow hidden in his heart, Ezekiel, the 
servant of God, proceeds to the work which God 
gave him todo. The shadows which appeared to 
rest on his soul proceeded, less from the recollec- 
uon of his own bereavement, than from foresight 
of the calamities of his people. His private 
sorrow seemed to be overlaid by an anticipation 
of the greater sorrow which was to affect them. 
His manner seemed to say, ‘‘ Weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your children.” 
As he was a ‘‘ portent” to Israel, so, by his beau- 
tiful, self-forgetting devotion to prophetic duty, 
which was made possible to him, not merely by 
the grace of God which accompanied the com- 
mani of God, but also by the powerful sympathies 
ot his wn sanctified nature, Ezekiel is an example 
io the servants of God in every age.—W. F.] 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 

_ Ver. 1 sq. “Ch. xxiv. is to be regarded as a 
farewell” (HENGST.).—One goes on speaking till 
the last moment. ‘As the hour for bringing 
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help to the pious is fixed, so also is the hour for 
executing God's vengeance on the wicked” (Stok. ). 
—‘‘This happened in our month of December’ 
(L.).— That which is carried out at Jerusalem ‘s 
written down at Babylon.—‘‘He who is con- 
demned to death knows not the day, which his 
Judge, however, knows well” (Srcx.). — Our 
calendar should be a very different one were the 
days noted according to God’s bidding. 

Ver. 3. ‘*God loves to say to man what He 
means to say to him by means of intelligible 
figures ; therefore preachers should avoid obscuring 
His word with ambiguities” (L.).—In the wrath 
of God, because it is His despised love, as in the 
love of God, there are intensity and vehemence.— 
In the time of God’s judgment all the excuses of 
men will fall to the ground.—Ver. 4. God is 
already gathering to His judgment-seat those 
whom He will judge.—Ver. 5. Divine punish- 
iment overpowers even the strongest.— Even the 
best is not too good for God’s chastisements. 

Ver. 6 sq. Man’s sentence and God’s sentence 
upon cities. —A woe follows on shed blood.—The 
rust on the caldron.—‘‘Sin is the rust which 
cleaves to us all’’ (SvcK.).—Ver. 7. ‘‘On account 
of the blood of Christ, shed at Golgotha, Titus 
at length burned the city” (A Lap.). — Ver. 8. 
God’s leading and governing apparent amid the 
sins of men.—Ver. 9 sq. The ascending climax 
in the judgments of God.—He who will not hear 
must feel. —‘‘ God easily finds wood in abundance” 
(Srcx.).—The ungodly shall not stand in the judg- 
ment.—‘‘ An evil conscience is a small caldron 
above a great fire” (A Lap.).--Ver. 12. God’s 
fruitless efforts, what an awful prelude! —The 
abuse of divine grace.—‘‘Thus also it was not 
cleansed by Christ, who had wearied Himself 
in labours for Jerusalem even to hot tears” 
(JEROME). 

Ver. 15 sq. God takes away,—this should 
never be forgotten in any case of bereavement.— 
The Lord has taken away,—Job’s words, Ezekiel’s 
experience. ‘‘ God wills that we should give up, 
at His command, all that is dear to us in this 
world” (Ts. Brs.).—Not lost, but gone before. 
‘Righteous people are often snatched away from 
the evil to come” (L.).—The children of God are 
not therefore insensate stones, but they desire to 
observe the God-appointed limits in their grief.— 
The Jews laid great stress on pomp in their mourn- 
ing; and with how many Christians that is the 
whole or the principal part of mourning !—‘‘ No 
one should do as Ezekiel did unless commanded by 
God” (Srcx.).—Ver. 18 sq. ‘In all things, even 
in what is hard for us, we should obey the divine 
command” (Tis. Brs.}.—‘‘ That which is impos- 
sible to our own natural power can become pos- 
sible through the power of grace. Obey, then, 
even when it seems impossible to thee, and be- 
lieve that the neede? help will be given thee” 
(St.).—Ver. 20 sq. ‘ Jh, the punishment, when 
God Himself protanes His sanctuary, and takes 
away the light of true religion!” (Tits. Brs.)— 
Sorrow without comfort is great sorrow. —Ver. 
24. ‘Preachers of repentance must be signs tu 
the unrepentant, and teach them not only with 
words, but also with their whole life” (Gr.).— 
Ver. 26. The lame post from Jerusalem.—‘ Car. 
nally-secure men believe a human messenger 
sooner than a messenger of God” (Stox.).—Wh 
believes our preaching }—‘‘ Now the thunders 
God’s judgment began to speak” (HENGST. }. 
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A-B. CHAPTERS XXV.-XXXII. 


THE. TRANSITION FROM THE PROPHECY OF JUDGMENT TO THE 
PROPHECY OF COMPASSION, OR THE PROPHECIES AGAINST 
THE ADVERSARIES. 


THE prophecies against the heathen nations are put here into one collection, as is the case aiso 
in Jeremiah and Isaiah (Introd. pp. 10, 11). The common character of their contents admits of 
their standing thus together, whilst they are also distinguished from each other by occasional 
chronological notices. From ch. xxix. 17, it is probable that the prophet made up at that time 
the preceding smaller collection, if not the greater one, of his whole book; comp. ch. xl. 1. 
According to most, however, these prophecies actually lie between ch. xxiv. and xxxiii. 

“‘The prophecies (Kliefoth remarks) against foreign nations, that is, against heathenism 
and the heathen world, against the worldly power as opposing the kingdom of God and its 
development, form continually, since the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17-24), a separate 
chapter of prophecy.” So is it first of all in Obadiah, then also in Joel, Amos, etc. The 
later prophets in this lean upon their predecessors, whose prophecies they partly employ by 
citation, partly supplement and expand. 

The thought which dominates the collection of Ezekiel is that of judgment, as scen in the 
burning of Jerusalem, the flight-fire. Ezekiel, in consequence, limits himself in the survey 
he takes of the heathen, as that is also still further limited, that no reference is made in it to 
the Chaldeans. 

Only the idea of judgment connects exactly with ch. xxiv. The discourse of judgment as 
now to go forth upon the adversaries was, as the silence of compassion had been, ‘“‘an 
astonishment,” in respect to its being appointed to the prophet for this particular time. If 
the prophecies are viewed as an appendage to the first main division, the connection can 
scarcely be conceived of more precisely. 

The judicial character of these chapters, however, still keeps within the historical position, 
—the recompense which actually takes place in the world’s history. Among the peoples that 
here make their appearance, there occur the heathen members of the coalition against Babylon, 
those who partook in Judah’s breach of oath and fidelity, denounced in ch. xvii. The pro- 
phets are ‘‘the divinely-authorized conscience-preachers,” as Tholuck designates them, ‘‘ the 
directors of conscience whether wished for or not,” who stand among the people, ‘‘as the 
wakeful eye of the God of Israel.” The judgment of Judah must go forth from them upon 
these heathens; for that in human affairs there prevails a holy ordering of retributive right- 
eousness is the general theme of prophecy. 

The limitation in Ezekiel’s precictions to judgment is not to be regarded as an exclusion 
of the heathen from Messiah’s salvation. For out of the judgment, as for Israel, so also for 
the heathen, comes forth the great salvation of the future destined to embrace both. Ezekiel 
stands in no antagonism to the other prophets as regards their prophetic announcements on 
the heathen nations. It is enough to compare ch. xvi. There is merely a certain difference 
between him and them in this respect. ‘‘ But he still holds by the right landmarks; temporal 
subversion alone, the loss of their political and civil existence, is what he threatens them with; 
but that a remnant of them should survive, according to the word of the earlier prophets, 
and that this might spiritually attain to blessing, he leaves open, without contradiction” 
(Kliefoth). 

That the idea of judgment specially controls the following collection of Ezekiel has its 
explahation in his prophetic mission. It is so precisely adapted to this, that, in consequence, 
we find in this collection no prophetic judgment against Babylon. The explanation which ia 
given, even by Hengstenberg, that ‘‘no reason existed for his braving the danger,” can afford 
little satisfaction; must ‘‘the personal relations” have been pleasantly adjusted for an Ezekiel? 
If ch. xxi. 30 sq. is not to be understood as directed against Babylon (see, however, at the 
passage), the silence of Ezekiel generaiiy respecting the judgment upon Babylon, and in par- 
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ticular the absence of any prediction of judgment in the section ch. xxv.-xxxiL., finds ita 
explanation simply in his position and calling in the exile. That Ammon, Moab, Edom, the 
Philistines, Tyre, Sidon, Egypt, were accessaries to the judgment upon Judah, to Judah’s 
faithless breach of oath towards Babylon,—this of itself would have made Babylon’s place in 
the midst of them fit badly. In that respect alone it would have injured the moral nexus, 
Still more, however, in another respect was silence upon Babylon’s judgment ordered. It may 
be enough for this to point to ch. xxiii. 45 ; for that other decisive respect is the circumstance 
that Babylon had, in God’s name, to execute jurigment as well upon the nations in question 
as upon Judah-Israel. zekiel’s prophetic mission we have recognised to be that of the 
prophet of Jehovah’s glory in the exile; and likewise, the revelation of the glory of Jehovah 
meets us immediately in the Ist chapter as primarily taking effect in judgment and through 
righteousness. Hence it follows that it was also very suitable to the prophetic mission of 
Ezekiel, since it accords with the glory of Jehovah as now manifesting itself, that Babylon, its 
instrument, ‘should directly appear only as such, in the light of the divine judgment and the 
divine righteousness upon Israel, and upon the related heathen nations. The exile in its 
primary aspect was judgment, the judgment of God, which Babylon inflicted. With this did 
not suit a prophetic judgment also upon Babylon. [More especially as one of the prevailing 
tendencies of the time was to overlook the hand of God in the present elevation of Babylon to 
its high ascendency, and to fret against the dominion which God had for a season given her 
over the nations.—P. F.] It should necessarily, too, have obscured the more direct impression 
to be produced. ‘‘ Whosoever,” says Hengstenberg, ‘‘obtained an insight into the whole of 
God’s judicial acts, must have been powerfully drawn away from politics to repentance.” 

That the announcement of judgment, and of judgment alone, upon the heathen was done 
for the sake of consolation, which was implied therein for the exiled,—that such a consoling 
must here already be regarded as the prophetic mission of Ezekiel, is without warrant, accord- 
ing to ch. i.—xxiv., and is certainly not agreeable to the manner in which ch. xxv.—xxxii. are 
connected with that principal portion of our book. 

It becomes, then, a matter of special importance to justify the position of this collection of 
predictions here against the heathen after ch. xxiv., with the contents, design, etc., of these 
predictions. The question of place goes first; the question of time follows as the second. For 
as their fulfilment took place later than the downfall of Jerusalem-Judah, so their announce- 
ment also took place, and consequently the reading of them, first at the time of the second 
main division, so that they might also serve as a foil for this. Considered from the point of 
view of the later publication, we may therefore conjoin with the mode of connecting this 
collection relatively to the first main division, a transition-character to the idea of the second 
main division of our book, as scattered and occasional indications of such a transition are to 
be found in ch. xxviii. 24 sq., xxix. 21. ‘These prophecies present themselves as forerunners 
of cheering intelligence, in so far as the downfall of the heathen powers here announced is 
throughout total and definitive, whereas hope is still always left to Israel” (Hengst.). This 
is also to be considered in accordance with the same, that the injury done to Israel is brought 

rominently forward among the causes of the divine judgment upon the heathen, ch. xxv. 3, 

, 12, 15. Ewald remarks, besides, that the punishment of Edom was expected from Israel, 
and for the Philistines immediately from Jehovah Himself, which would connect more closely 
with the manner in which the prophet, onwards from ch. xxxiii., is going to speak of Israel 
(comp. also Introd. § 6). 

In agreement with the general considerations affecting the whole, which serve to justify 
the position and character of the following collection, there is also to be noticed this and that 
individual trait in the particular parts, which belong alike to the form and to the substance 
of these predictions. 

There are seven separate prophecies; and to this number, says Hitzig, ‘‘he very per- 
sistently adheres.” With a symbolic tendency, the Philistines are reckoned in te number, 
who do not appear as members of that coalition in Jer. xxvii.; and so, too, Tyre and Sidon 
are kept quite apart from each other, as in Jeremiah. ‘‘ The placing together a%so of four 
nations immediately at the beginning, while three follow, indicates the clear ecvasciousness 
with which the author is minded to make out a seven number” (Hitzig). This, intentional 
form should be reckoned as belonging to the transition-character of the portica ch. xxy.- 
xxxii.: On the ground of the covenant of the Eternal with Israel, the judgment upva their open 
and secret enemies goes forth. In these judgments, therefore, Jehovah brings to remem- 
brance His covenant with Israel. 

Ewald delineates the particulars of the prophetic series geographically as be‘ouing on the 
north-east from Judah with Ammon, thence turning southwards toward Moab, gc sug down with 
Edom entirely to the south, thereafter bending in a western direction to the Ph’vstines, then in 
the west stretching again to Tyre and Sidon, lastly to Egypt. Hiivernick fiuds 9 beautiful 
harmony in the following connection between the individual predictions :—First, p-oples that 
were in open enmity to the theocracy, ch. xxv.; then, in Tyre and Sidon, henghti «as, fleshly 
security, ch. xxvi—xxviii.; finally, their combination in Egypt, ch. xxix xxxi. fei) has 
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with good right perceived a distinction between Egypt and the other nations; but to suppose 
a formal twofold division on that account of six and one, destroys the symbol of the number 
seven, and is not warranted by that distinction, which lies much deeper than Keil has indicated 
(comp. Doct. Reflections, ch. xxix.-xxxii., 3). The idea of the coalition rather appears to have 
been distributed after this manner: first the four nearer are mentioned, then the two more 
remote members, whereupon the proper fulcrum of the whole conspiracy discovers itself 
according to its real significancy. The coalition could as such also historically have been one 
first against Babylon, and the last Egypt alone (comp. at Jer. xxvii.), and so giving play to 
the sequence in respect to time. With this agrees the just remark of Keil, that, as well in 
ch. xxviii. 24 sq. as in ch. xxix. 21, a prospect full of promise for Israel forms a cxsura in the 
heroic measure of the members. 
. _ According to the specific chronological statements (see Introd. § 6), there result,.as succes- 
sive series of prophecies against the heathen, since the indeterminate, if special reasons to the 
contrary do not exist, become determinate through the immediately preceding chronological 
indication :—1. Ammon, Moab, Edom, the Philistines, ch. xxv.; 2. Egypt (first and secona 
word), ch. xxix. 1-16, xxx. 1-19; 3, Tyre (first, second, third, and fourth word) and Sidon, 
ch. xxvi—xxviii.; 4. Egypt (third word), ch. xxx. 20-26; 5. Egypt (fourth word), ch. xxxi.; 
6. Egypt (fifth word), ch. xxxii. 1-16; 7. Egypt (sixth word), ch. xxxii. 17-32; 8. Egypt 
(concluding word), ch. xxix. 17-21. 








1. Ammon, Moas, EDoM, AND THE PHILISTINES (CH. XXV.). 


1,2 And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying: Son of man, direct thy face 
3 to the sons of Ammon, and prophesy upon them. And say to the sons of 
Ammon, Hear the word of the Lord Jehovah: Because thou sayest “ Aha” 

to My sanctuary, for it is profaned, and to Israel’s ground, for it is desolate, 

4 and to the house of Judah, for they have gone into banishment: Therefore, 
behold ! I give thee to the sons of the east for a possession, and they place in 
thee their enclosures, and make in thee their dwellings: they shall eat thy 

5 fruit, and they shall drink thy milk! And I have given Rabbah for pasture- 
ground [stable] of camels, and the sons of Ammon for the lair [resting-places] of 

6 flocks ; and ye know that Iam Jehovah. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Because thou didst strike the hand [in the hana], and with the foot didst stamp, 
and didst rejoice thyself in all thy despite m the soul upon the ground of 

7 Israel; Therefore, behold! I have stretched out My hand against thee, and 
have given thee for food [booty] to the heathen; and I root thee out from 
among the peoples, and make thee to perish from among the lands: I will 

8 destroy thee! and thou dost know that I am Jehovah. Thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah: Because Moab says, and [as] Seir: Behold, as all the heathen 

9 is the house of Judah. Therefore, behold, I open the shoulder of Moab, 
from the cities, from his cities, from his end, the ornament of the land, Beth- 

10 Hajesimoth, Baal-Meon, and toward Kirjathaim, To the sons of the east, to 
the sons of Ammon; and I have given it for a possession, that the sons 
11 of Ammon may not be [anymore] a remembrance among the heathen. And 
12 on Moab wiil I do judgment; and they know that Iam Jehovah. Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah: Because Edom exercises vindictive revenge upon the 
house of Judah, and they made themselves guilty and guilty, and avenged 

13 themselves upon them; Therefore, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, And I have 
(there have I) stretched out My hand upon Edom, and I root out from him 
man and beast; and I have given it for salvation; from Teman and to Dedan 

14 shall they fall by the sword. And I have given My vengeance on Edom by 
the hand of My people Israel ; and they do on Edom as My wrath and My fury 

15 is; and they know My vengeance—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. Thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah: Because the Philistines act in revenge, and vengefully 
revenged themselves in disdain, in the soul, for destruction, everlasting enmity ; 

16 Therefore, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I stretch out My hand 
against the Philistines, and root out the Cherethim, and destroy the remnant 

17 by the coast of the sea. And Ido on them great revenges, in punishments 
of fury: and they know that lam Jehovah, in that I give on them My revenge 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Vers. 1-7. The Ammonites. 


The time is not specified in ver. 1. As will be 
seen from what follows, however, the final execu- 
tion of judgment on Jerusalem is presupposed. 
If the actual fact is assumed, the prediction would 
have its proper place after ch. xxxiii. (JEROME). 
The presupposition, however, is that only of an- 
ticipation, the position of the prophecy being 
taken from the idea of the connection with ch. 
xxiv. As the prophet foretells how it is going to 
be with Ammon, there is a pointing backwards also 
to what Ammon has been. It cannot behave itself 
otherwise than it has been perpetually manifest- 
ing itself. See Doct. Reflections, i. 3.—Ver. 2. 
Comp. ch. vi. 2, xxi. 2, xiii. 17. With eye and 
hand.—Comp. for the following prophecy that 
already pronounced against Ammon in ch. xxi. 
28 sqq.—Ver. 8. Ch. vi. 3, xiii. 2. Where 
parties look merely at results that are pleasing to 
them, they ought assuredly at the outset to be 
ealled upon to hear, and, indeed, what Jehovah 
says, not what they may themselves think, and ap- 
provingly give one another to hear.—The current 
speech of Ammon (qnN) —feminine as a nation, 


the popular community—significantly places itself 
directly over against My sanctuary. In the 
judgment of it His people vanish, as in His com- 
passion their sins vanish ; He meets on behalf of 
this people the Aha, the malignant joy, of their 
enemies; comp. ch. xxiv. 21. At the same 
time, the enmity of Ammon is thereby, from the 
first, marked as blasphemy of the Spirit who 
ruled over and in Judah-Israel. It is not merely 
injury to the land and people (ch. xxi. 28), that 
their national, human form of existence should 
be shattered to pieces, although there should be 
this also, in accordance with what follows. In 
the latter respect, the neighbourly relation has to 
be thought of, which, in point of space, was re- 
lationship of the nearest kind, to say nothing of 
what there was of blood-relationship, in conse- 


quence of the derivation through Lot.—nby93, 
Henest.: ‘‘ went as exiles ;” comp. ch, xii. 11.— 
Ver. 4. The offence draws after it the punish- 
ment, wherein Nebuchadnezzar entirely falls into 
abeyance. Jehovah comes forth, and the sons 
of the east—according to Grotius and others, un- 
doubtedly the Chaldeans ; according to that which 
is here declared of them, and always elsewhere, 
the Arabian tribes—descendants of Ishmael, the 
Bedouin, especially as in the text it is not pro- 
perly the execution that is assigned to them; but 
they, after the judgment took effect, only gave 
conclusive evidence of the completed fact. They 
are in a sort of way classical for this, since ‘‘ they 
always appear where fire and sword have wasted 
8 country ” (HENGsT.), or generally where a place 
has become desert. ‘‘The old Ammonitis, the 
ruin of which began in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and continued thene-forward without in- 
terruption, is abandoned to the Bedouin Arabs to 
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trav xnyns morsms rocpolerhacrias 


sou eEoreinpous iws alaves,—implentes inimicitias veteres— 


this day ” (HeNast.).—Hrrzte translates: “snd 
settled in thee shall be their pens;” but jaw 
is probably Piel, though only here. y7°tO are 
the enclosures (for cattle) of a nomad village.— 
The repeated 7197 impressively dismisses the 
Ammonites from their territory, because others 
have taken their place.—Besides the fruit of the 
ground (75), there is mentioned exhaustively 


the produce from the cattle-tending.—Ver. 5. 
There is here still an especial signalizing of the 
old Ammonite capital city, Rabbah, ch. xxi. 20 
(later, Philadelphia). Hunest.: ‘‘the name 
(the populous) in melancholy contrast to what 
follows, as camel and wilderness go inseparably 
together ;” comp. Amos i. 14; Jer. xlix. 2. The 
sons of Ammon, parallel for ‘‘ their other cities” 
(Zeph. ii 9). (Surely a somewhat peculiar 
parallel: the sons of Ammon are just the Am- 
monites; men, not cities or places. But they 
were to be given ‘‘for the couching of flocks "— 
flocks for men, and not that merely, but flocks 
in a state of perfect repose. In plain terms, the 
agricultural parts of the country were to become 
pastoral—where men were wont to be seen 
labouring, there should only be found sheep 
browsing or resting.—P. F.] In the present 
day, Rabbah, while it has great ruins, for ex- 
ample, of a theatre belonging to the Roman 
period, yet it is wholly destitute of inhabitants. 
Arabians with camels met Seetzen in the neigh- 
bourhood, dangerous people for a visit to these 
ruins. When Buckingham spent a night among 
the ruins, an Arab was pitching there ; and the 
traveller could not sleep for the bleating of sheep, 
the neighing of horses, and the barking of dogs. 
—The transition to the Ammonites themselves is 
prepared for ver. 6 (pny7"). 

Ver. 6. Comp. for the gestures, ch. xxi. 14, 
17, vi. 11. The undoubted import is given by 
the and thou didst rejoice. The malicious joy 
is strengthened, marked, and deepened, since, as 
hand and foot were not wanting in it, nothing 
failed of despite; it was whole and entire: in 
the innermost soul. (Hirzic: ‘‘So that one is 
therein with the soul, with passion; therefore 
with the whole heart’s contempt of which you 
are capable.”)— Ver. 7. Hand against hand. 


Instead of 325, for food, the Qeri has 15, Jor 


booty. But ‘‘ booty ”’ expresses too little, where 
an ‘‘allotment,” a portion had been explicitly 
assured, and in the comparison at ver. 4 is so 
very suitable. Hirzie only objects that ‘‘ the 
book of Daniel is not contemporaneous with 
Ezekiel ;” for in Dan. i. 5, 8, etc., 345 is used 


of court-food [this latter word being thought by 
Hengst., Hav., and others to counteiance the 
text against the Qeri here.—P. F.] 


Vers. 8-11. The Moatites. 


The association of Edom, by means of the 
mountain (Seir), with Moa in this affair, im. 
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lies that the sentiment uttered was one that 
d a much more extensive prevalence, and 
already provides a ground for the later judicial 
sentence upon Edom. What they say amounts 
‘o disavowal and blasphemy of the Spirit in 
Judah. Comp. with Ammon (= where is now 
their God?).—Ver. 9. The punishment is, as in 
the case of Ammon, that the land is opened to 
the nomadic Arabians (ver. 10), and primarily, 
indeed, with an eye to the fortified cities. The 
portion contemplated therein, because it was the 
upper north side which leant on Ammon, is 
called the shoulder of Moab, on account of 
the position, which is more clearly indicated in 
what follows, probably not without respect to 
the gradually ascending or sloping ground; but 
hardly, with Grotius and Hengst.: ‘‘ because 
there blows and sword-strokes are most easily 
applied,” of which nothing is said. From the 
cities (the }75 on no account to be taken in a 
privative sense, with Hitzig: ‘‘ bare of cities”) 
commences the opening very intelligibly; then 
occurs the strongest opposition, and, indeed, 
from the cities, which are designated as from 
the end (not: ‘‘to the last,” for to how far has 
not yet been said), that is, as border cities in 
the extremity of the land, according to the sup- 
sed side ; so must the rest of the land assuredly 
e open, as it is called the ornament of the 
land, therefore that which is brilliant by its 
fruitfulness, or perhaps by rich pastures. After 
some cities, mentioned by way of example, there 
is expressed in to Kirjathaim the point how 
far, and the intended compass is marked off.— 
nyo'v'n m3, south or south-east from Jericho, 
on the Dead Sea (Bethsimuth, Besimoth), signi- 
fies house of the wastes—might it be Suaime, on 
the north-east border of the Dead Sea !—Baal- 
meon, now Mzin, the considerable ruins of which 
Seetzen saw from a distance, lying on the east of 
Attarus, where there are said to be springs.— 
Kirjathaim, west of Medaba, el Teym (?). These 
cities clearly point to the ancient inheritance of 
Reuben (Josh. xiii.); but when the Assyrians 
led into captivity the transjordanic tribes, the 
Moabites obtained possession of them. Comp. on 
ch, xxi. 36 [28] sq. (Ewaup: ‘“‘ Therefore I now 
loose Moab’s crown from the cities.”)—Ver. 10. 


ry, on to, upon Ammon and also Moab (ch. xvi. 
87). H&vrerNnick: ‘‘ primarily upon Ammon, 
then pouring itself forth upon Moab.” The Am- 
monites still stand forth directly before the 
Moabites. Comp. on ch. xxi. 37 [82].—Ver. 11. 
When the land of the Ammonites should fall into 
the enemy’s hand, then would similar divine 
judgments be executed on Moab, ch. v. 10. 
(Comp. besides, Isa. xvi. 6 ; Jer. xlviii.) 


Vers. 12-14. The Hdomites. 


The charge in respect to sinning mounts sa oe 
for as Edom appears in ver. 8 as the ringleader 
against the people of the Lord, so is it as to intel- 
lectual supremacy.—Ver. 12. The old spirit of 
revenge, in which he had acted from the olden 
time, still keeps by his side. While in the more 
distant relationship of Ammon and Moab, malig- 
nant joy is the expression of hostile feeling, 
with Edom, in his much nearer relationship, the 
same feeling vents itself in actions of revenge 
"pps ppza-miwy): hence the charge of sinful 
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procedure as the incurring of guilt; comp. be- 
sides, Gen. xxxvi. 31 sq., xxvil. 17 sq.; Obad. 
10 sq.; Amos i. 11; Ps. exxxvii.—Ver. 13. In 
such dealings the stretching out of the hand is 
plain enough (ver. 7). The 4, and, denotes con- 
tinuation of the foregoing punishments, which 
form one chain.—Ch. xiv. 13, 17.—Ch. vy. 14.— 
From Teman to Dedan designates the land of the 
Edomites from south to north.—Ch, xxiv. 21.— 
Ver. 14. Revenge for revenge. So also My 
people Israel is set over against Edom, with- 
out, however, thereby referring to the mode of 
the execution. , Since Israel is here so expressly an- 
nounced as the executor of the divine vengeanee, 
Nebuchadnezzar cannot possibly be thought of in 
connection with it; but we must think of the 
times of the Maccabees (John Hyrcanus), The 
Messianic interest must not be brought into view. 
The compulsory reception into Israel, whereby 
the Edomites ceased as a people, is plainly to be 
regarded as the proper execution of judgment, as 
this national annihilation. 


Vers. 15-17. The Philistines, 


The Philistines are in ver. 15 joined to Edom 
on the side of their doing (ver. 12 sq.); to 
Ammon-Moab on account of their contempt of the 
people of God. The latter was the inmost feeling, 
hostility the impelling force, wherein the dis+ 
tinction from Edom lay. For destruction, this 
is the design, the abiding tendency. The ever- 
lasting enmity reaches back to the earliest days. 
A perpetually enduring war is the standing 
feature of the relation, while fixed hostility was 
the root of it.—Ver. 16. The outstretched hand, 
as in vers. 13, 7.—The effect of the action on the 
Philistines is the extirpation of the Cherethites, 
a name manifestly given, not to a part of this 
people, but to the whole of the Philistines, for 
the sake of the paronomasia. Hurnest.: ‘‘ The 
name Philistines probably signifies the emigrants, 
those from the regions on the Black Sea, from 
Colchis and the adjacent Pontic Cappadocia, 
Kaphtor. Of substantially the same import with 
this name is Kretim (Eng. form: Cherethites), 
that is, the extirpated, namely, from their native 
country. These Kretim are now to become a 
second time Kretim; their name shall verify 
itself anew.”—The annihilation is announced as 
total, including the remnant also by the coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea, To this also corresponds 
the closing word, ver. 17; in punishments of 
fury, as at ch. v.15. ‘‘ Jehovah Himself, never 
again ceasing” (H1Tz1G). 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. | 


1. Ammon and Moab share together, not merely 
the incestuous nature of their origin (Gen. xix, 
30 sq.), but the juxtaposition of their residences, 
their historical outcome, in particular their hos- 
tility toward the people of God, which, havin 
respect to what is said of them in the time o 
Moses (Deut. ii. 9-23), was the more unjustifiable 
in its manifestations. (See Doctrinal Reflections, 
4, at the passage.) There is nothing to be alleged 
in vindication of it, for its root is to be traced to 
the strife, in Gen. xiii. 6 sq., which led to the 
separation from Israel,—a separation which wat 
kept up by the latter with the utmost care and 
vigilance. Itis therefore the natural contrast cf the 
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zarnal spirit against the Spirit of God—haugnhti- 


ness its manifestation on the one side, injurious 
treatment on the other, blasphemy of the Spirit 
inall. The prescription in the law (Deut. xxii. 3) 
is already a significant one as to the relation which 
existed between Israel and Ammon-Moab. 

2. In the dark contrast, however, between 
Israel on the one side and Ammon-Moab on the 
other, the analogy is not to be overlooked ; here 
also the elder (Moab), as there Esau, is the one 
that falls into the background. The younger 
(Ammon), on the other hand, bears the sword, 
and is named before the other. Both, as distinct 
tribes, disappear wholly at last in the Arabians. 

8. Ammon and Moab, the demoniacal counter- 
part to Judah-Israel. ; 

4, The people of God must undergo the experi- 
ence which the man of God undergoes. Matt. x. 
86; Mic. vii. 6. Out of his blood-relationships 
there springs a hostility even to blood. While 
this revolves around the Spirit that wrought in 
Israel, it could not but finally array itself against 
the Messiah, as He has Himself said that we shall 
be hated for His name’s sake. 

5. Edom might be the bad conscience of Israel. 
Esau himself, however, after Israel’s night-con- 
flict, met him in a gracious spirit, and parted 
from him in peace (Gen. xxxiii.). He who has 
wrestled with God, and has obtained mercy, has 
also overcome man. Thus it was only the respect 
paid to the kin-relationship, which in the case 
also of Ammon and Moab came into consideration, 
but was specially made mention of in regard to 
Edom (Deut. ii. 4), that determined the holding 
aloof on the part of Israel. But the nearer the 
affinity was in Edom to Israel, so much the more 
horrible appears the spirit of revenge, which will 
even avenge, because grace has been shown to the 
other, because to him on that ground precedence 
has been granted, in order to compensate for the 
disadvantage on the territory of nature. The 
revenge of Edom, which was just a relapse into 
the feeling of Esau (Gen. xxvii. 41), could not 
endure that Israel should be a separate, and what 
was called God’s chosen, people. ‘‘ Edom holds 
his ground constantly as the bitterest denier of 
the right of the first-born, of the divine preference 
of Israel” (KurmroTH). The vengeance of God 
could not in a more marked retribution manifest 
itself eee Edom than by the extirpation of his 
nationality, and that precisely in the form of an 
absorption by Israel.—Robinson delineates a scene 
in the land of Idumza as it has come to be, Res. 
ii. p. 502: ‘We were now upon the plain, or 
rather the rolling desert, of the ’Arabah; the sur- 
face was in general loose gravel and stones, every- 
where furrowed and torn with the beds of torrents. 
A more frightful desert it had hardly been our lot 
to behold. Now and then a low shrub of the 
Ghudah was almost the only trace of vegetation. 
The mountains beyond presented a most uninvitin 
and hideous aspect: precipices and naked conic 
peaks of chalky and gravelly formation rising one 
aboveanother without any sign of life or vegetation.” 

6. ‘* The ee of Edom on account of the 
precedence granted to Israel by God, his superiority, 
viewed in respect to its deep religious significance, 
is nothing élse than the constant resistance, the 
permanent protest raised against the higher dis- 
pensation established by God, His method of 

vation ; and in that is mirrored a fundamental 

sharacteristic of heathendom generally * (HAv.). 


7. Asin Ammon, Moab, and Edom there appear 
three degenerations toward heathenism, so the 
whole picture is fitly closed in by the heathenish 
Philistines (the ’Aaasguac of the Septuagint and 
the Apocrypha). Heathendom was round about 
Israel ; it was the background, the soil from 
which his relief comes ous so much the more dis- 
tinetly. -_ , ; 

8. ‘The four number (remarks KLiEFoTH) points 
to the four regions of the world, and so to man- 
kind at large ; it indicates that it will not fare 
otherwise with collective heathenism throughout 
the whole earth, alike inimical to the people of 
God, than it did with those hostile tribes which 
on all the four sides surrounded that people.” 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘ The fall of Jerusalem was in a 
religious point of view a catastrophe for the 
world. The subjection of the covenant-people 
under heathenish ascendancy is thereforeno victory 
of heathendom over the true theocracy. Exactly 
the reverse: the apparent annihilation of Israel 
leads to a new resurrection of it. Out of its 
death-conflict there breaks forth a new glorious 
life, salvation in its world-overcoming power. 
Precisely ‘now on this account does the period 
always more decidedly approach when the worldly 
power will discover itself as a broken one, when 
the kingdoms of heathendom, with all the splen- 
dour of their earthly glory, shall appear as 
evanescent powers of the past. Accordingly, the 
judgment upon the theocracy and the heathen on 
the one side stands in inseparable connection ; on 
the other side, it is an essentially different one” 
(Hiv.).—‘‘ Judgment indeed begins at the house 
of God; but if the Father of the household does 
not spare the sons, how soon must it alight upon 
the others! This doctrine first of all shines forth 
from the connection of this chapter with the pre- 
ceding chapters. Then, also, we see here how, 
with all the special solicitude wherewith God 
interested Himself in Israel, He still by no means 
let the heathen out of His sight, since He must 
show Himself to be a God also for the heathen” 
(L.).—‘‘ If thou wilt not rightly apply the gifts 
and loving-kindnesses of God, God can take them 
from thee and give them to another” (St.). 

Ver. 3. Hear: Ah, yes, it depends on the 
hearing! Give right ears, O God, to hear! He 
who suffers the damage need not care for the 
mockery ; but sit not where the mockers sit: 
their seats, however festive they may be, have 
nothing to make them fast.—Ver. 4 sq. The 
Arabians, through Mohammed, were executors of 
punishment of quite another sort.— Ver. 7. ‘‘Thou 
canst think of no man so poor as thou thyself 
mayest actually become ” (Stox.). 

Ver. 8 sq. However degenerate Christian people 
may become, Christian truth can never be as one 
ring among the well-known three rings. —‘‘ But 
we must watch that we do not cause the adver- 
saries of the Lord to blaspheme” (W.).—What 
unites the world, separates it from the kingdom 
of God.—The Almighty God is in possession of a 
universal passport.—Grace makes friends, but 
also enemies ; God, however, is expert with His 
enemies. —‘‘ It is best to learn to know God from 
His benefits” (Stcx.). 

Ver. 12sq. Edom’s revenge his special heredi 
tary sin.—‘‘ Revenge is God’s, and not man’s, 
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whosoever, therefore, anticipates Him in this, on 
him will He be again avenged. Let noone, then, 
recompense evil for evil” (Tis. B.).—‘‘ When 
relatives by affinity or blood become inimical to 
one another, they are much more embittered 
against each other than strangers” (O.).—Even 
the oldest grudge that nations have toward one 
another must be turned to peace through the 
power of the gospel ; else God will place Himself 
between them, and finally root out the haters, 
who will not abandon their hatred.—Disdain and 
frivolous scorn may stalk on before ; so much the 
more surely will God’s judgnfent come after. 

Ver. 15 sq. ‘‘It is an essential part and property 
belonging to the judicial administration of God, 
. that He exercises vengeance on the ungodly ; 
therefore He will have the same also preserved 
as an especial royalty, Deut. xxxii. 85” (Cr.). 
Above all else, survey the old world—where re- 
main those who were enemies to God and His 
kingdom? Their places know them no more. 
But God’s word remains, as it has been verified in 
them.—The depopulated places of the ancient 
historical world.—‘“‘ Israel was hated of all those 
nations, not on account of his sins, but for the 
sake of his religion. Thus the cause of Israel was 
God’s cause. Blessed people, whom men cannot 
hate and slander without hating and slandering 
God Himself! The malignant contempt was re- 
eompensed with the extirpation of the remem- 


brance, the hostile revenge with a divine revenge,” 
ete. (Kr1TH).—‘‘ If these prophecies of judgment 
only came into complete fulfilment after the lapse 
of centuries, one still sees their fulfilment to this 
day before the eyes of travellers” (RicuT.).—[It is 
still to be remembered, however, that, as the pre- 
diction had respect not simply to the land of 
Edom (and the same applies equally to the otber 
predictions of judgment), but to the land as con 
nected with the Edomite race, ‘‘ these desolations 
of later times have no direct relation to the Edom 
of Scripture ; and if they are to be taken into 
account at all, it should only be as affording a 
collateral (or supplementary) proof of the judg- 
ment that was to befal the children of Edom. 
But it is the desolations of an-earlier period, and 
above all, the utter extinction of Edom as a people, 
and that by the hand of Jacob, in which the more 
direct and proper fulfilment of the prophecy is to 
be sought. ... At the present day there are, in 
certain parts of what was the territory of Edom, 
‘wadys full of trees, and shrubs, and flowers, and 
the eastern and higher parts are extensively cul- 
tivated, and yield good crops’ (Robinson). Still 
the Edom of prophecy—Edom considered as the 
enemy of God and the rival of Israel —has 
perished for ever: all, in that respect, is an un- 
trodden wilderness, a hopeless ruin ; and therein 
the veracity of God’s word finds its verification.” 
—P. F. on Prophecy, p. 219 sq. ] 


2. TYRE AND Sipon (CH. XXVI.-XXVIII.). 


Cu. xxvi. 1. And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the first of the monta, 
2 that the word of Jehovah came to me, saying: Son of man, because Tyre 
Heb. Zor] says upon Jerusalem, Aha, broken is [has become] the gate of the people; 

it turns itself [or, is turnea] to me ; I will be [become] full ; she is [has become 

8 desolate. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, I am against [over] thee, Tyre, 
and I bring up upon thee many nations [heathen peoples], as the sea mounts up by his 

4 waves. And they destroy the walls of Tyre, and break down her towers; and I 
5 sweep her dust out of her, and give her as a mere [bala] rock. A spreading of 
nets shall she be in the midst of the sea; for I have spoken—sentence of the 

6 Lord Jehovah—and she is for a booty to the nations. And her daughters which 
are in the field shall be slain with the sword : and they know that I am Jehovah. 

7 For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I bring against Tyre Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon, out of the north, a king of kings, with horse, and with chariot, 

8 and with riders, and company, and much people. Thy daughters in the field he 

' will kill with the sword, and he gives against thee a battering-tower, and casts up 
9 a wall against thee, and places against thee a buckler. And the thrust of his 
breaker will he give against thy walls, and break down thy towers with his 
10 swords. From the abundance of his horses their dust shall cover thee ; from the 
sound of the rider, and the wheel, and the chariot shall thy walls shake, at his 

11 entering into thy gates, as one cometh into a broken city. With the hoofs of 
his horses shall he tread all thy streets: thy people shall he slay with the sword, 

12 and the pillars of thy strength he shall throw down to the earth. And they 
plunder thy wealth, and despoil thy merchandise [thy commercial goods], and break 
down thy walls, and the houses of thy pleasure shall they pull down, and shall 

13 lay thy stones and thy timbers and thy dust in the midst of the sea. And I 
make to cease the noise of thy songs, and the sound of thy harps shall no more 

14 be heard. And I give thee as a mere [bare] rock : a spreading of nets shalt thou 
: be ; thou shalt be built no more: for I, Jehovah, have spoken it—sentence of the 
15 Lord Jehovah. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah to Tyre, Shall not the isles shake 
at the sound of thy fall, of the groaning of the pierced-through, at the murder and 
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16 murder in thy midst? And all the princes of- the sea descend from their 
thrones, and lay aside their robes, and shall put off their embroidered garments : 
in terror shall they clothe themselves : upon the ground shall they sit and tremble 


17 every moment, and are astonished at thee. 


And they raise over thee a lamen- 


tation, and say to thee: How art thou destroyed, inhabited, out of the seas, 
renowned city, which wast strong in the sea, she and her inhabitants, which 


18 gave their terror to all her inhabitants! 


Now shall the isles tremble in 


the day of thy downfall, and the islands which are in the sea shall be amazed at 


19 thy disappearing [hit, going out]. 


For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, When I give 


thee as a desolate city, as cities [are] which are not inhabited, when I make the 
20 flood to come over thee, and the waters, the many, cover thee ; and I make thee 
to come down with those that go down to the pit, to the people of ancient time ; 
and I cause thee to dwell in the land of the depths, in wildernesses from of old, 
with those that go down to the pit, so that thou mayest not be inhabited : there 
21 have I given beauty in the land of the living. For a terror will I give thee, 
and thou art not [any more] ; thou shalt be sought for, and shalt not be found any 


more for ever. 


Ver. 1. Sept.: .. . pera row nvos rou xparrou— 


Ver, 
Ar., Syr.: desolata est. 
Ver. 4. 
Ver. 6. Sept.: . . . cel fy rw rsdia— 
Ver. 7... . was ovveyoyns worrns Eva cGodpe. 
VEE 8. 206M 
abr ixs ot dSwru. (9) Ta riixn cov x. rovs rupyous—Vulg.: 
Ver. 10. Sept.: .. . d¢ 6 slowopsvopeevos . . . ix redsov- 
Ver. 11. ... x. ony drorracw +. ioyvos covias. .. 
Ver. 13. K. xeradvoss . T. fLourixaw gov . 
Ver. 16... . ix tr. ives +. Oxrdaoons ... 
Curorret 7. erway adrov.—Vulg.:.. 
Ver. 17. Sept.: . . . xos xarsavOne ix Oadracons .. 
Ver. 18. Vulg.: ... 
Ver. 19. Sept.: . . . ins os +. &Bvorow— 
Ver. 20... . wpes ¢. xaraBasvovras tle Bolpor . . 


be .ous Zens. (Some Codd. have ‘77)° by.) 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


Ver. 1. The Starting-point of the Prophecy. 


The year indicated in this verse is that of the 
conquest and destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 
2); therefore the parallels suggested are: Tyre 
against Jerusalem, Tyre as Jerusalem. The blank 
month (as also at ch. xxxii. 17) some (for example, 
Henesr.) would supply out of ch. xxiv. 1, there- 
fore the tenth, as pointing back to the beginning 
of the siege; others, and of these already the 
Sept., by taking the number given for the day (on 
the first) as applying also to the month. If we do 
not resort to a slip of the scribe (KEIL), we may as 
well suppose, with Hiivernick, the fifth month 
suggested by the specified year as that of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as, with Kimchi, the 
fourth month of the same year for the conquest 
of the city (Jer. lii. 5, 6, 12). With both sup- 
positions ver. 2 agrees, where the hostile utter- 
ances might well enough have proceeded on the 
ground of what, if not actually done, was 
certainly in the course of being done. 


Vers, 2-6. Outline of the Judgment in the 
general. 


Ver. 2 (ch. xxv 3). 4¥, ajy=nny, that is, 
fint-stone, rock \sarra)—the Greek designation 
Tépes, from the Chaldaic form “3y—was that 


. auferent exuvias suas... 
- 4 dovea +. GoBoy avrys.—Vulg.: . .. quos formidabant universt. 
e0 quod nullus egrediatur ex te (other read. D's). 


« OS ipnicoy celovioy utre xara Boss. . 


Sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 


2... . cuverpiBs, drorwrsy, ree EOvn txsorpagn xpos Les, eAnpns Ypnuwras—Sept. read: nxdps > so also Chald, 


« Fupyous Tov, xol Aixenoes Tov youy abdrys dx’ wdens. 


Tpopuraxny x. Téplorxodoumots, X. TEPITOINTU ini os xuxAw vou yapuxe x. Bsrorracis dren, x. tas hoyyas 


Et vineas et arietes . . . destruet in armatura sua. 


nares. 
+ Tay borrnpiay cou— 
T. Lstpas aro Tr. xigwhay abroy... 


xa ixorecs ixorncorras ... goSe- 
et ationiti super repentino casu tuo admirabuntur. 


- bras... mds dvaorebng 


Phenician city which for a long course of time 
possessed the supremacy that had previously been 
exercised by Sidon. In the present time it is 
pronounced by the Arabians Ssur. On account 
of its connection with the coalition, Tyre forms 
the more clamant an occasion for God’s judg- 
ment, as, being, according to Havernick, ‘‘on the 
summit of external splendour, it then deemed itself 
to be invincible;” and according to Hengst., it 
was, ‘‘along with Egypt and Babylon, the most 
glorious concentration of the worldly power.” 
minds, plural, the gate-leaves, for the gate, hence 
with the sing. of the verb. Jerusalem was not 
thus spoken of by Tyre, because many people 
were generally going and coming there, which 
also would not have been expressed by p\pyn 
(the peoples), but either with reference to the 
messengers of the coalition, who assembled there 
(Jer, xxvii.), or, as Hitzig supposes, as a centre of 
foreign commerce, a business-mart, for which a 
natural jealousy could speak, since Solomon had 
established the commerce of Palestine. Hengst. 
looks upon Jerusalem as a ‘‘ world-city, because it 
regarded the true religion as the highest good,” 
and makes the Messianic expectations of Zion to 
have been known in Tyre, and to have awakened 
bad blood in the proud queen of the seas (#). 
The streaming of the peoples thither, on account 
of which the gate was said to be broken, is to 
him the Jerusalem for the future brought to view 
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(Isa. ii. 2; Mic. iv. 1), as Jerusalem was at all 
times a magnet for the minds in heathendom that 
sought after God.—7p3, Niph. from 45p, fitly 
spoken of a gate (comp. Proy. xxvi. 14). If with 
reference to pee it was broken down, then 
with reference to Tyre it is turned towards him ; 
that is, the commerce of the people is open to 
him ; he has that alone now which hitherto he had 
to share with Jerusalem. [KLIEFoTH : into Jeru- 
salem’s gate, hitherto shut to the peoples, on 
religious grounds, Tyre might now especially 
draw in, turn it to account (?). Hitzig derives 
the subject from what follows, and translates : 
“her fulness turns itself to me.” ]—The being 
full (ch. xxvii. 25) has respect to traffic and the 
wealth which flows from it.—Ver. 3 (ch. xiii. 
8, 20)—the many nations correspond as well 
to the general comprehensive outline of the 
prophecy in this first section, as they answer to 
the outspoken scorn of Tyre and his malicious 
arrogant speculations (ver. 2).—The pictorial 
representation is derived from the marine situa- 
tion of Tyre. Hitzig, who thinks of the particu- 
lar bands of the host to be brought up, makes 
the sea the accusative, supplies the subject from 


the context, and takes y595 distributively ; as 


- the sea in regard to its waves, one after the 
others, and over the others. According to Ewald, 


§ denotes the accusative. Hengst. explains ac- 


cording to ver. 19: ‘‘asif I brought up the sea 
and its waves.” This representation already 
suggests the younger Tyre (@oseca veoos in Kuri- 
pide, which stood upon the island-rock hard by 
the coast, that is now united to theland. The 
walls and towers in ver. 4 appear to be quite 
in accord with the general character of the 
prophecy, and to go farther beyond the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar than some have supposed 
(CuntTIus, iv., ARRIAN, ii.), although the five 
years’ siege which it sustained against Salman- 
assar seems to imply the existence then of walls 
and towers (JosEPHUS, Antig. viii. 5). Hiram 
II. not only built the temple of Melkarth, and 
formed both the islands into one, but also added 
an entirely new quarter to the city (Eurychoron), 
and surrounded the city with a strong wall. 
second harbour was besides added by him, and a 
palace erected for him, while old Tyre fell more 
into the background. What is here said, how- 
ever, of the fortifications might equally, if not 
rather, be said of the old city, which was built 
upon the land; since insular Tyre came into 
consideration pre-eminently on account of the 
Melkarth temple, the old national sanctuary of 
the ‘‘Tyrian Heracles,” which stood upon its 
north side, on a second small island somewhat 
farther to sea, on account also of the maritime 
ower of the state, what belonged to it as a 
Bact-ctetion: Whence the name very specially 
reflected its insular position; so that insular 
Tyre must here be regarded as a pregnant title 
for the whole.—Her dust is the rubbish of the 
demolished buildings. ‘%m'np, I sweep, only 
here, from Mp, to sweep, forms a paronomasia 
with ‘pny, and prepares for the following, in 
which Tyre, that in ver. 2 had boasted it over 
the desolated Jerusalem as being full, should be 
reduced to its original bare condition. A 
papyrus roll, which has preserved to us an 
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account of an Egyptian officer’s journey, describes 
insular Tyre in its beginnings as a village, which 
lies on a rock in the midst of the sea : people 
bring water to it in wherries, and the place 
abounds with fish.—Ch. xxiv. 7, 8. Nomen omen.— 
Ver. 5. myyyiig denotes a place where something 


is spread out, here: the fishermen luy out their 
draw-nets to dry. So precisely did Robinson 
find it.—Ch. vii. 21.—Ver. 6. The daughters of 
Tyre in the field are manifestly to be regarded as 
distinguished from insular Tyre, but, according to 
the general style of the section, in ecorrespoudence 
too with the plural, such as, if not dependent on 
her, submitted to the supremacy of Tyre, and then 
had under the ascendency of Assyria withdrawn 
from this relationship—as the imsular city 
Aradus (Arvad), on the coast Antaradus (Tor 
tosa), and Marathus (Amrit), Simyra (Sumra), 
Botrys (Batrun), Gebal (Byblos, Dschebeil), Bery- 
ton (Beirut), Sidon (Saida), Ssarpat (Sarepta), 
etc. ; so, too, Paletyrus, the old city, where 
still exists the great old aqueduct, the Khan, 
and the smithy of Ras Al Ain. 


Vers. 7-14. The Execution by Nebuchadnezzar. 


In these verses the general outline is exhibited 
in a detailed description suited to the time of 
Ezekiel, as it was to be carried into execution 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Here and elsewhere he is 
named Nebuchadrezzar (Greek: Nabuchodonosor, 
Nabuchodonosorus, Nabukodrosoros), upon the old 
Persian inscriptions at Bisutun: Nabuqadratschar, 
Nabuqudratschar, a name compounded of Nabu 
(Nebo), the name of God, Zar or Sar (prince), 
and Kadr (in Arab. might). According to 
Niebuhr, the form given here in the text would 
come very near tothe native one. That he should 
be represented as coming out of the north points 
to the way by which he was to come on Judah.— 
King of kings, on account of the vanquished 
princes, along with Great King, a common title 
in the inscriptions.—The rhetorical delineation 
of the army is not to be pressed. Horse and 
chariot look away in the first instance from the 
manning ; they fetch up the riders for horse, for 
chariots, perhaps company (snp), in order to close 
with the great multitude of people on foot. 
Hengst. understands by the riders the chariot- 
warriors (ver. 10). According to others, the com- 
pany consists of much people (3>~py); comp. ch. 
xxili. 24.—Ver. 8. The population of the towns 
on the land fall under the enemy directing his 
attack from thence, chiefly put to the sword; and 
so ver. 6 is fulfilled. —Ch. xxi. 27, iv. 2.—Buckler 
designates the long bucklers held close together, so 
that in a siege men could work under their cover, 
and get near to the walls. On account of the 
distinction indicated by thy daughters in the 
field, the expression against thee is used, and it 
must consequently be the insular Tyre against 
which the siege conducted by Nebuchadnezzar 
was directed.—Ver. 9. ‘my from ANH is the 


thrusting. bap must, according to Gesenius, be 
that which lies over against, therefore, with 971, 
percussio oppositi, for wall-breaker (battering: 
ram). bap without doubt indicates a besieging 


instrument in general, if not some one in parti- 
cular. (Chald. percussio tormentorum suorwm.) 
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Meier thinks of what envelopes, protects, covers 
(yayp, buckler), hence of the protecting cover 
under which men attacked with the battering-ram, 
similarly as yy in ver. 8. “ The thrust of his 
protecting cover,” that is, what he effects under 
the same, etc. Havernick translates smi by ex- 
tirpation, and Sap by defence (?). Hengst.; ‘‘The 
destruction of his battering-ram, or engine,” 
Ts smn, from which »p79 comes, is always used 


in the sense of destroying, extirpating, etc. ; and 
so, not thrusting or striking, but destruction is 


the natural meaning of the noun. bap is any- 
thing in front of, or opposition to, another ; hence 
kaballo is a general designation of what the enemy 
was to put in hostile array against the walls of 
Tyre—his enginery. And the two words together 
may be fitly expressed by, his enginery of destruc- 
tion.” —P. F.}—The swords kill the defenders of 
the towers, in consequence of which the towers 
are torn down. As Hiv. justly remarks, the un- 
usual, the superhuman, the fact that God Himself 
was in the work, is meant to be represented. 
(This idea, however, is found by Hayv., not in the 
swords killing the defenders of the towers, but 
being said to break down the towers—as if the 
swords had imparted to them a supernatural force, 
to do a work not proper to them.—P. F.] Most, 
however, generalize the expression }}n)3°N3 into: 
*“through hisiron,”’ thinking of iron hooks, which 
were driven in, cutting into the hook-work 
(J. H. MicHantis: securibus).—Ver. 10. The 
expressions here are of a poetico-rhetorical cha- 
racter. The iand moves into the sea, as it were, 
with its dust, through the excessive number of 
cavalry moving into the island-city. Wheel and 
chariot are distinguished with reference to the 
sound, which is ascribed to them, rolling and 
rattling. As the siege already described, so 
now the pressing into the taken city presupposes 
silently, because quite self-evidently, a connecting 
mound between the land and insular Tyre, which, 
according to Hengst., must already have existed, 
but probably was thrown up by Nebuchadnezzar 
for the purposes of the siege. It is made perfectly 
clear by the "y3)9}95 that Tyre as well as every 
other (land-city) was vanquished. (‘‘ The un- 
common sea-fortress must sink down before 
this power into a common stronghold.”) pypan, 


Hitzig: ‘‘ more exactly, one burst open, taken by 
storm.”—Ver. 11. AyD, from jy), is something 
set right up, a pillar, not to be thought of as 
applying to memorial pillars of heroes or kings, 
but monuments of national strength in the temple 
of Hercules, such as the two mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (of gold [chrysolith] and emerald). Sepp. : 
‘“At the entrance into the temple of Melkarth 
stood two pillars (like Boaz and Jachin at Jeru- 
salem), as the well-known boundary-pillars or 
sun-stadia in front of all the temples of Hercules, 
which should set a bound to deluges and confla- 
grations—water and fire.” According to others; 
the gods of Tyre go down in the dust. Hengst.: 
“‘These pillars were symbols of the power and 


glory of Tyre.”—Ver. 12. $55 of going about, 
trafficking. Treasures and wares. —N In nN), 
Hengst.: ‘‘ Thy beautiful houses,” corresponding 
to palaces, Isa, xxiii. 18. Hitzig: ‘‘ More exactly 
after which one has desire, which please one.” 
Ewald: ‘‘The beautiful turreted dw2llings and 


summer towers of the rich merchant-princes.’ 
Hav. : ‘‘On account of th. : limited space, very high 
houses, such as did not exist even in Rome” 
(Strabo, xvi.). These were to the home-returning 
merchants the object of their longing desire ; as 
in Isa. xxiii., it is with the impression upon such 
home-voyagers that the prophecy opens. Arsenals 
and wharts, the buildings adapted for marine 
trade, might also be meant. — Stones, wood, 
dust, point to the entire ruins; comp. ver. 4.— 
Ver. 13. So comes the constrained Sabbath upon 
song and lyre, noise and pleasure. Nothing re- 
mains but the silent rocks and the desert sea.— 
Ver. 14. The resumption (as already at ver. 12) 
of vers. 4, 5 conducts back what was accomplished 
by Nebuchadnezzar to the general outline at the 
beginning, just as what is said in Isa. xxi. 15 sq. 
is to be thought of episodically in the Epos on 
Tyre. To this latter point matters were tending 


‘with Tyre, and Nebuchadnezzar was a force in 


regard to it. 


Vers. 15-18. The Impression made by the Fall of 
Tyre. 


Ver. 15. nbn, in the form of a question we 
have the sure prognostication of what would, 
on the spreading of the report of Tyre’s fall, be 
the impression made by it in the colonies. The 
same enemy, indeed, did not harass them ; but 
what can now any longer be placed aloft above 
others? What can still be secure before others? 
—The fall must be rendered palpable by the groan- 
ing, etc.—p'~ are the seaboard regions as well 


as the isles. —Hitzig notices the excellent choice 
of the expression, as the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean are precisely those which have been 
commonly visited by a shaking (earthquake, wyy5). 
—Ver. 16. We must call to mind the settlements 
of the Pheenicians in the Sidonian and Tyrian 
period along the various coasts, in Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Malta, in Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, the Baleares, 
and think of Utica, Gades (Cadiz), Kalpe (Gibral- 
tar), Malaka (Malaga), ete. On the princes of the 
sea, comp. Isa. xxiii. 8. One can imagine the 
princely might and pomp of the chief men in 
these places of commerce, the aristocratic style of 
their public appearances. —What follows is a 
description of the Eastern way of mourning.— 


Jon. iii. 6; ch. xxi. 31 [26].—bry19, outer garment, 
wide for display.—Ch. xvi. 18.—Instead of all 


glory, which they lay aside, they clothe themselves 
in terrors.—Ch. vii. 27 ; Job xii. 18.—\45) repeats 
nyan.—pyid, at moments, so that the trem- 
bling, like a fever, never for a moment leaves them 
(Hitzig).—Ver. 17; ch. xix. 1.—The catastrophe 
and ruins ask, How could so peculiar, wonderful, 
famous, powerful a place have met its overthrow ! 
—Hiy.: ‘‘ Ah ! how art thou condemned to the 
ground, thou inhabitress of the seas!” since 
ODD is=upon the seas there ; but the city that 
dwelt away upon the seas is that whose inhabit- 
ants spread themselves over the seas, settled down 
there. Others: inhabited, peopled from the seas, 
that is, sea-dwellers, sea-peoples. Hitzig: ‘‘Thou 
populous in the sea,” properly, forth of the sea, 
or more exactly, from out of the sea. ‘‘ Bearing 
a human population, it jutted up immediately 
above the surface of the water, as if it had sprung 
from the lap of the sea.”—Ewald reads, after ch 


~~ 


KXvii. 34, maw) shattered out of the seus. Some 
have also read ‘375 = from days (of old), from 


everlasting inhabited. —qb$nn from bn, to make 
shining, to praise.—She is called strong in the sea 
(0°); Hitzig: through the sea, her maritime 
position. More correctly: in the sea, in the strong 
element it was a strong city ; therefore not only 
& sea-power, but a power in the mighty sea.— 
pon‘nn is the terrors ascribed to Tyre and its in- 
habitants. These terrors of her name she gave 
far and wide through the sea (in consequence of 
her wealth, her greatness, and power), to all her 
inhabitants, which would point to Venice similarly 
situated, if therewith it were meant that the city 
with its population inspired before it fear into all 
its individual inhabitants, held them over against 
one another in fear and trembling (Coce.). It 
must rather be meant that the terror of the 
Tyrian supremacy stuck and adhered to every 
Tyrian, as later something of the same sort to 
every Roman. Comp. Hitzig. [Hrnest.: ‘Tyre 
had a double class of inhabitants—her citizens, 
and her connections in the colonies, who, ideally 
taken, dwelt in Vyre, because the roots of their 
existence were there. The inhabitants in the one 
sense were the terror of the inhabitants in the 
other. They must bow before them, and obey 
their commands.” So previously Hiivernick. 
(Isa. xxiii. 2.) Ewald refers the second 7) y%}! 
to the inhabitants of the sea, which is hardly 
feminine. The Syriac supplies puyn, omnibus 
habitatoribus terre.|—Ver. 18. Hitherto Tyre 
had frightened all; now all are frightened over 
Tyre. O%5 “vx sharpens the idea of island, and 
intensifies the preceding y37.—Comp. ver. 16.— 
If Tyre fell, what issue then awaits even islands in 
the midst of the sea? The issue, outgoing, is 
more nearly defined by the fall. Others have 
thought of emigration, flight in the ships. 


Vers. 19-21. The End and—a Beginning. 


An epilogue in these verses.— 4M) looks 


back to AINA in ver. 2.—mdyn parallel to 
‘nn, but containing the thought of destruction 
in an image, which at the same time prepares 
for vers. 20,21. The flood rises out of the depth 
to fetch down the city covered with many waters, 
with its rubbish and its corpses.—p\np, from 
pin (mn), is the swelling depth, the boiling 
mass of water up from the sea. [According to 
Hengst., it is ideal: the overflowing of the nations 
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—lor Wiicu ver. 3 supplies no ground. |—Ver. 
20. The city goes along with it, as with the 
dead generally, ndiy oy-by, either general: to 
the people among the hidden, in the darkness of 
the realms of death; or more special: to the 
people of ancient time ; or quite special: to the 
people covered, buried by the deluge (HENesT. ; 
the ancestral guests of hell, Gen. vi. 4).—nynnn, 


the lowest depths, pictured out by diy man3, 
in the uninhabited places from everlasting, by 
means of which ‘‘the image of the destruction, the 
annihilation of all human greatness, is thoroughly 
completed” (Hay.). As the going down, so also 
the dwelling is coloured by the fellowship of the 
dead, in parallel. sentences. —jy%n x nd, 
some, so that thou dwellest not, namely, longer 
where thou dost dwell; Hengst : ‘‘ that thou sit 
not,” but mayst lie down. The intention is 
perhaps to be understood of the entire disappear- 
ance from among the dwelling-places of men ; 
comp. at ch. xxix. 11.—snpp}, unless dependent 


upon wns, introduces a new sentence, and then 


fitly a conclusion. Or ver. 20: ‘‘Then I make 
thee go down,” sq., ‘‘then I make thee dwell,” 
sq., ‘‘then give I thee,” sy. Over against the 
ruin of Tyre comes beauty (ornament, ch. xxv. 
9)—(with that nynnn yN3, with this yS3 
pm)—the land of the living, earth with its life- 
hope, life-development, over against the lower 
world separated by death; Ps. xxvii. 13. [Hitzig: 
“‘And that thou shed not forth renown in the 


land of the living.” Ewald reads ‘3y¥3n sbi, 


and translates: ‘‘that thou remain not, nor exist 
in,” etc. Kliefoth: ‘‘that thou be not inhabited, 
and I do not make glorious (namely, in respect 
to thee, Tyre (?)) in the land.” The negative 
ought to be applied to both clauses of the verse: 
not be inhabited, and not set as an ornament. 
The Chaldee and those who followed it under- 
stood the last clauses of Judah, and hence took 
it positively. But the Sept. properly understood 
both clauses of Tyre, and took both negatively.— 
P. F.J]—Ver. 21. Close of Tyre. minbn, of 
frightful judgments, and indeed of sudden destruc- 
tion. Therefore to be made an example of such. 
Gesenius concretely: I will make thee for the 
down-going, that is, into something that goeth 
down. Philippson: ‘‘I suddenly annihilate thee.” 


—The ‘ay ‘n> is met by this qynx ninba.— 
Comp. besides, Ps, xxxvii. 10, 36. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


1,2 
3 over Tyre a lamentation. 


sea, trafficker of the peoples in many islands [coasts] : 


And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying : And thou, son of man, raise 
And say to Tyre that dwells at the entrances of the 


Thus saith the Lora 


4 Jehovah, Tyre, thou sayest, I am perfect in beauty. In the heart of the sea 
5 is thy territory, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. Of the cypresses of 
Shenir they have built for thee all thy boards ; cedars of Lebanon they have 


6 taken to make a mast for thee. 


Of the oaks of Bashan have they made thy 


oars ; thy rudder they made of ivory, inlaid in larch, from the isles of Chittim 
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7 Byssus in embroidered work fromEgypt was thine outspread [ss], to be for a 
sign to thee ; purple-blue and purple-red from the islands of Elishah was thy 

8 covering. The inhabitants of Zidon and of Arvad were thy rowers ; thy 
9 skilled men, Tyre, were in thee, they were thy pilots. Gebal’s masters and 
its wise men were in thee; they fastened [repairea] thy leaks. All the ships of 

10 the sea and their mariners were in thee to carry on thy traffic. Paras, and 
Lud, and Phut, were in thy [marine] force, thy men of war: the shield and 

11 helmet they hung in thee ; they gave thy ornament. The sons of Arvad and 
thy force were on thy walls round about, and Gammadim () were in thy 
towers: their shields they hung upon thy walls round about; they completed 

12 thy beauty. Tarshish traded with thee because of the fulness of all kinds of 
wealth [goods]; in silver, in iron, in tin and lead they paid for thy wares. 

13 Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, they were thy merchants ; in souls of men and 
14 articles of brass they made thy traffic. From the house of Togarmah 
they paid with steeds [horses], and riders [steeds], and mules were thy wares. 

15 The sons of Dedan were thy merchants; many islands [coasts] were the traffic 
of thy hand; horns of ivory and ebony they brought as thy barter-payment 

16 [to thee as exchange in value]. Aram was thy trader because of the abundance of 
thy works; in carbuncle, red purple, and embroidery, and byssus, and corals (?), 

17 and rubies they paid for thy wares. Judah, and the land of Israel, they 
were thy merchants; in wheat of Minnith, and pastry, and honey, and oil, 
and balm they made thy traffic. Damascus was a trader with thee on account 
of the abundance of thy works; on account of the abundance of all riches, in 
19 wine of Helbon and white wool. Bedan and Javan from Uazal, for thy 
wares they paid wrought iron ; cassia and calamus were among thy goods. 

20, 21 Dedan was thy merchant in broad coverings for riding. Arabia and all the 
princes of Kedar, they were dealers of thy hand in lambs, and rams, and he- 

22 goats: in these they were thy dealers. The merchants of Sheba and Raamah, 
they were thy merchants : in the best [the chiefest] of all spices, and all sorts of 

23 precious stones and gold, they bought thy wares. Charan, and Khanneh, and 

24 Eden, the merchants of Sheba, Asshur, Chilmad, were thy dealers. These 
were thy merchants in ornaments, in mantles of purple and embroidery, and 

in treasures of many-threaded [many-colourea] yarns [rich damask], bound with 

25 cords, and firm, in thy market. The ships of Tarshish were thy caravans, 
thy traffic; and thou wast very glorious [mighty] in the heart of the sea. 

26 They that rowed thee have brought thee into great waters; the east wind 

27 broke thee in the heart of the sea. Thy riches and thy wares, thy mer- 
chandise, thy mariners and thy pilots, the repairers of thy chinks, and the 
traders in thy merchandise, and all thy men of war that are in thee, also 

with thy whole company which is in thy midst, they shall fall into the heart 

28 of the sea on the day of thy fall. At the sound of the ery of thy pilots the 

29 suburban grounds shall shake. And from their ships shall come down all that 
handle the oar, the mariners and all the pilots of the sea, that are in thy 

30 midst, they shall stand upon the land. And they shall make their voice 
heard over thee, and shall cry bitterly, and cast dust upon their heads: 

31 they shall strew themselves with ashes. And they shave themselves bald for 
thee, and gird themselves with sackcloth, and weep upon thee in bitterness of 

32 soul with bitter lamentation. And they raise over thee in their wailings a 
Jamentation, and lament over thee: Who is like Tyre? as the destroyed one 

33 in the midst of the sea! When thy wares went forth out of the seas, thou 
didst satisfy many people with the abundance of thy riches and thy merchan- 
dise ; thou didst enrich the kings of the earth. At the time thou wert broken 
_ by the seas in the depths of the waters, thy merchandise and thy whole 
3d company fell in the midst of thee. All the inhabitants of the isles are 
astonished at thee, and their kings shudder greatly, their countenances 


36 tremble. The merchants among the peoples hiss over thee ; terrors shalt thou 
be, and shalt be no more for ever. 
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Ver. 38. Sept.: 


2 
os + FM Eropin T. Anwy, ero vero TOAAwY .. . 








tym mepiclyne tmaurn xeAAOS KLov,— 


Ver. 4... . Owdnoons rw Beedciu, x. vios cov (other read.: ab5, iene 73, thy sons,) Arabs, Syr., Hex.) 
dae dl 


Ver. 5... . dxodopendn cos, roeiviees cavidov xvrapiocivay—other read.: % YNA5 Syr.: adduxerunt. Hexapl.: add 


Acata est tibi, as Sept. . 
Ver, 6... (jorous) tAarivous, ix... 


, 
ETOINTAHY T. KWTKS TOU. 


To lepe cov . olxous @AgMdES &r0 yyrow~—(othes 


read.: JWT, Arabs as Sept. in plur.—Sept. read DWN 1D). 


AViGTers Couey site 

Ver. 8 K. of &pyovres wou of xeroixouvres Lidave— 

Ver, 9. .. Of xpecBurspo: BiBrsov . . 
Rabuerunt nautas ad ministerium variz supellectilis tux, 

Ver. 10... . éxpepeacay ty oo1.— 

Ver. 11. Sept.: .. . gudcxzes itv +. supyois . 
DDL); Vulg.: .. . sed et Pygmai— 

Ver, 12... . Kapyxdovsos tetopos vos . 


rou srepilesvacs oor Sokay x. repiBarey os SaxivOov . . 


. odor Evsoyvoy +. Bovany cov . . 


+ + HOS NpUTioy X. KuHAxoy . . 


2 
« x0ek epiBorocbee EyEvETO ooK. 


iyevovro oot txt Svopeas Sutuov. Vulg.:... 


- txt roy opuov cov—(other read.: O13), e¢ Cimmerii. Sept. read 


. daxay 7. &yopay cov. Vulg.: Carthaginenses. 


Ver. 13. “H‘BAdas zat i cupracn x. 50 saxparsivovre. WVulg.: advexerunt popuilo tuo. 


Ver, 14, Other read.: MOININ- 
Ver. 15. Sept.: ior ‘Podiay . 
¥ pesolous cov, 


, 3 
+. &x0 nowy ixAnbuvay +. Eeropiay cov ddovras tAEGavTivoUS, x. TOS Elowyopevols dv TEdsdoug 


Ver. 16, dvopwmovs éumopiay cov... cov cvmminrov cov, oraxtyy x. TolxiAuare tx Oupots x. 'Pawuod x. Kopyey 
i3wxey (other read.: DIN, Edom, Sept. in the sense of man, followed by Arabs, Syr., Hexapl.). 


Werseliienare 


balsamum,” alii 35D), “et ficus, grossulos,” vel ex Arab.“ angurias, pepones Indicos”). Vulg.: . . 


éY GITOU TPoegEs X. LUPO, %. MeTIOS, K. TPOTOY [LEAL . 


ls 7, ovmuInroy cov (335), nonnulli per: * e 
. in frumento primo: 


balsamum .. . et resinam (Sept. purivny) proposuerunt in nundinis tuis. 


Ver. 18. Sept.: ... 
epexias Dazev tv 7. cuumixtw cov ior, Vulg.:... 


(other read.: } TT). 
Ver. 20... . ware xryvon ixatxtav—Vulg.: ... 


x. pice tx Muamrov (19), x. olvoy cis +. cyopav cov idwxay. "RE ’Aona otdnpov... 
in vino pingut, in lanis coloris optimi. Dan et Grecia et Mosel— 


TrUpTIOV Re 


in tapetibus ad sedendum. 


Ver. 21... . dice xeipos vov, xepnrovs—(other read.: ODA, in tauris vel juvencis,—Chald.). 


Ver. 28... . xas Awiduv... 
Ver. 24. . 


Vulg.:. 
fiationibus tuis. 
Ver. 26. Div. read.: D3. 


Ver. 27. Other read.: bn), Sept.: joay dovames cov, x. 6 polos cov 2y 7. cumpuxrw cov... 
Taoe  cwvayayy.— 

rns xpevyns cov of xuBepyntas cov GoBw—Vulg.: .. - 
Ver. 29. . . . xeet of ixiBuras x. 01 xpoptis rus Oarucons. 


Ver. 82. Sept., Arabs, Syr. read DFID, “their sons." Kees an bovras of vis adrav .. 


1 evppsxro cov ix ¢. coixTwY COV, x... . 
Ver. 28.... 


bares ons s— 


x. Xepuoy. (For [1M it is read 77, and for 135) a reading exists 73551.) 

+. EY maeyodin x. tv yorismen vaxtvOoyv x. ropgupxy x. Onoavpovs ExArextous dedeutvous oyolvioss zy xumcplocivels 
(25) zAoiois iv wdros. Kapyndovios turopot cov, Oxpotis tueropos cov iv +. tAybes tv 7. cULMInTHW TOU, ZH... 
. . multifariam involucris hyacinthi et polymitorum gazarumque pretiosarum ... 
Naves maris principes tui in negotiatione tua— 


. 2%. eBapovOng— 
cedros quoque habebant in nego- 


ot of ovpcBovdst cou wes 


conturbabuntur classes, 


. xaraciynluce ty peop 


Ver. 33. Tlocoy xexs rive edpes pio boy dro r. Oxracons; "Everosyoos iOvy dro tr. tAyOous cov x. &rO T. TULLIZTOV TOD. 


wartas tas Bacihus— 


Ver. 84. Noy cvverpiine iv baracon, tv Boles bduros 6 cuupsxzos cov. Vulg.: ... contrita es a mari; in profundis 


>. . ceciderunt. 
Ver. 35. ('Extcoy) ravres . . 
Vulg.: .. . cempesiate perculst mutaverunt vultus. 
Ver. 36. Sept. add Asyes xupsos 6 Bsos. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 
Vers. 1-25. The Glory of Tyre. 


The lamentation over Tyre is closely connected 
with the prophecy in ch. xxvi., and is prepared 
for by the 17th verse of that chapter.—Ver. 2. 
For that the overthrow of Jerusalem was the pro- 

hetic prolepsis, for this the overthrow of Tyre. 
ith the lamentation, expression is at the same 
time given to the righteous pain occasioned by 
the misuse of the fulness of divine gifts, which 
Tyre had enjoyed.—pnx}, J. H. Michaelis makes: 
tu etiam, ut alii.—Ver. 3. ~\21D is the entrance 
into a city, the entrance of the gate; and so here 
ANID, the openings or entrances of the sea, 
into which people entered from the sea, and again 
went out into the sea—therefore the harbours or 
rts (porta and portus). Hiavernick refers to 
trabo xvi. 2, Arrian ii. 20, 21, who make men- 


« xeb ob xwanrAaTas Tov ioreyvecay tat oe... 





x. Baxpucay tw spocwrw avTow iat wes. 


tion of a northern and southern harbour of Tyre, 
and at the same time of the deficiency elsewhere 
of proper harbours on the Syrian coast. HENGsT.: 
‘¢ from whence the sea is readily accessible on all 
sides, in the centre of the then civilised world: 
thus Tyre went forth for purposes of trade to visit 
the nations.” —For s73y37 (to be thus pointed) 


the Qeri has navi.—On nb, comp. at ch, 


XXVi. 12.—'py-byy, which for the sake of mer- 


chandise frequents many coasts.—The address to 
Tyre holds up to her, as previously in ch. xxvi. 2 
her scornful malicious joy, so here her complete 
self-satisfaction. Perfect in beauty is as much 
as: perfectly beautiful, that is: of perfect beauty, 
but not as well: the completion of beauty. Ob- 
serve the parallel with Jerusalem in Lam. ii, 16. 
What is indicated thereby appears from ver. 4: 
for the ‘‘I am perfect in beauty,” in the mouth 
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Se ae 
of Tyre is the theme of the detailed descriptions 
that follow.—In the heart of the sea=in the 
midst of the sea, surrounded on every hand by the 
game, J. H. Michaelis cites the words of Alex- 
ander the Great to the Tyrian ambassador (CuR- 
rus, iv. 2): Vos quidem fiducia loci, quod insulam 
incolitis, pedestrem hunc exercitum spernitis. —A 
strait of four stadia separated the city from the 
continent.—The boundaries, the strict meaning 


of whys, are the territory enclosed by these.— 


Hence the perfectness of its local position ; hence, 
also, this perfectness under the notion of the 
beautiful, which certainly comprehends not 
merely the architectural (though this primarily), 
but also generally the civic beauty of Tyre. 

Ver. 5. In this further look Tyre is allegorized 
by our prophet—after his own peculiar manner— 
under the image of a state-ship. The builders 
(in ver. 4) mediate the transition; not less (as 
Hitzig acutely remarks) was the image suggested 
by the local position of Tyre,—in the midst of the 
sea, surrounded by a wilderness of masts, the city 
had the appearance of a sea-ship.—Because a 
state-ship, hence the finest kinds of wood for 
material (accusative).—(Hav. remarks, that in 
reality the palaces of Tyre were made of cedar 
from Lebanon, JosePH. Antig. viii. 5.)—"I¥ 


(=p, Deut. iii. 9), the Amorite name for 


Hermon, though from this in the stricter sense 
distinguished, was renowned for its cypresses (Sir. 
xxiv. 17), which were recommended by the firm, 
durable nature of the wood (VireiL, Georg. ii. 
444).—The framework of the vessel, with which 
the delineation commences, presents itself as 


dualistic (oynind),—the boards or timbers both 


right and left, especially where the whole is 
meant, as here. The mast (main-mast), in ac- 
cordance with its representative character (comp. 
ver. 7), is of wood of the nobler kind, cedar, Ps. 
xxix. 5.—Ver. 6. Bashan, on the farther side of 
Jordan, from Jabbok to Hermon, and eastward 
to the outermost limits, on the south-west moun- 
tainous—so called from its oaks. It belongs to the 
world-embracing character of Tyre that all lands 
contributed to her glory.—pjwin = viwin, ver. 


29, from pyy¥, to row. The oars must be of heavy, 
in particular of firm, wood.— yp: is ‘‘ board” 





or plank, from wap, to split; here collectively, 


either of the benches for rowers (vers. 2, 8) over 
each other, or of the deck (Hrrzia). Hav.: the 
thick plank-work as stays, the scaffold of the 
mast. Mersr: table-work, wainscoting, for the 
laying out of the ship. Rasur: the helm; which 
recommends itself more than the others, on 
account of its importance for the vessel, and its 
suitableness in respect to the adorning that 
follows. The strange yyy, ivory (elephant’s tooth), 


is anyhow modified by pywwe-n3, daughter of 
—what? “Wx is “step,” from qyix. A kind 


of wood, however, must be meant. As it is more 
nearly indicated by the isles of Chittim, and by 
these are to be understood in the larger sense the 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, Rosen- 
miilier thinks of Sardinia and Corsica, and, with 
many, supposes the box-tree to be meant, which 
ia quite common in the latter island (VrreIt, 
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137). The expression, however, more 
particularly denotes the islands and coasts of 
Greece. Recent expositors understand it of 
Cyprus, on account of the old Pheenician city 
in it, Kiriv, Kirrsay (Chethi), and of the islands 
and coasts in the neighbourhood. Hav. is in 
favour of the Cyprian pines (THEOPIIRAST. Hist. 
pl. v. 8)—very suitable ; Cyprus was particularly 
famous for its excellent ship-building materials. 
The regularly successive compact growth of the 
pine would agree well with 4wx, also its firm, 
sure position, and its thick wood. Gesen. takes 
the word as = 3Nm, Sherbin-cedar. Hitzig 








throws the two words together, and reads 
pwsena; which is unnecessary, since na 


denotes simply the subordinate dependent rela- 
tionship—more exactly expressing that which is 
enclosed by another (»y m3, the pupil: also in 
Lam. iii. 13, ADwN NB, the arrow), and indicat- 
ing that the ivory formed only the costly article 
inlaid in the wood mentioned. This wood itself 
was the material; of it was the helm made, and 
the handle and other parts were ornamented with 
ivory.—Ver. 7. Comp. on ch. xvi. 10. Out of 
Egypt, with its famous looms, went forth ‘‘em- 
broidered linen” (Hrrz.), ‘‘embroidered byssus” 
(Henest.), with flowers and figures.—The more 
immediate destination: to be to thee for a sign 
(D3, visible from afar), leads one, with Ju 51, 


to think either of sails provided with emblems 
and devices, after the Egyptian fashion, or rather 
of the flag placed by the ancients on the fore-part 
of the ship.—jp31N is the red purple, purple-red 


cloth, from a shell-fish (sxop¢vpz) found on the 
Syrian and Peloponnesian coasts. The islands of 
Elishah, according to Jerome, were the islands 
of the Ionian Sea; according to Bochart, the 
Peloponnesus, in which was Elis (Hellas). As 
derived from so great a distance, this purple 
figures here as a foreign commodity, and does 
so, indeed, by means of its finely coloured fabric; 


its splendid colour was much prized.— pon; 
comp. at ch. xxiii. 6.—ADDpH (part. Piel of D5) 
is the covering of the ship above deck, against 
the heat of the sun. 

Ver. 8 forms a transition to the manning, not 
of the ship, but of the Tyrian state-constitution. 
Zidon, the oldest city of Pheenicia, on this account 
designated ‘‘the mother,” and Arvad, the island 
Aradus, entirely covered by the city of the same 
name,—hence a second Tyre, which, as did also 
Zidon, always possessed its own kingdom,—serve 
to illustrate the commonwealth represented by 
Tyre, each contributing its share of help; but 
illustrate also the relation of the several parties, 
the oarsmen being from those places, but the 
helmsmen (captains), those skilled in navigation, 
were Tyrians, so that Tyre stands forth as the 
guiding intelligence. And so also in ver. 9 figure 
the ancients; they were the experienced, ap- 
proved masters and skilled architects from Gebal 
(where was the burial-place of Adonis, whence 
the name), in Tyre, employed in its marine force. 
Comp. 1 Kings v. 32 [18]. For the allegory of 
the ship, their expertness in healing breaches, 
renovating, instantly repairing what was decayed, 
is drawn into consideration. (May there not, 
however, withal be meant to be conveyed an im- 
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pression of the supremacy which Tyre in this 
position exercised upon the other Pheenician 
states?) But the sentence that follows intro- 
duces the principal point, for which all that pre- 
cedes was merely preparatory, namely, that Tyre 


was a mercantile power.—nbp is, in the general, 


seamen, so designated from the ‘‘salt,” for sea 
(a@a.zs, from &as). Tyre included, as it were, all 
navigation in itself; the sea-world was its fleet. 
(Hirzic: foreign merchant -vessels lie here at 
anchor. Hernest.: all the Tyrians with their 
colonies are, as it were, in this one giant ship, as 
the jolly-boats in an ordinary large ship, and are 
sent out from it.)—3 y, ‘‘to exchange,” hence: 
**to trade.” 

Ver. 10. Before the main tendency indicated 
was given way to, the representation turns back 
from the image of the ship, through an emphasiz- 
ing of the military weapons of defence and offence, 
in which Tyre prided herself, to the beginning, 
and so to the city.—p 75 (Pares, Fares, Fars, in 
the cuneiform inscriptions Paraca) must be Persia. 
eo contends for those who, in primeval times, 
settled in Africa. Hengstenberg, as also Hiay., 
holds firmly by their Asiatic character, and as 
having even then probably entered into con- 
nection with the anti-Chaldaic coalition in a 
relation to Tyre,—the first germ of their later 
victorious lifting of the shield against the Chal- 
dean ascendency ; comp. at ch. viii. 16. Lud and 
Phut are African populations: the former, not the 
Semitic Lydians, may well enough be the Hamitic 
Ludim (Gen. x. 13); the latter, the Libyans of 
antiquity—both well known as soldiers in the 
Egyptian army (Jer. xlvi. 9). Either to picture 
the far-extending relations of the Tyrian mercan- 
tile power are they named, or because the most 
foreign among the foreign ; as in Rome, in Byzan- 
tium, they were purposely taken into pay, whether 
for display or as a security against internal 
tumults. We learn the existing relations best 
from Carthage. Rich enough to pay the costs, 
the mercenary army secured for the Tyrian mer- 
chant ability to ply his traffic; he found in it 
military protection for his settlements, and ad- 
vantage also for prosecuting new undertakings. 
If the hanging up of shield and helmet is not a 
poetical expression,—their arms were thy arms, 
their conquests thine, or such like,—we must think 
of a military custom, as to-day still the armour is 
hung up when there is no service. The garrison 
of the city they did not likely form (Hirzic), as 
Ver. 11 shows that the protection of the city was 
committed to domestic and allied troops. But 
what were the Gammadim? MHivernick explains 
the word from the dialects by ‘‘ valiant,” ‘‘anda- 
cious,” and thinks that it was the favourite 
expression for the national militia, as there was 
among the Carthaginians a ‘“‘sacred host.” The 
latter, however, would not be designated the 

roper troops, in contrast to the mercenaries! 
Hie Henast.: ‘‘ bold champions” —a Tyrian 
designation for a select band. Hurrz.: ‘‘ deserters 
from the neighbouring countries, to whom the 
rich republic offered more favourable conditions 
than the kings,” —if there may not have been the 
marring of the original 943, with reference to 


Cant. iv. 4! [Jewish expositors made out of the 
word pigmies—from 79}, an ell, therefore ell- 


high—because they appeared such in the towers. 
Others conjectured a particular Phcenician allied 
people to be meant by it (Gamale); the Targum: 
Cappadocians. Meier, with an eye to 4py, ex- 
plains it: ‘‘as posts.” We must then render: 
““The sons of Arvad and thy force were on thy 
walls round about, and posts in thy towers.””}—It 


is to be remarked that obvi is a noble shield, 
while in ver. 10 only common armour is men- 
tioned. So, too, the language rises; while it is 


there san, here it is ‘oon by ssn; the home 
element is heightened. Hence, also, instead of 
W575 3n3, which is as much as; it ornamented 
thee (ch. xvi. 14) thus to have distant ones, 
foreigners, in thy pay, to do theeservice, now it is: 


may 1$$>, they completed thy beauty, forming 


at the same time a close of the detailed theme. 
Ver. 12. The mercantile glory of Tyre begins 
here; comp. vy. 9.—Tarshish, the most renowned 
mart of commerce in the West, a city and district 
of Spain, Tartessus, between the’ two mouths of 
the Betis (Guadalquivir). It traded with Tyre 
not so much by means of things brought thither, 
as because the fulness and variety of the Tyrian 
wares, the costly, rich articles which the Tyrian 
vessels brought, were given (jn) in payment for 


the abundance in precious metals for which Tar- 
tessus was renowned in antiquity (Diopor. v. 
35 sq.; STRABO, iii.; Puin. Hist. Nat.). But 
trader agrees better with that than merchant. 
It was a barter-dealing, as was very commonly 
the case in antiquity.—})3;y (only in plural), from 
ary, to let go; and hence better, with Hitzig, 
taken as equal to wares, than, with Ewald, as 
‘*sale.”—Ver. 13. Javan is the land of Greece 
(Ionia); Tubal, often joined with Meshech, are 
together the Tibareni and Moschi of the ancients, 
in Lesser Asia,—the former to the west of the 
latter, who were the inhabitants of a mountainous 
region between Iberia, Armenia, and Colchis, 
The enumeration of the traders in Tyre’s mer- 
chandise turns now, therefore, northwards.—In 
souls of men, slave-traffic; if we have not a 
special case in Joel iv. 6 (Eng. V. iii. 6), then 
it was reciprocal. Hav. is of opinion that female 
slaves from Greece were of old highly estimated in 
the East, and, on the other side, male slaves (?).— 
For the copper (or brass) articles, Hitzig makes 
account of the name Tibareni, as well as the 
neighbours of the Moschi, the Chalybes, and re- 
marks that to this day the Colchian mountains 
in Trabosan contain unexhausted mines of copper. 
Hay. notices that in the hilly Caucasian region 
inhabited by Tubal and Meshech, the people have 
been ever distinguished for their beauty, and that 
through all time they have been noted for com- 
merce in slaves (see Boonart, Phaleg.). Comp. 
besides, at ver. 9.—Ver. 14. Togarmah is Armenia, 
—From the house, either out of the region, or the 
race of people from it(?). Armenia was distinguish- 
ed for its breeding of horses. Herodotus speaks 
of its asses (i. 194). — Dp vb) DYDD, usually 
draught horses and riding horses.—Ver. 15, The 
sons of Dedan, occasioned by m\n1p going before, 
are the Cushite Dedanites (Gen. x. 7), as middle- 
men in the trade. As such, and as representa- 
tives of the land-trade with their caravans, yet 
as identical with those in ver. 20, since Scripture 
knows only of one Dedan, the Arabian one, tbey 
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are regarded by Hengst.; but he admits of no con- 
nection on the part of Dedan directly with the 
many islands. On the other hand, Hiv., follow- 
ing Heeren’s guidance, thinks of a south Arabian 
tribe, and the three Bahrein islands (GESEN.: 
‘‘perhaps the island Daden’”’?), on the west side 
of the Persian Gulf, where were the ‘‘ many coasts” 
of the East Indies, with which the articles men- 
tioned of ivory and ebony very well suit. With 
Hitzig, also, the Dedanites are the traders with 
Tyre in the south-east, from the Persian Gulf 
(Isa. xxi. 13). If we should understand by py 


islands, we must suppose it to be said, that what 
the caravans transported had also by Tyre been 
conveyed by sea, According to Philippsen, it is 
meant that those caravans of the Indian wares 
contained others also from distant sea-coasts un- 
known to us.—p Np, according to Hitzig to be 
pointed as a participle (?), is merchandise or 
traffic, in the sense of the abstract for the con- 
crete. The addition: of thy hand, marks the 
dependence, the intermediate sort of traffic; they 
were agents for Tyre.—The horns, used of ivory, 
since it was the teeth of the elephant, must be 
understood by way of comparison. Pliny recog- 
nises it as dentes, and yet names it cornua 
elephanti. It is commonly connected with ebony 
(Diospyros Ebenum, which has white bark, dark 
dee leaves, and medlar-like fruit). For both, 

thiopia was famous in the old world.— yx 





(aay, 12)—comp. Hupfeld on Ps. Ixxii. 10— 


might, with 43'yin (to bring back, restore), be 
understood in the sense of a sort of tribute, since 
Tyre would represent herself as having, through 
her merchandise, made the products of all lands, 
as it were, tributary to her. It suits with 45x 
(payment), however, as with 3'yi7, to think of 
barter, in which the value of the goods purchased 
is brought back, restored. 

Ver. 16. Those who read Edom [that is, instead 
of Aram, which was done by the Sept., exists also 
in several codices, and is preferred by Ewald, 
Hitzig, etc.] conceive that Aram lay too far out 
of the way from Dedan, in the direction of 
Israel (!); also, that first in ver. 18 it comes in 
re; order. Edom, however, and in particular 
Petra, was important as a goods emporium, And 
not less so was Aram, i.e. Syria, in the wider 
sense Mesopotamia, for an agency-traffic. The 
Syrians, according to Jerome, were born mer- 
chants, madly intent on its gains. [Usque hodie 
permanet in Syris ingenitus negotiationis ardor, 
qui per totum mundum lucri cupiditate discur- 
runt, et tantam mercandi habent vesaniam, etc. ] 
—Twyo ap, for which, at ver. 12, there is 
nn-b> a, designated as (artistic) work, manu- 
factured goods. Carbuncle (7D3), a precious 
stone; see at Ex. xxviii. 18. On the rest, comp, 
at ver. 7.—y)] appears to designate the Syrian, 
in contradistinction from the Egyptian byssus 
(wv))—the finest white satin Pubes 
renowned for its weaving, as it was also a market 
for precious stones.—njpyx4, part. act. plur. for 
moi; Hengst. : precious things, what stands 
high, is valuable. In particular, red (dark) 
corals or pearls, have been thought of.— 4549, 
* gem of glittering splendour (GEsEN.); jasper 
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has been suggested, also garnet, crystal, ruby.— 
Ver. 17. Palestine gave wheat in merchandise te 
Tyre (o°9n, in grains).—Minnith (71919), a place 
in the territory of the Ammonites (Judg. xi. 33); 
comp. 2 Chron. xxvii. 5; 1 Kings v. 25 [11]; Acts 
xii. 20.— 9p, according to Meier, might be: ‘‘the 
rubbed off,” ‘‘the shaved off” = xaem, MYy'¥p, 


or more generally: ‘“‘something soft = sweet, 
which dissolves itself. R. Parchon in his Lexicon 


makes it=yinqq mbn, placenta mellis. Some 
have referred to ph, deliciari, and combined 


therewith several operations. Comp. Rosen- 
miiller. Balsam, however, has also been given ag 
an interpretation, but y is the term for that, 
namely, the resin from the balsam-powder (opo- 
balsamum), Jer. vili. 22. Hitzig recurs to pan- 
naga (serpent), a Sanscrit word for a healin 

aromatic wood.—yj4, the honey of bees, as we 

as grape-syrup (dibs) and fruit-syrup generally— 
a great article of merchandise in Palestine, ch. 
xvi. 18; Deut. xxxii. 13.—On oil, comp. Deut. 
viii. 8, xxviii. 40; 1 Kings vy. 25 [11]; 2 Chron. 
ii. 10; Hos. xii. 2 [1].—Ver. 18. Damascus is 
here specialized, because it was a particularly im- 
portant mart of commerce for Tyre; comp. vers. 
16 and 12, Hengst. remarks on the riches, that 
they must therefore have paid for wares also with 
gold.—Helbon, now Aleppo, famous for its wine, 
the wine of the Persian kings, still a notable city 
(StTRABO, xv.). Instead of white wool, Ewald has 
** wool of Sachar,” a Syriac town, where was then 
the best wool. But 4my expresses the shining 
white wool, as wool of that sort was especially 
derived from the pasture-lands of Syria and Arabia 
(Hav.). ‘*The finest and most silky, because the 
sheep pasturing in the deserts were always under 
the open heaven” (J. D. Micu.). The Sept.: 
Milesian wool.—Ver. 19. 4) can neither be a 
third Dedan (EWALD), nor ‘‘and Dan,” but it 
must be taken for an unknown Arabic district ; 
according to Movers, it would be the trade-re- 
nowned Aden. Javan, too, is perhaps to be taken 
for a Greek settlement in Arabia, and to be dis- 
tinguished, as Arabic, from that in ver. 13; and 


Sep may serve as a nearer determination of it— 
only not as part. Pual from Ste, to turn, wind 


(a thread); in the Talmud: to spin, Gorse, that 


is, ‘the spun” yarn (GESEN., MErER)—such a 
mention of a particular sort of ware being scarcely 


suitable here, but as Sawn, agreeably to Gen. 


x. 27=out of Sanaa, the capital of Yemen. It 
accords with this that a Javan in Yemen is men- 
tioned, and the articles which are referred to like- 
wise agree. Tuch very properly calls to remem- 


brance, in connection with mywy Sy, wrought 
iron, the sword-blades of Yemen, along with the 
Indian so famous through all the East.— Mp, the 


Arabic cassia (a kind of cinnamon), and 3p, a. 


reed, acorus calamus, likewise native to Arabia ; 
according to others an Indian product, which 
Yemen traded in from there. 

Ver. 20. Dedan—ch. xxv. 18; Gen. xxv. 3— 
Semitic—comp. ver. 15—in Northern Arabia. 


masnd vipn-tan, GEsEN.: tapetes strate ae 
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equitandum ; from the verb win, to stretch. 
Others; ‘‘robes,” ‘‘garments of the nobles,” 
which would be expressed through the meaning 
‘ setting free.” Hav. questions the signification 
of spreading out (comp. Hupfeld on Ps. lxxxviii. 
6 [5]); holds ‘‘to cover,” “to bind,” ‘‘to wind 
round,” as the radical meaning; and as to the 
matter, compares Judg. v. 10. The allusion pro- 
bably is to the splendid riding or horse apparel, 
which in the East (like the stirrups, for example) 
are marks of distinction and luxury.—Ver. 21. 
Arabia (373); comp. may, a steppe), here 
together with ‘‘ all the princes of Kedar’? (Gen. 
xxv. 13)—in Pliny, Codrei—a particularizing 
of the small trafficking nomadic tribes in the 
interior of Arabia; comp. ver. 15. Their large 
property in flocks is well known ; comp. also Jer. 
xlix. 28 sq.—Even the roving, unsettled Bedouins 
of the desert were Tyre’s ready instruments for 
his merchandise.—Ver. 22. The merchants of 
Sheba and Raamah (73/9), that is, Sabea, in 


Arabia Felix, and the Cushite ‘Piyg«, on the 
Persian Gulf.yiyn, the head, for the highest 


of their kind ; here of the foremost, most excel- 
lent perfumes (nwa, or npn, of the balsam- 


shrub), if the genuine balm is not meant by it. 
The mountains of Hadramaut and Yemen yield 
all sorts of precious stones, and the latter was 
esteemed among the ancients as a very rich gold 
region.—Ver. 23. Haran (Gen. xi. 31, Kappa, 
the Carre, noted in later times for the defeat of 
Crassus) comes into view as on the cross-way of 
the caravans when they were passing through 
Mesopotamia. Khanneh (735, contracted for 


mb>), the later Ctesiphon, as a commercial city 
a 


on the Tigris. Eden (joy) is the Mesopotamian, 


as distinguished from the Syrian, town, which 
has been sought in the delta of the Euphrates— 
Maadan *—By the Sheba here Rosenmiiller un- 
derstands another Sabea than that mentioned in 
ver. 22. Hiv. translates: ‘“‘ Haran and Canneh 
and Eden are the merchants of Saba; (on the 
other hand) Asshur, Chilmad are thy custo- 
mers” (?). Keil and Movers understand the 
meaning to be, that the Sabeans, who held a 
yearly market in Carre, were named as negotia- 
tors between the districts of Mesopotamia and 

.—Asshur must, according to Keil, not be 
Assyria, but (Movers) the emporium of Sura 
(Essurieh), on the Euphrates, above Thapsacus, 
in a caravan road which branches off toward 


spb, Charmande. Hiv. sees in Chilmad a 
Tyrian emporium for the trade with Assyria.— 


Ver. 24. pvossp, from bs, ornaments, perfectly 
fine articles, finished productions; by which may 
be understood, with Hay., works of art of taste- 
ful, perfectly beautiful workmanship, or, with 
others, of splendid garments. (Ewatp: full 
equipments )—ordy (from nbs, to roll, wind up) 
is a mantle, a wide garment, well-nigh corre- 
sponding to the Chlamys; comp. ver. 7.—D'})3, 
treasures, which signification Hengst. firmly 
retains; but what were ‘‘ treasures of damask”’? 
The word must specify the preceding more general 
objects of beautiful workmanship. Hav. takes 
it for a Persian word, intended to designate a 
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foreign object, and naturalized in Syriac ; either 
girdles, or pouches, or trousers. (GESEN.: chests 
for packing and preserving in; Hirzie: ‘‘and in 
cords.” 93, what is twined, wound up. Ewa.p: 
pouches of Damascus.)—p')9}7; GESEN.: a kind 


of cloth with a many-coloured wool, the readuira 
of the Greeks, damask. Hiv.: garments of 
peculiar sorts of weaving (d:rdcid:s 2). The 
Tyrians then dyed silk-yarn, silk, and cotton 


wool.—'p\$3n3 Hay. translates: ‘‘with threads 


wound round and firm,” as a nearer description, 
partly in respect to the costly threads with which 
the cloth in question was inwrought, and partly 
in respect to its durability.—py4~7_ the ancients 


mostly connect with }q~,, cedar, and understand 


by it chests of cedar. ' PHILIPPSON : packed in 
cedar. osan must be taken for cords or strings. 
won, to bind. Hmnest.: ‘bound with cords 


and fastened.” ‘‘ Ezekiel describes the bales of 
such stuffs probably according to his own view.” 
Hirzie : ‘‘with many-threaded, tight-drawn 
cords.” —Ver. 25. The sum from which the ten- 
dency of the whole representation clearly appears. 
Hiv. unsuitably connects this verse with ver. 26. 
Tarshish alone points back to the commencement 
of the representation, in ver. 12. Ships of Tar- 
shish, however, were those prepared for distant 
voyages generally, as we speak now of ‘“‘ India. 
men,’ ‘‘Greenlanders.”— A\QY, according to 
Hiav., must mean ‘‘walls,” as if the Tarshish 
fleet had formed, in a manner, the breastwork 
of Tyre—had been the security of the Tyrian 
commerce. According to other explanations, 
“‘singers,” who celebrate thee on account of thy 
merchandise ; Hitzie: pny = thy fields, thy 


lands. It probably comes from 4 y, Chald. 


Nyy, caravan ; and the sense will be: they 


moved off caravan-like to drive your traffic (Gus. ), 
Henest.: ‘‘ The ships of Tarshish visit thee, thy 
wares ; these were the special object of the visit.” 
But this made nothing for the aim of the repre- 
sentation; and the sentence that follows stands 
better, if the ships are conceived of as tradin 

towards Tartessus, and then always bringing bac 

their gains from the distant world, which filled 
Tyre, and lent to it its singular importance in 
the midst of the sea. Comp. on ch. xxvi. 2.— 
27) can be the accusative: in respect to thy 


merchandise ; as to the sense, much the same as: 
navigation, on a grand scale, was thy business ; 
it was his lever.—Ver. 4. 


Vers. 26-36. Zhe Overthrow of Tyre. 


In ver. 26, already introduced by ver. 25, the 
lamentation upon Tyre resumes the image of a 
ship,.which was dropped at ver. 10. Hiiv. justly 
draws attention to the contrast, since Tyre re- 
ceived his deathblow in the midst of his glory, 
and to the impressive repetition of py 455, in 
the heart of the sea. ‘‘The overthrow of the 
city was its shipwreck” (HiTz1G). ‘p99; comp. 
Ps. lxxvii: 20 [19]. Therefore like a vessel that 
was brought upon the high sea by its rowers, 
who moved it ;—which, indeed, did not bespeak 
a policy that adventured into danger, but mighf 
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well enough indicate the proud self-sufficiency 
which inspirited the whole. Hengst.: “The 
n.any waters an image of great dangers and suf- 
ferings.”—The east wind (ch. xvii. 10, xix. 12), 
exactly as at Ps. xlviii. 7. Peculiar to it are 
strong, continued blasts ; if the vessel strengthens 
itself to the storm, then the danger becomes very 
great. ‘‘In the midst of the sea” is no deliver- 
ance, it now becomes the grave for all and of all. 
—Ver, 27. A recapitulation ; comp. vers. 12, 18, 
19, 22, 9, 17, 8, 10—ch. xxvi. 15.—Ver. 28. Cry 
of the pilots, which depicts the perfect hopeless- 
ness of deliverance.—p/731/), from wy}, a separate 


piece of ground: a common, pasture-ground, but 
this as the environs of the city, so that the con- 
tinent with its adjoining territory will be meant. 
The death-cry on the high sea finds its echo on 
the continent,—Paletyre ?—The sensation upon 
the land is connected in Ver. 29 sq. with a pro- 
longed representation of the same on the sea. 
Very fitly those who stood in a marine relation- 
ship to Tyre took up the lamentation over her. 
Whether it might be to give a strong impression 
of the general insecurity since Tyre had fallen, 
or to add solemnity to the lamentation, in the 
one way or the other is the coming down of the 
persons concerned to be understood ; either all 
will as quickly as possible find deliverance on the 
land, or sympathy makes them come nearer to 
the scene of the disaster.—Ver. 30. Comp. ch. 
xxvi. 16 sq. A collection of all sorts of expres- 
sions of mourning, with the view of representing 
the grief as at once great and general.—Ver. 31. 
Comp. ch. vii. 18.—Ver. 32. 5, contracted from 


75, suited for the yelling, sharp wail-cry (HAv.); 


against which, Hitzig gives as an emendation: 
pm’pa, raised up in their mouth=took upon 
h Ae 
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their lips. —yy5 ‘p, Hitzig quite correctly 


grounds in vers. 33, 34: from so great a height 
so deeply sunk down!—71p79 (GESEN.: nay, 


destruction, that which is destroyed; Krtt, part. - 
Pi. with » dropt off: ‘‘as the annihilated in 


the midst of the sea”; Hirzic, part. Pual) is the 
destination suitable to a place like Tyre. Hengst.: 
sy is not the participle, but the perf. Pual, 


which, as often with the perf., stands in place of 
the participle: ‘‘like one that is destroyed.” 
Ewatp: ‘‘like her in the midst of the sea.’ 
Hiv. : ‘‘who is, like Tyre, become so still! ’— 
compared with the earlier noisy bustie of the city. 


In the p°7 ‘7)NI there sounds again 9%)" 2b3.— 
Ver. 33. When thy wares went forth, HrnastT.: 
“*from the seas they were brought into all the 
harbours of the world.” RosENMULLER: out of 
all seas to Tyre. Hurzic: like the productions, 
the fruits of the field from all soils.—Satisfy is: 
to meet the desire, the demand, the rb 
Tyre, on the one side, satisfied the world’s need ; 
on the other, it enriched those of whom it bought 
or trafficked in respect to gold or costly goods. 
The ‘‘Suri” or Tyrian gold pieces were well 
known in antiquity.—Ver. 34. The contrast. ny 
n3v3, indication of the time, which so far is 
specified as to be identified with that of Tyre’s 
overthrow. Others: now. (Ewald improves thus: 
mraws my, “‘now art thou shattered.”) The 


going down of a vessel, where all goes down.— 
Ver. 35. The closing chorus in a manner: those 
who were friendly to the commerce ; and in ver. 
36, the co-operators and rivals in it. Amazement, 
terror, but also malicious joy. The close agrees 
with ch. xxvi. 21. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1,2 


And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, say to the prince 


of Tyre, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because thy heart is high, and thou 
sayest, I am God, the seat of the gods I occupy in the heart of the seas; and 
thou art man, and not God, and thou makest thy heart as the heart of the 


3 Godhead: 


Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel; nothing concealed is dark to 


4 thee: In thy wisdom and in thy prudence thou hast made for thee wealth, 
5 and makest [procurest] gold and silver in thy treasures: In the fulness of thy 
wisdom in thy traffic thou didst increase thy wealth, and thy heart was high 
6 inthy wealth: Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Because thou makest 
7 thy heart as the heart of the Godhead; Therefore, behold, I bring strangers 
upon thee, the violent of the heathen ; and they draw their swords upon the 
8 beauty of thy wisdom, and they dishonour thy shining beauty. To the grave 
they will bring thee down, and thou diest the death of the pierced-through 


9 in the heart of the seas. 


Wilt thou say and [stin] say, I am God, in the 


presence of him that slayeth thee? and thou art man, and not God, in the 


10 hand of him that pierceth thee through ! 
thou die in the hand of strangers : 
1,12 Jehovah. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 


Deaths of the uncircumcised shalt 
for I have spoken: sentence of the Lord 
Son of ‘man, raise 


a lamentation over the king of Tyre, and say to him, Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Thou confirmedst the measure, full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty! 
18 In Eden, the garden of God, wast thou; every precious stone was thy covering, 
gardine, topaz, and diamond, Tarshish-stone, onyx, and jasper, sapphire, 


carbuncle, and emerald, and gold: 


the work of thy kettledrums and of thy 
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pipes was with thee ; in the day that thou wast made they were prepared. 
14 Thou cherub of the anointing, that covered; and I have given thee [theretor, 
thereto] ; upon the holy mountain of God wast thou, in the midst of fiery stones 
15 thou didst walk. Blameless wast thou in thy ways from the day that thou 
16 wast made, till perverseness was found in thee. In the abundance of thy 
merchandise they filled thy midst with mischief, and thou sinnedst; and I will 
profane thee from off the mountain of Godhead; and I will destroy thee, 
17 covering cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire. Thy heart was high 
in thy beauty; thou didst corrupt thy wisdom on account of thy shining 
beauty ; to the earth will I throw thee down; I give thee before kings, that 
18 they may look upon thee. From the multitude of thy iniquities, in the 
corruptness of thy traffic, thou hast profaned thy sanctuaries ; and I will make 
fire go forth from the midst of thee, which burns thee up; and I will give thee 
19 to ashes upon the earth in the eyes of all who see thee. All who know thee 
among the people are amazed at thee ; for terrors thou art become, and thou 
art no more even to eternity. 
20, 21 And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, direct thy 
22 face toward Zidon, and prophesy upon it, And say, Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah ; Behold, I [come] upon thee, Zidon, and glorify Myself in the midst 
of thee : and they know that I am Jehovah, when I do judgments in [oi] her, 
23 and sanctify Myself in her. And I send pestilence into her, and blood into her 
_ streets ; and the pierced-through fall in the midst of her by the sword upon 
24 her round about ; and they know that I am Jehovah. And there shall ne 
more be to the house of Israel a pricking thorn and a smarting sting from all 
round about them, who despised them; and they know that I am the Lord 
25 Jehovah. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, When I gather the house of Israel 
from the peoples among whom they have been scattered, then I sanctify 
Myself in them before the eyes of the heathen, and they dwell upon their 
26 ground which I have given to My servant Jacob. And they dwell upon it in 
security, and build houses, and plant vineyards, and dwell in security, when 
I do judgments on all who despised them of those round about them; and 
they know that I, Jehovah, am their God. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARES. a governor, director. In Ethiopic, Negus is king. 


. GrsENn.: he who goes before, duke, doge. The 

Vers. 1-10. The Prophecy on the Prince of Tyre. special be ince given to this person, desig- 
Ver. 1. There is first, therefore, a prophecy of | nated king in ver. 12, was natural from the 
jndgm ent, as in ch. xxvi., with reference to Tyre. | marked parallel with Jerusalem ; comp. ch. xvii. 
—Ver. 2. 395); MEIER : one who holds together, | 19. But there was expressed in the kingdom, and 
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especially in the case of Tyre, also a characteristic 
state-constitution. Small as many of the Pheeni- 
gian cities were, each still had its king, and Tyre, 
in particular, kept by a hereditary kingdom, so 
that even in the latest times only those related to 
the old royal house were admitted to the throne. 
This kingdom combined with a rich and powerful 
aristocracy the mercantile interest, the gains of 
commerce, which founded it (ver. 16). After the 
analogy of Carthage, a senate stood by the side of 
the king, of the old families, which must in many 
respects have limited him, so that the Oriental 
despotism could not develope itself here. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, it was Ethbaal 11.; but not the 
person, only the position comes into consideration, 
and especially as in him the mercantile power of 
Tyre had its proud, secure representative.—As 
elsewhere also (ch. xxv.), so here the sinning goes 
first on to ver. 6.—The self-exaltation which is 
ascribed to him has respect, on one side, to the 
high opinion entertained of himself; on the other, 
to the same in connection with his dwelling-place. 
What is to be made account of in the latter re- 
spect is plain from the assertion, I am God,—to 
be distinguished from the likeness of the Most 


High (dy mp IN) in Isa. xiv. 14, also from 


Acts xii. 22; it expresses the heathenish-mytho- 
logical consciousness. The rock on which Tyre 
was built is at the same time to be viewed in its 
connection with the oft-mentioned temple. The 
Pheenician myth represented the two islands as 
moving about in the sea, until an eagle was 
sacrificed as an atonement. Down to the third 
century Tyrian coins exhibit the two islands, with 
the inscription, 2fpécce wxérps (immortal rock), 
According to Sanchoniathon, Astarte, when wan- 
dering through the world, consecrated a star that 
fell down before her eyes to the island Tyre. 
The foundation of the temple to Melkarth was 
represented by its priests as contemporaneous 
with that of the city—about 2750 B.c. So Hero- 
dotus relates ; and Arrian calls it the oldest sanc- 
tuary known in the annals of mankind. Thus 


pbs av\p is sufficiently explained; while 


Hengst. still thinks of an ‘‘ absolute inaccessible- 
ness,” and Hitzig of the circumstance that this 
kingly residence ‘‘ sprang up out of the water, as 
the palace of God out of the heavenly ocean.” 
[‘‘ Sanchoniathon expressly calls it ‘the holy 
island’ ; and it is known that the Tyrian colonies 
all reverenced it as the mother-city of their religion, 
not less than the original source of their political 
existence. It was only in the spirit of ancient 
heathenism to conclude, that a state which was 
not only strong by natural position, and by im- 
mense maritime resources, but also stood in such 
close connection with the divine, might be war- 
ranted in claiming, through its head, something 
like supernatural strength and absolute perpetuity 
of being.’—P. F.]—In the heart of the seas is 
an echo from ch, xxvii. 4, 25, 26.—The rejoinder, 
and thou art man, etc., is sharp, yet at the same 
time sober—the simple contrast hetween man and 
God (El).—And thou makest thy heart, etc., 
continues the thou sayest, as well explaining 73} 


425, as giving forth the speech that naturally 


flowed from it, the thoughts, the ebullitions of a 
heart which was the heart of Godhead.—Hirzic: 
jy indicates what is made, 
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Ver. 3 begins an interlude, which, however, 
does not picture forth the imagination of his being 
God, to which the mention of Daniel would as 
little suit as what thereafter follows; but rather 
proceeds on the ground of the admitted manhood, 
and so does only the more feelingly censure the 
loftiness of spirit. It needs not be understood 
either as a question, or as spoken ironically. Be- 
hold, what exists, according to thy mistaken 
notion ; it shows the being wiser than Daniel 
to be merely an imagination. There hence arises, 
at the same time, a clear confirmation of the book 
of Daniel (comp. Hengst. here), since Daniel’s 
wisdom was at any rate well known in the circle 
of Ezekiel, one also recognised at the Chaldean 
court, and therefore to be held up against the 


Tyrian sovereign. On the p\np-55, that to him 


nothing concealed, secret, was unknown, comp. 
Dan. i. 10, 11, 19, iv. 6. Here also, indeed, is 
only a man, but with a generally admitted super- 
human, truly divine wisdom, which God had in 
reality given (that is the main element in the 
comparison with Daniel), which he has not, as 
thou hast done, in his imagination appropriated 
to himself. Hengst. lays stress also upon the 
statesmanlike, the really princely position of 
Daniel, which so excellently grounded the kind 
of counter-position assigned him in relation to the 
king of Tyre.—Ver. 4 goes a step deeper still, 
namely, to the real standpoint of the Tyrian 
prince,—his wisdom and prudence in the matter 
of worldly riches (1 Kings iv. 29). In connection 
therewith, one naturally thinks of the traditions 
according to which an ancestor of the royal house 
was the first sailor, who was borne to the island 
in the hollow trunk of a tree, and there erected 
pillars to the wind and fire ; that the forefathers 
of the Tyrian kings alleged they had found purple 
on the island (the Tyrian colour, scarlet, the lack- 


dye of Sor).—yp is presently specified in the gold 
and silver.— y\x is: provisions, treasure, trea- 


sury (Zech. ix. 2, 3).—Ver. 5. However great 
this wisdom might be, however much and varied 
its manifestations, it centred in the merchandise; 
and with the growth which accrued to the wealth, 
the heart also became swollen, as its self-elation 
found in that wealth its proper element. 

Ver. 6 connects itself in a summary way with 
ver. 2, and prepares for the conclusion in Ver. 7, 
which joins the punishment to the course of sin 
that had just been described.— pry, terrible, 


powerful and violent: those who are so pre-emi- 
nently above others—the Chaldeans (ch. xxvi. 7). 
Hrrzie: ‘ Against (why not upon ?) the beauty 
of thy wisdom.”” What is meant is: that the 
beauty of the mercantile state of things in Tyre 
was the offspring of the wisdom which distin- 
guished its king. 9) and nyp’ are almost the 
same, the latter, however, indicating more the 
shine or glitter of the beauty. The shine of the 
beauty may be referred especially to the prince- 
hood of Tyre. [Ewatp: “they draw their swords 
upon thy most beautiful wisdom.”] Sb, to 
pierce through, Pi. to dishonour, to make com- 
mon.—Ver. 8. Anw=7)9, ch. xxvi. 20.—The 
plural \p)1919, deaths, admits of explanation partly 
from the representative character of the Tyrian 
princehood, partly from the feeling therewith 
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connected, of his dying in the death of every 
Tyrian that was slain. Hengst. compares ch. 
xxix. 5; Gen. xiv. 10. Othets: as the pierced- 
through dies of many death-wounds (ch. xxi. 30, 


19 [25]). Even without rendering bn, ** pro- 


fane,” there is a pointing back to $m) in 


ver. 7 in this way, namely, that the princehood 
should at last share the fate of every one who was 
pierced through, and, stripped of all splendour, 
should be cast into the grave.—Ver. 9. The word 
here goes still farther back than spp) in ver. 8, 


and transfers the scene to the very moment of 
being killed, and confronts the vaunting discourse 


(in ver. 2). 339n yp, ch. xxi. 16 {11].—The 
extremely cutting argumentation, and thou art 


man, ete. —9bbnn, Pi. =bynp, Poel (Isa. li. 9). 
—Ver. 10. pnp, plur. from ny, comp. at ver. 8. 


hy is uncircumcised (comp. ch. xliv. 9; Isa. 


tii. 1); for Jews, on account of the sacramental 
import of circumcision, it designates the heathen 
world as outside the covenant of God (1 Sam. 
xvii. 36, xxxi. 4, barbari?). The opposite in 
Num. xxiii. 10: ‘‘the death of the righteous.” 
Also for the Tyrian, as here, it is hardly to be 
understood without the circumcision reported by 
Herodotus of whe Pheenicians (II. 104). Earlier, 
in ver. 8: as every one that is pierced through ; 
here there is an ascension: as a non-Tyrian 
through strangers. 


Vers. 11-19. Lamentation over the Prince of 
Tyre. 


Now ver. 11, as ch. xxvii.—Ver. 12. The 
lamentation is in fitting adaptation to the person 
who was just killed. Comp. at ch. xxvii. 2.— 


In the connection with pp on xp and ‘py iby, 


which in themselves, and after what has preceded, 
are quite clear, 7°95m OM\N cannot possibly be 


rendered, with Hitzig: ‘‘thou art a curiously 
wrought seal-ring.”” Hwald has: ‘‘O thou seal 
of the completion.” Mm)m means: to cut in, to 


impress with a seal, to seal; therefore partic.: 
thou wast sealing. Also pnpin, the seal-ring, is 


properly the impressor. The transferred signifi- 
cation: to seal, that is: to attest, to confirm, to 
verify, recommends itself through p95 (from 


jon, to determine exactly, to weigh), the measure, 


the determinate, that which must have a certain 
amount (ch. xliii. 10); accordingly: thou con- 
firmedst the measure, thou fulfilledst, madest the 
right measure good ; therefore a threefold thing 
is boasted of the Tyrian kingdom: measure, wis- 
dom, and beauty. The first of these may be said 
against despotism ; comp. at ver. 2. [‘‘ According 
to the present text and punctuation, the expres- 
sion plainly means: thou art the one sealing 
exactness (the noun on} denoting anything that 


is of an exact or perfect nature). To say of the 
king of Tyre that he sealed up this, was in other 
words to declare him every way complete: he 
gave, as it were, the finishing stroke, the seal, to 
all that constitutes completeness ; or, as we would 
now say it, he was a normal man—one formed 
after rule and pattern. Hence it is immediately 
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explained by what follows: ‘full of wisdom and 
perfect in beauty’; in this stood his sealing com- 
pletenvss.”—P. F.]—Ver. 13. In Eden ; com; 
ch. xxxvi. 35; Isa. li. 3. And the delightsome 
land, wherein the garden for primeval man lay, 
brings up the garden of God (El, not Jehovah) ; 
ch. xxxi. 8, 9; Gen. xiii. 10. As the Tyrian 
king himself was certainly not God, but what was 
said of him in ver. 12, so his dwelling was un- 


questionably not by awry, the habitation of 


God ; it might, however, be named paradisiacal, 
since all fulness of what was pleasant, and all pos- 
sible magnificence, surrounded the same, covered it 
(qnap1). Hitzig freely: ‘‘ every precious stone 
was thy figure-work ;”” because out of the stones 
the figuration of the ring must be composed! 
The transition to every precious stone brings to 
remembrance Gen. ii, 11, 12. The distribution 
of the particulars forms three groups, each having 
three precious stones, rounded off by the gold, 
which makeg ten (the symbolical number of com- 
pleteness), This emblematic representation of 
kingly greatness and glory, therefore, carries no 
respect to the breastplate of the high priest and 
its twelve stones, where also they are ranged in a 
different order ; comp. however, on the significa- 
tion of the particular names, at Ex. xxviii. 17 sq., 
xxxix. 10sq. Comp. also here at ch. i. 16, 26, 
XXvii. 16.—npxbp may signify business, perform- 
ance, work, also goods. Manifestly music is 
meant by it here, as the older expositors have 
rendered, an ordinary accompaniment of the 
pomp of royalty (comp. Dan. iii, 5)! mn is 
therefore the (hand) kettledrum, as a specimen 
of all instruments that were struck (RAN); and 


3p will be the pipe (from 3)3, to push through, 


bore through), for the wind instruments as they 
were then constructed. [Ges. takes nm for the 
socket in which the gem is put, and 3p) as ring- 
socket. EWALD: ‘‘ were appointed for thy oracle 
and soothsaying work on the day of thy creation.” 
He would take it ironically: the man—who might 
be called the seal, that is, the consummation, etc., 
was once certainly as the first of all men in para- 
dise (Job xv. 7), so that he has a completeness 
beyond any other person—took, doubtless, for his 
holy ornament, which covered him from the first 
day of his life, all the twelve stones of the high 
priest’s oracle-sign, and was doubtless made 

God a cherub upon the mountain of the gods, and 
was also, doubtless, unblameable from his birth— 
only, alas! till his guilt was discovered! Others 
thought of 793, the female (woman). So Hiv.: 


‘the service of thy kettledrums and of thy women 
was ready for thee on the day of thy creation,” 
which. (by a reference to Gen. i. 27) must indicate 
the king’s entrance on his government, and the 
ladies of his harem, who surrounded him with 
dance and song. |—On the JN137, comp. ch, xxi. 


35 [30]. With the creation of this princedom, as 
it took in Tyre precedence of the still older Zidon, 
there forthwith existed all sorts of parade and 
glory, such as could be found only in kings’ 
courts. (}9}5, Pual from 3%). Firm and wel) 
prepared did this kingdom start into being. 

Ver. 14. As the colour given to the representa- 
tion has already, with its kettledrums ard its 
pipes, forsaken Eden and paradise, and ‘“‘the day 
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of creation” does not quite constitute the Tyrian 
king a second Adam—as the whole representation 
generally appears to take into account only the 
very ancient origin on which this kingdom prided 
itself, perhaps also not without some touch of 
irony—so certainly the cherub here has little or 
nothing at all to do with paradise (comp. at ch. 
i., ix. 8, 10); for it is unnecessary for the follow- 
ing context to think of the history of the Tyrian 
kingdom after the analogy of the history of the 
fall. Rather may we suppose that the designa- 
tion of cherub points simply to the temple at 
Jerusalem, and especially to the most holy place 
there. There is thereby symbolized out of the 
history of this kingdom that historical epoch 
when it came through Hiram 11. into connection 
with David and with Solomon, so important, in 
particular, for the design of the temple-building, 
and important also for the commerce of Tyre. 
Already, as architect of the temple of Solomon 
(and that Hiram was a connoisseur as well as a 
promoter of the building art is testified by Jose- 
phus, in addition to what is said in the Bible, 
from the fragments of Dius and Menander in his 
possession), the king of Tyre takes beside Solo- 
mon in this respect a position which makes his 
appearance under a name borrowed from the 
architecture of the holy of holies, the cherub, 
not unsuitable. That cherub is applied to him 
only symbolically is rendered plain by the other- 
wise incomprehensible addition of hyip, that is, 


of the anointing, which imports as much as: 
anointed cherub, therefore: who is king. What 
Hengst. concludes from Ex. xxx. 22 sq., that 
** anointed ” = holy, because all the vessels of 
the temple were anointed, to impress on them the 
character of holiness, runs out to this regult, that 
the king of Tyre, as king, was ves sacra, because 
God had communicated to him of His greatness— 
therefore, that he is said to be anointed because 
he was king. Since ‘JD1pn, “‘ the covering,” re- 


preted in ver. 16, refers to Ex. xxv. 20, and we 
.ow (comp. Doctrinal Reflections on ch. ix.) that 
the cherubim, screening with their wings the ark 
of th covenant, symbolized the life of creation, 
confessing, as it actually does, the heavenly King, 
the Holy One in Israel, the Most High over all, 
so it is not out of the way if the king of Tyre, 
who has shown himself to be, along with Solomon, 
the protector of the temple,—a building which 
unquestionably culminated in the most holy 
pee ee agreeably to this testimony, be 
onoured as ‘‘ the anointed cherub that covereth.” 
Yea, as the whole creation serves the eternal Kin, 
of Israel, so also has the Tyrian kingdom sewverl 
Him in His house at Jerusalem (on which also 
Isa. xxiii. 18 leans), and thus a proper contrast 
to the self-elevation in vers. 2 and 5 is brought 
out, as is expressly said through the immediately 
following y»nn3, I have given thee. Upon the 


holy mountain of God is here, therefore, as always, 
to be understood of the temple-mount at Jerusalem 
(2 Chron. iii.), where He right truly was, as archi- 
tect of the temple. And because there the sanc- 
tuary for the ministrations of the priestly service 
in Israel was executed through him, and in the 
high priest of Israel the abode Israelitish priest- 
hood culminated, it might be said, with reference 
to the high-priestly Urim and Thummim, of the 
Tyrian king, that ‘“‘he walked in the midst of 
stones of fire.” 


EZEKIEL. 


[Other Heplanations. —Iliy. thinks that the 
king of Tyre was named cherub as the ideal of a 
creature (so, too, Bahr previously in his Symbolik); 
nviop is with him to be distinguished from 








mvp, an anointed object (Ex. xxx. 26), and 
D\0n is as much as: a reflection of the divine 


glory. He thinks of a holy gods’-mountain (Isa. 
xiv. 13), wherein the king of Tyre, as one of those 
mighty mountain-gods (1 Kings xx. 23) whom 
the Tyrians honoured, was located ; and the fiery 
stones were, according to Hiy., those in the tem- 
ple of Herculus as the fire-god, which may have 
been illuminated. Hengst. takes the cherub, 
with Hay., as a representation of the earthly 
creature-life in its highest grade, and in its highest 
perfection ; which, however, cannot be concéived 
of as proper to the Tyrian king. As “‘ covering,’ 
he covered Tyre so long as God’s favour was with 
him and his people. The mountain of God must be 
his elevation to the holy mount of God, a partici- 
pation in the divine greatness (Ps. xxx. 8); and the 
fiery stones correspond to the walls of fire, which 
indicate the divine protection (Zech. ii. 9), Kwa; 
‘‘thou—into the wide-covering cherub, into that 
I make thee;” and from the holy mountain of the 
gods rush down the sparkling stones of fire, namely, 
thunderbolts against the wicked (!). Hitzig, like 
the Sept., takes HX as MN, With: ‘beside the 


cherub, etc., so have I set thee ;” then: ‘‘cherub 
of the width of the covering.” But he is in some 
doubt ; he thinks by the mountain of God might 
be meant Horeb; but it might %e the Albordsch 
of Asiatic mythology, and in the stones of fire 
there lies at bottom the idea of a Vulcan. One 
sees the despair which attaches to every rational- 
istic exposition. ] 

[The rationalistic explanations of this singular 
passage are certainly bold and unsatisfactory 
enough ; but our author’s own appears to make 
greatly too much account of the historical relation 
of Hiram to the temple at Jerusalem, and too 
little of the poetical element which pervades the 
representation. ‘‘It is one of the most highly 
figurative representations of prophecy, and is only 
to be compared with Isaiah’s lamentation, ch. xiv., 
over the downfall of the king of Babylon. It 
characteristically differs from this, however, in 
that, while it moves with equal boldness and freee 
dom in an ideal world, it clothes the ideal, accord- 
ing to the usage of our prophet, in a historical 
drapery, and beholds the past revived again in 
the personified existence of which it treats. It is 
a historical parable. The kings of Tyre are first 
personified as one individual, an ideal man—one 
complete in all material excellence, perfect man- 
hood. And then this ideal man, the representa- 
tive of whatever there was of greatness and glo 
in Tyre, and in whom the Tyrian spirit of self- 
elation au pride appear in full efflorescence, is 
ironically viewed by the prophet as the type of 
human'ty .n its highest states of existence upon 
earth. All that is best and noblest in the history 
of the past he sees in imagination meeting in this 
new beau-ideal of humanity. It was he who in 
primeval time trod the hallowed walks of paradise, 
and used at will its manifold treasures, and regaled 
himself with its corporeal delights. It was he 
who afterwards appeared in the form of a cherub 
—ideal compound of the highest forms of animal 
existence—type of humanity in its predestined 
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state of ultimate completeness and glory; and, / 


as such, had a place assigned him among the con- 
secrated symbols of God’s sanctuary in the holy 
mount, and the immediate presence of the Most 
High. Thus, occupying the highest spheres of 
created life, and familiar even with the sight of the 
divine glory, he knew what it was to dwell amidst 
the consuming fire, and to walk as on burning 
stones of sapphire (Ex. xxiv. 10). So thou 
thinkest, thou ideal man, thou quintessence of 
human greatness and pride—thou thinkest that 
manhood’s divinest qualities, and most honourable 
conditions of being, belong peculiarly to thyself, 
since thou dost nobly peer above all, and standest 
alone in thy glory. Let it be so. But thou art 
still a man, and, like humanity itself in its most 
favoured conditions, thou hast not been perfect 
before God: thou hast yielded thyself a servant 
to corruption, therefore thou must be cast down 
from thine excellency, thou must lose thy cherubic 
nearness to God, ete. . . . So that the cry which 
the prophet would utter through this parabolical 
history in the ears of all is, that man in his best 
estate—with everything that art or nature can 
bring to his aid—is still corruption and vanity. 
The flesh can win for itself nothing that is really 
and permanently good ; and the more that it can 
surround itself with the comforts and luxuries of 
life, the more only does it pamper the godless 
pride of nature, and draw down upon itself calamity 
and destruction.” —P. F.] 
Ver. 15. To wish to bring pn into connection 


with Adam’s sinless constitution, has against it 
the expression 71573, in thy ways. It is simply 
the contrast to the expression: perverseness was 
found in thee; therefore: blameless in thy walk. 
One might suppose, after the exposition given of 
the walking in the midst of the fiery stones in 
ver, 14, an allusion to the p'yan}! The earlier 


rocedure of the kingdom of Tyre, as seen in the 
Fellowship it then maintained with the David and 
Solomon of Israel, must be viewed as set over 
against the corruption into which it latterly fell 
(ch. xxvi. 2, xxvil. 8, xxviii. 2sq.). A dogmatic 
antithesis, such as Hengst. supposes, is not to be 
imagined.—Ver. 16. Here now follows the origin 
of the perverseness that was found in him, namely, 
in his vast commerce (ver. 5); and so one has to 
think of the Tyrian kingdom as carrying on and 

lying merchandise, and that in all sorts of ways, 
e which it fell into pernicious and sinful courses. 


—bp, indeterminate as to its subject, or(HENGST.): 


thy inhabitants (?); more properly: fellow-citizens, 
subjects, if they are not to be regarded as the 
merchants:.from all countries. Rosenm. pre- 
ferred the intransitive signification of the verb: 
‘through the multitude, etc., was thy interior 


filled.” [Hrrzie: bp = ibn, ‘the filling of 


thy interior was injustice.”] Thus, in place of 
the former blamelessness, there has come to be a 
ground for punishment. Hence for the punish- 
ment there must now, through God, be a with- 
drawal from the relations once held to Israel, the 
most elevated reminiscences of its history, as 
through God it had been introduced to these. 
This lies in 47); and that it is contemplated as 


a holy downfall, with a view to the building up 
of the sanctuary in Israel at the time, we perceive 





from the b>myy—eh. vii. 21,22. |Hurzie: ‘and 
thou, covering cherub, art quite rooted out” ! !}— 
For the rest, comp. at ver. 14.—Ver. 17. The dis- 
course here, with '75, again reverts to the subject 
announced at the very beginning (ver. 2), the 
corruption of the Tyrian kingdom: the proud 
self-elation in or on account of his beauty; comp. at 
ver. 7. The higher man raises himself, so much the 
poorer does he become as to his wisdom. A proud 
man, a fool; so it is said in common life, for this 
special reason, that the splendour of wealth, the 
whole attractive display of its outward position, 
so apt to bewitch strangers even and to beget 
envy, brings the possessor so much the sooner 
and the more to a self-pleasing condition, This 
is distinctly involved in the Sy, on account of, 
which does not need to be taken as=with, together 
with. EWwatp: ‘thou hast lost thy wisdom upon 
thy splendour.”—The self-destruction and anni- 
hilation (mM) of such self-elation corresponds, 
as to time, with the casting down effected by God 
(yax-by), and, with respect to the preceding 
glory, with the abandonment to the astounded 
and at the same time malicious gaze of those who 


were companions as to rank and position. Hengst. 
remarks that Ayn, with 3, marks the affecting 


contemplation, especially with a joyful participa- 
tion. mei, the infinitive form, like nat, 
nannd. 

Ver. 18. 4»3\y 39n is parallel with yna9 373 
in ver. 16, and snba1 Sys throws light on 
‘J ny-—The profanation proceeded from the moral 


offence ; the unrighteous mammon in commerce 
brought along with it sin and guilt. After what 
is said in ver. 16 in reference to God as to the 


profaning, the words »yp1D nbbn can occasion 


no difficulty. The sanctuaries of the Tyrian 
kingdom are those holy reminiscences regarding 
the mountain of God and the sanctuary of the 
Lord, and of Israel’s high-priesthood. One cannot 
possibly serve God and mammon. (Others have 
thought of the temple, which Tyre made on his 
holy island (?!). With Hengst. every sort of 
greatness ordained by God, or of glory distributed 
by Him, is a sanctuary.)—The fire, according to 
Hitzig, must be the perverseness with which his 
interior was penetrated, as fire bound up in. 
him (!!). Some, too, have under it thought of s 
traitor, who would pass over to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Vatke has also mentioned the phenix, giving itself 
to be burnt. It is a biblical form of speech, fre- 
quently used, for the punishment of divine wrath 
which comes from sin, and which, as is evident 
from the term ashes, was to annihilate the king- 
dom of Tyre (ch. xix. 12).—49NN), contrast to 
nnn in ver. 14.—The seeing once more em- 
phasizes the spectacle, which will be presented to 
every one in the subject so judged._Ver. 19. 
Here at last is the conclusion. With the seeing 
with the eyes there is conjoined the knowing, 
the understanding with the spirit—Comp. ch. 
xxvi. 16. They are prophetic preterites. —Ch. 
xxvii. 30, xxvi. 21. 


Vers. 20-26. The Prophecy ov Zidon. 
Vers. 20, 21. The brief and supplementary 
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manner in which this prophecy respecting Zidon 
is introduced arose from the backgoing charac- 
ter of this city, though it was more ancient than 
Tyre (hence sung of by Homer, while Tyre is not), 
and, ascording to such tradition, still very com- 
monly represented the Pheenician state (for exam- 
ple, Isa. xxiii. 4, 12); comp. Gen. x. 15, xlix. 13. 
On coins, as among the Greeks, Zidon is called 
the metropolis of Tyre. On account of its still 
always preserved independence, whence it took 
part in the coalition against Babylon (Jer. xxvii.), 
—one may say, the Genoa of the old world,—there 
was due to it a word, however short, especially 
since, as a representative of Canaan, with which 
no such relations were maintained as between 
Tyre and Israel under Hiram and Solomon, it 
formed most fitly the contrast for the promise 
which bore respect to the people of God. Comp. 
Judg. x. 12. 

Ver. 21. Ty, that is, ‘ fishing,” which indi- 
cates the earliest employment of its inhabitants, 
lay in a plain, which resembled an orchard, several 
hours’ walk along the sea, and had a summer and 
a winter harbour; at present a small, insigni- 
ficant place. Of the old fortress there still re- 
mains a square tower. Fishing and traffic in fish 
are still practised there.—Ver. 22. by 8597, as 
at ch. xxvi. 3.—'775)}; comp. Ex. xiv. 4, 17, 18. 
May a preparation have been intended, through 
this reference to Egypt, for what follows in ch. 
xxix.? In such a being sanctified, or in God 
sanctifying Himself, as is done by means of a 
judicial punishment, there is presupposed the cer- 
tainty that Zidon would not have sanctified Him. 
The impressive transition from the second to the 
third person makes the fact appear, in a manner, 
as already accomplished, so that one speaks of 
Zidon as of such a person.—Ver. 23. For which 
sort of judgments see ch. v. 17. Pestilence in 
connection with war,—that in the houses; this as 
the shedding of blood in the streets, as is presently 
brought vividly out.—S$pp), Pil. equivalent to 
Kal, but strengthening, enhancing, as also alliter- 
ating ; producing a resemblance of sound which 
has in it something graphic (HAv.). Continually, 
as it were, the pierced-through fall.—The sword, 
through which God will act upon them, comes 
upon Zidon from round about, so that there is no 
escape.—The representation of the predicted judg- 
ment is kept general. With Zidon the analogous 
prophecies respecting judgment first reach their 
end, And thus also can the following be joined 
to it the more fitly. 

Ver, 24. The point of contrast is presented by 
theidea of neighbourhood—the nearer (ch. xxv.), 
or the more remote, as was the case with e and 
Zidon ; it is said expressly : from all round about 


them, On nop, comp. at ch. ii. 6. Gus.: ‘‘like 


the young shoots and twigs of the palm.” — "yp, 
partic. Hiph. from "xn, to thrust ; intransitive: 


to be sharp, bitter. Gus.: ‘raising bitter pain.” 
yp is something cutting, stinging. — 3x5, to 


bend oneself for pain, hence Hiph.: to cause pain. 
—The promise, accordingly, amounts to this, that 
the sensible pain which the people of Israel must 
have experienced through the contempt of their 
neighbours shall cease in the future. The figura- 
tive representation is a marked repetition of 
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Num. xxxiii. 55; the pain experienced was pun- 
ishment ; comp. Gen. xv. 18 sq.; Josh. xiii. 19; 
Judg. i. 31, 32, iii. 83. But now the Lord accom- 
plishes what His people had slightingly neglected. 
Comp. also ch. xvi. 57.—The negative side is 
followed by the positive in Ver. 25; the scornful 
heathen go down, but the people in whom the 
Lord sanctifies Himself, in contrast to them, come 
gloriously up. Comp. ch. xi. 17, xx. 41.—The 
change, also, from Israel to Jacob, is to be noticed, 
and the relation of house of Israel to My servant 
Jacob.—Ver. 26. In consequence of the added 


definition: nor, in security, it is repeated that 
they should dwell upon their home-soil. 193, 


according to Mrrer: to stretch forth oneself, 
i.e. give away oneself, confide ; hence: to be care- 
less, secure. Gus.: the same derived from & 
primary meaning, ‘‘ to be void, empty.”—But 
also the secure possession in the confidence of 
faith is in this comforting promise repeated, and 
finally, such grace of God is again, and still more 
expressly than before, set over against the divine 
judgments. Comp. besides, Isa, Ixy. 21. Huirzie: 
‘the first yay) preceding the building and 


planting is inchoative: they settle down; the 
second: they are established, dwell, or abide.’ 
Hengst. remarks: ‘‘It is designed to meet the 
despair which, after the opening of the siege o. 
Jerusalem, had become the most formidable enemy, 
So that here, in the onesidedness which so com- 
monly adheres to prophecy, because everywhere 
connecting itself with definite temporal relations 
and issues, only the light side of the future of the 
covenant-people is brought into view. Along 
with that there was also a shady side, which is 
supplied by the successors of Ezekiel, Zechariah 
and Malachi. A great national judgment was 
destined to follow the Chaldean.” Hay.: ‘‘ This 
is the eternal blessing which rests upon Israel, 
that it shall one time attain to a blessed peace, 
while the heathen powers shall lie under the 
penal judgment of God.” He calls to mind the 
gathering through the gospel. That here, as in 
ch. xxvi. 20, in the shape of a brief glance into 
the future, there are traits of Messianic colouring, 
is manifest. Comp. also at Amos ix. 14. 
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1. The time for the fulfilment of these pro- 
phecies against the aliens, where no dates of a 
definite nature are to be found in the prophecies 
themselves, depends on the kind of realization 
applied to them. Tholuck admits of a wide in- 
terval ‘‘in the relation between truth and reality 
in the prophecies.” But when he presently, again, 
limits the principle, that ‘the mode of realiza- 
tion may be to us a matter of indifference,” since 
“the simply religious spirits” are to be distin- 
guished from divine seers, nothing is gained but 
the arbitrary definition that the prophets, ‘ ‘though 
not uniformly, yet in great part, saw the truth of 
the future not merely in abstracto, but under the 
concrete veil of their historical realization.” And 
what is meant by ‘‘seeing the truth in abstracto” ? 
Is there not a self-contradiction in this as applied 
to the prophets, to whom the ideas presented 
themselves as matters of fact, and these facts 
in this or that actual form? There must, first of 
all, be admittedly something of human weakness, 
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especially in the subsequent reproduction of the 
préviously received divine conimunications and 
visions. sare an intermediate link in this way 
was lost ; but thereby the end came so much nearer 
to the beginning, the ultimate background to the 
foreground. In this and other respects there is 
the dust of finiteness on these prophetic paintings, 
which but so much the more furnishes a pledge of 
their divine origin. With this agrees what is said 
in 1 Pet. i. 10-12,—said, indeed, with reference 
to the time of the Christian salvation, yet admit- 
ting also of a more general application,—where 
there is ascribed to tlte prophets an ‘‘ inquiring” 
and ‘‘ searching into,”—a matter of study, there- 
fore, also for them, since, when the meaning had 
not been expressly made manifest to them, they 
sought for traces [of the fulfilment], and made 
trial of them in regard to the times which lay 
near at hand. If their prophecies had been the 
rhe of their own spirit, such want of know- 
edge in regard to the cases in question, and their 
procedure in consequence thereof, must have been 
strange; but in this way we have,,with their 
searching concerning their prophecies, perhaps 
the proper soul of their ecslind literary. sbtivity. 

2. In the prophecies of judgment contained in 
the earlier chapter [i.e. ch. xxv.], the execution 
of the aoe rests wholly in the hand of God. 
So upon on, upon Moab, upon the Philis- 
tines ; only in respect to Edom was it said that 
the accomplishment would be made specially 
through Israel. The divine sentence speaks 
throughout of the extirpation of the very name. 
As regards place and time, no other fulfilment 
could lie nearer to the prophet and his contem- 
poraries than that through Nebuchadnezzar. That 
this was — the beginning of the end could not 
be concluded without some insight into the divine 

atience, and the manifestation of Christ in the 
esh. Still more clearly do these relations dis- 
cover themselves in the case of Tyre. 

8. The transition to Tyre is made by our pro- 
phet through the Philistines. Considered gene- 
rally, this has its ground in the heathenish 
character of the race. More specially, for their 
appearance in this connection, account has been 
made of a notice (see Movers, Phen. ii. 313), 
according to which the Zidonians, after they had 
(B.c. 1209) been brought into subjection by the 
Philistines, laid the foundation of the island-city 
of Tyre. Lenormant (Manuel d’Hist. Anc. de 
POrient), and, leaning upon him, M. Busch, have 
woven thence the story, that a Philistine fleet, 
sailing from Askalon, had surprised Zidon, and 
pat an end to the hitherto Zidonian supremacy. 

us would the Philistines, as having furnished 
the occasion for the origination of Tyre, have had 
their proper place assigned them, in a historical- 

enetical respect, at the close of ch. xxy. and 
before the beginning of ch. xxvi. of Ezekiel. M. 
Duncker (Hist. of Antig. i. 519) merely says: 
“Tn the year B.o. 1254, a number of the Zidonian 
race emigrated from Zidon, and over against Old 
Tyre, upon an island-rock, beside the temple of 
Melkarth, founded New Tyre. This New Tyre 

w into a commonwealth with the old city on 
the land. The aes mand which Tyre hereby 
received put it in the position of setting up a 
rivalry with the commerce and the colonization 
of Zidon. From B.c. 1100 Tyre saw herself at 
the nead of the Phanician cities.” 

4. Tyre, as very commonly happens with com- 
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mercial states, and still more with commercial 
cities, presents, in the few and disconnected things 
that we know of its history, an image of ups and 
downs, and inversely. Commonly it is said, in 
connection with our chapter, that Tyre was then 
at the summit of its power. But this might 
rather be said of the times of David and Solomon 
(DuncKER, p. 520), For the period under con- 
sideration it comes nearer to the ruth to say, 
that Tyre had again revived, and continued to 
maintain a certain precedence among the Pheni- 
cian cities. For though the revolt of Kition in 
Cyprus had been suppressed, and the island strong- 
hold of Tyre had under King Elulxos successfully 
withstood the Assyrians (Salmanassar), yet the 
dependent relationship of the Pheenician cities 
toward Assyria from the year B.c. 900 became 
more and more marked, and Tyre had to stretch 
all her powers to preserve her position, or again 
to make it good. During the Assyrian siege it 
lost. its last colony in the Thracian seas, namely, 
Thasos; and an Assyrian fleet ere long robbed it 
anew of the island of Cyprus, which it had again 
reconquered. A memorial stone in the Berlin 
Museum commemorates this success of Salma- 
nassar against Tyre. According to Lenormant’s 
representation (ii. p. 818; Busch, p. 247 sq.), 
while Salmanassar, B.c. 720-15, had been suc- 
cessfully resisted, there were, about B.0. 700, de- 
cided failures against Sennacherib, who conquered 
the island Tyre, and set up there a vassal (Tou- 
baal) as king. The bas-reliefs in the rocks of 
Nahr el Kelb, around Beirfit, even to the present 
time, according to Lenormant, bear witness to 
the complete subjection of Phoenicia by Senna- 
cherib (? Sargana-Salmanassar!), and the over- 
throw of the Tyrian supremacy. (If this French 
representation were to be trusted, the prophecy 
of Isaiah in ch. xxiii. would have to be applied 
to it, though the Chaldeans were already to be 
descried in the distance ; and Ezekiel would con- 
nect with the restoration which intervened (Isa. 
xxiii. 15 sq.) the prophecy of a new judgment 
upon Tyre by the hand of the Chaldeans, as gene- 
rally the judgment upon Tyre. But also in the 
otherwise general representation, which knows 
only of the unsuccessful siege of the island-city 
by Salmanassar, is the reference thereto of the 

rophecy of Isaiah in its first aspect to be held 
ast. What Isaiah predicts in ch. xxiii. accords 
quite well with the Assyrian issue of things. 
For Salmanassar did subject the Phenicians to 
himself, and also Old Tyre (JosepH. Antig. ix. 
4, 2), so that Salmanassar could cause himself to 
be glorified at Lykos beside the monuments of 
the Egyptian Ramses. The five years’ siege 
assuredly did not pass without inflicting serious 
injuries ; and it is anyhow matter of fact, that King 
Eluleos recognised the sovereignty of Assyria, 


for he henceforth took the title of Pha (ANB), 


that is, governor, vassal. As the Chaldeans and 
the siege, through Nebuchadnezzar, emerge behind 
the Assyrian, the prophecy of Isaiah certainly has 
a much more distant background, precisely as is 
the case also with Ezekiel.) That the catastrophe 
at Jerusalem should have inspired new courage 
into Tyre, called forth words that were expressive 
of new hopes (ch. xxvi. 2), is sufficiently ex- 
plained not through any position she occupied 
on the height of power, but rather through the 
relations which arose out of events in connection 
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with Assyria. (As Lenormant mentions (ii. p. 
814), if the Tyrian ascendency had been ill borne 
by the other Phenician cities, since Tyre in 
many ways abused her position (comp. at ch. 
XXvVil. 8 sq.), there would hence, on this side, 
have been no farther interest for Tyre; also, at 
the end of the Assyrian period, it is rather Zidon 
which appears at the head of an insurrectionary 
movement against the son of Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, as is testified by an inscription. That 
Zidon was worsted in the affair is shown by an 
inscription found in the British Museum, which 
represents Tyre, indeed, as among the tributaries 
of Assyria, but takes no notice whatever of Zidon. ) 
In consequence of the decay of the Assyrian 
power, Egypt also, through Pharaoh Nechoh, at- 
tained to the position of making the Phcenician 
states subject to it. Thistook place at the period 
to which belongs the circumnavigation of Africa, 
through Tyrian mariners in the employ of the 
king of Egypt. During this whole time, how- 
ever, and in spite of the Assyrian supremacy, the 
merchandise of Tyre flourished, and there was no 
diminution of the resources and wealth which it 
brought to the hand of Tyre. The place, so favour- 
ably situated, always raised itself anew ; its walls 
were rebuilt. “othat, in its re-established condition, 
it was able \s offer resistance to Nebuchadnezzar. 

5. The determination respecting the issue of 
the thirteen years’ siege of the island Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar has been, on one side, made de- 

ndent on ch, xxix. 17 sq., while on another, 

esenius, Winer, Hitzig have turned to a wrong 
account the silence which is observed upon the 
consequence of the siege in question, in the pass- 
ages quoted by Josephus Pacheberty Se (Antig. x. 11, 
con. Ap. i. 21).1 They thence draw the conclu- 


1 The point which Josephus, in the first passage, confirms 
from different authors is, that Nebuchadnezzar had been 
“amore energetic, more enterprising, and more prosperous 
man than the kings who had been before him.” Thus 
Berosus, in the third book of his Chaldean History, writes 
of his deeds—that with a part only of his father’s host, and 
while himself but a stripling, he had vanquished those who 
were in a state of revolt—reraypesvos carpanns ty tw Alyurrw 
Mes TOE TEpE THY Koiany Supiay xoet rny Dowwixny vowels, ees eny 
auras ix taverns tus &pyns bxo ryy abrov BuciAsiay exoinrnro. 

m the report of the death of his father, xas xeracrnces Te 
xara ty Alyurroy xpaypure x. THv Aoryy yapey, and after 
entrusting the Jewish, Phoenician, and Syrian prisoners to 
certain of his friends, to convey them to Babylon, together 
with the heavy-armed soldiers and baggage, he himself 
went thither and assumed the government. Megasthenes, 
also (Book 111. of his Indian History), is cited by Josephus, 
and Diokles (Book 11. of his Persian History) ; finally, Philo- 
stratus, by whom it is said, as well in his Indian as ‘his 
Phoenician History, that Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre 
thirteen years. -If this long siege was to serve as a proof of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s practical energy, and, in particular, of 
his extraordinary prosperity, Josephus could not have been 
of opinion that Nebuchadnezzar had been obliged to with- 
draw from Tyre without result. That Josephus was con- 
winced of the agreement of the profane writers with the 
historical accounts of his own people in the point under 
consideration, is still more clear from his work against 
Apion. He there repeats from Berosus, what he had else- 
where said upon Nebuchadnezzar, that the latter, after the 
revolt of Egypt and Judea, obtained the mastery over all— 
Egypt, Syria, Phosnicia, Arabia; and that he surpassed all 
the Chaldean and Babylonian kings who had been before 
him by his deeds, for which he again quotes the words of 
Berosus, and in the following section (20) adds, that in 
such things ‘‘the Chaldean history must be deemed trust- 
worthy,” —ob pny dara xolv ros &pyoctors tov Boivixay cuepaer 
reg bro Bypacoov Asyopesvots dvceyeypanro, rsp rou ray BoBu- 
Ramin Bucidews, ort xo Thy Yupiey xa tHy Dowixny &racey 
isuves xericcpe}oro. With this, also, he says, Philostratus 
agrees, in the place where he makes mention of the siege 
of Tyre, and Megasthenes; so that that siege is throughout 
to be understood in the light of the result stated, that “he 
overthrew all Syria and Phoenicia.” 
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sion that the Chaldeans did not get the city inte 
their power, nor inflict any damage upon it. The 
silence, however, observed in this respect, espe- 
cially when it is practised by Phcenician historio- 
graphers, speaks rather for the opposite view. 
For if the siege had really been without any re- 
sult, how should it have made for the side in 
question, that no notice was taken of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s leaving his affair with Tyre in an un- 
finished state? The very honourable report for 
Tyre, of its having withstood a thirteen years’ 
siege, which is given by Josephus from the original 
sources, does not exclude the supposition that 
the siege ended in a capitulation (in 573), but in- 
volves the assumption of a corresponding pressure 
through Nebuchadnezzar; although in this Chal- 
daic siege of Tyre, as in the Assyrian, a much 
wider and more comprehensive view must be 
taken (as already said) of the prophetic announce- 
ments pointing in that direction. The evidence for 
the subjection of Tyre to the sovereignty of Baby- 
lon may be seen in Movers, ii. 1, p. 448 sq., 
461 sq.; comp. Hiv. Comm. p. 429 sq. On 
King Ethbaal being obliged to abdicate, or how- 
ever the act may be designated, Nebuchadnezzar 
brought in Baal in his place. The royal family 
was carried away to Babylon. Berosus says that 
all Phoenicia became subject to Nebuchadnezzar. 
At all events, we see the Tyrians, and Phcenicians 
generally, in a still more marked state of depend- 
ence upon Babylon than formerly on Assyria. 
Twice, as we learn from Assyrian sources, did the 
people of Tyre receive their king from Babylon— 
with which Hitzig compares 1 Kings xii. 2 sq.; 
but Delitzsch rightly judges 2 Kings xxiy. 12, 14, 
Dan. i, 3, more worthy of comparison, for the 
quite undoubted supremacy of the Persians over 
all Pheenicia appears plainly as the taking over of 
a subject-relationship which had already existed 
under the Chaldeans. ‘‘ How also should princes 
have been brought back by the Tyrians, who had 
not long before sought refuge in a court so hostile 
to Tyre as Babylon was?” (Hav.) As Lenor- 
mant represents the matter (ii. p. 318 sq.), the 
city on the mainland was first attacked by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, taken, and wholly destroyed. There- 
upon came Nebuchadnezzar in person (8.0. 574), 
to press forward the slumbering work ; and now 
the island-city was taken by storm, sacked, and 
partly destroyed. A number of the people had 
povoely escaped by sea to Carthage. 

enceforth merely vegetated; Carthage was her 
heiress. 

6. Tyre, in the prophets, comes into considera- 
tion not in a political respect, but as the repre- 
sentative, the might, of the world’s commerce. 
Jehovah and Mammon is the counterpart to 
Jerusalem and Tyre. ‘‘ This last” (says Delitzsch) 
“‘ gained as peacefully as possible the treasures of 
the nations, and secures for itself the advantage 
it won by means of colonies and factories.” 

7. The judgment upon Tyre is history—an 
entire development of judgment even to utter 
extinction, as is now most clearly manifest. 
Assyria is in this judgment-history one chapter, 
Nebuchadnezzar also one, and Alexander the 
Great still another: Assyria the type of the 
Chaldeans, the Chaldeans the type of the Mace- 
donians—each one surpassing the other in the 
power of inflicting judgment, like wave upon 
wave of the sea, till the flood had overwhelmed 
all (comp. ch, xxvi. 8, 19). ‘‘The deeds of 
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Nebuchadnezzar rank with the prophet for more 
than an isolated fact. In the conquest by that 
monarch, he beholds from the historical ground of 
the present the whole mass of destruction concen- 
trated, which links itself in history thereto as a 
closely connected chain of events. The might of 
Tyre, broken by Nebuchadnezzar, coincides in his 
view with the entire annihilation of the same. 
This was demanded by the internal theocratic 
significance of that fact in relation to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The conquest of Tyre by the 
same hand which struck the city of God has the 
counter signification of a future glory (ch. xxix. 
21, xxviii. 25, 26). Nebuchadnezzar inflicts on 
Tyre the death-wound, and its whole subsequent 
existence is a struggle with death ” (HAv.). The 
Macedonian conqueror first destroyed Old Tyre ; 
then out of the ruins he constructed a mound to 
the island—the idea having been suggested to 
him, it is said, by Hercules appearing in a dream, 
and from the temple in the island stretching out 
the hand to him; and at last, by means of 
treachery, he conquered the island-city in the 
neventh month, and dealt with it so severely, 
that what remained of it was but the ashes of the 
Tyre which had formerly existed (comp. ch. xxviii. 
18). After this manner is prophecy and fulfil- 
ment to be made out. That Tyre still, even in 
Terome’s time, was an active place of trade, he 
had no difficulty in understanding, because he 
took into account, on the other side, the ancient 
world-wide ascendency of the Tyrian state. From 
the time of Alexander the island Tyre continued 
to be united to the mainland : its sacred position 
tn the sea had reached its end. A pathway con- 
ucted every one quietly over to the once splendid 
harbour of ships, and the alluvial deposits from 
the sea continually added to this connecting 
mound, while on the other hand the waves wasted 
the rock (Pun. Hist. Nat. v. 17; Pomp. Meta. 
{. 12; Prot. v. 15). Alexandria became the 
centre of the world’s commerce. From the hands 
of the Seleucide the city passed under the sway 
of the Romans; and it is known as still existing 
in the Gospels, and in the book of Acts (Acts xxi. 
8 sq.). In the early times of Mahommedanism it 
fell into the hands of the Arabians. The crusades 
in the 12th century again lent to it a sort of 
poetic glimmer ; but at the end of the 13th cen- 
tury it was brought to desolation by the Saracens. 
** Where once waved the forest of the ships of 
Tarshish” (says Sepp, Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, ii. p. 409), Fare scarcely now rise out of 
the water two well-rigged keels of English mer- 
thants; commerce has found another centre. The 
lucrative trade in purple cloth passed over to the 
Jews, who as merchants and dyers pervaded the 
Lebanon, and in the Greek cities, as at Thebes, 
founded purple- dyeing establishments. Venice 
transplanted to itself from Tyre the manufacture 
of glass. The rocky part of the old island actually 
serves, according to the prophetic word, as a place 
merely for the spreading of fishing-nets. Under 
the sand of the old island there are still discovered 
traces of streets, etc. Thus has the pride of the 
old sea-princess been humbled, and she wears now 
none but a beggar’s attire. From the time of 
Abulfeda onwards into the 17th century, all tra- 
yellers represent Tyre as a heap of ruins, with 
broken up arches and vaults, towers cast down, 
and shaky walls, so that the inhahjtants had to 
shelter themselves in the hollow places that re- 





mained between portions of the rubbish. Maun- 
drell did not find a single dwelling-house in good 
preservation, but only a couple of fishermen occu- 
pying a sort of vaults. To the present time it is 
not frequented by Jews, so little is there now ot 
chaffering and trading in the old merchant-city. 
Something is done in corn and tobacco, which 
grows upon the western side of the place. The 
earthquake of 1837 drove into flight those whe 
were not destroyed by it. Only the knowledge of 
ancient times and a number of waving palms lend 
an interest to the Tyre of the present day.” 
Comp. Hrnest. de Rebus Tyriorum, p. 88 sq. 

8. Cocceius makes application of Tyre spirit- 
ually to the great city which commits fornica- 
tion with all nations, and desires-to install herself 
in the place of Jerusalem, and interprets the 
prince of Tyre as a hieroglyph of the Pope. He 
does not deny the historical basis, but it is to hia 
an allegory. 

9. The special prophecy upon the Tyrian king: 
dom, and the lamentation in ch. xxviii., receive 
also a light from particular points in the histo 
of Tyre—not so much through the revolt which, 
in the twenty-sixth year after the death of Firam 
II., drove the legitimate dynasty from the throne, 
and the horrors which led a part of the old Tyrian 
race to emigrate with Elissa (Dido), and found 
Carthage—as rather through the translation of 
the government, after the death of the king intro- 
duced by Nebuchadnezzar,' to judges, who were 
chosen from among the priests and considerable 
men of Tyre. Havernick is of opinion that the 
appearance of judges in the midst of a regular 
succession of Tyrian kings might only be regarded 
as a Chaldaic arrangement for the punishment of 
insubordination or the like; just as Tyre was 
deprived by Alexander of its ancient constitution, 
in the way of punishment. For, as ch. xxviii. 
shows, the kingdom belonged to the pride of 
Tyre, as generally, according to the Oriental mode 
of contemplation, and especially would it do so 
with a race of such old renown as the Tyrian. 
Internal factions might readily enough have called 
into existence rival kings, but never the removal 
of the kingly state altogether. 

10. The prophetic collocation, Tyre and Zidon 
(Joel iv. [iii] 4; Zech. ix. 2; Isa. xxiii.; Jer, 
xxv. 22, xxvii. 8, xlvii. 4; here in Ezek.; comp. 
on the other hand, 1 Chron. xxii. 4; Ezra iii. 7), 
—not a geographical or political point of view,— 
determines the New Testament allusion to both 
in this order. From its antiquity alone the men- 
tion of Zidon would admit of explanation. In 
the Pentateuch, as in Homer, notice is taken only 
of it; its name stands for Phenicia at large. 
The ups and downs, alsv, experienced by Tyre 
occasionally brought Zidon to the summit, or, at 
least, placed Tyre at her side ; so, too, it is in the 
highest degree probable, that the governors of 
Syria and Pheenicia, who succeeded one another, 
would probably in their own interest not allow the 
old rivalry between Zidon and Tyre to remain un- 
touched. While the Chaldean conquest humbled 

1 This person, called in the Phoenician sources from 
which Josephus draws in his con. Apion. § 21 (where he 
mentions for the third time the siege of Tyre), Baal—suc- 
ceeding, and in connection with the siege, Ithobal, was 
most probably made, or at least confirmed as king by 
Nebuchadnezzar; whereupon, after ten years, ‘ judges 
were appointed, who judged the people”; after thena 
‘reigned Balatorus”; and ‘after his death chey sent and 


brought Merbalus from Babylon, who reigned”; lastly, 
‘+ after his death they sent for his brother Hirom. 
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Tyre, Zidon appears to have from the first bowed 
to the conqueror, and still more so afterwards. 
But anyhow, under the Persian rule, Zidon appears 
as ‘the first city of Pheenicia, and its kings‘take 
precedence of those of Tyre, and of the other 
states” (DUNOKER, ii. p. 738; Hexzoc, Real- 
encyc. xi. p. 626). About the middle of the 4th 
century, when, in the self-consciousness of its posi- 
tion as at the head of the Phenician States, it 
had revolted under Artaxerxes Ochus (B.0. 351), 
it was again destroyed by the Persians, and re- 
quired to be built anew—whereupon it readily 
submitted to Alexander the Great. We learn 
from Diodorus, that at the fall of the city 40,000 
perished ; and Artaxerxes also sold the burnt ruins 
for the sake of the gold and silver they contained. 
Under the Macedonians and Romans, Zidon was 
nothing but a provincial city ; at the time of Cesar 
pre-eminently a Jewish city. After coming into 
view in the time of the crusades, —being destroyed 
again and again by the Saracens, Crusaders, Mon- 
gols,—it still exists, and has some exports of silk, 
cotton, and gall-nuts. This survey of Zidon also 
confirms with reference to Ezekiel the far-reaching 
view of his prophetic word. 

11. Neteler remarks on our chapter: ‘‘ Through 
the most extraordinary wonders God placed His 
covenant-people on such a height, that all the 
Chaldeans must bow before the giant spirit of 
Daniel, and Nebuchadnezzar himself proclaim to 
the whole world that there is no god who can 
deliver as the God of Israel. Nebuchadnezzar 
and his Chaldeans consequently had the calling, 
as heroes standing in the service of God, to over- 
throw the Hamitic worldly power, and to prepare 
the way for the kingdom of God.” 

12. Schmieder says, that the threatening of 
the Lord against the historical Tyre was as little 
accomplished to the full through Nebuchadnezzar 
as the similar one against Babylon (Isa. xiii. 20), 
and many other threatenings, which were pro- 

Jaimed for the very antes that they might 
not need to be executed. Certainly God promises 
only to conversion the removal of the threatened 
punishment (Jer. xviii. 7, 8); but He sometimes 
also mitigates the punishment, where the measure 
of sin has not been so full, or the means for con- 
version may have been exhausted (Matt. xi. 21, 
22). The historical Tyre is only an imperfect 
type of the spiritual Tyre, on which account the 
severest threatening was uttered against it, though 
still not in its entire severity was it executed. 
This early denunciation of judgment, this sparing 
alleviation as to the execution, begins already at 
Gen. ii. 17, etc. In ch. xxviii. the prophet ex- 
hibits, first, the highest glory of the true king, 
who has been set up by od, as it can alone per- 
fectly appear in Christ (vers. 12-15); and second, 
the deep fall of the king, who would make himself 
a god, as such fall shall only be completely mani- 
fested in the Man of Sin, and in the Prince of 
this world. The king of Tyre is a tyre of both, — 
of the King of the kingdom of heaven by his office, 
of the prince of darkness by his misuse of the 
dignity, his pride and fall, Thus does Ezekiel 
teach us to understand and explain the history of 
the world. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS 
On Ch. xxvi. 


Vers. 1-6. Tyre, the home of the first learned 
turiet, Ulpian, is the burial-place of the gifted 
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theologian Origen; and the ruins of its once 
gorgeous cathedral cover the bones of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa. — ‘‘ Selfishness is a very 
great sin, especially when one seeks to become 
rich through other people’s hurt” (CR.).—Tyre 
against Jerusalem ; a study for the times.—‘‘ The 
prophet would check the despondency which a 
sight of the world shining in its glory can 70 
readily evoke in the people of God when sighing 
under the cross” (HENGsT.).—The loud triump 
of the world over the Church is still only an 
apparent triumph.—The Church may be brought 
down, but the world with all its lust must utterly 
go down.—Ver. 3. Yes; many nations sh 
come; God took Tyre at her word, but how ?— 
Against the high wave-stroke of the towerin, 
heart, there come the high beating waves o 
retribution.—‘‘God serves Himself of men in 
executing punishment, where an angel might 
rather have done it (Sennacherib), in order that 
we may become more sensible of our impotence” 
(Stox.).—The sea, which had been the hope of 
Tyre, now its terror.—God, the Leader of the 
enemies of His enemies.—Ver. 4. Walls, towers, 
all is nothing, if God is not all.—What survives 
if God falls upon us?—The comforting and the 
terrible faithfulness of God to His word.—All 
things and persons are included in the annihilat- 
ee eee of God. 

ers. 7-14. Nebuchadnezzar, a servant of God: 
in Egypt the insects were such.—The world- 
conqueror and the world-ruler.—The king out of 
the north is, above all, death ; and if he draws up 
in array, he has a multitude also for his host, 
and there will be pain for the soul as well as for 
the body.—No fortress stands so secure and so 
firmly guarded that God’s judgment cannot reach 
and enter it.—Every power is broken at last.— 
‘* Whosoever does not tremble before the divine 
law will be only the more affrighted before the 
divine punishment when it alights” (StcxK.).— 
Ver. 12. The spoiling of our goods is the final end 
of all upon earth ; therefore should we lay up for 
ourselves treasures in heaven, which remain for 
ever. Sic transit gloria mundi.—Vers. 13, 14. 
The lust of the world shall be one day suffering; 
the suffering of the pious eternal glory.—Let not 
thy heart be so stunned by the noise which the 
world makes as not to mark the bare rock which 
lies beneath; be not deceived by the merry songs 
and lively instruments of music: upon the graves 
even of the rich and the great all is still.—Here 
the fishing-net, elsewhere the cobwebs. 

Ver. 15 sqq. The interest in the downfall of 
others, arising from the consideration of the 
nothingness and perishableness of all earthly 
things, from the feeling of one’s own impo- 
tence and weakness, from the consciousness of sin 
and guilt.—The echo of misery.—‘*‘ When God 
punishes, He does it not merely on account of 
the ungodly, who must feel such punishment, 
but also on account of other ungodly persons, 
that they may become better by such examples” 
(Sr.).—Herakles, the strength of Tyre, the might 
of commerce (comp. the Heb. word rakal).—The 
fall of Tyre an impressive preaching of repent- 
ance.—‘*The downfall of the ungodly is more 
readily rnourned and bewailed than the tribula- 
tion of the righteous” (St.),—‘‘That may be 
accomplished in a moment which was not ex 
pected to take place in years” (Stox.).—The Bible 
also represents tragedies, in which whole peoplee 
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may weep and kings take their place in the dust. 
—**When earthly well-being departs, the world 
complains—only its eternal perdition troubles it 
not” (Stcx.).—The fall of the great should make 
us shy of seeking after such perishable greatness. 
—The unrighteous grief of the world, and the 
righteous lamentation of the world.—The terror 
before Tyre, and the terror upon Tyre.—If thou 
art frightened at sin in time, thou shalt not need 
iad frightened at its punishment when it is too 
ate. 

Vers. 19-21. “These three verses hang together. 
The overthrow of the great city, and the glori- 
fication of the church. The one is the conse- 

uence of the other. There was a time when 
tome was desolated, and the peoples covered it 
like water. At last it also went down to the 
dead in the Council of Trent, where, by its 
anathemas, it cut itself off from true believers. 
God has delivered His church, the land of the 
living, from Babylon, and adorned her with peace 
and manifold gifts” (Cocc.).—Tyre in the going 
down, Zion in the rising up again.—‘‘ He who 
has such hope may well let the scorn of Tyre 
pass—respice finem” (Henest.).—‘* Just as God 
overthrows the proud antichristianism, so much 
the higher will He one day raise His church” 
(Ts. Brsiz).—‘‘ Even in the hardest threaten- 
ings there is an under-current of promise for the 
children of God” (St.).—Ver. 21. As there is a 
seeking and not finding, so also shall there be a 
being sought and not found.—‘‘ This is likewise 
said of every ungodly one who has been pro- 
sperous, Ps. xxxvii. 36. He is not to be found in 
heaven for ever, and in hell none cares to seek or 
to be found ” (B. B.). 


On Ch. xxvii. 


Vers. 1-10. ‘‘When Tyre rejoices over Jeru- 
salem, then the prophet raises a lamentation over 
: this is the recompense of the pious” 
(Stcx.).—If we must not repay evil with evil, 
there still is with God a recompensing of evil with 
evil.—‘‘ All human and earthly things go out at 
last in lamentation” (Stor. \—This is the lamen- 
tation of the Spirit, that the world sows to the 
flesh, and of the flesh reaps corruption.— With 
kettledrums and flutes the world begins, but it 
ends with wailing and misery.—‘‘ We must pro- 
foundly know the gloria mundi, if we are to take 
to heart the sic transit gloria mundi” (HENGsT.). 
—Vers. 3, 4. “‘Let no one boast of his strength 
or worldly elevation; how soon can the Lord, if 
His judgments should break forth, bring all to 
the dust of desolation! Jer. ix. 23, 25” (Tis. B.). 
—There is a perfection of beauty which is nothing 
else than ripeness for judgment.—Beauty is a 
transient splendour, but the knowledge of the 
Eternal leads from glory to glory.—‘‘ In boasting 
one sees what things the heart is full of” (Stox.). 
—The contrast between Tyre and the daughter of 
the king, Ps. xlv., who is all beautiful within.— 
‘‘The security is very different: one is of faith, 
since we know that we are reconciled through 
Christ, and, even if the world should fall in ruin, 
can remain in peace; the other proceeds from 
unbelief, which has respect to men, walls, etc., 
and relies upon these” (L.).—‘‘ There are many 
kinds of beauty, but none perfect without godli- 
liness” (StcK.).—‘* We shall also have to think 
of that woman who, Rev. xviii., says, I am it” 
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(B. B.).—The buildings of men and the building 
of God, namely, His church, against which not even 
the gates of hell can prevail.—Vers. 5-9. Comp. 
with the splendid ship Tyre the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, Rey. xxi.—‘‘ When people once surrender 
themselves to pride, pomp, and dissipation, they 
can hardly lay them aside again ; nay, they often 
know not, from inconsideration and wantonness, 
what they should do, Deut. xxxii. 15 sq.” (O.) 
—Trim the lamps !—Every land has its peculiar 
gift from God, and the gifts of God must thus 
shamefully minister to the vanity of men !—God 
forbids the misuse of His gifts as an unprofitable 
waste. —It is quite right te take into one’s 
service and pay qualified persons, but woe to him 
who makes flesh his arm, and whose heart de- 
parts from the Lord !—Ver. 10. The best defence 
is after all another thing than soldiers, Ps. xxxiii, 
16, 17.—The angel of the Lord encamps round 
about those who fear Him, Ps, xxxiy. 8 [7].— 
God’s camping host for believers, Gen. xxxii. ; 2 
Kings vi. 17.—We must, according to Eph. vi. 
10 sqq., put on the divine armour, which protects 
land and people. 

Vers. 12-25. Men run through the wide world 
for the sake of merchandise, while the word of 
God, which makes rich without trouble, and im- 
parts treasure which neither moth nor rust cor- 
rupts, nor can thieves steal, is so near us!—The 
one pearl of great price Tyre did not make an 
article of traffic.—W hat advantages it to gain the 
whole world if the soul suffers damage ?— ‘‘ Ezekiel 
writes as little from the point of view of a minister 
of commerce, as Isaiah in ch. iii. does from that 
of a milliner” (HEnest.).— Covetousness must 
serve all.—‘‘O how many gifts of God are in the 
service of sin!” (Ricnt.)— ‘‘Great merchant- 
cities, great cities of sin” (Tus. B.).—Ver. 13, 
How often and in how many ways are men’s souls 
the object of buying and selling! — Ver. 24. 
‘‘With things perfectly beautiful man was cers 
tainly to occupy himself. But where are they 
to be found in the earthly sphere? Col. iii, 2” 
(B. B.).—Ver. 25. ‘*That Tyre was so full and 
honoured, while Zion became always poorer and 
poorer, and sunk miserable—this formed a stum- 
bling- block to the people of God. But what 
has become of all the fulness and glory of Tyre? 
Zion, on the other hand, has gloriously blossomed 
anew ” (HENGST.). 

Vers. 26-86. ‘‘ The glory of the earth shall be- 
come dust and ashes.”—The higher we reach, so 
much the more precipitous, and so much the 
deeper will be the fall, —The element of our 
security can so easily become the element of our 
misery : here the sea, elsewhere gold, one’s posi- 
tion, etc.—A person of high estate when cast 
down is lower than one who has always been in a 
humble position.—The wind does not always fill 
our sails ; it often also, and suddenly, tears them 
short and small.—IJn prosperity men so rarely 
consider how vain it is, that in adversity they ery 
out the more loudly; but, alas! only upon the 
vanity of earthly things, and not upon the vanity 
of their earthly hearts.—It is with that which 
men build for themselves, such that if one stone 
should fall out of the wall, all the other stones 
will follow it.—Remember that thou art dust, 
and bethink thyself that thou hast a soul !— Fear 
is salutary, but there is also a fear which we again 
shake off, and which we do not suffer to warn us, 
—The loss of earthly things gives such trouble 
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and for the loss of heavenly goods men will laugh! 
—A Christian should not so mourn, but should 
smite his breast alike in prosperity and in adver- 
sity.—Ver. 32. Michael and Tyre.—Who is as 
thou? This it is proper to say only of God in 
reference to glory. In respect to nothingness, on 
’ the other hand, one of us ts as another.— Mournful 
times should be times of repentance.—The holy 
sense of the nil mirari.—Ver. 33. Our striving 
should be to become rich in the knowledge of the 
truth, and to make rich in regard to such know- 
ledge should be our purpose in life.—Ver. 34. 
The end of earthly things, their scale, value, and 
true estimation.—All this world is nothing; how 
surely must there be what is something !—But 
faith cries out of the depths to God.—The glory 
of the children of God, and the world’s glory.— 
Formerly and now, two resting-points for the con- 
sideration of Tyre.—Vers. 35, 36. Fear and shame 
have their limit only at a throne, that is, where 
the king reigns, who represents us.—‘‘ So one at 
— becomes an object of the world’s mockery 
with his pride and his sins ” (Ts. B.). 


On Ch. xxviii. 


Vers. 2-11. ‘‘ The prophet had the more reason 
to bring forward the king of Tyre in his fall, as 
he thus obtains a counterpart to the eee rise 
of the kingdom of Israel in Christ” (HENGsT.).— 
*¢ God resisteth the proud, 1 Pet. v. 5. Whoever, 
therefore, is proud has God for hisenemy” (STcx.). 
**T am God—many, indeed, will not speak plainly 
out ; but they bear themselves so as if no one 
had the right to say anything to them. God 
may well enough call governors gods, but they 
are not themselves to assume anything on that 
account, else their divinity will soon come to a 
dispraceful end with Dagon, 1 Sam. v. 3, 4” 
(B. B.).—‘‘ The new wisdom teaches, man is God, 
and there is no God except in man—which points 
to the man of sin, 2 Thess. ii. 4, whose typical 
foreshadowing the king of Tyre was” (SCHMIEDER). 
—‘‘It belongs to the nature of God to be and have 
everything out of Himself; to the nature of man, 
to derive all from the fulness of God” (HENGsT.). 
—‘“ Nothing is more foolish than when a man for- 
ae his human condition” (Stox.).—Thou sayest, 

am rich, etc., see Rev. iii. 17.—Ver. 3. The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of true wisdom. 
—‘Our wisdom puffs us up, when love fails” 
(H. H.).—‘‘ Imaginary wisdom hinders prayer for 
the true wisdom” (Sr.).—The worldly wisdom of 
Daniel, as compared with that of the prince of 
Tyre.—Ver. 4. The husbandman, also, gathered 
much into his granary ; yet he was a fool, whose 
soul was that night to be required of him, Luke 
xii.—Ver. 5. God demands the heart ; mammon 
lifts it up, that it may not betake itself to God. 
—No one can become happy by means of riches. 
—Ver. 6. The king of Tyre and the king of Baby- 
lon, Dan. iv. 27.—‘‘ The punishment for pride is 
humiliation ” (H. H.).—‘*‘To come from a pit to 
a high position is an agreeable change, as with 
Joseph and Dayid; but the coming for the un- 
godly is in the opposite direction ” erga. 
must bring us to the height, and keep us in the 
height, if we are not to fall from all real and 
imaginary heights into the depths of the abyss.— 
Ver. 9. ‘‘In the day of trouble men employ quite 
another language than in prosperity, nay, learn 
then what they would not learn throughout their 
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whole life” (Stcx.).—Ver. 10. ‘‘ Balaam desired 
“to die the death of the righteous ” (Stcx.).—The 
death of the ungodly is death manifold—bodily, 
spiritual, eternal. 

Vers. 11-19. Even this lamentation shows that 
God has no pleasure in the death of the wicked.— 
‘‘Tmpress of the original, therefore the image of 
God, Heb. i. 2. More exactly: he who not only 
in himself, but also in all his works, expresses the 
prototype. This Jesus testifies of Himself, John 
v. 19, 36” (SCHMIEDER).—Ver. 13 sq. To whom 
much is given, of him also shall much be required. 
—The great spirits, who think the law was not 
given for them, in the judgment.—‘‘So also we 
must regard as precious stones Christ and His 
name, the Holy Spirit, faith, the prophets, God’s 
word, the sacraments, the virtues, the patience of 
the saints, the forgiveness of sins, etc.—with 
which a false Christ seeks to bedeck and to adorn 
himself, Rey. xvii. 4” (B. B.).—‘‘ Ungodly people 
have their Eden in this world, but believers seek 
it in heaven” (St.).—Ver. 15. ‘On the common 
ground of hereditary corruption, there still are in 
the life of individuals and of whole nations differ- 
ences, times of comparative innocence as well as 
of deep declension, provoking the judgments of 
God. As a rule, youth is the better time ; the 
older the worse. Sin, when not combated, is 
continually on the increase,” etc. (HENGST.)— 
“Tt does not always happen that they who pro- 
mise well in youth shall be the same in advanced 
life, for many change their habits” (St.).— 
‘*Hvery man flatters himself, and every king is 
flattered by his Tyre ”’ (ScHMIEDER).—Ver. 16. 
The perils of merchandise for entire peoples, and 
for jndividuals.—‘‘ They who aim at being rich 
fall into dangerous snares” (StoK.).—Ver. 17. 
‘‘The foundation of wisdom is humility, which 
sees things as they are, has an open eye for one’s 
own weaknesses and the excellences of others, 
and is on its guard against dangerous undertak- 
ings, Ps. cxxxi. 1. The ‘ brightness’ received 
into the heart blinds the eye, so that one regards 
himself alone as great, everything else as little, 
and rushes wantonly into dangers for which he 
is not prepared, adventures upon paths which lead 
to perdition—as the combat (of Tyre) with the 
flourishing Chaldean monarchy. But haughtiness 
itself works its own ruin. ‘This is the rock on 
which all the heathen powers of the old world were 
wrecked” (HEeNGsT.).—‘‘ But God-fearing ki 
will thence derive the instruction that the pie gs 
not less than the meanest subject, has to pray dai M4 
to God on his knees for a wise and humble iat M 
(ScHMIEDER).—The dust of kings appears and is 
treated exactly as the dust of the very poorest. 
Sursum corda, but in the right sense !—Our heart 
should be a sanctuary of God.—Vers. 18, 19. ‘The 
fire of lust and coyetous desire draws after it the 
other fire of judgment” B. B.).—‘‘A destruction 
like that of Sodom in the olden time, in which 
the sin-root of Canaan first came to full develo 
ment, while the judgment upon Tyre forms the 
close of the long series of judgments upon the 
Canaanites” (HENesT.).—‘‘On the other hand, 
he who does the will of God abides for ever, 
1 John ii. 17 ” (Stcx.).—‘‘ Where thou wilt not 
be for ever, there seek for thyself no fixed 
abode”’ (B. B.). 

Ver. 20, ‘‘ In the judgments .f God shines forth 
His glory, so that men are obliged to confess that 
He is righteous, and thst His judgments are 
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righteous ” (StcK.).—Ver. 24. ‘* God’s judgment | hand of our enemies to serve Him without fear,” 
on the ungodly tends to the good of His church” | etc. (H. H.)—‘‘ Then do believers first come to 
(CR. ).—God sets His own free at length.—‘ How | their true and perfect rest, when all their bodily 
easily is a thorn drawn out!” (StcK.)—‘‘How well | and spiritual enemies have been rooted out” (0.), 
Is it to be under the protection of the Lord|—‘‘ This prophecy is fulfilled in the Christian 
Messiah, and under His gracious wings to dwell | Church, which is the true seed of Abraham, Isaac, 
securely!” (Tus. B.)—‘ Hence has it been fully |and Jacob. Those born under the Old Covenant 
made good through Christ, as Zacharias says | were in bondage, while believers under the New 
(Luke i. 74 sq.), that we are redeemed from the | Testament are free ” (Coccrtvs). 





3. Eaypr (CH. XXIX.—XxXXI1.). 


Cu. xxix. 1. In the tenth year, in the tenth [montn], on the twelfth of the month, 
2 came the word of Jehovah to me, saying, Son of man, Set thy face upon [against | 
3 Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and prophesy upon him, and upon all Egypt! Speak 

and say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I ee thee, Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midst of his streams, who saith, To 
4 me [belongs] my stream, and I, I have made myself. And I give rings in thy 
jaws, and hang the fish of thy streams on thy scales, and draw thee out of the 
midst of thy streams, and every fish of thy streams [which] hangs on thy scales; 
5 And I set thee free [arive thee] into the wilderness, thee and every fish of thy 
streams ; upon the plains of the field shalt thou fall, thou shalt not be picked up, 
and not gathered ; to the beast [living creatures] of the earth and to the fowl of the 
6 heaven I have given thee for food. And all the inhabitants of Egypt shall know 
that Iam Jehovah! Because they were a staff of reed to the house of Israel,— 
7 When they take hold of thee by thy hand, thou art broken, and splittest to them 
every shoulder [the whole shoulder]; and when they lean upon thee, thou art shattered, 
8 and lamest for them all loins,—Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, 
9 I bring upon thee a sword, and root out of thee man and beast. And the land 
of Egypt is {shai be] for desolation and a waste, and they know that I am Jehovah ! 
10 Because He said, The stream [belongs] to me, and I, I have made it, Therefore, 
behold, I am against thee, and against thy streams, and I give the land of Egypt 
for deserts of waste of desolation, from Migdol to Syene [sevenen], and even to 

11 the borders of Cush. Foot of man shall not pass through it, and foot of beast 

12 shall not pass through it, and it shall not be inhabited forty years. And I have 

given the land of Egypt [for] desolation in the midst of desolate lands, and its 
cities shall be desolate forty years in the midst of desolate cities, and I disperse 

13 Egypt among the heathen and scatter them in the lands. For thus saith the 

Lord Jehovah, At the end of forty years will I gather Egypt out of the peoples 

14 whither they were dispersed: And I turn the misery of Egypt, and bring them 

back to the land of Pathros, to the land of their birth ; and they are there a low 

15 kingdom. Lower.than the kingdoms shall it be, and it shall not lift itself up any 

more above the heathen ; and I diminish them, so that they do not rule among 

16 the heathen [have dominion over them]. And it shall no more be for confidence to the 

house of Israel, a remembrancer of iniquity, when they turn after them ; and they 

17 know.that I am the Lord Jehovah. And it came to pass in the seven and 

twentieth year, in the first [month], on the first of the month, the word of Jehovah 

18 came to me, saying,- Son of man, Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon has 

caused his army to serve a great service against Tyre: every head became bald, 
and every shoulder peeled ; and there was not reward for him and his host out of 

19 Tyre for the work, which he has wrought against it [the city], Therefore thus 

saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I give Nebuchadnezzar the king of Bahylon 
the land of Egypt, and he takes away its tumult, and plunders its spoil, and 

20 seizes its prey; and it is a reward to his host. As his hire for which he has 

wrought against it [tyre], I have given him the land of Egypt, because they did 
21 [it] for Me—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. In that day will I make a horn to 
ud forth to the house of Israel, and I will give thee the opening of the mouth in 

the midst of them; and they know that I am Jehovah. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


In reference to the anti- Chaldean coalition, 
t,. as the mainstay of the undertaking, 
justly forms the conclusion of those prophecies 
toward such as were without. But even apart 
from this, the significance of Eeypt, as well in its 
antagonistic position to the Chaldean monarchy 
as in its relation to the people of God, and there- 
with to the world in general, demanded an ade- 
quate treatment at the close. 


Vers. 1-16. Outline of the Prophecy as a whole. 


Vers. 1, 2. As to time (B.o. 588 ?), this first 
prophecy upon Egypt goes before ch. xxvi. (two 
months, eighteen days, ScHMIEDER). That not- 
withstanding it is placed later, shows the position 
of Egypt at the close is to be regarded as an in- 
tentional one; comp. also vers. 18, 19. Hengst. 
remarks; ‘‘The prophecy, as appears from ch. 
xxiv. 1, was delivered during the siege of Jeru- 
salem. The occasion is the hope of recovery 
through Pharaoh.” (ScHMIEDER: six months, 
except three days, before the taking of the city 
(Jer. xxxix. 2), one year and two days after the 
prophet’s mouth had been shut for his people.)— 


Ver. 2. by Jb oy, elsewhere with bys for 
example, at ch. vi. 2.—p}95, the title of all the 
native kings of Egypt down to the Persian times; 
according to Josephus and the Pept! as much as 
king (comp. yp, prince); Jer. xliv. 30, Hophra. 
The prophecy, in accordance with its general cha- 
racter, stretches over king and people, or more 
precisely, the land. 

Vers. 3-6a. This portion has respect to the king 
of Egypt.—p‘yn, only here, according to Gesen. 
a mere corruption for }))7 ; according to Hengst. 
intentionally the plur. majestatis from }n=}'3n: 
**since this dragon blows himself up so much, 
sets himself forth as the ideal of dragons.” 
What is meant by it is no great sea-fish or great 
serpent, but what was so distinctive of Egypt, as 
also suitable for the description in ver. 4, the 
crocodile ; Job xl., xli. 25, 26. For a farther 
symbolical application of the idea, comp. Isa. 
xxvii.; Ps, xxiv. 18, 14; Rev. xii. (pn—nAyn— 
ruyw, to stretch, of the long-stretching body ; also 
of the long-protracted sound, the jackal.)—The 
consciousness of power on the part of the Pharaohs, 
their pride of sway, is visibly expressed by yn 
(ch. xix. 2), the secure rest, the undisturbed com- 
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et dissolvisti omnes renes eorum, 


Adgaviapeos toraesi— 
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. exercitui illius (20) et operi quo servivit— 
. dyarsre xepas raves r. olxw—pullulabit cornu, 


fortable lair, after the manner of the crocodile, 
and by the nearer designation: in the midst of 
streams. 4° (7)N') GESEN.: an Egyptian word, 


on the Rosetta inscription, jor—here of the (seven) 
arms of the Nile (Isa. vii. 18), elsewhere of its 
canals, when those are called ny7n9. The Nile is 


‘the heart of Egypt,” on account of which divine 
honours were of vid paid to it, in particular by 
the kings, with devout regard, “‘ as the vivifying 
father of all that exists” (CHAMPOLLION). As he 


already says my stream (ch. xxviii. 2), the 4 


may not merely import that it belongs to him, is 
his property, but: it belongs to me of right, or 
so that it cannot be taken from me—therefore 
lawfully and inalienably. It gives expression to 
the loud boast on the ground of natural might as 
from primeval time and for ever; in which lies 
the heathenish contrast to Jehovah, who alone is 
unchangeable, eternal, gives and takes according 
to His will.— yr wy, either (9939), nom. absol.), 
that he had made himself, which, apart from the 
fact that the Egyptians boasted of being the oldest 
men (HEROD. il. 2; Diopor. i. 10, 50; PLATo in 
Tim.), accords well with the Egyptian deification 
of the kingdom. So upon the monuments the 
pore ever are represented as kneeling in the 

ust before the kings. The Pharaohs—and this 
is peculiarly Egyptian—were not merely sprung 
from the gods, but were themselves gods of the 
land (DUNcKER, Hist. of Antiquity, i. 150). 
Therefore, as the king of (ch. xxviii. 2) 
with his gods’-seat asserts his divinity, so does 
the king of Egypt with his stream at least his 
independence of any other origin = what I am, 
that am I of myself. Ov, we may take the suffix 


as equivalent to %, for which, however, ver. 9 


cannot be adduced, and which cannot be under- 
stood with Hav. as meaning: ‘‘I have secured 
for myself its blessings,” or, as still more strongly 
put by Hitzig: ‘‘I have made it for me in a right 
condition,” with its canals, embankments, sluices, 
etc., as the Dutch also have been named the crea- 
tors of their land. [Targum Jonathan: meum 
est regnum, et ego subjugaviillud.| JEROME: He 
trusts in the peculiar overflowings of the Nile, 
which belongs to him ; the rain of heaven is of 
no moment for him. Thus also the old expositors 
of Homer understood the duasrsos of the ‘* Ai 
tos,” i.e, the Nile, of the annual overflowir 
(Odys. iv. 477). In its application to Pharao 
Hophra (Apries), the notice of Fenaotls is cha- 
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racteristic, that he thought neither the power of 
ion) nor of gods could destroy his kingdom (ii. e. 

Ver. 4. The sin referred to is followed by a 
corresponding punishment, as the threatening is 
given forth, that from both king and people the 
ground of their pride and prosperity should be 
taken away.—The ‘‘ behold I am against thee” of 
ver, 3 explicates itself.—p nn, Qeri po nn, 


from mn, ring, such as is put into the nose 
of beasts, or about the most tender and sus- 


ceptible parts of the head, for taming them. 
Henest.: ‘‘a double ring,” in the Dual, like 


ond, so that both halves join together in the 


mouth (comp. ch. xix. 4), Rosenm. understands it 
of the hooks, by which, according to Herodotus, 


the crocodiles were taken (Job xli. 2).—The fish of 


the arms of the Nile signify the living and well- 
conditioned Egyptians in general, who had felt 
themselves like fish in the water, but were now 
to be placed upon dry ground. Hurzic: specially 
Pharaoh’s men of war; JONATHAN: the princes 
and nobles. —p4n, ch. iii. 26.—For pastn, 


supply 4y/x.—As to what historical signification 


is to be put upon the image, which is of a quite 
eneral kind, no indication whatever is given. 
ut see the Doctrinal Reflections, No. 2.—Ver. 5. 
The wilderness forms, as to the sense, the con- 
trast to might and pomp and all sort of abund- 
ance; as to the figure, it is a contrast to the Nile, 
which formed an oasis in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, being secured by the heights on the west 
against the quicksands and storms of the great 
desert, and separated by the mountains on the 
sast from the rocky cliffs, the desolate plains, and 
sand downs. The irrigation of the ground in 
consequence of the abundant waters of the Nile, 
especially at the season of the yearly overflowing, 
the cooling of the atmosphere precisely at the time 
when the heat is greatest, are the more impor- 
tant, since the blue and shining heaven is never 
troubled by rain-clouds, the heat is strong, and 
the south-west gales sometimes drive the sand and 
dust of the Sahara over the Libyan mountains as 
far as the Nile. (‘‘ Egypt is a land without rain, 
without springs, without refreshing winds, with- 
out alternating seasons. Instead of these, how- 
ever, it possesses a fertile stream, which has not 
its like upon earth. In the far-reaching expanse 
one sees only the dead wilderness; but on ap- 
proaching the Nile, all is life and prosperity. The 
camel of the desert scents the fresh Nile air at the 
distance of half a day’s journey. The Arabs call 
it Bachr, the sea; it is, however, one of the 
greatest and longest rivers of the earth, to be com- 
pared with the Amazon, Mississippi, and Yenisei.” 
—Sepp.) Hence, for the very reason that it 
reckons itself distinguished, as forming a green 
oasis of luxuriant fertility and coolness in the 
tnidst of a boundless waste, Jehovah brings it into 
that wilderness condition. A deeper parallel, 
however, also lies in this relegation to the wilder- 
ness, in respect to the divine guiding of Israel into 
the wilderness when Israel came out of Egypt.— 
‘* Upon the face of the field” means the same as 
**the wilderness ;” according to Hengst.: ‘‘ the 
open field as contrasted with the splendid mau- 
soleums in which the Egyptian Pharaohs were 
buried in the times of their glory.” Not even an 


honourable burial would be given him (Tarcum) 
At all events, in the place where he falls, there 
he remains lying; and, indeed, what previously 
were separate from each other, thee and every 
fish, now come to be united in the representativa 
person of the king. ‘‘ Every one of his deceased 
subjects was, as it were, a part of Pharaoh, as in 
the retreat from Moscow Napoleon was seen in 
every dead Frenchman ” (Hmnest.). They are 
simply abandoned to the wilderness ; hence there 
is found no gathering up and carrying away (DN), 
no bringing together (yp).—Comp. Matt. xiii 
47 sq.—Ver. 6a. A knowledge which is the very 
reverse of what was distinctively Egyptian, accord- 
ing to which the Pharaohs were honoured, on the 
monuments, as ‘‘ the dispensers of life,” the 
‘ever-living,” and such like. (Comp. the Rosetta 
inscription. ) 

Vers. 65-12. This section has respect to the 
land. The words: all the inhabitants of Egypt, 
mediate the transition from the king to the land. 
—The ‘}y» can scarcely be the reason for the 


fact of the Egyptians knowing God; but this 
sentence properly breaks off here, and a new sen- 
tence begins, to which ver. 8 forms the conclusion; 
so that ver. 7 comes in parenthetically (Ku.).— 
The image of the reed-staff is derived from Isa. 
xxxvi. 6, the more suitably as it is there found 
in the mouth of the Assyrian king, whose heritage 
passed over to the Chaldeans ; and to repeat with 
the fact the addition of broken, used there by 
him, was, as a judgment already openly pro- 
nounced upon Egypt, so much the more a ground 
of shame for Israel. What had discovered itself 
even in the Assyrian time should have needed no 
fresh proof.—Ver. 7. It means that a reed-staff 
is not only no support, but a hurtful support ; it 
carries with it a show and deceit of a dangerous 
kind. It is not, however, to be forgotten, that 
there is a characteristic allusion involved in the 
figure to the prolificness of Egypt in resds aad 
bulrushes (Isa. xix. 6).—Instead cf yBEs5, the 


Qeri has 53, as if the personified Egypt, st this 


as addressed in its king, could have no nan’! In 
order to hold fast by the image of the reed, sich 
is certainly continued by the py (Isa. xxxvi. 6), 
Kliefoth translates: ‘‘ by thy twig”; but who 
would lay hold thus of a reed if he means to 
support himself upon it?—That Israel prosnised 
himself support from Egypt is evident from the 
result of the breaking of this reed-staff; while the 
wounded, torn shoulder leant upon it, the splinters 
of the reed ran thereinto.—Kuier.: ‘‘the staff of 
reed pierced through the hand and arm, up even 
to the shoulder.” The jyy expressly says this, 
at the same time strengthening the ‘‘ laying 
hold of” to a resting thereon with the whole body, 
—'n yn, GEsEN.: only the Hiphil, transposed 


for Myron) (Ps. lxix. 24 (23]), ‘‘and makest 


shake.” Henest.: sarcastically, ‘‘a pretty stay- 
ing, which was, in fact, a casting down.” If the 
root-meaning of 47py is to draw together, it might 
stand here as = laming : ‘‘and drawest together 
for them the whole loins” (MriER). ‘‘To make 
to totter,” or shake, certainly says very-little, and 
‘*to make to stand,” so that they must use their 
own loins, without any stay, can hardly be the 
right explanation. Ktrer.: it pierced through 
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their shoulders, and made these, by injuring their 
muscles, ligaments, and joints, stiff and rigid, so 
that they could but stand, and move no more. 
(‘So fared it with the kingdom of the ten tribes 
under Hosea in connection with Egypt, and like- 
wise with the kingdom of Judah under Zedekiah.” 
—J. D. Micuax.is.)—Ver. 8. Solemn conclusion, 
with feminirs suffixes, on account of the reference 
to the land. The sword indicates war; ch. 
xiv. 17. ; 

Ver. 9. The consequence of this desolation of 
the land.—j, as in ver. 6.—Comp. at ver. 3. 


Because Pharaoh, regarding himself as all Egypt, 
in his lordly spirit asserts for himself the right 
and power of all,—yx} points back to "9x 95; 
‘nviy, not so properly the Nile as generally what 
is to be made (Isa. x. 18), always, however, with 
reference to the arms of the Nile,—therefore, in 
Ver. 10, Jehovah falls upon this pompous ‘‘I,” as 
well as its supports, the streams which it calls its 
own, and gives the land of Egypt, with which 
this ‘‘I” had identified itself, to a state of most 
somplete desolation. The heaping together of the 
synonyms, and the double genitive, express a super- 
lative. Here, as at ver. 5, the wilderness in con- 


trast to the Nile. [Hitzig points niaind, “¢ for 


jeserts, desolation of the waste.” Schmieder 
remarks on it, that definite pre-intimations of in- 
avitable chastisements are commonly milder, and 
dJraws attention to an unmistakeable softening in 
what follows (vers. 12-16), which might be still 
more lightened in the execution of the punish- 
ment.] From Migdol, a similar bounding to that 
in ch. xxv. 13 (Sept. : aad Mayddaov) ; placed 
over against Syene (Aswan), the most southerly 
boundary, on the cataracts of the Nile, and to 
be taken as the boundary on the north. It was, 
as the name imports, a ‘‘ fortress,” perhaps the 
border-watch toward Syria ; on account of which 
Jerome: a turre Syenes. 7D, according to 


Champollion, from owen, to open, and sa, through 
which it acquires the sense of ‘‘ the opener,” the 
key (of Egypt). Here rise the mighty terraces of 
reddish granite (Syenite), which formed the build- 
ing material of the Egyptian kings. The deter- 
mining expression 'y}j} does not go beyond, but 
fixes Syene as the boundary on the Ethiopian 
side.—Ver. 11 paints the desolation (vers. 9, 10), 
sorresponding to ver. 8. Neither traffic nor travel. 


— awn xby, Henest.: “and it shall not sit” (!); 


therefore it shall lie down. The forty years are 
(according to him) historical, to be branched off 
from the seventy of Jeremiah, ch. xxv., xxix., 
which began in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, when, 
with the slaughter at Circesium on the Euphrates, 
the power of Egypt was for ever broken. Thirty 
years had it continued, till the war passed over to 
the proper head of the anti-Chaldean coalition, 
and Egypt was laid waste. Hitzig takes the num- 
ber for a round one (1 Sam. xvii. 16; Ex. xxiv. 
18, etr,), after the analogy of ch. iv. 6 (but see 
there, The parallel already indicated at ver. 5, 
as well as the general character of the prophecy, 
Nebuchadnezzar not being named here, recom- 
mend the symbolical import of the number: Israel, 
wher delivered from Egypt, forty years in the 
wilderness ; Egypt, with respect to Israel, forty 
years a wilderness ; there a proving, here a judg- 


ment, punishment. ([Tholuck is of opinion that 
the number is indeed a round one, but still of an 
approximate nature as regards the probable reckon- 


ing, about 36 or 37. }}-O1®ayin, comp. ch. xxvi. 20. 
ay signifies: “‘ to be master of something,” to 


possess, therefore: to tarry somewhere, and so 
here: to occupy house, be at home. We are not 
to regard it as a poetical phrase for being inha- 
bited (KLIEF.), but rather to consider it as spoken 
with reference to the scattering, etc., of the in- 
habitants in ver. 12.—Ver. 12. As an absolute 
contrast to Israel in the wilderness, corresponds *n 
a symbolical respect the repeated delineation -f 
the like total desolation of Egypt (ch. xii. 20, xiv. 
15). Jn reality, this can only be understood rela- 
tively, as compared with Egypt's former flourish- 
ing condition as a land.—The twice repeated 9) 
points to the neighbouring lands, with their cities, 
or to the provinces of Egypt, or to the members 
of the coalition against Babylon (HENGsT.). 
Hiv. regards it as purely ideal, since otherwise 
the article must have stood before AyyaN. Ac- 


cording to HEnestT.: ‘‘the desolation is not se 
precise a fact as the supremacy, which was decided 
by a single battle. It is sufficient if the begin- 
ning of the desolation took place within the fourth 
decennium from itsend(?). The end of the forty 
years, at all events, coincides with that of the 
seventy years in Jeremiah, of which the first 
seventeen had elapsed at the time our prophecy 
was published—seven under Jehoiakim, ten under 
Zedekiah. Therefore there still were thirteen years 
to expire before the beginning of the forty years. - 
In ch. xxix. 17 the prophet has himself expressly 
determined the beginning of the four decenniums, ” 
—By the scattering of the Egyptians is meant the 
deportation of the young and the noble, as such 
was then associated with every hostile occupation, 
Nah. iii. 10 (THoLUcK). Also those scattered 
through terror are not to be forgotten. Hiv.: 
‘* Almost the same expressions here of Egypt, 
which elsewhere are used only of the dispersion 
and gathering again of Israel.” ‘‘ Egypt the cari 
cature of Israel.” y 
Vers. 13-16. The end.—Ver. 13. The $3 assigns 


a reason for the forty years, by pointing to what is 
to take place thereafter. But that by the end of 
this period respect is had to the end of the Chal- 
dean supremacy, as in Jeremiah, is not indicated 
in the text, nor would it have been according te 
Ezekiel’s style (comp. Introd. to ch. xxv. sq.; 
comp. also Jer. xlvi. 26).—-The promised gather- 
ing of Egypt, in Ver. 14, is restitution (comp. at 
ch. xvi. 53), indeed, to their original condition, 
but not to the height which it had then 
reached.—Pathros is what belongs to the south; 
South or Upper Egypt, Thebes, which (as Ewald 
remarks) ‘‘ was not, according to the Manethonian 
dynasties, precisely the oldest seat of royalty, yet 
still a Southern Egypt older than Memphis ; but 
after the time of the Hyksos, all the power of 
Egypt departed from Thebes.”—Comp. Heron. 
ii. 4, 15; Dropor. i. 50.—pm Dp, see at ch. xvi. 
3 (xxi. 35 [30]).—On the expression : a low king- 
dom, comp. at ch. xvii. 14. Hmnest.: ‘‘ This is 
no mere prediction, but an indirect practical ad- 
vice (Isa. xli. 28), to dissuade from a foolish con- 
fidence in Egypt.” The parallel, besides, with 
Israel has already been noticed.—Ver. 15. Com. 
parison with other kingdoms. Such it had often 
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made, and therein gone to excess. 
takes the comparison, and certainly with another 
result.— Ver. 16. nos, compare therewith the 
repeated nos, ch. xxviii. 26.—7q), mase., 
while formerly 74n, a kingdom being thought 
of, but here it is conceived of as a people, or as 
king.—That the Egyptian people (as the oA 7NN 
might indicate) could inspire Israel with con- 
fidence, so that the latter should lean upon them, 
support itself on them, especially as against Baby- 
lon—in that respect they were a remembrancer of 
iniquity (comp. on ch. xxi. 28 [23]). This is 
what is plainly expressed by A} with 4ny, 


namely, ‘‘to turn oneself to any one, in order 
to follow him”—on which comp. ch. xvii. 6, 7; 
Ps. xl. 5 [4]. (Henesr.: ‘‘ Whosoever beguiles 
into iniquity brings iniquity to remembrance, or 
to the knowledge of him under whose cognizance 
it fatls. For the iniquity which is committed 
cannot remain unmarked by ‘the Judge of the 
whole earth,’ nor unpunished.” Hiv.: ‘* Now 
Egypt comes forth as an accuser of the covenant- 
people before God, as a witness in respect to their 
want of confidence in Him, their idolatrous ad- 
miration of worldly, external power, therefore of 
their falling away from God.”’ Ewald translates: 
*¢ Still further the house of Israel had a Satan for 
their confidence.”) The knowledge of Jehovah 
- as Lord and Ruler, as in judgment, so in compas- 
sion, is the perpetual refrain ; it is for Israel and 
for the heathen the end of the ways of God. 

Vers. 17-21. The appended key for understand- 
ing the prophecies concerning Egypt.—Not merely 
the relation to what went before, but the relation 
also to what follows, calls for consideration. In 
the former respect, the section is an appendix ; in 
the latter respect, and generally, it is a key for 
the understanding of the prophecies respecting 
Egypt. We have to regard it as a sort of paren- 
thesis, since the announcement of time in ver. 17 
expressly shows it was above 16 years later than 
ver. 1, later even than ch. xl. [ScHMIEDER: 
exactly 16 years, 2 months, 17 days after the pre- 
ceding prophecy ; not quite 17 ycars after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, two years after Ezekiel’s 
vision of the new temple. Huitzic: the new- 
moon day of April 572 B.c.] It consequently 
stands quite apart from the preceding prophecy, 
but so does it also from the one that follows, 
ch. xxx. 1-19, by its closing verse. Ch. xxx. 
1-19 stands related to ch. xxix. 1-16, as ch. 
xxvi. 7-14 to ch. xxvi. 2-6; so that the indica- 
tion of time in ch. xxix. 1 holds good also for 
th. xxx. 1. Hengst. denies the number seven for 
the prophecies upon Egypt, because the necessary 
chronological specification is wanting at ch. xxx. 
1. This reason cannotavail against the considera- 
tion that the significant number, which rules the 
whole, in a way that perfectly accords with its 
symbolical import as well as with the relation of 
_ the close (of Egypt), reverts with this close to the 
whole, and thereby connects the whole together. 
The chronological specification has been omitted 
at ch. xxx. 1, because it would have been the 
jzame as that at ch. xxix. 1; and the verses 
37-21 are interjected here precisely on this ac- 
evunt, that ch. xxx. 1-19, being contemporaneous 
with ca, xxix. 1-16, might form a separate pre- 
diction. and so complete the seven number of 
prophecies upon Egypt. 


Now God | 


Ver. 18. The thirteen years’ siege of Tyre fur- 
nishes the key for the more immediate under- 
standing of the prophecy upon Egypt; the break- 
ing off of the siege in question rendered possible 
the approaching fulfilment of the anti-Egyptian 
predictions.—Ch. xxvi. 7.—The work against 
Tyre, consequently the siege of the city, is desig- 
nated great, and this not without respect to the 
consequences which it involved for the host ot 
the king of Babylon. Of the bearing upon the 
head and shoulder, with reference to helmet and 
burdens, Mp and 779 are used, which presup- 
pose long and heavy toil. According to HENGsT. 
the works had to do with the erecting of besieging 
towers, and especially the casting up a rampart 
(ch. xxvi. 8); but they suit decidedly better when 
viewed with respect to the mound running over 
to insular Tyre, as indicated by Ewald (ch. xxvi. 
10), Hitzig makes the ingenious remark, that 
the shallowness of the sea-strait in Alexander’s 
time, mentioned by Arrian, may have been occa- 
sioned by the efforts of Nebuchadnezzar to con- 
struct this mound. However, it is not in such 
respect, therefore, as to what concerns the great- 


ness of the work, that 5 [2w) is to be under- 


stood of a like great reward corresponding to it. 
DY, according to its root-meaning, is ‘‘ a some- 
thing made fast,”’— either subjectively, what any 
one held fast by himself or had made fast with 
another, or objectively, what for material con- 
siderations must be held fast. It is in a general 
way denied that Nebuchadnezzar and his host 
had received from Tyre hire or reward for their 
work. As the siege was the work, the hire must 
mean the booty, especially with respect to the 
host. The separate mention of him and his host 
seems to point to a distinction between Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his host in reference to the hire. 
Jerome affirms simply, though he does not say on 
what grounds, that the nobles and rich men of 
Tyre made away from it in ships, carrying with 
them their treasures over the sea, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s host could find no spoil. Ewald accepts 
this ; and Hav. cites in support of it Isa. xxiii. 6, 
and what happened at the siege of Tyre ander 
Alexander (Diopor. xvii. 41; Curt. iv. 3). Pro- 
bable, at all events more probable than the sup- 
position of Hitzig that the money of the Tyrians 
was spent in the war, must be the consideration 
that the besiegers of Tyre also had an interest in 
sparing the city, and refraining from plundering 
it. Only the prophet does not say this, but 
makes the Chaldee host come to Egypt to its 
hurt. With the conquest of the city, however, 
whether it was or was not effected, our verse hes 
nothing really to do, as Movers justly remarks 
Ver. 19 rather suggests another reference. For 
Nebuchadnezzar, at least, the consequence of the 
siege of Tyre, ‘‘his hire,” could only be Egypt, 
if the great work was not to remain without re- 
ward First with the punishment of Egypt did 
the recompense become complete which must 
strike the anti-Chaldean coalition. Egypt also 
would otherwise have remained the spark which 
was ever ready to inflame a new Pheenicia and 
Syria. If the overthrow of Tyre was to vicld 
profit to Nebuchadnezzar, not merely must Jeru- 
salem be laid prostrate, but Egypt also, the pillar 
of all opposition, as against Assyria so against 
Babylon, be brought down. It is from such 
points of view in Babylonian policy that we are 
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to understar 
having been yiven him. But what naturally 
mediates the “alt, what forms the consequence 
of the evil, this is in truth, spiritually considered, 
the divine punisliment ; and hence the therefore, 
etc., in ver. 19. The policy of the divine recom- 
pense as against Egypt (the prop of Israel’s un- 
faithfulness and treachery to the covenant), sc 
for Nebuchadnez: ar’s work (“‘ which they did for 
Me,” ver. 20), ‘m the service of Jehovah, is 
primarily the key of the prophecies touching 

gypt.—hnn is aoise, and from that ‘‘a noisy 


multitude;” here, on account of the connection, 
and because wy merely is used ; the great mass 


of things, therefore: the riches. [EwALD: ‘‘its 
noisy pomp.”|—As Herodotus and Diodorus re- 
port, certainly after the quite untrustworthy tra- 
dition of Egyptian vanity, Hophra had besieged 
the Pheenicians and Cyprians by land and sea, 
and returned with rich booty to Egypt. There 
were assuredly no lasting results of such a thing ; 
for after the defeat at Carchemish, and the mis- 
carrying of the relief of Jerusalem, the position 
of Egypt was not adequate to’ that; although 
still, as also Duncker thinks, the Egyptians might 
have brought home spoil and trophies. There 
was a glimmering of Egypt’s early splendour in 
the circumstance of its being given for a reward 
to Nebuchadnezzar.—Hitzig takes as the subject 
to minim) the land of Egypt (ver. 20).—Ver. 20. 


nbyp, as in Ps. cix. 20, that which is wrought 


for, the fruit of labour. wap: ‘‘as his pay.” 
—N is perhaps, after the expression in ver. 18, 


mby Say Iw, to be understood of the city of 


Tyre. It is commonly rendered: for which he 
wrought. Hitzig justly remarks: ‘‘that Nebu- 
chadnezzar had besieged Tyre in the service of 
Jehovah could have been declared by the pro- 
het only then, if the city had been conquered ;” 

ut since, according to Hitzig, this could not 
be, he applies ywy to the Egyptians (!), as was 


already done in the Targum of Jonathan, and 
necessarily imposes on 4wWy the signification: in 


regard to that which ; that is, for that which. 
Ver. 21. This verse vividly represents the cha- 
racter of the whole section. It isa close which 
corresponds to the subsidiary character of the 
section, vers. 17-20, in relation to the general 
prophecy upon Egypt, by the generalness of the 
style in which it is given, as thereby also it 
accords with the design that this section should 
serve as a key to the Egyptian prophecies gene- 
rally. Comp. the analogous ch. xxviii. 25, 26. 
In the latter respect it is indicated to us in ver. 


what is meant by his hire not | 
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21, that although the immediate fulfilment of 
that which concerned Egypt should be ace 
complished through Nebuchadnezzar, yet Egypt 
opens a farther prospect still, since it is to be 
regarded, in these prophecies of Ezekiel upon 
foreign peoples, as heathendom generally in its 
closé coming into regard for Israel’s destruction. 
From this point of view, the smn OVI certainly 


connects itself with the moment of the fulfilment 
through Nebuchadnezzar; but it at the same 
time conducts farther, expands this day to “‘an 
ideal day” (HeNncst.)—the day of the Lord (ch. 
xxx. 8)—to the Messianic time, as Ewald has 
properly recognised, [SCHMIEDER : “every an- 
nihilation of a national power, which bent itself 
against the Lord, is to the prophet a type of all 
human power which rises against God—a type if 
the world’s judgment. Therefore also the pro- 
mises, which were given Israel for the last time, 
connect themselves therewith, and now revive 
again.”] According to Hitzig, the attack upon 
Egypt was to Ezekiel the pledge of the then also 
beginning salvation announced in ch. xx. 40 sq., 
xvii. 22, xvi. 60.—nppy, used of gradual growth 


out of small beginnings and constant burstings 
forth again, new shoots, with reference to the 


my in Jeremiah and Zechariah.—The horn, as 


very commonly derived from horned beasts, in 
particular the bull, a biblical expression for 
strength, and the courage resting thereon; not so 
properly with reference to pushing (HENGsT.), 
for which the context affords no occasion ; a8 in 
contrast to the impotence of Egypt (heathendom), 
the power and pomp of the fiesh—therefore an- 
other sense of power, the consciousness cf the 
victory which overcomes the world. Ps. Ixxv. 
5, exxxii. 17; Lam. ii. 3; Luke i. 69; comp. 
also 1 Sam. ii. 1 with respect tv the following 
mp-ynnpa.—The opening of the mouth points 


expressly to ch. xxiv. 26. (See there.) What 
was said in that place upon the symbolical im- 
port of the dumbness of the prophet determines 
also his speaking here in the midst of Israel as a 
prophetical one. Only, ‘‘the house of Israel” 
must not be resolved into the community of the 
Lord, and the mouth of Ezekiel into the word of 
prophecy, agreeably to Joel iii., as Theodoret 
already explained the matter; but we have to 
cleave to the second chief part of the predictions 
of our prophet, for which the opening of his mouth 
to Israel is, according to ch. xxiv. 26 sq., the 
characteristic, in co1tradistinction to the first 
main portion of his book. But in so far will such 
opening of Ezekiel’s mouth have place as his 
prophecy of the compassions of Gad shall then 
have found their confirmation. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


1,2 


And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, 


Son of man, prophesy and 


3 say, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Howl! alas for the day! For near is the 
day, and [indeed] near is the day of Jehovah, a day of cloud; a time of the 


4 heathen nations shall it be. 


And the sword comes into Egypt, and there is 


anguish in Cush at the fall of the pierced-through in Egypt; and they take 


5 his tumult, and his foundations are pulled down. 


Cush, and Phut, and 


Lud, and all the strange people, and Kub, and the sons of the covenant-land, 
6 shall fall with them by the sword. Thus saith Jehovah, And they that 
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uphold Egypt fall ; and the pride of his strength comes down: from Migdol 
to Syene shall they fall in him by the sword, sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 
7 And they shall be desolate in the midst of the desolate lands, and his cities 
8 shall be in the midst of the wasted cities. And they know that I am Jehovah, 
9 when I give a fire in Egypt, and all his helpers shall be shattered. In that 
day shall messengers go forth from before Me in ships, to frighten Cush the 
secure, and there is anguish among them, as in the day of Egypt; for, 
10 behold, it comes. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, And I make the tumult of 
11 Egypt to cease through the hand of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. He 
and his people with him, the violent of the heathen, are brought to destroy 
the land, and they draw their swords upon Egypt, and fill the land with the 
12 pierced-through. And I give [make] the streams for drought, and sell the land 
into the hand of the wicked, and lay the land and its fulness waste by the hand 
13 of strangers: I, Jehovah, have spoken. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, And 
I destroy the foul idols, and make the idols to cease out of Noph; and there 
shall be no more a prince out of the land of Egypt: and I give fear in the 
14 land of Egypt. And I make Pathros desolate, and give fire in Zoan, and do 
15 are in [on] No. And I pour out My fury upon Sin, the stronghold of 
16 Egypt; and cut off the tumult of No. And I give fire in Egypt: Sin shall 
writhe [for pain], and No shall be for conquest [broken], and Noph—besiegers 
17 [nave] by day. The young men of Aven and Pi-beseth shall fall by the sword, 
18 and they [these cities] shall go into captivity. And in Tehaphnehes the day . 
shall be dark, in that [when] I break there the yokes of Egypt, and the pride 
of its strength ceases in it: a cloud shall cover it, and its daughters shall go 
19 into captivity. And I do judgment in Egypt, and they know that I am 
Jehovah. 
20 And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the first Lest on the seventh 
21 of the month, the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, the 
arm of Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, I have broken; and, behold, it is not 
bound up, that one might apply healings [means of heating], that one might lay 
on a fillet to bind it, that it may become strong, that it may take hold of the 
22 sword. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I [come] on Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, and I break his arms, the strong and the broken, and make 
23 the sword fall out of his hand. And I scatter Egypt among the heathen, and 
24 disperse them in the lands. And I strengthen the arms of the king of 
Babylon, and give My sword into his hand, and shatter the army of Pharaoh, 
25 and he groans the groans of the pierced-through before him. And [yea] I take 
firm hold of [hold strong] the arms of the king of Babylon, and the arms of 
Pharaoh shall fall; and they know that I am Jehovah, in that I give My 
sword into the hand of the king of Babylon, and he stretches it out against 
26 the land of Egypt. And I scatter Egypt among the heathen, and disperse 
them in the lands; and they know that I am Jehovah. 
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EXEGETIOAL REMARKS. 
Vers. 1-19. The Day of Judgment. 


As this section is without any chronological 
preface, this may be understood if it justifies its 
place by the fit position of its contents. Thus the 
day in ver, % appears as the time of the heathen 
nations in ver. 3; hence it is quite suitable as an 
appendix to the outline of the prophecy taken as 
iu whole (ch. xxix. 1 sq.). So, too, the sword 
coming upon Egypt (ver. 4) is more definitely 
indicated in ver. 10 sq., as through the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and so ver. 20 sq. is prepared for. 
Not that ‘‘the naked thought expressed in the 
introduction to the prophecy (ch. xxix. 17-21), 
of the great catastrophe hanging over Egypt, 
assumes flesh and blood in the main body of the 
prophecy (ch. xxx. 1-19),” as Hengst. expresses 
himself; but the prophecy upon Egypt in ch. 
xxix. 1-16, primarily coloured by its reference to 
Israel, is now again coloured by the respect had 
to the heathen, in particular to the Egyptian 
covenant-associates. 

Ver. 2. Howl, Isa. xiii. 6 (6b, to sound). The 


sound is expressed by ]7,—like AN (ch. iv. 14), 


especially with oy%>,—in theword-sound. The day, 
therefore the time, when that takes place which is 
contained in ver. 4 sq., gives the reference (5) of 


the mournful howl. The persons addressed will 
presently become plain.—Ver. 3. Why they were 
called to howling had its ground in the nearness 
(ch. vii. 7), which, however, has no chronological 
determination, except in the very near approach 
of the day. This is primarily designated as py 


myn, i.e. the one proper to the Lord, His day in 


particular, not only determined, fixed by Him; 
also not that alone which comes from Him ; but, 
as the standing formula: ‘‘ And they know that 
I am Jehovah,” readily suggests, the day of the 
manifestation of Jehovah. It is, as the com- 
parison with Obad. 15, Joel i. 15, Isa. xiii. 6-9, 
Zeph. i. 7, 14, shows, the becoming manifest in 
judgment. (Kurer.: judgment, punishment, 
slaughter-day.) With this also agrees the desig- 
nation of it as ‘‘a day of cloud ;” comp. ch. i. 4. 
The symbolical import is obvious, since, when the 
clear light of day comes to be veiled, there is a 
threatening of storm (ver. 18, ch. xxxiv. 12; Joel 
i, 15, ii. 2; Zeph. i. 15); therefore one has to 
think of the wrath of God, and, in consequence 
theieof, a calamity which will break forth. <Ac- 
cordingly, 7%) O39 My (without article) is self- 
determined, as meaning the time when heathen 
wations—they, consequently, are the parties ad- 
dressed in ver. 2, spoken of generally as contra- 
distinguished merely from Israel, but more defi- 
nitely indicated in what follows—shall experience 
their judgment ; not precisely ‘‘ their end” (as 
Hitzig), but Jehovah’s manifestation in the judg- 
ment of wrath pregnant with calamity to them. 
Comp. besides, ch. xxii. 3; Isa. ii, 12. [Not 
“identical with the day of Egypt, ver. 9,” as 
Hengst. thinks, however similar, for the heathen 
were not simply the Egyptians. But still less, 
with Vatabl., Miinst., and others, are we to think 
of the Chaldeans as executors of the judgment. ] 
Ver. 4. The way and manner of the predicted 
judgment ‘s here represented: the sword comes; 
and the heathen peoples, who are addressed in 


ver. 2, are now named, viz. Egypt, in which wat 
or bloody uproar so frightfully raged, that is 


Ethiopia the impression made by it was mbnbn, 


the corporeal state of convulsive writhing, for ; 
anguish, terror, and woe. Nah. ii, 11 (10; Isa, 
xxi. 8.— Upon py5, see the Lexicons.—HITz1¢: 


bn alludes to nbmbn.—The subject to: and they 


take, is naturally: the enemies, considered inde- 
finitely. —p)197, see at ch. xxix. 19. HENGsT.: 
‘‘this is here the prosperity of Egypt bringing 
with it active life.”—p)4p', the foundations, 
figuratively of the state as a house, not to be 
understood literally of the Egyptian chief cities. 
The figure, however, must not be limited (as 
ninw in Isa. xix. 10) to the higher classes, who 


bear immediately the state-building: nor must it 
(as Hitzig) be understood of the mercenaries, who 
only support Egypt (vers. 5, 6), and could hardly 
be represented as the foundations of its existence 
asa state. The representation must undoubtedly 
be (as well remarked by Hupfeld on Ps. xi. 3) of 
that which bears the civic society and holds it up 
—ordinances and laws ; so that, if formerly it was 
the well-being of Egypt which was concerned, it 
is now the being, the very existence of it. 

Ver. 5. Ethiopia, as already at ver. 4, instar 
omnium, named as the neighbour and political 
associate of Egypt, opens the array of Egypt’s 
supporters (ver. 6). Upon Phut and Lud, see at ch. 
xxvu. 10.— pis: ‘‘joining-in,” ‘‘mixing,” ‘‘im- 
migration,” therefore: strange people; scarcely 
(as the Syrian translates) could ‘‘all Arabia” be 
meant. Hx. xii. 38; 1 Kings x. 15; Jer. xxv. 20, 
24, 1. 37; Neh. xiii. 3. Hav. distinguishes these 
from the covenant-associates of Egypt. But what 
else could Cush be ?—Kub, only here, is by some 


regarded as written instead of ih, which Ewald 


reads, though he translates Nubia; while Kliefoth 
thinks of the Lubim in Nah. iti. 9, 2 Chron. 
xvi. 8, the Libyegyptii of the ancients; or taken 
instead of 3)3, so Gesenius and the Arab. trans- 


lation, ‘‘ Nubians;’ and Hitzig also supposes ab 
to have been the older Heb. form for Nubia (?)3 
—by others it has been understood (HAv.) of a 
people Kufa frequently occurring on the monu- 
ments of Egypt—according to Wilkinson, an im. 
portant Asiatic people lying farther north than 
Palestine, with long hair, richly clothed, and 
with parti-coloured sandals; the tribute which 
they are represented as bringing bespeaks not 4 
little of wealth, civilisation, and skill. Hengst. 
combines Kub with ch. xxvii. 10, and makes it 
correspond to the Persians, who had entered in 
consequence of the coalition into the service of 
Tyre, and whose appearance here cannot be thought 
strange ; everywhere where there was a struggle 
against the tyrants, mercenaries were to be found 
of this powerful aspiring people. The name was 
a domestic one—‘‘ Kufa” in old Persian=moun- 
tain; the particular region, as appears to Hitzig, 
to be sought in Kohistan.—The sons of the cove- 
nant-land are understood by Jerome, Theodoret, 
the Sept., the Arab. trans., also by Hitzig, of the 
Jews who had taken refuge in Egypt (Jer. xlii.- 
xliv.); the covenant-land (with the article), that 
promised to Abraham and his seed according tc 
God’s covenant, is Canaan. The Syriac transla. 
tion, on the other hand, points to the associate: 
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in the league, which the expression certainly dues | 
not clearly justify. Hence Hengst., understand- 

ing by the covenant-land Cush, makes the be- 

ginning turn back to the close; while Schmieder, 

with whom Kliefoth agrees, conjectures a tract of 

land unknown to us, but near to Egypt, and in 

a state of league with it (!). 


Ver. 6. "5p yp), either as Ewald: ‘‘ there 


fall Egypt’s supporters”; or, after it has been 
said in ver. 5 that the anguish in Cush shall be- 
come a falling with Egypt, there is in ver. 6 a 
more comprehensive general statement ; as well as, 
etc. [Henest.: ‘‘a new break, new touches to 
be given to the picture.”] Comp. Ps. xxxvii. 17, 
liv. 6[4]. When the one party falls, the other 
sees itself necessitated to go down from its self- 
conscious height. On pride, etc., see at ch. xxiv. 
21; comp. besides, ch. xxix. 10. They who shall 
fall in him, 01 it, are those who would support it. 
Too far removed are the idols and princes of ver. 
13, which are brought in by Schmieder as the 
supporters ; also the fortified cities in ver. 15, and 
the warriors in ver. 17.—Ver. 7. Comp. ch. xxix. 
12. Where Egypt is the principal subject, there 
can be no question of its being sv also here.— 
Ver. 8. The practical knowledge of experience is 
made in the fire, which Jehovah causes in Egypt, 
that is, at the breaking forth of His anger, with 
which also most fitly suits: and they shall be 
shattered, etc., so that they must know the judg- 
ment of God to be upon them. According to 
others, the war-fire; according to the Chald. 
paraph., a people violent as fire; according to 
Cocceius, it must mean the consuming, desolating 
result of the war.—Al] the helpers of Egypt are 
those who give support in ver. 6, both those who 
are named (ver. 5), and those who are not named. 

Ver. 9. With manifest allusion to Isa. xviii, 
messengers in ships are made to announce to 
Ethiopia the fate of Egypt. (In Isa. itis papyrus- 





skiffs, which people were wont to roll together 
when they passed the cataracts of the Nile, and 
then open out again. The sy here, from py, 
to set up, according to Hay. certainly with refer- 
ence to the existing sea-force of Egypt: war- 
ships, which suits neither with fugitives nor with 
messengers.) The business-mart and commerce 
on the boundaries of Upper Egypt and Ethiopia 
readily provide the image of such messengers at 
command,—represented as going forth from before 
Jehovah sitting in judgment upon Egypt,—so 
that one does not need to think either of the 
Chaldeans, or of Egyptian messengers formally 
sent by the Egyptians, or of Egyptian fugitives. 


—Since there is yy55 abnbn, according to ver. 
4, so thisis only explained here by'3-ns& snr; 
hence also mtabs nn‘) is repeated ; therefore 
not a joyful message, as in Isa. xviii. with refer- 
ence to Assyria.—p)"5, either, a definite fixing of 
time (Isa. xxiii. 5), as also py» is read, but which 
would plainly be a repetition of RINT OI; o7, 
better perhaps, with Hav., pointing to that old 
period of punishment in the history of Egypt 
which filled neighbouring regions with dread of 
Jeh.vah (Ex. xv. 14 sq.).—Ch. vii. 5, 6, 10, xxi. 
12. Th: coming is that which had been threat- 


ened, to be supplicd from the context.—Ver. 10. 
Comp. ch. xxvi. 13.—Ch. xxix. 19.—The tumult 





volmpreheuds as well the dense population charac: 
teristic of Egypt, as the moving of goods and 
chattels hither and thither. KuterorH: ‘the 
turmoil of the people in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of their goods.”—The hand of the Judge 
His instrument and executioner, is to be Nebu- 
chadnezzar (comp. at ch. xxvi. 7).—Ver. 11, 
Ch, xxviii. 7.— xxiii. 42. Hbpnest.: ‘they 
come not of themselves, but the Almighty brings 
them, hence they are irresistible,’’ etc.—The de- 
struction of the land by the sword is more nearly 
given, since it is represented as being filled with 
the slain. Comp. ch. xii. 14, xi. 6.—Ver. 12. 
Ch. xxy. 5, xxix. 10, 3. The destruction of its 
prosperity, since its natural springs and the land 
become the property of others, like-a slave that 
has been sold by his master, Hurzic: ‘‘God 
assists the instruments of His will, taking an 
immediate part in the work of destruction, and, 
at the same time, displacing a hindrance to their 
advance and a bulwark of the Egyptians.” — 
Since p'y> is parallel with py}, the wicked can 
only be interpreted from the feeling of the Egyp- 
tians, and in accordance with the hurtful action 
of the strangers, as yyy is to beat down, to de- 


stroy. The general wickedness of mankind (Matt. 
vii. 11) lies here as far out of the way as a special 
application to the Chaldeans, as being also not 
better than the Egyptians. Comp. however, 
ch, vil. 24, xxviii. 7. 

Ver. 13. A carrying out of the judgment by 
special traits, which for Egypt especially are 
characteristic. Thus, as regards the pibyby (see 
at ‘ch, ‘via 4),. the prbyoy (chiming with the 
** nothings”), Lev. xix. 4, xxvi.1, and often (1 Cor. 
viii. 4), so that there is no need for supplyin 
from Isa. xix. 1; they are neither the images o 
the gods, nor the worshippers of them (as the 
Chald. paraph.): it is simply the idol-gods.— 
From Noph (51D; sometimes also AID), that is, 
from Memphis ; to-day, unimportant ruins on the 
western side of the Nile. The name in Plutarch 
is explained as épwoy &yabuy, and as raQav’Ovipidas 5 
in hieroglyphics, ‘‘Mam-Phtah”’; that is, the 
place of Vulcan. The lower valley of the river 
honoured as the highest god Phtah (fire-god), the 
oldest and first of the gods, according to Manetho, 
ruling 9000 years before the others, as he is named 
in the inscriptions: ‘‘ the father of the fathers of 
the gods,” ‘‘the heavenly ruler,” ‘‘the lord of 
the gracious countenance,” ‘‘the king of both 
worlds,” ‘‘the lord (the father) of truth.” As 
god of the beginning, he has the form of a naked 
child, of a dwarf; at other times wrapped round 
mummy-like, standing by a rod, with a flagellum 
and mace and the Nilometer in his hand. As 
he was called Tatamen (the former), as world- 
creator, so he commonly has before him an egg 
upon a potter’s wheel (“the weaver of the begin- 
nings moving the egg of the sun and moon”). 
The Egyptian scarabeus (beetle) was sacred to 
him, which was sometimes shown upon his shoul- 
ders in the place of ahead. His great sanctuary at 
Memphis, which was said to have been as old as 
Egypt itself, was adorned and extended by the 
Pharaohs down to the overthrow of the kingdom. 
Cambyses, when admitted into this temple, exhi- 
bited his disdain toward the image of the god.— 
Since Memphis was at the same time the old royal 
city, the transition from the service of idols te 
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the x%iv) was natural, especially as the connec: 


tion of the gods and kings is genuinely Egyptian. 
Comp. on ch. xxix. The history of Egypt is that 
of its gods, and the names and deeds of its kings, 
as they are painted upon the walls of its temples. 
—That there was to be no more a native prince 
is not necessarily said with x9, but only that 
as prince there should no more be one like the 
old Pharaohs and the Egyptian gods, out of 
Egypt, as contradistinguished from other lands, 
whose princely power would, as hitherto has been 
the case, obtain legitimation, 'Therewith also 
agrees the fear, which seems to point to a foreign 
ascendency that was to carry it over all. 

Ver. 14. From Lower to Upper Egypt, the 
description gives prominence especially to the 
mother-land (see on ch. xxix. 14), the birth-land 
of the people.—Comp. ver. 8.—Zoan, however, is, 
again, in Lower Egypt, the old Tanis, on the 
branch of the Nile which bears that name 
(‘*Dschane,” Egyptian: low ground),—a chief 
city, Num. xiii. 22; Ps. xxviii. 12, 43.—Ch. v. 
10.—No (5) leads back to Upper Egypt ; when 
fully read No-Amon, it is Thebes (Vulg., anticipat- 
ing, Alexandria), the very ancient Upper Egyptian 
chief city, with the Greeks Diospolis. (‘‘ Noh,” 
Egyp.: surveyor’s chain; hence: inheritance ; 
. therefore ; seat of Amon—see GusEN. Lew.) In 
the Upper land there reigned as divinity Amun 
(Amen), probably = ‘‘ the concealed,” the reigning 
god in the height, whose colour is blue on the 
monuments. He was for Upper Egypt what 
Phtah was for Lower Egypt. He is represented 
as standing, or sitting enthroned, with two high 
feathers upon his kingly head-dress. According 
to Manetho, the union of Egypt under a great 
dominion was effected by Menes from This, below 
Thebes, therefore proceeding from the Upper 
land—although this state-life had its centre in 
Memphis, in the Lower land; and during its 
flourishing period, another dominion, the territory 
of which stretched beyond the cataracts of Syene, 
had been founded at Thebes. Princes of Thebes 
afterwards ruled over all Egypt, took their seat at 
Memphis, and the kings of Egypt were now 
called ‘‘ Lords of both Lands”’ in the inscriptions. 
. Upon the monuments the red higher crown is 
that of Upper Egypt, the lower white one that of 
Lower Egypt. So that the prophetic representa- 
tion takes into view the whole of Egypt, repeats 
Thebes for Upper Egypt, yet knows, at the same 
time, to mention names mostly from the more 
extensive, as well as more important and more 
powerful, Lower country.—Ver. 15. Ch. xiv. 19, 
xxi. 36 [31], ix. 8, vii. 8.— pp, the ‘‘mud-city,” 


Pelusium (#7405), a border city on the east, in a 
swampy region, which the sea now overflows. 
Egypt, according to Strabo, was here difficult to 
be attacked, and Suidas designates Pelusium the 
key of Egypt for ingress and egress.— thy, ch. 


xxiv, 25,— 7797}, ch. xxix. 8.—N) fionmns 


(ver. 10), comp. ver. 14. An allusion un- 
doubtedly to Amon, whence No derived its sur- 
name (Jer. xlvi. 25). Amon is incapable of pre- 
serving to the city its Hamon (tumult), Hmnest. 
The mention of the multitude of people in No 
Hitzig finds to be suitable, since the population 
of the Thebaid crowded principally into the far- 
extending chief city. (Comp. Jliad, ix. 381 sq.) 
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—Ver. 16, vers. 8, 14.—Instea, of: bean, the 
Qeri has: Sinn, from by, whenre nbnbn in ve 1s, 


4, 9.—The repeated mention vf Sin, No, and 
Noph gives emphasis to the boundaries, Upper 


and Lower Egypt. — ypand man = ypan, in 
ch. xxvi. 10.—ppj “y is clear so far, as 4)y 


is plainly to be understood of a pressing, closing- 
in siege ; on the other hand, pyp\) may signify 
by day, as in the well-known juxtaposition with 
riouby, but also what this juxtaposition paraphras- 
tically expresses, namely: always, unceasingly, 
therefore : daily=py~by, or ‘‘the day over,” also 
“the whole day long” = pyq~55 (comp. Ps. xiii. 
3[2]). [Michlal Zophi interprets: ‘‘ and against 
Noph come the enemies of day,” that is, openly, 
not as thieves of the night. Similarly Hitzig: 
“‘enemies will be in broad daylight,’ meaning 
that it will be filled by them. KuirrorH: of 
the enemy not fearing an open assault. Also 
Hengst., who, from Jer. xv. 8 and Zeph. ii. 4, 
understands it of a state of deep humiliation, in 
which the enemy disdains, in the consciousness 
of his absolute superiority, to surprise by night 
(Obad. 5). ‘‘ Enemies (besiegers) by day, a con- 
cise expression for: such an one as has to deal 
with enemies by day.” }—It might be also an 
affecting exclamation. {Abendana (after Job iii. 
5)=their day will be distress (VuLG.). The 
Chaldee paraphrase : enemies compass her daily. 
Peculiar are the renderings of the Sept. and of 
the Arabic, which understand it of a breaking 
down of the Nile dams, and a rushing in of the 
waters; the Syriac: ‘‘ will give way into frag- 
ments.”” Ewatp : Memphis will be for perpetual 
rust (Sy)! HAv.: Memphis shall become a con- 


stant splitting, that is, shall be for ever shattered; 
it shall now be, in a manner, called py  y, in 


allusion to the local name of Memphis, 9yy1 !] 
Ver. 17. “ana, the choice young men of war 


(Mark xiv. 51); rightly Hirzie: the garrison 
(warrior-caste), as contradistinguished from the 
inhabitants. —Aven (jy), the purpose in the 


change of the name fis; iN; must, according to 


Hengst., point to the cause of the divine judg- 
ments which were coming on it (comp. Hos. iv. 
15, x. 5). Aven is nothingness, vanity, with 
respect to the worship of idols. [Hrnest. : 
“*vileness,” that people serve the creature more 
than the reiee | It was the Greek Heliopolis, 
Jer. xliii. 13, ‘‘ House of the Sun;” Kopt. On; 
Egyptian, Anu,—a city in Lower Egypt on the 
east bank of the Nile, and was from of old the 
proper seat of the Egyptian sun-worship; a centre 
of idolatry, with a numerous learned priesthood ; 
the principal city in this respect, and that where 
Plato and Herodotus received instruction ; men- 
tioned in Gen. xli. 45, 50. Now there are only 
some ruins beside a village, with an obelisk seventy 
feet high of red granite. Here, in a famous 
temple, was Ra, the god of the solar disc, wor 
shipped (‘‘the father of the gods”), the second 
ruler of the world. His symbol was the sun’s disc 
borne by two wings; the beasts sacred to him 
were the sparrow-hawk, the light-coloured <ul], 
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and the cat. From Ra, their original and type, 
the Pharaohs derived their power over Egypt, as 
‘sons of Ra,” the name given to them. S:e, 
besides, in Duncker, i. p. 39 sq.—Pi-beseth, only 
here; at present existing merely as ruins ; Kopt.: 
Poubast, ‘‘the cat,” on account of the goddess 
Pacht (Basht, Pascht), commonly represented 
with a cat’s head, who was worshipped at Bubastis, 
in Lower Egypt, on the Pelusian branch of the 
Nile. (She was also named ‘‘the Mistress of 
Memphis,” and also ‘‘ Mother.””) To her joyous 
service, according to Herodotus, was devoted the 
most pleasant of Egyptian temples. At her festi- 
val, to which men and women came in boats from 
all places, amid song, playing of flutes, clapping 
of hands, and striking of rattles, more wine was 
drunk than in all the rest of the year.—If the 
guarlians, the protectors of the sanctuaries, fall 
by the sword, then also by the same must the 
gods themselves fall. Herodotus designates the 
Bubastic Nome as the region where especially 
resided the Calastrians, that is, the young recruits 
of the army. Comp. also vers. 5, 6, ch. vi. 11, 
12, Ths 49m) are not the women (SEPT.), but 


the cities ra ned, their inhabitants (comp. ver. 
18) ; see also sh. xii. 11.—Ver. 18. Not far from 
Sin comes the herder city (toward Syria) DNDN, 


Tehaphnehes, in Jeremiah (xliii. 9) Dnann,. 


Tahpanhes, where, as we there learn, was a royal 
alace, Daphnoi (Taphne) ; the name, according 
to Jablonski, Egyptian: T’aphe-eneh, as much 
as, Land’s End.—py7 qwn, Hencst.: ‘‘the day 
spares, withholds as a miser.” Therefore, from 
“wn, which in substance, however, is the same 


as : darkens itself ; from wn. to be darkened. 


There, for those of Israel who had fled thither 
(Jer. xliii. 7 sq., xliv. 1 sq.), the pre-intimations 
of the day of judgment begin (K1.) ; or generally: 
there changes the prosperity and splendour of 
Egypt; according to others: there will be mourn- 
ing. Hav.: ‘‘here had Jeremiah spoken his 
owerful word of threatening against Egypt ; 
ere, through the settling down of the Jews at 
that time, the idea of Egyptian oppression toward 
Israel springs up afresh ; and hence a calling to 
remembrance of Ley. xxvi. 13.” Hengst. com- 
pares with ‘‘the breaking of the yokes of Egypt” 
ch. xxix. 15 and xxx. 13, ‘‘no prince,” etc.; the 
yoke formerly lying upon Israel, latterly also 
upon other nations, was now to be for ever 
Lioken.—py refers to the border-place, with 


which the land opens, and with the broken land 
‘the yokes” which Egypt had imposed, conse- 
quently its dominion (comp. vers. 21, 22, 24), 
should be broken. (Umsr.: ‘‘ All order and dis- 
cipline shall be dissolved in the ruled and strongly- 
eurbed land: an end shall be made to its old 
renown and pride.”)—j73, like Az fina, is to 


be understood of the whole land. ([Cocceius 
thinks of the death of the king with reference to 
the king’s seat at Taphne (Jer. xliii. 9). Rosenm. 
reads mit, also Ewald and the Sept.; while 


Hitzig supposes to be meant, not the spears indeed 
(Hab. iii. 14; 2 Sam. xviii. 14), but the support- 
ing staffs, ver. 6, which in ver. 8 are also repre- 
sented as going to be broken. |—17, not Daphnai, 
but Egypt, on which acconnt ‘t precedes emphati- 
cally; as also her daughters, namely, the cities, 





could only be referred to Egypt; if referred tc 
Daphnai, too much would be said for it (ch. xvi. 
Qievol. 46, xxvii. 6).— yop (ver. 3). The Chaldea 


Paraphrast makes the cloud mean the host of the 
king of Babylon.—Ver. 19 concludes with Egypt 
generally.—Ver. 14. 


Vers. 20-26. Pharaoh and the King of Babylon 


Ver. 20. As to the time, almost a quarter of a 
year later than ch. xxix. 1 sq.; KLimrorn: “‘in 
the second year of the siege of Jerusalem,” as ig 
clear also from ver. 21, after that Hophra had 
been defeated by the Chaldeans (Jer. xxxvii. 5, 7). 
(That ch. xxix. should contain no notice or allu- 
sion to the attempt of Pharaoh to bring help te 
Jerusalem, etc., may be controverted from what 
is said there in ver. 6.) HerNestr.: about three 
months later followed the conquest of Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxxix. 2), As at ch. xxix., so also here, 
the look of the exiled toward Egypt is to be turned 
back from it.—Ver. 21. yjnp is certainly for the 


most part the forearm, as here also the expression 
“to hold the sword” proves, and so help, too, 
assistance, is expressed by it; so that, with Hav., 
Ewald, and others, one might think of the Egyp- 
tian attempt for the relief of Jerusalem: on the 
other hand, however, Hengst. is right when he 
explains the breaking of the arm of Pharaoh of a 
‘*oreat overthrow,” such as was only to be found 
in the well-known disaster at Carchemish, seven- 
teen years before our prophecy, as this battle, in 
fact, destroyed the power of Pharaoh to make war, 
struck his might with a blow (comp. Jer. xlvi.); 
while what respects the retreat of the Egyptians 
from Jerusalem, which became a matter of neces- 
sity to them, is nowhere reported. So that, ag 
Hitzig in particular recognises, from the manifest 
contraviety of ver. 22, which announces the future, 
‘nnaw is a full preterite, and presupposes a 
longer interval in connection with the indication 
of time in ver. 20 than could be the case with 
that retreat before Nebuchadnezzar, if this should 
have to be thought of generally as a thing already 
accomplished. Hengst. remarks: ‘‘ After it (i.e. 
the retreat of the Egyptians from Carchemish) 
our prophecy would have been unnecessary ; it 
must have been delivered at a time when, humanly 
speaking, there was hope from the Egyptians. ”—- 
mam), having respect to the existing state of Egypt 


since the battle of Carchemish, introduces the 
following description, in which ‘‘the binding” 
forms the principal statement on which the in- 
finitives are dependent. Bound up is the first, 
the most immediate thing which has to be done 
after wounding, and the intention or aim thereof 
is to apply the means of healing (cures) ; in 
particular, since the chief means consist in the 
band which holds together the broken parts, that 


a bandage be applied (Awand resumes WON 
again) so that the arm be strengthened, and, as 
the consequence, be again rendered capable of 
“taking hold of the sword.”—Ver. 22. Therefore 
refers to the foregoing principal announcement, 
that Pharaoh’s might is broken without the 
prospect of restoration, and accordingly what 
is farther in.pending can only be a complete 
overthrow; und this is introduced by ‘j)7, 4 
parallel to ver. 21, and then summarily pro- 
nounced (ymyynq)-—The strong (mprnn, with 4 
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reference to mpd in ver. 21) signifies : what4 


still existed unbroken as to power in Egypt, par- 
ticularly in the land itself ; the broken (ver. 21), 
that which must still be broken, with allusion to 
the shattering at Carchemish; especially the im- 
potent attempt to turn aside to the help of Jeru- 
salem, which must therefore be thought of as still 
in immediate prospect. [Cocc. explains the two 
arms of Hophra, and the small Egyptian kingdom 
which followed. They have been also explained 
of the supremacy over Syria and that over Kgypt. ] 
—The might, power, and dominion of Pharaoh 
are to become incapable of attack and resistance. 
Ver. 23. Comp. ver. 26, ch. xxix. 12, xxii. 15. 
—Ver. 24. snpym), Piel (strengthening ; anyhow, 


still another pin than is to be supposed in the 
pind of ver. 21), for the sword also is not that 


which has fallen out of the hand of Pharaoh, but 
Jehovah’s, whence the following explains itself, 
and at the same time what is said in ver. 22.— 
yop, before the king of Babylon, who and his 


arms, here and in ver. 25 placed in opposition to 


Pharaoh and his arms, are the antithesis whick 
forms the substance of this section.—Ver. 25. 
‘npn, Hiphil, for distinction in respect to thea 


Piel in ver. 24, which, on account of the failing 5°, 


is explained by Hitzig, not through “‘seizing,” but 
with a reference to Ex. xvii. 11, 12, and by way 


of contrast to mdbr. through ‘holding upright,” 


‘‘holding above,” so that he retains the upper 
hand. But the slight difference between ‘‘hold- 
ing strong” and ‘‘strengthening,” endowing with 
power, is of itself enough. Hengst. compares 
Gen. xlix. 24, in respect that the arms of the king 
of Egypt, left to his own impotence, sank down 
powerless.—Since the arms of both are named, 
the words: and they know, etc., may easily be 
referred thereto, but principally to the king of 
Babylon; yet also to the land of Egypt, against 
which the sword of judgment in the hand of that 
king was stretched out. jM\N may be referred 


to 3, also to 34m.—Ver. 26. Repetition of ver. 
23 at the close. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the third [month], on the first of 
the month, that the word of Jehovah came to me, saying: Son of man, say to 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, and to his tumult, To whom art thou like in thy 
greatness? Behold, Asshur [was] a cedar tree upon Lebanon, beautiful of foliage, 
and a shadowing thicket, and high of stature, and between the clouds was his 
top. Waters made him become great, the flood made him high, with its streams 
it went round about its planting, and it sent forth its canals to all the trees of 
the field. Therefore his stature became higher than all the trees of the field, 
and his branches became many [ereat], and his foliage-branches [boughs] became 
long, from many waters in his spreading himself forth. In his branches nested 
all the fowls of heaven, and under his boughs every living thing of the field 
brought forth, and in his shadow dwelt all the many nations. And he became 
beautiful in his greatness, in the length of his twigs [shoots], for his root was on 
many waters. Cedars darkened him not in the garden of God; cypresses were 
not like his branches, and plane trees were not like his foliage-branches [honghs] ; 
all wood in the garden of God was not like him in his beauty. Beautiful had I 
made him in the multitude of his shoots; and all the trees of Eden, which were 
in the garden of God, envied him.—Therefore, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Because thou becamest high in stature, and he gave his top even to between the 
clouds, and his heart raised itself in his height; Therefore will I give him into 
the hand of the mighty one of the heathen ; he will do, do to him: in [oa account of] 
his wickedness I drove him out. And strangers hewed him down, the violent 
ones of the heathen, and left him upon the mountains ; and in all the valleys his 
shoots fell, and his foliage-branches [boughs] were broken in all hollows of the 
earth ; and all the nations of the earth went down out of his shadow and left 
him. On his ruins all the fowls of heaven alight, and on his boughs is every 
living creature of the field. To the end that none of the trees of the waters 
become lofty in their stature, nor give their top up between the clouds, and that 
no drinkers of water should remain standing by themselves in their height ; for 
they are all given to death, to the underground, among the children of men, to 
those who go down to the grave. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, In the day of 
his going down to hell [Sheol] I caused to mourn [I made a mourning] ; I veiled on 
account of him the flood, and stayed its streams, and there were many waters held 
wack ; and I made Lebanon dark over him, and all the trees of the field sank in weak- 
ness over him. At the sound of his fall I made the heathen quake, in that I made 
him go down to hel! with those that go down to the grave; and all the trees of Eden, 
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the choice and good of Lebanon, all drinkers of water, comforted themselves in the 
underground. They also went down with him to hell, to be pierced through with 
the sword, namely, those who, his arm, dwelt in his shadow among the heathen 
nations. To whom, then, art thou like in glory and in greatness among the trees 
of Eden? And thou art cast down with the trees of Eden to the underground; 
in the midst of the uncircumcised shalt thou lie with those pierced through by 
the sword. This is Pharaoh and all his tumult. Sentence of the Lord Jehovah 
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Ver. 1. Sept. i Mle Tov wnvos— 
Ver. 2... . dmoimous ctavroy .. . rhe cov; Vulg... . similis factus es— 
Ver. 3... . xumupiocos .. . iyevero 4) &pyn adrov. Vulg.. . . et inter condensas frondes— 
Ver. 4... . xvxAw trav gurav avrov—flumina ejus manabant in circuitu radicum gus .. . ligna regionis. 
Ver. 5. Other readings TMJ, 7D}. 
Ver. 6. Vulg.: Cumgque extendisset umbrum suam, in... (Anoth. read.: 12%") 
, t . ys 
Ver. 7. Sept.: 2... by . inbes airov dice To tA Bos— 


Ver. 8. Koreprcot roreuras ox tyevnbyoay tv 7. rapedtiow tr. Osov, x. vitves—Vulg.: Cedrinon . . 


abietes non adzquarerunt summitatem «jus—(Another read. : 


Ver. 9. Sept.: dia cv. rAnbos +. xAndav avrov. K. slnrarayv . . 


fect. . . et multis condensisque frondibus . . 
Ver. 10... . axxs 7. dpyny cov. . 
suam virentem atque condensam. 


Ver. 11. x. wxpedaxa abroy. . 


Ver. 14. Vulg.: Quam vb rem non «levabuntur .. . 


. altiores . « . 


PINS, or with 3.) 


. 775 «Tpvons tT. Oto. Vulg.: quoniam speciosum 


- omma ligna voluptatis— 
sina 
a. eidov iv Tw vrpatnvas xdroy. 


Vulg.: ... sublimatus est . . . summitatem 


- &pyovtos tOvav, x. éroimoey +. aawrtixy avtov. (Other read: byye Ww.) 


inter nemorosa atgue frondosa. (Other read.: andy, Sortes 


eorums: sibi, super se, omy. For 77‘ bx, there is areading ‘ MN.) 


Ver. 15. Sept.: . . 
1 a aa 
consolata sunt... 
Ver li 2 : 


-- = descendent... 
oa Se 


cig Aaznov. K. ropexxrovy xdrov 
lugna voluptulis egregia et preclura— 


apowblys; KaraSyls x xarabiBacbnrs . - 


Cui assimilatus es, O inclyte atque sublimis inter ligua voluptatis? Ecce. . 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 
Egypt (Pharaoh) and Assyria. 


The whole chapter is taken up with this pro- 
ohetical allegory, which the indication of time in 
ve:. 1 places not quite two months later than ch. 
xxx. 20 sq. (SCHMIEDER: therefore one month and 
tight days before the conquest of Jerusalem). In 
accordance with the antithesis there, a highly 
poetical parallel now follows, which might work 
in a more powerful manner upon hearers and 
readers, as it was taken from the still fresh ex- 
perience of his contemporaries ; for in 606 
Nineveh had been laid prostrate by the com- 
bined attack of the Babylonians and Medes, and 
the kingdom which had domineered in Asia above 
five centuries had reached its end. The year after 
that was the year of the-battle at Carchemish ; 
and thus had the fate of Assyria become palpable 
shortly before the calamity which was threaten- 
ing Egypt. Comp. besides the juxtaposition of 
Assyria and Egypt elsewhere, Isa. vii. 18, xxvii. 
13; Jer. ii. 36; Hos. xii. 2[1]; Zech. x. 10. 

Ver. 2. The commencement is made properly 
by the question which is addressed to Pharaoh 
and his tumult (yin, see at ch. xxx. 10, xxix. 


19), in the answer to which the prophet sets forth 
a prognostication for himself and his people. 
Henest.: “The matter has respect not to an 
opinion, but to a real resemblance.” Hitzig 
limits the reference to the ‘‘official Egypt,” 
being that ‘which made tumultuous noise in the 
land, which had something to say and to order ; 
the governing classes and ranks (Isa. iii. 2, 3), in 
contrast to the quiet people in the land (Ps. xxxv. 
20), who keep silence and obey.” According to 
Schmieder, tle question calls for the answer : No 
one! ‘Thou art incomparable, alone of thy kind. 
This was also the feeling of Pharaoh Hophra. 


. edov, Externe ex’ adray t. &Bvecov—induxi luctum, operui eum abysso—(Anoth. read : 
. t. Evan rug rpudys %. +. txrAexra—Qui desvenitebant in lacum. 


. by tpavpexrinis ayorpes, x. 50 orEpe alton ruvets ol... 





nn 533.) 
Fl 


ty wtow + Swng alrwv aarwrovro Nain et 


et brach um uniuscujusque sedebit sub— (Another read. : 7; \au,) 


« Zudwy ays teugns ... % wav t. rAnbos rus loyvos xvrou— 


. cum lignis voluptatis— 


But Ezekiel,” ete. — 5543 (along with 4}35 in ver. 


18), not = ‘‘strength,” but also not precisely : 
fancied greatness, huge self-elation (RASCH!), as 
at Isa. x. 12 of Assyria, for Egypt’s very ancient 
culture already gave him still a real precedence, and 
in other respects also placed him before Assyria. 


Vers. 38-9. Assyria’s Glory. 


Ver. 3, Behold, a call to attention, introdue- 
ing the answer which the divine word has to give. 
HeEncst.: ‘‘the future in a historical dress, as at 
ch. xix. the history of Jehoalaz and Jehoiachim.” 
— AWN (comp. ch. xxvii. 6) is taken by Hwald 


for a definite kind of cedar, the highest of its 
kind ; against which compare the convincing 
proof of Hitzig. Hiv. also justly remarks against 
the construction of the word as an adjective, that 
the most distinguished characteristic for a cedar 
tree is the accompanying designation: upon 
Lebanon ; comp. besides, ch. xvii. 3. It is a 
common image tor people of great might, princes. 
The Sept. renders RX by zurapiecos. — Because 


won, ‘‘thickness,” may signify a forest, Hengst. 
translates here (taking by as partic. Hiphil from 
bby), ‘‘shading the forest” or wood. The repre- 


sentation is carried out farther by FY, as well as 


by between the clouds, etc. ; also by Mppip (frow 
Dip, ‘stature ”) m2) -—Upou o‘nay, see at ch. 
xix, Loney aay; comp. ch. xvii. 3. 


Ver. 4. Explanation of such yrowth.—What is 
said of the waters, that they made him become 
great, fits too well to the image of the cedar for che 
to be able to get something still better by a refer: 
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ence to the description of paradise (as Hav.), or by 
bringing into account the situation of Nineveh, 
which was important for the history of Assyria, 
with the Tigris on the west, the Zabatos (Lykos) on 
the south, with its neighbouring stream Bumodus 
on the east, and the brook Khosr on the north. — 
Still more, the flood (not the rain; comp. Isa. 
xliv. 14) contributed to the prosperity. The 
designation, therefore, previously, of the Lebanon 
was epithetonornans. )n7M is the water-treasure 


in the depths pouring itself forth in springs, etc. 
Hirzic : image of the multitude of men flowing 
together into Assyria, on the basis of which the 
political power rose. More correctly Hunesvr. : 
“the water and the flood denote what the world 
alls good fortune, the divine blessing.” —~px, 


either; with, or taken accusatively: what con- 
cerns.—Hence DWN is here kept feminine; the 
streams are those of the flood, and the masculine 


on, which is likewise to be referred to the flood, 


is justified after this manner, that DWN can also 
be used as a masculine; and the masculine in the 
present case, as Hengst. remarks, is the more 
suitable, being preceded by O'%.—The planting 
(ch. xvii. 7) can searcely be referred, with Hengst., 
through the fem. YH, to Assyria as a tree ; 


but is conceived of with reference to the flood, 
whether it might be because this had a share in 


the prosperity spoken of, or, which the sb 
Na‘3D recommends, because it streams around 
this cedar-planting, the place on which it grows. 


The nidyn, first coming into consideration in the 
second line, are to be understood of the over- 


flowings of the water-fulness that rises up (nby), 
just as the all trees of the field are distinguished 
from the cedar tree described; and this, in ver. 5, 
is raised into prominence over against them. 
Hengst. takes the subjects to be designated by the 
expression ; Hitzig applies it to other lands and 
princes. Of the inhabitants of Egypt we are as 
little to think as, with Rosenmiiller, of the Nile. 


—Ver. 5. ra-by, from his overflow of water his 


greater height than all the trees finds its ex- 
planation, ch. xix. 11 (823, Aram. for 7723)— 
(ABy ID, Aram. for MHYD, with 4 inserted),— 
YNAND, under which must here especially be 


understood the fruit-bearing ones, ch. xvii. 6. — 
jndvin, Henast.: ‘‘ because in his time of shoot- 


ing he had many waters.” ([HAv.: ‘‘at his 
sending forth, namely, the twigs on all sides.”’ 
Tautology. Vulg. connects it with ver. 6. ] 

Ver. 6. Ch. xvii. 23. The closing words give 
the signification of the figure (Dan. iv. 9), 
“Bird” and “‘living thing,” in contrast to 
domestic creatures, the Assyrians themselves. 
The imperfect ,3y% expresses, in contradistinc- 


tion. to the preceding perfects, the incomplete, 
the continuous, the progressive. [EwaLp: “sat 


gladly all. the many,” etc.] —p 35 D13755, 
Bunsen : all great peoples (?); Kui: all sorts 
of great nations ; RosENM. ; the entirety of many 
peoples.—Ver. 7. 3, through, on account of.— 
Ch. xvii. 6.—Ver. 8 carries still higher the pre- 
emizont glory brought prominently out in ver. 5, 
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through the diversified comparison and the de- 
signation ‘“‘in the garden of God,” on whick 


comp. xxviii. 12. That ammroy-Nd (to ‘‘darken” 


=excel) separates this nearer designation from 
D’yAN, is very impressive (HAv.): even such as 
were found in paradise. Hurzic: ‘‘in an emi- 
nent sense, planted by God, Gen. ii. 9; Num. 
xxiv. 6.” What still has not been expressed is 
more distinctly indicated in ver. 9, that what 
God had done to Assyria even transcended the 
trees of paradise, therefore the eminent divine 
planting was even more marked in the case of 
Assyria. The paradise-creation was, after all, 
only nature, symbolizing grace, consequently 
might be the similitude for a state-creation, 
without, however, being like the latter, as little 
as also the most glorious trees themselves. Every 
tree, namely in this, in a natural respect, so 
that the tree of life and the tree of knowledge 
(Gen. ii.), as being of a spiritual nature, are 
exempted, and the simply parabolical allusion to 
Eden and to the garden of paradise is clear. 
[Hengst. makes the totality of the great men of 
the earth as stately trees in the garden of God as 
a counterpart of paradise, since all human great- 
ness has its originin God. Klief. (Raschi) regards 
the garden of God directly as ‘‘ the world-plant- 
ing,” since all peoples and kingdoms of the world 
have been planted as trees by God. Gror. : in 
Babylonia, where formerly paradise stood. 
OSIANDER: no king of the people of God was 
like him !]~{ ‘‘ This parabolical representation, as 
formerly in the case of Tyre, ch. xxviii., combines 
the historical with the figurative. While the 
cedar that represents the king of Babylon ‘s 
called a cedar of Lebanon, it is presently trans- 
ferred in the prophet’s imagination to the land of 
primeval beauty and perfection, the Eden in 
which was the garden that God had planted. 
There this cedar is described as growing and 
flourishing, till it overtopped in magnificence and 
beauty all the trees around it. . . . But it was 
only that it might afford another specimen of 
that instability and transitoriness which belong 
to all on earth, when the good bestowed by 
Heaven is abused to purposes of selfishness, and 
the creature begins to thrust himself into the 
place of his Creator.’—P. F.]—Ver. 9. This 
‘*beauty” is here explained as having been made 
by God, as a historical creation-act (ynwy), and 
expresses, while at the same time bringing the 
similitude to a close, the impression which the 
striking elevation of the Assyrian grandeur was 
fitted to produce.—That the trees of Eden, as in 
the larger sense they are called (in respect to local 
position), should be designated as those which be- 
longed to the garden of God, distinguishes them 
still more; itisan ascension. Kliefoth takes “trees 
of Eden” freely, as equivalent to “‘trves of beauty,” 
lovely trees. That more is meant by the expres- 
sion, while still paradise is thought of merely ir 
the way of similitude, appears from ver. 16. 





Vers. 10-14. The Judgment executed on Assyria 


Ver. 10. This verse transfers us into the mids 
of the things already in fact brought to pass. 
We might render 49 715: thus said to him, cte. 
—395: He who made the Assyrian so beautiful, 
even He, announced to him the overthrow that 
should take place, because of what he made ou! 
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of himself.—The whole passage expresses the 
cause of the judgment of Jehovah upon Assyria, 
namely, that with such a glory from God (vers, 
5, 3) the position of the heart was not in corre- 
spondence; there was not humility in all the 
gicatness, but high-mindeduess on account of it. 
The commencing address, Thou, in the life-like 
character of the representation, becomes changed 
into a declaration respecting him—and he.—’p7}, 





Deut. viii. 14. Only in conformity with the gift, 
not in accordance with the grace. Comp. ver. 
14.—Ver. 11. Here the sentence of judgment, as 
Just going to be pronounced for the first time, is, 
by the use of the imperfect, placed more distinctly 
before us. Henest : ‘‘ which was the more suit- 
able, as the like in Egypt was shortly to be re- 


peated.” — Dua by is Nebuchadnezzar, ‘the 
mighty” (by), not God. [Hurzic: bys, ram, 


for prince, champion, under which Cyaxares is to 
be thought of.]—What he will do to him dis- 
covers itself in what follows ; it will be nothing 
but doing; for Asshur it remained merely to suffer. 
—iM nwa, Piel, with reference to his paradisiacal 
glory (Gen. iii. 24). The perfect agrees with the 
quieter mode of speech.—Ver. 12. As what was 
said last has taken place, there is now by means 
of the historical tenses a narration ; consequently 
the execution of the pronounced judgment carried 
out. (Others make it future, with application 
now to Egypt, now to Assyria.)—Ch. xxx. 12, 
11.--wy) is: ‘to let vo,” therefore either: to let 


him lie (HENGsrT.), or: to push away, to throw 
down (ch. xxix. 5). Throwing down is already 
indicated in the hewing, and is expressed through 
the ‘falling ;” and on the other hand, ‘‘ the leav- 
ing” is again resumed at the close, while it is 
extended to ‘‘all peoples.” The ‘‘mountains” 
prepare for the ‘‘valleys,” and the ‘‘ falling,” the 
“being broken” in all hollows (ch. vi. 3). Still, 
in its overthrow, the greatness as well as lofty 
elevation of this cedar tree is vividly displayed. — 
377%) abides closely by the image, according to 


ver. 6, partly of birds which had nested in its 
branches, partly also of beasts which had brought 
forth under its boughs, which, according to ver. 
12, had its place on the mountains, so that in 
both respects the ‘‘ going down out of his shadow” 
is clear, and there is no need, with Hitzig, to read 
37715), from 499, to fly, for which py) would other- 


wise present no obstacle; but here, as at ver. 6, the 
reality at the close breaks through the figure. 


Ver. 13. If inden Sian in ver. 16 refers to 
inbar-by here (ch. xxvi. 15, 18, xxvii. 27), there 


is no necessity, with Raschi, Kimchi, and later 
expositors, to think of the substitution of the 
image of a corpse (carcase, Judg. xiv. 8), and of 
eagles, ravens, and other beasts of prey which 
rend and gnaw the members of Assyria, signified 


by his boughs (Hitzic) ; but nba, from Spo, is 
with Gesen. simply: the fallen or hewed-down 
stem, which is, as it were, a living ruin (HENGST.). 
-—39D~, otherwise than at ch. xvii. 23, as is 
shown also by the immediately following and on 


his boughs is; since those who had nested and 
brought forth there (ver. 6) now betook them- 
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selves away from him, taking, perhaps, whatever 
they could of his fruit, reaping the greatest pos- 
sible advantage from the mighty catastroplie.— 
Ver. 14, by way of conclusion, expresses the 
divine intention, the practical aim, the moral, 
and that with respect to Egypt. To the end that 
(since vers. 12, 13 may be regarded as paren 
thetical expansions) can be connected with ver 
11.—p")™ yy signifies primarily ; those standing 


on the waters, what afterwards is more nearly 
indicated by oD nw (Anw, just as Sanser. 


**padapa,”’ designating the tree as drinking with 
its foot, through its root) : those which attain tc 
height and glory from the position granted tc 
them by God—of which description was Egypt, 
from its relation to the Nile (ch.xxix.). Hznesv.: 
“‘the great of the earth, to whom God gives joy- 
ful prosperity.”—Comp. on ver. 10. As there: 
‘‘and his heart raised itself,” etc., so it is said 


here: pdx syndy, therefore to be under- 
stood of self-assumption, as in Sept. pivby 
instead of omds is no hindrance; as is alse 
Keil’s ultimate conclusion, since yb is com- 
mon, and iy poetic, Ps. ii. 5.—{Other ex- 


positions; ‘‘and their strong ones do not continue 
in their high-mindedness all water-drinkers ” ; 
or, ‘‘and their oaks (terebinths, Isa. lxi. 3) do 
not stand there (remain standing) in their eleva- 
tion, all,” etc. RosmENMULLER: ‘‘and stand not 
to them, that is, allied to them in their height, 
where they had grown so high, all, namely, the 
other water-drinkers, that is, powerful and rich 
princes.” Kuier.: ‘‘and that henceforth among 
all their strong trees that drink water no one may 
remain in his height.” HKwatp: ‘and no water- 
drinkers assail (!!) their gods in their pride” (!), 
which he afterwards more particularly explains : 
So that trees, beings who might raise themselves 
ever so high, are still always dependent on their 
nourishment, and cannot live of themselves in a 
spirit of contempt toward their Creator, nor, again, 
arrogantly war with their superior (their Creators, 
gods), since they still are all destined to go down 
as common men to the lower world.] Comp. ch. 
xxvi. 20. They could give themselves nothing, 
since they themselves were given away, as such 
were already appointed ; therefore also could not 
remain standing where they were standing, and 
assumed the airs of continuing to stand, but must 
go down to the lower world, therefore be brought 
low, be humiliated, though not before humble, 
come to stand on a footing with the children of 
men. The expression: among the children of 
men, is to be regarded as parallel with : given to 
death ; and: to those who go down to the grave, 
with: tothe underground. Those that go down, 
men continually dying, even the highest; or, 
‘*those that have gone down,” as EWALD « those 
sunk into the grave. 


Vers. 15-18. The Impression and Close. 
As at ch. xxvi. 15 sq. Ver. 15. (nv, inf 


constr. of 47%.) The connection is made with 
what immediately precedes, so that the reference 


is not (as Hitzig) to ver. 13. Upon Oiws, sec 





Doct. Reflect.—The ‘mourning ” is immediately 
defined more nearly without ‘mp3 being asynde- 


tically joined to it, as HAv., Ewap, Henest.: 
“to cover with mourning,” ‘‘to veil in mourn- 
ing,” ‘‘I made it veil itself for mourning.” The 
mourning which Jehovah effects through His 
judgment upon Assyria touches primarily the 
flood, in thorough accord with ver. 4, as that 
which in the first line contributed to the cedar 


its increase. Therefore yy, ‘on his account.” 
Ritip 


That the flood was covered upon him, as the 
Syriac, Arab., and Vulg., is at least not indicated 
in what precedes (ver. 12). Comp. on the con- 
trary, ch. xxvi. 19. We must (it was thought) 
suppose a historical reference, since the siege of 
Nineveh was protracted to two years, while in 
the spring of the third year, in consequence of a 
sudden swell in the Tigris, raised by excessive 
falls of rain, the mighty flood in one night tore 
down the wall next the stream, and so laid open 
a wide breach to the enemy (Duncker, i. p. 806 ; 
Nah. i. 8, ii. 7 [6]). However, in this passage 
the discourse is not properly of the overthrow of 
Assyria in process of accomplishment,—ver. 15 
giving no representation of the judgment itself, 
as Hiv. maintains,—but of the impression of the 
same as one already accomplished; and 7p5 


as ‘‘to veil” is, even without ply, perfectly intel- 


ligible, but how it is meant in respect to the 
flood is made sufficiently plain by the 'YIDRI 


(not future), Huirzig: “In mourning, people 
commonly draw themselves in and hold back, 
the loose garment is changed into the narrow pw; 


and so the flood also withdraws its waters into 
itself, which it had hitherto joyfully poured forth 
and spread abroad ’’—which Hitzig applies to the 
influx of people come to a standstill. Theodoret: 
to the refusal of tribute. Comp. on the figure, 
ver. 4, D'99 O° points back to vers. 5,6, 7.— 


The mourning produced by Jehovah next affects 
Lebanon (comp. ver. 3), therefore the height as 


well as the depth. poy TIPS, parallel with 


ySy ‘mp, Hiphil from: tobe “dark,” “black,” 
therefore : to darken, as much as: tomake sad, to 
cause to mourn. Lebanon is otherwise the white 
mountain. [According to Hitzig, the other princes 
must be indicated by this ; according to Hengst., 
the kingdoms of the heathen. |The trees of the 
field (ver. 4) are the third party whom the mourn- 
ing affects, which is therefore also represented as 


far and near. my. in Pual, ‘‘ to be covered ;” 
transferred to the consciousness: to become 
powerless. naby has been explained as a verbal 
from Pual with derivative n—, “‘ languishing,” 
or instead of npby, fem. of the preterite Pual, 


since from the connection a perfect seems to be 
required (EWALD), the plural construed with the 
feminine singular.—Keil, as Umbreit, makes all 
nature (?) be painfully moved by Assyria’s fall, 
whereas the impression of this fall is merely kept 
in the figurative style of vers. 3, 4.—Ver. 16. 
Ch. xxvi. 15. Since that is the same expression 


Gnban) as in ver. 13, and in ver. 15 his going 
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down was spoken of, so we are carried back te 
ver. 12, The “‘ going down of the peoples out of 
his shadow” in that passage is explained ; at the 
same time, however, the }pt7 of ver. 15 is com: 


prised in the *y9jnAa, and referred to the Sheol.— 
Now, according as yon) is translated ‘‘com 


forted themselves,” as reflexive of Piel, since here 
still another feeling than in ver. 15 may be ex- 
pressed, or the Niphal ‘‘and they sighed” is 
what is to be understood (EwALp, HENGsT.), we 
have either a distinction between the lower 
world and the trembling people of the upper 
world, or the two are parallel the one to the other. 
For the first interpretation speaks the comparison 
of Isa. xiv. Hitzig understands by the trees of 
Eden princes carried down with Assyria; in par- 
ticular the Assyrian war-princes, who fee] them- 
selyes comforted because the much more power- 
ful one for whose cause they have fallen, their 
murderer, shares their fate; while Hengst. more 
correctly understands by them the former great 
ones of the earth, those who resembled the trees 
of paradise in glory. As paradise was itself a 
thing of the past, those who were likened to the 
trees of its region were contemplated as now 
existing in the realms of the dead. The allego- 
rical character of the expression is proved by the 
exegesis: the choice and good. Besides, comp. 
at ver. 14.—Ver. 17. They also are not those last 
named in ver. 16, but the parties presently going 
to be described more closely—already, indeed, 
indicated in ver. 16 as those with whom Jehovah 


made Assyria go down to hell (myx, not by, as in 


ver. 14). ‘‘And his arm” defines more exactly 
the ‘‘they also” as the subject of ‘‘the going 
down,”’—his help, his assistant, the vassals, sub- 
ject-kings, commanders, and such like, to whom 
the words : who dwelt in his shadow among the 
heathen, very well suit, and not less that they are 
associated with those pierced through with the 
sword. Assyria was not only a political, but also 
a military power among the nations. [If pA 


must apply to ‘‘all the trees of Eden” in ver. 16, 
so must ‘‘ with him” be made equal to ‘‘not less 
than he,” just as Hengst., looking away from 
simultaneousness, views them as already in Sheol 
when Assyria arrives there. Therefore: they also, 
like him, went down before, etc. Ewald reads 
with the Sept.: jy>, ‘‘and his seed” (!).] 


Ver. 18. This verse gives the conclusion, point- 
ing back to ver. 2; it makes the application to 
Pharaoh, who is the party addressed. — 53, 


Hitzig: ‘‘in such a fashion, in circumstances 
of such a kind,” when this cedar after such 
a manner went down. The reference among 
the trees belongs to tho to whom.— Comp. at 
ch. xxviii. 10. From this passage, also, there 
appears to emerge the opposite of what is com- 
monly found in it, viz. that the Egyptians appear 
as uncircumcised with our prophet. According 
to Herodotus, the practice of circumcision was 
actually of Egyptian origin. Origen confines it 
to the priesthood among the Egyptians. The 
kings certainly were not uncircumcised ; so the 
vis of our passage shines clearly out: This is 
Pharaoh, sq. Hivzic: so shall it happen te 
Pharaoh. yyyp is the predicate. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


And it came to pass in the twelfth year, in the twelfth month, on the first 
[day] of the month, the word of Jehovah came to me, saying: Son of man, take 
up a lamentation over Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and say to him: Young lion 
of the heathen peoples thou didst imagine thyself [thou aidst compare thyself to such an one], 
and thou [wast] as the dragon in the sea [in the seas], and brakest forth in thy streams, 
and didst trouble the water with thy feet, and didst trample their streams ! 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, And I spread forth My net over thee in the 
assembly of many peoples, and they pull thee up in My draw-net. And I set 
thee free into the land [push thee away thither], upon the plains of the field wi!] 
I sling thee ; and I make all the birds of heaven to sit down on thee, and let the 
living creatures of the whole earth satisfy themselves with thee. And I give thy 
flesh upon the mountains, and fill the valleys with thy high heap [ty heignt]. And 
I cause the land of thy overflowing to drink out of thy blood, even to the moun- 
tains ; and the hollows shall be full of thee. And I cover [veil], while I extinguish 
thee, the heaven, and darken its stars ; the sun will I cover with a cloud, and the 
moon will not make her light to shine. All luminaries of light in the heaven, I 
will make them dark over thee ; and I give darkness upon thy land: sentence of 
the Lord Jehovah. And I vex the heart of many peoples, when I bring thy 
breach [destruction] among the heathen peoples, to lands which thou knowest not. 
And I make many peoples astonished over thee, and their kings shall shudder 
shudderings over thee, when I brandish My sword before their face ; and they 
tremble every moment, each one for his soul [life], on the day of thy downfall. 
For thus saith the Lord Jehovah: The sword of the king of Babylon will come 
to thee. By the swords of heroes will I make thy tumult to fall; the violent of 
the heathen jare} they all, and they lay waste the pride of Egypt, and all its 
tumult is destroyed. And I extirpate all the beasts thereof from many [tne great] 
waters, and foot of man shall not trouble them any more, nor shall the hoofs of 
beasts trouble them. Then will I make their waters to sink, and make their 
streams go as the oil: sentence of the Lord Jehovah. When I give [to] desola- 
tion the land of Egypt, and the land is wasted away from its fulness, when I 
smite all that dwell in it, then they know that I am Jehovah. This is lamenta- 
tion, and as lamentation they intone it, the daughters of the heathen peoples will 
intone it as a lamentation ; upon Egypt and upon all its tumult shall they intone 
it as a lamentation : sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And it came to pass in the 
twelfth year, on the fifteenth [aay] of the month, the word of Jehovah came to 
me, saying: Son of man, wail for the tumult of Egypt, and cast it down, it and 
[as| the daughters of the glorious heathen peoples, to the land of the depths, with 
those that go down to the pit. Whom dost thou surpass in being lovely? Go 
down, and lie with the uncircumcised! In the midst of those pierced through 
with the sword shall they fall; sword is given; they drag it [Egypt] and all its 
tumults away. The strong of the heroes from the midst of hell [sheo| shall speak 
of [to] him with his helpers: they go down, they lie, the uncircumcised, pierced 
through with the sword! There is Asshur and his whole company ; round about 
him his [reir] graves; they all pierced through, fallen by the sword: Whose 
graves were [are] given in the innermost of the pit, and his company was [ is | 
round about his grave ; they all pierced through, fallen by the sword, who gave 
terror in the land of the living. There | is ] Elam and all his tumult round about 
his grave; they all pierced through, fallen by the sword, who are gone down, 
uncircumcised, to the land of depths, who gave their terror in the land of the 
living, and henceforth bear their shame with them that go down to the pit. Amid 
the pierced through they gave him a couch with all his tumult ; round about him 
his graves; they all uncircumcised, pierced through with the sword; for their 
terror was given [spread] in the land of the living, and they henceforth bear their 
shame with those that go down to the pit; among the pierced through is he 
given [laid]. There [ is ] Meshech, Tubal, and all his tumult ; round about him his 
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[met] graves; they all uncircumcised, pierced through with the sword; for they 
27 gave their terror in the land of the living. And they do not [they shail not] hence 
forth lie with the heroes, the fallen of the uncircumcised, who went down to hel: 
in [with] their weapons of war; and they gave their swords under their heads, and 
their iniquities were upon their bones, for terror of heroes [were ney] in the land of 
the living. And [aso] thou among the uncircumcised, thou shalt be broken, and 
shalt lie with the pierced through by the sword. There [is ] Edom, his kings 
and all his princes, who have been given in [with,inspiteof] their strength with the 
pierced through by the sword ; they lie henceforth with the uncircumcised, and 
with those that go down to the pit. There are the princes of the North, they all 
and all the Zidonians, who went down with the pierced through, in their terror 
[the terror before them | from their strength [ proceeding from their strength | come to shame ; 
and they lie henceforth uncircumcised with the pierced through by the sword, 
and bear from this time onwards their shame with those that go down to the 
pit. Them will Pharaoh see, and will comfort himself over all his tumult ; pierced 
through are Pharaoh and all his host : sentence of the Lord Jehovah. For I gave 
his terror [that which is before him] in the land of the living, and Pharaoh and all his 
tumult is laid [now] among the uncircumcised with the pierced through by the 
sword : sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 


Ver. 1, Sept.: pice +. poryos—(Anoth., read.: TIWY SNWYI, undecimo anno.) 
Ver. 2... . Atover .. . dpeomlys . .. x. ExtpariCes Trois worcemols . . . T. roTuMLoUs OOD, 
es etdraconi . . . et ventilabas cornu in—(Other readings: DDN) and 7°N71I3-) 


Ver. 3... . wos dcvukw otiv rT. wyxiorpw wov; 80 too the Vulg. Q 

Ver. 4, ... [edse ranobyoceroes covn—(Anoth. read. : YOSo nn 235, Syr.) 

Ver. 5... . dao 7. aiuaros cov recav yyy. Vulg.:.. . colles tuos sanie tua. Anoth. read.: FMD, excelsa 
tua; NID, projectionibus twis (Targ.), v. vermibus tuis (Syr.). 

Ver. 6... . roricbycerxs 1 yy aro tr. Ywpnuntoy cov x. kro T. TAnbous vou. - 
fetore sanguinis tui— 

Ver. 8. Vulg.: merere faciam super te— 

Ver. 9. Sept.: .. . twizedv... aixuorwoiny cov... » cis yyy w—Vulg.: irritabo contritionem tuam— 

Ver, 10. Sept.: . . . rpoodeyomevos ray rrwoiv adrov &O’ hutpus rrwrews cov. 

Ver. 12. ev waxasipais yiyavrov, x. xaraBarw +. ioyvy cov. ospeos coro EOvexy— 

Ver. 14. Ovrws rore yovyooe—Vulg. : Tunc purissimas reddam .. . adducam— 

Ver. 15. cwm dedero . . . deseretur awtem—(Anoth. read.: 1DW1D) in Hophal.) 

Ver. 17. Anoth. read.: NIWY “NWI, Syr. and interlined Bible. Sept.: .. . & 7. spwrw unvi— 

Ver. 18. Sept.: . . . wos xeraBiBooovory avrys ros Ouyarepus rx EOvn vexpus cic ro Bocbos +. yrs pos Tous... (Ver. 
19: Ev picw rpavmariay Moyoipe werouvras mer abrou, x. xorenlnctrat rare % loeus. x. tpovow cos of yiyavess: Ey BoBee 
Boblpov yivou, tives xperrray Ef; x. xoTraBnl x. xoenOnzi—). Vulg.: gentium robustarum ad terram ultimam—(Other read. : 


TNT, ana NNN paw dy, ana “7797 438, sept.) 

Ver. 19. "EZ Waray ebaperous xaruSnbs, x. xorunlars were— 

Ver. 20... . wecouvras mer’ adrov, x. xopenOnoeres muon 4 loxus edsov. (Other read, : 

Ver. 21. Sept.: . . . cos of yryavres. "Ev Babes Bobpov yivov, civos xpeitroy E; 
qui cum aucviliatoribus ejus descenderunt et dormierunt— 

, Ver, 22... . cuvayayn abrov, wxvres spaupecrics ines EoOncay i txgn adrav tv Baber Babpov, x. tyevndn 4 coveyayy, 

LUTOU HEPIKUKAW FT. LvHLLETOS KUTOV, TavTEs— 

Ver. 23. of tdwxav + regus abrns ty Lenpols Acxx0v— 

Ver, 25, The words {TJ~*5 are not represented in the Sept. 

Ver. 26. Sept. : "Exes edobnoay . + 1% OoBera. . . rtpinuxiw + pevypeutos adrov, wavres Tpaveearias avrey, ravres 
arépitenros TPeuLoares TO Loew o1pas, o| Sedwxores—Vul, interfectique et cadentes gladio— 

Ver. 27. Kees examen Di ocv mere v. yiyavrov . . . ea wlevos, of... btt eLegoBuoay yiyavras—Vulg. :.. 
cisis—(Anoth, read. : D3), Syr.) 
: Ver, 29, Sept. : x. of Baciareis avrng z.... of &pyovres "Accoup of dovtes tr. loxuv adray Eig Tpxupen Kecewapas, xOTe 
txoipenOnoay pera tpeupeoriay pocxocipas, exosumbnocey pETe— 

Ver. 30. . . . wavres orpurnyoAgcoup, oi... Tpavpecrias ouy F. GoBw xdray 2. +. ioyus adrov—Vulg.:.. . et wni- 


versi venatores, qui. . . paventes et in . . . confusi—(Anoth. read. : DYYTY b>, Chald., Syr.; or they read ‘JD, 


satraps. Instead of WN, Sept. read WWW.) 
Ver. 31. Vulg. : Vidit eos et consolatus est— 
Ver. 32. Quia dedi terrorem meum .. . et dormivit— 
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Vulg.: Leoni assimilatus 


Vulg. : 


- Pupuyyas tumrnow kxo cov. 


M319n.) 
KeraBnts z. xoerOnes wera—Vulg. : 


. ef incircum- 


phet had received intimation of the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; and to this time also belongs the 
flight of the remnant of Judah to Egypt, which 
was prohibited through the mouth of Jeremiah. 
[ScuMiEpER: ‘‘The first of these two death-songs. 
(vers. 1-16, 17-82) is dated on the day of the new 
moon the second on the day of the full moon.* 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 
Vers. 1-16. The Lamentation over Pharaoh. 


Hitzig justly finds the date, as also the place 
of this section, quite correctly given. He like- 
wise abides, for the more exact determination of 
tha time, by the Hebrew text of ver. 1; while the 


old translations read, some the tenth, others the 
eleventh year, some the tenth, others the twelfth 
month. It was twenty-one months after ch. 
yxxi, 1, almost two months after that the pro- 


Hengst.: ‘‘The occasion of this lamentation was 
probably the circulation of the Lamenta.ns of 
Jeremiah among the exiles. Ezekiel delights 
generally to follow that prophet as his leader 


CHAP. XXXII. 2-5. 


The double lamentation-song of this chapter 
accompanies, by way of consolation, the lamefta- 
tion-songs among the people of God.”] 

Ver. 2, Comp. ch. xix. 1.—As ch. xxvii. 2 
upon Tyre, and ch. xxviii. 12 upon the prince of 
Tyre, so here it is first upon Pharaoh, and after- 
wards, ver. 17 sq., upon Egypt.—The designation 
as young lion (ch. xix. 2) of the heathen nations 
(meaning of them not in the sense of being among 
them, but in that of showing himself to be such 
toward them), ona “hd, as in ch. xxxi, 11 


=) by, an antithetical reference, very fitly ap- 
plies to the personality of Hophra. The youth- 
ful, rapacious, conquest-loving spirit of this prince 
may have been characterized. — p49, Niph. 


(from 7719), “‘to make one’s self like” (the sub- 
jective of Pharaoh’s to the objective of Jehovah’s, 


ch. xxxi. 2, 18).—by dropt, perhaps, on account 
of the immediately preceding pbx, or to be con- 


strued accusatively; anyhow, perfectly plain as to 
the meaning, since DMNND immediately follows. 


That Pharaoh could not be found ‘‘like a lion 
and also a dragon,” as Hitzig alleges, has this 
only asa ground of offence, that it overlooks the 
distinction, the contrast, between the two resem- 
blances. As a young lion Pharaoh is conscious of 
what belonged to him out of himself, whereas the 
other image rather represents the customary, per- 
haps also the limits to be kept by the Pharaohs 
of Egypt. (‘With the third Ramses,” says 
Duneker, ‘‘Egypt had ceased to be the first 
power of the old world. About the same time, 
when the warlike ambition of Assyria began to 
display itself, Egypt returned to a peaceful mode 
of life, and remained quiet within its old natural 
boundaries.”) PuHr~ippson: ‘‘ Pharaoh, who be- 
longed only to Egypt as crocodile, would also as 
a lion seize upon other lands.” So also Raschi. 
(Hitzig translates N17) : ‘‘thou art a dead man” 
(CoccErvs); Henest.: ‘‘thou art undone ; 779 
never means: to be made like, always: to be silent, 
undone.” According to him, ver. 2 is a short 
outline which must be afterwards filled up. ]— 
The representation generally is not that of the 
glory of the fallen king (Kxi1), and the image of 
the dragon in particular will not explain that of 
the lion (HENGs?.); though it is right to say 
that the bearing of Pharaoh is meant to be set 
forth, only not so properly among the peoples as 
in his own relation. For in the sea is neither 
the sea of the peoples (Hengst.), nor to be taken 
along with what precedes = on land and in water 
(RosEnM.), but a reproduction of the Nile-situa- 
tion (ch. xxix. 3, ‘‘in the midst of his streams’’) 
corresponding to the self-elation implied in the 
‘young lion of the heathen,” as (comp. Isa. xix. 
5) in Homer the Nile is called #xexves, and the 
native designation speaks of the white, blue seas. 
The counter-position (MmMN}) is this: To the 


heathen nations thou wouldst show thyself as a 
young lion, and thine own people thou didst 
destroy, didst ruin—as is presently brought out 
in the prophet’s delineation. To the py» cor- 


respond the njqna; mam. from ni3 (m3?), is, 


according to Kimchi, the Kal; who, however, 
allows it also as Hiphil, which Fiirst takes to be 
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the form, wishing, however, to understand it 
transitively : ‘‘and broughtest forth thy waters 
through thy streams ;” but of Hiphil, as of Kal, 
is only the intransitive signification known. 
[Hitzig, who holds that the bfeaking forth of the 
crocodile is not meant to be expressed, would fain 
make it: ‘‘thou causest thy streams, namely, out 
of thy nostrils, to break forth;” but the streams 
and 3 are against him, and he hence reads with 


Ewald: nn}, who translates: ‘‘since thou art 


as the crocodile in the waters, and with thy 
nostrils dost splutter (Job xli. 20).” Hengst. 
cites, for the mischief which Pharaoh did among 
the nations, the North American crocodiles 
(‘‘thou brakest forth with thy rivers”’)—how, 
while breathing with the most frightful noise, 
they spurt forth streams of smoke and water, like 
a torrent in a hurricane, through their jaws and 
blowholes.] The sense, however, is much simpler: 
while in ch. xxix. 3, Pharaoh, the great dragon, 
lies in the midst of his streams at his ease, he is 
now represented as breaking forth in the same 
(‘‘thine,” as he there pretends); that is, not 
precisely with his hosts, but in this, his national- 
Egyptian pride of power, rising up, elevating him- 
self{—which elevation of Pharaoh (as indicated by 
Jerome, Vulg., and Sept.) troubled the waters of 


Egypt (nbs, comp. ver. 13), while he with his 
feet trampled their streams or caused a muddy 
jumbling. [ScumizpER: ‘‘ With his restless am- 
bition for war he stirred up the slumbering passions 
(the mire) among his peoples.”] Very good 
PHILIPPSON: ‘‘ brought his people into agitation, 
guilt, and danger ;” while the heterogeneous inter- 
mingling of the figure of the dragon with that of 
the lion, and in consequence thereof the explana- 
tion with reference to the nations, occasions mis- 
understanding and needless attempts at interpre- 
tation—as when Ewald, who is followed by Hiiver- 
nick, speaks of the crocodile foully wallowing with 
mouth and feet in the fresh waters and life-sources 
of the nations—as troubling all that was pure. 


Ver. 3. See ch. xii. 13, xvii. 20.—'Smpa, on 


comparison with ch. xxiii. 24, can scarcely be 
understood of mere spectators, since they pull 
up, therefore, as helpers, associates, servants, carry 
the matter into effect. The peoples punish the 
sin of Pharaoh committed on his own people. 
Under the many we may think of the Chaldean 
army as composed of many races (Dereser), or also 
of the diverse peoples that followed the Chaldeans 
in making war upon Egypt.—Comp. ch. xxvi. 
5, 14, xxix. 4. In Siam, people often spread nets 
upon the river to catch the crocodile. Comp. 
Aiuian, Var. Hist. x. 21.—Ver. 4. Comp. ch. 
xxix. 5.— yp xa, land, in contrast to the water ; 


while in ch. xxix. it is the ‘‘ wilderness. boy 
‘to throw down,” Hiphil, strengthens vind, as 


NI is pictured out by b>) Sy, ‘‘on the plains 


(face) of the field.”—Ch. xxxi. 18. It is acutely 
remarked by Bunsen, that in the description, as 
it passes over into the monstrous, the prophet 
comes to do with the matter, touches less upon 
the image.—Ver. 5. As the guilt, so the punish- 
ment takes place within the land, which is repre- 
sented by mountains and valleys (ch. xxxi. 12). 
Pharaoh is laid there as to his flesh, together 
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with his warriors.— 3799, Gesen. from py, “a 


high heap of corpses.” Hengst.: “‘with thy 
height,” in contrast to the valleys as low ground, 
‘‘with the proud corpse.” It were better to read 
yn, from 7D, collective, ‘‘ worms.”  Hitzig 


thinks of the blood which should flow down from 
the mountains into the valleys. Others take it, 
after the plural reading, of the hosts of which 
Pharaoh was proud, their corpses; Raschi, from 
mn, ‘‘to throw away”: thy thrown away, that 
is: thy fallen.—Ver. 6. Here nby (from 3x, 


‘‘to overflow,” ‘‘to inundate”) with pry is not 


“‘the land of thy swimming” (GusEn.), in which 
thou as crocodile hast swimmed, but Egypt— 
only not as Henest.: ‘‘the land which thou 
formerly didst overflow with.thy rivers.” At 
least ver. 2 cannot be adduced for this sense, 
except in so far as the Nile, which Pharaoh in ch. 
xxix. had in a manner claimed for himself, over- 
flows Egypt, and thereby provides the ground of 
prosperity and strength to Pharaoh. That God 
*“causes the land to drink” (Gen. ii. 10) is placed 
over against the boasted overflowing of it through 
Pharaoh’s Nile; besides, however, the closer de- 
termination of the meaning by ‘‘out of (with) 
thy blood” (Ex. vii. 17 sq.), which Hitzig ex- 
plains as a gloss of 43799 in ver. 5. (Keil takes 


mpy as the ‘‘ outflowing,” and construes impwn 
with two objects, so that JD) announces whence 


the outflowing comes, and wherein it consists. 
ScHMIEDER: ‘‘ Pharaoh’s life-juice, which flows 
with his blood from his wounds, the most precious, 
inost peculiar possessions of his home-power.” 
Hay.: ‘‘I saturate the earth with thy current, 
on occasion of thy blood covering the mountains.” 
Hirzicg: ‘‘the soil of the earth with thy out- 
flow.” Kimchi takes mpy as a fem. part.: ‘‘ thy 


land over which the waters swam.” Others : the 
land which from thee was overflowed, namely, by 
thy blood. Attention has been called by Kimchi 
also to AY, ‘‘to spy out ”—the land of thy spy- 


ing out—so that the high places thereof might be 
meant.)—Even to the mountains signifies: to 
as far as the overflowing of the Nile usually ex- 
tends.—Ver. 7 (ch. xxx. 18). The covering of the 
heaven, in its symbolic character, fitly enough 
regarded as analogous to the judgment-day of 
God (ch. xxx. 3; Joel ii. 4), need not, however, be 
conceived of from this point of view, but may 
remind us of Ex. x. 21 sq., while still it is ex- 
pressly thought of in connection with Pharaoh’s 
extinction, who in his glory must not be con- 
templated merely as a bright shining light 
(Hxrnest.), but, according to the Egyptian style 
of thought, as the light of the world for his sub- 
jects, beaming forth upon the land and imparting 
prosperity and blessing (comp. at ch. xxix, 6a, 
xxx. 17; see also Duncker, i. p. 150), It is un- 
necessary, therefore, for Hitzig to fall back upon 
Dereser, who, under the expression: ‘‘ when thou 
art extinguished,” makes the constellation of a 
dragon follow here upon the image of a sea- 
dragon, as then the zodiac might be of Egyptian 
origin. Keil regards Ezekiel as leaning upon Isa. 
xiv. 12; but the disvourse is not at all of Phanceli 
as a star of the first magnitude (DEREsER),- but 


with his extinction the heaven (the heaven, 
namely, of Egypt), the higher, the governing 
supremacy and glory, one may say, is veiled, 
which in what follows is more nearly defined 
and expressed. Comp. ch. xxxi. 15. The heaven 
comes into consideration as to its stars, and as 
such are specified (in place of all) sun and moon, 
which, again, appear in ver. 8 as D"IND> —the sun, 


with 7D pointing back to sn pp ; the moon, with 
negative reproduction of the »477p7. That with 


what is said, mourning, condolence should be ex- 
pressed (as at ch. xxxi. 15), does not lie in the 
words ; and just on that account vers. 9, 10 do 
not give, as Hitzig would have it, the import of , 
the figurative speech here in vers. 7, 8. Finally, 
neither kingdoms, nor peoples, nor individual men 
of distinction are indicated by the stars. —Ver. 8. 


Gen. i. 14,—spby, agreeably to ver. 7 (ynjaD3): 
on account of thee, or as upon thy land.—All 


the luminaries resume the ‘‘stars” in ver. 7; 
DIIPX repeats sn 4p there, and the darkness, 


sq., combines what is said of sun and moon to- 
gether in the effect. Through ‘‘thy land” light 
falls upon the ‘‘land of thy overflowing,”’ in ver. 6. 

Ver. 9. The vexing of the heart is to be under- 
stood according to ver. 10. Sorrow; not sympathy, 
but, in consideration of themselves, and of that 
which might still also be done to them, grief. Itis 
not hard words only which vex us, but there are also 
hard fates which cause us vexation, especially the 
more we would live and would let live. 4 yw 


(and with Segol twice), probably: the report (but 
not necessarily to be read, as Ewald, with an 
Aramaic signification, 773i) of the destruction ; 
that such a world-power was broken could not 
but cause many heart-breakings in the world. 
The addition: which thou knowest not, however, 
points to more than simple knowledge, namely, 
to persons who become acquainted with that of 
which they had hitherto been entirely ignorant, 
regions utterly unknown to them. (Targum of 
Jonathan: those broken through the war; HAv., 
with a reference to the Sept.: the prisoners, who, 
as ruins of the old glory of Egypt, are them- 
selves the heralds of the misfortune among the 
nations.) Comp. ch. xxx. 9.—Ver. 10. See ch. 
xxvil. 35, xxvili. 19.— yj, so that the hair 


stands on end. —Abiy, Pilel from FAY, to make 


to fly. The sword, while they see how it flies to 
and fro over Pharaoh, is swung before their face, 
that they may with shuddering take a warning 


from it to themselves.—On p»yyn5 yq7m), comp. 


ch. xxvi. 16.—Ch. xxxi. 16. 

Ver. 11. Since Jehovah s sword which is brand- 
ished is that of the king of Babylon, the coming 
of this king can now be fitly spoken of. qian 


for 3 iam. Comp. also. ch. xxx. 10. There 
is a etntlar’ break in the discourse. —Ver. 12, 
Comp. on ch. xxxi. 2, 12, xxviii. 7.—pb9, in 
their collective character ; WY, from yy, pre: 
perly: spreading terror. —On ‘Peacns Hitzig 
remarks: ‘not that of which EBypt is proud 
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but what is proud in Egypt, what raises itself up, 
pushes into the height.” Comp. ch. xxx. 6, 18. 
—Ver. 13. The extirpation of the beasts is ex- 
plained by Schmieder figuratively of the potentates 
of Egypt, beside the crocodile Pharaoh, who stir 
up the population. As to the reality, Hitzig 
thinks of the grassy banks of the Nile, whither 
large herds of cattle were driven to get drink and 
to pasture (Gen. xlvii. 6, xli. 2 sq.; Ex. ix. 3). 
Rosenm. brings also to remembrance the Egyptian 
horse-training. The beasts, however, appear 
rather as embellishment, for the Nile with its 
waters forms the chief feature, as it also had led 
the inhabitants of the land of Egypt at an early 
period from shepherd life to agriculture, and had 
consequently given rise to the prosperity of the 
country. The desolation of the greatness and 
glory of Egypt, the annihilation of all its tumult 
(ver. 12), is represented by the extirpation of 
the beasts ; in which the not unintentionally re- 


peated ondin x5, in the transition to the p'» 
D'D5, points back with a certain irony to -nbamy 


‘om in ver. 2, while such a ruinous result for 
the land through the punishment of Pharaoh is 
rendered still more remarkable. The not any 
more does not import that it should no more at 
all happen, but only in comparison with the 
earlier—no more in such a sense, that the earlier 
ascendency of power should again have place. 
Foreign dominion, inflicting mischief, causing man 
and beast to disappear (ver. 12), should bring to 
a stand the native pernicious rule of Pharaoh. 
According to the interpretation of others, it is to 
understood with respect to other nations—as 
Hencst.: ‘‘in part also of the seductive glitter of 
Egypt” —of the ambitious military expeditions of 
‘Pharaoh (Cocc., Grortivs), or generally of the push- 
ing character of Egyptas a worldly power (KE1L). } 
Ver. 14. }x, when this takes place. What 


follows is explained by Hitzig to mean, that the 
Nile’s fulness of water, which hitherto had over- 
flowed the land and made it fruitful, should no 
longer have any aim (ch. xxx. 12); KLIEFOTH: 
that God Himself would change the nature of 
these streams. But this would imply too much, 
while the words—though not to be understood as 
Havernick thinks, who applies ver. 13 improperly 
to troubling through hostile armies—would still 
express nothing more than the reference back to 
ver. 2 already indicated in ver. 13; namely thus: 
that instead of ‘‘the breaking forth in thy 
streams” there, now a depression takes place, 
their waters sink, that is, those waters which in 
the former state of prosperity man and beast 
troubled, but which in particular Pharaoh’s 
haughtiness rendered turbid; i.e., the well-being 
of Egypt, as this is represented by its Nile, is 
now gone, and shall no longer give occasion for 
abuse. The position of Egypt as to power must 
nenceforth be of another description. ania 


(ver. 2), ‘‘their,” of the ‘‘ waters,” which through 
Pharaoh go in a confused manner— jy, Hitzie: 


flowing softly and slowly, keeping within the 
prescribed path. The latter does not lie in the 
comparison, after the manner of oil; and that 
they do not as hitherto rush forth in impetuous 
volumes of water is not the contrast; although 
the citation in Hitzig from Isa. viii. 6 corresponds, 
for, as with Asshur there. so was the case here 


29) 


with Pharaoh. Hengst. rightly: that the com- 


parison with oil has respect to the soft flowing, 
Comp. ch. xxix. 14. There needs only the sen- 
tence of the Lord, and then the proud waves sub- 
side, and that which fancies itself so high becomes 
low. (Now, inasmuch as such a state can be 
taken as a contrast to the ruin of ver. 13, some 
modern expositors, after the example of earlier 
ones, have found a promise here in relation to 
other peoples; Tareum, Grotius: that they 
should be left in peace; Hav., Keri: that for 
Egypt a time of divine blessing shall follow, the 
Nile shall flow with oil; Ewald even: ‘‘then 
first might the Messianic times come also upon 
Egypt, where the waterfloods should no longer be 
desolating and troubled, by reason, namely, of the 
true knowledge to which the chastisement con- 
ducts.””)—Ver. 15. Here is combined together, 
through a double parallel, 3, the divine judg- 


ment and its result,—the giving up of the land of 
Egypt to desolation, and the realization of what 
this implied instead of its former fulness (ch. xii. 
19).—Rosenm., Hengst., translate maya: “and 


the land wasted.” It might also mean: when IJ 
give, etc., then the land is wasted.—The killing 
of ull the inhabitants, and the knowing of Jeho- 
vah. According to Hitzig, njzn3 must be sub- 


ordinated to the declaration.—Ver. 16. Comp. 
ch. xix. 14. The lamentation (ver. 2) comes 
here to a close. Its female singers, as this was 
laid upon women (Jer. ix. 16 [17]), will be the 
heathen nations themselves represented as such 
(daughters), or the mourning women of those 
nations mentioned in ver. 9. So certain is the 
matter. 


Vers. 17-32. Dirge upon Egypt. 


Ver. 17. The indication of the month is want- 
ing here ; according to Hitzig and others, from 
oversight. Comp. on ch. xxvi. 1. Hengst. and 
many derive it from ver. 1, therefore the twelfth 
month, so that what here follows falls only four- 
teen days later. It is the last word upon Egypt, 
save one after the conquest of Jerusalem, for ch. 
xxix. 17 sq. is absolutely the last ; consequently 
a conclusion with respect to Egypt, and indeed 
in the manner of a d'outre tombe.—Ver. 18. Here 
we have a % 79, distinguished from the /3%p 


going before, in particular, through its character 
(‘‘gloomy, sorrowful grave-song,’ Ewatp), and 
its six windings, its strophe-form.— What is 
meant by the tumult has been already said in 
vers. 15, 16: it is those who dwelt in Egypt, and 
are now slain. Besides, in what follows there is 
a leaning on ch. xxxi. 16 sq.—To wail over any 
one after the manner of our section is as much as 
to throw him down with the word. By such a 
juxtaposition, also, we prevent a false explanation 
of the 7n3, coufounding the prophet with hired 


howling women, after the mauner of Egyptian 
funerals, when as such even the daughters o- 
mighty nations should figure. (Ewap: while 
the same are let down ; asa grave-song, therefore, 
at the interment. Hav. : identity of the divine 
will with the prophetic announcement.)—The 
fem. MIN does not resume again the . egular 


masc. i171, nor is it shown from the question ir 
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ver. 19 that we are to take it as MAN (Hi1z16, 


HWALD); but it is very simple, grammatically 
correct, and logical,—an impressive ranking of 
Egypt, as a land, beside the daughters, etc. 
What Hitzig says to the contrary is not worthy 
of consideration. Egypt, as the party referred to, 
is the more natural, as it also was what in the 
preceding context determined the pon. —The 


daughters of the glorious heathen peoples must, 
according to Dereser, Ewald, Hitzig, be those 
meant in ver. 16—a view that will scarcely com- 
mend itself; according to Rosenm.: the popula- 
tions subject to the Egyptians, or in league with 
them—of whom there has been no discourse here; 
according to most: those specified in ver. 22 sq. 
If these last are already in Sheol, as in reality is 
the case, then is ‘Mj9n5 to be understood as if it 


stood thus: like those, etc., who have gone down 
conformably to the prophetic word. The process 
must in no way, as Hengst. expresses himself, be 
- repeated anew ; for, according to ver. 21 sq., the 
parties concerned speak out of hell to the Egyp- 
tians, therefore are not sent down with these ‘‘as 
it were a second time.” The representation on 
occasion of the throwing down, which plainly has 
respect to Egypt, includes those already thrown 
down (‘‘the daughters,” etc.) in order to render 
the certainty of the fate of Egypt the more indu- 
bitable by patent facts, with which also the im- 
mediately following question in ver. 19 accords. 
The designation of the peoples as daughters is the 
more appropriate, as adornment and attractive- 
ness, splendour and grace, would shine forth in 
them. For the rest, comp. at ch. xxvi. 20, xxxi. 14. 

Ver. 19. The question with which our dirge 


begins—to supply siond or 7M) is superfluous, 


the address is more energetic without such an 
addition—is spoken either to the tumult of Egypt 
(ver. 18), or to Pharaoh and all his tumult (ver. 
32). The pyyy, ‘‘to be lovely,” is indeed con- 


ceded, but it is held from the first to be a vain 
conceit that it was beyond any other, namely, 
the glorious heathen peoples, more lovely, there- 
fore, than one of them. Ewald translates: ‘‘ be- 
fore whom wert thou more prosperous?” Which 
would not be so suitable as his allusion to the 
meaning of ‘‘ uncircumcised” for Egyptians, and 
even also for Tyrians (ch. xxxi, 18, xxviii. 10). 
(Hitzig declares himself in favour of the Sept. on 
the weakest grounds.)—Hence, as they, so also 
thou, ‘‘go down’—in which remembrance is 
made of the ‘‘cast down” of the prophet in ver. 
18, as also of those ‘‘ going down” with whom 
Egypt must go down. Besides, comp. ch. xxviii. 
10, xxxi. 18.—Ver. 20. Of the sword it was 
already spoken, ver. 11. They who should fall 
are the Egyptians, Pharaoh and his tumult. 
Targum Jon, takes nA as FNi~ of Egypt, but 


understands that it is given up to the sword.— 
1DwiD, either 3 pret. or imperat. forynyin. Of 


whom it speaks or to whom it is addressed is 
elear from ‘) IN; they are those to whom the 


sword is already given, And since they must 
fall, must fall in the midst of the pierced through, 
the seizing and dragging away is not to be re- 
pies as of evil-doers to the judgment-seat ; but 

the death-blow is to be considered, and if there 
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is a carrying out of the falling among the pierced 
through, still. there remains as that to which 
they are to be dragged, indirectly as well as 
directly, if not precisely, Sheol, at least the grave. 
—Ver. 21. To the question above corresponds 
the speaking below. What they speak. is nof 
said, and confessedly with 434 does not need te 


be said. If sb is ‘‘to him,” as Hengst. thinks, 


then the speaking is as much as: they greet him 
(Hiav., with malignant welcome) as a colleague 
(comp. Isa. xiv. 10, 11); and ‘‘his helpers ” is to be 
viewed as connected with ‘‘to him ”—together 
with his helpers. Rosenm. connects ‘‘his helpers” 
with ‘‘the strong of the heroes,” so that also his 


helpers address him. If sb is to be translated 


‘fof him,” then the discourse takes place with 
the helpers, who, besides, are the parties that 
remained to the last with him—ch. xxx. 8, 5 sq. 


—pijay *Sy—comp. ch. xxxi. 11—which Gesen. 


renders: ‘‘the strongest of the heroes.” Ewald 
calls to remembrance in how high consideration 
a quiet natural death stood, with a correspond- 
ingly quiet burial, accompanied by the proper 
solemnities.—The words: ‘‘they go down,” etc., 
might serve less as a closer description of the 
strong heroes (HENest.), than as a ground for 
their being in the midst of Sheol. But if they 
are taken as the address of the strong heroes, for 
which also the tone of the words speaks, treating 
scornfully the Egyptians like other heathens, 
then ‘‘the uncircumcised” must be applied to 
the Egyptians; and it will hence be understood 
that they fall in the midst of the uncircumcised 
(their helpers), appear like these. By ver. 19 
we are not obliged to take the speakers from hell 
as the uncircumcised. In Ver. 22 follows their 
mention by name. Asshur, primarily on account 
of the comparison in ch. xxxi., but especially on 
account of its so great, still recent experience, 
which also gave occasion to the beginning of the 
Chaldean ascendency, ever in Ezekiel appearing 
as the foil of the other, and, finally, on this 
more general account, from its importance as 
compared with the other nations to be named, 
opens the dark muster-roll.—In respect to gender, 
the kingdom, which is feminine, interchanges with 
the king, masculine, because in point of fact the 
one runs into the other.—The ruler, or his grave, 
is surrounded by the graves which might be 
called his, because they are those of members of 


his people; or yap refers to bap. This will 


import: Asshur is only a field of graves, and 
thereby indicate that the sword which threatens 
Egypt has already fallen upon it.— Ver. 23. In 
order, however, to bridge still more completely 
the contrast between this hereafter and the pre- 
ceding here, the graves of Asshur (jy, perhaps a 


play upon "38x ; anyhow, not: because) are still 
more particularly characterized. p' 57%, dual, 


the two divergent sides, therefore the extreme 
part, here by means of 745 determined to be the 
innermost—the point, namely, to which the pit 
turns off with its two walls. (GESEN.: dhe 
hindermost, farthest.) As much as: buried in 
the deepest place.—The graves are in Sheol; the 
latter, therefore, comprehensive of the forme: 
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The distinction is a fluctuating one. —Again 4yix, 
certainly a play of words.— 33m3, antithesis to 
FD, for that which was given to them, that 


which they previously had given! The land of 
the living, as at ch. xxvi. 20, contrast to their 
deepest graves.—Ver. 24. Elam appears in the 
earliest times among the inhabited countries 
lying on the farther side of the Tigris, to the east 
of Babylonia—a Semitic people, nearly related to 
the Assyrians. On this account alone it might 
here be made to follow immediately after Asshur ; 
comp. Gen. x. 22, xiv. 1 sq. From the com- 
mencement warlike, ambitious of conquest, the 
Elamites continued to thelast true to this character. 
Strabo makes mention of their expeditions 

inst Susiana and Babylonia. Originally 
settled in the valleys between the Zagrus range 
and the mountains which bound the Assyrian 
plains on the east, they are mentioned along with 
other marauding tribes. The Assyrians subdued 
Elam, so that its dreaded bowmen (Jer. xlix. 
35) figure in the Assyrian army (Isa. xxii. 6). 
This explains Elam’s position immediately after 
Asshur. And agreeably to such a relation to 
Asshur, the utterance concerning Elam is almost 
entirely similar.—The designation ‘‘their terror” 
makes it more expressive: the terror before them. 
With such a past their future laden with shame 
contrasts quite as expressively, just as the 
description: ‘‘those that go down to the pit,” 
stands related to: ‘‘in the land of the depths.” — 
Ver. 25. The ‘‘couch in the midst of the pierced- 
through” is an ignominious one, because imply- 
ing their conquest, their fall by the sword. And 
after all the tumult this idle lying now !—y)n3, 


the subject undetermined ; or if any one is to be 
thought of, then Asshur lies not less near than 
Nebuchadnezzar, by whom Hengst. maintains 
that, Elam was vanquished (comp. at ch. viii. 16, 


TX, 5).—'S9n, in company with.—Round about 
the king (him) the graves of Elam (fF as in 
ad previously).—For, wild lovers of the sword, a 


terror to the living, their end consequently be- 
comes associated with terror, their state in death 
takes the form of like to like.—37)) against jm. 


Elam himself now, not: his couch. He is laid 
by the sword with the dead, while formerly the 
terror before him and his would not be allayed 
among the living. 

Ver. 26. For similar reasons, probably, as in 
the case of Elam, the Moschi and Tibareni now 
follow—comp. at ch. xxvii. 13—linked as by a 
hyphen into one power. According to Hitzig, 
these represent the Scythians, whose numbers 
had recently been much reduced. Ewald takes 
the Chaldeans to be meant by the Scythians (!) ; 
Keil, here as in ch, xxxviii., understands by them 
a northern power, that should succumb, and here 
prophetically represented as having already suc- 
cumbed.—The description as formerly, only 


‘ym27"D instead of previously 'jm)-g, which | 


Hitzig refers to God. The ground of procedure 
here turns more expressly on the guilt of the 
parties.—Ver. 27. Corresponding to such a presen- 


tation of the matter is xy, which by many ex- 
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positors is taken for a question indicated merely 
by the tone, as often in lively discourse: ‘‘and 
should they not,” etc.; that is, they especially 
could expect no better fate, among whom the 
significant custom prevailed of burying their 
fallen warriors with their slaughter-weapons, so 
that guilt and punishment are still combined 
together in the grave! (Hxnasv. : to the dead is 
ascribed what took place by their order, since 
they, like the race of Cain, placed therein their 
honour, saw in the murder of their brother a 
piece of bravery.) Others take it differently, as 
indicating that they were not to participate in 
the honour of resting with those for whom, be- 
cause they had fallen gloriously, their armour 
was deposited in the grave. With the interroga- 
tory mode of explanation the affirmative rendering 
of the Sept. seems to agree ; but the other mode has 
this decidedly in its favour, that manifestly there 
is meant to be expressed, only in a different way, 
what was expressed in ver. 23 respecting Asshur 
by the humiliating words: ‘‘whose graves were 
given in the innermost of the pit,” and in vers. 
24, 25 regarding Elam, through the repeated: 
‘*and they bear their shame ’—namely, that they 
are the conquered, pierced through by the sword, 
ignominiously fallen under the victor’s hand, as 
was always again declared. With this agrees the 
mention of the heroes (comp. vers. 12, 21), in 
particular the latter passage, where these in a 
manner boast themselves over the Egyptians. 
The meaning therefore is: that their hereafter is 
not that of heroes, though these also have fallen 
from among the uncircumcised, and hence were 


likewise guilty.—'>yix,, therefore not the Moschi 
and Tibareni, as Hengst. thinks, ‘‘they who,” 
etc., but a description of the ‘‘heroes.”— 52, 


in their weapons of war, in armour of defence 
and offence, that is, as conquerors of whom one 
can win no triumph, such as is done by those 
who carry forth in triumph the equipments of 
the vanquished.—And they gave, etc., as much 
as: ‘“‘and men gave”; the survivors honoured 
their heroes after such a manner.—And their 
iniquities were, etc., is undoubtedly a continua- 
tion of the immediately preceding coutext, since 
to the marks of honour and judgment given on 
the part of men, there is very fitly added the 
judgment of God,—that ‘“‘their iniquities were 
upon their bones,” or ‘‘came upon their bones,” 
though their swords were no longer on but under 
them, as also is presently said. To suppose, 
with Keil, that there is here a continuation tc 
32>» will scarcely do, as they were not to lie 


down with the heroes, nor could they be named 
‘“‘terror of heroes.” Hengst. translates: ‘‘ heroes 
of terror.” Ewald, with a threatening reference 
to the Chaldeans: ‘‘ because the terror of tyrants 
reigns in the land,” etc. (?). Hiv. makes Gen. 
vi. 4, x. 9 sq. swim before the eyes of the pro- 
phet. Hitzig accepts simpliciter the translation 
of the Sept. But it may be regarded as a ques- 
tion whether Ezekiel did not think of the mode 
of burial among the Scythian princes, which has 
been similarly described by Herodotus. 

Ver. 28, An address to Egypt (Hrrzie: the 
tumult of Egypt); but certainly without an tn- 
derlying word of threatening to the Chaldear: 
king, as Ewald upposes. (Hunest.: “thou 
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art broken and lest down,” ete.)—72N 
a2vin.-—Ver. 29. now either = py, asa sort of 


variation, or ‘‘thither,” which Hav. takes ee 
phetically (‘in like manner belong”’) of such as 
it stands before. Hengst. on the other hand, as 
he makes Meshech and Tubal to have been pro- 
bably conquered with the Assyrians, supposes 
that the Chaldean storm had swept over Edom 
immediately after the downfall of Judah, cer- 
tainly as to the beginning only.—The kings, 
who were elective, are distinguished from all 
his princes (comp. Gen. xxxvi. 15 8q., 40 
sq., 31 sq.), the tribal heads or chiefs of the 
greater race-stems, who according to Keil probably 
chose the kings.— pn7wa43, ‘corporeal strength, 


“bravery ;” very suitable where “heroes” had 
just been spoken of. We might understand: in 
proof and trial of the same, or: notwithstanding 
it. Hitzig points to the olden time (Num. xx. 
14 sq.; Gen. xxxvi. 35), and the wars with 
David.—Ver. 30. 3D), from 9D3, to pour out, 


scarcely to be understood as = anoint, hence : 
“anointed,” as mvp, but, according to a de- 


rived signification: to inaugurate, or to place 
forth, the former in the sacrificial libation 
(drink-offering), the latter through a casting of 
metal.—The princes of the north, who are con- 


joined with s34y-5p, a collective singular, are 


ee according to Hiavernick, more exactly 
defined as the many rulers of the biblical Aram 
(Damascenes, Syrians). In Jer. xxv. 26 we 
have: ‘‘all the kings of the north, near and afar 
off.” Comp. ch. xxviii. 20 sq. The Zidonians, 
therefore, may have already fallen. Tyre is not 
mentioned, so (Hengst. thinks) it still stood, 
although the siege had commenced. The men- 
tion of the Zidonians appears obviously designed 
to suggest that by ‘‘the north” is meant not 
the high far north, but that in relation to Pales- 
tine, therefore distinguishing them from Meshech 
and Tubal, formerly noticed. Perhaps also the 
significant number of seven must be made out for 
the peoples.—In their terror, etc., merely as 
much as, notwithstanding the terror before them, 
which their strength produced. —p\yjg, so that 


they bear their shame (vers. 24, 25).—Ver. 31. 
There is now the express application to Pharaoh. 


Hitzig gives ‘by pn): “and will make himself 


be sorry for all his host,” namely, that those in’ 


vers. 27-380 still have on their clothing and 
equipment, as contrasted with those who had 
gone down with himself naked!! HENGsvT. : 
“he sighs.” It is here the case of ch. xxxi. 16. 
Hav. thinks it is spoken ironically.—Ver. 32. 
The reason assigned has respect to the overthrow 
of the military force of Pharaoh, in so far as he 
couid inspire terror only after God’s will. He 
was not by reason of his own power an object of 
dread for a time on earth, but through the opera- 
tion of God’s providence, which made use of him 
as its instrument. In conclusion Kliefoth re- 
marks very well: ‘‘ People are wont to visit the 
pytamids of Egypt or its catacombs for the pur- 
pose merely of seeing that the glory of the 
Pkaraohs is one that has its abode in Sheol; 
even tc the new Ptolemaic Egypt, the old Egyp- 
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for | tian existence was a complete riddle, a thing for 


gotten and incapable of being understood.” 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. Although the prophecy in ch. xxix. is ol 
a general character, yet by the reference to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and especially from ver. 17 on- 
wards, it gets a more specific character. — We 
have therefore to hold by a fulfilment through 
the Chaldeans, and, indeed, in connection with 
what is said respecting Tyre, Apart from the 
circumstance that we have here to do with a 
prophet of God, we could not judge otherwise 
simply on this account, that a little reflection 
upon the inevitable disgrace of such a self-decep- 
tion as would have been the case in respect to 
Tyre must alone have kept Ezekiel—instead_ of 
merely suppressing the prophecy in question 
while the book was still in his own hand—from 
wishing now to compensate for the mistake by 
awakening like inconsiderate and rash expecta- 
tions concerning Nebuchadnezzar in regard to 
Egypt. For one to whom the prophet is nothing 
but a writer must still at least credit him with 
this much of worldly prudence in respect to his 
literary honour. And if Ezekiel must needs pro- 
phesy ea eventu (as Hitzig, for example, conceives), 
then prophecies like those contained in ch. xxvi. 
and some following ones are purely unthinkable, 
so far as they remained unfulfilled ; since it can. 
not but be supposed, that when our prophet 
closed his book, matters must have stood before 
him widely different from what they are presented 
in his prophecy. The ‘‘ dogmatic criticism,’ how- 
ever, cannot once admit now that a prophecy has 
been fulfilled,—a limitation of the standpoint 
which is not improved by the circumstance that 
the truth of the divine word (2 Pet. i. 21) is 
made dependent on the statements or the silence 
of profane writers, and even of such as have 
given notoriously imperfect reports. The false 
prophet, he whose word did not come to pass, has 
by God’s word (Deut. xviii. 22) been as clearly as 
possible excluded from the canon. 

2. The reward for woik, which, as Hitzig 
rightly enough says, had still to be given to 
Nebuchadnezzar, raises no question as to the 
conquest and, as could not fail to happen after a 
thirteen years’ siege, the destruction of Tyre. If 
the booty might have been thought of for the 
army, for Nebuchadnezzar it is necessary to think 
of Egypt. The song of triumph demanded by 
Hitzig for the fulfilment of the prophecy against 
Tyre is the double lamentation which we find in 
ch. xxvii. and xxviii. Every one has his peculiar 
nianner. But as regards the so-called ‘‘ historical 
witnesses,” who should speak the decisive word 
on the fulfilment or non-fulfilment particularly of 
the prophecy of Ezekiel in respect to Egypt, 
they are ‘‘the Greek historians, at the head of 
whom stands Herodotus, and they know abso- 
lutely nothing of a Chaldean invasion of Egypt— 
nay, their narration is opposed to anything of 
the kind” (Hirzic). This is imposing; let us 
reflect, however, that Herodotus had also learned 
nothing from his Egyptian informants of. the 
defeat at Carchemish. We need only mention 
farther, that this Greek historian himself re- 
proaches the priests of Egypt, and precisely in 
regard to this particular time, with galeliising 
the history of their country. Now, according te 
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Herodotus, Pharaoh Hophra—in consequence of 
the defeat which his army sustained from the 
Cyrenians, against whom it was to have rendered 
help to the Libyans, and of the revolt which in 
consequence thereof, and of the foreign mercenary 
troops retained in Egypt, broke forth on the part 
of the Egyptian warrior-class against Amasis, 
who, instead of bringing back the rebels to 
obedience, suffered himself to be proclaimed king 
by them—lost freedom and his throne, and_ by 
the infuriated people was even murdered. Tho- 
luck, who, ‘‘if the cattle with the ark of the 
Lord should once turn aside, would not obsti- 
nately drive forward,” remarks that as a witness 
Herodotus alone comes into consideration ; before 
whom, however, the testimony of Ezekiel, him- 
self a contemporary of the events, has no need to 
be abashed. ‘‘If Herodotus readily received 
intelligence of the prosperous battle fought by 
Necho at Megiddo, but none respecting the much 
more important defeat sustained by him on the 
Euphrates from the Chaldeans, should it be 
thought strange if the priests observed silence 
also regarding the irruption of the Chaldeans 
into their own land? yea, if the miserable end 
which Hophra sutfered through the foreign con- 
queror should have been rather-represented by 
them as the deed of his own people?” (So also 
Rawlinson’s Herod. B. ii. appen. c. 8.) With a 
fair appreciation of the historical representation 
of Herodotus, the cause there assigned, especially 
the revolution among the warrior-class of Egypt, 
might suffice for the overthrow of Hopbra. Yet 
the hatred of the Egyptian people, not only ex- 
pressed in Herodotus, but confirmed by monu- 
mental evidence (Rossellini points in this connec- 
tion to a by-name of Hophra on the monuments: 
“*Remesto”’)—such a hatred as is described in 
Herodotus toward Hophra (ii. 161-169), mani- 
fested in respect to a native ruler, is scarcely to 
be explained from what is stated, if it did not 
come into some sort of connection with a Chaldean 
invasion of Egypt, whereby the haughtiness of 
Hophra might well appear all the more hateful to 
the Egyptian people, as the misery of the land 
and the inhabitants, occasioned by him, stood in 
sharpest contrast to the previous prosperity and 
5 accede The grudge of the Egyptian warrior- 
class against the foreign mercenaries could not be 
of such moment as some have supposed, since 
even Amasis, who thereafter held possession of 
the throne till his death (forty-four years), and was 
succeeded in it by his son, took lonians for his 
bodyguard, and generally granted to the Greeks 
still greater favour and privileges than his pre- 
decessor. Besides, as generally held, there is 
also the outline of the prophecy against Egypt in 
ch. xxix., which exhibits a distinction between 
ver. 6 sq. and ver. 4 sq.—in the one, the sword 
constitutes the figure (ver. 8) ; in the other, over- 
throw with reference to the wilderness. Especi- 
ally if Hitzig’s interpretation of ‘‘ the fish” (ver. 
4) as denoting Pharaoh’s men of war is accepted, 
and under ‘‘the wilderness” there is couched an 
allusion to Libya, what is said in ver. 4 sq. 
might be explained by the narration which is re- 
produced by Herodotus, and ver. 6 sq. would, 
with the sword of Nebuchadnezzar, be such a sup- 
plementing as the conquest of Tyre to the siege 
of that city, also given elsewhere. Out of the 
miserable condition in which Hophra perished, 
Amasis would then have raised Egypt. Anyhow, 





as 'Tholuck brings out, the death of Hophra falls 
exactly into the time in which the occxpation ot 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar must have occurred ; 
and thus the position of matters approaches to 
that which is wont to be extracted from Josephus 
in confirmation of our propheey—contr. Ap. i. 
19. It is there stated that Berosus reports of the 
Babylonian (Nebuchadnezzar) that he ‘‘conquered 
Egypt, Syria, Pheenicia,” ete. Again, in ch. 20, 
he states that Megasthenes placed Nebuchad- 
nezzar above Hercules, since he had subjected to 
himself a great part of Libya and Iberia (comp. 
Antig. x. 11.1, and Strabo xv. 1. 6; seealso Hav. 
Comm. p. 435, against Hitzig’s remarks). In the 
10th book of the Antiyg. ch. 9. 7, Josephus ex- 
presses himself to this effect, that-‘‘in the fifth 
year after the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
was the twenty-third of the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he made an expedition against Ccelesyria ; 
and when he had got possession of it, he made war 
against the Ammonites and Moabites ; and when 
he had brought these nations into subjection, he 
fell upon Egypt in order to overthrow it, and did 
indeed slay the king who then reigned, but set 
up another; after which he took those Jews that 
were there captive, and brought them to Baby- 
lon,” etc. The ten years’ time, which Hitzig 
doubts as the period of the earlier warlike ex- 
peditions, is maintainel by Tholuck. The fifth 
year after the taking of Jerusalem would be 581; 
the thirteen years’ siege of Tyre would fall into 
the period 586-572 or 573. For the different 
actions which were in part parallel as to time, we 
have only to suppose various divisions of the 
army employed, so that the whole might of 
Nebuchadnezzar did not at the same time lie 
before Tyre. The forty years of the Egyptian 
oppression, Tholuck, like Niebuhr, extends over 
the entire space that lies between the disaster at 
Carchemish and the overthrow of Hophra (thirty- 
six years), ‘‘during which Egypt, through the 
continued and in great part unfertunate warlike 
enterprises of Hophra, must have been much 
depopulated and extremely weakened, till at 
length the inroad of the Chaldeans consum- 
mated the oppression.” Tholuck thinks that, 
‘‘as the prophets in the beginning of the fulfil- 
ment comprehended the future (Jer. xiii. 18; 
Ezek. xxx. 24), in the last and completed fulfil- 
ment they also comprehended the earlier incom- 
plete ones.” The symbolical explanation of the 
forty years is not thereby denied (see the exposi- 
tion). The worth of the statements of Josephus 
may be questioned, as is done by Hitzig ; but for 
the relation of profane history to our prophecy, it 
suffices that Hophra miserably perished (ch. 
xxix. 4sq.; Jer. xliv. 30sq.), and that Egypt again 
revived, as took place under Amasis, although 
as a kingdom it was fit to be compared neither 
with its ancient glory nor with other great 
monarchies (ch. xxix. 13 sq.). As regards the 
resuscitation of Egypt, Duncker mentions that, 
according to a return of the priests, it then 
reckoned 20,000 country towns and cities 
(Herzoq’s Realencyc. i. p. 150), though it was 
‘‘the last period of Egypt’s glory ;”’ and Lepsius 
says of the same, that Egypt succumbed to the first 
pressure of the Persian power, and remained from 
525 to 504 a Persian province ; that afterwards 
it became again for a short time independent, 
until in 340 it was reconquered by the Persians, 
and in 332 fell under Alexander the Great, ete 
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3. Upon the importance of Egypt for the 
revenge of Nebuchadnezzar, see the exposition of 
eh. xxix. 18. Also generally for the Chaldean 
policy the transition to Egypt is rendered plain 
to us from ch. xxix. 17 sq> (Hav.: “‘if 
Nebuchadnezzar would make the possession of 
Pheenicia once for all sure, Egypt must be com- 
pletely broken.”) Of the importance of Egypt 
by itself, its characteristic importance, some 
notice has already been taken, toward the close 
of the introductory remarks to ch. xxv. ; as 
also of the distinction, indicated with correct 
feeling by Keil, between Egypt and the other 
nations mentioned by Ezekiel. But what Egypt 
signifies in its connection here, this must be dis- 
cerned from its relation to Israel. It is quite 
true that the charge laid against Ammon, 
Moab, etc., also against Tyre, for spiteful joy, 
hostility, envy toward Israel, is not mentioned in 
respect to Pharaoh and Egypt. It may be said 
that Egypt’s guilt in regard to Israel was that 
rather of a false, treacherous friendship. If, on 
the other hand, the excess of proud self-suffi- 
ciency must be regarded as the characteristic of 
Egypt, the same sort of self-elation meets us in 
the king of Tyre (ch. xxviii.); and in this 
respect Tyre formed a fitting transition-point to 
Egypt. The distinction between Tyre and Egypt 
might perhaps be found in this, that while in 
particular the kingdom of Tyre had had its time 
of sacred splendour and past greatness, as we 
have seen, in its former connection with the 
kingdom of David, Egypt on its part acquired 
importance on account of the sojournings of the 
pilgrim-fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
stil] more on account of the formation of their 
descendants into a people. Above all, the idea 
of redemption was associated with the land of 
Egypt. Here, therefore, the inverse relation 
holds good: Tyre has gone with Israel to school ; 
Israel, on the other hand, was at school in Egypt, 
as was evidenced in manifold agreements and 
contrasts exhibited in their peculiarity as a 
people, without our needing on that account to 
ride off on the Spencerian principle [namely, of a 
servile borrowing from the institutions of Egypt]. 
More than from anything else, may be understood 
from Israel’s reminiscences as a people, and the 
impress of Egyptian style and manner even 
upon their sacred things, their abiding sym- 
pathetic turning back toward Egypt. That 
Israel could not let Egypt go out of sight had 
its root in human nature; we must learn even 
from the children of this world (Luke xvi.). But 
it had also its dangerous side. It was Israel's 
worldliness, relapse, since Israel had been deli- 
vered by Jehovah from this world, and Jehovah 
had through Moses threatened them in connec- 
tion with Egypt with the greatest evils (Deut. 
xxviii. 68). We have tribulation in the world, 
and we may have fear before the world; such 
fear, however, may be salutary in its operation. 
But dangerous is the stay that is sought in 
Egypt, trust and confidence therein. In this 
respect Egypt is designated a remembrancer of 
iniquity (ch. xxix. 16), since for Israel it had, 
and not as of yesterday, but from of old (comp. 
also ch. xvi. 26, xxiii, 8, 19), the fatal signifi- 
zance of a pride which resists Jehovah and leads 
away from Him, of a consciousness of worldly 
power, which amid the characteristic Pharaonic 
alrogance expressed itself just as distinctly (ch. 
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xxix. 8, 9) as in Ex. y. 2, and had this the more 
seductively, as a self-conscious abiding worldly 
power is in fact fitted to impose on people. 
Friendship with Egypt is the most contemptuous 
relation in which Israel can be thought of, on 
account of the indifference which it necessarily 
implied on the part of the Israelitish people not 
only in regard to their former house of bondage, 
but also to the mighty deliverance obtained from 
it, and generally in what concerned their relation 
to Jehovah, on whom, as their own anc their 
fathers’ God, they had been thrown from ‘heir 
state of childhood. To make account of this 
specific historical position in respect to each 
other, according to which the growth, bloom, 
and decay of Israel were closely interwoven with 
Egypt, the prophecy of Ezekiel ‘‘dwells at 
greater length on Egypt than on the othe 
nations” (Hiv.). Still more, however, it serves 
to explain the representation of the judgment 
upon Egypt as strikingly parallel with that on 
Israel, and to the last carried out (comp. ch. 
xxix. 5, 9 sq., 12, 18, etc.). Not less remark- 
able, because singular, is the prospect and 
declaration in regard to the resuscitation of 
Egypt, and of it alone, which have been intro- 
duced into the prediction of our prophet; by this 
also is Egypt quite expressly kept parallel with 
Israel. ‘The reminiscence which brings up 
Egypt so distinctly is not simply that of the 
house of bondage, or of iniquity, but it is 
Joseph’s post of honour, and the corn granaries of 
Jacob, together with his family. Comp. also 
Deut. xxiii. 7. 

4, The interpretation of Neteler strikes out 
what is certainly a quite different path, strikingly 
reminding one of Cocceius, only with a specially 
Catholic tendency. According to him, the pro- 
phecies against the foreign nations constitute four 
groups, each of which contains four pieces: the 
first, ch. xxv.; the second, the overthrow of the 
Canaanitish culture - development, standing in 
contrast to the higher calling of Jerusalem, and 
reaching its culmination in Tyre. The pre- 
phecy against Sidon he severs from Tyre, in the 
interest of this fourfold division ; it belongs to 
the Egyptian group, inasmuch as ‘‘Sidon’s bloom 
falls into the time in which Egypt was the bearer 
of the Hamitic power and culture,” and ‘‘the 
Sidonian development was a shoot of the Hamitic- 
Egyptian.” The promises for Israel in this third 
section (ch. xxviii. 20-xxx. 19) must stand 
parallel with those of the same kind in the first 
group, wherein punishment is threatened to the 
four nations with reference to Israel ; as the first 
group, ‘‘through ch. xxi. (Ammon), is placed in 
connection with the first destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” so ‘‘the third stands, through the opening 
of the mouth which occurs in it, in closer relation 
to the symbol of the second destruction of Jeru- 
salem.’ The four last prophecies against Egypt 
are ‘‘mere symbols,” according to Neteler. As 
Ammon ‘‘drove the surviving remnant, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, out of Judea,” so had 
“‘Moab decoyed Israel into gross idolatry before 
their entrance into Canaan ;” and so, in the pro- 
phecies against Ammon and Moab, the beginning 
and end of Israel in regard to Canaan are con. 
nected together. The punishment of Edom and 
the Philistines must point to the ‘‘re-establish- 
ment of the house of David.” In regard to Tyre 
Neteler expresses himself thus: ‘‘The command 
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given to Israel to root out the Canaanites, but by 
them neglected to their destruction, God will 
exectte on Tyre through Nebuchadnezzar;” and 
this command must stand in a noteworthy relation 
_ to the historical development of the last period of 
800 years before Christ, in which ‘‘those to the 
west (Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans) brought a 
real advance, while those to the east (the Hamitic 
kingdoms of Ethiopia and Egypt, the Semitic 
kingdoms of Assyria and Chaldea, the Japhetic 
Medians and Persians) repeat the development of 
the two earlier periods in smaller measure, yet 
as if thereby the problem of the western circle 
should be solved.” He says: ‘‘If Israel, through 
the extirpation of the Canaanites, according to 
Num. xxxvi. 6-9 (!), had entered into the place 
of the Pheenicians, it would have formed the tirst 
member in the development of this period, and 
would have shown the right path to the Greek 
culture which came forth in the second third of 
it.” To retrieve as much as possible that which 
was neglected (!%), ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar must sub- 
ject the Hamitic Tyre, even to the pillars of 
Hercules, and unite the eastern circle to the 
monstrous Chaldean kingdom, so that the ex- 
ternally insignificant Israel might be set in the 
centre of this gigantic Semitic power, which ex- 
tended its sway even over the Turanian tribes in 
the high north.” This contrast between the 
Semitic and Hamitic races (already occurring in 
the prophecy of Noah) must be of great import- 
anee for the understanding of the symbolical 
representation of Ezekiel in the prophecies relat- 
ing to Tyre and Egypt. Upon the third group 
which Neteler distributes, and which reaches to 
ch. xxx. 19, we learn that, first of all, in the pro- 
phecy against Sidon, ‘‘the second possession of 
the land is associated with the first, as in ch. xx. 
the first deliverance from Egypt is made parallel 
with a deliverance in a higher sense.” ‘As 
Israel did not fully carry out the extirpation of 
the Canaanites, whose place, according to Num. 
Xxxiil. 54, it was their part to occupy, these were 
turned for them into thorns and briers. With 
the second possession, on the other hand, the 
servitude of Canaan, which was announced even 
by Noah, was after a sort realized, since the 
Canaanitish history becomes extinct. The second 
piece in this section, namely ch. xxix. 1-16, con- 
nects the end of the first Israelitish sojourn in 
Canaan, brought about. by Egypt’s iniquity, with 
the end of Egypt; and the humiliation of Egypt 
is such an elevation of Israel, that Christianity 
will not be under temptation to lean upon a 
decaying heathenism.” The forty years occurring 
at yer. 11 sq. must not be distinguished from the 
forty years of Judah, for which the prophet had 
to lie forty days upon his right side ; that is, as 
Neteler remarks on ch. iy., ‘‘a symbolical desig- 
nation of the time, reaching from the destruction 
of the temple to the return from exile, derived 
from the sojourn in Kadesh.” ‘‘The two first 
pieces, ch. xxviii. 20-xxix. 16, set forth the 
world-historical ideas, which were to be realized 
by the introduction of Christianity, but give, as 
to the way and manner in which the realization 
should be prepared for, begun, and carried for- 
ward, no information—this being first introduced 
by the prophet in the third piece (ch. xxix. 
17-21). The might of Shem, through which God 
conquered Canaan in the world’s history, must 
elso carry forward the work in regard to Egypt. 
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In the interest of Israel, whose service to God 
stands in contrast to Canaanitish industry, God 
will turn the Semitic world-power against Egypt, 
by which Israel was compelled to do Canaanitish 
work, and establish for them, on account of their 
labour in respect to Canaan, claims for compen- 
sation, which God would render valid because of 
the bondage laid by Egypt on the Israelites. The 
booty which God took from Egypt after the con- 
flict, on occasion of the first deliverance, was only 
a type of a later plundering, which in a prepara- 
tory manner was begun by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
after the second deliverance from Egypt, that is, 
after the redemption achieved by the sufferings of 
the Servant of God was realized, when all power 
in heaven and on earth was committed to the 
episcopate of the Church (!!)" The consequence 
of this victory over Egypt (ch. xxx. 1-19) is given 
in the form of a judgment upon Egypt, in which 
is delineated its desolation and the annihilation 
of its idols and yokes; but the sons also of the 
covenant-land are smitten by the judgment, 
which points to a fall that should take place 
among them.” The continuation of this Catholic- 
theological-historical explanation and interpreta- 
tion of Ezekiel will be given in No. 9. 

5. Cocceius remarks on ch. xxix. 21: ‘‘ Evil 
Merodach gave Jehoiachin freedom, and the first 
place of honour among the kings. Farther, 
Daniel was great in the kingdom of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and under the Persian dominion. Cyrus 
was called by God to give command to lead 
the people back, that they might rebuild the 
temple. Still higher grew the horn of Israel 
when they became free, and their priests assumed 
the diadem, as a sign of the freedom of the people, 
and the Israelites had become greater than their 
fathers, as announced in Deut. xxx. 5. But most 
especially was it so, when out of Davyid’s house 
the horn grew, which set the people free from 
all slavery, which subdued their enemies, and 
rendered the Gentiles subject to Israel, Ps. 
exxxii. 13-18.” 

6. The day of Jehovah, Kliefoth remarks, ‘‘is 
not judgment in one point of time and destruc- 
tion over the whole heathen world ;’ and then he 
continues: ‘‘The day of Jehovah is a period of 
indefinite duration, in the course of which God 
will punish with judgment and destruction all 
heathen nations in succession, just as they have 
shown their hostility to the people of God, and 
He sees that their time has come. From this 
point of view, also, is the announcement always to 
be understood, that this day of Jehovah is at 
hand. The day continues so long, that it lasts 
till, in the final judgment, the whole world, in so 
far as hostile to God, shall be destroyed ; but it 
constantly begins anew, when any particular 
people, on account of their malevolence mani- 
fested to the people of God, falls under the right- 
eous doom of perdition. Hence the day of 
Jehovah upon the heathen nations has, in the 
several prophecies, a different terminus a quo, 
according as they refer to this or that kind of 
relations.” Only it must not be overlooked, 
that in ch. xxx. 1 sq. not indeed Egypt alone is 
contemplated, but Egypt in its connection with 
heathen nations; and yet, that it is not the day of 
judgment upon all anti-theocratic powers that is 
to be understood, as already Hiivernick makes the 
prophet see this general idea obtaining realization, 
but as the time of Jerusalem was come, the tim 
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when judgment had begun at the house of God, 
so the time must now be near when this judgment 
of God shall go forth upon the heathen. Heng- 
stenberg finds here the fundamental passage for 
Luke xxi. 24, and points to the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire,—the ‘‘ mountain” which was 
to be cast into the sea after the fig-tree of the 
Jewish people was withered (Matt. xxi.), the 
“‘mulberry-tree”’ which was to be plucked up 
and removed into the sea (Luke xvii.). 

7. As in the kingdom of Tyre, ch. xxvili., allu- 
sion was made to a time of sacredness upon the 
holy mount of God, so there was also found there, 
by way of similitude, a bringing to remembrance 
of Eden, and especially of the garden of God. 
This retrospect of paradise furnishes the beaw- 
ideal, the standard for the Old Testament world 
generally ; hence with Assyria, and in connection 
therewith in reference to Egypt, which had not 
the same historical position as Tyre, it appro- 
priately comes back again in ch. xxxi. As in 
the New Testament all is measured with heaven, 
so in the Old Testament what is or was glorious 
upon éarth is made to hold of Eden and paradise. 

8. On the derivation of the word ‘‘Sheol” 
there contessedly prevails a great diversity of 
opinion. For the biblical idea, especially the sig- 
nification of the word in the Old Testament, this 
only is to be learned from this matter of etymo- 
logical controversy, that as well the derivation 


"from Sei, to be hollow (therefore for Sui), 





since it points to ‘‘ hollowing,” and in so far to 
the grave, as the derivation which Hupfeld adopts 
from: ‘‘to sink down,” and: ‘‘to go apart from 
one another,” therefore: sinking down, depth, 
abyss, and: cleft, hollow, empty space—since 
the burying and the being in the sepulchre can 
be thereby expressed—both alike avail for the 
affirmation, that Sheol and the grave more or less 
run together. The derivation, on the other hand, 


from Say, to demand, expresses as to Sheol only 


“what constitutes generally the power and manner 
of death to demand for itself with insatiable 
desire all living beings (comp. Isa. vy. 14; Hab. 
ii. 5; Prov. xxvii. 20, xxx. 16). As to form an 
infinitive verbal substantive, the use of the word 
belongs predominantly to the poetic language 
of the Old Testament, whence also is to be ex- 
plained the circumstance that it never stands 
with the article. Sheol appears as the aggregate 
of all graves. Who could venture to deny this 
aspect of the matter, at least for the 31st and 
32d chapters of Ezekiel? It is the universal 
ave, which calls down to itself all earthly life, 
‘ow high soever it may have reached, however 
magnificent it may have been, however valiantly 
it may have fought. But much, also, as Sheol 
and the grave (4)) sometimes appear to approach 
(comp. also Isa, xiv. 11, 15), to cover one another, 
it must still not be overlooked that the grave, 
more exactly considered, is only the entrance into 
Sheol (Ps. xvi. 10), which certainly, as it is com- 
monly represented, keeps the hue of the grave, 
in generals as well as in particulars (9 ‘N37, 


ch. xxxii. 23); it is the carrying over of the 

ave to the future state (while the grave as such 
*s still always something here). It is quite 
reconcilable with this representation when Sheol 
ie conceived of as a locality, and indeed as a deep 
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abyss, just as the standing form of speech : ‘‘ ta 
go down,” ‘‘to be thrown down,” is thence ex- 
plained as equivalent to being consigned to the 
dead. The occasional poetic delineation of this 
future must only not be formally dogmatizea 
into an actual under-world with gates, rivers, ete. 
(Job xxxviii. 17; Ps. xviii. 5 sq.) The going 
down of the company of Korah (Num. xvi. 30) 
is often what is floating before the writer’s mind ; 
and not so much the loeality of Palestine, which 
was rich in grottoes and caverns, or the dark- 
ness of the Hebrew family tomb-vaults, the 
stillness of the Egyptian catacomb-world. The 
interior and inmost part of the earth (ch. xxvi. 
20, xxxil. 18), however, is not the earth’s inner 


region as such, but mnnn Sine is the Sheol] 





“‘beneath” (the underground, ch. xxxi. 14); 
that is, partly the contrast to heaven as the 
region of the divine life, partly the distinction 
from the surface turned toward heaven, the face 
of the earth. Out of that contrast, in which, 
however, the earth also and its life have their 
place, and still more in accordance with this dis- 
tinction from the earthly life, must Sheol and 
what is connected therewith be understvod. The 
death to which one is surrendered (ch. xxxi. 14) 
is not simply a going down, not annihilation, 
but as punishment for sin, the necessary conse- 
quence of the negation of God. Considered as a 
state, it is the contrast in respect to God, as curse, 
as Judgment upon the sinner; hence the contrast 
in respect to life as divine, as salvation and 
blessedness, even to eternal perdition; and so 
Sheol posits a concrete, individual prolongation 
of life: the dead are represented in Ezekiel 
(ch. xxxi.) as living on individually and in space. 
Passages such as Ps. civ. 29, exlvi. 4, and others, 
certainly have respect to the earthly life in the 
body, with its purposes and undertakings, doing 
and thinking, knowledge and wisdom together, 
Eccl. ix. 10 (so our Lord Himself in John ix. 4 
makes account of it for His diligence in working 
while in the flesh). As life on earth in a mortal 
body is for all men a troublesome, poor, and 
sorrowful thing, so certainly the advancing decay 
of the powers of life, with the dissolution of the 
union between soul and body, necessarily becomes 
quiescence, impotence, and withdrawal of their 
life-energy in regard to the appointed sphere of 
action. But passages like Job xxvi. 5 sq., 
XXxvill. 17, Prov. xv. 11, Ps. exxxix. 8, testify 
to the presence of the living God, through whom 
the subsisting and passing away of all beings is 
conditioned, as is said also in the TIN made 


parallel with Sheol (comp. Mark xii. 27 ; Luke xx. 
38). The contrast, therefore, to the heavenly 
upper world as the proper region of the divine 
life is not that of not-being and being; and just 
as little is the continued existence in Sheol an 
unconscious shade-existence, at least not accord- 
ing to Ezekiel’s representation: the heroes in 
Sheol speak and know themselves as such over 
against others, feel, ete. As the designation >f 
shades (O's55) for the dead in the Old Testament 


times cannot be proved, so the appearance, for 
example, of Samuel (1 Sam. xxviii.), so entirely 
accordant with the spirit and address of .Samuel- 
as he actually lived, is not at all brought forward 
as an exception, somewhat after the manner of 
the Theban seer Tiresias (Odyss. x. 492 si.) Ie 
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the Old Testament, also, we read nothing of an 
instinctive repetition and continuation of the 
past life connected with the possession of blood. 
{he representation of Sheol, into which there 
has often been greatly too much imported of 
heathen elements, is in no respect the localizing 
of the image, which, as Meier says, ‘‘remains 
like a blanched, bloodless, shadowy form, in the 
spirit of the living, of their dead and buried 
fellow-men.” Life in Sheol cannot, indeed, run 
counter to the conditions that prevail in respect 
to human life. Man is soul, but he has spirit, 
which for him constitutes the power wherein the 
life of the individual consists; while the soul is 
yey the seat of that, as the body is its organ. 
f the life connected with the body appears as 
life in the flesh, when separated therefrom it will 
become an existence of the spirit, and departed 
men will necessarily have to be thought of as 
spirits, and can only in so far be termed “souls” 
as a retrospective sense of the earlier corporeal 
life has place. On this side the description of 
Sheol is certainly, and especially as contradis- 
tinguished from the earthly upperground life, 
kept in due regard to the state of things existing 
there. With the going down into the grave, the 
bright joyful sunlight vanishes for men; hence 
Sheol is the land of darkness and of the shadow 
of death (Job x. 21). While the world of light 
is an organized one, the midnight region of Sheol 
appears as a confused intermingling of substances, 
chaotic (Job x. 22). Busy life, so repeatedly 
designated ‘‘tumult” in this chapter of Ezekiel, 
becomes motionless in the grave; so in Ps. exv. 
17 the dead go down to silence, to stillness 
(comp. Ps. xciv. 17, xxxi. 18). The expression, 
however, of ‘‘land of forgetfulness,” Ps. lxxxviii. 
12, must not be overstretched, though the refer- 
ence is to be held fast in which it is said that, 
as God has given the earth to the children of 
men (Ps. exv. 16), so the manifestation of His 
wonder-working power and righteousness is 
promised to them on the earth while they are in 
the flesh. Not in the heathen materialistic 
sense, but Christologically, however still on the 
temporal side, the thought as to its form was 
presented in the Old Covenant. And thence are 
such passages as Ps. vi. 5, xxx. 10 [9], lxxxviii. 
10, 11, exv. 17, Isa. xxxviii. 18, to be under- 
stood. The dead, accordingly, are done (Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 5); their state, Sheol, is without a his- 
tory (on the other hand, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 19). 
But to complete our knowledge of the Old 
Testament Sheol, the ethical side is not to be 
overlooked, that is, the idea of recompense comes 
therein likewise into consideration (comp. ch. 
Xxxii. 23 sq.). The godly are there gathered to 
their fathers (Gen. xxv. 8, xxxv. 29, etc.). It 
is a mode of representation which incidentally 
receives a very touching illustration in Luke xvi. 
22 for the poor, who has no brother in the world, 
who is an abject, forlorn, when he is said to be 
received into Abraham’s bosom. The righteous 
snatched away enters into peace, and rests 
therein upon the foundation of the grave (Isa. 
Ivii. 1). How far with the soul, when unclothed 
of the body, there takes place ‘‘an ineffectual 
tormenting effort to consolidate itself corporeally’ 
(BEcK)—the spirit, however, being incapable of 
being contemplated apart from the soul, which 
conditions its individuality, therefore also not to 
be thought of ‘as sunk after death into the 
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corruption of the flesh ’—may be left undecided. 
It is enough that the rich man found himself 
‘in torment.” With justice, however, Lan, 
presses the thought that for the wicked Sheol ig 
still not hell. 

9. Neteler (comp. 4) maintains concerning ch. 
xxx. 21 to xxxii. 32, that is, the fourth of the 
groups set off by him, that ‘‘through four 
symbols the overthrow of a power standing in 
antagonism to the Church is exhibited,” and 
that what is said is to be taken ‘ eschatologically 
in a wider sense.” Egypt is considered by him as 
““a symbol of the power of Magog,” and under 
the Chaldeans is found ‘‘a combination of 
Romans and Germans.” And here Neteler’s 
book dwells on the ‘‘ Russian Panslavism.” The 
two last symbols must be fulfilled in the over- 
throw of Magog ‘‘only provisionally,” so that 
“their complete fulfilment belongs to a still later 
future.” 

HOMILETIC HINTS. 
On Ch, xxix. 

Vers. 1-5. The close is made with Egypt, as 
Egypt was the beginning in respect to Israel.— 
““Keypt is with Ezekiel the oldest country of his 
people’s disgrace” (UmMBR.).—How clear is what 
God causes to be said to us! The address is 
plainly written, and can occasion no doubt to 
whom the word is directed; and not less clearly 
does it shine forth whose subscription stands 
under it, and who, therefore, will look after the 
punctual execution of the things spoken. It 
will not proceed according to man’s sayings and 
opinions, but as God the Lord has said.— 
The prophetic word so much the surer as the 
fulfilment of it now lies completely before us. 
— What still survives of the Pharaohs lies in the 
midst of the wilderness ; they are ruins to which 
the sand has still refused burial !—‘‘ Where can a 
mortal say: This is mine, or: This remains to me? 
But prosperity, where it is not understood as 
God’s blessing, makes people stupidly proud. 
See there, too, the blessing of tribulations, which 
demonstrate before our eyes, that nothing is our 
right, and nothing our abiding property”’ (STcK.). 
—Those who do not seek after the things which 
are above regard the Nile, which flows on the 
earth, with precisely such eyes.—‘‘But that 
there is also a spiritual Egypt inay be seen from 
Rev. xi. 8, and that is a people, kingdom, and 
dominion wvich holds in fetters the people of 
God and makes them slaves. Now, as under the 
great dragon in the sea Antichrist also comes to 
be considered, together with his scales and 
members that stick to him, and are in a manner 
innumerable, so shall this power also after the 
prince of Tyre receive his doom, with all his 
adherents, who by overbearing conscience have 
done so much wrong to the faithful. Then also 
will appear the vain help which the house of 
Israel has sometimes assumed as “belonging to 
the reed of the fleshly arm” (B. B.).—‘‘ Satan 
says to Jesus: All this will I give thee, all the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory, theugh 
still there was not an atom thereof in reality 
his” (LuTHER).—‘‘ Oh how vain is man in pre 
sperity!’”’ (St.)—Vers. 4, 5. Higher still than 
the highest is the Most High. He who comes 
from heaven is higher than all.—‘‘It is bad 
when only amid loss people come wisely to learn 
that they had all of God, of which they were 
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so proud and boasted themselves”? (Srcox.).— 
Pharaoh in the wilderness, and Jesus in the 
wilderness.—They who set themselves up above 
others may readily observe that they are thrown 
off and away before they are themselves aware of it! 
—The judgment of Jehovah upon the Pharaohs! 
—Jehovah at the Pyramids, a very different object 
from Napoleon before them.—The overthrow in 
the wilderness an image of a desolate ruin. 

Vers. 6, 7. God punishes not those only who 
rely upon flesh, but those also who are flesh and 
yet wish others to find comfort in them.—No 
knowledge of God and no knowledge of self— 
this is what gives false self-confidence, and false 
confidence in man.—The love of God in discover- 
ing the false and rotten props.—‘‘A reed is 
everythi:.¢ that is in this world, as man’s 
favour, temporal prosperity, beauty, yea, the 
corporeal life itself ; from without it appears like 
a staff, and as if many were walking with it, but 
within it is hollow and brittle” (Srox.).—But 
for none is such a reed more suspicious than for 
the peopie to whom God has pledged Himself, 
and therewith all His wisdom and His omnipo- 
tence.—It is certainly the same with the deceit 
and show of one’s own righteousness, good pur- 
poses, and pious works. One cannot keep hand 
and shoulder far enough from these. —How many 
a one has such like splinters in his conscience !— 
The false reed-splinters in our bones, which make 
our going so feeble and our holding so insecure. 
—‘‘The soldiers give to Christ a reed in mockery, 
Matt. xxvii.” (LUTHER). 

Vers. 8-16. The judgment of God by the sword 
in its significance for enemy and friend, warrior 
and conqueror, land and people.—Desolation is 
always a mark of punishment. First men be- 
come waste, then their place is laid waste.— 
Where the people become waste as regards God, 
there God causes the land to be waste of its 
people.— Whosoever will have it that he has 
made himself to be what he says that he is, with 
him God must make an end, so that he may 
learn what he himself is, and how still God can 
do all_—The mine and thine, as the grand con- 
troversy which moves the world’s history.—So 
the sin of the people is their ruin; but though 
ancient history is full of examples, those who 
now live are not disposed to profit by them.— 
‘Should one not be ashamed of such a speech, 
since it must so soon be changed into a past—it 
has been mine; and this often with much sor- 
row?” (B. B.)—The description of the earth 
is also a description of divine justice. —By means 
of fragments and arrow-heads in the yellow sands 
of the desert, and obelisks which still point 
heavenwards, people now read the names of men, 
of kings, and such like; but the feci of God is 
likewise to be read there.—The divine seasons of 
respite.—The years of humiliating in their signi- 
ficance for Egypt and for us all as punishments 
and deliveranée from high-mindedness.—To stand 
low is to stand more secure than to go beyond 
bound and limit.—‘‘ All changes in the world 
have their bearing ultimately on the Church” (Sr.). 
—God knows how to withdraw from the eyes of His 
own what dazzled their eyes and held them cap- 
tive. —‘‘Such is the aim of all the judgments that 
are inflicted, to withdraw the body of the faithful 
from confidence in what is human, and to sup- 
p’ant it by a firm trust in God” (B. B.). 

Vers. 17-21. Warrior service hard service. He 
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who serves God does net serve without pay.-— 
The recompense of our works is never made on 
the ground of merit, but is always of grace.— 
‘«The downfall of the world is the deliverance ot 
the chosen” (H. H.). Therefore lift up your 
heads; for your redemption draweth nigh (Luke 
xxi. 28).—When the world becomes poor, then 
the bones of the righteous flourish.—The new 
life out of ruins.—Upon silence to speak is better 
than to be silent upon speech.—It is God who must 
open the mouth for us, and He also can do it.— 
Immortality in the world and the eternal life in 
the sanctuary, Ps. xxiii. 6. 


On Ch. xxx. 


Vers. 1-9. ‘The judgments of God pass from 
His own people to other peoples; hence the day 
of the heathen could not be far off” (Cocc.).— 
Despair howls, hope waits.—A day in clouds is 
also the day of death; the earth is shrouded 
from the eye, and especially when first the heaven 
has been covered to the spirit. Darkness then 
reigns below and above. How dark, then, is the 
grave!—Bad times are met by watchfulness ; 
howling merely goes before them as the loud blast 
before the outburst of the thunderstorm.—Vers. 
4, 5. Many others are carried along with the fall 
of one. In every judgment that takes place in 
the world, behold a type and prelude of the judg- 
ment which is to be executed on the world.—lf 
not with the sinner immediately, yet on the 
sinner, and therefore through the sinner his com- 
panions shall be punished.—Where God strikes 
the blow, there not only is the stir which a people 
makes, and with which it makes such a noise, its 
work and gain brought down, but also law and 
order and that whereon all rests are overthrown.— 
Vers. 6, 7. How helpless with all his appliances 
may one that was helpful to us prove in a night! 
May God be our help, who has made heaven and 
earth.—Ver. 9. Everything does service as a 
messenger for God ; in particular His word, which 
hence cannot be bound, but accomplishes that 
whereto it is sent.—God’s seat of judgment 
stands always among mankind, and the world’s 
history is God’s judgment.—The terrors in the 
history of the world.—As there is a false security 
in individual men, so is there also a bad security 
with whole peoples.—The national security a 
national loss. 

Vers. 10-19. When men do not sanctify God 
on holidays, God makes their bustling activity to 
keep holiday.—When God wills, a man’s name 
can cause terror to the world. But only One 
Name is given under heaven to men wherein we 
can happily exult before all terrors. —Upon deers 
of violence come still more violent ones, and 
tyrants are precipitated through tyrants. — 
“Whosoever sells himself to sin has already in 
doing so sold himself to his enemy ” (Stox.).- 
God’s blessing fills, His curse impoverishes a 
land.—Ver. 13. The hand of God alights some 
time upon all idols.—From the overthrow of 
heathenism is seen the vanity of idols.—‘‘ Where 
are the famous cities of the olden times?) Why 
do they lie buried in disorderly stone-heaps? 
Sinner, behold what sin may effect” (St.),—how 
it may build very high indeed, yet not for con- 
tinuance, and still more may destroy.—Gods and 
princes combined the common delusion of idolatry, 
at first in splendour, so afterwards in ruin!—Terros 
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is the opposite of courage, but not the fear of the 
Lord.—Where God kindles a fire, it is always for 
judgment ; the old is consumed therein, but a 
new springs forth out of the ruins.—Without 
casting down, no progress in the life of humanity. 
—Ver. 16. Must not man always be engaged in 
conflict /—Ver. 17. With its youth the human 
future of a people goes down. Even the youth 
should be ‘‘the chosen” of God; instead of this, 
Satan at no period has so much of his nature in 
men as in the season of youth.—Vers. 18, 19. 
Walk in the light while ye still have the light, 
—we, that is, who have the knowledge of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.—The judgment of God 
may, through the dogmas of men and a false 
philosophy, veil to us also the sun of truth, and 
wrap in darkness to men’s view heaven and 
eternity.—When at length, with the authority of 
God, the authority also of the law over men gives 
way, then, where superstition gives place to un- 
belief, there falls upon them yoke for yoke, one 
in the room of another ; there is only an exchange 
of tyrants.—How much old and high renown 
have the gravediggers of the world’s history 
already buried under the sod among other sweep- 
ings! What is gloria mundi?—a transit.—The 
new plagues of Egypt.—The spirit of Pharaoh 
continued to be the spirit of the Pharaohs. —Self- 
heights are no heights—none, at least, that stand 
in the judgment of God, and remain above though 
all else should go down and disappear; but a 
height in the true sense is that simply whereof it 
is said, As high as heaven is above the earth, Ps. 
cil. 11. This ought to be recognised, and that 
not merely at the last, amid howlings and gnash- 
ings of teeth, but betimes, when it may still 
serve for peace, with the calm open eye.—‘‘ The 
most wretched of all thoughts is that of having 
no part in God. How many an evil-doer has 
readily presented his head to the sword, in the 
conviction that through the punishment he 
should become a partaker of God!” (H.) 

Vers. 20-26. How many the things are that 
men prize as an ‘‘arm,” and how easily these 
arms are broken!—The arm of the Lord (Isa. 
liii.), and the arm of man, and the armies of 

rinces.—‘* More easily is an arm broken than 
Beier but now first of all the conscience, how 

ainfully does it sting, and how long is it in 
Eline! * (Srcx.)—What God has broken, God 
only can heal.—Ver. 22. But man never has 
enough by a fracture; so long as he can still 
Move and stir otherwise, he must show himself. 
Therefore shall there come to be a destruction, 
without mercy, if we will not submit to God on 
the footing of grace.— ‘‘ Sickness breaks one arm, 
death both arms” (Srcx.).— Every breakage 
which we must suffer is a call to repentance.— 
Ver. 238. ‘‘ He who will not fear God in his 
fatherland has no injustice done him, if in a 
foreign land he is made to experience all sorts of 
misfortune’ (St.).— Vers. 24-26. ‘‘Strength 
and weakness come both from God” (W.).— 
“Upon whose side Jehovah stands, that man 
prevails in the conflict; to him there is prosperity 
in life; he enjoys a blessing with his work. But 
this favour has the Lord promised to the righteous. 
Without God all ends unfortunately, mournfully, 
and in perdition” (Stcx.).—What serves God, 
that serves also the kingdom and the power of 
the Spirit ; just as at the last, all the kingdoms 
:£ this world shall become God’s and His Christ’s. 
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On Ch. xxxi. 


Vers. 1, 2. ‘‘The greatness of Egypt was the 
presumption against the warnings of the prophet. 
But greatness is no security against destruction : 
no greatness upon earth can withstand the strokes 
of God” (H.),— ‘* With justice are kingdoms 
compared in Scripture to trees, as well on account 
of their form, the protection and shadow they 
afford to men and beasts, as also on account of 
their fruits; and still farther in this respect, that 
kingdoms, like trees, flourish and again cease to 
exist, torn up by the wind, or cut down by the 
hatchet of man” (L.).—It is very well for people 
to compare themselves with others, though not 
for the purpose of thinking better of. themselves 
than others, as the Phariseein the temple over 
against the publican, or in order to envy others ; 
but humbly to learn that we are a part of man- 
kind, and that what is human may befall us, and 
shall at last take place without exception. Also 
to make each one more contented with his lot, a 
comparison with others is, as a rule, fitted to be 
serviceable.—‘‘ Both the one and the other infer- 
ence is right: As God has elevated that humble 
one, so can He, in His own time, elevate me; 
as God has abased that proud one, so may it also 
be done with me” (Strcx.). 

Vers. 3-9. ‘‘The histories of the world might 
teach great lords much, that they should not rely 
upon their own powers” (La.). — Rulers and 
princes should be shady trees to the righteous. 
—‘‘God has done good also to the heathen, that 
they might seek Him, if haply they might find 
Him, Acts xvii. 26, 27” (Srcx.).—‘‘Oh, what 
streams of grace flow upon the unthankful, if they 
would only perceive them! The waters are in- 
deed not of one sort—one portion swims in pure 
felicity, another in tribulation and adversity ; but 
the aim is uniform, and the divine loving-kind. 
nesses which are concealed under the latter are 
certainly greater than the former, in the eyes of 
those who know to estimate things aright” (B. 
B.). — But their favourable condition and the 
friendliness of God only serve with many to puff 
them up, and render them proud and arrogant, — 
an end for which certainly all this was not given. 
—He with whom it overflows should make it 
trickle over upon others.—Ver. 7. To be radical 
in the proper sense is a good thing, namely, that 
one should know that his root is i God.—‘‘ The 
true comeliness of a prince stands in comely 
virtues, which adorn every man, especially a 
prince,—clemency and justice above all; to afford 
protection and solace to the persecuted ; to spread 
forth as it were his branches to the miserable ; to 
have about him servants resplendent with his own 
virtues, so that, as in every branch the nature of 
the tree, so in every servant the character of the 
prince, may appear reflected. He and they must 
not be terrible to the good, nor oppressive to his 
subjects. The love of the people is a good root 
for a race of princes”’ (Cocc.).—Ver. 8. Better to 
be envied than commiserated. God makes man 
beautiful, as He alone also makes him good ; the 
latter is the divine nature, the former the divine 
form, of a man. 

Vers. 10-13. I have given thee into the hand 
of such and such an one—this explains much 
darkness.—The haughty spirit going before, the ~ 
key to the fall afterwards.—-‘‘ Now, however, we 
are all in Adam inclined ti pride of soul; and 
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the perishing things of this world, riches, honour, 
yplendour, beauty, knowledge, ete., nourish our 
natural inclination, being all things which we 
overestimate. However, even a plain smock- 
frock often covers a repulsive arrogance. But 
kings are through their flatterers nourished in 
this vice, which is the root of all others” (L.).— 
One must grow in order to be able to lift the top 
so high ; this is not so quickly reached ;—on the 
other hand, to arrive at the lowest depth there 
needs only one overthrow, which may take place 
in a single moment.—One falls more quickly 
down a stair than one mounts up again.— God 
cannot suffer pride; I am meek and lowly in 
heart, it was said by Him who was God manifest 
in the flesh, Matt. xi. 29.—Out of the heart of 
man proceed also all high things that are offensive 
to God, which need not always wear a crown, but 
may have merely a pen behind the ear, or a pair 
of spectacles on the nose.—Vers. 12, 13. From 
the foreign land comes much suffering—first 
foreign sins, then punishment through foreigners. 
—A shameful fall into sin, and a frightful fall 
into misfortune—both invite to study.—There 
must also full into the valleys branches that have 
been broken off, that poor people may not think 
the great ones of the earth are freed from death 
and judgment.—When the punishments of God 
break forth, then such as can flee gladly make off, 
while they were not to be enticed out of the 
shadow of sin, in which they delighted them- 
selves.—God, shakes the luxurious tree from top 
to bottom, and then all that stuck to its branches 
fall off; and so they are struck off, since they did 
not allow themselves to be warned oft.—‘‘ How 
does the shadow of the rich vanish with the sun 
of prosperity, and with the shadow depart also 
the flatterers and panegyrists !” (Srck.)—He who 
chooses to be forsaken must become poor.—Fate 
can keep up the interest, but a rich man who has 
become poor is a woe-begone phenomenon for the 
world.—‘‘ How often do the goods of a rich man 
become scattered over the world after his death!” 
(Srcx.)— Discern false friends in adversity !— 
To cut, and peck, and aid in plundering the very 
person in whose prosperity men formerly basked, 
and whom they hardly knew how to laud highly 
enough !—‘‘So deeply is the friendship of the 
world rooted, and its caresses. So long as all goes 
well, friends and worshippers are readily found. 
But when that changes, all goes otherwise” (B. B.). 
Ver. 14. Precautions must be taken that the 
trees do not grow into the heavens. —All are born 
naked—no one comes in purple into the world ; 
but that is far from working so powerfully as the 
thought that the king wust die as the beggar.— 
Death the moral of the human fable.—‘‘ A mighty 
lesson for our time” (Ricur.).—Somewhat for 
eee who would see clearly upon the death of 
apoleon.—That there is to be a general judg- 
ment after this life is evident alone from death, 
which strikes all, even great men.—‘‘The con- 
sideration of the inevitable exit of all who live 
should beget moderation in pretensions. We 
take nothing with us of that which so many 
desire with such eagerness” (L.).—Vers. 15-18, 
Great fates cast forth also great shadows. —If our 
terrors did but lead us to the knowledge of our 
misery, as well as of the glory of God!—The 
grave unites all at the last.—‘‘The glory of the 
earth must become dust and ashes,” etc.—But 
who believes our report? may be said also here : 
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he who exalts himself shall be abased, and he wha 
humbles himself shall be exalted.—‘‘Thus God 
throws the loftinesses of men into one heap” (B. 
B.).—‘‘And so circumcision makes a distinction in 
death not, of course, that which is done in the 
flesh, but the circumcised heart; so that a cireum- 
cised person may have his place also among the 
uncircumcised, as, on the other side, uncircum- 
cised persons, who are not so in heart, may be 
counted as circumcised. At the close, however, 
the prophet writes the name ‘Pharaoh’ on the 
lid of the coffin” (Cocc.). 


On Ch. xxxii. 


Vers. 1, 2. How far otherwise have the court. 
poets ever and anon elegized!—The comparison 
with lions and dragons withdraws much that is 
human in respect to Pharaoh.—‘‘This robber- 
fish (?) and dragon, which with his feet troubles 
the streams, is like the beast that should ascend 
out of the sea (Rev. xiiil.). Pharaoh is hence the 
enemy of the chosen, a roaring lion, which 
troubles the waters of heavenly wisdom with the 
slime of human additions, so that they provide 
no proper drink for those who thirst for salva- 
tion” (H. H.).—‘*Should Christian kings be like 
lions and dragons? They ought to be the fathers 
of their country, caring day and night for the 
welfare of their subjects” (St.).—‘‘ Tyrants and 
the covetous are insatiable, and cannot be at rest” 
(Stcx.).— ‘‘Ah! how much misfortune can be 
brought about by a restless ruler! Therefore pray 
for a peaceful government of the kingdom” (Sr. ). 

Vers. 3-10. ‘‘The godless hasten to meet their 
destruction, without being afraid of it, but often 
secretly driven thereto by God” (H. H.).—*‘‘ God 
is the supreme hunter and fisher; He can throw 
upon the lions His toils, and upon the whales His 
net, to catch and destroy them” (W.).—‘‘God 
knows how to tame the untamed, to humble the 
proud, and to curb the fierce; who can resist His 
power ?”’ (Stox.)—To be rejected, if not thrown 
entirely away, is the end of the mighty after the 
flesh.—Corruption the last strophe also in heroie 
poetry. —‘‘ How mournful is it to be cast away by 
God!” (Srcx.)—Even the ass will plant his foot- 
step on the wounded dying lion.— What the rich 
boast themselves so much of is but a carcase, which 
those who live after them will divide among them- 
selves.—‘‘ After death, shame and reproach over- 
take the wicked and shameless” (H. H.). —Vers. 
5, 6. Overflowing for overflowing; for the waters 
of Egypt, now the blood of the hosts of Pharaoh, 
—‘*They who formerly swam in pleasures, shall 
by and by swim in their own blood” (Srex.).— 
Ver. 7. ‘‘The greatness of the calamity is de- 
scribed by the prophet from the sense of those 
whom the tribulation affects, to whom it seems 
as if the whole world were enveloped in darkness” 
(H. H.).—‘** The lights of heaven truly shine only 
for the happy ; the sun exists not but for the sun- 
lit eye” (H.).—‘*The godly sustain themselves 
in such circumstances by the thought that the 
Lord is their light, and therefore will not suffer 
the light of their heart to go out” (L.).—‘* But 
he who despises the light of grace, for him the 
light of glory also shall not shine” (Srcx.).—It 
is also dark, and the stars even fall from the 
heaven, when great, noble, important, eminent 
men, heroes, sages, lawgivers, governors, teachers, 
are carried off by death—or worse, when they fali 
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away into superstition or unbelief, ungodliness, 
injustice, and violence.—Ver. 9. ‘‘Many a fall 
leads to the elevation of others” (Sr.).—To be 
frightened is still not to be awakened, and 
awakening without enlightenment is spiritual 
tumult without spiritual life.—The grave, too, is 
an unknown land, and thither we are all journey- 
ing. Yet for faith there is a sun which rises 
upon it, that never goes down.—‘‘So the Lord 
loves to inspire terror, that He may break fleshly 
confidence” (H. H.).—Happy for him whom a 
sincere conversion has made secure against the 
terrors which seize upon the whole earth !—He 
who still has to fear for his soul, let him consider 
that the whole world can profit him nothing !— 
Every moment are we in danger of death, and 
consequently in sight of eternity. 

Vers. 11-16. If no other cure proves effectual, 
then God betakes Himself to the sword.—The 
method of salvation through blood and iron; but 
what is the state of society presupposed in con- 
nection with it!—The guillotine and the sword 
both do their work quickly, and bring what is 
before as it were under them.—Ver. 138. ‘It 
touches a miserly man much more nearly if his 
beast dies, than if his children are taken from 
him by death” (St.).—A stock of cattle a state 
of peace.—Vers. 14, 15. The stillness of the 
desert is indeed stillness, but it is not peace, any 
more than to flow ‘‘like” oil is the soft nature 
of the spirit.—There is rest in the grave, but 
much unrest thereafter, yea, more unrest, and of a 
worse kind than existed before.—‘‘There go the 
waters softly, as in mourning” (Umsr.).—But 








God knows how to set at rest a land and its 
creatures which have been plagued and misused 
by men. Where have the oppressors gone? They 
also lie still.—Lamentation does not take away 
the pain, but in the lamentation it lives on. 
Vers. 17-32. Whoever would gain a thorough 
insight into the dominions and powers of the 
earth, he must look down into hell.—The instruc- 
tive glance into hell.—The song of hel]l.—La divina 
comedia of Ezekiel.—The doctrine of Sheol as the 
doctrine of the state after death.—What does the 
Sheol of the Old Testament signify? (1) Ac- 
cording to its name, the demand of death on all 
persons and things, therefore the power of death 
over every individual person and thing; therefore 
that death is the wages of sin, the judgment of 
God’s wrath which takes- effect on the flesh. (2) 
As to the thing, it is the state after death as 
existence in a spacious grave; that is, notwith- 
standing the dissolution of the body and the 
separation of soul and body, a continuous life of 
the spirit, and that with consciousness and recol- 
lection—hence, according to the character of this, | 
in peace or disquiet.—Woe to him whom the 
doom of death precipitates into condemnation in 
death '—One can strike up no song to the living 
more unacceptable, yet at the same time none 





more profitable, than one about dying; should 
any one refuse to accompany it, it will still be 
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sung upon him.—He to whom the earth was all, 
when he sinks into the grave, all sinks with him. 
It is thus easily comprehensible how death 
stretches into the future, even into the grave, 
and how all appears as grave and graves.—Peopla 
and princes, Sheol demands both.— ‘‘ Only to the 
pious is the tomb a chamber where they softly 

sleep, a resting-place without pain and commo- 

tion, a mother’s bosom (as we are from the earth), 

a place of repose to lie down in” (Stcx.).—Ver. 

19. It will be so much the worse if one has been 
nothing but fleshly, for death seizes in a rough and 
frightful manner.—Ver. 20. The sword cuts inte 
the life, severs from life, sadly if also from God. 
For to die is what still goes on, to corrupt also; 
but to become lost for ever, that-is the death 
without end, to die for evermore.—Ver. 21. The. 
salutation of the dead toward the living when they 
die.—Ver. 22 sq. ‘‘ What is received into the 
human heart, finds its grave also there ; so round 
about the prince of death are his grave-places, 
wherein after.a spiritual manner he is buried” 
(Grecory).—The grave for the unconverted, the 
condemned, the perspective of the future world. 
—‘*The grave is very deep, even though in a 
material point of view it may be but a few feet 
down; it is deep enough to shroud all glory” 
(H.).—‘‘ Powerfully seizes the mind and humbles 
the pride the ever-recurring Z'here, when the 
subject of discourse has respect to a fallen king 
and his hosts. . . . We look upon a limitlesg 
field of graves, and it is remarkable and peculiar 
to our prophet, that he transfers the graves also to 
the lower world” (Umsr.).—‘‘ As the elect come 
from the east and the west, and sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
God, so the cast off find their way to the uncir- 
cumcised, to the pierced by the sword, in the 
depths below” (H. H.).—Here many graves, in 
the house of the Father many mansions.—The 
counterpart of the fellowship of believers upon 
earth, of the elect in heaven.—The lowest Sheol 
and the heavenly Jerusalem.—The earth is every- 
where indeed the Lord’s, but not all the dead die 
in the Lord.—Ver. 27. Men take with them into 
the state of the dead their knowledge, and along 
therewith the judicial sentence due to their 
manner of life.—Nothing is forgotten before God 
which is not forgiven.—The wrath of God re- 
mains on them, it is said in John. -.Ver. 31. ‘‘It 
is a wretched consolation which is derived from 
the circumstance that people see in others the 
same torments which themselves experience. 

And yet misguided mortals do really ecmfort 
themselves with it. It is a common necessity, 

they say; others have experienced the same, and 
are experiencing it daily,” etc. (H. H.)—The word 
of God, however, brings home to every msn at 
last the application: this is such and such an 
one; as we find written on the tombstones: Here 
lies N. N.—‘‘The Pharaohs prepare to swallow 
up without mercy: Jacob’s Shepherd laughs at 
them,” etc. (HILLER.) 
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B. SECOND PRINCIPAL PART.—OCu. xxxil.-xLvul. 


THE PROPHECY OF GOD'S MERCIES TOWARD HIS PEOPLE IN 


1,2 


10 
11 


12 


13 


14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


THE WORLD. 





I. THE RENEWAL OF EZEKIEL’S DIVINE MISSION.—Cu. xxxm. 


And the word of the Lord came to me, saying, Son of man, speak to the 
sons of thy people, and say to them, When I bring a sword upon a land, and 
the people of the land take a man from their borders, and set him for 
their watchman; And he sees the sword coming upon the land, and blows 
the trumpet, and warns the people; And any one hears the sound of the 
trumpet, and does not take warning, and the sword comes and takes him 
away, his blood shall be upon his own head. He heard the sound of the 
trumpet, and took not warning ; his blood shall be upon him, since, letting 
himself be warned, he would make his soul [nis tite] escape [would deliver it]. And 
the watchman, when he sees the sword coming, and does not blow the trum- 
pet, and the people are not warned, and the sword shall come and take away 
a soul [aman] from among them, he is taken away in his iniquity, but his blood 
will I require at the watchman’s hand. And thou, son of man, [asa] watch- 
man have I given thee to the house of Israel, and [so] thou hearest the word 
out of My mouth, and thou warnest them from Me. If I say to the wicked, 
Wicked man, thou shalt surely die, and thou dost not speak to warn the 
wicked from his way, he, the wicked man, in [on account of] his iniquity shall 
die, but his blood will I require at thy hand. But if thou dost warn a 
wicked man of his way, that he turn from it, and he does not turn from his way, 
he shall die in [onaccount of] his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul. 
And thou, son of man, say to the house of Israel: Thus ye say, saying, If our 
transgressions and our sins are upon us, and we pine in [on account of] them, 
how shall [can] we then live? Say to them, As I live, saith [sentence of] the Lord 
Jehovah, if I should have pleasure in the death of the wicked ! but in the 
turning of a wicked man from his way, that he may live. Turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways; and why will ye die, O house of Israel? And thou, son 
of man, say to the sons of thy people, The righteousness of the righteous 
shall not deliver him in the day of his transgression, and through [in the] 
wickedness of the wicked shall he [the wickea] not stumble i in the day of 
his turning from his wickedness ; and a righteous man shall not be able to 
live thereby [namely, because he is a righteous man | in the day of his sin. When i say 
of the [tothe] righteous, He shall surely live, and he trusts in his righteousness 
and commits iniquity, all his righteousnesses shall not be remembered, and in 
his iniquity which he does, in it shall he die. And when I say to the wicked, 
Thou shalt surely die, and he turns from his sin, and does judgment and 
righteousness :. If the wicked shall restore a pledge, shall repay what he had 
robbed, if he walks in the statutes of life, that he do no iniquity—he shall 
surely live, he shall not die! All his sins which he sinned, they shall not be 
remembered to him; he does judgment and righteousness ; he shall surely 
live! And the sons of thy people are saying, The way of the Lord is not 
right—but they, their way is not right! When a righteous man turns from his 
tighteousness and commits iniquity, then he shall die thereby: And when 3 
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wicked man turns from his wickedness, and does judgment and righteousness, 
thereby shall he live. And ye say: The way of the Lord is not right? Every 
one as his ways [are] will I judge you, O house of Israel.—And it came to pass, 
in the twelfth year, in the tenth [montn], on the fifth of the month of our cap 
tivity, the escaped from Jerusalem came to me, saying, The city is taken. And 
the hand of Jehovah was upon me [came uponme] in the evening before the 
coming of the escaped, and He opened my mouth, until he came to me in 
the morning ; and my mouth was opened, and I was no longer dumb. And 
the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, the inhabitants of those 
ruins on the ground of Israel are saying, Abraham was one, and he got the 
land for a possession, and we [are] many, and the land is given us for a posses- 
sion. Therefore say to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Ye eat upon [witn 

the blood, and ye lift your eyes [continuauy] to your abominable idols, and she 

blood, and shall ye possess the land? Ye stand upon your sword, ye do 
abomination, and pollute every one his neighbour's wife, and shall ye possess 
the land? Say thus unto them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, As I live, if 
they who are in the ruins shall not fall by the sword! And him that is in 
the field will I give to the beasts to be eaten, and they that are in the forts 
and in the caves shall die of the pestilence. And I give the land to waste 
and desolation, and the pride of its strength ceases; and the mountains of 
Israel are waste, that no one passes over them. And they know that I [am] 
Jehovah, when I give the land to waste and desolation, because of all their 
abominations which they have done.—And thou, son of man, the sons of thy 
people talk of thee beside the walls and in the doors of the houses, and 
speak one with another, each with his brother, saying, Come now, and hear 
what the word is which proceedeth from Jehovah! And they will come to 
thee as a people comes, and’ will be before thee [as] My people, and they hear 
thy words, and they will not do them ; for [but] in their mouth they are prat- 
ing loves [ever making love-songs, have wanton pieces in their mouth | ; their heart goes after 


32 their gain. And lo! thou art to them as a wanton song, beautiful of sound 
[voice], and one striking the chords well; and they hear thy words, and do 
33 them not. And when it comes—lo! it comes, then they know that a pro- 
phet was in the midst of them. 
Ver. 2. Vulg.: de novissimis suis—(licet ex infimis suis, ROSENM., vel de excellentioribus, LYRA). 
Ver. 3 Sept.: ... xal onwavy r. And, 
Ver. 4... . xas un Qudwtnrxs — et non se observavertt— 
Ver. 12. Sept... . dvouse dvomov ob un wane airov .. . duvnosras cabyyoi— 
Ver. 16... . iv adross Sycercs. 
Ver. 21. Sept... . dv 7. dwdexarw umvi—Vulg.: vastata est civitas! (Another read.: TIWY ‘NWP, Syr.) 
Ver. 22... . x. cuvexatioOy ics. 
Ver. 25. Another read. : 05°39"), fully. 
Ver. 26... . zoe dvne tov rAnoioy adrov Eusevo.rs— (Another read.: DVYwWY.) 
Ver. 28. Sept.: . . . duce ro fon elyocs Siamrogevolcevoy. 
7 Ver, 31... . 601 Pevdos ty +. cromats aitwy x. dmiow FT. LinoLaTOY avtav—Vulg.: guia in canticum oris sui vertunt tlloa 
st avaritiam suam— 


Ver. 32. Kat yin adros ds gavn parrngiov Hdugavov shaguocrov—Vulg.: quasi carmen musicum, quod suavt dul- 


sigue sono canitur ;— 
Ver. 83... . igovety Idou 4xe1— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


4. >. s question whether the last division of our 
book opens with this chapter. Kliefoth denies it 
from the contents, which point back to what pre- 
cedes, ch. iii. 17 sq., xviii. 20 sq. The third part 
must begin with ver. 21. In contrast to the foreign 
nations, ver. 2 associates this word of threaten- 
ing against Israel with the words of | threaten- 
ing against foreign nations previously given, as is 
done also in Isaiah and Jeremiah. Ch. xxv. 1- 
xxxii. 32 numbers thirteen words of God ; thereto 
belongs ch. xxxiii. 1-20 as a fourteenth, in order 
to make out the number 27. The contents, 


| threatenings and warnings, are not suited as an 
|introduction to the promises of the third part ; 
i while, on the contrary, they are quite proper as a 
conclusion to the preceding portions. Hengsten- 
berg also regards ch. xxxiii. 1-20 as the author’s 
‘conclusion, but to the whole of what precedes, 
‘namely ch. i.-xxxii. The text does not show 
‘the impossibility of Ezekiel having delivered a 
| prophecy to his people before the arrival of the 
escaped ; but the admitted résumé out of the 
preceding is no argument against the supposition 
of an introduction to the following, as we shall 
see, just as little as the want of a specification of 
time. For with reference to the latter point. 
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Hitzig justly points to the historical notice stand- 
ing in the middle, vers. 21, 22. Its importance 
for the present chapter, in fact, makes any farther 
indication of time superfluous ; as was remarked 
by Hiiv., who in this only goes too far, that he 
makes the revelations on to ch. xxxix. to have 
been imparted to the prophet in one night—the 
portion vers. 1-20 forming the somewhat earlier 
introduction revealed to him, and vers. 21-33 
attaching itself to the other very closely as a new 
introduction. : 

This chapter has first of all its relation to the 
transition portion, ch. xxy.-xxxii. In this re- 
spect it likewise has a transition character, 
which on one side gives indication of itself in 
this, that it, as also ch. xxy.—xxxiil., points 
back to the earlier part. For as the predictions 
of judgment upon those without are in some 
sense an appendage to the repeated, always in- 
creasingly definite prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, so ch. xxxiii. 2 sq., in what it says of 
the watchman-agency of Hzekiel, attaches an 
admonition for Israel to try themselves, in pre- 
sence of this activity of the prophet, whether 
Ezekiel had not dealt faithfully with his obliga- 
tion, or Israel with his warning; but especially 
as regards the exiled, the verses 10 sq. render 
conspicuous, in contrast with the despair of 
these, God’s will and procedure, and verses 17 sq. 
set forth these as being the right way. If people 
will not renounce every kind of a connection, 
for which there is no foundation, they will find— 
where now what was announced in ch. xxiv. 26 
sq. begins to enter—the supposition of a close to 
the past prophetic activity of Ezekiel, the pro- 
phecy of judgment, quite deserving of acceptation. 
It was a close proceeding out of as well as with 
that which had preceded. But by reason of the 
relation of this chapter, as now indicated, pri- 
marily to ch. xxv.—xxxii., is farther expressed 
its relation to the first main division, ch. i.-xxiv. 
On the other side, however, the transition cha- 
racter of the section ch. xxv.-—xxxii. (pp. 11, 12) 
is proved by that which is contained in these 
chapters of a preparatory, introductory nature to 
the second main division of the book. This is 
the case also with our present chapter. It might 
already be regarded as a preparation for some- 
thing new, that at the close with what precedes the 
call of Ezekiel is formulated out of it, and Israel 
is challenged to self-examination, as also to an 
acquittal of the prophet and a justification of 
God. The in part verbal reference of this chapter 
to ch. iii. and xviii., in vers. 2-20, certainly does 
not (as Keil supposes) set forth the call of Ezekiel 
for the future, but it contains a renewal of his 
divine mission. The connecting together of the 
two halves of the chapter is on no account to be 
regarded as ‘‘merely accidental.” ‘‘The two 
verses 25 and 26, just as ver. 15, alike point back 
to ch. xviii.; and on the other hand, that ver. 
106 is in accord with ch. xxiv. 23, cannot be 
overlooked” (Hrrz.). The full-toned charge in 
ver. 2: ‘‘Speak to the sons of Israel, and say to 
them,” suits well as a commencement, while ver. 
24 looks only like a continuation. What Ezekiel 
must say to the sons of his people (ver. 2) pre- 
pares for the opening of his mouth (ver. 22), and 
so introduces what is to be said in ver. 25. 
There can be no doubt that what is stated in vers. 
21, 22 is the fulfilment of ch. xxiv. 26, 27; so 
that the new, to which the verses 2-20 form the 
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preparation and introduction,—the prophecy of 
God’s mercies toward His people in the world,— 
‘is the second main division of the book. The 
passage, also, ver. 10 sq. explicitly directs the 
despairing to grace, while in the parallel passage, 
ver. 24sq., the stout-hearted are, on the contrary, 
pointed to the judgment ; so that the section ver. 
23 sq. speaks just as much of threatening as 01 
the opposite. 


Vers. 1-20. What kind of a sending of Ezekiel 
that was which is now renewed. 


Ver. 1. On what occurred in the twelfth year, 
after the taking of Jerusalem, on the evening or 
during the night before the escaped made his 
appearance, comp. at ver. 22, The address being 
to the sons of thy people (ver. 2), shows that he 
was now to turn from foreign nations to Israel 
again — although ay is still used, not py, as 


at ver. 31 for the first time. There is already 
a preparation made for the great turn which 
divides the book.—If an application to the 
fellow-exiles of the prophet is primarily to be 
understood, there is still a more general one 
indicated in what follows,—that to the Israel 
of the captivity the Israel at home were to be 
added, that Israel generally were to be con- 
templated. For with this also agrees ‘‘the house 
of Israel’’ in the application of the similitude 
(ver. 7), according to which the children of the 
people of the prophet were thought of in common, 
as those who were entering into one and the same 
condition (xj3), just as in the similitude itself 


‘‘land” is spoken of, and US placed quite abso- 





lutely (comp. xiv. 13).—The idea is first expressed 
figuratively, vers. 2-6, before Israel is put into 
the frame and hung on the wall (vers. 7-9).— PAR 


NANT, spoken generally, but not altogether 


hypothetically ; so, however, that the hearers 
should think of a case before them which had 
either actually occurred or was in the act of doing 
so. The enemy was on the way (Hirz., Gror.), 
was standing at the cross-way (ch. xxi. 26 [21], 
xxiv. 2). The turning of the matter into a simili- 
tude is peculiar to our passage, as distinguished 
from ch. iii. 16-21. Peculiar, also, is the trait in 
a manner necessitating a certain experience on 
the part of the hearers, that the people of the land 
in question, the men, were themselves to appoint 
the watchmen, whence, in case they did not give 
heed to him, they withstood and strove against 
themselves, and so should be the more convicted 
of their guilt and folly.— naypp, singular, but 
in a plural sense: from the end on all sides, the 


entire territory of the land; according to the 
suffix, to be understood of the whole community, 


with reference to anpd and pnd ons (Gen. xix. 
4; a ‘Kings Babe, Bid, Hiv., Tuch decide for an 
ellipsis ANP Ty}. —On MBY, comp. on ch. iii. 17. 
—Ver. 3. Corresponding to the fundamental idea 
of ney, TNT. — Biv of the clear resounding 


tone. That we are to think of a horny sort of 
instrument, if not one simply of horn, is evident 
from its being exchanged with pp, in Josh. vi. 





signal for the calling together of the people, in 
Num. x. 6, 7, from the sounding of an alarm at a 
breaking up. ere it is manifestly applied to the 
announcement of the enemy, for a warning or 
advertisement to the people (comp. ch. iii. Wi 


and pp. 72, 73). —Ver. 4. yowin pow, who 
hath ears to hear (Rev. ii. 7, 11, ete.).— Int for 
‘inn. —And the sword comes, when the sword is 


a-coming, and what is to be feared cannot be a 
matter of doubt. Ewaup: ‘‘so that the sword 
came and carried him away, then his blood,” etc. 
According to HENest.: because people are wont 
to carry on their heads ; according to others, the 
image is derived from sacrifice, in which the 
offerer transferred his guilt to his victim by the 
laying on of his hand (Lev. i. 4, xxiv. 14; Matt. 
¥Xvil. 25).—Ver. 5. The alone self-guiltiness of 
the individual is here made still more manifest. 
An explication without any need of the ‘5, for. 


—ja, as much as jwNra, ver. 4.—Hirzie: * Be- 


cause he let himself be warned, he has delivered 
his soul.” “m2 is here the participle. 


Ver. 6. The similitude has hitherto proceeded 
on the supposition that the watchman does his 
duty, because this is really the case in hand. 
But now the other supposition is made, that he 
has neglected what belonged to his calling.— yn, 


masculine, referring to yp).— Since only the soul 








which continues in sin is liable to death (ch. 
Eviii. 4, etce.), a wicked person is presupposed 
(as at ch. iii. 18) as the one that should be earried 
away ; it should be through his guilt, on account 
of it and in it. But while previously the guilt 
of his blood was simply his own, the blood-guilt 
of his disobedience in respect to the intended 
warning is now, without regard to his guilt 
otherwise and generally, sought at the hand of 
the watchman. It is to be observed that for this 


wr is used here, while we have yp at ch. iii. 


18, 20.—That the case supposed is only a pos- 
sible, by no means a real one, appears from the 
application made of it at Ver. 7 to Ezekiel—for 
the xeeracis the 2rodocis (comp. Heb. xiii. 17). 
At the same time is his installation as watchman 
to the house of Israel taken out of human hands, 
—in that case, when men appoint for themselves 
a watchman, the last-named possibility (ver. 6) 
might all the more readily take place, —and 
Jehevah carries back the watchman-office of 
Ezekiel expressly to Himself (I have given 


thee). — 'mypyr, such literally was the expression 


used of the call given in ch. iii. 17, so that we 
must think of supplying to the words marks of 
quotation ; therefore not importing that the 
prophet must thereby be instructed with respect 
to the future.—Ver. 8. The same as before, only 
with a still more emphatic address than at ch. 
iii. 18.—Ver. 9. So here again ; comp. at ch, iii. 
19 (Acts xx. 25, 26). 

Ver. 10. Since nothing of the neglect of duty 
which had taken place is charged upon the pro- 
phet, only the original direction given hiin is 
again literally repeated : the guilt must be sought 
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among the people, as was really the case, and 
indeed is clear from their own lips, as stated here. 


—ripxd, their saying is set over against that 


which had been said to the prophet in divine 
direction, according to which he must speak, 
their doing also in regard to the Lord, as they 
had known it from the prophet’s behaviour to- 
ward them, set over against his doing and acting, 
—Of what nature the divine mission of Ezekiel 
was from the first has been repeated (vers. 2-9) 
in the similitude and its explanation, and now 
(hence '>}538 repeated in ver. 11) there follows in 


what manner this mission of his is renewed to 
the prophet. A reference is made back to ch. 
Xvili., but the difference between what is said 
there and here must not be overlooked. While 
there no consciousness of guilt, no confession of 
sin, appears (xviii. 2), the predominantly re- 
eriminative work of Hzekiel has still produced 
so much effect that they now say: Our trans- 
gressions and our sins are upon us. But this 
consciousness and this confession tinges in the 
darkest manner the feeling of despair in regard to 
life. It is by no means for the purpose of ex- 
cusing themselves that the people appeal to the 
passage Lev. xxvi. 39. Consequently, the upon 
us is not to be understood as meaning: ‘‘ testify 
against us’? (ROSENM.), but as of a burden under 
which they are sinking (D.p1D3 ‘p33, comp. on 


ch. xxiv. 23, iv. 17). Those who represented 
themselves in ch. xviii. as expiatory -sufferers 
for their ancestors, here are pining away under 
their own burden, and that with reference to the 
prospect of life, likewise repeatedly opened up in 
ch. xviii. (vers. 23, 32). We must, therefore, 
take into account the pressure, were it only of the 
evil forebodings, the foreshadows of the event 
mentioned in ver. 21, if not the actual knowledge 
of the taking of Jerusalem ; so that in this also 
may be seen preparation, an introduction to what 
was to follow. 

Ver. 11. What for this despair in respect to 
life (i.e. deliverance, salvation, favour) was the 
declared mind and will of Jehovah in ch. xviii. 
23, 32, the same is here emphasized in the pecu- 
liar protestation : As I live, while there it is only : 
“Have I any pleasure?” or: ‘‘ for I have no plea- 
sure ’—see there also ch. xviii. 80, 31.—Ver. 12. 
We learn, however, that the question is about 
conversion: ‘‘ He combats despair only in so far 
as it is a hindrance to repentance. To afford 
mere tranquillity is not the aim of the prophet ” 
(Henest.). Comp. on ch. xviii. 20, where in 
like manner with reference to conversion we have 
this antithesis: ‘‘ righteousness of the righteous,” 
and: ‘* wickedness of the wicked.” Through this 


antithesis to yon x5, the expression Spiny nS 


becomes clear (Niphal) ; GusEen.: “‘he shall not 
be unfortunate.” His own righteousness no 
means of deliverance, so soon as he falls into 
transgression ; and wickedness, again, no neces- 
sary destruction, so soon as a change to the better 
comes. (jppim is likewise infinitive.) Because 


presently the case of the righteous was to he 

spoken of, it is said by way of introduction there- 

to: And a righteous man, ete. 43, in, through, 
T 


on account of his righteousness.— Ver. 18. Ta 
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the righteous man who continues such, assurance 
of life is promised. Confidence in one’s own 
righteousness (singular, as an actual quality), 
when one does unrighteousness (ch. ili. 20), may 
be on the one side, but on the ‘other side there 
will be no remembrance of the earlier righteous- 
nesses. Comp. ch. xviii. 24, 26.—Ver. 14. The 
contrast with the wicked. Here an address to 
such, because this is what is wished for ; comp. 
ch, xviii. 21.—Ver. 15. A lively form of speech, 
hence without the copula, an exemplification. 
Comp. in reference to it, ch. xviii. 7, 12, 16, 21, 
28, xx. 11.—Ver. 16. Comp. ch. xviii, 22. — 
Ver. 17. Comp. on ch. xviii, 24sq. The im- 
mediate occasion for blame is formed here by such 
a representation of the wicked (ver. 14 sq.) who 
repented, over the righteous who does unrighteous- 
ness. The fact alone that ‘‘a righteous man” 
could be spoken of before them in such a manner, 
more especially that turning, turning, is what they 
are called to, while they had placed their confi- 
dence upon ‘‘ the righteousness of the righteous ” 
(ver. 12)—if not their own, yet that which be- 
longed to them, descended to them as the people 
of God from their pious forefathers—that is the 
stone in the way of the Lord which the divine 
address takes away, in order to throw it to the 
quarter to which it belongs, namely, to the false 
way of Israel, which they had chosen for them- 
selves with their outward carnal self-righteousness 
in such and such religious observances. Vers. 
18, 19, however, do not simply repeat vers. 13, 14, 
but the two cases of the righteous and the wicked 
return again in the form which is the most 
appropriate for setting forth clearly and dis- 
tinctly the way of the Lord, and in which it 
strikes at first sight, and at the same time with 
reference to the command given: ‘‘ Return, re- 


” Hence not ynby MYA", as at ver. 
13, but ‘S30 PIS" Iw> (ch. iii. 20), and with 


turn. 


nothing farther p72 np}, namely, by these two 


parts: turning from his righteousness, which 
is left unnoticed, and doing unrighteousness. 


(ROsSENM. : Sy, collective.) Comp. ch. xviii. 24, 


26. The wicked throws light on this caricature 
of turning—a turning it also is, indeed, only to 
what is evil—by his, on the contrary, turning 
from his wickedness (in ver. 14 it is from “his 
sin”).—Ver. 20, as also ch. xviii. 29, repeats 
the charge for the purpose of making a suitable 
close. Comp. ch. xviii. 30 (ch. vii. 27). 


Vers. 21, 22. The fresh turn. 


The fact is now an accomplished one—Jeru- 
salem is taken (ch. xxiv. 25); and therewith we 
have, as had been foretold at the close of ch, Xxiv., 
not only the arrival of the escaped, but as the 
main thing the opening of Ezekiel’s mouth, that 
he might no more be dumb ~ This historical 
notice in the middle of the chapter is therefore 
the kernel of the whole: the renewal of the 
divine mission. of the prophet, over against the 
completed acts of judgment, now gives to his 
prophecy the expression of God’s compassions 
toward His people in the world, with which the 
second main division of the book is occupied. 

The indication of time which was to mark the 
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turning-point for the prophet (for Jerusalem waa 
overcome on the 9th of the 4th month of the 
11th year) teaches us to understand the expix. 
sions: ‘‘in the day,” in ch. xxiv. 25, or: ‘‘in that 
day,” vers. 26, 27, of what was to take place more 
than sixteen months afterwards. Hitzig regards 
it as ‘“‘very improbable that Ezekiel should first 
have received in January 586 the report of what 
had happened to Jerusalem in July 588;” and it 
place of considering that the text could not mean 
to speak of the report, he makes the prophet 
over and above ‘‘contradict himself,” inasmuch 
as, according to ch. xxvi. 1, 2, he had already in 
the eleventh year heard the report of the matter 
—which, however, is not necessarily rendered 
clear by ch. xxvi.—and then at the close he 
changes the twelfth year into the eleventh, which 
is supported by the Syrian translation alone. 
Hengst. justly remarks that the notice does not 
refer to the first report concerning the taking of 
Jerusalem, and then proceeds: ‘‘The news of 
such events spread with amazing rapidity. The 
intelligence, doubtless, arrived in eight, or at 
the most fourteen days at the abode of Ezekiel ; 
so that the difficulty is not removed by assuming 
most arbitrarily an error in the text, and putting 
the eleventh in place of the twelfth year.” The 
meaning of what was announced beforehand in 
ch. xxiv., and according to our verse had now 
actually occurred, is that in place of all reports — 
so fitted to awaken hope, yet traversing the way 
of the Lord with His people, always again 
paralysing their necessary conversion—which up 
to the last had arrived, a certain fugitive shall 
now speak, and, as an eye-witness, place beyond 
all dispute what had actually happened. The 
matter-of-fact voucher given into the hand of the 
exiled with this escaped one must have removed 
out of the path of safety what at least the strong 
walls of Jerusalem threw in the way of their 
turning to the Lord. For the meaning ascribed 


to pvdpn, to make one’s escape, get off through 


flight (Gen. xiv. 13), it is not necessary, with 
Hengstenberg, to suppose an ideal person, a col- 
lective, that is, ‘‘a band of exiles,” as Ezekiel 
had already intimated, ch. xiv. 22, 23, that a whole 
host of such fugitives would come to the exiles, 
“‘so that these by their miserable plight should 
be a living proclamation of the frightful cata- 
strophe through which they had passed.” Hitzig 
thinks that ‘‘ the fugitive may have escaped im- 
mediately after the bloodshed at Mizpah from the 
band of Ishmael (Jer. xli. 10); if not, which is 
improbable, only after the flight which ensued 
into Egypt.” J. D. Michaelis explains out of 
the remoteness of Ezekiel’s place of residence the 
so late arrival of the fugitive, especially consider- 
ing the frightful disorder that took place. 

Ver. 22. And the hand of Jehovah, ete. ; 
comp. ch, xxxvii. 1, i. 3. The effect of it was 
the opening of the mouth. But this latter can be 
virtually and actually distinguished. In thet 
respect the opening of the mouth of Ezekiel took 
place when it was commanded him that he should 
speak to the sons of his people, in respect to 
whom he had been dumb from the time indicated 
in ch. xxiv. He began to do so at ver. 1 of this 
chapter, to which, therefore, the expression con- 
cerning “‘the hand of Jehovah” brings us back 
—namely, that this hand had now removed from 
him his previous dumbness, so that he migh} 


CHAP, XXXIII. 23-25, 
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henceforth again speak to Israel, and should do 
so. J. D. Michaelis remarks quite correctly : 
“the prophet fell into ecstasy,” and the word 
contained in vers. 2-20 was imparted to him. In 
regard to the time, it is more precisely stated that 
the divine cause comes into operation on the 
evening before the coming of the escaped ; and 
parallel therewith was the effect, the opening of 


the prophet’s mouth, rye Na-ay, therefore in the 


interval between the evening and the morning. 
It was hence independently of the escaped that 
the prophet got a renewal of his commission, and, 
indeed, while there was combined with the re- 
moval of his previously enforced silence a direct 
positive revelation and communication. Through 
a divine movement and working, everything was 
thus prepared and introduced for that which was 
going to take place on the fugitive’s arrival. For 
the circumstance that on his actual arrival 
Ezekiel’s mouth was opened (*® mn is not to 


be regarded as an emphatic repetition for the 
purpose of connection with what follows, but in 
contradistinction to ‘B-nN mma), adds to what 


was done potentia, as it now also took place 
actu, so that the divine word, vers. 2-20, given 
with this aim, for this particular moment des- 
tined, was now also spoken to the people by the 
prophet; and in proof that he was no more dumb, 
he immediately proceeded to give the continuation 
of it (ver. 23 sq.). In ch. xxiv. 27 it was said 
Ezekiel’s mouth should be opened ‘‘ with” the 
escaped. In the wider sense, namely, at the 
same time, about the time, when the escaped 
should come, it took place in the evening; 
literally, it took place with him in the morning, 
and the renewed prophetical mission of Ezekiel 
began then in fact. [‘‘One may designate the 
following prophecies as the prophetically repre- 
sented victorious history of Israel, of the kingdom 
of God among men. The wonderful, truly great, 
and divine is set forth here as a contrast to the 
present. In the presence of death only resurrec- 
tion and life! The deepest humiliation of the 
covenant-people, their apparent annihilation is 
the path to their true greatness, nay, to their 
eternal glory.”—HA&v.] Hengst. remarks: ‘‘On 
the night before the arrival of the exile-band, 
which was doubtless announced the day before, 
took place the opening of the prophet’s mouth, 
the removal of the seal as it were from it. The 
impulse to speak to the people again asserted 
itself. The prophetic activity itself first com- 
menced after the exile- band appeared, the arrival 
of which was to form the ground for the receiving 
of the new disclosures. Only after the complete 
death exhibited before their eyes, the annihilation 
of all earthly hopes, could the announcement of 
the joyful resurrection be made.”” Comp. besides 
on ch. iii, 26, 27, and xxix. 21. 


Vers. 23-33. The Renewed Mission of Ezekiel in 
view of the State of Heart of those in Canaan 
(vers. 23-29), and then of those in the Cap- 
tivity (vers. 30-33). 

What sort of a mission that of Ezekiel’s was 
which was renewed to him, namely, to do the 
part of a watchman, to warn the people, we have 
already seen in vers. 2-9. Hence in the connec- 
tion of the following section with vers. 1-20 





things stand in their proper order, and it entirely 
corresponds with a continuation of the divine dis- 
course, that such a position of the prophet at the 
renewal of his divine mission first of all comes te 
an explanation with those who are still to be 
warned, to be threatened. The beginning of the 
divine word made known to Ezekiel corresponds 
very closely with that contained in vers. 8, 9. 
It is a complete misunderstanding on the part of 
Kliefoth, when he would not find ‘‘the inhabitants 
of these waste places,”’ as he renders, in the deso- 
lated Jerusalem, or in the desolated cities of 
Judah, or in the desolated land of Canaan, i.e. in 
the remnants of the people who still remained 
there, but drags into the text the exiles in ‘‘the 
certainly not too well cultivated regions on the 


Chaboras.” jan with the article implies de- 


molition, ruins of cities and houses. Huirzic: 
“these wastes,” less Jerusalem itself than the 
other cities which had been stript of their inhabit- 
ants (Jer. xxxiii. 13, 10), in which those who 
were without possessions (Jer. xxxix. 10) shared 
with the returned fugitives (Jer. xl. 12), having 
all at once come to great wealth of land, and were’ 
puffed up. Things were lying in a comfortless 
state; how do the hearts adjust themselves to the 
comfortless position of things? ‘‘That there 
were people who still, ever giving themselves up 
to illusions, thought that the judgment would 
not inexorably run its course, was proved by the 
revolt in which Gedaliah, the Chaldean governor, 
was slain” (Henest.). Comp. also the represen- 
tation in Neh. i. of the desolate condition of 
things, though an interval of upwards of a cen- 
tury had meanwhile elapsed !—As even in the 
time of Jesus they were always throwing them- 
selves back on Abraham (for example, John viii., 
Matt. iii. 9), so was it the case here. An argu- 
mentum a minori. Since to Abraham, an indi- 
vidual man, in his posterity the land was given 
for a heritage, the less they conceive could it 
possibly fail to them—namely, to keep the land; 
not so properly with Hrnest. to receive it again, 
for they do not give it up as lost—when in point 
of number they were many, and still more in the 
feeling of their souls they were without the 
knowledge of sin and the sense of guilt. In the 
words of Hengst: ‘‘they held themselves to be 
the true continuation of Abraham’s being, the 
bearers of the promise given to him” (Gen. xv. 
7)—the posterity in whom Abraham inherited it, 
to whom therefore it ‘‘was given.” ‘They 
overlooked: the wide gulf that stood between 
them and him; if they were Abraham’s children, 
they would have done his works.” (Comp. at ch. 
xi. 15. 

Yor 26, To eat upon the blood is explained 
by Keil as eating of flesh which has not been 
cleansed of the blood ; comp. Lev. xix. 26. ‘‘A 
fundamental law of the theocracy” (HAv.). 
The prohibition was given so early as at Gen. ix. 
4, There with respect to the shedding of blood, 
as the infliction of death, murder; so that it was 
aimed against the spirit of murder (HENGST.). 
Tarcum: ‘‘ You eat upon innocent blood.” 
From the blood a transition is made to the eat- 
ing. In Lev. xix. it appears in connection with 
the service of idolatry, as also here.—Ch. xviii. 
6, 15, ch. xxii, 3, iv. 27.—The question is re- 
peated in Ver. 26. To stand or place one’s self is 
= to support one’s self, therefore to place his 
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confidence thereon, which carries farther the 


shedding of blood. —7apin Inwy, feminine ; 


hence it has been understood of the women, 
with reference to immodest idolatrous worship. 
Hengst. points to ch. xiii. 17 sq. (‘The femi- 
nine character of the sinner is already indicated 
in Gen. iv. 7, where it appears unmanly to let 
sin conquer, instead of ruling over it.”) Hrrzie: 
} stands for p on account of the 7 following. 


Ch. xviii. 12, xvi. 50, v. 11. The abomination 
must, according to Hengst., be adultery ; ch. 
xviii. 6, 11.—In ver. 27, three punishments are 
placed over against 2 x 3 sins. The parallel to 
ver. 10—here referring to presumption, there to 
despair—is confirmed by: ‘‘ As I live” (ver. 11).— 
niaina (ver. 24) 3973, a play of words,—Ch. yv. 


17, xiv. 15, 21; 2 Kings xvii. 25.—njqyp, the 


mountain-tops, difficult of access; hence asylums, 
mountain-fastnesses, to which (as deeps to heights) 
the caves correspond on the other side, and which 
come into consideration as refuges from the 
sword and ravenous wild beasts, but not from 
the pestilence. (1 Sam. xiii. 6; Jos. Bell. Jud. 
i. 16. 4.) Oh. v. 17, xiv. 21.—Ver. 28. Ch. vi. 
14.—(Niph.) ch. xxx. 18, vil. 24.— 7 3)p jx, 


ch. xiv. 15, Cleared of men, even of passing 
travellers.—Ver. 29. Ch. xxxii. 15. 

Vers. 30-33. The reference in the preceding 
verses to the accomplished fact of Jerusalem’s 
overthrow is followed in Ver, 30 by a glance into 
the immediate surroundings of the prophet, as 
they stood related to his fresh mission. The 
position of matters was here full of consolation ; 
the consolatory work of Ezekiel must begin, the 
announcement of salvation is going to proceed. 
How do the hearts of the exiles feel in regard to 
this?) The prophet cannot speak comfort by 
means of Abraham, after the manner in which 
they comforted themselves in Canaan (ver. 24), 
He is ‘‘no servant of sin, but of the living God” 
(HAv.). A putting of the prophet right, tnere- 
fore, with respect to the men, such as that which 
fell to his lot at the outset of his mission, is en- 
tirely suitable also here for the new beginning 
and for the continuation even to the end.—And 
thou corresponds to the application, ver. 7.— 
pat (‘who talk among themselves;” they 


are presented to the prophet, as it were, with a: 
See there!—Henest.). Hitzig makes the matter 
too pointed when he expounds: ‘‘ Not who 
confer together upon thee, but who converse 
about thee as about a matter that is of no great 
interest to them.” On the contrary, J2 indicates 


a continuation of the discourse and a sense of in- 
terest, which Hiv. thinks cannot be understood 
otherwise than with a hostile feeling. Still less, 
however, accords with such an interpretation the 
regular assembling of the people about the pro- 

het, and above all, the impression which the 

lfilment of his predictions will probably have 
made upon them. He hence forms the beloved 
standing object of their plaudits— must have 


done so, we may rather say. hare sitting down 
by the walls (‘‘upon the divan,” HEnest.)—as 
much as: in secret, or within their houses. 


(Scarcely, as Hiiv.: ‘‘the sons, etc,, who speak 
against thee in the house, are thy opponents 
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secretly, and in the doors of the houses, in public, 
there every one acknowledges thee.”) ‘MN53. 


without, namely, standing under the gates o1 
doors of the house. And speak; this continues 
the action of the previous clause. The full 
form of expression likewise imports more than 
Hitzig will concede to them.—The words: Come 
now, etc., appear also to intimate that they must 
now expect something new, different from what 
they had been hitherto always hearing. But is it 
as at Hos. vi. 1? Would they only hear, as they 
say, and not also obey? not return to the Lord ? 
—The prophet must not deceive himself on this 
account, that his person is their daily theme 
within and without, nay, that they come in a 
manner to the word of the Eternal, as is described 
in Ver. 31, namely, ‘‘as the coming of people,” 
that is, like streaming multitudes, in vast crowds 
(‘fas on great solemnities,” HAv.)—to which 
is parallel ‘jy, in an emphatic manner designat- 


ing either: ‘‘My people” ironically, those who 
should be Mine—hear, but do not; or: ‘‘as My 
people,” that is, as if they would be My people, 
and still are not. Ewa.p: ‘‘as if they were 
the true community.” Or may it not be as 
Henest.: ‘so respectful, attentive, and ap- 
parently earnest and willing”? What they will 
not do is clear from ver. 11; the words of the 
prophet aim at the heart’s conversion.— D)33"3, 


Hirzic: ‘‘for the lovely is according to their 
taste;” but py mom? and py is certainly 


suggested by yyy wd. 


such as they liked, desired, longed for; hence they 
are only about the doing of that which is pleasant 
in their mouth, smacks agreeably to them. 
Gesenius, however, puts it: ‘‘ For with the mouth 
they do what is well-pleasing (to God), but their 
heart goes after their unrighteous gain.” Hengst. 
declares the meanings of ‘‘ loveliness” and 
‘*well-pleasing” to be without foundation, and 
renders: ‘‘they deal tenderly with their mouth,” 
properly: ‘‘they show ardour, affect in words an 
ardent love to God and His word, while the real 
inclination of their heart goes quite another way, 
is turned to mammon, the god of the Jewish old 
man.”’ Hiv. : ‘‘for lewdness they foliow with 
their mouth.” 3 y with Ezekiel (comp. at ch. 


xxiii.) and Jeremiah unquestionably denotes im- 
pure love, passionate desire, especially unchaste 
fleshly desire, whether as akin to éyarde, or to 
“gaping after” (gaffen), looking after, or to 
“‘snatching at” (Germ. happen), hoping for, 
earnestly expecting. So much is clear as to the 
meaning of the word; all besides is imported, or 
arbitrarily connected with it. p'93) (only in 


“Lovely things ” were 


the plural), however, occurs not merely in ver. 
31, but also in ver. 32 connected with >y%, song. 


What else, then, can it signify but ‘‘love-songs” 
(songs of impure love)? ‘To the fact that they do 
not the words of the prophet, which according ta 
their own confession proceed from Jehovah (ver. 


30), the Dywy M97 DADA Dip form a restric. 


tion: certainly they also do, they are at the 
doing in their mouth: as much as, with words, 
with the tongue. What is received by the ear, 
this in the mouth becomes love- songs; the 
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‘doing’ of that they make out of the words of 
God spoken by the prophet. Hence, after that in 
ver. 3] the expression O)33y has been explained, 


or more exactly defined, the statement: ‘‘and 
they hear thy words,” etc., is again resumed. 
So that their doing remains in the mouth; the 
heart does not participate in it, as is presently 
indicated when it is said that their heart goes 
after its covetous, fraudulent gain (yyy from 


yya, to make a cut; ch. xxii. 27, 12). Nay, they 


take such advantage of the words of God, which 
Ezekiel announces to them, that they turn them 
to their own account; whence it is not so much 
their warm regard for Jehovah, as Jehovah’s for 
them, which here comes into consideration. In 
some such way they treat the divine promises as 
loving declarations of a hot paramour.’ We are 
not, however, on this account obliged to interpret 
Dajy by: “frivolous jokes,” ‘‘ words of mockery” 


(with the Targum), or: ‘‘falsehood,’’ ‘‘ deceit,”’ 
with the older translations. Not that they 
would ‘‘ only amuse themselves,’”’ but more, they 
turn grace into wantonness (Jude 4). With 
them also, therefore, the matter concerns the 
substance of things, not so much ‘‘the lovely 
form ;” and they were perverting it to excess 
according to their heart’s lust. 

Ver. 32. According to Hitzig, >.yi must signify 


not song, but ‘‘ lovely singer.” Sin mp) does not 


necessitate that, for it may be referred to the fine 
tones of the song. But if it applies to the fine 
voice of the prophet, then it is to be understood 
that, after he has in 4%) been coupled with his 


prophecy (to which, however, the reference accord- 
ing to the connection must chiefly be made), he is 
thought of apart, and 43) 3M continues the 


reference to the prophet, without therefore con- 
straining us by this personal reference to under- 
stand > also directly and simply of him. 


oO (Hiph. of ay), with 433, signifies either 


to play well, beautifully, or to do so vigorously, 
bravely. Junius refers what is said to the pro- 
phecies of doom upon those who are without (ch. 
Xxv.-xxxii.). Hengst., in a manifestly modern 
fashion: ‘‘they rejoice amid the national im- 
poverishment at the admirable rhetorical gifts of 
the new classic” (!).—Ver. 33. This verse joins to 
the repetition of their not doing the prediction of 
their unfailing and so different knowledge of the 
prophet.—And when it comes, in a general sense, 
what he speaks; not the more special utterance in 
vers. 27-29, which at least does not sound like a 
song of loves, rather the prophecies which were 
now going to follow. Thus the tone with which 
this second main division of the book commences 
is different; not: they shall know that I am 
Jehovah, but as at ch. ii. 5, where the language 
employed was still of a general kind. (See there. ) 
—The ; behold it comes, points back to the cir- 
cumstance that the judgment on the people has 
actually come ; and as such a thing has come, so 
certain also shall the following discourses be seen 
to be as to their fulfilment. (Hirz.: the matter 
shall certainly come to pass which is the object 
of thine address. Hiv.: ‘And lo! it is already 














tuitilled ; this must signity, Jerusalem is fallen, 
and the truth of the predictions perfectly estab. 
lished.”) The experience is, however, a painfu} 
one, because the people’s impenitence will exclude 
them from the future salvation. What fa:-reach- 
ing and, at the same time, true prospective rision, ° 
even to the days of the Son of man! It had 
already been declared to them through the pro- 
phets in the midst of them ; so much the more, 
when He Himself actually came and spoke to 
them, did every pretext for their sin fall away, 
John xv. 22, 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS, 


Compare the Reflections at pp. 72, 73, and on 
- ch. xviii. 

1. ‘* Woe is me,” exclaimed the apostle, ‘‘if I 
preach not the gospel!” (1 Cor. ix. 16.) This is 
a lesson which belongs to all those who have had 
the care or oversight of others committed to them. 
With that is not to be confounded the circum- 
stance, that each individual has his particular 
gift from God, by means of which he can be pro- 
fitable to his neighbour. The general love de- 
mands that we should seek the salvation of each 
other, Jude 21-23 (Coccrrvs). 

2. In the office, calling, service which belongs 
to preachers, two things unite,—naimely, the ap- 
pointment through men, that is, in the present 
case, through the Church, as is implied in the 
similitude ver. 2 sq.; and that the Lord gives 
preachers to Jerusalem, as is said at ver. 7. 
Where this latter is not regarded, there the other 
also cannct be considered. If the civil magis- 
trate, hence the State, or private individuals to 
whom the patronage belongs, will assert for them- 
selves the vocatio ministrorum, they thereby 
ignore the Christian rights of the Church, just 
because they do not acknowledge the supreme 
right of God over His people. For it belongs to 
the Church to choose and ordain her servants, 
according to the order of Christ and His apostles ; 
and a particular community, although it may be 
locally formed, does not at all stand related to 
the whole Church after the manner that a single 
commune, as a section of the civic common- 
wealth, stands related to the State; but it is in 
respect to constitution the Church itself, which 
has its representation in the community as regards 
its full possession of life. Not otherwise appear 
to us the communities of the Acts of the Apostles 
and of the apostolic epistles. Hereditary rela- 
tions might well enough beget a temporary legal 
right of a historical kind, but really destitute of 
foundation, in so far as it is at variance with the 
fundamental rights of the Church, and can be 
proved to be the remnant of an antagonistic claim 
of rights, an unjust usurpation. We are not to 
speak with the Remonstrants of rights conferred 
upon the Church by the State in the matter of 
the vocatio ministrorum, since the State has no 
right to confer, because possessing none. And so 
the Reformation, if it found itself very much in 
the position, could not have the right, to erect a 
throne for the Cesareo-papal government of the 
Church, since the Church, having the right to 
govern itself, renounces itself when it gives up te 
the State, or to the persons in whom the «ivi! 
power concentrates itself, rights which are abso- 
lutely the Church’s own, which therefore the civil 
power cannot possess, unless these rights are té 
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be turned to foolishness. In every tyranny ex- 
ercised on the conscience, foolishness plays its 

rt. But the claim of right, which, since the 

eformation, has crept in for the conferring of 
rights which are against right, is of a piece with 
that of swmmus episcopus—whence the Papistical 
leaven of this title clearly appears. For it is 
Papistical doctrine in the general to ascribe the 
right of vocation to the bishops, if the Roman 
chair should not have granted special exceptions 
in regard to the election of pastors. When the 
limits of State-power have been formulated in 
this way, that it has to do with things -circa 
sacra, but not in sacris, it certainly does look 
odd enough that ‘‘a supreme bishop” should 
indeed inspect the walls of the sanctuary, but 
must not tread upon them. The experience of 
upwards of 300 years, however, has shown much 
else than the absurdity of the formula in question 
—has proved the neglected, though oft-repeated 
and powerfully expressed, warnings of Luther and 
of the symbolical books, against the intermingling 
of the spiritual and civil jurisdictions, to have 
been only too well grounded. And when the 
Reformed theologian Heidegger, in his Medulla 
Theologic, with the view of smoothing over the 
felly of that formula, would not have the over- 
sight and power of the State limited to the circa 
religionem et ecclesiam, but apostrophises the 
magistrate as dmorisros et ecclesie membrum ex- 
cellens, thereby giving him to participate in the 
power which belongs to the Church, and then 
ascribing to him the obligation of serving Christ 
and His kingdom, and of advancing this king- 
dom with the authority lent him by God ;—or 
when Burmann, also a Reformed theologian, enu- 
merates the ottices of the magistrate circa sacra, 
and among these reckons not merely the appoint- 
ment and ordering of the acts of public worship, 
so as to secure that all be done according to the 
word of God, and the providing a safeguard 
against ecclesiastical arbitrariness, and the inter- 
position on behalf of oppressed fellow-believers, 
and so forth, but also the suppression of errors, 
of heretics and heterodox, the reformation of the 
Church when it has become corrupt, ete.;—in 
all this we have a glance afforded us into a state 
of things which has actually existed, but which, 
and along therewith the alleged ground for such 
civil interferences, in spite of the so-called 
‘*Christian State,” has long since passed away. 
But what is to be matter of controversy with the 
State will, above all, have reference to the so-called 
church patrons, for patronage is really of Romish- 
heathenish origin, and has never at all, in con- 
formity with its proper sense, been Christianized 
as a juridical advocateship ; at least a good part of 
the Germanic feudal lordship has infused itself 
into this assumption of a right of private domina- 
tion. Now if, in opposition to all of this nature 
that is at variance with the self-government of 
the Church by means of the organization peculiar 
to her, a stand is to be made, and, in particular, 
‘he choice and calling of pastors are effected in 
“his way through men, there still is, as the other 
tractor, the Lord, whose body the Church of God 
is, and the right of the Church in its last source 
is the constitution granted by her sole Head, 
Christ. In consequence of this regimen principale, 
all are brethren who serve one another, the Lord 
alone has the supreme authority (theocracy or 
Christocracy); so that the Church, in respect to 
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‘its inner spiritual form, is no democracy, neither 
is it an afistocracy any more than a hierarcky, 
but a monarchy in the highest sense of the werd. 
Through the Holy Spirit, and by dint of such 
supreme invisible sovereignty, was Ezekiel sent 
to Israel, just as in ordinary circumstances the 
humblest village pastor is sent from the same 
quarter, whether it may be for grace or for judg- 
ment. For it is God’s good pleasure that 
through such service on the part of men the 
divine will in respect to men should be accom- 
plished (Eph. iv. 11 sq.); and the calling of a 
minister in any particular case will be perfect, 
where the internal through the Spirit corresponds 
with the external through the Church or Its 
organs. ‘ 

3. Ewald maintains that ‘‘the ultimate ground 
of all possibility of a true conversion stands in 
this, that in connection with the divine grace, 
which is ever working for good, a genuine pro- 
phet never fails, who, in perilous times announc- 
ing the pure truth, informs and warns all with 
dauntless, clear words.” Against enthusiasts and 
Schwenkfeldians it has not, indeed, been denied 
by the teachers of the Church, that God, if such 
had been His will, could also immediately as 
from Himself have converted and saved men; 
yet still the Church has always held fast the con- 
viction, that the public ministry and vocation to 
it in the Church is requisite by a hypothetical 
necessity, namely, with reference to the good 
pleasure and purpose of God. 

4, The prophets are to be reckoned among the 
‘*extraordinary ministers.” In the old Reformed 
theology, the extraordinary vocation was repre- 
sented as threefold:—(1) When God effects it 
directly through His voice, as in the case of 
Abraham, Moses, the prophets under the Law, 
John the Baptist, and the apostles; (2) when it 
takes place by announcement through a human 
instrumentality, as in the case of Aaron and the 
tribe of Levi, by means of Moses as the mediat- 
ing agency; (3) when the internal impulse of the 
Spirit drives in one direction or another, as was 
the case, for example, with the deacon Philip. 

5. Death is the wages of sin, and sin is the 
destruction of people; and so, by reason of the 
universal sinfulness, quite apart from particular 
charges of guilt, an absolutely sinless extinc- 
tion of life is not to be thought of; only re- 
latively heavier or lighter will the guilt weigh 
in particular cases. But beside one’s own guilt, 
that of each individual man, there stands upon 
the tablet of the Judge, as fellow-partakers there- 
of, human society in the general (through educa- 
tion, instruction, customs, etc.), and in particular 
its chiefs, as governors, princes, lords, teachers, 
etc., who should serve not merely as possessors of 
the dignity and éf office, but also as examples to 
be looked up to in whatever place they may be. 

6. ‘‘This is, however, the brightest and most 
glorious distinction of the prophetic calling, to 
proclaim the joy of the Creator in connection 
with the life of the converted sinner ” (UMBREIT). 

7. We have not on this account to despair of 
life, because knowing that we are in the midst of 
death. For this knowledge of death excludes 
only the thought of life, as that which might 
still be in ourselves, and could proceed out of us; 
but such knowledge by no means takes from us, 
it rather brings nearer, the prospect of life out of 
ourselves, namely, in the living God. The con: 
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version from sin to God, as also from all dead 
works of a simply legal nature, or of self-right- 
eousness, is herve a burying in regard to the life 
which is merely man’s, while in reality it is the 
way of that life which God gives, and which He 
Himself is. 

8. ‘Conversion, internally considered, is the 
change of a man’s state of mind into conformity 
with the will of God—a change, therefore, in 
which his internal feeling cannot be alone opera- 
tive, but in which that effects his transformation 
in the power of God, which is the moving impulse 
from a higher power in respect to what he is going 
to be. But owtwardly it appears as the complete 
reformation of his behaviour, since he turns from 
a direction toward the world into a direction to- 
ward God. The change which takes place in his 
state of mind in all the elements conditioning it 
becomes manifest in the transformation of his 
life. This change of mind is as to its nature a 
single decisive and deeply conscious act—the act 
of the whole inner life; but precisely on this 
account not the isolated occurrence of a single 
hour, of a particular frame or deed, though it 
frequently also comes to its highest manifestation 
in a particular hour, frame, or deed. It is not 
an abstract single change, but.a revolution rest- 
ing on a concrete single change, on a definite 
tufning-point, an always renewed and always 
more deeply penetrating and pervading revolu- 
tion, which is quite fitly designated by the term 
conversion. It is the everlasting deed of the 
man in the power of his God with reference to the 
old life” (LancE, Pos. Dogmatik). 

9. ‘‘Evil ways are pot only the bad ways of 
wicked works, but also the false ways of right- 
eousness. Nay, it is above all important, that 
whoever will live should turn from his own 
wisdom and fancied power, as if he could sanctify 
himself to God, and give Him the glory, and re- 
ceive from Him justification by grace” (Cocc.). 

10. Because conversion of heart, sincere con- 
version, can at any moment savingly interrupt 
the course of development of sin, which would 
otherwise run on to its consummation in the 
judgment of death, so the disobedience of unbe- 
lief toward the alluring word of grace must be 
regarded as the sin unto death. 

1l. ‘‘ When it is said that God has no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked, it must be 
understood after this manner, as if He were not 
inclined to give pardon to the penitent. God 
does not delight in judgment in such a way as 
not to delight in the justification of him who 
repents; as if repentance in faith on the word 
which promises grace to the sinner were of no 
account with God, or as if there were no right- 
eousness of God available through which the 
penitent might obtain salvation. This word 
very clearly shows that there was no necessity for 
Israei pining away in their own sins, or in those 
of others, if they were but themselves in the 
right way. For whenever they turned from 
their evil way, life was thenceforth prepared for 
them. Whence it follows, that for that life neither 
a temple nor a state was requisite, so that those 
only should pine away of worldly sorrow who 
have their glory in these carnal and earthly 
things; whereas for such as would bend their 
hearts to believe in God, there should be no 
wastivg away in their own or their fathers’ sins, 
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life in hope, and should not feel the want of 
state-support or temple or priesthood, and carnal 
things of that sort, but should find all laid up 
for them in God, who would be mindful of His 
covenant with Abraham, and provide the Seed in 
which the Gentiles were to be blessed” (Cocc.). 

12. ‘‘The greatest danger that can arise out of 
suffering is that a man should misunderstand 
his Maker ; one of the hardest problems for the 
servants of God is to bring reason into the suffer- 
ing” (HENGST.). 

13. The law in the Old Covenant dirécted its 
chief attention upon sin. The knowledge of sin 
must be for men the result that came out of all 
those imperatives, ‘‘ Thou shalt not,” and ‘* Thou 
shalt.” Hence the prophets in their relation to 
the law could, in the first instance, pursue no 
other aim than to set forth men as sinners. Sin 
remains as the mark of interrogation behind the 
righteousness of the righteous. As the conflict 
between the law and the carnality of man is not 
closed by the law, the doing of what is right 
according to the law may acquire for any one the 
predicate of a righteous person, but it will always 
only in particular cases be done aright according 
to the law; the righteousness out of the law 
must be ‘‘righteousnesses,” specific tpya vou0v— 
such as, for example, are mentioned in ver. 14 
sq. (and in contrast therewith ver. 25.sq.). So 
that there is a righteousness of the righteous, 
vers. 12, 13, 18, while still man does not see 
himself placed through the law in the position of 
a perfectly happy relation to God, freed from 
guilt and the curse of the law. It is not, how- 
ever, knowledge alone of his sins and knowledge 
of himself as a sinner which the law gives to 
man, but along therewith the knowledge that the 
righteousness, the reality of which corresponds to 
God, which is the righteousness of God, must 
come as a revelation outside the law from God 
Himself through grace. 

14, That with the completed fact of the over- 
throw of Jerusalem the silence of Ezekiel should 
be brought to an end, and he should be no more 
dumb—this circumstance lent to the fact in ques- 
tion a special character, caused it to appear so 
much the more in a peculiar light, as a parallel 
must be provided for it. Accordingly, it not 
merely seems as if Jerusalem must have fallen, so 
that salvation might with open mouth be pro- 
phesied, as the starry orbs of night disappear 
before the rising sun, but it was in reality so; 
and parallel with this first destruction, the last 
destruction of the Holy City, and the total dis- — 
persion of the people throughout the Roman 
world, on the one hand, made room for the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles at the table of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and on the other, caused the 
gospel salvation to be preached to every creature. 
Jerusalem became then thoroughly desolate; but 
John saw a new Jerusalem coming down out of 
heaven. The Jews have been scattered abroad 
everywhere, but the Israel of God are being 
gathered meanwhile from all the ends of the earth, 
on the ground of the prophetic word, rendered 
more certain through the fulfilment certified by 
the apostles. 

15. ‘‘ Neither danger, or, more correctly, the 
anxious concern and dread about danger, such as 
we can well imagine to ourselves, nor any other 
hindrance, must be permitted to throw itself like 
an insuperable wall in the way of a servant of 
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warned still doés not fall guiltless, for his 
security, carelessness, etc., were the occasion of 
his fall.—Contempt of danger is therefore no 
true courage.—Hytry one must carry his soul as 
in his hand,—‘‘ What a mournful condition is it, 
when the Churh does not watch, the State does 
not protect, the house does not admonish!’ (Stcx. ) 

Vers. 7-9. ‘‘ Natural life and soundness of 
health are indispensably necessary to an ordinary 
watchman, and not less necessary are life and 
strength in the inner man to a spiritual watch- 
man, Lam. ii. 14” (LaANneE). ‘‘ With a spiritual 
watchman there must be found a spiritual life, a 
spiritual light, a spiritual wakefulness, and duti- 
ful fidelity in all parts of his office” (St.).—As 
the prophet on the mouth of God, so the preacher 
is dependent on the word of God. He has by 
this to prove every word of man; on this last 
his office has no dependence.—The apostle 
pleads in the stead of Christ, 2 Cor. v. 20.— 
‘Mark, Christian hearer! For God’s sake, and 
because God wishes it, thy teacher must warn 
thee. Therefore be not wroth with him; if thou 
shouldst be so, then be assured that it is not with 
him, but with God, that thou art enraged, Gal. i. 
6,10; Deut. xviii. 19” (Sr.).—Sympathy may 
be cruelty ; everything at the right place and at 
the right time.—Love can cover the sins which 
are committed against us, but never can call evil 
good.—Whosoever despises him that is sent, fails 
in respect also to Him that sent him.—But they 
are no servants of God who flatter the ungodly. 
—(Comp. Homiletic Hints on ch. iii. 17 sq.) 
‘‘The warnings which teachers have failed to 
give afford no justification to the wicked before 
God, tor God warns them Himself in His word, 
Luke xii. 48 ” (Sr.).—‘‘ A more intolerable judg- 
ment comes upon Chorazin and Bethsaida than 
upon Tyre and Sidon” (Herm-Horr.).—‘*‘ The 
position of the servants of God is certainly not a 
comfortable one, since they have to dwell among 
those who are called briers and scorpions, and are 
likened even to lions; whence they do not get off 
without pricks and wounds” (Srcx.).—‘‘ But the 
preaching is not enough which consists simply in 
the word. An evangelical watchman must teach 
conscientiously and live holily”’ (H. H.).—Even 
when the preacher's conscience is free from guilt 
in regard to the ungodly who perish in their sins, 
what a sorrow does it occasion in the life of the 
preacher when he has to see the impenitent die 
in their sins!—The pain connected with the 
preacher’s office, which the world understands 
not.—‘‘I would not willingly be saved without 
you” (AUGUSTINE). 

Ver. 10. All in the end feel sin, but they hate 
it not.—‘‘The way of the unconverted in this 
respect is to look rather to the temporal than te 
the eternal life” (Sr.).—To despair, instead of 
turning to God, is but another form of the pride 
that is in the human heart.—Despair is another 
kind of impenitence.—How contrasts touch one 
another! The godly also are sometimes on the 
brink of despair— David, Ps, xxxviii., and Cain, 
Gen. iv.—‘*That punishment should always be 
heavier to us than sin!” (StcK. )—He who would 
justify himself would perhaps throw the blame 
even upon God.—God always deals unfairly 
with the wicked, as they think.—‘* When God's 
judgments break forth, then men readily remem- 
ber their sins” (Srox.).—‘‘One must hate six 
before one can live” (B. B.).—He whose sis 


God. This is no apology worthy of a prophet, 
‘I labour in vain; I preach to deaf ears;’ but 
in season and out of season is the work to be 
carried on, and sinners to be admonished. No 
one must bury his talent (Matt. xxv.). And this 
holds equally with respect to magistrates and 
heads of families” (LAVATER). 













HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1. ‘‘We men are daily and always anew 
to be reminded of our obligations, for individu- 
ally and collectively we are slothful and negligent 
men” (Stcx.).—Vers. 2, 3. ‘‘ How profitable in 
dangerous times is the guardian care of watch- 
men! They must not, however, betray the con- 
fidence of the community, and must have open 
eyes, in order that the people of the Lord may 
not be taken by surprise. But when the Lord 
does not keep the city, the watchman waketh in 
vain, even though he does not fall into sleep” 
(LuTHER).—‘‘ The sword is the judgment, but the 
trumpet the holy gospel; the man who spies and 
watches is the bishop, whose part it is to preach 
and testify of the future judgment” (CLEMENT). 
—Sollicitudo ofictum prelati est, non celsitudo 
(BERNARD). — ‘* The calling to the office of 
preacher is twofold—one immediate, the other 
mediate ; the former is from God, the latter from 
man, Acts xxvi. 15, 16, vi. 5” (CrR.).— ‘* Who 
would choose a blind man to be the watchman of 
a city? How could he see the danger and give 
warning of it? How unreasonable is it, there- 
fore, to appoint a spiritually blind or unconverted 
man to be a teacher! He does not at all see the 
danger, and how can he give warning? Isa. lvi. 
10, 11; Matt. xv. 14” (SrarKE).—The office and 
work, the service and fidelity of a right bishop or 
overseer of the community.—The profitableness 
and blessing of fidelity; on the other hand, the 
injury and curse of unfaithfulness.— ‘‘The im- 
portance and responsibility of the prophetic call- 
ing” (Umsr.).—‘‘ Although in the present day 
ministers are chosen and ordained to church em- 
ployment by men, yet may such human choice, 
when it is rightly gone about, be also termed 
divine. But since it is God whoassigns ministers 
their place, He ought to be entreated to send true 
and good ministers to His people” (LuTHER). 
—‘‘ What sort of a watchman would he be who 
should keep silence about the breaking out of a 
fire, because he would not rouse people out of 
their sleep? And so, what sort of teacher would 
he be who shoukl remain silent at the sins of 
the ungodly, that they might not be disturbed in 
their sleep of security?” (St.)—‘‘ No blind man, 
nor dreamer, nor drowsy sleeper, is fit for an 
office which takes its name from wakefulness ” 
(BERt. Brs.). 

Vers. 4-6. To let one’s self be warned, what a 
profitable, serious, and yet very much neglected 
piescrintion !— ‘**Ask those who have gone to 

ell ; they will in a body give thee for answer, 
We would not take warning” (Srox.).—The dis- 
regarded or despised warnings from youth up.— 
Men can but warn, they cannot deliver.—The 
power and the weakness of our love.—‘‘I hear 
the seeege well enough, but I want faith.’— 
Ver. 6. Of the watching which is enjoined upon 
ourselves: ‘‘ Watch, for ye know not,” etc., we 
are not relieved by the obligation which lies upon 
‘he watchman. Hence he who is overtaken un- 
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keeps him away from God, loves his sin more 
than his lite. Why will yedie? God, therefore, 
always asks again.—‘*‘We must not despair of 
God’s compassion, but turn ourselves toward it” 
(Stcx.).— When the Holy One swears, He lets 
Himself down to the lies, the faithlessness, and 
fickleness which prevail on the earth. He comes 
before the judgment-seat of men, and bears 
His testimony against sinners who would die, — 
Unbelief must be ashamed and dumb, or be 
compelled to pass sentence on itself.—‘‘ He does 
not swear by His love, of which the smaller 
number only have some feeling; but that He 
lives all know” (B. B.).—Indubitable as the love 
of God is, yet not the less necessary is conversion 
for men.—Seek no back-doors, no bribery of the 
saints, no hushing up of the conscience with 
pious forms of speech; but go straight into the 
heavenly kingdom, as the prodigal son made for 
his father.—‘‘We can think nothing good of 
ourselves; our whole salvation is hence a divine 
work” (H. H.).—The living God wills life, and 
also gives it to those who will; but unless men 
also wish it, He certainly does not give. To 
work this will, to lay the will of the flesh to 
sleep under God’s word—this is the aim of the 
universal grace, z.e. the grace which God offers to 
all men through His word. But where the will 
has been wrought, there will also the performance 
be made good, according to the good pleasure of 
God; so that our conversion is not only His 
requirement, but also His working, although the 
deed. is man’s. 

Vers. 12, 13. (See Homiletic Hints on ch. xviii. 
24, 21 sq., 26, 27 sq.)—Righteousness from works 
does not preserve and save men.—It is not the 
vighteousness of the righteous that is the ques- 
 vion, but the righteousness of God, which is mani- 
yested indeed in the law, but does not come out of 
vhe law.—The righteous who are such by faith 
will live, and will live in their faith.—One must 
begin, but one must also continue to the end.— 
Unfaithfulness smites its own Lord.—The truly 
righteous also know of failings, but not of falling 
away.—Not that we are evil by nature is what 
finally condemns us, but that we remain evil in 
spite of the goodness of God, which seeks our 
conversion. —‘‘ No true penitent needs despair on 
account of his old sins, nor faint because of them, 
Ps. xxv. 3; Matt. ix. 2” (Cr.).—‘‘In true con- 
version it is not enough that there be a breaking 
off of some sins, but of all, Isa. i. 16; Jas. ii. 10” 
(STarKE).—‘‘ But this is the true life, if one 
can say with Paul: I live not, but Christ liveth 
in me, Gal. ii. 20” (Srcx.).—Trust upon one’s 
own righteousness is not faith, but trust upon the 
righteousness of God in Christ. Not assuredly 
the letter of our righteousness, but the spirit of 
that imputed to us, brings the assurance that we 
are children of God, and shall also remain such. — 
Ver. 14.sq. The voucher for the reckoning here 
furnished by means of the thief on the cross.— 
Conversion of heart, of conduct, of life.—The 
separation from sin is effected not only by the 
forgiveness of all our sins and of our sinful state, 
but also by a walk in all goodness after the Spirit, 
who now begins His ascendency.— ‘‘ Man _be- 
comes free when in his conscious want of freedom 
he gives himself up to the free-making God” 
{LancE).—The improvement of the life shows 
that things have become better with a man, that 
Goé has taken an interest in his soul, in order 











that it might not perish.—Ver. 17 sq. (Homi- 
letic Hints on ch. xviii. 25-29.) ‘* More than 
five years intervened [viz. between this and the 
similar utterance in ch. xviii.], and the people 
had still not got a step farther. Thus God Himself, 
by His example, teaches all parents, guardians, 
etc., patience. And we should much more 
exercise patience when we think of our own sins 
and of God’s patience with us, but should also not 
be weary of watching and warning ” (ScHMIEDER). 
—‘‘ An honest man has still much more faith in 
the world thaw God Himself, Gen. xix. 14” 
(St.).—God’s way is right even when He, nay, 
just because He does not allow the righteous to 
be righteous, and does not leave the sinner to 
perish.—Let him who thinks that he stands 
take heed that he do not fall!—Do this, it is 
ever again said, and thou shalt live.—Good 
works are productions of God, in consequence 
of the will having been set free by Him from 
the doing of evil to the doing of good. —The last 
day will make it clear that God’s way has been 
right. 

Vers. 21, 22. ‘The opened mouth of a servant 
of God is his frankness, the contrary is trimming 
and flattering; and it is also distinguished from 
sarcastic witticisms, evil speaking, and insult. 
The servants of God should be frank in speech; 
yet not like insolent fellows, who believe they 
may say everything because no one can contradict 
them, at least when in the pulpit ” (LuTHER).— 
God’s word will take effect at last; woe to him 
who then finds that he is a stricken man, who 
should have long ago recognised himself to be in 
that case !|—-‘‘ At last it comes, what men would 
not believe” (Brru. Bis.).—Our silence and our 
speaking are both of God.—‘‘ In the time of God’s 
long-suffering, which sinners abuse, the righteous 
must often be silent till the judgments actually 
take place” (B. B.).—Ver. 24 sq. The deceitful 
conclusions of self-love.—The hereditary nobility 
in its foolish pretensions.—‘‘ Of” Abraham mat- 
ters nothing, but to be like Abraham is what is 
needed.—Woblesse oblige.—Walls, cities, go 10 
ruin, but a fool will still plant himself on the 
ruins, Prov. xxvii. 22.—‘‘ What is promised to 
faith, unbelievers will often be found appropriat- 
ing to themselves” (Srox.).—The hope of the 
ungodly must come to shame.—When the mask 
falls from the hypocrites, then will the beast of 
prey which lay behind become manifest; and we 
shall all be made manifest before the judgment-. 
seat of Christ; then the masquerade will be out.— 
There have not only been persons bearing merely 
the name of Jew, but there still are, and always 
have been, plenty of nominal Christians. —Our life 
must not belie our profession, else in our claim to 
the inheritance of the saints we shall reckon with- 
out our host.—Holy ruins are relics on which 
there is no inheritance.— Ver. 26. The natural 
man stands upon nothing else than his sword.— 
«Tn relation to sin men ought not to be womanish, 
but women to be manly” (HENesrt.).— Ver. 
27. The divine vengeance does not need to rush 
upon its victim from behind in order to lay hold 
of him, nor does it require to make a long and 
laborious search after him ; but where he has fled 
to and fancies himself hidden, whether it be in the 
heights or in the depths, there the vengeance of 
God lies in readiness, and has been expecting him 
to come to it.—In the end we all come to God— 
alas! that so few should fall into His arms, while 
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so many fall upon His sword !—If the wild beasts 
of passion do not tear a man, the pestilence of 
his natural corruption will gradually consume 
him.—Ver. 28 sq. Desolate shall it be at last 
about every ungodly man ; for as the heart is, so 
is the life. First of all sin desolates; then come 
desolations through death ; finally, we pass into 
the desolation of an eternity without God.— 
The knowledge of the Eternal many times the 
most terrible humiliation in what is temporal.— 
Ver. 30 sq. ‘*It is suspicious when people praise 
the fineness of a preacher’s voice, address,” etc. 
(Ricut.).—Ezekiel shows that this is what may 
happen even with earnest and godly preachers, 
for what is there from which man cannot suck 
sugar ’—‘‘ Externally to hear God’s word, men 
will often encourage themselves, but not through 
God’s grace to reduce it to practice, Jer. xlii. 
1, 2” (Sr.).—Merely to hear, without doing, 
makes all preaching unprofitable-—How marty 
unwashed mouths wipe themselves clean on 
the servants of God!—Strange that sermons of 
rebuke should be more attractive than grace- 
sermons! It shows that the gospel requires a 
much greater earnestness of spirit than the law. 
But men would still always rather be smitten 
than caressed ; they think, perhaps, that in the 
love there is too much of design. If one has 
been struck by the cudgel, it is still possible to 
preserve one’s heart and head; but Hove leaves 
nothing to one’s self, it demands all—the whole 
man, and the whole life.—‘‘Shun the society of 


mockers, for nothing that is good can come of 





these” (Srcx.).—‘‘They only praise the elo- 
quence, they do not trouble themselves about the 
matter, unless it be that it does not directly con- 
cern them, but the heathen, ch. xxv. sq.” (B. B.). 
—A measure for judging of the flocking to mis- 
sion festivals. —‘‘ There will always be hypocrites, 
who hear, indeed, but do not—yea, do quite dif- 
ferently from what their hearing should lead 
them to do. But God knows the thoughts of the 
heart, and looks upon all the ways of all men, 
and in His own time will avenge the despite 
done to His servants upon their despisers. 
Finally, we should not suffer ourselves to be en- 
tertained with God’s word as with music. God 
does not play in His word that we may dance” 
(LuTHER). —To hear, but also to obey, that is the 
main thing.—Mere habit as regards the hearing 
of sermons makes people indifferent, and at last 
stupid.—The Lord preserve us from empty pews, 
but still more from stupid hearers, who only 
wish to show their Sunday clothes, and to have 
been in church !—How readily may a preacher 
deceive himself regarding his hearers !—God read 
here to Ezekiel a lecture on homiletics.—Pious 
sentimentalism, also, is spiritual adultery.—So 
must God to-day still be Love, since thus only 
can the world quietly remain the world, which 
He has loved so much.—The ‘‘dear God” (liebe 
Gott) the love-song of people of the world.— 
Satan goes with us into church.—Kdification and 
the capacity for it are two different things.—A 
true prophet will always leave behind him the 
impression of a true prophet. 


II. THE DIVINE PROMISES. 


1. AGAINST THE SHEPHERDS OF IsRAEL, OF THE SHEPHERD KINDNESS OF JEHOVAH TOWARD His 
FLock, AND oF His Servant Davip (CH. XxXxIv.). 


1,2 


And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying: Son of man, prophesy 


upon the shepherds of Israel, prophesy, and say to them, to the shepherds, 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Woe to the shepherds of Israel, that were 


3 feeding themselves ! 


Should not the shepherds feed the flock ? 


Ye ate the 


fat, and clothed yourselves with the wool; ye killed what was fed ; ye fed not 
4 the flock. Those which became weak ye have not strengthened, and the sick ye 
have not healed, and the wounded awl eh ye not bound up, and the driven 


away have ye not brought back, nor loo 
5 and with rigour have ye ruled them, and with oppression. 


scattered, because [there was] no 
6 tures [for meat to all beasts | 


My 


flock, upon all mountains, 


ed after that which was lost [perisning], 
And they were 


shepherd, and were for food to all living crea- 
of the field, 


and they were scattered. They wander, 


and upon every high hill; and upon tke whole 


face of the earth have they been scattered, My flock, and there is none that 


7 seeks after, and none that looks after. 


8 of Jehovah. As I live—sentence 


Therefore, shepherds, hear the word 
of the Lord Jehovah—Because My flock 


has become for a prey [for booty], and they have become, My flock, for food to 


all living creatures of the field, because 
shepherds have not sought after My flock, 


[there was] not a shepherd, and My 
and the shepherds fed themselves, 


9 and fed not My flock: Therefore, ye shepherds, hear the word of Jehovah ; 


10 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Behold, 


I [am] against the shepherds, and 


demand My flock from their hand, and cause them to cease from feeding the 


flock ; and the shepherds shall no more feed themselves ; and I deliver 


My flock out of their’ mouth, and 


11 them. For thus saith the Lord J ehovah 


snatch 
they shall not henceforth be for ‘hod - 
: Behold, I, I [am there], and seek for 


12 My flock, and inspect [serutivize] them. As a shepherd inspects his flock, in the 
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day that he is amongst his flock, the scattered [she p], so will I inspect My 
flock, and deliver [rescue] them out of all the places whither they were scat 
tered in the day of cloud and darkness. And I lead them forth from 
among the peoples, and gather them from the lands, and bring them to their 
ground, and feed them upon the mountains of Israel, in the valleys, and in all 
the dwellings of the land [tne eartn]. On good pasture will I feed them, and in 
[on] the high mountains of Israel shall their walk be ; there shall they lie 
down in a good walk, and on a fat pasture shall they feed upon the moun- 
tains of Israel. I will feed My flock, and I will make them lie down : sen- 
tence of the Lord Jehovah. I will look after the perishing, and the driven 
away will I bring back, and the broken will I bind up, and will strengthen 
the sick, and the fat and the strong I will destroy ; I will feed it with judg- 
ment. And ye, My flock, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I judge , 
between sheep and sheep, the rams and the he-goats. Is it too little for you 
that ye feed on the good [best] pasture, and ye tread down the rest of your 
pasture with your feet, and drink the sunk water, and with your feet trouble 
the residue? And My flock, must they feed on what your feet have trodden, 
and of what your feet have troubled must they drink? Therefore, thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah to them: Behold, I, I [amtnere] and judge between 
fat sheep and lean [impoverisnea ] sheep. Because ye push with side and with 
shoulder, and thrust with your horns all those which have become weak, till 
ye have scattered them abroad: Therefore I help My flock, and they shall no 
longer be for a prey, and I will judge between sheep and sheep. And I appoint 
[raise up] over them one shepherd, and he feeds them, My servant David ; he 
will feed them, and he will be to them a shepherd. And I, Jehovah, will be 
to them a God, and My servant David prince in their midst. I, Jehovah, have 
spoken. And I conclude for them a covenant of peace, and cause the evil 
beasts to cease out of the land, and they dwell securely in the wilderness, 
and sleep in the woods. And I give them and the environs of My hill [fora] 
blessing, and cause the rain to come down in its season—showers of blessing 
there shall be. And the tree of the field gives its fruit, and the land shall 
give its increase ; and they are safe upon their ground, and they know that J 
am Jehovah, when I break the bars of their yoke, and I deliver [rescue] them 
from the hand of those whom they served [who wrought through them]. And they 
shall no more be a prey to the heathen, and the beasts of the field shall not 
devour them, and they dwell secure, and there is none to make them afraid. 
And I raise up for them a plantation for a name, and they shall no more be 
swept away from hunger in the land, and no more bear the reproach of the 
heathen. And they know that I, Jehovah, their God, [am] with them, and 
they [are] My people, the house of Israel: sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 


31 And ye My flock, flock of My pasture, men [are] ye; I [am] your God: sen- 
tence of the Lord Jehovah. 

Ver. 2. Sept.: . . ."D wroipeves . . . “em of rorpeeves Booxoucsy Exvrous ;— 

Ver. 3. [dev ro yuru xareobsere— 

Ver. 4... . xas rolryveoy xareeyucacbe woxw. (Anoth. read.: nytNn.) 

Verne + TOU KYyeoU x. TOS TETELVOIS TOU OLeaYOL. Arie 

Ver. 6. Kus diecragnouy re xeohura mov... (ravri) xeocwmw (waons) x. yrs. ode 6 &xooreegav. (Anoth. read.: 
bs 35 boy.) Vulg.: et non erat qui requireret, non erat, inquam, qui requireret. 

Ver. 8. Sept.: .. . ef uny vei rou yeverbas . . . cle reovoueny x. yeverbas +. reoBare Lovr— 

Ver. 10... . row pom rotpeasvery 7. weoBara jeov .. . irs of mosmeves wbTe— 

Ver. 12... . év ywege yvogou x. véeedns Ey mErw— . % p 5 
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Ver. 


Ver. 21. Sept.: . 


Ver. 


a A , 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 
Vers. 1-10. The Shepherds of Israel. 

Ver. 1. Hengstenberg regards the prophet with 
this word of Jehovah as meeting the trouble 
which arises from the loss of vivil government: 
the seeming loss, he contends, is real gain, since 
the existing government was so bad. Keil ex- 
cellently designates the turning against the bad 
shepherds as a foil for the ensuing promise. 
What the relation to the first part of the book, 
the natural sequel to the same already suggests, 
namely, a vivid representation of the past, —this 
will now show itself to be the more appropriate, 
since in the second part of the book the promise 
of God is what gives the prevailing tone. The 
future salvation cannot be better set off and 
characterized than upon the past distress ; just as 
upon the dark background of our misery, redemp- 
tion generally appears the brighter, and also 
so much the more a necessity ; and John viii. 10 
(‘* Woman, where are those thine accusers?”’) con- 
veys an import of a similar kind with reference toa 
still more distant time than what is here referred to. 


Ver. 2. by (comp. by. ch. xiii, 2), agreeably to 


the tenor of what follows, as much as: against ; 
but as the controversy has respect to positions of 
eminence, it carries a certain reference to that. 
Kliefoth undoubtedly views the shepherds rightly, 
when he understands thereby generally the entire 
body of officials who had committed to them the 
leadership of the people. At least the following 
description, bearing as it does the shepherd form, 
is capable of comprehending all, and admits of 
application to all. Hence some have taken it 
with reference to the kings, and also to the 
priests ; others have thought merely of the kings, 
or of the collective order then holding the reins of 
government (as Hengst. ); others, again, have found 
here the false prophets and teachers of the people. 
The reference to Jer. xxiii., which has been leant 
upon, decides nothing ; it only shows how, in the 
second part also of his book of prophecy, Ezekiel 
kept himself in unison of sentiment with his pre- 
decessor and companion. Nothing can be proved 
here by the ‘‘biblical idea of the shepherd” 
(KeIL), since it is just the image of a shepherd 
which is set before us; and the fact that in ver. 
23 sq. David forms the antithesis, and that in 
the character of prince, finds its explanation in 
the Messianic idea, thereby symbolized and his- 
torically exhibited, which, as in our prophet, is 
viewed pre-eminently in its kingly aspect (pp. 
28, 24). So, on the other hand, by means of the 
contrast with the anointed, it leaves, under the 
image of the shepherd, the complex of official 
life to be understood. All the offices—hence He 
is called Christ—and princes also (comp. on ch. 
xii. 10) must, the more they had been guilty, 
culminate in him.' In order to retain the king 
and the great (omy, the magnates, H1rzic), 


Hengst. notices the circumstance that Jehoiachin 


{The style of interpretation here does not seem quite 
satisfactory. It is true, the representation is given under 
the image of a shepherd, and under that image all official 
administrations might be in a sense included. But the 
question is, what in Old Testament scripture, especially pro- 
phetical scripture, is actually included in it? In Jer. ii. 8 
the shepherds are expressly distinguished from both pro- 
phets and priests; they are named as a distinct class, and 
can only be understood of kings and rulers. These also are 
what are most naturally understood by shepherds in Jer. 
«xiii, 1-6. It was, in fact, the case of David which gave rise 
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rand Zedekiah, and likewise many of the chiets, 





were still in life; that the announcement there- 
fore might extend into the future. But he holda 
that what the prophet here announces as having 
as to its main part already taken place, must 
be simply an explanation of the judgment in the 


form of an announcement of it I—o»yid, the ad- 


dress repeated, pleonasmus emphaticus, whereby 
the shepherd-idea at the same time is promi- 
nently brought out, while, on the other hand, 
the threatening attached and description of the 
reality comes thus into more marked contrast.— 
That were feeding themselves; this already in- 
dicates all (onix, reflexive, Ewan, Gir. p. 788), 


the selfishness that merely seeks its own, instead 
of what belongs to the flock. (NY, small cattle; 


especially sheep, but also goats.) Comp. Phil. 
ii, 21; 2 Cor. xii. 14; Jude v. 12; Acts xx. 28; 
eet wares 

Ver. 3. Here a detailed description is given of 
the ‘‘not feeding,” to which the ‘‘feeding,” the 
obligation involved in the relation of shepherd to 
flock (‘‘should not the shepherd,” etc., ver. 2), 
stands opposed ; and the picture is drawn so as to 
make enjoyment merely take the primary place on 
the side of the shepherds. Such was their habitual 
acting., Instead of fat, Hitzig reads with the 
Sept. 35n, milk, as also Rosenmiiller, so as there- 


by to avoid the anticipating and repeating as re- 
gards the killing in the third clause. Certainly 
the milk would suit well with the ‘‘ wool,” and the 
‘‘eating ” (1 Cor. ix. 7) should occasion no diffi- 
culty. There must not, however, be supposed 
the lawful use of the flock, but from the first 
the greed which appropriates to itself the best of 
the animal; at length the best animal itself is 
what appears in the representation—from which, 
however, nothing arises for determining more 
closely what office is meant, since it is applicable 
to each office [‘‘ but manifestly most strictly ap- 
plicable to the kingly or ruling office,” P. F. ].— 
To the greedy misappropriation for one’s own 
use, there is a companion picture in Ver. 4; the 
words: ‘‘ye fed not the flock,” farther declar- 
ing, on the one hand, the want of care for the 
flock, the contemptuous neglect of them, nay, on 
the other hand, the merciless energy with which 
what should have been protection had turned 


into simple domination. nidns, partic. Niphal 
from nbn, are those which had become weak, 


wretched, whether it may have been through 
sickness or overdriving. nbin is the sick itself. 


The Niph. pass. of 43y/ denotes what is wounded, 


what has been somewhat broken—corresponding 
to which is: ‘‘to bind up,” to wrap up firmly. 
Comp. Matt. xii. 20.—7AM3) is the driven away, 


to this metaphorical Janguage, who was taken from tha 
humble office of feeding his father’s sheep ‘tto feed Gou’s 
people Israel, and to be a captain over Israel” (2 Sam. v. 2; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 70, 71); and this gave the tone to future use, 
The actions here also ascribed to the false shepherds favonr 
the same view; they are such as belong not to faithless anu 
corrupt teachers, but to bad rulers—violence, selfish disre- 
gard of the weak and oppressed, wrongful dealings with 
their goods, ete. This also is the view taken by Henderson; 
“not ecclesiastical rulers or teachers, but the civil gover 
nors.”—P. F.] 
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the exiled, in consequence of harsh treatment 
(comp. 1 Pet. ii. 25). ‘J3N, to lose one’s self, to 


be lost, to perish (comp. Matt. x. 6, xv. 24, xviii. 
1.; Luke xv. 4, 6, xix. 10). The two last ex- 
pressions prepare the way for the 73> (to domi- 


neer, to trample on) with Apin, and with 7B 


(tyranny). Comp. Ex. i. 13, 14; Lev. xxv. 43, 
46, 53; Judg. iv. 3; 1 Sam. ii. 16; 1 Pet. v. 
3.—Ver. 5. There is here, finally, given the clos- 
ing feature, as it is likewise involved in the verb 
AY, the keeping together; while they did not 


discharge the shepherd-obligation, did not feed 
the flock, they also failed to keep them together, 
which is expressed by the Niphal of yp in 


respect to the sheep, which.also had already been 
prepared for by naan and NT3NF (ver. 4). The 


description now applies to the flock, not to single 
sheep merely. The first 49*y;5—_ Hengst. under- 


stands of the internal dissolution of the people, in 
consequence of which the power of resisting was 
lost in regard to those without; the second he 
understands of the exile. Both expressions, how- 
ever, are fundamentally the same. When Israel was 
not held together in the name of Jehovah through 
the theocratic offices, the scattering, the self- 
abandonment, and surrender to the worldly powers 
was the natural, necessary consequence.—7y5 


sSan, from the want, the non-existence of a shep- 


herd ; because no shepherd who had discharged 
his duty according to his office was there ; comp. 
Jer. x. 21; Zech. x. 2; Matt. ix. 36. In conse- 
quence of the scattering of the flock—this first 
of all—they became food to the nations round 
about; the other—and on this account is 


MD -YyaM) repeated—overtook them to the full in 


their state of exile—as previously in the ten 
tribes, so now also in Judah, as set forth in Ver. 
5. (Num. xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 17; John x. 
12.) The representation in the image should 
plainly be understood as a pictorial delineation ; 
so that : upon the whole face of the earth, by 
which the preceding: upon all mountains, 
and: upon every high hill, may be regarded 
as thrown together, must be taken to mean not 
their own land, as some have thought (THEo- 
DORET), viewing it in connection with the 
heathen worship practised there, but also the 
earth, without reference to heathen lands. The 
33u", however, should be distinguished from 


y¥h) [that is, the ‘‘wandering” from the “‘scat- 


tering], and possibly, therefore, the heathenizing 
tendency and the punishment borne among the 
heathen may be indicated. The repeated and 
emphasized My flock prepares for the resolutions 
of Jehovah that follow. There being none to 
search is explained by the preceding: ‘‘ because 
there was no shepherd.” Upon Zab and wpa, 


gee at ch. iii. 18. According to Hay., al sig- 


nifies to inquire farther, to search for, to concern 
one’s self about, while wpa ‘signifies the seeking 


for the lost.—Ver. 7. There is now, on the ground 





of such unfaithfulness to duty, pronounced tia 
“woe” of ver. 2, under the form of hearing the 
word of Jehovah.—Ver, 8, The manner of pro- 
ceeding, however, as commonly with Ezekiel, is 
first of all again to rehearse the guilt of the 
shepherds, and so to resume the charge that the 
flock, which Jehovah had committed to these 
shepherds as His own, had been taken away by 
the stranger, given up to the stranger, turnea 
into a ‘* booty,”’—a contrast of such a kind that 
all, in a manner, was said by it. A prey is more 
exactly defined by: for food, agreeably to ver. 5 ; 
and the expression: because there was no shep- 
herd, after ver. 6, is explained by: have not sought 
after My flock.—Ver. 9. This verse, with the 
therefore, renews the demand on the shepherds 
(ver. 7).—Ver. 10. Instead of "3x94 we hava 


here "N75, and ‘9977 instead of xb ox. 
Ch. xiii, 20, 8.—»nyAt, antithesis to shy, 
wot. Comp. ch. xxxili. 8; Zech. ix. 16.—The 


flock must be demanded of the officials, and these 
made to cease—which was fulfilled up to the 
time of Christ. With reference to the flock, such 


a seeking is a deliverance (S»yn), considering 


the character of the shepherds ; and because the 
circumstance of their feeding themselves goes 
immediately before, which points back to ver. 3, 


DMpD is put instead of DID, and pan nd 
forms the parallel to 4jy syndy, previously 
used (ch. xiii. 21). “ 


Vers. 11-22. Jehovah in His Shepherd Tender- 
ness toward His Flock. 


Ver. 11. This verse grounds (For) the ceasing 
of the past relation of shepherd and flock through 
the all-expressive personal addition: ‘97997, 


which the Targum Jona. renders by: ‘‘ Behold, I 
will manifest Myself.”’ As it is said in John i. 
10 sq.: ‘‘ He was in the world,” and: ‘‘ He caine 
unto His own.”—I seek for My flock, a contrast 
to; ‘‘there is none that seeketh for,” in ver. 6, 
and to: ‘‘they have not sought for,” in ver. 8. 
Instead of wpa, however, there stands the more 


inward 4p3, inspect, consider, by means of 


which the following expansion is introduced, 
which has respect exclusively to the flock,— 
‘‘the community, on whose preservation every- 
thing depends” (EwaLp).—Ver. 12. There must 
be the inspection (GESEN.: properly, Aram. inf. 
Poél) of a shepherd; Jehovah will therefore 
discover Himself not only as proprietor, whose 
proprietorship is of another kind, but specially as 
shepherd, which He really is, in contrast to the 
merely titular officials, nay, as if He alone were 
shepherd (Ps. xxiii.). Hence also 44y, where for- 


merly there was jy; comp. Jer. xiii. 17 (Isa. 
xl. 11; Jer. xxxi. 10; Luke xv. 4),—In the day 
that he is amongst his flock describes more fully 
what is implied in the brief though energetic 
and significant : ‘‘ Behold, I, I,” of ver. 11. The 
epithet piv) to joxy indicates the assumed con: 


dition, however much, as a characteristic appost 
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tion, itis at variance with the meaning and nature | 
of a flock. One has to think of the day that suc- | 
ceeds a nocturnal storm and tempest, and all the 
dangers arising from wild beasts, etc., when, after 
that the selfish shepherds had in a body proved 
faithless to their calling, now at length the true 
shepherd of the flock presents himself. So that: 
‘*in the day that he is amongst his flock,” evi- 
dently forms a contrast to: the day of cloud and 
darkness, at the close of the verse; which words 
are, therefore, improperly connected by Hitzig 
(Kurer.), with an allusion to ch. xxx. 3, xxix. 
21, and especially to Joel ii, 2, with : and deliver 


them @nbdym). For the day “fof cloud and 





darkness ” (pny, combination of “cloud” and 
darkness, ver ace by a throwing together of 
yyy and Onis, but an extended form, like b13, 
feces Dip), as also the derivation of the formula 


from the lawgiving on Sinai (Deut. iv. 1]; Heb. 
xii. 18) might indicate, is not the day of God’s 
judgment upon all the heathen—also, not ‘‘ the 
dark showers of the birth of a better time,” 
as Ewald puts it, connecting the expression 
with ver. 13, but the day of the dispersion of 
His people,—the punishment which, according 
to the law of God from Sinai, befell them 
by the instrumentality of the heathen. Ac- 
cordingly, yp oa belongs to the immediately 


preceding relative clause /;y5)-7WN, a connection 


which is usual.—The rescuing, delivering out of, 
whereby the inspection of the flock accomplishes 
the kind of salvation indicated, presupposes in 
the general : a dangerous position, —in particular : 
imprisonment, servitude, oppression, tyranny, 
etc. That it was to be out of all the places, 
ete., besides being in accordance with the preced- 
ing figure (ver. 6), arises from the form of the 
salvation, which is represented as primarily a 
gathering (ch. xxviii. 25), especially a bringing 
back out of exile to the land of their home, as is 
shown in Ver. 13 (Ex. vi. 6, vii. 4, 5; Acts ii. 
9-11). Comp. also ch. xi.17; John xi. 52. But 
at the same time, as Hengst. has said, ‘‘ other 
glorious gifts and benefits, which, however, all 
pointed forward to the true fulfilment, and called 
forth desire for it,” are indicated by : and feed 
them (p'n‘yv73).—Ch. vi. 2, 8.—And in all the 


dwellings of the land are, primarily, all the parts 
adapted for occupation, for inhabiting; might 
not PONT, however, have a farther reference ?— 


Ver, 14. An explanation is here given of the 
“*feeding ” by Jehovah with regard to the fodder 
(myn), to which also Dn) corresponds, but, at 


the same time, with reference to lairs, reposing, 
resting, dwelling. It lies, besides, in the thing 
itself that the pasture-ground was, at the same 
time, a lair and resting-place, fold, Ps. xxiii. ; 
Song i. 7.—'ninty ‘9N33, PHiiprson: “upon 


the mountains of the height of Israel ;” comp. at 
ch. xvii. 23, xx. 40.—Ver. 15. A bringing to- 
gether of what has been said in both respects ; 
comp. on 73, ch. xxix. 3; Ps. xxiii. 


Ver. 16. An explanation is here given, and in 
contrast to the denounced faithlessness (ver. 4) of 


those who had hitherto held the shepherd-office, 
of the ‘‘feeding” as that is understood by Jehovah, 
of a much more internal nature, and indeed with 
an eye to right and righteousness. As the con- 
trast in strong and strengthen (comp. for that 
Luke xxii. 32) may of itself indicate, but as the 
words: I will feed it with judgment, put be- 
yond doubt, and the sequel shows, the feeding by 
Jehovah is also a judging, which does not mean 
simply a right dealing, or treatment according to 
right and equity, but involves, as we shall see, a 
separation. With judgment is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the: I will destroy (q*pv’x) —Ps. 


xxxvii, 38; comp. also ch. xiv. 9; Luke i. 51, 52. 
The ironical turn given tothe 7937s (the suffix does 


not relate to the flock) may easily be understood 
from the visible antithesis to the: ‘‘and with 
rigour have ye ruled them, and with oppression,” 
in ver. 4; comp. also the distinction between 
mNwn and Apr in the comparison with AN MAA 


in ver. 8. The Chaldee paraphrase interprets: 
‘godless and sinners,” while the Vulg. trans- 
lates ; custodiam, as does Luther also, as if it had 
stood "py. Comp. also Rey. ii. 27; Ps. ii. 9. 


Ver. 17. As a confirmation of the sense put 
upon the last part of ver. 16, this verse intro- 
duces ‘by way of contrast the (remaining) flock : 
And ye, My flock. The officials are with ver. 10 
discharged and gone ; the persons concerned can 
therefore only come into consideration according 
to their personal qualities, not according to their 
official rank; consequently, as one sheep merely 
with another, in other words, as ‘‘fat” and 
‘* strong,” or such like (Deut. xxxii. 15). Hence 
the: Behold, I judge between sheep and sheep, 
explains the: ‘‘in judgment,” of ver. 16 as a 
judgment between one kind of sheep and another, 
individual members of the flock ; therefore, that 


ny expresses the judicial separation in regard 
to oe previously named fat and strong, and 
Dr anyy (any, to urge, push; the he-goat 
TAAY, properly : ‘pusher ”) pend is an enlarg- 


ing apposition. Hurzig: ‘‘against the rams 
and the he-goats.” Beside the pushing and 
pressing (ver. 21) there sounds distinctly forth 
the leading and guiding of the flock ; so that the 
older expositors were right in thinking of the 
shepherds in ver. 2, yet not in that character, 
but simply as individuals. (As, in another re- 
spect certainly, the Servant of Jehovah, the De- 
liverer, is represented as a sheep, as a lamb (Isa. 
liii. 7), so in Ezekiel are the destroyers.) The fat 
and the strong among the sheep are therefore 
regarded as like the rams and he-goats, and 
placed on the one side—the situation, therefore, 
not at all so dissimilar to that in Matt. xxv. 32, 
as Keil repeats after Hitzig, who merely gives 
this explanation : ‘‘The separation of the sheep 
from the goats in Matt. xxv. 32 has nothing 
to do here.” As belonging to the sheep-flock, 
he-goats and rams are also, in the general sense, 
sheep (small cattle), and they are expressly so 
called in the words : ‘‘ between sheep and sheep ”; 
but undoubtedly sheep and sheep (ver. 20) forms 
a distinction, namely, that those which Jehovak 
designates His are not like the he-goats and rams, 
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ffom which He sets them apart. They are cer- 
tainly not, as excellently remarked by Kliefoth, 
“represented as the righteous and innocent, but 
they are called the strayed, the driven away, the 
wounded, the weak: but they are the penitent, 
who hear the voice of God; therefore will He first 
seek them, and bring them back, and heal and 
strengthen them, but afterwards also will redeem 
them from the oppressions which the others, the 
he-goats, have exercised upon them.” According 
to Hitzig, these latter are with the fat and the 
strong ‘“‘the rich and noble, who in manifold 
ways wrest from the humble by force and rigour 
their worldly goods.” But Kliefoth quite rightly: 
“a poor man can just as well be a he-goat as a 
rich man a sheep.” Only with the poor man the 
sphere is very limited; while for the rich and 
noble, power and the right to exercise it sit upon 
the very rim of their cradle. The ‘‘robber- 
knights,” as Hengst. calls them, are born in 
castles. The haughtiness, however, engendered 
by fatness and the misuse of their resources is 
to be taken into account. ‘‘ David, even upon 
the throne, designates himself poor and needy” 
(Henest.). The thing referred to, therefore, in 
the case of the rams and he-goats, is the wicked- 
ness which exhibits itself as violent procedure in 
superior positions of life. ‘God procures for the 
suffering sheep justice against the malicious” 
(Henest.).— Ver. 18. The unjust behaviour of 
the one portion toward the other is here exposed. 
Henest.: “The address extends to the tyrants 
of the future ’—that is, to the Scribes and Phari- 
sees of our Lord’s time, whom it exactly suits,— 


Comp. on DDD Hyon, ch. xvi. 20. Are ye not 


content with your own enjoyment, but must ye 
also disturb that of others? Thus fatness and 
strength might have enjoyed themselves at smaller 
cost. (Rev. iii.17?) But now, as they left over 
to no one what they would not or could not use 
as pasture, but wantonly trampled it under foot, 
so did they also with respect to drink. ypwin, 


from ypy, ch. xxxii. 14, ‘‘sinking of water,” 


is commonly interpreted as: ‘‘water clarified 
through sinking,” so that the clarifying is rather 
the main thing, the impurities have gone to the 
bottom. Hxrnest.: water of sinking, settled 
water ; interpreted by Hitzig as: water on the 
ground, to be found at the bottom—that is, the 
coolest water. But as fyp> (promiscuously p54, 


ch. xxxii. 2)—by treading with the feet to make 
confused and troubled—shows, what perhaps most 
readily suggests itself is, that the water which 
was sunk, which had become little, and so 
threatened want, they in their wickedness had 
made undrinkable. (Luke xi. 52?)—Ver. 19, 
ky), with Athnach! Is this right ?—Ver. 18. 


Ver. 20. To them applies, according to ver. 17, 
to the last mentioned, the flock of Jehovah, and 
not to the evil and good together,—to the one for 
terror, and to the other for comfort (RosENm.). 
—Ver. 11.—7'73 only here, with the view pro- 


bably of distinguishing from ver. 3 (comp. 


at ver. 16). Usually 393 is read for it, also 
ROT 

AN 32-—7M, to be thin, impoverished (comp. 

Mark ii. 17, xiv. 88; 1 Cor. ix. 22),—Ver. 21. 
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Here follows an address to the others, as ver. 18 
does on ver. 17. The point of view is not, with 
Hitzig, to be confined to the pressing of a flock 
to the fountain. Comp. at vers. 4, 5 (Jer. xxiii, 
1, 2).—Ver. 22. ‘ymyijny, more general and com- 





prehensive than smbym, vers. 10, 12,—Ver. 8; 
vers. 17, 20. 


Vers. 23-31. The Servant David. 


The and here gives the immediate sequence, 
without indicating anything remarkable in what 
was coming, as this indeed formed the abiding 
anticipation of the religious thought of Israel ; 
so that since here the removal of the offices and 
the judgment upon the persons has been effected, 
he who was now to be looked for must at length 
come,—the course of events has plainly reached 
him as the last member in the series, according 


to which the: ‘I raise up” (snip*pm), will have 


to be understood. No special forthcoming effected 
by God for the good of Israel, as in Deut. xviii. 


15 ab np’, in the more peculiar might and 


grace of the Spirit, but simply the official 
(mediately divine) appointment of the shepherd 
in question is announced, although with a refer- 
ence to 2 Sam. vii. But what is said there at 
ver. 12, 'smjpypm) (‘‘I will set up thy seed”), was 


in ver. 11 illustrated beforehand by the: ‘‘I com- 
manded to be over My people” (my), said with 


respect to the judges. These, therefore, appear 
as only provisional arrangements, as temporary, 
through God’s command interjected into the dis- 
order for putting an arrest on the same, while 
for the seed, of which ver. 12 speaks, a permanent 
introduction and settlement was to be made. In 
spite of this diversity in the use of ‘ny, how- 


ever, there lies nothing in ‘pjp‘pn) to suggest 


the fable of the Gilgul, as was done already by 
particular Rabbins, and recently has been resumed 
by Strauss, Hitzig, and others. At all events, 
Ezekiel would have expressed himself otherwise, 
if we were here scientifically to find the exegetical 
idiosyncrasy of a corporeal return of the historical 
David, by a resurrection from the dead. Itisa 
desperate consolation, such as could have been 
imagined by no good exegetical conscience, to feel 
obliged to refer for such like fancies to Rosen- 
miiller—even to the Zoroastrian doctrine of the 
return of the Paschutan.—On py, see the 


Doctrinal Reflections to our chapter. — IHS 


signifies here certainly not ‘‘one,” one generally ; 
also it can scarcely mean ‘‘only,” and has no- 
thing immediately to do with the union of the 
two kingdoms under his sceptre, because there 
was nothing said of this previously ; but the con- 
trast is with the former shepherds and the sheep 
of the flock scattered through their guit—this 
manifoldness on the one side, on the other 
has set over against it the oneness of this shep- 
herd, who is the complex embodiment of she 

herd watchfulness, as of all the duties of the 
shepherd office,—the divine realization of the idea 
of all that is involved generally in the nature 9° 
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the otfice, as service toward the community for 
the sake of God, as sacred service in behalf of 
God’s people. [Ku1erotH : ‘This shoot of David 
comprehends in his one person the whole shep- 
herd-otlices of Israel, and fultils them ; they are 
to be done away with him, but no other king 
over the people of God shall relieve him.” ]—On 
account of the com. gen. of the “flock,” the fem. 
alternates with the masc. in the suitix.— He 
comes to his destination as a shepherd through 
the: and he feeds; the name is realized in his 
doing, with a reference to David’s former life and 

rocedure; see Ps. lxxviii. 70, 71.—My servant 

avid, who, on account of his attitude of obedience 
as Jehovah’s servant, showed himself to be one 
peculiarly fitted for serving the community, over 
which he was placed officially for the performance 
of such service, namely, as His servant not only 
chosen by Jehovah (objectively), but also called, 
but also anointed, but also in every way con- 
firmed. As David ‘‘ after the flesh,” so My 
servant ‘‘after the Spirit” points back genealogi- 
cally in connection with the dynasty. There 
will be a Davidic person, and he will be in 
accord with the kingly pattern of David, so that 
Jehovah’s servant David will revive in him to 
the consciousness of every one. Therefore, in 
fact, a return of David, and indeed in the seed of 
David (Jer. xxiii. 5); therefore also different from 
the return of Elias in John the Baptist. Applica- 
tion is to be made to Christ, but to derive the ex- 
position of the words from this presently fails, as 
when Kliefoth interprets ‘‘My servant” thus: 
“*because he, as God’s instrument, will accomplish 
what is written in vers. 11-22.” One must be 
at home in the style of representation which is 
given throughout Scripture of David, but more 
especially in the prophetic style of representation 
concerning him, in accord also with the pregnant 
prophetic self-consciousness which discovers itself 
in his own psalms, in order rightly to understand 
these and similar descriptions of the Messiah. 
See the Doctrinal Reflections on the chapter, and 
comp. Hos. iii. 5; Jer. xxx. 9, xxiii. 5; Lukei. 
32, 33. Besides, the respect had to the funda- 
mental passage 2 Sam. vii. itself leaves no doubt 
as to the proper understanding.—How much the 
comprehensive ideal, just becausefigurative, notion 
of the shepherd preponderates, is clear from the 
expressly and intentionally repeated: He will 
feed, etc. (Rev. vii. 17). 

Ver. 24. When it is said in 2 Sam. vii. 14, in 
reference to the immediate posterity of David: ‘‘I 
will be a father to him,” there is here what cor- 
responds to it in the words: And I, Jehovah, 
will be to them a God. Comp. ch. xi. 20. 
“Father” to him, ‘‘God” to them, as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is our God. In like 
manner; and My servant David points back to 
2 Sam. vii. 8, where this appears in the form of 
an address, along with the promise there given; 


but 733 is there, while here vi) is used. 


That through the government of David Jehovah 
was going to be in truth the God of His people 
Tsrael, etc, (KEIL), is not expressly said, but the 
grand ideal, the eternity of the Davidic elevation 
and loftiness, is certainly set forth (2 Sam. vii. 
13, 16; comp. Eph. i. 22). But that Jehovah is 
He who thus speaks must dispose of all opposi- 
tion from the present aspect of things. 

As the wide service of David the prince in 








their midst is appointed for the salvation of the 
people, there is expressed in Ver. 25 the establish: 
ing for them the covenant—that which always, 
whien so peculiarly said in the technical phraseo- 
logy, proteeds from the Highest in relation to the 
lower, that is, from Jehovah (Jer. xxxi. 31 sq.). 
The reason is, that the in itself ambiguous notion, 
yet corresponding to the covenant-relation origin- 
ally in like manner established by God, manifests 
itself for the people as a revelation of such rela- 
tionship, namely, as an attestation of offered 
grace, presenting itself, and giving assurance of 
God’s readiness to enter into fellowship with men. 
Comp. at Isa. lv. 3 (Heb. viii. 10; Acts ili. 25).— 
Covenant of peace (Isa. liv. 10), since in con- 
sequence of the covenant relationship of God 
there is guaranteed to the people this security, 
happy condition, salvation (Rom. xiv. 17), of 
which the ‘‘ceasing of evil beasts” symbolizes 
the negative, and ‘‘the dwelling securely” the 
ositive side. Comp. Lev. xxvi. 6 (Hos. ii. 20 
18]). According to Hav. and Hengst., the evil 
beasts are the hostile human potencies (ver. 5), 
and the driving of the heathen world from its 
hitherto domineering position must be meant. 
According to Hitzig, the public security in the 


land is pledged. But security (nb 2, ch. xxviii. 


26) the wilderness itself must have offered tc 
those dwelling in it, which is sufficiently ex. 


plained by the parallel pyyjysa (Qeri: pyyra). 


surrendering themselves carelessly to sleep in the 
thicket of the woods. [Hav. finds an allusion to 
Solomon’s time of peace and blessing; but Klie- 
foth a literal return of the paradisiacal state after 
a materialistic manner. | 

Ver. 26. To the personelle (them) are annexed, in 
a local form of expression, the environs, by which, 
therefore, could not be meant men, with reference 
to the image of sheep, or the adjacent places for 
the persons inhabiting them. But the promi- 
nence given to My hill, that is, the temple-mount, 
or, with reference thereto, Jerusalem (Isa. xxxi. 
4, x. 32), carries over the representation of the 
people’s associates to the land. Comp. also ver. 14: 
“* And on the mountains of the height of Israel.” 
The words: And I give... for a blessing, chim- 
ing in with Gen. xii. 2, could not possibly (as Coce. 
and Hengst. suppose) allow of our interpreting 
‘‘the environs” as meaning the heathen joining 
themselves in the time of salvation to the old 
covenant-people (ch. xvii. 23, xvi. 61, xlvii. 8), 
which is quite remote from the connection here. 
“‘And thou shalt be a blessing,” in Gen. xii. 2, 
is certainly explained thus in ver. 3; but here the 
expression: to ‘‘give for a blessing,” as the im- 
mediately following explanation of ‘‘rain in its 
season’? shows us (Deut. xi. 14; Joel ii. 23), 
adhering to the preceding reference to the land, 
will mean probably more than to bless. Yet 
still nothing essentially different, though giving 
utterance to it in a very marked manner.—The 
people shall be bodily a blessing through their 
land, to which Jehovah’s hand of blessing will 
mightily testify; hence showers of blessing (which 
mediate the blessing, in distinction from ch. xiii. 
13; Prov. xxviii. 3; comp. also Deut. xxxii. 2° 
Isa. lv. 10, 11; Rom. xv. 29; Eph. i. 3)—shall 
be so primarily on no other account, but simply 
for their own experience and their own personal 
enjoyment. But comp. ver. 29. [Rosenm. brings 
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to remembrance how fai superior Palestine was to 
Egypt in regard to such blessings of the material 
heavens.] Accordingly, Ver. 27 continues and 
portrays (comp. Ley. xxvi. 4) the fruitfulness 
thence arising in the field and land, in order 
presently to come back to the inhabitants settled 
again upon their home-soil—on which comp. ver. 


25, ch. xxvili, 25, 26, —by (from doy, to join, 


make fast, bind) is generally the yoke of draught- 
cattle, in order to fasten them together or to the 
plough. piri are the two ends of the cross- 
piece of wood which forms the chief strength of 
the yoke; hence in ch. xxx. 18 = yoke. The 
eross-piece of wood laid upon the neck of the 
animal was fastened by a cord or thong to the 
pole of the plough, and passing under the neck of 
the animal (see Delitzsch on Isa. lviii.). As the 
allusion to Lev. xxvi. 13 and what follows here 
will show, it is to be understood figuratively—not 
in general of the endurance of sufferings, but 
specially of slavery, asin Egypt formerly, which 
should be broken. For parallel with “4 yy3 
stands ‘orndym and nna onayn (BixgeiL 4): 


of the laying on of slave labour. Jy with 3 is to 


work with or through any one, so that the work- 
ing stands out in him, he appears purely as an 
instrument (Matt. xi. 28, xxii. 4; John viii. 36; 
Acts xv. 10; Rom. viii. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 20; Gal. 
in 4). 

Ver. 28. Comp. vers. 22, 8.—Vers. 25, 8 (ch. 
xxix. 5),—Ley. xxvi. 6; also Micahiv. 4. Those 
whom they are said, in the preceding verse, to 
have served, are therefore the heathen, and the 
two other promises resume again the same two 
sides as ver’. 25, while the words: and there is 
none to make them afraid, portray still farther 
the secure peaceful rest, almost reminding us of 
the opposite picture at the close of ver. 6.—Ver. 
29. And I raise up for them is parallel to ver. 
23; the promise there begun in these terms 
reaches here its conclusion, for the whole of what 
has gone before relates to one and the same 
Messianic character.—According to Hitzig, yon 


can only mean a plant-place or ground ; the plant- 
land should become to them for renown ; what 
they planted should grow and prosper so as to be 
a glory for them. According to the older style 
of exposition it is the ‘‘plant,” Isa. xi. 1: the 


Sept. and others read with it ibys. Simpler, 


certainly, is the rendering plantation (agreeably 
to ver. 26 sq., and as at ch. xvii. 7), and it is 
also explained by the: ‘‘no more sweeping away 
by hunger,” etc., by reason of the fruitfulness of 
the country, and in contrast to the state of desti- 
tution mentioned elsewhere (ch. v. 12, 16, vi. 11, 


12). So, too, pwd (for a name) has its explana- 


tion in their having no more ‘‘ to bear reproach 
from the heathen.” [The exposition which, by 
a reference to Gen. ii. 8, 9, would understand it 
of ‘‘a renewal of the paradisiacal plantation” 
(Henest.), is far-fetched, there being nothing in 
the connection for it; nor can it be understood 
how such a renewal, under comparison of ch. 
xxxvi. 29 sq., would consist ‘‘in the rich distri- 
bution of harvest blessings.” According to Klie- 
foth, the plantation, like that of the first paradise, 
must be the suitable thing for holy men.] In- 
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stead of the contempt with which the heathen 
scoffed at the fallen, prostrate, ruined condition 
of the people, those same heathen should now be 
convinced, from the blessing upon Israel, that the 
children of Israel, those who really were such, 
were also in reality the blessed of the Lord. 
Hitzig merely: it should no longer be said 
among the heathen, ‘‘ The Israelites are hunger- 
bitten, they have nothing to bite and chew.” 
Comp. on the other hand, Matt. v. 6; John vi. 
27, 35; Rev. vii. 16, 17; Matt. xiii. 48. 

Ver. 30. Jehovah will be their God, and as 
such will be with them, will show Himself to be 
such toward them (Rey. xxi. 3). To this corre- 
sponds the other side of such a relationship, indi- 
cated by : My people, as also by : the house of 
Israel (2 Cor. vi. 16).—Ver. 31. This verse dves 
not, of course, mean that what was said of the 
flock has its application to men ; but rather is it 
God’s design to testify that His promise in respect 
to. both sides, as well what He is to them to whom 
He gives it—therefore against doubt and feeble 
faiti—as what they are taken for by Him, and so 
equally against all undue self-exaltation, keeps in 
view Adam, the man, or: men, which also fits in 
exactly with the immediately preceding designa- 
tion of the people as: ‘‘the house of Israel.’”— 
JAN), comp. ver. 17.—Flock of My pasture (Jer. 


xx 2: Ps) bexaive I) notes owiehe le cenie 
(GES.), but because Jehovah had given Israel the 
fruitful land of promise for a pasture-ground. 
The exposition of My people by men, and still 
more the repetition, notwithstanding that, of: I 
am your God, entirely corresponds to the charac- 
ter of the second main division of our book, to 
the prophecies respecting God’s compassions to- 
ward His people in the world (Ps. xxxvi. 8 [7]), 
and the rather so, if, with Havernick, the funda- 
mental prophecy in relation to what follows is to 
be seen here. —That the Sept. should have omitted 
Dw is not to be commended, although the Targum 


and the Arab. translation have done the same. 
The Syriac, however, has retained it, and it is 
scarcely to be explained how it should have been 
brought in, where (after ver. 30) the solemn re- 
mark, that not real sheep and goats were meant, 
would have to be called more than superfluous 
and flat. Hrnest. translates: ‘‘ And ye are My 
flock, My pasture-sheep are ye men,” etc.; KEIL: 
«‘ And ye are My flock, ete., ye are men”; Hav. 
explains : ‘‘ Indeed ye, who are called to what is 
so great, are weak creatures ; but where the Lord 
acknowledges to men that He is their God, He is 
strong in their weakness ; no glory is too great that 
it might not come to be manifested in them.” 
Kliefoth, who finds the translation of Hengst. 
against grammar, and calls Havernick’s exposi- 
tion a superimposed one, carries forward his mis- 
understanding of the paradisiacal reference : those 
belonging to the people of God would, through 
the Branch of the house of David, be as Adam was 
when he received from God this name after crea- 
tion. J. F. Starck, with an emphasis on the 
general grace: ‘‘And ye, etc., ye men, I am 
your God.” [‘‘And ye, My flock, My pasture- 
flock, men are ye, I am your God.” There is 
evidently an emphasis on men; ‘‘men are ye, ree 
member your place, you are merely human ; but 
remember, at the same time, that I am your God; 
so that without Me nothing, but with Me all.’”— 

Pex 
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DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. We should admit, on the one side, that the 
term ‘‘shepherd,” as is also so natural from the 
fulness of the references which the image includes, 
has application to the guiding of the people in 
general, consequently to every office of that 
nature; yet we should not deny, on the other 
side, that ‘‘shepherds” especially and primarily 
signified ‘‘kings.” Only the rendering of the 
word by ‘‘ overseer,” and in particular when the 
overseers or elders of the exile come into con- 
sideration, is very wide of the mark. However, 
the notion also of civil magistracy, which Heng- 
stenberg attributes to the shepherds as kings, is 
an abstraction which is not appropriate to the 
image. In relation to the theocratic people 
primarily, in which relation we must seek for the 
more immediate reference of the biblical expres- 
sion ‘‘shepherd,” the feature of leading will 
naturally assume the more prominent place, as it 
does in John x. 3 sq., which gives us an inter- 
pretation from the fulfilment of what is contained 
in this chapter. That the shepherd is the leader 
finds, then, its culmination in the protection, 
which the giving of his life for the flock pro- 
vides for it, John x. 11. The other features in 
the image do not therefore fail ; they only fall 
behind the one more peculiarly brought out, such 
as discipline, tender care, which belong to the 
spiritual import of the image (comp. John x. 9, 
10). The prophetic or teaching office is therein 
expressed, as in the self-surrender of the shepherd 
for the flock the priestly office is indicated. The 
notion of the ‘‘shepherd,” accordingly, com- 
prises generally the official form and representa- 
tion of the Old Testament theocratic life, and 
likewise pre-eminently the kingly office, giving 
prominence to the kingly government (pp. 23, 
24), as is the case with the Messianic idea under 
the Old Covenant, with that of ‘‘ Christ” under 
the New Testament, so that ‘‘shepherd” and 
the ‘‘anointed” come near and mutually sup- 
plement each other. In the Messianic character 
of the shepherd, there comes out, along with the 
relation to the theocratic people, the other relation, 
that, namely, to Jehovah, the Lord of the theo- 
cracy, according to which the shepherd appears 
as the representative of Jehovah among His 
people. If in this respect Messiah is the term 
for the relation in question as regards equipment, 
or internal power of the Spirit, so in that of 
‘shepherd ” there is given, we might say, the 
fulfilment, the realization of the same relation by 
means of a corresponding government. On ac- 
count of what they had not done, the shepherds 
of Israel are manifestly the unrighteous, the 
wicked ones. On account of that which He 
does who makes Himself known in John x., He 
proves Himself to be the Good Shepherd. But 
as there the Jews (John x. 20) supposed Him to 
be actuated not by the Spirit of the God-anointed, 
the Messiah, but to have in him an evil spirit 
(Sameovey de), so they misunderstood also His 
unbosoming of Himself on that occasion as the 
Shepherd, and turned away from Him. 

2. ‘‘In this chapter” (says Cocceius) ‘‘the office 
of shepherd is taken from the shepherds of Israel, 
and promise is made of the kingdom of Christ, 
the Chief Shepherd. The shepherds of Israel are 
of a threefold order, Zech. xi. 3, 8. The three 
shepherds there are vigil, et respondena, et offerens 
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munus (Mal. ii. 12); that is, elder, prophet o1 
doctor, and priest. They are called ‘gods,’ but 
in Ps. lxxxii. 6 sq. their abolition is pronounced, - 
Therefore the apostle, 1 Cor. ii, 6, says of the 
princes of this world, that they are come to 
nought.” 

3. ‘The prophecy in ch. xxxiv. is kept very 
general, and does not connect itself closely with 
specific occasions and circumstances, hence ad- 
mits (apart from its typical bearing on the ex- 
periences of Israel, outward and spiritual) of 
manifold applications to all states, churches, 
families; and with justice, for it is really 
designed for all that could be named figuratively 
shepherd and flock, like a mathematical formula 
which expresses a law that may be applied to 
innumerable cases ” (SCHMIEDER). 

4, From the second verse of this chapter the 
Lord Jesus appears to have quoted the repeated 
‘‘woe”’ against the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 
xxiii.). The application to these throws light 
specially on the days of Christ, but generally on 
the period subsequent to the exile. The hierarchy, 
as it appears in its antagonism to Christ, is the 
final degradation of the theocratic officialism ol 
Israel. Prophecy ceased with Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. In its place, as the characteristic 
appearance of Ezra shows, and as fabled also by 
the Jewish traditions of the ‘‘ Great Sanhedrim ” 
and the ‘‘ Great Synagogue,” came the learning 
of the Scribes. As it was already with the three 
last prophets in relation to the earlier prophetic 
office, so also did the princely dignity of Zerub- 
babel stand related to the Davidic kingdom of 
former times. Zerubbabel was leader to the 
returning captives, and was appointed royal 
governor over the new colony, in which his 
character as a born prince of Judah was lost sight 
of. Although he stood as governor diréctly 
under the Persian kings, still the Persian gover- 
nors in Samaria were instructed to keep their eye 
upon his administration. What, however, in his 
appointment by Cyrus, carried, according to the 
Jewish mode of contemplation, a specially royal, 
that is, Davidic aspect, presently again fell into 
abeyance with the person of Zerubbabel. On 
this account alone the application by some of ver. 
23 to Zerubbabel is shown to be untenable. 
None of Zerubbabel’s sons succeeded him as © 
governor. If from the time of Nehemiah’s death 
the post of provincial governor gradually disap- 
peared, as is with much probability supposed, 
then, for the purpose of taking the oversight of 
civic affairs (and of any other kind of oversight 
we know nothing), only the office of the high- 
priesthood remained, the history of which hence- 
forth became a very worldly one, full of ambition 
and crime. The Maccabees united with it the 
dignity of military general ; afterwards, as con- 
ferred upon them by the people, a hereditary 
princedom, over against which the Sanhedrim, 
which had meanwhile been constituted, and was 
under pharisaical-priestly influence, strove to 
maintain its position; and then at last the title 
of king. That the dignity of high priest as 
combined with princely rank, especially when the 
prince was a Sadducee, formed a kind of carica- 
ture of Ps. cx. 4, does not hinder on the other 
side the noting of an important feature therein 
with regard to Christ; just as in the resolutions 
of the fape: and their counsellors there is xppre- 
hended, with a clear consciousness, the future 
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sppenience of a faithful prophet (1 Macc. xiv. 41). 
The dissolution-process now indicated of the theo- 
cratic offices in Israel after the exile suffices for 
the chapter of Ezekiel before us. 

5. Israel, as remarked by Beck, ‘‘should, amid 
the tumult of desolation and the luxurious forms 
of development of the God-forgetting worldly 
nationalities, have stood forth as a strictly 
separate sanctuary of God, to which not the pre- 
sent, indeed, but somuch the more certainly the 
future belonged ; and even the falling away from 
this simple isolation of the whole state-economy 
justified its real wisdom by means of the desolat- 
ing results that ensued.” ‘‘A many-membered 
organism of law, like a comprehensive ring, en- 
compassed the whole individual and commercial 
life, woven into the elements of the world’s fel- 
lowship, while the more determinative arrange- 
ments of the outward natural life, of the reckon- 
ing of time, of the physical and social human 
life, were consecrated as serviceable organs for the 
establishment of a pious fellowship with God, of 
a righteous ordering and wholesome direction of 
the life.” It was ‘‘an externality,” but ‘‘no 
hollow-surface existence ending in itself; rather a 
vessel and framework of a spiritual inwardness of 
being, destined to future development, and bear- 
ing this in itself in a manner pregnant with pro- 
mise.” The proof of this is specially furnished 
by prophecy, whose foundation was already laid 
among the fathers of the Israelitish people, which 
eame forth into peculiar external activity under 
the constitution of the Mosaic economy, and at 
last assumed formally the place of an order in the 
State. Hence its cessation was pre-eminently a 
mark of the time, as being that of the approach- 
ing advent of Him whose Spirit was in the pro- 
phets! Were but the whole people of Jehovah 
prophets! was the wish of Moses (Num. xi. 29); 
expressing as regards Israel the design of pro- 
phecy, and at the same time with an eye toward 
the Pentecostal future. Still more, however, was 
this import involved in the priesthood, which was 
no caste foreign to the people, but rooted in 
a brotherly stem of the same, giving promise of 
a priestly position to the whole of Israel, with 
corresponding fulness of obligation to duties of 
service. So close and inward, because a service 
rendered to the whole, and springing out of its 
innermost idea, was the relation of these offices 
in Israel to Israel itself; that their unfolding 
and Israel's unfolding overlap each other, are 
congenial. The destination of Israel to the king- 
dom lies enfolded in Ex. xix. 6 (Rev. i. 6), 
although in what is merely the outward govern- 
ing power of one, the civic subordination of the 
others may come more prominently out. The 
full prospect for the future looks toward those 
who are without, to the heathen nations, the 
world. 

6. What ‘‘the servant” Moses (Heb. iii. 5) re- 
presented individually for the whole theocracy, 
this found its representation as regards Jehovah’s 
supreme authority in the entire community iu 
David, who, as ‘‘servant of Jehovah,’’ takes up 
into himself ‘‘the servant Moses,” as prince in 
Israel r2presents the divine supremacy. 

7. So much has the being ‘‘ without a shepherd,” 
ver. 5, become the case with Israel, that by the 
extirpation of the Good Shepherd through the bad 
shepherds of Israel, the scattering of the people 
has become complete; and certainly also the 


gathering of the true Israel has been fulfilled. 
Comp. on this Zech. xiii. 7; Isa. lili. 6; 1 Pet. 
il, 25. 

8. Maintaining their position over against the 
world was ‘“‘the one thing needful” for Israel as 
the people of God ; so that the gathering through 
Christ, as on the one side it was restitution in 
conformity to the ideal of Israel, so on the other 
generally it was for them the condition of life, 
life’s deliverance. Thus Israel lives on still, not 
merely as to its character as a people, while the 
other peoples of antiquity have historically 
vanished, but the idea of Israel as a people is in 
Christ the idea of humanity. 

9. ‘*God’s will has from the first been directed 
to the object of gathering a new humanity out otf 
the world, of a people of God out of all peoples ; 
and the choosing of Israel as the people of God 
was only a first provisional step toward the ac- 
complishment of this will: God gathers Israel to 
Himself as His people only for the purpose of 
gathering through their instrumentality a people 
from among all nations. But now it seemed, in 
the days of Ezekiel, as if through the scattering 
of Israel, as those in whom for the time being the 
people of God appeared, the collecting of a people 
of God had been abandoned and become impos- 
sible. To that, however, it could not be allowed 
to come ; and in the text, which is quite general 
in its terms, there is embraced alike the bringing 
back of Israel from exile, the gathering of the 
Church of Christ by means of His word, and the 
final gathering of the children of God out of the 
world generally, as certainly as the matter itself 
belongs to the formation of a new humanity 
(KuiEFoTH). The fourteenth verse is by the 
same expositor similarly explained in a quite 
general way, though he has a spiritual and ex- 
ternal addition of this sort, that ‘‘the future 
return of the converted Jews to their land” should 
be taken into account. 

10. The ceasing of the offices in Israel is not 
simply, therefore, a historical fact, a ceasing of 
life-forms that once existed, but-it is the empty- 
ing of those forms in the spirit, and consequently 
in respect totruth. Office-bearing of the kind that 
belonged to Israel can no more be found in Christ ; 
so that all churchism which would turn back to 
lay hold of that, or even look aslant toward it, 
merely (as statecraft also with respect to the 
kingdom) surrenders its Christianity, or places it 
in question. What the official constitution of 
things in Israel signified, has its correspondence 
in the anointing with the Spirit for all Christians, 
1 John ii. 20, 27; Rev. i. 6. What is called 
“office” in Christianity can only be ordinances 
as to service, or yapicuara, Rom. xii. 6, or the 
powers that be, which are ordained by God (Rom. 
xiii.). 

(Religion falls radically into the three 
distinctive actings: of the three offices, beginnin, 
with a prophetic function as the knowledge o 
God and manifestation of God, maintaining always 
a high-priestly relation toward God in the spirit 
of consecration and surrender to Him, and per- 
petually unfolding its kingly character by the 
renewal and enlargement of soul in God, and a 
walk in God’s freedom and power. After P. 
Lange.) 

12. Upon the judging between sheep and sheep 
Hengstenberg remarks that ‘‘the main fulfilment 
here also is to be sought in Christ, whose govern 
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nent and secret yet powertul guidance permits no 
tyranny and injustice to endure.” ‘‘ A principal 
phase was the decision between the synagogue 
and the Christian church.” ‘‘.Kut that this 
judging goes through the whole history, that we 
have to do in it with a true prophecy and not 
with a patriotic phantasy, appears from a com- 
parison of the existing Christian world with that 
of the heathen and Mahometan, and also with 
the Old Testament judicial relationships. Since 
- the appearance of Christ, there has been at work 
a reforming agency among the people of God.” 

13. “A rich man in Scripture is not one who 
has many goods, but whose heart clings to what 
he possesses, so that it ceases to be for him some- 
thing accidental ; while a poor man is he only 
who knows and feels himself to be poor, who is 
so not merely in an outward respect, but in spirit 
also—in his consciousness ” (HENGST.). 

14. The introduction of David, as already re- 
marked in the exposition, without anything 
farther or particular, confirms what is stated by 
Hengst., that ‘‘ the Messiah, the glorious offspring 
of David, had in the time of the prophet been for 
long a lesson of the Catechism.” David, however, 
according to his personality in sacred history, not 
only appears as the readiest thought when a 
shepherd is the subject of discourse—though cer- 
tainly the shepherd-state with him is so entirely 
his style and manner, that from being the shep- 
herd of a flock he became the shepherd of Israel 
(Ps. Ixxviii 70; 2 Sam. vii. 8)—but also, in an 
especial manner for the promised gathering of the 
flock, he suggests more than any one else who 
might be brought into consideration, since through 
him the tribal supremacy of Judah, toward which 
even in Egypt the hope of Israel was directed 
(Gen. xlix.), effected that the tribes of Israel, 
which had been in a state of division, should 
unite, and remain together for the glorious king- 
dom of Solomon under its ascendency. Much 
more, however, does the personality of David 
bring into view and represent in relation to the 
Messianic idea—viz. that he, the anointed of 
Jehovah, and the king who had been raised up 
from a low estate, was after God’s own heart, 
himself possessed of the prophetic Spirit (Acts ii. 
30; Matt. xxii. 43),—one who manifested earnest 
desire and love for the worship of Jehovah, by 
invigorating and supporting both it and the 
pueocd. as well as in his psalms, and by the 

uilding of the temple, which originated with 
him. There was then provided, as Beck says, 
“the substratum for a new aspect of salvation, 
and there was opened up by the promise a new 
mental horizon in the seed of David, who was 
chosen for an abiding reign of peace, and for 
the building of God’s house, and upheld with 
perpetual experiences of Fatherly grace, and that 
even amid chastisements for sin, and in the ever- 
lasting continuance of David’s house, kingdom, 
and throne (2 Sam. vii. 8 sq., xxiii. 1 sq. ; Ps. 
lxxxix. 30, 37'sq., lxxii.).” To the idea of a ruling 
power, which was contemplated by Moses, there 
was added the dynastic in the case of David, who 
became the founder not only of a kingly dynasty, 
but of one through which the kingdom of Israel 
was to reach its highest culmination. The entire 
image ¢f the people’s shepherd, which expresses 
the divine title of this dynasty, stretches so 
manifestly beyond all the individual rulers be- 
longing to the Davidic line, that ‘“‘for the re- 
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ceiver f the promise, David, said promise does 
not at all stand or fall with Solortion, the first 
member in the chosen line, whose conditional 
rejection rather appears not to be excluded by the 
divine favour promised inalienably to the seed, 
1 Chron. xxviii. 9” (BEcK). The individual 
members of the Davidic dynasty served in their 
working and suffering as offerings and harvests to 
future times; ‘‘ their blossom-seasons were far 
from reaching the height of the ideal of their 
house—formed merely the foil for the more defi. 
nite limning of the glory which glimmered 
through it (Ps. lxxii.) ; but, on the other hand, 
their periods of depression did not bring that 
ideal to destruction, only imprinted it more 
deeply in the heart, taking the divine grace and 
truth as a pledge for its 1ealization (Ps. lxxxix.), 
and so left it over to the Son of David, in whom 
the image of the divine government and kingdeia 
was concentrated, Luke i. 32 sq.” (BECK). 

15. In the Messiah the whole existence of 
Israel as a people is comprised, its organization 
as plastically working itself out through the 
theocratic offices ; while, on the other side, sal- 
vation and blessing, which these offices kad 
instrumentally to administer to the people, at 
tained to perfection in His consecrated personality 
with an elevation, which is also indicated in the 
expression of ver. 24: ‘‘a prince among them.” 
The parallel expressions in this verse: ‘‘ Jehovah 
a God-to them,” and: ‘‘ David a prince in their 
midst,” serve for the form of the salvation and 
the blessing to be made good, if the one state- 
ment is taken as the theme, and the other as its 
exposition. A moral signification like Keil’s: 
“‘pasturing in full unison with Jehovah, carry- 
ing out the will of Jehovah only,” imports too 
little into this text, and the filling of it up by 
pointing to ‘‘unity of being with God,” again, 
imports too much. To the theological judgment 
the relation will, perhaps, represent itself much 
as Ps. ii. does in respect to the sonship in its 
connection with the kingdom. In the psalm the 
theocratic temporal sonship is indicated, accord- 
ing to which mention is made in Rom. i. 4 of 
his being ‘‘ determined to be the Son of God ;” 
and in like manner, here in Ezekiel, it is only 
the realization of the promised salvation and 
blessing, as it is suggested by the covenant- 
relation of Jehovah to Israel, which can imme- 
diately come into consideration. The verses that 
follow bring into notice the grace of the covenant ; 
the covenant graciousness manifests itself, accord- 
ing to ver, 24. in the David-Messiah, as the one 
who generally was to prove the covenant of 
Jehovah to be an abiding one with His people, 
and in particular the eternity of the kingdom of 
David. If the: ‘*I have begotten thee,” in Ps. 
ii. 7, seems to import more than: ‘‘I appoint (or 
raise up),”’ here, the expression in Ps. li. 6: ‘*T 


have anointed” (A2D3), does not indicate more 


(comp. at ch. xxii. 30); and both expressions in 
the psalm, like the one here Cni’pn), refer ta 


2 Sam. vii., where the decree (ph) in Ps. ii 7 is 


obvious: ‘‘I will be to him a fat‘er, and he will 
be to me a son” (ver. 14). While He is so called 
there on account of the unceasing filial relation 
to the divine favour, of course in connection with 
the promise of an eternal sovereignty, with 
Ezekiel, vers. 23, 24, it is the latter only whict 
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has a place, an everlasting princedom of David, 
*he divine ideal of His sole governmental per- 
sonality. In another light, however, will the 
parallel-membered passage of ver. 24 appear to 
us, if we add in thought the: ‘‘Behold 1” 


(2879971), Which is so expressively repeated 





(vers. 11, 20). In that case Jehovah Himself 
will have to be thought of as present in this 
David. If in the term ‘‘shepherd ” a reference 
is made to the circumstance that David was 
literally such before he became king, so by the 
designation ‘‘seryant” David, which likewise is 
twice used with emphasis, a relation is expressed, 
which Nitzsch characterizes as an Old Testament 
mode of describing ‘‘the religion of human life” 
(System, p. 187); since ‘‘the servant of God 
generally is the subject of the honour that comes 
from God, and as such is the chosen one, the one 
who is specially privileged, set up for the main- 
tenance of the true religion in behalf of others, 
and actively engaged in doing so—nor merely a 
true and proved, but also an atoning, and finally 
a glorified human personality.” Farther, there 
is now on both occasions used the epithet ‘* My” 
servant, with all the more emphasis in ver. 24 
as itis preceded by the expression : ‘‘I Jehovah”; 
and there is to be compared the: ‘‘ My shepherd,” 
in Zech. xiii. 7, coupled with the words of ex- 
planation : ‘‘against the man that is My fellow.” 
Indeed, as the whole passage from ver. 9 onwards 
is the self-manifestation of Jehovah, a divine 
background must form the gold-ground of the 
Messianic picture. 

16. There is no need for placing any constraint 
on the 4m of ver. 23; so much it quite natur- 


ally implies, that although the basis of the 
‘*one” shepherd is the house of David destined 
to an everlasting continuance, and one can, with 
Hengstenberg, ‘‘understand by David the stem 
of David culminating in Christ, so that the ful- 
filment in Christ is not the sole, but only the 
highest, the true one,”’ still a definite, and indeed 
a unique personality, an individual, is contem- 
lated here—one who has not his like. Comp. 
GApestin ie 

17. ‘‘The typical element in Israel’s condition, 
or the prefigurative representation of the future 
spiritual life, of which Israel itself was more or 
less unconscious,—a representation which was 
called forth and animated by the essential prin- 
ciples of that life,—was, like the typical character 
of the Israelitish religion generally, the basis of 
prophecy” (P. Lanex, Philos. Dogm.). 

18. Christ, ‘‘as the Anointed of God in the 
theocratic sense, the Messiah promised by the 
prophets,” is ‘‘the true Servant of God in the 
saw of the Spirit, whom the Old Testament Israel 
prefigured in the law of the letter, the richly 
Anointed of God, whose precursors were all offici- 
ally anointed typical sons of Jehovah under the 
Old Covenant.” ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ, since His 
whole life was the discharge of a holy office.” 
** Jesus has not merely in some sense the office of 
a Christ, of a God-anointed person devoted to 
the wellbeing of the world; He is the Christ 
Himself. Hence His office is designated as the 
absolute office, as the sum of all the offices in- 
separably connected with salvation ; and it is at 
the same time declared, that His office first 
represented in full reality and completeness 
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What the separate callings in respect to salva. 
tion in the world could represent only figura- 
tively, partly in a typical, partly in a symbolica} 
manner.” ‘As guiding organs of the Old Tes. 
tament life, the theocratic offices were such alse 
for the future divine-human life.” ‘‘ With the 
organic separation of these offices was connected 
the feature of their transitory character, their 
incompleteness. Hence the fulfilment of the 
religion in the person of Jesus was at the same 
time the fuliiiment and completion of these offices. 
His life is, as the individualizing of the completed 
religion—absolute life from God, for God, and in 
and with God. Hence, also, must Christ com 
prise in His personality the three offices as a 
unity in their completed essence-form, and in 
the fundamental characteristies of His life they 
must shine forth in their rounded completeness’ 
(P. Lanex, Pos. Dogm.). 

19. ‘The dark caricature and counterpart of 
the prophetic activity of Christ or of the revela- 
tion in Him is the Jewish Talmud; the reverse 
image of His high-priestly function is the penal 
wandering of Israel throughout the world ; and 
over against His royal administration and king- 
dom stands the demoniacal worldly-mindedness 
of the Jews, with its important results” (P. 
LANGE). 

20. Upon the prophecy as a whole with respect 
to its fulfilment it may be said, that in its 
trichotomy the servant David, as the third piece, 
is the simultaneous discharge of the two parts 
that had preceded. Through Him has it come 
to an end with the offices of Israel (vers. 1-10) ; 
with Him comes the manifestation of Jehovah 
Himself as the shepherd (vers. 11-22). Now, if 
He who perfects Himself after this manner is 
the Messiah, then also everything that is essen- 
tially connected therewith must plainly be found 
in Jesus Christ, The appearance of the Son of 
God in the flesh, especially in the insight 
afforded into His mighty working by His resur- 
rection from the dead, is so much the more the 
fulfilment of our prophecy, as this has in mani- 
fold ways been testified by Himself and His 
apostles. As in the exile and during the time 
that followed, till Christ, the dissolution of the 
theocratic offices in Israel as such (comp. ver. 4) 
took effect, so did the gathering of the people, in 
contrast to the scattering (ver. 5), by means of 
the return from Babylon, become a reality (ver. 
13, and comp. Isa. xliv. 28, where Cyrus is called 
‘*My shepherd”’). But the so strongly marked 
scattering of ver. 5 is only one thing ; another 
is the wandering upon the mountains and hills 
(ver. 6), to which not the gathering effected by 
the return to their home corresponds, but feed- 
ing upon the mountains, etc. (ver. 13 sq., comp. 
also Isa. liii. 6), which had locally its fulfilment 
in Christ (Matt. ix. 36; Luke xv.), especially 
the distinctive characteristics described in ver. 
16. In like manner, also, the judgment of 
separation exercised through the person of Christ 
within Israel (Luke ii. 834; Matt. xxi. 44) stands 
connected with what is written in ver. 17 sq. ; 
and immediately thereafter the Messiah-David 
(ver. 23 sq.) is made distinctly to shine forth 
out of the prophetic representation. What is 
said, ¢.g., by Keil of ‘‘the twofold judgment of 
scattering along with the twofold gathering of 
Israel,” as being in this prophecy ‘‘not distin- 
guished, but thrown complexly together,” has 
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been imported into it from another quarter. 
‘‘That only a small part of Israel,” as he says, 
‘received the Messiah when appearing in Jesus 
as their shepherd,” gave occasion not so properly 
for a new judgment of dispersion among all 
nations, as rather, we may say, that the Baby- 
lonish judgment was in consequence thereof con- 
firmed for unbelieving Israel as such, and also 
completed. For Israel was still, at the time of 
Christ’s appearing, in a state of dispersion among 
all nations, because scattered throughout the 
Roman world, so that even the gathering from 
Babylon must be referred to the advent of Jesus 
Christ, since thereby His birth in the City of 
David, as well as His resurrection in the place 
where He was crucified, after being loosed from 
the pains of death, and hence the turning of the 
promised land into a blessing after the manner 
indicated in ver. 26, were rendered possible. One 
must not say that the fulfilment of this prophecy 
had begun. ‘‘ with the redemption of Israel from 
the Babylonish exile,” and still less that it began 
with the appearing of Jesus Christ as the Good 
Shepherd of the seed of David; but this latter 
appearing is the fulfilment, so that we have no 
other to expect, and the bringing back from 
Babylon to Canaan was merely its preparation; and 
the true understanding of this preparatory gather- 
ing as a gathering is to be sought in the Church 
of Jesus Christ, in the gathering of the Israel 
after the Spirit out of the whole world (John x. 
16). If it ‘‘admits of no doubt” (KiLI=FoTH), 
that what is said of the establishing of a new 
covenant in ver. 25 ‘‘has been already fulfilled 
by the appearance of the Lord in the flesh, and 
by His work,” it should have given this intelligent 
expositor no further concern, as if the fulfilment 
of our prophecy could have ‘‘ belonged entirely 
to what still is future.” This prophecy, also, 
has not been fulfilled by successive stages, but 
the fulfilment through Christ only presents itself 
separately in Christ, while the Church of Christ 
lives the Messianic life of the Son of God in the 
world as His body. The ‘‘judging between 
sheep and sheep, the separating of the he-goats, 
the purifying of the people of God into a sinless 
community,” wherein Kliefoth finds essential 
parts of the prophecy, which ‘‘ belong even to 
the very close of time, ’—all this-comes into reali- 
zation through the efficacious working of the 
Holy Spirit sent by Christ (comp. John xvi. 8; 
Rom. viii. 9)—does so onwards till the day of 
Christ, since as the Lord is the Spirit, so the Son 
of man has been Oo eae the Judge of the world. 
The delineation of blessing in ver. 25 sq. is in 
form taken from the land and the people, but so 
as to be emblematical of the kingdom of the 
Anointed. Yes, even ‘‘the formation of a new 
paradise, and the restoration of humanity to its 
condition of original innocence,” does not lie in 
the text of Ezekiel, but in the exegesis of Klie- 
foth, who, with such a view of the meaning, 
* cannot get the better of that Chiliasm which he 
opposes. 

21. The characteristic manifestation of the 
Good Shepherd takes place when He calls His 
own sheep each by its name, while the sheep 
on their part hear His voice (John x.). Thus are 
they led out of the fold, the economy of the Old 
Covenant, after their state of wandexing upon all 
mountains and on every high hill; and if Jehovah 
(Isa. iii. 6) lays upon Him the iniquity of all, 
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so He who in John x. 10 testifies that He came 
in order that they might have life, and have it 
more abundantly, says also in vers. 11 and 16 
there, that He was going to give His life for the 


sheep. é 
os ‘* Christ had to come to them, first, as the 
teaching Shepherd ; secondly, as the Shepherd 
that should give His life for the sheep, in order 
that He might set them free from the bondage of 
the law, and at the same time from their rulers ; 
thirdly, He should Himself become manifest 
among them as Prince. Thus should the promise 
to Abraham, that God would be a God to his 
seed, become yea and amen.—The Sadducees and 
Pharisees troubled and corrupted to the sheep of 
the flock, who were obliged to hear them, the 
ure doctrine; whereupon Christ appeared, and 
ealed the sicknesses of Israel, and gave Himself 
up to death for Hissheep. This is the one period 
in the prophecy ; the other period is, when Christ 
is given as a prince, quickened from the dead, 
raised to heaven, and before all Jerusalem anointed 
through the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
apostles, when, by the preaching of the apostles, 
sheep was distinguished from sheep” (CoccEIUs). 
23. After the import of the similitude upon 
Israel has been given in ver. 30, a still deeper 
thought is subjoined to this import, namely, the 
bearing of Israel on mankind generally. What 
of Israel attains to salvation does so not under 
the national title (‘‘ house of Israel’’), which has 
been rendered obsolete through the new cove- 
nant, but simply as connected with ‘‘ Adam,” 
whose antitype Christ is (Rom. v.). Conse- 
quently, we have here the exposition of the 
people of the old covenant in relation to 
humanity at large. 
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Vers. 1, 2. Corruption in the upper, the govern- 
ing classes, those who give the tone and mea- 
sure to society, carries along with it corruption 
among the whole people, and that not merely for 
a time, but for ever.—‘‘It is a very honourable 
title to be called a shepherd, but to be so is a 
heavy burden, with much trouble, care, and 
labour” (Stcox.).— ‘‘ An entire tribe also of Israel, 
that guides the other tribes, and stands at their 
head, feeds the tribes of Israel, like a shepherd, 
2 Sam. vii. 7. And there are many degrees of 
upper and lower shepherds, down even to single 
householders. So also in Christendom are all 
authorities, whether in the State, the Church, or 
the family, to be regarded as shepherds of their 
respective flocks, smaller or greater. Every 
pastor is really a shepherd in the biblical sense. 
The same person can, however, be at once shep- 
herd and sheep, according as he has to discharge 
the office of ruling, or the duty of letting himself 
be ruled. It is also a matter of indifference 
through what instrument the shepherd governs 
his flock, whether by means of the staff or the 
dog, whether by the rod, or the sword, or the 
word. The schoolmaster, too, in so far as he 
commands, and exercises discipline, and governs 
the school, is a shepherd ” (ScHMIEDER).—‘‘ Who- 
ever would be a proper teacher must possess and 
manifest the true shepherd-faithfulness, must 
seek simply and alone what is Christ’s, Phil. ii. 
21” (STARKE).—‘“‘ They are hirelings who seek 
after spiritual work, that they may thereby en 
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rich themselves, or gain their bread, Acts xx. 18 
sq.; Rom. xvi. 18” (Tts. Brstz).—‘‘I ask you 
on your conscience, Are ye not obliged to feed 
the souls of your hearers with the living word of 
God, if ye would be shepherds?” (BeRL. BrB.)— 
“*As shepherds, rulers also must not suck the 
blood of their subjects” (STARKE).—Justice and 
injustice, blessing and cursing of feeding one’s 
self. The shepherd must also go upon the right 
pasture for his own poor soul.—The shepherd- 
office as at the same time duty to one’s self. 

Ver. 3. ‘‘ The shepherd receives from the flock 
his necessary support, his recompense from the 
Lord” (AucusTINE).—Ver. 4. ‘* Pastors should 
confirm those who are not strong in the faith, 
cherish the weak and such as cannot go forward, 
that they may be strengthened, and step firmly 
on the way of God; should bind up those who 
have a wounded conscience, so that they may not 
be consumed by mourning; should bring back 
those who have been misled and seduced by other 
teachers; but should seek out such as are perishing 
for want of guidance and have lost the right way, 
guiding them to wholesome pasture,” ete. (Cocc.). 
—‘‘ Preachers should especially commend them- 
selves to the corporeally and spiritually sick 
among their hearers’”’ (STARKE).—The shepherd- 
office is sheer service (and those whose it is to 
serve have rpoSerwy 760s); it is not lordship, nor 
must be, either over the goods or the consciences 
of men.—The obligations of the shepherd-office 
a mirror of human wretchedness.—The fivefold 
nature of a shepherd’s work. ‘‘ Paul became all 
things to all men, that he might save some.”— 
Ver. 5. ‘‘Seattering, isolation, so that people 
know not rightly to whom they belong and what 
they should do, is the consequence of an inactive, 
tyrannical, luxurious government ” (SCHMIEDER). 
—What is the consequence of bad shepherds, that 
is also unmistakably the curse for great communi- 
ties. —The shepherd on an earthly domain knows 
well how many the sheep of his flock number ; 
but how many spiritual shepherds, if they know 
it externally, and have the number of their church 
members in their head, bear them upon their 
hearts according to their internal states ?—‘‘ Not 
merely in the bodily, but pre-eminently in the 
spiritual enemies of the people of God, inheres 
the wolf-spirit, the devil” (ScHMIEDER).—The 
many shepherds (the hierarchy) may possibly 
disguise the one Good Shepherd to the sheep, as 
though He were not there.—Ver. 6. Scattering 
can become evil, wandering may be still worse; 
as in life, so in doctrine.—In front of the spiritual 
heights, as well as before flatness in spiritual 
things, a shepherd has to keep his flock together. 

Vers. 7-14. To have not done according to the 
word of the Lord must lead to great trouble from 
the Lord’s word, namely, to hear its judgments. 
—God’s judgment on bad shepherds, a righteous 
and severe one.—The frightful judgment, which 
is contained even in the beautiful name of the 
shepherd. — ‘‘Corruption in the shepherds, princes, 
priests, is mentioned among the signs of the 
Lord’s advent” (BERL. Bis.).—Ver. 10. ‘‘In 
this, that those shepherds should no more be, it 
is not indicated that the shepherds then existing 
should perish, and others come into their place, 
who should bear the same office and have the same 

ower, for this would not hay» been a full de- 
iverance. Nor is this declared by the prophet, 
shat, after tlie abolition of the shepherds of that 





time, no wolves should arise and false prophets, 
who would not care for the flock of God—comp. 
Acts xx. 29; Zech. xi. 16. But this is what is 
meant, that even if such should arise, they were 
by no means to be accounted shepherds, but their 
commands and instructions might safely be re- 
pudiated, etc.; whereas under the Old Covenant 
the people were so placed under their shepherds 
as to be constrained to adhere to them, since the 
temple must be frequented by those who drew 
near to God” (Coccrrus).—‘‘ The right shepherd 
is also the judge of the false shepherds” (BERL, 
Brs.).—A reward will be given to shepherds in 
righteousness, but also with a gracious recom- 
pense.—Ver. 11. ‘‘ Christ the Chief Shepherd of 
our souls. Oh, with what love does He seek 
them! How does He bring them into the right 
condition, convert them through His Spirit, and 
guide them to the right pasture!” (Tus. Burs.) 
—Ver. 12. Redemption out of all places the 
great prospect of faith, the blessed hope also of the 
resurrection.—‘‘ There comes a day of the Lord; 
a morning-star must appear after a dreary night” 
(A. KrumMacHER).—Ver. 13. ‘‘So again at last, 
when God poured out His Spirit upon the apostles, 
there was a gathering together from all places of 
the flock of God, Acts ii. 9 sq.” (Cocce.),—‘* The 
genuine land of Israel is the new earth with the 
new heavens” (SCHMIEDER).—Godliness has the 
promise not only of the life that now is, but also 
of that which is to come, 1 Tim. iv.—The divine 
refreshments of the Lord, images of the spiritual 
here, of the eternal hereafter. —Death a shepherd, 
Ps. xlix. 15 [14]. But while he does his work, 
there is also for believers the shepherd-staff of the 
Good Shepherd.—‘‘ This world is only an inn; 
not our home, rather a prison, since we have 
been made and redeemed for heaven” (Stox.),— 
““ Hence we should not despair when we see that 
in troublous times only a few are left. The flock 
may continue small, but it can never happen 
that there shall be no flock. If the woman has 
fled with her children into the wilderness, Rey. 
xii., she must again return to be among men”’ 
(Heim-Horr.).—Union of the faithful the work 
of the Lord; and the more that the churches, 
through the general falling away of the members, 
come to be composed of believers, will the union 
of the churches also come to be regarded as 2 
matter of the Lord, aud no merely politica: 
maxim.—Ver. 14. ‘‘ The secret of the pasture of 
Christ” (ScHMIEDER).— ‘‘ How few consider the 
blessedness of the righteous, and how well it goes 
with them!” (Srcx.)—Good pasture and bad 
pasture.—The high mountains of Israel, his pro- 


|mises in respect to their fulfilment, his worship 


in spirit and truth. 

Ver. 15. Food and rest, the two great necessi- 
ties of human life.—‘‘ Their rest will nourish 
them, and their nourishment will bring them new 
rest” (Buru. Brs.).—‘‘ Nothing can be more 
frequently repeated to believing souls, nothing 
more deeply impressed upon them, than what has 
been promised to them in Christ Jesus their 
Lord’ (Stcx.).—Rest, true, eternal repose, is only 
to be had under the shepherd-staff of Christ.— 
What can the whole world offer instead with all 
its enjoyments?—The everlasting promises of 
God in Christ, and the delusive shows of the devil 
in the lust of this passing world.—Ver. 16 sq. 
The Lord’s inspection of the flock at the same 
time a call to self-examination. (Preparation- 
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sermon before the holy communion. )—‘‘ The lost, 
those who are cut off ftom grace, excommunicated, 
these, in our Lord’s time, were the publicans and 
sinners ; now, those who are excluded and _con- 
demned by the alone blessed-making Church (or 
confession). The wandering are those who no 
longer hold to the Church, —the sects, separa- 
tists. The wounded are such as have taken some 
offence, like a sheep that has been bitten by a 
dog. The sick are those who, through false 
teaching and bad example, have become weak in 
the faith. The case of all these the Good Shep- 
herd promises to take in hand” (SCHMIEDER).— 
‘‘But the Lord feeds with judgment, that is, 
with befitting difference, since He dispenses to 
each what is proper to him,—to one this, to 
another something else. He performs to the 
weak no more than is good for them. The chil- 
dren He feeds with milk, and defends them. He 
acts mildly or severely, consoles, frightens, blames, 
caresses, as at any time is good for us; for the 
fearful He relaxes the reins, and those who place 
their confidence in Him He draws to Himself. 
If some are fat, and corrupt the weak, He takes 
from them their strength. Some are proud of the 
gifts lent to them, and despise the simplicity of 
others; for these it is good when they are 
humbled, and are deprived of their gifts, so that 
they may obtain the salvation of Christ. Thus 
He accomplishes the judgment, and the separation 
between sheep and sheep ; and so each one should 
be concerned about himself, and not trouble 
himself respecting others. The separation is 
already going on here in secret, but at last it will 
become manifest, and be seen to issue in a wide 
gulf” (Hem-Horr.).—‘‘The kingdom of God 
belongs to those who are weary and heavy laden 
(Matt. xi. 28); by and by their turn shall be to 
rejoice in the Lord’s goodness, Luke xvi. 25” 
(Hrrzie).—‘*‘ Why should the he-goats be in the 
flock of God? on the same pastures, beside the 
same brooks as the sheep? ‘They are at present 
tolerated, afterwards separated from it” (Aucus- 
TINE).—‘‘ A stern judge is the Good Shepherd ; 
not merely the unscrupulous leaders of the flock, 
but even the sheep themselves, will be brought to 
account by Him” (Umpretr).—‘‘ Believers are 
thereby admonished to consider on what side 
they should place themselves, so that they may 
escape the future day of slaughter; and at the 
same time are comforted, so as to be able to hold 
out with patience during this life. Religious 
strifes and controversies also will be brought to 
an end by the judgment of the Lord” (LUTHER). 
—Ver. 18. Compare what is set forth here with 
what the King says in Matt. xxv. 34.sq. Would 
our so-called ‘‘men of culture” also but consider 
it, who only tread under foot the pure doctrine, 
or trouble it by their goat-like gambols !—‘‘ And 
keep thee from the judgments of men, whereby 
the noble treasure is corrupted: this I leave thee 
at the close” (LUTHER).—Ver. 19. ‘‘ This, alas! 
represents so many church services in which un- 
believing men preach, just as ver. 21 points re- 
provingly to the empty churches” (RicH'r.).— 
Ver. 21 sq. The mischievous polemic in the 
Church.—A theology that is quarrelsome and 
combative scatters the churches in the world.— 
Spiritual dogmatism.—A more correct estimate of 
separation from the Bible point of view, than from 
that of a corrupt church with its anathemas.— 
‘‘The righteous may certainly be oppressed, 
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‘yet not wholly suppressed” (StoK.).—Redemr- 
tion a judgment, and the judgment of the Lord s 
redemption.—The help of the flock is its Shep- 
herd alone; therefore must we withdraw our con- 
fidence from all creatures, and expect nothing 
from: new laws and constitutions.—‘‘ This is the 
manner of the divine compassion, that it takes 
our misery as an invitation” (Herm-Horr.). 

Ver. 23 sq. ‘Christ has not come without a 
call, but with the good-will and mission of His 
heavenly Father, John v. 43” (Cr.).—One, be- 
cause all pointed to Him, in word and in deed, 
and because no one, except in Him, is anything. 
—‘‘God names Him His servant, since Christ, 
made under the law, has fulfilled it, that He 
might extirpate sin, and bring in righteousness, 
and so might be complete goed and propitiation, 
Ps, xl. 9, 10 [8, 9]” (Cooc.).—‘‘ David: 1, as to 
the name, His beloved, Matt. iii. 17; 2, as to 
His birth, in Bethlehem; 3, as to His humble 
state and littleness, Isa. liii. 3; 4, as to His 
shepherd-service; 5, as to His anointing; 6, as 
to His devotedness, David for the law, Christ for 
the flock; 7, as to His victories” (Stcx.).—‘‘ He 
will not only feed them, but also discharge in 
their behalf all shepherd-duty besides needful 
for their preservation and support, their refresh- 
ment and invigoration, and will remain their 
Shepherd for ever. Thus will He teach and heal, 
and take away sicknesses—not do and act merely, 
but suffer also, purchase the sheep with His 
precious blood, whereby He will prove Himself to 
be the True Shepherd,” etc. (Cocc.).— ‘‘ He is the 
Prince among believers, because He is the Media- 
tor between God and men; because as Head He 
communicates grace to the members and the liy- 
ing Spirit ; and because, moreover, we see in His 
countenance the fatherly heart of God. ‘Through 
Him is the Lord éur God, that is, He is recon- 
ciled to us, and unites Himself to us” (HEIM- 
Horr.).—Where Christ reigns, there God is with 
us, Matt. xxviii. 20.—Vers. 28, 24. The One 
Shepherd according tothe promise in its fulfilment: 
1, His official position through all times; 2, His 
shepherd-service in the flesh and in the spirit ; 3, 
His personality in respect to God and as regards 
the flock. 

Ver. 25. ‘‘1. Justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through Christ. God is for us, whe 
can be against us? 2. He blesses us with al] 
spiritual blessings. The apostles teach and sow, 
but the Lord gives the showers of blessing, that 
the seed of the word may spring forth, and the 
trees yield their fruit ; that is, that the great and 
the small may believe in Christ Jesus, and corfess 
Him with the mouth. 3. He breaks the yoke 
of slavery to sin, and gives freedom from all 
enemies. Whence, naturally, there arises a 
strong. confidence, Rom. viii. 35-39” (HxIm- 
Horr.).—The covenant of peace in Christ—its 
divine ground, its invincible strength, its blessed 
peace. The secure land even now in the midst 
of the world.—The evil beasts in the land,— 
spiritual false guides, worldly persecutors, plaus- 
ible hypocrites.—‘‘ False teachers and tyrants 
God causes either to die or to change their mind; 
but the Son of God has conquered the roarin 
lion, who is the devil” (LurHER).—In the world 
ye may be of good cheer, is the saying of the 
Good Shepherd to His own (John xvi. 33), as 
it certainly was their experience (John xiv. 27).— 
Seeurity and security, carnal and spiritual, how. 
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different !—He gives sleep to His own, even in 
the wilderness (Ps. exxvii. 3 [2]).—Ver. 26. Sal- 
vation is of the Jews, John iv.— What the father 
of the faithful was to be to the world (Gen. xii.), 
namely, a blessing, that should believers be in 
this world.—Zion, as after the flesh in Christ, so 
after the Spirit in the spiritual Zion, in its desti- 
nation to bless, its task of blessing, and its duty 
of service for the earth.—There the Church is a 
blessing where there is the rain of the Holy 
Spirit. Without this rain nothing grows in the 
kingdom of God; one cannot even say, Jesus is 
Lord (1 Cor. xii. 3).—Ver. 27. The blessed earth, 
and the land of Israel, when smitten with the 
curse.— ‘“‘ Where faith is, there is a good tree, 
and there also is produced good fruit” (Srox.). 
—Not only shall the axe be laid to the root of 
the trees, but for the trees also there is a promise 
of fruit.—Fruit and increase in spiritual things : 
the former, glory to the man himself, example 
and enjoyment for others ; the latter, the thank- 
fulness we owe to God.—The knowledge derived 
as well from the misery of servitude as from 
redemption out of all sin and misery.—The sinner 
a tool of the devil; the redeemed a servant of 
God.—The rest in Christ from the bondage in 
sin.—Ver. 28. Blessedness, to be no longer com- 
pelled to belong to the world ; to be chosen out 
of it, although one must still be in it !—Spiritual 
boldness, over against the powers of the world, 
over against the wickedness of sin, over against 
the transitoriness and uncertainty of our earthly 
life, over against the solicitude of our own heart. 

Ver, 29. The planting of the Heavenly Father, 
Matt. xv. 13.—The kingdom of the Anointed a 
planting, inasmuch as the members of the king- 
dom are—1, sown by the word ; 2, reared, fostered 
by the Holy Spirit ; 3, grown in time for eternity, 
to the honour of God the Father.—The kingdom 
of God is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost; how, then, can there ever be want? 
(Luke xxii. 35.)—The good, the glorious name, 
which the people of God should have in the 
world.—We should, however, not merely have 
the name to live (Rev. iii. 1), and still be dead. 


—Hungering after righteousness as the means 
and preservative against the eternal hunger and 
distress on account of sin ; hunger against hunger. 
Hunger in order not to hunger, as the way to 
everlasting satisfaction. —Eternal glory and tem- 
poral reproach in the world and from the world. 
—The rod of wickedness shall not rest for ever or 
the lot of the righteous (Ps. cxxy. 3)..-—Ver. 30 
“*God at times conceals from His own His coun 
tenance, that He may thereafter embrace them 
with everlasting favour” (Stcx.).—The last 
knowledge is the experience that God is our God, 
and we are His people.—The survey from the 
end back upon the beginning of the way leads us 
to recognise the eternal election of God above all 
else.—Only by the way do the pilgrims of God 
doubt; not at the beginning, and at the end not 
at all. At first they proceed in faith, at last 
they shall see face to face.—Ver. 31. ‘‘ Under the 
more immediate interpretation of the similitude, 
that men are meant, there is at the same time 
indicated the universality of grace,—that not 
Israel alone, but Adam, humanity, are named as 
the flock ; and the greatness also of the grace is 
perceptible in this, that Israel is not designated 
by its honourable name, that which expresses its 
election of grace (yet ver. 302), but ‘man,’ 
which calls to remembrance dust of the ground, 
sin, and death. Such significant addresses, con- 
taining much in little, in simple language both 
fulness and greatness of thought, we fitly call 
profound (rich in spirit, geistreich). And God, 
the Spirit of all spirits, should not His speech be 
with spiritual richness?”’ (SCHMIEDER.)—The 
kindness and love of God toward man in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, Tit. iii. 4.—Israel in his signifi- 
cance for humanity.—That the true Israel is the 
Son of man, itself shows the wide horizon of the 
grace of God in Christ.—The Christian applica- 
tion of ‘‘My fatherland must be greater.”— 
Neither the shepherds nor the sheep of the flock 
are saints, but simply men.—God manifests in 
flesh a divine nil humani a me alienwm.—The 
tabernacle of God with men, Rev. xxi., the end 
and aim of Jehovah’s action as shepherd. 


2. AGAINST EDOM, WITH RESPECT TO THE MOUNTAINS OF ISRAEL, IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
JEHOVAH’S SANCTIFICATION OF His owN Name (CH. XXXV.-XXXVI.). 


1,2 CH. xxxv. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, set 
thy face towards [against] the Mount [the mountain range of] Seir, and prophesy con- 
3 cerning [against] it; And say to it, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I 


am against. thee, Mount Seir, and 


4 make thee a waste and a desolation. 


5 shalt be a waste, and dost know 


I stretch out My hand over thee, and I 
Thy cities will I make ruins, and thou 
that I am Jehovah. Because thou hast 


enmity for ever, and deliveredst the children of Israel into the hands of the 
sword, in the time of their calamity, in the time of the guilt of the end; 
6 Therefore, as I live,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah,—blood will I make thee, 
and blood shall pursue thee ; where thou hatedst not blood, there shall blood 


7 pursue thee. 


And I make Mount Seir a desolation and a waste, and I cut off 


8 from it him that passes over, and him that returns. And I fill his mountains 
with his slain ; thy hills, and thy valleys, and all thy ravines, the slain with 

9 the sword shall fall in them. I will give thee up to perpetual desolations, 
and thy cities shall not be inhabited, and ye know that I am Jehovah. 
10 Because thou saidst, The two nations (haggoiim) and the two lands, mine 
11 shall they be, and we possess it (Jerusalem), and Jehovah was there: There 
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fore, as I live,—senténce of the Lord Jehovah,—so do I according to thy 
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anger and according to thy envy, which thou out of thy hatred hast shown 
towards them; and I make Myself known among them as Him who shall 


12 judge thee. 


speeches which thou utteredst against the mountains of Israel, saying, 


And thou knowest that I Jehovah have heard all thy scornful 


Lay 


13 waste, to us they are given for food. And ye magnified yourselves against 
Me with your mouth, and heaped up your words against Me; I have heard. 
14 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, as [when] the whole land [the whole earth] rejoices, 


15 I will make thee a desolation. 


According to thy rejoicing for the inheritance 


of the house of Israel because it was made desolate, so will I do to thee; a 
desolation shalt thou be, Mount Seir, and all Edom, the whole of it, and they 


know that I am Jehovah. 


Ver. 3. Sept.: .. . dwow oe épnjcoy x. épnuwlnon. Vulg.:. . . desolatwm atque desertum. { 
Ver. 5... . ytvecbeu ot x 0pev alaviov x. kvexabsous rw olxe "lop. dorw iv xospe sx Oper iv xerps poaxospas bv aioe 


Riimas ix’ icyaren, 
Wiens Ga ates 
Wert. eG 
Ver. 9. Anoth. read.: MIDIWN, revertentur. 


sl ny ths alc hpoopres x. aluce oe diwkeros. Vulg.: et cum sanguinem oderis— 
dvOpwrovg x. xtyvy. (Anoth. read.: MIOWID), et stuporem.) 


Ver. 11. Sept.: . .. yvwoOncopeos cor— (Anoth. read.: DN, as also JNNIPI)-) 


Ver. 15. . ..%. ware % WDovpooesce eLorsbpevdnoeres— (Anoth, read. : nb, totus ipse.) 


EXEGETIOAL REMALKS. 


an looking forward to the restoration of Israel, 
ch, xxxiy., the false shepherds chiefly furnished 
the connection ; in what follows regarding Israel 
as a nation, Edom and its hatred form the con- 
necting link. Comp. alse what is said in p. 245, 
and Doct. Reflection 5, p. 246. Havernick aptly 
points out the ‘‘ glaring contrast” to the preced- 
ing. ‘‘The light of Israel is set in relief by the 
shadow of Edom” (Hmnest.). After the ‘‘marvel- 
lous blessings of the theocracy,” comes ‘‘ the curse 
which overtakes Edom.” Now since, as regards 
the blessings, the true Israel in Christ, that is, 
redeemed humanity, has ultimately to be looked 
to, so the curse here is attached not so much to 
the heathen world (HAy.) as to the heathenish, 
that is, the Antichristian world. Hengstenberg 
thinks that the reference is not to the heathen 
world ‘‘at large,” but ‘‘ only to the small neigh- 
bouring nations, which stand in a similar relation 
as Edom, and resemble it in intensity of hatred”’! 
Yet, as he says, Edom appears here ‘‘as a radi- 
cally corrupt people, that is to have no share in 
the Messiamic salvation.” Our prophecy has 
nothing to do with ch. xxxiv. 29 (against Keil). 
Cocceius maintains that, as the dismissal of the 
shepherds formed the subject in ch. xxxiv., so the 
subject here is the dissolution, by the coming of 
Christ, as foretold in Num. xxiv. 18, 19, of the 
Jewish nation, represented here by Edom and Seir. 
The Jewish nation is called Seir per synecdochen 
partis, ‘‘ because Edom was included in the Jewish 
community ; the Idumeans formed a part of the 
nation, and the kings were of Edomite descent ; 
just as the land of Palestine is called Idumea, 
whence Christ comes, Isa. lxiii.” The significa- 
tion of Edom is here, however, mainly symbolical 
and not literal, asin ch. xxv. 12sq. Hengsten- 
berg makes the prophecy there against Edom to 
be resumed here on the “‘report given by the 
fugitive of the injustice committed at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem,” etc. (??). 

(‘‘Superficial readers will be disposed to ask, 
what has Edom to do here? The Lord’s judg- 
nent has already been pronounced against Edom 





(ch. xxv. 12-14), among the enemies of the 
covenant-people; and this fresh denunciation 
against it is inserted among predictions which, 
both before and after, have immediate respect 
to the covenant-people themselves. It is, how- 
ever, in its proper place ; and brings out another 
element in the prosperity which the Lord pro- 
mises to His Church and people. It gives body 
and prominence to the thought expressed in ver. 
28 of the preceding chapter, that ‘they should 
no more be a prey to the heathen.’ So far from 
it, the prophet now declares that the worst and 
bitterest of all the heathen shall be utterly de- 
stroyed and made desolate ; and that those who 
were then rejoicing over Israel’s calamities must 
themselves become a spoil, without any prospect of 
recovery. "—FAIRBAIRN’S Ezekiel, p. 381.—W. F.] 


Vers. 2-9. Against Edom, i.e. his Bloodthirsty 
Enmity to Israel. 


Ver. 2. Ch. vi. 2 (ch. xxv. 2, xxviii. 21, xix, 
2).—Gen. xxxvi. 9.—yy 1, the woody moun 


tain region in the south of that part of Palestine 
which lies to the east of Jordan, from the Dead 
Sea to the Allanitic Gulf; the land for the 
people, corresponding antithetically to the pro- 
Minence given to the land in the foregoing 
(ch. xxxiv. 25 sq.).—Ver. 8. Ch. xxxiv. 10, xiii. 
8, 20, xxvi. 3, ef passim.—Ch. xxy. 7, 13, vi. 
14.—Ch, xxxiii. 28, 29.—Ver. 4. Exemplifica- 
tion. Thy cities and 777n ranked together; the 


latter not exactly: “destruction,” but rather: 
‘‘ destroyed,” heaps of ruins.—Ch. xii. 20, xiv. 
15, 16.—Ver. 5. Enmity for ever, as in ch. xxv, 
15, but more expressive here on account of the 
kinship between Edom and Israel (comp. Ps, 
cxxxvil. 7). Infinitive construction passing over 
to the verb fin. The enmity is an abiding one; 


the next word, aD (Hiphil, imperf. ap.), is an ex- 


pression of that enmity. Besides, in this as well 
asin the expression ‘yy~)9, the people already 


come distinctly out from the land. Tye is 
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oppression; hence : burden, calamity, misfortune, 
farther and sufliviently defined by what imme- 
diately follows (comp. ch. xxi. 80, 34 [25, 29]). 
Oppression of brethren calls at once for the exer- 
cise of compassion, which is best manifested 
where no one is innocent ; when guilt makes the 
end, ancient enmity should not be let loose 


(Obad. 18).— Ver. 6. pvp, is there an allusion 
here to DON? a suggesting, although not an ex- 


ress naming of Edom? In this case could there 
e also an antithetic allusion to ‘‘ Adam” (men) 
in ch. xxxiv. 31, and at the same time an allu- 
sion to Gen. xxv. 30!? At all events, the four- 
fold repetition of 4 has some significance. 


Edom shall, as it were, become entirely blood (ch. 
xvi. 38), and still farther, blood shall follow 
him, which might mean that he will leave be- 
hind him a track of blood, or, the effusion of 
blood will follow him; so that by this phrase, 
which is again repeated at the end of the verse, 
the words: blood will I make thee, are explained 
to mean: the effusion of blood, namely, of thy 
own blood, shall cleave fast to thy footsteps (comp. 
ver. 8). [HAverN.: I will make the event 
authenticate thy name, and blood-guiltiness shall 
pursue thee everywhere as a murderer, to cry for 
vengeance and to give thee up to punishment. 
EwALpD, who reads wy instead of Fwyr: 


*‘because thy inclination is after blood, blood 
shall,” etc.] ‘p> sb-py scarcely implies an 


oath ; affirmative, as HENncst.: ‘‘forsooth thou 
hast hated blood,” inasmuch as the murderer 
hates the blood which he sheds, in which is the 
hated life of the murdered man ; and although 
the significant play upon the word p4 might in- 


clude a reference to the blood-relationship of 
Edom and Israel (THEoDORET), had not the 
Hebrew word for that been 79, it is simpler to 


adhere to the negation that Edom thus hated not 
bloodshed. [‘‘The most peculiar part of the verse 


is the clause meay oF xb-o, which not only 


our version, but also nearly all commentators, 
render: ‘since thou hast not hated blood.’ But 
no examples can be produced to justify such a 
rendering, and the remark of Hitzig, that as the 
words stand, they must be regarded as an affirma- 
tive protestation, is quite correct. Taking blood 
in the usual sense, I do not see why, in a passage 
so strongly epigrammatic and alliteral as this, the 
hatred of it might not be affirmed of Edom ; for 
the grand point on which the desires of the 
Edomites were centred was life, life in them- 
selves, as opposed: to the bloody extermination 
they sought for Israel; the shedding of their 
blood was what they would on no account think 
of. I take the meaning to be, therefore: The 
preservation of thy life is what thou art intent on 
securing ; the thought of blood being shed among 
thee is what thou art putting far from thee as an 
object of aversion ; but God’s purposes are con- 
trary to thine, and what thou hatest He will send 
—blood shall pursue thee.”—FairBAIRn’s Hze- 
kiel.—W. F.}—Ver. 7. ppv instead of Aone, 


the sameas Appw. The land is made so because 
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the people fill it only as slain (ver. 8). There is 
no going to and fro, no traffic, ch, xxxiii, 28. 
[Sept. according to ch. xxv. 18.]—Ver. 8. Ch. 
xxxii. 5 sq., xxxi. 12. Hence the desolation of 


death.—Ver. 9. obip ‘pw, a rejoinder to NIN 





ndiy, ver 5. Instead of 733 ¥/%n, from ww (Kat), 
to be read with 9 quiescent, the Qeri has moawn, 


from 3), ‘‘not to return” to its original condi- 
tion. Hueneast.: ‘‘thy cities shall not sit,” but 
lie prostrate (ch. xxvi. 20). 


Vers. 10-15. Against Hdom, his Covetousness 
towards Israel. 


Ver. 10. 4p», parallel to ver. 5. The other 


side of Edom’s guilt in respect to Israel. With 
significant allusion to their separation, Israel 
and Judah are called Dian ‘yy. In speaking 


thus, Edom considered them as heathen nations, 
and not the people of Jehovah ; or this is the 
prophet’s representation. Hence piyoyn omy 


can mean nothing else than the land of Israel 
and the land of Judah, not Idumea and the 
land of Judah (JERomE). Grotius sees here a 
reference to the Assyrian and also the Baby- 
lonian captivity. YY), neuter (KEI): the one 


land as well as the other (Rosrnm.) ; Hirzie: 
referring to the plur. fem. If we understand the 
clause ‘Dw pin) of Jehovah’s presence in the 


temple, then for believers ideally, as it also in 
reality was in the kingdom of Israel, it comes 
into consideration for both kingdoms, and we 
may, with other expositors, make the suffix refes 
to Jerusalem. On this comp. ch. ix. 3, xi. 23. 
But certainly the divine presence in the temple 
was only the sensible symbol of Jehovah’s govern- 
ing agency among His people generally ; hence, 
finally, the disregarding of Israel’s divine election, 
the ignoring of this, was the mistake in the 
reckoning which Edom made. Better thus than 
to say that Edom insulted Jehovah by coveting 
His possession (Hirzic); or (as Keil): ‘‘as if 
Jehovah were a feeble and unreal God, unable to 
protect His people ;” but that which had been 
said in Israel, ch. viii. 12 (ch. ix. 9), in excuse for 
heathen superstition, the heathen unbelief of 
Edom repeats here with respect to Israel’s eternal 
destiny, which rests on the ground of Jehovah's 
covenant revelation. It was practical atheism in 
both cases, —childish neglect of God in Israel, but 
active hostility to Him in Edom. Edom’s reckon- 
ing took sin into account, calling to remembrance 
the injury done by Jacob, the father of Israel, to 
Esau, their ancestor; but took no account of 
grace, and never thought that ‘‘ Jehovah” should 
come into consideration. [From ver. 12 pw has 


been also interpreted as referring to Idumea. ] 
Ver. 11. ta, as in ver. 6. From the hating 


(infinitive) come anger and envy, expressing 
themselves not only in word (ver. 10), but also 
in deed (Mn‘wy). Jehovah acts according to 


Edom’s doings. —The making known 93, not, ag 


Hengst., among ‘‘the children of Israel,” which iz 
too remote (ver. 5), but among the two via (ver. 
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10), just as qy"AN there refers to the two lands 


coveted by Edom. The spe wd known among 
Israel shall happen as well as the judgment on 
Edom—comp. ch. xxviii. 25 (ch. xxvi. 20) ; not, 
however, as if both had like proportion (HENGsT. ), 
but because the making known is effected by the 
judgment. Wp, as Him who, ete.—Ver. 12. 


Thus Edom shall know by experience that 
Jehovah does not leave unpunished such a say- 
ing as Edom has said. After speaking of doings 
in ver. 11, there is now a return to the sayings 
(ver. 10). He has heard all. The mountains of 
Israel, preparing for ch. xxxvi. 1, come forth in 
antithesis tc the mountain range of Seir. Qeri 
sppv’, simplifying, but needlessly, for the abrupt 


and significant ApDw (ver. 15), 3 perf. fem. sing., 


may refer to the land or be understood of what is 
meant ; or we may with Rosenm. read : mon, 


‘a waste,” ch, xxxiii. 28. The following plural 
brings in the people.—Ch. xxxiv. 5, 8, 10.—Ver. 
18. Thus their sayings were not only insults to 


Israel (‘yy in-by), land and people, but at the 


same time boastings with their mouth heaped up 
against Jehovah (Sy), who was there (ver. 10), 


wherewith they already, as it were, took joyful 
possession of the land. They exulted over 
Jehovah with haughty words and much speaking. 
But now—Ver. 14—He who hitherto has heard 
all these boastings speaks and acts (‘nwyx). 


According as the one happens, so shall the other 
happen to thee. [Ewaxp: ‘‘I will make thee a 
sport (a comedy) to the whole earth,” ete. Hrrzic: 
While all the world rejoices even over thy deso- 


\ation (?).] However natural it is at yawn 


to think of the ‘‘ whole earth,” such a thought is 
very foreign to the connection. Hiavernick, on 
the other hand, insists on the necessary harmony 
with the following verse, according to which the 
interpretation must be: as all Edom exulted, so 
also should all Edom be subjected to punishment. 
The curious explanation, to take 5 here as an 


adverb of time (so also Hitzig), and in ver. 15 as 
a word of comparison, readily suggests itself. 
But better (Kimcu1), the one 9 illustrates the 


other; hence }5 expressly in ver, 15, as also the 
infinitive nipy here points to ymnpy in ver. 15. 


To rejoice and desolation must correspond to one 
tnother, while the latter, however, must be the 
punishment. For and instead of joy of the whole 


land, desolation now. The qb at the end of 


the verse already intimates what land is meant. 
There is not a word said in the whole chapter of 
the ‘‘earth”; it is always land as opposed to 
land, the mountain range of Seir to the moun- 
tains of Israel (ver. 12). Hengst. best shows 
what the ‘‘whole earth” introduces into the 
clear text: ‘“‘The glorious salvation which comes 
to Zion is a subject of rejoicing for the whole 
earth, because it gives testimony to the glory of 
God. whe can only bless His people, so that in them 
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all the nations of the earth shall be blessed, Deut. 


Xxxii. 43 sq. ; Isa. xlii. 10sq.; Ps. xevii. 1, xlviii. 
3; Lam. ii. 15.” [Kurer.: ‘¢ But when all that 
bears the name of Edom shall, through the judg- 
ment of God, be subjected to devastation, then 
the whole earth shall rejoice, as Edom rejoiced 
when Jerusalem fell.” Where is such an extra- 
vagant idea even hinted at in the text? Ch. 
xxxvi. 2, 5 speaks only of Edom’s exultation, 
Hence Keil thus applies nipwa: ‘“‘ When joy 


shall be prepared for all the world (all mankind!), 
then shall,” etc.}—Ver. 15. That the rejoicing 
of Edom, which is to be requited to him, haa 
respect to the inheritance, etc., that is, the land 
given to the family of Israel as distinguished 
from Esau-Edom (Gen. xxvii., xxviii. 4), is 
now brought in at the close; and as thereby 
nippy in ver. 14 is explained, so the motive for 


noo is given by nNDw-Ws by. In accord- 
ance with this, 'gb-nbys }D repeats moo 
pb-nvys (ver. 14), and consequently is not to 


be interpreted, with Hitzig: so will 1 make 
others rejoice over thy desolation. man mMDDY, 


which forms the complement to ‘ps j3, is the 


second, not the third person. The following 
feminine suffix indicates the land, so that with 


mdD pitn-b5 the meaning also of yien-ba 


(ver. 14) is quite clear. Mount Seir, and all 
Edom, the whole of it, is set in contrast to the 
inheritance of the house of Israel. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. As the ideas by which the national life of 
Israel was upheld express themselves in a great 
variety and fulness of forms of worship, as to 
places, times, materials, and persons, so also in 
the course of the divine history of Israel, indi- 
viduals and whole tribes and nations became 
symbolized into spiritual, and also unspiritual, 
very expressive types of character, which may 
serve as studies for the minister of the gospel. 

2. The symbolical or typical signification of 
Esau-Edom, while treated more historically in 
ch. xxv. (p. 246), comes out with perfect clear- 
ness when we take also Heb. xii. into considera- 
tion. Whether he is called (Heb. xii. 16) xépyog 
in the literal sense, with reference to Gen. xxvi. 
34 sq., or in a figurative and spiritual sense, so 
that the expression is synonymous with BiBnacs, 
at all events the picture given of Edom in Eze- 
kiel corresponds to the latter sense of the word. 
To Edom, Judah and Israel (divide e¢ impera in 
his thoughts) are merely nations and lands, 
Anything higher, as that Jehovah was there, 
enters not into his thoughts. It is the ordinary 
profane kind of a materialism, which takes its 
stand on natural rights, and does not want to 
know of grace and election, and so repays Jacob’s 
sin with abiding enmity, and actually carries out 
as Edom (Ezek. xxxy. 5) what Hsau only threat. 
ened (Gen. xxvii. 41); as, on the other hand, the 
carnal appetite (Bpaesws pias) is still exhibited in 
ver. 12 of our chapter (nbay). 


8. In this sense the elder son Esau forms the 
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even to use the sword ; first the malice of the 
tongue, and then the violence of malice. —There- 
fore always become reconciled at once and com- 
pletely, that no roots may remain in the heart 
which may shoot up afterwards.—The prayer of 
an implacable man is certain not to be heard. — 
Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our 
debtors. —‘‘ Woe unto you who are glad at evil 
to your neighbour and rejoice over his misfortune, 
Matt. v. 25” (Tits. Brs.). _‘‘God makes finally 
an end of sin even when the sinner will not 
cease, and thus many a one has been hurried 
away by death in the midst of a course of sin. 
Hence all are not godly who cease to sin. When 
one has no longer the power, then he must cease, 
when otherwise he would be still very willing. 
In old age, in sickness, in imprisonment, in 
poverty, much must be dispensed with becausa 
hands and feet are bound, when in other cireum- 
stances there would be no want of will ; in the will, 
however, above all consists the sin” (BERL. BIB.). 
Ver. 6. God’s judgment for blood over Edom 
an instructive example, a disclosure for warning. 
—Blood a peculiar sap.—The Lord an avenger of 
blood. —The track of blood behind so many cele- 
brated figures in history, behind so many so- 
called great exploits.—The shedding of blood a 
characteristic symptom of the world, a mark of 
the spirit that rules in the world, and of the 
wickedness in which it lies.—Ver. 7 sq. Trade 
and intercourse cease where God sends His judg- 
ments.—‘‘ The Lord destroys nations that delight 
in war” (Tis. Brs.).— Ver. 9. ‘‘Sin is not to 
become eternalized, therefore eternal punish- 
ment ” (STarcK).—‘‘God’s aim is the acknow- 
ledgment in all things of His sole and supreme 
dominion ” (STARKE).— Where sinners have 
dwelt, there punishment finally bears sway ; not 
only Edom, but also Judea serves as a visible 
example of this.—Ver. 10. Bear always in mind 
that God still is there!—Every sin against man 
is always at the same time sinning against God ; 
unbelief, practical blasphemy.—Bloodthirstiness 
and covetousness two satanic sisters.—Disdain of 
others a non-recognition of God, who has be- 
stowed something on every one.—The world’s 
delight in blood, and also its contempt of be- 
lievers, a proof how little the world knows what 
still holds together the earth under their feet. — 
The meek, however, shall, according to Matt. v., 
inherit the land.—‘‘ Most men speak and act as 
if God could neither hear nor see” (STARCK).— 
Ver. 11 sq. Wrath and jealousy, when proceeding 
Ver. 3sq. The hand of God is the solemn mark | from hatred, do not escape the divine judgment. 
of interrogation over every earthly height to | God beholds Himself in His people.—The reve- 
which we look up, whether things or persons.— | lation of God to His own is also at last the judg- 
‘When punishments break in and are already | ment over the world.—The omniscient and omni- 
taking their course, in this God as it were | present, the incorruptible eye- and ear-witness.— 
stretches out His hand. Now, since His hand is | Thirst for fresh territory an Edomitish charac- 
not shortened to help His children, so also it is| eristic.—The hatred against the sacred things of 
not too weak to punish His enemies, Isa. lix. ]” | humanity now become the fashion.—Ver. 14 sq. 
(STARKE).—Desolateness is the lot of the wicked, | Only the children of God shall inherit, althoug! 
for the world passes away with all its pleasure /it doth not yet appear what we shall be, etc.— 
for man ; but this comes in all its force only to | ‘‘ The acceptable year of Jehovah is inseparably 
him who was at home there, and set his confidence | and necessarily connected with a day of vengeance 
thereon. of our God, Isa. lxi. 2. No true grace without 
Ver. 4, ‘‘When godliness goes out of cities, | justice. The theocracy must, accordingly, pass 
confusion and devastation enter in” (STaRcK).— | through the fire of affliction ard become purified 
We can never sufficiently recognise that God | (ch. xxxiv.); for the same reason the heathenism 
alone is the Eternal. whose iniquity is full must show that it haa 
Ver. 5. Where enmity leads to : it perpetuates | fallen under the divine justice. For grace is not 
itself by degrees in the heart, it is not afraid | toleration of the bad”? (HAVERNICK). 























Sadducean parallel to the Pharisaic elder son, 
Luke xy. 25 sq. 

4. There is also in Ezekiel an drsdoximécén, 
namely, rejection which is complete desolation. 
As Esau receives not the blessing which he wished 
to inherit, so the inheritance of the house of 
Israel does not fall to Edom to devour, however 
often and widely he opened his mouth to snatch 
it (ver. 13). The anger and jealousy of Edom 
are as vain (ver. 11) as the tears of Esau (Heb. 
xii. 17). Instead of wsravo1, Edom exhibits per- 
petual enmity and his hatred. 

5. Israel has now, on the contrary, eaten up 
Edom, incorporated it into itself by circumcision. 
Thus the two who were separated, finally come 
together. But the contest, which began even in 
their mother’s womb, continues to the end. 
Jacob-Israel subdued the elder brother, but in 
this way the family of the Idumexan Herod 
obtained the Jewish sovereignty, and the perse- 
eution of the true Israel (Matt. ii. 18 sq.) was 
carried out to the full by the Edomite spirit of 
murder which took possession of the people 
(Matt. xxvii. 25). Because the Herodians 
favoured and imported Roman heathenism, the 
circus, wild-beast fights, etc., the conceptions of 
Edom and Rome run into each other in the later 
Jewish writers. 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq. After the blessing upon His people, 
and their revival and prosperity, comes now the 
contrast, namely, the curse upon the ungodly, 
and their desolation and miserable end.—‘‘ For 
who else are the Idumezans but Esau, who always 
persecutes Israel (Gal. iv. 20)? That raises up 
our hope when we are tried in the present. For 
if Christ is our Redeemer, He has redeemed us 
completely, and we have not to fear the ungodly. 
If suffering is a means to conduct us to the 
height of salvation, then the temporal prosperity 
of the wicked only increases the cause of their 
destruction ; and one day there comes a change 
of affairs, when we experience the goodness of 
God, and they His deserved wrath” (HEIM- 
HorrMann).—‘‘ He who has God against him 
has also God’s word against him” (Ricur.).— 
“*The word of the Lord is a veritable treasury, 
out of which continually come forth things new 
and old. It leads into the past and the future, 
and would gladly have all applied to the pre- 
sent’ (BERL. B1B.). 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 


1 And thou, son of man, prophesy to the mountains of Israel, and say, 
2 Mountains of Israel, hear the word of Jehovah. Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Because the enemy says over you, Aha! and the everlasting 

3 heights have become a possession for us; Therefore prophesy and say, Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah, Because, because “make desolate” [is saia to you], and 
they snap after you round about, that ye may be [become] a possession to the 
remnant of the heathen, and ye are lifted up on the lip of the tongue and 

4 are become a people’s talk [calumny]; Therefore, mountains of Israel, hear 
the word of the Lord Jehovah. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah to the moun- 
tains and to the hills, to the ravines and to the valleys, to the desolate ruins 
and to the forsaken cities, which have become a prey [booty] and a derision to 

5 the remnant of the heathen who are round about; Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, Surely in the fire of My jealousy I have spoken regarding the 
remnant of the heathen and regarding the whole of Edom, who gave them- 
selves My land for a possession, in joy of the whole heart, in contempt of 

6 soul, on account of its pasturage, for a prey. Therefore prophesy concerning 
the land of Israel, and say to the mountains and to the hills, to the ravines 
and to the valleys, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I, I have spoken in 
My jealousy and in My fury, because ye have borne the reproach of the 

7 heathen; Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, I, I have lifted up My 
hand ; surely the heathen that are round about you, they shall bear their 

8 shame. And ye mountains of Israel shall give your foliage and bear your 
9 fruit to My people Israel ; for they draw near to come. For, behold, I come 
10 to you, and turn Myself to you, and ye are tilled and down. And I mul- 
tiply upon you men, the whole house of Israel, all of it; and the cities are 

11 inhabited and the ruins built. And I multiply upon you man and beast, 
and they multiply themselves and are fruitful, and I settle you [make you in- 
habited] as at your origin, yea, Ido you good more than in your beginnings, 

12 and ye know that I am Jehovah. And I make men walk over you, My 
people Israel, and they shall possess thee, and thou art to them for an in- 

13 heritance, and thou shalt no more make them childless. Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Because they say to you, A devourer of men art thou, and hast made 

14 thy people childless; Therefore shalt thou no more devour men, and no more 
15 make thy people stumble,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And I will no 
more let be heard against [over] thee the reproach of the heathen, and thou 
shalt no more bear the contumely [mockery, sco] of the nations, and shalt no 

16 more make thy people stumble,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And the 
17 word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, the house of Israel were 
dwelling on their land, and they defiled it by their way and by their works, 

as the uncleanness of the monthly separation was their way before Me. 
18 And I poured out My fury upon them on account of the blood which they 
19 shed upon the land, and by their foul idols defiled they it. And I dispersed 
them among the heathen, and they were scattered in the lands; according to 

20 their way and according to their works have I judged them. And it came te 
the heathen whither they came, and they profaned the name of My holiness, 
since it was said of them, Jehovah’s people are these, and out of His land 

21 have they gone forth. And I felt pity for the name of My holiness, which 
they, the house of Israel, profaned among the heathen whither they came. 
22 Therefore say to the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord J ehovah, Not for 
your sakes act I, O house of Israel, but on account of the name of My 
23 holiness, which ye profaned among the heathen whither ye came. And I 
sanctify My name, the great, the profaned among the heathen, which ye pro- 
faned in their midst, and the heathen know that Iam J ehovah,—sentence of 
the Lord Jehovah,—when I sanctify Myself on in] you before their Lae eyes. 
24 And I take you out of the heathen, and gather you out of all lands, and 
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25 bring you into your land. And I sprinkle upon you clean water, and ye 
become clean from all your defilements oe ver. 17 sq.], and from all your 

26 foul idols will I cleanse you. And I give you a new heart, and a new 
spirit will I put within you, and I take away the heart of stone out of your 

27 flesh and give you a heart of flesh. And My Spirit will I put within you, 

28 

29 





and cause that ye shall walk in My statutes, and keep and do My judgments. 
And ye dwell in the land which I have given to your fathers, and are to Me 
a people, and I will be to you a God. And [yea] I help you from all your 
defilements, and I call to the corn and multiply it, and will not send upon 
you hunger. And I multiply the fruit of the tree, and the produce of the 
field, that ye may no longer have to bear the reproach of hunger among the 
heathen. And ye remember your evil ways, and your doings that were not 
good, and loathe your own faces for your iniquities and for your abomina- 
tions. Not for your sakes act I,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah,—be it known 
to you; be ashamed, yea, shame yourselves away from your ways, O house 
of Israel. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, In the day of My cleansing you 
from all your iniquities, I make the cities inhabited, and the ruins shall be 
built. And the desolated [devastatea] land shall be cultivated, instead of being 
a waste in the eyes of every passer-by. And they say, This land, the deso- 
lated, is become as the garden of Eden, and the ruined and desolated and 
demolished cities are securely inhabited. And the heathen that are left 
round about you know that I, Jehovah, built the demolished [ities], and 
planted the desolated [tana]; I, Jehovah, spoke and did. Thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, I will still in regard to this let Myself be inquired of by the 
house of Israel to do it for them; I will multiply them in men as a flock. 
As a flock of sacred rites, as the flock of Jerusalem in her festal seasons, so 
shall the ruined cities be full of flocks of men, and they know that I am 
Jehovah. 


2. Sept.: .. . sitey . . . epnpee alavsec— 
Ver. 8. ...?Avai ron driacOnvas duces x. wsonbivas Succes tro. Ovav— Vulg.: quod desolati estis et conculeati per cir- 
eutium— (Another reading: DIN\12.) 
Ver. 4... . 4 rT. vaemais T. EpyleweEveess %. UPUVITMEVOIS, H%. T. MOAETIY %. MOTHASALILLLEVEIS » « 
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Ver. 


x. Ue xarorarno— 


Sept: ... drimacavres apuyos rou &pavons iv spovosem 


. %. bY F. ELOWAOIS « 


. Os xpoRare eyia— 


[‘*In this chapter we have a continuation of | reason is given why the Lord had for a time 


the present great theme of the prophet—lIsrael’s 
prospective revival and prosperity as the Lord’s 
covenant-people. But it treats of this under 
different aspects. In the first section (vers. 1-15) 
the prophet unfolds the essential distinction be- 
tween Israel and Edom with the other nations of 
heathendom, in that the former had, what the 
others had not, an interest in the power and 
faithfulness of God, in consequence of which 
Israel’s heritage must revive and flourish, and the 
hopes of the heathen concerning it must be dis- 
appointed, In the next section (vers. 16-21) the 





acted toward His land and people as if their con- 
nection with Him was an evil rather than a 
blessing; it is traced up to the incorrigible 
wickedness of the people, and the necessity of 
God’s vindicating the cause of His holiness by 
exercising upon hess the severity of His displea- 
gure. Then in another section (vers. 22-33) the 

ose of the Lord for their future good is un- 
fol ed—His purpose for His own name’s sake to 
revive His cause among His people, and that in 
the most effectual manner, by first renewing their 
hearts to holiness, and then by restoring them to 
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PS a a 
a flourishing condition outwardly. And in a 
short concluding section (vers. 84-88) the general 
result is summed up, and the impressions noticed 
which the whole was fitted to produce upon the 
minds of others.” —FAIRBAIRN'’S Lzekiel, p. 386. 
—wW. F.] 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 
Vers. 1-15. The Mountains of Israel. 


After that ch. xxxv., which is connected with 
the one that follows as antithesis and thesis, has 
already (ver. 12) introduced the mountains of 
Israel, parallel to Mount Seir (again ch. xxxv. 15 
for the last time), and reminding us of ch. vi. 
(comp. also ch. xxxiii. 28), as that to which the 
prophecy before us is directly addressed, they 
now form the immediate theme of the divine 
sayings. 

Ver. 1. by, see on ch. vi. 2. Here, too, by the 


mountains of Israel it is not the land that is 
characterized after its most prominent part, but, 
as ver. 2 will immediately show, the mountains 
come into consideration according to their re- 
ligious signification for Israel.—Ver. 2. The 
phrase: thus saith the Lord Jehovah, which, when 
one cannot put one’s self in the position of those 
concerned, is repeated to weariness in our chapter, 
belongs to its peculiarities. It is intended not 
only to contradict the saying of the adversary, 
but still more to contravene what the poor doubt- 
ing heart itself says, when looking at that which 
the eyes see ; at the same time the divine comfort 
uppears in presence of this visibility as a comfort 
tolely in word, as correspondingly in the closing 
part of the chapter the name of the Lord will come 
forth above all.—The enemy is, as the word im- 
plies, he who turns himself against any one, in 
the connection here Edom (ch. xxxy. 10), but in 
the signification developed ch. xxxv. ; hence, as 
we go on farther, illustrated also by the heathen 
round about (ver. 5; ch. xxv. 3, 8, 12).--Comp. 
on ch, xxv. 8. That the everlasting heights 
refer primarily to the temple is clear; at the 
same time, however, Zion will have to be viewed 
as the seat of the everlasting royal dominion. 
‘‘An allusion to the inmost and most tender 
feelings of Israel” (ScumirpER). [Héavernick 
refers to Gen. xlix. 26 (Deut. xxxiii, 15), 
according to which the mountains are held to 
stand in relation to the promises of Israel as 
imperishable memorials of the patriarch’s bless- 
ing. Henest.: The natural mountains as a 
figure of the unchangeable grandeur of which 
Israel boasted, because it had in the Eternal its 
protector and the guarantee of its own perpetuity 
(Ps. exxy. 2),}-Ch. xxxv. 10.—Ver. 3. Ewald 
directs attention to the first five repetitions of 
therefore, because the grounds against these 
enemies always press on anew before the discourse 
becomes calmer, and will have it observed that, as 
inch. v. 12sq., sacred numbers (ch. iii. 5) fit into 
one another, and that in various ways, as for most 
certain assurance ; there is a threefold address to 
the mountains; and the assignment of reasons 
has five steps in its process,—Ch. xxi. 14, xxxiii. 


—jy"a jp, see ch. xiii. 10.—pniraw (EWALD, 


Ausf.-Lehrb. 8th ed. p. 611), according to 
Gesenitis properly nom. verbale, but here only 
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for the inf. Kal of pry’ transitive: ‘‘to devas- 


tate.” [EwaLp: ‘‘they snap apd puff at you 
round about.” Huirzie: ‘‘they puff and snap 
after you,” under a mistaken comparison of Isa. 
xlii. 14 from pyi.] Now if it cannot be ren- 


dered: ‘‘they devastate you” (Keru), and will 
scarcely be rendered, with Hengst.: “‘ye are 
devastated,” then perhaps the most obvious thing 
is, in accordance with ch. xxxv. 12, 14 sq., to 
think of the standing: ‘‘make desolate,’’ ‘‘ deso- 
lation”! They appear to the enemy round about 
as a morsel ready for swallowing, that they are 
already a possession for the remnant of the 
heathen, as 3351) is more definitely explained 


to be. The presupposition in Nn Nw (what re- 


mains after defeat) is the judgment inflicted by 
the Chaldeans. As with a little brotherly love 
the injury received would have kept them back, 
so with their enmity against Israel it goaded them 
on to commit still farther injury to indemnify 


themselves on Israel. —sbymn, according to 
Rosenm., imperf. Niph. fom mby (to be lifted 
or taken up); according to Ewald, intransitive 
imperf. Kal from Oby (Aramaic, ‘‘to press in,”’ 
“‘to goin”); pecan to Hitzig, 2d plur. Kal from 
ney, for ym (‘‘ye are gone up”). The lip as 


instrument, the tongue as originator; the former 
having as its parallel calumny, and the latter, 


people; so that npfy is not = talk, and yy not 
a personification for talkers, as Klief. thinks, yet 
it need not be tautology (GEsEN.), or jv = 


speech, people (HAVERN.).—Ver. 4. Ch. vi. 3. 
(‘‘The mountains are for the land what the heads 
of the tribes are for the people, as it were the 
elders, the venerable fathers of the land, to 
whom the word of the Lord which is applicable 
to the whole land is announced,” SCHMIEDER. ) 
The mention of particulars is meant to point to 
the eye which observes all, the divine care which 
beholds each and all, over which only a human 
eye weeps, or on the contrary rejoices. As a 
prey points back to the beginning of ver. 8, soa 
derision points to its close.—Ver. 5. The fire of 
my jealousy reminds of ch. xxxv. 11.—Ch. xxxv. 
15.—Ch. xxv. and xxxy. also testify that 
Jehovah has spoken in this manner.—Comp. ch. 
xxy. 6, 5, although the application here is some- 
what different. EWAaLp: ‘‘in mortal contempt.” 
Hirzic: ‘‘ contempt from the soul” (?).— 
Aw 319, according to Gesenius, an Aramaic infini- 


tive from wa, ‘‘in order to empty it (the unin- 


habited land) for a prey.” But what would be 
still there to empty? LEwald’s translation: “in 
order to drive it out for pillage,” is quite as un- 
suitable. Hitzig does better, taking it as a 
substantive, but wrongly in the sense of ‘ pro- 
duce,” and according to a peculiar construction 


translating ; “in order to plunder (145) its pro- 


duce.” Hernest, (Cocc.): ‘that its environs 
should be a prey to them.” Bu. which environs! 
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of the land? Hence he is obliged to substitute 
the capital as the centre! ‘The signification 
pasturage would at least be simpler; and the 
emptied land is in keeping with this, and is 
consequently a desirable prey. [Many interpret 
also: ‘on account of the expulsion of the land” 
(land for people), ch. xxxi. 11, whereby it (now 
again the land) has become a prey.|—Ver. 6. 


nan}y, hence as the native home of Israel, 





with precursory reference to the return of the 
people, ver. 8 sq., 28 sq.—Partly a repetition of 
ver. 4.—Ver. 5. The reproach is to be under- 
stood of words (invectives, vers. 3, 4) as well as of 
deeds.—Ver. 7. Ch. xx. 5. The attitude of 
swearing, yet not that alone, but also a sign of 
the intended action.—The roles shall change. 
Ver. 6, ch. xvi. 52. Upon the heathen the 
reproach shall abide, but not upon the land 
which they have thus reproached to its inhabit- 
ants !—Ver. 8. The honour to be restored to the 
land is represented as the causing of it to yield 
leaves and fruit; Hengst. thinks: leaves and 
branches as food for cattle, while the fruit is for 
man.— Nj}2) 3379p can only be the individuals 


concerned of the people. ‘‘ Of the seventy years 
of Jeremiah, twenty had already elapsed (ch. 
xxxiii. 21)” (HENGstT.).—Ver. 9. Because hitherto 
(as late as ch. xxxiv. 10) employed in a hostile 


sense, an explanation follows the Ox »3977 (Deut. 


xi. 12). The sowing shows that the work of 
cultivation is the subject spoken of, hence 
already with reference to men.—Ver. 10. Then 
farther in correspondence with the cultivation of 


the land is the peopling of it.—mbp ‘tya-bo, 


antithesis to ch. xxxv. 15.—Ver. 4.—Ver. 11. 
To the men also cattle.—Gen. i. 28. ‘‘A new 
creation-blessing, as it were” (HAvERN.). The 
more than indicates the figurative in the manner 
of expression (Deut. xxx. 5), as does also the 
fact that the mountains are addressed.—Ver. 12 


rounds off as commerce @nabin) what has 


been said of the peopling, after there has pre- 
viously been a rural population with tilling of 
fields and rearing of cattle, and a town popula- 
tion with building of ruins ; and the mention is 
made of the abiding, enduring possession of the 


land (brad, as inheritance).—y~, what must be 


meant is the land, mountains and all; masc., 
which pry (ver. 5) may be also, as afterwards 


fem. gen.—The make childless, said of the land, 
may also be referred to the wild beasts introduced 
in consequence of its desolation (ch. v. 17, xiv. 
15).—Ver. 13. What is here said has in reality as 
little to do with Num. xiii. 32 (observe, however, 
the statement of motive there) as with 2 Kings 
ii. 24 (a mere particular case). The promised 
land was neither in itself of such a kind (Deut. 
viii. 7 sq., xi. 10sq.), nor, without giving a forced 
meaning, can we, with Hengst., understand a 
reference to its position between Asiatic and 
African powers; but what is here said to the 
mountains of Israel (as previously, ver. 12, of the 
land) is directed against the reproach, the scorn 
of the heathen (ver. 15), who would draw an 
iuference from the desolation of the capital 
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against its holy character as this land of divine 
promise. The reference here made to Num. xiii. 
can only be this, that what the adversaries say 
appears as a repetition of the unbelieving speech 


of those spies (maw nbaix YON), with which 
they brought out YIN Naz (comp. here ver. 3); 


hence here somewhat in the sense of: Israel 
should have stayed away from it, not have come 
into the land, not have trod on the trap (bird- 
lime) of the promise. [EwaLp: ‘‘an extermi-_ 
nator of men art thou, and an wnnatural mother 
of thy people wast thou.” Hivmrn.: ‘‘a swal- 
lower of men,” and ‘‘making nations (Israel and 


Judah) childless.” Hitzig observes : boy is said 


of a mother—to bring children dead into the 
world, or to kill them afterwards. But is it, then, 
the children of the land, and not rather of the 
inhabitants, that are here spoken of?] The land 
is desolation, fit now only for pasture (ver. 5), 
thinks and says the surrounding heathen world. 
In opposition to this there was forcibly set forth 
the cultivation of the land already and the 
peopling of it with men, to whom the cattle (ver. 
11) were only an adjunct ; also the rebuilding of 
the ruins, in view, however, of the cities being 
again inhabited (ver. 10). But the sight of the 
desolation of the land took this general form in 
the mind and the mouth of the heathen, that 
this promised land consumes those who receive 
it, and especially that it can be no possession 
for their children, and consequently no inherit- 
ance. Comp. on this what was said in reference 
to the wilderness, Num. xiv. 16; Deut. ix. 28; 
Exod. xxxii. 12sq. (Ezek. xx.). To this repeated 
reproaching, which is at the same time a re- 
proaching of the name of Jehovah as the pro- 
miser of the land,—especially, however, to the 
second part of it (vers. 12, 13), the making child- 
less, a statement immediately, ver. 12, explained 
perfectly by: and thou art to them for an in- 
heritance,—ver. 14 forms a parallel, with repeti- 
tion only of the phrase: to devour men. The 


alliterative (Sy, Piel instead of bnyi), ‘making 


to stumble (to fall),” of the Kethib is significant, 
for thus is brought to view what the heathen 
standpoint of reproach so entirely overlooked, 
what, when the promised land had to be spoken 
of, should have been said of its abundance and 
beauty, namely, that thereby, by the misuse of 
its resources, it had been the occasion of Israel’s 
sin and downfall ; and thus also a preparation is 
already made for speaking of, first, the profaning, 
and then the sanctifying of the name of Jehovah 
treated of in the course of the chapter. (KEIL: 
“if the consuming of the population stands 
connected with the stumbling, then the people 
are devoured by the consequences of their sins, 
that is, by judicial punishments, sterility, pesti- 
lence, and war,” etc.) And inasmuch as Israel 
is now to possess the land abidingly, hence in 


his descendants, Soy, ‘to make childless,” is 
accordingly not repeated. This decides as com- 
pletely as possible against the Qeri Savin (alse 
against Hitzig), while, moreover, by is repeated 
in ver. 15 without Qeri in the Hiphil. [Hengst 
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understands the stumbling in the sense of the Qeri, 
and evidently under the influence of Hitzig’s 
absurd objection, as signifying ‘‘to make unfor- 
tunate”’!|—Ver. 15. According to another trans- 
lation: “‘and I will no longer make thee hear” 
‘Keri).—Vers. 6, 3, 4. 


Vers. 16-38. Profanation of the Name of Jehovah 
by Israel (vers. 16-21), and Sanctification of 
it by Jehovah Himself (vers: 22-38). 


Ver. 16. A new. word of God, but, as we have 
seen, prepared for by what has preceded (vers. 
14, 15).—Ver. 17 begins with a retrospect into 
the moral history of the house of Israel, for which 
comp. Lev. xviii. 28; Num. xxxv. 34; Jer. ii. 
7.—Their way, their walk, as the expression 
their works explains (ch. xiv. 22, 23), and 
"nepws renders still more clear. 4) (from 


3)) is: ‘rejection ”=abhorrence, abomination, 
= 


ch. vii. 19 sq. ; then: separation = purification, 
especially the monthly purification of a woman 
by separation, issue of blood (Lev. xv.). Gesen., 
on the other hand, explains the word by ‘‘un- 
cleanness,” i.€. an unclean issue of blood. 
Comp. besides Isa. lxiv. 5 [6]. Yet not, however, 
as the ‘‘most loathsome uncleanness” (KmrL)— 
it is in reality the natural peculiarity of woman 
—but the comparison appears to be used on 
account of the blood, as ver. 18 makes obvious. 
Concerning the tenses comp. Hitzig. In ver. 17 
a habitual state in the past, on which the action 
in ver. 18 breaks in. Ch. vii. 8.—Ch. xxii. 3, 
§, xxxili. 25.—Comp. on ch. vi. 4 (ch. viii. 10). 
“*Murder and idolatry, with reference to the first 
commandment of the first table and the first of 
the second” (HEmnest.).—Ver. 19. Ch. xxii. 15.— 
Ch. vii. 3, 8.—Ver. 20. The singular is inter- 
preted by Hengst. of the fate spoken of in ver. 
19, namely, the news (!) of it, although he goes 
on giving the following turn ; the news came at 
the same time with themselves; they were the 
embodied intelligence. Keil understands it more 
simply as meaning the house of Israel. Hitzig, 
like the ancient versions, reads the plural, which, 
however, should be doubly avoided. That they 
themselves came to the heathen is repeatedly 
expressed in what follows, and that for the very 
purpose of explaining the fact therewith con- 
nected, the actual profanation of the name of the 
Lord by Israel’s presence there. As in their own 
land, so also outside of it. The name of My 
holiness is not simply: the holy name of 
Jehovah, but the name in which His holiness is 
manifest, so that by it man names His holiness, 
and hence the Holy God Himself. The profana- 
tion is traced home to the Jews as originators, 
as occasion of the saying which follows; and 


hence it is said indefinitely pnb NB, so that 


the heathen, who certainly also desecrated the 
name of Jehovah in their mouth, are yet not 
looked upon as the desecrators of the name of 
His holiness, but the Jews [Hmnest. ; ‘not by 
their doing, Rom. ii. 24, but by their suffering, 
because they had brought on the fate by their 
active desecration”), who, moreover, unrepent- 
ingly remained silent concerning their sin and 
guilt. They just came where they came; and 
with their impenitence gave there the impression 


trayed beings, in whom the blame was not to be 
sought, but in their God, who was powerless in 
comparison with the gods of the heathen, or un- 
faithful to His chosen people.—'py has alse 


been interpreted interrogatively by various 6x- 
positors.— yxy" is as much as to say: and they 


have run away out of Jehovah’s land which He 
had promised to them, where He dwelt among 
them ; so that their having gone might be ironi- 
cally held as a voluntary departure.—Ver. 21. 


Son is: to draw one’s self together, to bend over 
(by) any one, to incline one’s self to him; hence: te 


compassionate him. [HAvERN. wrongly: ‘‘and ] 
spared for My holy name’s sake” (Sept.). The 
Vulgate is confused. Rosrnm.: ‘‘I will take care 
for it, so that it shall not come to harm.” In this 
striking expression also lies something more 
activethan : ‘‘to have compassion” (KLIEF.), or 
as Henast.: “I had pity for My,” sq.] What 
follows shows what is contained in this prophetic 
preterite. 

Ver. 22. There is first the announcement, 
which is at the same time an explanation of the 
divine pity, as His pitying of Himself in har- 
mony with His holiness, in short, as a holy jove,— 
an explanation which cuts off everything possible 
with men. ‘The self-existent majesty of the 
Holy One of Israel, who stands in need of no 


one, says: po3y05 sb (Deut. ix. 6). Neither 


in Israel’s virtue, nor yet in his misery, is there 
now any ground for Jehovah to act. Israel hus 
no qualification whatever.—p7wy 3%, namely, 


what I do,—thus spoken absolutely, denoting the 
pure action, just as is specially suitable here. 


He does it, however, for glory and honour to (5, 
dat. comm.) His name.—Ver. 23. The ‘ acting” 
of Jehovah is expressed and here announced as a 
sanctifying, i.e. of My holiness as expressed in 
My name, securing due weight to it, so that it 
shall not simply be named as name, but evidently 
experienced as fact. In its being the name of 
His holiness lies the necessity, when the people 
who can thus name God do not sanctify it, but 
on the contrary only contribute everywhere to 
its profanation, that then Jehovah should take in 
hand the sanctification of His name and thereby 


of Himself (witpma).—dinan, together with the 
following Shnion, makes observable the infinite 


grandeur as well as the omnipotence which are 
able to secure due regard for themselves (Josh. vii. 
9; Mal. i. 11). That we might well expect; 
“before their (instead of: before your) eyes,” 
which reading is almost universally preferred, 
Hengst. also acknowledges, but finds, however, 
the thought of the manifest salvation better ex- 
pressed in those immediately concerned. These, 
however, are not the Jews, because they have 
beheld the misery (Job xix. 27), but the heathen 
as spectators of the profanation of the divine 
name by the Jews (ch. xx. 41, xxviii. 25). The 
Jews’ part in the matter is sufficiently expressed 
by p52 (in your persons). 


(‘The expression : ‘when I sanctify Myself in 


merely of wretched, unfortunate, deceived, be- | you before your eyes,’ for which many critica) 
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authorities, both ancient and modern, would sub- 
stitute ‘before their eyes,’ namely, those of the 
heathen—this expression creates no difficulty to a 
person who enters thoroughly into the import of 
the passage. Tor it points to the fact that Israel, 
as well as the heathen, needed the manifestation 
in question of Jehovah’s righteousness. It must 
be done first before the eyes of the people, who 
by their depravity had lost sight of God's real 
character; and then what was seen by them 
experimentally would also be seen reflectively by 
the heathen who dwelt around. This twofold 
perception of God’s character is also brought out 
in other passages of our prophet ; as in ch. xx. 
41, 42: ‘And I will be sanctified in you before 
the eyes of the heathen, and ye shall know that 
Iam Jehovah.’”—Farrparry’s Ezekiel.—W. F.] 

Ver. 24. The first thing in this self-sanctifica- 
tion of Jehovah is an act of power, which puts an 
end to the outward oceasion for the saying in ver. 
20, and to the actual profanation of the name of 
His holiness among the heathen (ch. xi. 17, xx. 
34, 41).— Ver 25. The next thing, to which the 
first only subserves, is the raising up of Israel 
inwardly to a holy nation, so that p55 (ver. 23) 


signifies : in them, as well as: on them; this, too, 
is a forthputting, yea, the most mighty forth- 
putting of power, because wrought in the core of 
the national life. In ver. 24, Jsrael’s justification 
before the heathen ; in ver. 25, Israel’s sanctifica- 
tion in himself as also among the heathen.—The 
“sprinkling,” as it will be in respect to a nation 
the only imaginable method of lustration, so, 
moreover, from the clean water (pyjnYo OD 


_ cannot be = 74) 99) it cannot in the least point 


to the rite with the ashes, Num. xix. (HENGST.); 
it would be preferable, with Havern., to think of 
Num. viii. 7 sq., but nxwn there also is 


something different from what clean water ex- 
presses here. The latter is meant expressly to 
symbolize the idea of purification, and specially 
from all etc., the p5°’njpw of the people, which, 


if not directly explained, is yet illustrated by 
povaby ; the ‘‘ sprinkling,” again (comp. Exod. 


xxiy.), is doubtless meant to signify an act of conse- 
eration. Because sacrificial blood is not mentioned 
here, but such emphasis is laid on clean water, 
the best known means of purification, and also 
the most suitable for stains which show outwardly, 
we are as little at liberty toimport without farther 
mediation—as Hengst. attempts under citation of 
Isa. liii. 11, li. 15—New Testament ideas into 
our chapter as into ch, xi. 19 sq. (see Comm. 
there). Neither does Ps. li. coincide with our 

assage. The immediate sense of our verse is: 
That Jehovah leads back Israel from exile into 
their own land, and consecrates them there to be a 
people, since the punishment, so characteristic for 
the sin that occasioned it, is shown to be removed 
by the bringing of them again into their own land ; 
the forgiveness of sin thereby already proclaimed 
at once evinces and manifests itself as purification 
of the people, and the people (as in point of fact 
took place after the exile) put from them their old 
life, especially their idolatry (ch. xi. 18, xviii. 31). 
Certainly not without some ground has Abarbanel 
referred back to the comparison of the isste of 
blood used in ver. 17.—As to how ver. 26 is to 








be understood, comp. on ch. xi. 19. Instead o 
the new heart here, 43 Pb) is mentioned there 


and only the ‘‘new spirit” is spoken of ; while 
here both heart and spirit (as ch. xviii. 31) 
appear as new, whereby the religious moral 
regeneration of the nation, a national restoration, 
is placed in prospect. ‘‘It is very consonant te 
the priestly character to portray the new com- 
munity as a truly spiritually purified band of 
Levites or priests, Isa. lxi, 6” (HAVERN. ?).—Ver. 
27. Since Jehovah’s Spirit is put DIDAPA, and 


thus is brought to pass that Israel’s conformity 
to law in walk and honesty of dealing return 
again, therefore the ‘‘new spirit” of ver. 26 is 
primarily to be understood as-a divine spiritual 
impulse back to the law of Jehovah (ch. xi. 20). 


| —Ver. 28. By the dwelling in the land, etc. (the 


“‘renewal of old gifts”), we are reminded of the 
close of ch. xxxiv. [Kliefoth here looks forward 
as far as the “‘last times,” since God will gather 
out of the whole world His people, who are still 
scattered in a quite different manner and far 
wider in the world, and will place them in the 
heavenly Canaan, free them absolutely from sin 
(ver. 25), and as absolutely renew them inwardly 
(ver. 26), and by both acts as absolutely sanctify 
them (ver. 27).] Comp. Lev. xxv. 18, xxvi. 12. 

Ver. 29. $mywin) is by anticipation under- 


stood Messianically (Matt. i. 21) by those re- 
solved to find the New Testament ordo salutis in 
Ezekiel, interpreted of the divine protection (ch. 
xxxiv. 22), or, by way of distinction from ver. 
25, referred to the consequences of the defilements 
of Israel. The expression rather sums up the 
foregoing, which regarded the people, while now, 
subjoined to ver. 28, a transition is made to the 
land. Jdolatry disappears, and the promises con- 
cerning the land are fulfilled, ch. xxxiv. 29. 
(The opposite, although in the same figure, we 
find in 2 Kings viii. 1.)—Ver. 30. Ch. xxxiv. 27, 
29.—Ver. 31. Ch. xx. 48; comp. on ch. vi. 9. 
The anti-heathen abhorrence and loathing became 
national, and still speaks out of its distorted 
pietism in Pharisaism. If the gospel order of 
salvation were to be sought in ver. 25 sq., then we 
would rather expect to find here joy in the Holy 
Ghost (Lev. xxvi. 40).—Ver. 32, Comp. on ver. 
22.—That this acting of Jehovah, irrespective of 
them, is still so particularly placed before and 
inculcated on them, is, however, by no means 
designed to leave the Jews undisturbed, as if they 
might simply wait for the things which would 
come upon them and happen to them ; but as the 
love of God, without worthiness deserving it, cer- 
tainly excludes any merit on the part of man, yet 
should so much the more awaken to reception and 
love in return, so there is attached to the promise 
here the imperative, repeated with additional em- 
phasis, in relation to the family, the household of 
Israel. 

Ver. 33. Ver. 25.—Hitzig translates smayini: 


‘then I again erect the cities,” make them to 
sit instead of lying, since he denies that it ever 
(Isa. liv. 8) signifies: ‘‘to make inhabited.” So 
also Hengstenberg always: ‘‘sit,” in contrast to: 
lie prostrate, and here: ‘‘causetosit.” Gesenius, 
Ewald, etc., on the other hand, support the 
causative signification, as: 10 cause that one sit, 
dwell therein, to make inhabited. Kurt : make 
stocked with inhabitants. —Ver. 34. Ver. 9.—Ch. 
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xxuy. 8, vi. 14.—Ch, v. 14.—Ver. 35. NN} are 
those individualized from raiy-b3, ver, 34, 


(bn only here, = mrbn, but probably fem.) 
oe See mais 


Observe the antithesis to ch. xxxv. 12, 9, and 
the probable allusion in Eden to Edom (ch. xxxi. 
8, 9; Gen, xiii. 10; Isa. li. 3; Joelii. 3). From 
this allegorical way of speaking, Hengstenberg 
justly rejects the idea of ‘‘ the restoration of 
Canaan to a really paradisaic glory.”—EWALD : 
‘* flourish, well fortified.” HEnest.: ‘sit forti- 
fied ;”” whereas a city whose wall is broken lies on 
the ground. According to another translation, 
said of the inhabitants, who feel themselves secure, 
protected therein as in fortresses. (Comp. on ch. 
xxxvili. 11.)—Ver,. 36. The heathen brought in 
as left (‘‘the remnant of the heathen,” ver. 3) 
are, on the contrary, made known only by the 
judgments that have passed over them, but by 
no restitution. Comp. ch. xvii. 24.—Ver. 37. 


Ch, xiv. 3 (1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 7). On pad ‘wyd, 
corp. on the opposite, the wy IN nS (vers. 


32, 22).—The land—well, we are again in it, but 
where are the people? This question Jehovah 


will answer by actual (nityyd) increase (ver. 10 


sq.), in that He will show them as a flock (ch. 
xxxiv.; Micah ii. 12). [While Hitzig takes 
DIN as in apposition to pn& (them, the men, as 


a flock), Kliefoth translates incorrectly : ‘‘ that 
they became the flock of mankind.”} Havernick 
cites Bochart for the particularly great increase of 
flocks of sheep. (Comp. also ch. xxxiv. 31.) 
But what Ver. 38 says on this is more significant. 
According to Hengstenberg, formal mention is 
made of the festivals in general, but the connec- 
tion (as Mark xv. 6) points to the great accumu- 
lation of sheep at the passover (2 Chron. xxxv. 7), 
with which the abundance in men of restored 
Israel is compared. (Thus the Chaldee.) Heng- 
stenberg translates: ‘‘as consecrated flocks of 
sheep ” (the people of the saints of the Lord), and 
seeks the fulfilment in the Church of Christ rather 
than in the times between the exile and Christ.— 
mw4p, that is, of hallowed ones, in this sense : 


of sacrificial beasts (Rom. xii. 1); whereby the 
reference to the consecration of the people (ver. 
25) gains confirmation. The people is embraced 
in its chief points of worship, Deut. xvi. 16. 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS, 


1. The comparison of our chapter with ch. vi. 
indicates that, in considering the ‘‘mountains of 
Israel,” especially when they are by the best in- 
terpreter, the ‘‘enemy,” sneeringly termed the 
“everlasting heights,” we are not to direct our 
attention to the mountainous character of the 
Holy Land. Palestine is a hilly country, which 
-eans upon the towering heights of Lebanon and 
Hermon; but this conformation did not so much 
qualify it for its significance in the Old World, so 
that we might at once recur to that, as its posi- 
tion on the boundaries of Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
and again its peculiar isolation, while occupyi 
such a position in the centre of the Old 
In considerin, 
ness, ridiculed 


orld. 
this position of the land, its little- 
as is well known by Cicero, and 





-from which the Roman statesman would infer the 
little god of the Jews, has as little, or rather as 
much, to say as the grain of mustard seed in the 
parable, Matt. xiii. The focus of the concave 
mirror is, in like manner, merely a point. The 
outward littleness of the Holy Land only compels 
us to one thing, and that is, to keep always in 
view its spiritual significance. As, then, for such 
a view, its separation from the other countries, 
and again, at the same time, its position in the 
midst of them (ch. v. 5) (the former, that amid 
the universal blowing of the world and the nations 
there might be a protecting hand before the light ; 
the latter, that when the light burst forth, its 
brilliancy might easily shine in all directions), 
claim our attention much more than its moun- 
tainous character,—so under the ‘‘ everlasting 
heights,” the ‘‘mountains of Israel,” Zion, as 
seat of the Davidic-Messianic kingdom (Ps. ii.), 
and the temple-mountain, in so far as Israel wor- 
shipped what it knew (John iy.), and the cwrnpuixz 
tx twv ‘Isvdaiwy tore, Taust come into considera- 
tion (ch. xxxiv. 26; Isa. ii. 2; Micah iv. 1); 
however beautifully that reads which has been 
said by Schmieder, accordant, no doubt, with 
“‘natural human feeling,” while citing Ps. xe. 2 
and Job xv. 7, and referring to the ‘*‘ ways and 
manners of mountaineers,” and the thread of 
‘*remembrances,” especially Israel’s (Gen. xxii.; 
1 Kings xyiii.). 

2. The antithesis of Seir places before our eyes 
the rugged mountain height and the rude moun- 
tain strength, that is, exactly the things which 
have no value for enduring victory, for abiding® 
blessing in the higher order of things. 

3. The combating of the allegorizing method of 
explanation—for example, by J. A. Crusius, from 
whom Rosenmiiller quotes when commenting on 
our chapter—is unquestionably in the right against 
the arbitrary extravagances and exaggerations of 
Cocceius and his followers; but where the Bible 
language in general is symbolical, with the pro- 
phets, above all, a symbolical way of speaking 
will be conceded. A natural or historical sub- 
stratum on which the symbolical is based is sup- 
posed with the symbolical itself. Consequently, 
all that is here said in Ezekiel has a fulfilment 
in the time after the exile. On the other hand, 
modern, apocalypticism, by its converting the 
letter of prophecy into future revelations of any 
and every kind, sets itself against the apocalyptic 
mode of expression, the characteristic of which is 
certainly not literality. The national physio- 
gnomy of Israel, as Genesis traces it back to Adam, 
the father of all men, indicates a reference to 
humanity as a whole. This reference prevails in 
Noah’s prophetic discourse, Gen. ix., when Japhet 
is destined to dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan, the son of Ham, to be a servant in the 
house. The Holy Land fits in with Abraham to 
this symbolism of the nation, and Abraham is to 
be a blessing (as is said in Gen. xii.: ‘to all the 
families of the earth, Adamah”), through his seed, 
which is Christ, as the apostle says in Gal. iii, 
Hence humanity in Christ will also be the theo- 
logical point of view in the case of the land of 
Israel. So long as He who is céaos véeou (Rom. 
x. 4) was not born in the land of promise, the 


g | land remained, in respect to the realization of the 


blessing of Abraham to the race of Adam, a pro- 
phetic symbol of the earth, just as the nation waa 
sytfibolico-prophetie for the nations cf mankind 
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The land of Israel is also vowss (trom viww), and, | 


like the legal nationality of Israel, has its final 
fulfilment in Christ. As His beatitudes (Matt. v.) 
assign to His people the kingdom of heaven, so 
also do they the inheritance of the land. Hitherto 
out of Israel shines humanity, and representa- 
tively for it the Son of man, the true Israel. 
The Christian interpretation of the people of 
Israel as the Church, the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom of heaven, embraces now also the Holy 
Land in the signification of the land of glory, 
aradise, and Eden. From the standpoint of the 
ulfilling of Israel as to its universal human signi- 
fication by Christ, the Old Testament outward 
expression of the letter, that is, what is said pro- 
pedeutically and pedagogically in accordance with 
the economy of the Old Covenant; in the style of 
the people and the land, may remain in its full 
force; but what is given with the idea of Israel, 
namely, that the promises in question are to be 
fulfilled in a very different sense from the outward 
literal sense, that they are to be fulfilled ‘‘in 
spirit and in truth,”—this even the literal ex- 
pression itself demands from its unmistakable 
depth of “meaning, which often makes plainly 
ridiculous a merely literal interpretation, whether 
looking to the time after the exile, or to the very 
last time. All the prophets and the law pro- 
phesied until John, the baptizer of Christ (Matt. 
xi. 138; Luke xvi. 16). And what Christ said 
(John iv.) of worshipping at Jerusalem: ‘‘the hour 
cometh, and now is,” bears witness to the Messianic 
(Christological) and in general the spiritual sense 
of the Old Testament letter ; as the setting of it 
free from every temporary limitation as to place 
or nation bears witness to its sense for eternity, 
and to the spiritual interpretation as that which 
is at the same time interpretation ‘‘in truth,” the 
true understanding, so that the Christian truth of 
the prophecies is also to be regarded as their true 
and full reality. The Jewish Christianity of in- 
dividual expositors (e.g. of Baumgarten) is not 
the Old Testament Christianity of the prophets. 
4; Onch. iii. 17 the characteristic individualiza- 
tion was noted as a mark of the time; but that 
which is peculiar to the Christological utterances 
of our prophet (Introd. § 9), his putting of the 
Christological thought, as ch. xl. sq., in the form 
of Palestinian worship, and so generally in the 
manner of the people and land of Israel, is always 
to be adhered to. Fundamentally, the latter form 
was only that of the law as early as Ex. xx. 12. 
But when the Son of man, of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, realized the kingdom of 
Israel as eternal—when, by the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, His gift of prophecy became the 
common property of mankind, then, as with the 
worshipping in spirit and in truth, the peculiar 
localization of the sanctuary and the priestly ser- 
vice, always accomplished for the time, ceased ; 
Israel also could, in whatever part of the earth, 
consider themselves as in their own land, and so 
much the more as their true King had (John 
xviii.) witnessed the good confession of the supra- 
mundane nature of His kingdom before the repre- 
sentative of the Roman earthly world- power. 
For the Israel of fulfilment Canaan lay, in the 
first instance, in the world above with Christ, as 
the apostle Paul says in Phil. i. 23, where also 
aradise is (Luke xxiii. 43 ; 2 Cor. xii. 4); and in 
this world only, in the renewal of heaven and 
earth according to the Christian hope. So, like- 





wise, the true, the fultilled nationality of Israel 
is to be sought for in the Christian world, in 
humanity, according to the Spirit of Christ ; now 
in measure, in fulness only hereafter, Rey. xxi. 3. 

5. Schmieder sums up the moral guilt of Edom 
as threefold: (1) taking possession at his own 
hand; (2) doing this in a bad frame of mind, 
with malignant joy and scornful laughter; (3) 
doing this not to keep and cultivate the land (for 
which man was ordained of God in paradise), but 
to devastate and plunder it. 

6. It belongs to the loca! colour of the land, 
that, when it is spoken of distinctively, its fruit 
fulness also is spoken of. Comp. for climate and 
nature of the soil, the well-known passages of 
Scripture. Writers in the first century still 
bear witness to what heathens and Jews of former 
times celebrated with one accord, the immense 
population of the land, corresponding to its great 
fertility. At present, indeed, Jerusalem, the 
largest city of Palestine, has scarcely more inha- 
bitants than the smaller towns of Galilee had ir 
the time of Josephus. 

7. On the parallel minatory prophecy in ch. vi. 
it was observed (p. 94) how Israel’s idolatrous 
self-righteousness is broken in pieces in every way 
by God’s judgment. A parallel observation will 
correspond to the kernel and inmost contents of 
our chapter, namely, that divine grace alone will 
restore Israel, land and people—the latter espe- 
cially, in the way of Jehovah’s sanctifying His 
own name. In this, Israel’s misery is as little the 
motive as any righteousness on the side of Israel. 
What befalls the heathen, indeed, with respect 
to Israel, happens to them becaxse they have in 
sulted in His people the name of Jeiicvah revealed 
in Israel. Hence the fundamental reference which 
Jehovah takes is finally Himself. Israel, as has 
been repeatedly said, four times in succession (in 
the cosmic number, vers. 20-23), gave by their 
exile, and hence by their misery, occasion for the 
profanation of the name of Jehovah. Their misery 
made the heathen sin against Jehovah ; thus it 
was viewed, but by no means as cause of the 
divine pity. What is said of pity is Jehovah’s 
pity for His own name, ver. 21. The divine love 
appears not as compassion in relation to misery, 
but the misery itself appears as sin, so that the 
reference is taken simply to sin; the divine love 
appears purely as grace. 

8. Havernick emphasizes this, that ‘‘the holi- 
ness of God forms the centre of the discourse 
before us ;” but he makes too little account of the 
holiness of Jehovah, when he makes no more of 
it than ‘‘the relation therein established of God 
to the evil” So also it is not acutely thought, 
when, in explanation of vers. 1-15, that ‘‘the 
punitive judgment threatened against the heathen 
must have its ultimate explanation’’ from the 
holiness of God, Havernick places the essence of 
heathenism in assailing the holiness of God. It 
must be observed, however, that heathenism 
knows nothing of God’s holiness. The name of 
Jehovah’s holiness, as the expression, chosen three 
times in succession (according to the number of 
the godhead, vers. 20, 21, 22), and which is not to 
be resolved into the ‘‘holy name of Jehovah,” 
significantly runs, is even as ‘‘name” (as Beck 
justly observes) ‘‘the expression with living 
power of the divine presence in revelation,” so 
that by the name of Jehovah’s holiness thia 
revelation of God as adapted exclusively to 
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Israel is set forth ; hence, as to the ‘‘transgres- 
sions of the heathen,” no direct relation of them 
to the holiness of God is expressed, but a misap- 
prehension of the revelation of the holy in Israel, 
consequently a relation to Israel as the people of 
Jehovah. ‘The holiness of God has, however, so 
much the more significance in our chapter, as the 
setting of it forth in Israel is thoroughly in 
accordance with what is thus emphasized, that 
what Jehovah does (vers. 22, 32) He does for His 
own sake. For God’s holiness is ‘‘ the real in- 
trinsic ideality of God, His harmoniousness of 
essence, as it manifests itself also in this, that 
He makes Himself known in a church of His 
pure divine consciousness, and preserves and 
perfects this church in the ideality of its pure 
essence, until by it the world is restored to per- 
fection in the real ideality, the personal harmo- 
niousness of essence” (P. Lanean, Pos. Dogm. 
p- 95). By setting forth the holiness of God, 
as is done in our chapter, Ezekiel puts himself in 
harmony with Isaiah (p. 41). 

9. Lange observes on the holiness of God, that 
the concept of it is ‘“mediated to us through the 
Old Testament almost more than any other 
concept ;”’ “the leading thought of the Hebrew 
view of the world is holiness; the wisp, or 





Saori wip, is He who is pure in essence, true 


to Himself, corresponding to His name.” Lange 
finds the ‘‘mythologico-typical reflection” of holi- 
ness in ideality, the ‘‘leading thought of the 
Hellenic view of the world,” just as he calls 
“the Greek culture the mythologico-typical 
counterpart of the theocracy.” 

10. Because love, which is God, is holy, break- 
ing of the law, and still more the dishonouring 
of divine benefits, as in ver. 16 sq., can expect 
no support or indulgence in Him, the righteous 
God, the ‘‘ Founder and Quardian of right” 
(LANGE). Since He as the ‘‘ Holy One,”’ who is 
the absolute opposite of the evil, can originate 
nothing evil, so contrariety to Him as such, and 
especially misuse of His gifts, here of the land, 
can find no encouragement with the ‘‘Holy One 
of Israel,” the Giver of righteous recompense. 
Since the native land of a people, especially like 
Israel, may be misused as the Dos wor rou orw in 
relation to heaven or higher interests than the 
earth, the corresponding righteous opposition and 
reaction of the holiness of God will be either 
deterioration of such a land (failure of crops and 
the like), or expulsion of the people from it, or 
both. So, too, the earth must finally pass away 
for mankind, although for the people of God 
there is hope of a ‘‘new earth.” The latter gives 
proof of God’s truth and faithfulness, which, 

eeping promise, provides for the need of finite 
spirits not only a corporeity, but also a locality 
in harmony therewith, according to the purpose 
of His wise and holy will; and perhaps this is 
typified also in Israel’s possession of the land in 
the signification of their native land. But with 
God not only is goodness accompanied by justice, 
as that according to which God gave Israel scope 
and «pportunity to expel (exile) themselves from 
their land among the heathen—just as man can 
procure hell for himself—and thus left as well ag 
gave their right to Israel, but divine justice as 
revelation of God’s holiness is more than mere 
retribution ; it becomes on and in the sinner self- 
sanctificrtioa of God. 
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11. As the Holy One, Jehovah is the God of 
Israel (Lev. x1. 44 sq.) ; and 1t is only in peers 
with this relation that Israel, His people, have 
to appear before Him, not merely in symbolical 
but still more in legal moral purity of life, above 
all in that they keep themselves religiously pure 
from idols. It is not only this mutual relation 
that results to Israel from the fact that their God 
is the Holy One, but also that, so Jong as the 
relation of the Holy One to Israel has not ceased, 
in like manner the holiness of this people is not 
to be surrendered ; hence that, as on them by exile 
and by restoration, so in them Jehovah will 
sanctify His name or Himself. ‘‘The command: 
Be ye holy, for I am holy, contains (says Haver- 
nick) at the same time the promise of the realiza- 
tion of a holy kingdom of God as surely as God 
Himself is holy. But God reveals Himself as the 
Holy One not merely in condemning evil and 
destroying the offender, but also in the extirpa- 
tion of evil and the transformation and renewal 
of the sinner by virtue of a new divine breath of 
life, the spiritual creation of God in man.” 

12. Sanctification implies in general that some- 
thing is removed from its common worldly rela- 
tions. Since this does not usually take place 
without reference to sinful concomitants, the 
symbolical act of washing readily connects itself 
with sanctification ; but it is by no means to have 
a merely negative interpretation, as ‘‘annullin 
of the false profane world-relation of the object’ 
(LANGE), especially when, as here in Ezekiel, no 
mention is made of the positive symbol of 
anointing ; which, moreover, does not symbolize 
induction into the service of the Lord, the 
“restoration of the true religious world-relation, ” 
but the divine equipment for the service of the 
Lord. Even in itself, and still more from its 
thus standing alone, washing will represent puri- 
fication, which is consecration. 

13. Jehovah sanctifies Himself on Israel before 
the eyes of the rest of the world (ver. 23), in that 
by taking and gathering Israel out of all nations 
and countries He actually places them again as 
His people in the land of promise (ver. 24). 
Jehovah sanctifies Himself in Israel, hence in 
Israel’s own consciousness, by making them ex- 
perience, as a fresh national dedication, a moral 
and religious purification. The expressions em- 
ployed are to be interpreted as referring to the 
nation as such, and not to single individuals ; we 
have not so much to understand spiritual states 
of mind as to think of national regeneration. 
But if what has been already remarked on ch. 
xi. suffices as to the letter for our chapter also 
and ch. xviii, the sprinkling of the clean 
water in ver. 25 symbolizes the national moral 
and religious cleansing of Israel, and the ‘‘new 
heart ” in ver. 26 is nothing else than a ‘heart 
of flesh” instead of a ‘‘heart of stone” in the 


flesh ; yet in ver. 27 the Spirit of Jehovah Onn), 


which the ‘‘new spirit” within Israel is inter- 
preted to mean, points beyond ch. xi. 19 (ch. 
xvill, 31); the Holy One of Israel appears as the 
are of Israel, just as ‘God as Spirit of the 
Church and indweller in the human heart is pre- 
; And 
- in relation to ver. 8 sq. may 
be taken as complement of the promise giver 
there, or even as the condition for the promisect 
inheritance continuing to the children, and bene 


eminently the Holy One ” (Nirzscn), 
although ver. 25 s 
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parallel thereto (ver. 24 carrying out the declara- 
tion: ‘‘for they draw near to come,” ver. 8), yet 
we are not hindered from making the Messianic 
salvation of the people, as the true and full sanc- 
tification of Jehovah in as well as on them, shine 
forth behind all this (p. 24), and the ‘‘clean 
water” of ver. 25 approximates to the Holy 
Ghost (Joel ii. 28 sq.). Comp. Umbreit. 

14, ‘* The true essence of the Messianic time,” 

says Hiavernick, ‘‘its very kernel, from which 
its other blessings flow, and its entire glory 
unfolds itself, is the purification of the people. 
At the time of Christ this idea was deeply rooted 
in the national consciousness, and John the 
Baptist unquestionably adapted to it his rite of 
lustration, the Barricua rns wsravoias,” 

15. Jesus could (John iii. 5) refer to ver. 25 
sq. of our chapter, namely, that water and spirit 
are requisite for regeneration for the kingdom of 
God, which truth the master in Israel (ver. 10) 
should have known. ‘‘ For Ezekiel teaches here 
in clear words that Israel had to receive another 
and new heart and spirit—that it had to be 
sprinkled with clean water by the Spirit of God. 
Thus should a master in Israel have known 
regarding water and spirit in this relation” 
(CoccEIvs). 

16. ‘‘Striking is the word of the prophet, and 
pointing exactly to the times of Christian fulfil- 
meut,—the people of the new planting shall 
never again experience the reproach of hunger 
among the heathen. A deep saying, when we 
divest it of its allegorical covering, and under- 
stand by it the eternal appeasing of hunger of 
spirit. It was indeed a reproach to Israel, that, 
nourished as they were by the divine food of life 
in the words of Moses and the prophets, they 
went after the imaginary gods of the heathen, 
and, being carried away into the countries of 
strangers, were obliged to suffer hunger in a dry 
land,” etc. (UMBREIT). 





HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Ver. 1 sq. The mountains of Israel not only 
figures, but also places of the promises to Israel. 
—Word and name of the Lord; the former the 
revelation of His will, the latter the revelation 
of His nature.—Ver. 2. *‘Thus they mocked at 
the promises of God, as if their eternity were 
now come to anend” (Bert. Brs.).—The scorn of 
the world an old experience.—‘‘Thus were the 
prophets and Christ reproached, and the Lord 
said that men would speak all manner of evil 
against His disciples, Matt. v. 11, and Paul, that 
we should be a spectacle to the world, 1 Cor. iv. 
9” (Herm-Horrmann).—‘‘ All things may and 
shall work for good to Christians, Rom. viii. 28” 
(Cr.).—The wicked also shall have an eternity, 
but of what kind? Just the eternity into the 
possession of which they have put themselves, 
according as their works deserve, as death is the 
wages of sin.—Ver. 3 sq. God knows, sees, and 
hears the misery of His children; that must 
comfort them, therefore they cannot despair.— 
‘‘ How ready men often are not only to count up 
the sufferings of others, but also in their talk to 
exaggerate them still more! ” (STAROK.)—Ver. 5 
sq. What God calls His cannot be lost for ever. 
He is jealous with but also for His possession.— 
God lets His people be stricken only by whom 
He will ; one cannot simply open the mouth and 


devour them at pleasure.—Ver. 8 sq. ‘‘ Thus 
shall the ruined churches bring fruit, wine, and 
bread, that is, the mysteries of doctrine, to the 
profit of the people, that they may no longer be 
tude and ignorant, but a people taught of God 
Therefore the spiritual husbandmen, vine-dressers, 
till and sow diligently. With the plough of fear 
they turn up the soil of the heart, in which they 
sow the new word of the gospel, whereby the 
forsaken churches become planted anew; and 
these are the mountains which the Lord addresses” 
(Herim-Horrmann).—‘‘When He appeared in 
the holy land who could say of Himself, ‘Come 
unto Me, ye who labour and are heavy laden,’ He 
far outshone Solomon in all his glory ” (Hmnest.). 
—‘*The wicked have no cause-to rejoice over the 
chastisement of God’s children, Jer. xlviii. 27” 
(SrarKE).—‘‘ The atfairs of the people of God 
are never in so bad a state that God should be 
unable to set them right again ; nay, experience 
has taught that the Church after persecution 
only increases so much the more” (O.).—‘‘ They 
are far wrong who consider a great increase ot 
men as a curse, because it gives rise to want and 
distress. God can nourish many as well as few, 
and we should live moderately, avoid endeavour- 
ing to surpass others in expenditure, and seek for 
concord in families, etc.” (LuTHER).—Ver. 12 
sq. ‘*The promised good is always to be under- 
stood with the condition that men repent, Mal. 
ii. 7” (STarKE).—‘‘ The self-evident condition 
is, that they do not fill up the measure of their 
sins anew. There is no charter of immunity 
against Ye would not” (Henest.).—‘‘ How 
often is the country or a district made to bear 
the blame when there comes a pestilence among 
men or cattle, when, however, it should be known 
that sin gaining the upper hand provoked God’s 
wrath thereto” (O.).—‘‘ As already observed by 
Jerome, the Jews refer this to a kingdom of a 
thousand years, when Jerusalem shall be built 
and the temple of the latter chapters of our pro- 
phet erected ; while in the opinion of others, the 
fulfilment took place under Zerubbabel, which 
cannot possibly be the case, as also Jerome grants, 
and then compares the Christian Chiliasts with 
the Jewish dreamers of their millennium. Hence 
we must abide by the spiritual interpretation 
regarding these blessings promised to the people, 
to which we are directed besides by Christ and 
the apostles” (LUTHER). 

Ver. 16 sq. ‘‘Man’s previous course of action 
is the cause of God’s subsequent course of action, 
Jer. ii. 19” (STAnKE).—‘‘ The goodness of God 
invites us to repentance, but not to evil-doing 
and pride” (Srarck).—We shall have to give 
account not only because of the evil which we 
have done, but also for the good things which. 
we have had.—The earth should not be full of 
wickedness and folly, but full of the knowledge 
of the Lord and of love unfeigned.—‘‘ The world 
is perfect throughout where man does not come 
in to disturb it.”—In our impure acting our 
impure nature also always comes forth. Storms 
clear the air, an observation which bears applica- 
tion in regard to the judgments of God.—Ver. 
19. The scattering power of sin; in truth, it 
scatters the souls of men into the whole world, 
and that is already their judgment which sinner 
have to experience.—Ver. 20. With the sinner 
goes also his curse, his other shadow.—Our mis- 
fortunes and mistakes are very often God’s sen- 
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tence on our transgressions, which, indeed, are 
best known to Him and ourselves. —How much 
blasphemy against God and offence against the 
truth do not those very persons occasion who are 
called to make God’s word and name honoured, 
acknowledged, and exalted above the world !— 
To have regard to the enemy,—a point to be well 
attended to for the walk of the friends of God in 
this world.—*‘ Thus this chapter teaches us how 
the first petition of the Lord’s prayer should be 
understood. The name of the Lord, to wit, is 
hallowed as well by the prosperity of the elect, 
which may obtain even under the cross, as by 
their purification from sin” (RicHTER).—A bad 
life ought not to put good doctrine in question. 
—Ver. 21 sq. God His own justification in this 
world (Theodicy).—‘‘God. sanctifies His name 
among men by benefits as well as by judgments 
and punishments” (STarcK).—‘‘So saints are 
accustomed to pray who put no trust in their 
own merit, but humbly entreat God to look to 
His own name, that it may be praised and 
sanctified. But Christ is the holy name of God, 
for whose sake God is gracious to us; whoever 
calls upon the name of the Lord shall be saved” 
(He1M-HoFFMANN). 

Ver. 24. We shall come home out of this 
world.—Gathering even in the midst of the 
scattering of this world is of the grace of God.— 
Ver. 25 sq. ‘‘It is God alone who can truly con- 
vert us to Himself, and purify our hearts by His 
almighty Spirit, Jer. xxxi. 18” (Tus. Brs.),— 
‘‘ Without true purification from sin no one can 
come into real union and communion with God, 
Isa. i. 16 sq.” (STARKE).—‘‘ No unclean person 
shall enter into the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxii:, 
hence our cleansing has to take place in this 
life” (Srarcxk).—‘‘ Purification must precede the 
filling of men with the new spirit. David in the 
first place supplicates God to wash him. quite 
clean from his guilt, and then prays for the crea- 
tion in him of a clean heart and of a new sted- 
fast spirit, Ps. li.” (UmBrurr).—‘‘ The prophets 
frequently reproach the Jews, as a stiff-necked 
people, that they will not hearken to the word of 
the Lord. Here, on the contrary, a heart and 
spirit which shall be new is promised to them, 
that they may not henceforth live after their 
former custom, but begin a new manner of life, 
so that the old and disobedient heart of stone 
may become the new but pliant and submissive 
heart’ (LurHER).—‘‘The heart of stone does 
not bear bending according to God’s will, whereas 
the heart of flesh is soft, and of such a,texture 
that God can impress into its understa@ding a 
living knowledge, into its will a voluntary 
obedience, and into the inclinations a holy order” 
(SrarkE).—‘‘Our heart and inward parts are 
designed to be occupied as an abode by God Him- 
self, John xiv. 23” (Srarck).—For the furniture 
with which God is accustomed to furnish His 





.abode in man, see Gal. vy. 22.—‘‘Of flesh and 
fleshly (carnal) are two different things; the 
former may be dealt with, the latter becomes 
always harder” (SrarcK).—‘‘The new birth 
does not consist in annihilating the man, nor in 
the entire removal of sinful corruption and of the 
old Adamic disposition, but in the creation of an 
entirely new disposition and nature, 2 Cor. v. 17; 
Gal. vi. 15; Ephes. iv. 24” (StarKE).—‘‘ God 
gives the Holy Ghost and all the riches of grace 
not for gold, but He gives all things without 
price to all who ask Him for them, Isa. ly.” 
(Cr.).—Ver. 27. ‘“‘The Holy Ghost is not in- 
active in the regenerate, but active and power- 
ful, Rom. viii. 15 sq.” (STARKE).—First the 
inward and then the outward change is God’s 
order, while we men always proceed in the re- 
verse order.—‘‘ What good, however, a man 
does is not his, but God’s work in him, Phil. ii. 
13” (STARKE). 

Ver. 28 sq. To the heavenly among men there 
is no lack even on earth; to him who has what 
alone is worth having nothing shall be wanting. 
—So long as Christ was not born in the land of 
promise, the land of promise had to be also the 
home of Israel. Since the time that Christ is in 
heaven, only heaven can be the true home of the 
true Israel.—‘‘The regenerate man stands in the 
covenant of grace with God” (STARKE).—Ver. 
30. God will not only finally redeem us from all 
distress of body and soul, but will also free us from 
all reproach; so, then, we do not in vain believe in 
a resurrection of the body and an eternal life. — 
Ver. 31. In conversion man regains his memory. 
—A man can be of good courage when he loathes 
himself.—Loathing is not a sign of sickness only, 
but in matters spiritual it is a sign of conva- 
lescence.—The loathing of oneself, the requital of 
self-complacency.—Our liie must become sorrow 
to us, otherwise sorrow will not become life to us. 
—Ver. 32 sq. Grace works shame, and so much 
the more as it makes the wilderness a paradise, 
the beggar a king, and the sinner a priest.— 
‘Blessed shame” (SCHMIEDER).—We boast of 
nothing in Christ, and we boast of all things, — 
Ver. 35 sq. The last sentence of the world on 
the people of God will be its own self-condemna- 
tion, just as it will be our justification. 1t will 
not be in vain that we have comforted ourselveg 
with God in this world.—Our help stands in the 
name of the Lord.—The comfort of the Church, 
that God is Builder and Planter.—‘‘ Yea, this is 
the honour of the holy name of God. He, the 
Creator, who created what was not, is also the 
Restorer, who creates anew that which was ruined 
and laid waste by the guilt of disobedient crea 
tures” (SCHMIEDER).—Ver. 37 sq. ‘‘ But the 
men of this flock shall also be as the sheep, thai, 
is, no wild beasts shall be among them ; hence it 
follows that God will purify His Church from 





| these noxious animals” (Coco.). 


8. THe VISION OF THE RESURRECTION AND RE-QUICKENING OF THE DEAD BONES, AND THE 
SYMBOLICAL ACTION WITH THE ONE STICK OUT OF THE Two STICKS, ALONG WITH THE 


INTERPRETATION (CH. XXXVIL.). 


L 


The hand of Jehovah was upon me, and [as] Jehovah took me out 


in the Spirit and made me rest [brought me, set medown] in the midst of the 
2 valley, and it was full of bones. And He led me over by them round about, 
and behold, [there were] very many on the surface of the valley, and behold 
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[they were] very dry. And He said to me, Son of man, will these bones 
live [become aive]? And I said, Lord Jehovah, Thou knowest. And He said 
to me, Prophesy over these bones, and say to them, Ye dry bones, hear the 
word of Jehovah, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah to these bones, Behold, I 
bring spirit into you, and ye live. And I give sinews on you, and make 
flesh to come up over you, and cover you with skin, and give breath in you, and 
ye live, and know that I am Jehovah. And I prophesied as I was com- 
manded ; and there came a voice as I prophesied, and behold, a rustling, and 
the bones drew near, bone to his bone. And I looked, and behold, sinews 
and flesh came up on them, and skin covered them from above, yet breath 
[was] not in them. And He said to me, Prophesy to the Spirit ; prophesy, 
son of man, and say to the Spirit, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Come from 
the four winds, thou Spirit, and breathe into these slain, that they may live 
[vecome ative], And I prophesied as He commanded me, and the Spirit came 
into them, and they lived [became alive], and stood upon their feet a very great 
army. And He said to me, Son of man, these bones [are] the whole house of 
Israel ; Behold, they say, our bones were dried and our hope perished, for us, 
we are undone. Therefore prophesy, and say to them, Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Behold, I open your graves, and lead you up out of your graves, 
My people, and bring you to the land of Israel. And ye know that I am 
Jehovah, when I open your graves and lead you up out of your graves, My 
people; And I give My Spirit in you, and ye live, and I bring you to rest 
upon your land, and ye know that I, Jehovah, spoke and did—sentence cf 
Jehovah. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, And thou, son of 
man, take to thee a stick, and write on it, For Judah and for the sons of 
Israel, his associates ; and take another stick, and write on it, For Joseph, the 
stick of Ephraim, and of the whole house of Israel, his associates. And bring 
them near the one to the other for thee into one stick, that they may be 
[become] one in thy hand. And when the sons of thy people shall speak to 
thee, saying, Wilt thou not show us what these [sticks] are to thee? Then say 
to them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I take the stick of Joseph, 
which is in the hand of Ephraim, and the tribes of Israel his associates, and 
put them on it, that is, the stick of Judah, and make them one stick, that 
they may be one in My hand. And the sticks on which thou shalt write are 
in thy hand before their eyes. And say to them, Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Behold, I take the sons of Israel out from among the heathen, 
whither they went, and gather them from round about, and bring them to 
their land. And I make them one people in the land, on the mountains of 
Israel, and one king shall be king to them all; and they [there] shall no more 
be two peoples, and they shall never again be divided into two kingdoms. 
And they shall no more defile themselves with their foul idols, and with their 
detestable things, and with all their transgressions ; and I help them from all 
their dwelling-places where they have sinned, and cleanse them, and they 
shall be My people, and I will be their God. And My servant David shall 
be king over them, and one peat shall be to them all; and they shall 
walk in My judgments, and shall keep My statutes, and do them. And they 
dwell upon the land which I gave to My servant Jacob, in which your fathers 
dwelt, and they dwell on it, they and their sons, and their sons’ sons, for ever, 
and David My servant [1s] prince to them for ever. And I make for them a 
covenant of peace, an everlasting covenant [covenant of eternity] shall be with 
them ; and I give them and multiply them, and give My sanctuary in their 
midst for ever. And My dwelling is over them, and I am their God and 
they shall be My people. And the heathen know that I, Jehovah, sanctify 
Israel, in that My sanctuary is in their midst for ever. 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS, in the valley. At all events, it is not a valley in 


general, but a certain valley ; and if ncthing else, 


The two sections of the chapter, vers. 1-14 and c hick! full of bones. Hengsten. 
vers. 15-28, are already distinguished by the pars m) ai ane ue 8 


introductory formula (vers. 1, 15); still” more berg points out the contrast to the mountain (ch. 
decidedly by their difference of form,—first a| xyit 22), the ‘‘lowness of condition ” ! Hrrzie: 
vision, and then a symbolic action; as also by | «*The valley is fitted to represent a huge grave ; 
their contents, which, however, with all their| put the thought is less of graves than of their 
diversity, show the most intimate connection— oat bee : 
what ne the first section is prophesied of the | °Pposite (195 by, ver. 2), namely, that the slain 


whole of Israel is in the second ratified by pro- (ver. 9) have remained unburied, their bones bleach 
mise in relation to the parts. [HEnest.: ‘the and dry there.—The bones are men’s bones (Isa. 
restoration of Israel as a covenant-people, and the Ixvi. 14) ; in the connection here: the remains of 
restoration of Israel as a brotherhood.” ] _ The re-| 45, slain, abundance of which might be in the 
quickening and reunion of Israel. The interpre-| disturbed districts of Judah ; according to the 
tation is connected with both prophetic sections Talmudists: slain Ephraimites, 1 Chron. vii. 20 
of our chapter, appended (vers. 11-14) to the sq. Looking from the midst of the vy. alley, he 


first, while in the second it is given along with | oouid warrant that it was full of bones.—Ver. 2. 
the prophecy. The connection with ch. xxx. is 


apparent from the close of that chapter, ver. 24 sq. pindy, over by them, or “‘over past them ;” 


hence not: ‘‘ over,” to tread them with the feet, or 
Vers. 1-10. The Quickening of the Bones in the |to hover over them, but: round about, so that he 
Valley. might be able to view them exactly, as the re- 
; peated 737), as the result of such inspection, 
Ver. 1. Ann, comp. ch. i. 3 (by ‘m}) and fet ; 

Eee ee be brings to view the very many and their being 
ch. xxxiii. 22 (959 AM‘). Although not the very dry, neither sap nor strength in them. 
fie ae Comp. moreover, ch. vi. [Ewald refers for ‘the 
rapid narration, with its constant fall into the 
present,” to his Grammar, § 342 b.] 

The question in Ver. 3 is fitted to bring the 
prophet, and, through him, his hearers and 
readers, to the consciousness of the impossibility 
presented to human eyes (son of man); and con- 
sidering the words uttered by Israel (ver. 11), its 
intention doubtless is to bring out the despair of 
the people, in order to make room in their hearts 
draws. Such a never-scen sight is seen by for the prophecy of salvation (ver. 12). Ezekiel’s 
itself in a moment of higher inspiration, or with & oe bey Reap metre 8 Hea 

i vy cena WW ry) Te ’ S 
arainst the accent: "in the Sa oF ee |i ote ee oe ae 
Cees + + : oint Isa, . 19.—Ver. 4, 
but Mm is subject, and mana simply : ty rvsvpcers Mech aa to prophesy over the bones, their 
(Matt. xxii. 43), in contrast to iy cwpars (2 Cor, | future, asked (ver. 3) by Jehovah in relation to 


es Mh them, comes to view as an affair of J ehovah’s, ot 
xii. 2), to which it is easy to supply DDN (ch. | Hig counsel, will, and purpose ; they may there- 


xi. 24), which (as Keil justly observes) was |fore be addressed Non however d 
omitted because of the nin’ (comp. ch. viii, 8). (on ON DN), A 


stronger introductory formula (as in ch. viii. 1), 
yet the description given of Ezekiel’s condition 
1s sufficient simply to set aside a mere “product 
of poetical intuition” (Hrrzic). “The abrupt 
commencement without and” is, according to 
Hengstenberg, meant to point out that “the fact 
here related is extraordinary, and out of connec- 
tion with the usual prophetic activity.” [‘* As 
the subject itself is a quite unusual one, so also 
the description is such as Ezekiel never elsewhere 


} ; ’ : they are. Grotius observes: so much the more 
iiestatic state in which he was inwardly trans- | as the prisoners in the exile are to be understood. 
ported from the things around him.—The valley | —The word of Jehovah (ch. xxxvi. 1, 4) mediates 
can only b: the one mentioned in ch. iii, 22, | the salvation, the life to be prophesied. Hence 
wher we consider that those who speak in ver. 11 | not see, for then death, and nothing but death, 
were settled there in the neighbourhood, and| will come to view. In Ezekiel’s vision al. de 
sonsequently could be represented as the bones | pends on “hearing ‘ ’ recognise God’s word, and 
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—_—_— 


trust to it (John iv. 48, xx. 19). This, at the 
game time, legitimates as divine the word of 
Ezekiel’s prophetic announcement. The tenor, 
however, of the divine word—Jehovah announces 
what will take place, what He purposes to do 
(Amos iii. 7)—follows in Ver. 5. What is said to 
them is, from the certainty of its being accom- 
plished, in reality said of them, as 797 already 


formally points to the accomplishment. — fy, 
although followed by nnn) of the effect gene- 
rally on the whole, is yet not exactly own ‘4 
of Gen. vi. 17, or 'h ‘nw of Gen. vii. 22, 


“‘breath”; for it is just that which is in a living 
being that is here left out of view, and, in contrast 
to that which is dried up, above all, simply the 
creative divine power, hence spirit quite objec- 
tively and generally is contemplated. (‘‘ The 
Spirit of God is the principle of all real life in the 
creaturely existence,” Hav.) That we have here 
another order (HENGsT.) than in the execution 
(ver. 7 sq.) is not the case, for the more detailed 
description which follows immediately in ver. 6 
presents the same order as the execution follows. 
The Spirit also does not press forward at the 
beginning as the (Hirzre) chief thing, without 
which the rest, the merely bodily resurrection, 
is of no importance (HeNesT.), but as Onn) 


implies: ‘‘ to live” in general, without separation 
for the present into political and spiritual, so 
' D532 NDD DN introduces the divine causality 


simply as first, as conditio sine qua non. The 
more special is expressed—Ver. 6—by a parallel 


AN}; and afterwards by O73, the ‘‘ binding 


matter,” the sinews, and by the making of ‘‘ flesh 
to come up,” and by the np (a word only found 


in Ezekiel), with skin, the outward form of life is 
completed, from which the spirit which enlivens 
the flesh is distinguished, but is as yet to be con- 
sidered as natural, now as breath, the individual 
life, in consequence of whichit certainly can be said: 
‘onpa. But the spiritual element, although 


intimated in this, is first expressly stated in the 
interpretation (ver. 14), with reference back to 
ch. xxxvi. 27. i ‘ 

The prophecy, in accordance with the command 
given to Ezekiel (ver. 4), is not limited (as 
Hencst.) in Ver. 7 to the summons to the bones 
to ‘‘hear,” sq., but comprehends also what 
Jehovah says to these bones in vers. 5, 6; for 
that He is the speaker makes the saying a pro- 
phecy, although to prophesy in general may be 
said to mean the same as: ‘‘to speak in the 
Spirit.” —The voice which came was audible ; its 
simplest interpretation is in accordance with ch. 
i. 25. The prophet was to prophesy; what Jehovah 
purposed to say to the bones (vers. 4-6), the pro- 
phet now prophesies; and since he prophesies 
according to the command, Thus saith Jehovah, 
that which was prophesied to the bones is from 
God, and the voice is to be understood as Jehovah's, 
from which the New Testament representation 1s 
perhaps coloured (John v. 28), and neither a 
“noise” nor ‘‘sound” in general anything like 
a thunder-clap would be out of place in this sub- 
lime and orderly connection—nor in particular : 
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‘the sound of a trumpet.” Keil’s position, that 
it cannot be supposed that God should bind His 
voice of power to the prophecy of the prophet, has 
in reality no significance. On the »dther hand, 
he is right in referring piy4 (ch. iii 12, xii. 18} 











to the noise by which the effect of the word of 
Jehovah announced itself to the bones, now com- 
ing together in consequence thereof, [Havernick 
makes the ‘‘sound” pass into a ‘‘ mighty peal.” 
Hitzig, in order to have the ‘‘ fitting impulse” 
from the ground, translates: ‘‘ earthquake ” 
(Matt. xxvii. 51), under reference to ch. xxxviii. 
19.] Gcd’s voice of power is followed by a rust- 
ling, caused by the bones coming rustling up from 
the surface of the valley. Thereafter (1 consecu- 


tive) ‘‘the bones.come together,” which may be 
thus distinguished from what follows, that it 
refers to whatever belongs to one body, while 


‘sy-be Dy specializes a single bone in relation 


to another, e.g. the upper to the lower part of the 
arm (on the form 4]9pm, see EwaLp, G’r. p. 505). 


[‘‘ This may also be interpreted of the first move- 
ments of the scattered Israelites in the various 
settlements in Chaldea, and their assembling for 
quiet consultation, where the members of the 
people met again in secret,” SCHMIEDER. |—Ver. 
8, as was promised in ver. 6. [‘‘May be inter- 
preted of Israel’s first growth in hope, conscious 
strength, and vigour,” ScHmMiEDER.| The re- 
mark that yet breath was not in them may serve 
formally for the dramatic colouring of the event 
in the representation ; as to actual fact, it sets 
forth the creative power of God in the action, 
which is in this way twofold. That thereby is 
shown that ‘‘ the restoration is first pre-eminently 
an external, political one” (Hmnest.), is not of 
necessity contained in the text, but the original 
creation of man, as related in Gen. ii. 7, forms a 
pattern for the text. (John vii. 39 makes the 
deepest application of the 'my7).)—Correspond- 


ingly, therefore, Ezekiel has in Ver. 9 to pro- 
phesy once more, —this time to the Spirit (ver. 5), 
that is, not to the ‘‘breath,” for that is ma 


only in a living person, as we have already said, 
and still less to the ‘‘ wind,” which is the sensuous 
natural symbol of the Spirit. And from what 
follows it is still clearer that the “‘ outpouring of 
the Spirit ” cannot be spoken of here, but what is 
spoken of is the universal spirituality which per- 
vades all creation. Hence the Spirit is to come 
from the four winds; not without reference, more- 
over, to ch. v. 10, 12, xii. 14, xvii. 21 (Matt. 
xxiv. 81; Rev. vii. 1). ‘yanyy makes clear the 


distinction between pins and man. Our pas- 


sage has nothing to do with the ‘‘ breathing on” 
in John xx. 22, and just as little is ‘‘ the fulness 
and force of the Spirit’s operations, Acts ii. 2” 
(Henest.), indicated by the ‘‘ wind from the four 
winds.” ‘753 makes a very plain allusion to 


Gen. ii. 7. [‘‘The quickening Spirit of God 
awakens the resolution to return to God’s covenant 
and to the land of their fathers,” ScH WIEDER. }— 
Slain: killed, not deceased (Doct. Reflect. 5). 
The colouring is taken from those condemned 
and executed by the Chaldeans (ver 11\. Re 
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garding 37%, comp. on ver. 5.—Ver. 10. Ex- 
changing Hithp. ‘NaI (Ewan, Gr. p. 331) 
for Niphal of ver. 7, and aL Piel in place of 


Pual in ver. 7.—Ver. 9, 5. The Spirit, in order to 
become the breath of life in them (comp. ch. ii. 
2, iii, 24),—2 Kings xiii, 21; Rev. xi. 11. 


Vers. 11-14. The Divine Interpretation of the 
Vision. 


The process in the vision vers. 1-10 is symbo- 
lical, as shown by the phrase in ver. 11; these 
bones are, etc., which refers to the whole vision 
as it treated of the bones. Hence the bones, 
which lay there very dry, but at Jehovah’s word 
became alive, which were very many (ver. 2), 
a very great army (ver. 10), bear the sense of 
and signify the whole house of Israel; and this 
already prepares for the second section of our 
chapter. According to Hitzig, Judah and Israel 
combined denote the State broken up by the war, 
and also the generation cut off by it ; against which 
view we observe that the dead cannot be “‘say- 
ing” here any more than the bones, but, asin ch. 
xi. 15 sq., the Israel in exile must be contem- 
plated, who now indeed compared themselves to 
the dead, but to whom, on the contrary, life is 
immediately (ver. 12) to be proclaimed and pro- 
mised. In what they say (comp. ch. xxxiii. 10) 
is contained the so frequently overlooked tertiwm 
comparationis, and the cause for the vision in 
vers. 1-10. Hence the divine interpretation does 
not primarily start from the outward condition of 
the people in general, and still less from that of a 
part of them, the dead of Israel, but from what 
the despair of those in exile says, hence from the 
frame of mind which thus found voice: our bones 


are dried, etc. The relation of yyi9) and pjws) 
(ver. 2) to each other is evident.— 37199, pro- 


py : “cut off,” separated, shut out from God’s 
elp (Ps. Ixxxviii. 6 [5], xxxi. 23 [22]; Isa. liii. 


8).—395, according to Gesenius, a superfluous pro- 


nominal dative, as much as tosay: Weare undone. 
Hirzic: Reduced to ourselves. [DeEtirzscu : It 
is over with us. Hernest.: We are cut off for us, 
referring the ‘‘for us” to the sadness of the fact 
for those concerned.] The language which they 
employ corresponds thoroughly to the question in 
ver. 8. That which, believing themselves aban- 
doned, without any hope (ch, xix. 5) of again 
rising up to be a nation, they say of themselves, 
Hzekiel beheld in the valley,—merely very dry 
bones. So much the more, and the more literally, 
can what was done with these bones, a procedure 
which the prophet had to prophesy, and was 
afterwards permitted to behold, avail as a promise 
to them.—Ver. 12 therefore parallel to ver. 4 sq., 
but still keeping primarily in view the despairing 
speech of the exiles: FA ADN) N27, not yet, 


however, wat) D332 N21 18 man (ver. 5), as ver. 


14 hereafter, but first: behold, I open your graves, 
meaning thereby the abodes of the exile, since 
the Jews who were ‘n exile considered themselves 
like dead men. The accommodating interpreta- 
tion changes the valley with the many bones on 


its surface into many graves, which have ‘‘to ba 
opened,” etc. My people, here and in the follow- 
ing a very comforting title. Israel, however, 
ought always to be so, and therefore also to have 
constantly been so. - Consequently we have at 
the same time prominence given to the contrast 
between Israel’s destiny and its deadly despair, 
and hence a notification of its unbelief and 
offences in general.—What in the vision the 
clothing with sinews, flesh, and skin was in 
relation to the bones (ver. 6 sq.), could in the 
interpretation applying to the living be regarded 
as political restoration, as this has to begin with 
leading out of Babylon and bringing back to 
Canaan.—Ver. 13, OmRy7) reminds of Hmyty in 


ver. 6.—Ver. 14 takes up my O53 ‘AnD of 


ver. 6 and the rest of the vision, pointing, how- 
ever, by "m3 to ch. xxxvi. 27, as by ‘ANIM to 


ndiyd in the following, for which comp. ch. 


Xxvill, 26, xxxiv. The inspiriting and quicken- 
ing for a home system which is to have perma- 
nence, and especially in the case of a people like 
Israel, will of necessity be spiritual and religious. 
—Isa, xiv. 1.—Ch. xvii. 24, xxii. 14, xxxvi. 36 


Vers. 15-18. The Reunion of Israel and Judah. 


Atter the vision thus interpreted, there follows 
in Ver. 16—accompanied by an interpretation—a 
symbolic action, the outward reality of which 
there is no difficulty in admitting. Both the 
contents (comp. ver. 11) and the transition with 
} connect what follows with the first section of 


the chapter, of which it forms the continuation 
and completion. Israel again become a nation, 
must, overcoming the separation which had 
taken place, also again become one nation. What 
follows draws the consequence from what has 
preceded.— py, ‘“‘board” (tablet), or ‘‘staff,” or 


simply ‘“‘wood,” stick.—For the ‘ writing,” 
comp. Num. xvii.—The sons of Israel, his asso- 
ciates (while the text reads the singular for 
“‘association ”), are, according to Hengstenberg, a 
“‘small” part of Benjamin, Simeon, and Levi, and 
the members of the kingdom of the ten tribes 
who had attached themselves to Judah ; accord- 
ing to Keil: the ‘‘greater” part of Benjamin 
and Simeon, the tribe of Levi, and the pious 
Israelites who had at various times immigrated 
into Judah from the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
2 Chron. xi. 13 sq., xv. 9, xxx"11, 18, xxxi. 1. 
—Joseph is placed first, as Hengstenberg says, 
because Ephraim’s equality with Judah rests 
upon him in consequence of the blessing of Jacob; 
more simply, because it is the genealogical title 
of the patriarch. That the stick of Ephraim 
(comp. ver. 19), which has been looked on asa 
later interpolation, is subjoined, is an addition 
taken from historical reality, for Ephraim wa 
the head of the kingdom of the ten tribes,— 


Ver. 17. “IN-ON INN OMX Tpi reminds of 
WOYYON BMY Nioyy sarpM in ver. 7.—s ys 
illustrates 73 corresponding to the symbohe 


action—here in the hand of Ezekiel, as hereafter 
in his word. In order to make them appear aa 
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one stick, they must have been adapted for that, 
and could scarcely have been ‘‘ staves.” 

Ver, 18. Comp. ch. xxiv. 19. The purpose of 
the symbolic action, what it was meant to incite, 
on which account it is to be conceived of as ex- 
ternally real (ver. 20).—What (are) these sticks 
to thee? that is: what is their signification — 
Ver. 19, the interpretation. Where ver. 16 has 
the stick of Ephraim, we have now the stick of 
Joseph, which first of all implies exactly the 
same as the stick described ‘‘for Joseph.” In 
what respect it is designated the stick of Ephraim 
is then made plain by the words: which is in the 
hand of Ephraim (the expression 4%, doubtless 


suggested by ya, ver. 17); and thereby, at the 
same time, the transition is made from the sign 
to the thing signified, for to be in the hand = 


to be in the possession, in the power, hence it 
denotes the supremacy of this tribe. Hence, 


too, instead of Syenies mva-bpy, more expressly 
Pao ‘aw (ata yes" « sticks,” as ‘‘tribes’’). 
a the noun is anticipated by py, it would 
certainly be better to read, with Batotes Sy, than 
ns: “‘to it, to the stick of Judah.” Tt lies 
away, however, from npd, as Keil connects, to 
combine onix, namely, the tribes, after they 
have been put on the stick of Joseph (ny), by 
ns with the stick of Judah; besides, Bue does 


not see why the tribes already joined to Joseph 
should still have to be united with him. The 
**taking” is ended with the tribes of Israel, his 
associates ; the ‘‘ giving ” relates to those (apni) 


taken together (1) that is, Joseph-Ephraim and 
his tribes, for the purpose of union (py omen 
THN) with Judah, and it is only to this that 
rey can refer. Hengstenberg explains nx: “ the 


stick of Judah, I mean,” ‘‘to indicate that 


Judah is the proper stem of the people of God.” 
The interpretation still keeps a firm hold of the 


symbolic action (IM& yyd), and 99'2 INN evi- 


dently expresses an antithesis to Ephraim’s hand, 
—the union by and in God, as opposed to the sepa- 
ration by and in Ephraim (comp. Isa. xi. 13). 
Ver. 20. The symbolic sign which the pro- 
phet is to perform (ver. 16) is expressly designed 
for the eyes of those concerned, and, with the re- 
petition of the thing to be done, at the same time 
mediates the connection with what follows.— 
Ver. 21 sq. treats of the effecting of the reunion 
of the nation, after first glancing back to ver. 12 
sq. Comp. ch. xxxvi. 24, xi. 17, xx. 34, 41, 


xxxiv. 13, —V2r. 22. 4IN& sx onix ‘mw is 
the IAS yyd om wy of ver. 19. The now 


plainly expressed signification of the stick.—Ch. 
xxxiy. 13, 14.—The one nation will be one king- 
dom. Comp. vers. 24, 25; comp. Hos, iii. 5. 
{According to Hiavernick, the unity of the king- 





dom testifies to its truth, that it represents 
Jehovah.] Qeri 475, but ‘jy might also serve as 


subject to 7)m’. Strong and effective negation of 


the old, that has passed away for ever.—Since sin, 
and especially idolatry, had contributed to the 
separation spoken of, the discourse turns to that, 
ver. 238. Comp. ch. xiv. 11, xxxvi. 25, v. 11. 
—pimnavip ought not, after ch. vi. 6, 14, to 


cause so much difficulty to expositors. The worship 
of idols, which is the subject of discourse, is just 
localized ‘‘ transgression.” The relief consists in 
this, that idolatry disappears, ch. xxxvi. 29. To 
think with Hengstenberg of the places of abode 
in the exile, so that the earlier sins inCanaan did 
not come into account—that they, as it were, left 
their sins behind them in the foreign land, etc., 
neither suits the present connection, —is a thought 
here postponed, as Hitzig justly observes,—unor 


j harmonizes with ver. 12 sq., according to which 


the exile, on the contrary, localizes the wages of 
sin, i.e. death. Alteration of the text is equally 
unnecessary, just as Keil’s ‘‘ preserving from,” 
and Kliefoth’s idea of leading out into the glori- 
fied Canaan, are imported into the text. Comp. 
besides, ch. xxxiv. 18.—Ch. xxxvi. 25, xxxiii, 28, 
xxxiv. 24. The closing statement, recurring in 
ver. 27, only in reverse order, seems to interrupt 
the consecution of the verses, so that the prophecy 
forms itself into two sections—vers. 21-23 and 
vers. 24-27—with one conclusion. What the 
first section contains more as to the thing done 
and generally, is given in the second Messiani- 
cally and as to the individual, for the full com- 
pletion of the thought. 

Ver. 24. See on ch. xxxiv. 23.—Ver. 22.—Ch 
xi. 20, xxxvi. 27.—Ver: 25. Ch.. xxxviy 2% 


XXVill. 25, xxxiv. 24.—pbiy-ty, so that the 


terminus ad quem is ‘‘ concealed,” cannot be 
seen ; hence for an interminable future, is. to be 
understood Messianically, that is, in Christ, as 
shown by the immediately following ndiy, and 


all that comes after. As we find expressed here 
without interruption (this is the peculiarity of 
the whole prophecy here, in distinction to that re- 
peated from ch. xxxiv. and xxxvi.) the unity of 
the nation, its continued possession of Canaan, 
and that very plainly of the earthly Canaan, so 
just as plainly is all conceived of under the domi- 
nion of the King Messiah. Israel’s nationality in 
Canaan is bound up (ver. 22) with this one king- 
dom. As to the moral and spiritual condition ot 
the people, their position towards God (ver. 23), 
ver. 24 connects likewise with the one shepherd, 
the King David = Messiah, the ‘‘ walking in, 
sq.,” ‘‘ keeping,” and ‘“‘ doing.” And in the 


same connection occurs Ver. 26 (likewise nbiys, 
and also diy na), for which comp. ch, xxxiv. 


25 (Isa. lv. 3; Jer. xxxii. 40), As shown by 
comparing ch. xxxiv. 25, and confirmed by the 
connection with vers. 21-23, especially ver. 23, 
as that is the peculiar, the leading idea of the 


divine covenant, to which the ond corresponds, 
and by the whole mode of expression here, in 


cluding the repeated ‘‘ giving,” the making ot 
the covenant proceeds from God in the most 
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manifest exhibition of grace. The fact that 
pibyi nea is alike explained and completed 





by nbip na, expresses the Messianic charac- 


ter of this covenant ; for the terminus ad quem 
(odiy) of Israel, still hid to appearance, is 
just the Messiah. In the ‘‘ salvation” (nidv’), 


when it embraces time and eternity, eternity in 
time, alongside of the ideal reference in the whole, 
the real side in the particular cannot be wanting ; 
hence what is the daily bread for a nation, 
namely, putting them in the position of increase, 
cannot be wanting; therefore: AndI give them 
[Kein: to be a nation] and multiply them, ch. 
xxxvi. 10, 11, 37. But with the giving of the 
sanctuary of Jehovah in their midst for ever, 
another Messianic type, now in close prepara- 
tion for ch. xl. sq., is presented to us in 
the text, in addition to the one king and 
shepherd for all, the servant of Jehovah, David. 
_Comp. on ch. xi. 16. The reference to Lev. 
xxvi. 9, 11 is shown by the harmony of the 
prophecy with the promise given by Moses. 
And although the pw there in ver. 11 (as 


i2w is said of the symbol of Jehovah’s presence 


in the wilderness) does not so much signify the 
outward building, and in Ezekiel too (ver. 27) it 


is regarded as pindy, yet p2ina, which stands 
beside wp, points to the midst of the people; 


comp. Ex. xxv. 8. Hitzig is right in this, and 
also as to what distinguishes this passage from 
ch. xi. 16. But he overlooks the express refer- 


ence to each other of nbiyd p3inz WAPD and 
WINN Wp, ver. 28, There is, at all events, 


expressed a visible national unity in Canaan as 
formerly, one political government, which, how- 
ever, as mediated by the one King Messiah, 
exhibits itself as a national life purified from 
idolatry and conformed to law, hence moral, so 
also an outward serving of God by Israel is here 
prophesied, the sanctuary of Jehovah in the midst 
of Israel—that this cannot be Zerubbabel’s temple 
is triumphantly proved to the Jews by Keil, from 
the fact conceded by themselves, that the She- 
chinah was wanting to it ;—but the heathen see 
therein (Mj 7a, Ver. 28) something yet different, 


namely, the continuing (particip.) sanctification 
of Israel by God, hence religious-moral conditions. 
[Not merely gratiosa Dei habitatio in cordibus 
eorum, as Piscator.] We remember here, where 
what is prophesied of the sanctuary is so evi- 
dently connected with the promised servant 
David as king and prince, that the kingship is 
specially prominent in Hzekiel’s figure of the 
Messiah (Introd. § 9); and besides this, the 
passage here shows that, as likewise observed in 
the Introduction, § 9, with Ezekiel the main 
voint of view continues to be the Messianic 
nation, the Messianic salvation of the nation. 
And so the phrase ; My sanctuary in their midst 


for ever, ndiyd explaining itself in wap (ver. 


28), appears essentially as prophesied of the future 
church of salvation, the realized kingdom of 
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pes (Introd. § 9). (Comp. Zech. ii. 14 [10]; 





ohn i, 14; Rev. xxi. 8, vii. 15; 1 Cor. iii. 16, 
vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16.) [‘‘This promise has, at 
all events, come to be gloriously fulfilled in the 
election which forms the stem of the Christian 
Church. It is again taken up in the saying of 
Christ: ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,’” Hunesr. ] 

At this point of the understanding of our pro- 
phecy—and herein its most important advance, in 
distinction to ch. xi. 16, is perhaps announced— 
the certainly not unintentional exchange of : My 
sanctuary in their midst, of ver. 26, for: My 
dwelling over them, in ver. 27, must decidedly 
be taken more spiritually than is done when 
Hengstenberg refers it to the ‘‘ protecting power ” 
which is afforded in the house of God (Ps. xviii. 
29 [30]), or Keil, to the ‘‘ position of the temple 
towering up over the city.” Hitzig comes nearer 
the truth when he directs attention to God’s 
dwelling in heaven, directly (?) over the temple ot 
Jerusalem (Isa. xxxiii. 5; Ps. xxix. 9, civ. 3; 
1 Kings viii. 33, 34; Gen. xxviii. 17 ; Ps. vii. 7 
[8]). The sanctification of Israel before the world, 
as connected with the Kingship of the Messiah, and 
the establishing of the eternal sanctuary of God 
in Israel’s midst, as effected by the founding of 
the Church of Christ, serve for illustration and 


fulfilment of the pmby in Ezekiel here, as is very 


clear from Acts ch. ii., to which is prefixed a 
repeated (comp. Luke xxiv. 50 sq.) and cireum- 
stantial account of the exaltation of the Son of 
man, ch, i.i—Ver. 23. Ch. xi. 20; Gen. xvii. 7. 
—Ch. xxxiv. 30.—Ver. 28 (ch. xxxvi. 23, 36). 
Although the mention of the heathen is still con- 
fined to the ‘“‘ knowing” of the sanctification of 
Israel, yet such knowledge cannot remain without 
result, without fruit; comp. Isa. xliv. 5.—‘‘In- 
dication of the participation of the heathen in 
the promised salvation ” (HENGsT.).—Ch. xx. 12. 
“To sanctify’ is to purge from sin as well as to 
consecrate, hence embracing forgiveness of sin, 
and quickening. The former must become clear 
to the heathen from the latter, and so much the 
clearer as they have seen the judgment of God 
executed on His people—have even executed it 
themselves. Comp. for the harmony with the 
promises in the Pentateuch, Ex. xxxi. 13; Lev. 
xxii. 32. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH. XXXYVII. 


[‘‘In closing this section, we present a brief 
outline of the view that has been taken of the 
prophecies contained in the three closely related 
chapters, xxxiv., XXxvi., Xxxxvii., and which in sub- 
stance applies equally to many other portions of the 
prophetical Scriptures. 1. They were originally 
given to revive and animate the hearts of God’s 
covenant-people, by holding out to them the 
assured prospect of a reversion from the present 
evil, and their still certain destination in God’s. 
purpose to the highest and most honourable place 
on the earth. 2. It was the duty of those to 
whom such prophecies were delivered at once tc 
believe the word spoken to them, and apply them- 
selves in earnest to do what was needed to secure 
its accomplishment ; and had they only done this, 
a far larger measure of the promised good would 
have been reaped than they actually experienced : 
this later prospect of blessing, like the earlier 
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given before entering Canaan, greatly failed 
through their own sinful unbelief. 3, But there 
being manifestly ideal features introduced into 
the delineation, especially the good spoken of 
being so peculiarly connected with the rule and 
presidency of David, clearly betokens a kind and 
degree of blessing which could not have been 
completely fulfilled under the Old Covenant, nor 
intended to be altogether fulfilled any time ac- 
cording to the letter. It shows the prophecies in 
ae to be, like several of an earlier kind in 

zekiel, descriptions of the future under the form 
and image of the past—not as if the past were 
actually to return again, but that its general 
spirit and character were to revive. 4. The new 
things thus to be looked for in the future could 
only meet with their full and adequate accom- 
plishment in Christ, who is certainly the David 
ofthe promise. They are consequently of a higher 
and more comprehensive nature than any that 
could be enjoyed under the Old Covenant, when 
the kingdom of God was so straitened in its 
dimensions, and so outward and earthly in its 
visible constitution. But still they were of neces- 
sity described under the hue and aspect of the 
things belonging to the Old Covenant—as if it 
were these only returning again, or these with 
certain alterations and improvements, such as 
might give the future a pre-eminence in glory 
over the past. For only by means of what be- 
longed to existing or previous dispensations of 
God could the prophet have given any detailed 
exhibition of what might be expected under an- 
other and higher dispensation. The details of 
the future must have been cast into the mould of 
things already perceived or known. 5. There- 
fore, in forming one’s conceptions now of the real 
import of such prophecies—now that the transi- 
tion has been made into the new and higher dis- 
pensation—we must throw ourselves back upon 
the narrower and more imperfect relations amid 
which they were written, and thence judge of 
what is stillto come. Thus, as the David of the 
promise is Christ, so the covenant-people are no 
longer the Jews distinctively, but the faithful in 
Christ; and the territory of blessing no longer 
Canaan, but the region of which Christ is king 
and lord. What was spcken immediately of the 
one class of personages and relations, may most 
fully be apptied to the other; and by such a 
method of interpretation alone do we get a 
uniform and consistent principle to carry us 
through the whole. While those, on the other 
hand, who would find a literal Israel, and a non- 
literal David, or a literal restoration in Christian 
times, and a non-literal tabernacle and ritual of 
worship, arbitrarily confound together things dis- 
similar and incongruous, and render certainty of 
interpretation absolutely impossible. 6. Sixthly, 
the view thus given is confirmed by the repro- 
duction of some of these prophecies in the field of 
the New Testament Church, set free, as was to be 
expected, from the outward distinctions and limits 
of the Old. Thus, in particular, the resurrection- 
scene of this 37th chapter substantially recurs in 
the 20th chapter of Revelation, and is followed 
recisely as here by the attack from the em- 
battled forces of Gog and Magog; while not a 
word is said which would confine the things 
spoxen to the land of Canaan, or the literal Israel ; 
it is the Church and people of Christ at large that 
are discoursed of. We say nothing respecting 
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the probable time and nature of the events thera 
referred to, but simply point to the identity in 
character of what is written with the prophecies 
before us. In those visions of the Apocalypse, 
the inspired evangelist stretches out the hand to 
Ezekiel, and shows how the word spoken so long 
before by that servant of God, freed from the 
peculiarities of its Jewish form, is to find its ap- 
plication to the Christian Church. » The shell has 
gone, but the substance remains. 7. We may 
add, lastly, that the common interpretation, which 
understands Christ by David, and takes all the 
rest literally, must inevitably tend to justify the 
Jew in his unbelief. For he naturally says, Your 
Messiah has not done the thing you yourselves 
hold must be done—to fulfil the prophecy ; He 
has not set up His throne in Canaan, and gathered 
Israel there, and re-established the old worship 
in its purity ; this was the very purpose for which 
He was to appear, and we must wait till He comes 
to doit. On the basis of the literal interpreta- 
tion, there seems no satisfactory answer to this; 
and it is well known that since it has become 
prevalent, many Jews believe that Christians are 
coming over to their view of the matter. We are 
not surprised to hear, as we have heard, of con- 
verted Jews declaring that such a mode of inter- 
pretation would carry them back to Judaism.”— 
Farrparirn’s Hzekiel, pp. 412-414.—W. F.] 





DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS, 


1. What has Jehovah caused, vers. 1-10, to be 
prophesied for comfort to His people (vers. 12, 
13)? The resurrection of the dead in the literal 
sense Kliefoth still maintains, a view which is 
the older ecclesiastical one, shared by Jews and 
Christians, so that Jerome, when expressing 
a different opinion regarding famosam hanz 
visionen, omnium ecclesiarum Christi lectione 
celebratam, thought it necessary to state that he 
did not therefore by any means wish to deny 
the doctrine of the resurrection. How little the 
connection in Ezekiel says in favour of the dogma 
of the general resurrection of the dead is best seen 
from the artificial way in which ver. 11 sq. is dis- 
posed of. Kliefoth interprets the prophesied 
bringing of Israel into their own land (as already, 
ch. xxxvi. 28) of the ‘‘final introduction of the 
people of God into the eternal Canaan,” and the 
quickening in ver. 14, of ‘‘inward renewal by 
the Spirit of God ;” an interpretation which he 
has also put upon ch, xxxvi. 25sq. From similar 
perplexity, ver. 11 has been combined with the 
‘‘first resurrection” of Rev. xx., and the bringing 
of Israel into their own land understood in accord- 
ance with Matt. v. 5. Hengstenberg, holding 
that ‘‘all the other comforting words of the pro- 
phet relate to things of this world,” insists upon 
this connection in general, and singles out in 
particular ch. xxxvi. 8, ‘‘which was soon to take 
its beginning,” and the connection of ver. 15 sq. 
and the vision. If the relation is this, that the 
house of Israel of the vision, reanimated by the 
Spirit of God, is ‘‘the whole” (ver. 11), and 
hence is to experience the reunion symbolized 
(ver. 15 sq.), then this union, which cannot be 
sought for among ‘‘the last things,” will also 
not suppose the re-quickening of Israel past. 
But in addition to the contradiction between the 
wider and the narrower connection, comes aiso 
the contrariety of the picture drawn here to the 
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doctrine laid down in 1 Cor. xv. ; those who rise 
again in Hzekiel’s vision simply return into 
earthly existence, with skin and flésh and bones. 
If the doctrine of the general resurrection is 
maintained in ver. 1 sq., then ver. 11 sq. must 
more or less, as also Kliefoth gives to understand, 
be denied to be ‘‘in the proper sense an interpre- 
tation and explanation of the significant occur- 
ence:’’ we must content ourselves with an 
application for an express purpose, namely, in 
order to comfort and raise up the hope of Israel 
with the prospect in question (see above, ver. 1). 
Against this Hengstenberg, appealing at the same 
time to analogies in Daniel, Zechariah, and Ezekiel 
himself, justly observes : ‘‘ Whosoever feels him- 
self constrained to take vers. 11-14 not as an 
interpretation, even thereby expresses judgment 
concerning his view of vers. 1-10.” Ver. 11 
begins expressly with an explanation of the sig- 
nification of ‘‘these bones,” which formed the 
subject of discourse, vers. 1-10. 

2. A question which, unless one dismisses 
entirely the doctrine of the reswrrectio mortuorum 
from the text before us, comes into consideration 
is, whether this dogma already existed in the 
time of Ezekiel? Hengstenberg, for example, 
denies indeed the express application of the doc- 
trine to our passage, but makes the dogma serve 
as ‘‘tigure.”” Hence he must answer the question 
put in the affirmative. It is a necessary supposi- 
tion, not only—as already Tertullian, de reswrr. 
carnis, points out to the Gnostics, and Jerome 
expresses himself—that the typical application of 
the resurrection of the dead by Ezekiel implies 
the actual taking place of that resurrection, and 
consequently its truth must be beyond doubt, 
but also that the doetrine of the resurrection was 
already at that time a common property of 
religious popular knowledge in Israel, if it could 
thus be figuratively applied in Ezekiel. Heng- 
stenberg (Christology, vol. iii. p. 51, Clark’s trans. ) 
cites Pareau’s Comment. de Immortal. p. 109, and 
refers to Isa. xxv. 8, xxvi. 19; Dan. xii. 2. The 
raising of the dead (1 Kings xvii. 22; 2 Kings 
iv. 35, xiii. 21) can, as isolated cases, prove 
nothing in its behalf; and passages like Deut. 
xxxil. 39, 1 Sam. ii. 6, attest only the omnipo- 
tence of the living God. Comp. HAvmErn. 
Vorles. tiber die Theol. des A. T. p. 109, and his 
Comment. p. 581; Onnier, V. 7. sententia de 
rebus p. mort. fut. p. 37 sq., 42 sq. Further- 
more, ver. 3 of our vision, where the prophet 
leaves to the Lord the answering of the question 
put to him, says nothing in favour of the con- 
sciousness of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead. If there was such a consciousness, we 
should certainly expect a corresponding answer 
from the prophet. Comp. John xi. 23, 24. 
(Havernick : ‘‘If the prophet could haye sup- 
posed such a general belief, he would neces- 
sarily (?) have appealed to it in order to establish 
thereon the restoration of the people, ete. But in 
such a hopeless case as ver. 11 the prophet cannot 
make suppositions, nor willhe ; he will just build 
anew—establish firmly a new hope in the heart.”) 

3. Hengstenberg says: ‘‘The prophet, how- 
ever, does not merely set out from this doctrine 
and use it as a means of representation ; his 
primarily figurative representation, and the his- 
torical confirmation which it received, must also 
have served to awaken powerfully the belict in 
the resurrection. If God proves Himself the 
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redeems His pedple from ottward and the spizi- 
tual misery into which they had fallen during the 
exile, how should the death of the body set a 
limit to His grace?”” And again: ‘The salva- 
tion announced here under the figure of the 
resurrection is completed in the resurrection ; 
comp. Cor xv. 19-5 

4. But the text protests also against this 
merely typical acceptation of the doctrine of the 
resurrection. There are indeed (ver. 2) “‘ very 
many,” according to ver. 10 ‘‘a very great 
army,” sufficient to suggest all the dead, at any 
rate sufficient for the interpretation in ver. 1] of 
the ‘whole ” house of Israel. They are, however, 
not the bones of deceased men, but of slain men, 
as expressly stated in ver. 9. The open surface 
of the valley, moreover, hardly corresponds to 
the situation of the resurrection of the dead ; 
the graves in the interpretation, still closed and 
yet to be opened, would be more suitable. 
Finally, the twofold transaction in regard to the 
re-quickening in the vision (ver. 7 sq., ver. 9 sq.) 
can hardly set before the eye the representation 
of the awakening of the dead; but as the direct 
design of the vision is to make prominent the 
creative in what is prophesied, the thing that is 
possible with God alone (ver. 3), so the first and 
the second act, especially the observation after 
the first in ver. 8, that ‘‘ yet breath was not in 
them,” serves from the outset to make prominent 
the point of the interpretation, namely, God’s 
putting His Spirit in them, ver. 14. 

5. Hitzig’s view of the vision takes more 
account of the noteworthy circumstance that it 
treats of slain men. But how? He makes (as 
already in ch. xxxiv., King David) the Israelites 
slain in the destruction of the two kingdoms be 
called upon by the prophet to rise again. Thus 
the vision is a vision of a partial resurrection. 
There was already a similar opinion among the 
Talmudists (Sanhedr. xcii. 2)—comp. on yer. 1; 
and it is also maintained that such a resurrection 
did actually take place, and even that those who 
rose again begot offspring in Canaan ; thus one 
Talmudist expressly declares his descent from one 
of them.' To say nothing of the strangeness of 
such a view,—for which certainly the ‘‘super- 
natural character of the Hebrew system” offers, 
as Hitzig must grant, no sufficient support, —‘‘ the 
idea itself of the resurrection” prayes nothing, 
but it must be maintained in ch. xxxiv. 23, 24, 
XxXvil. 24, 25, in order that it may be referred to 
for the vision before us ; moreover, as to the con- 
text, such a resurrection prophecy does not fit in 
excellently before and after, as Hitzig supposes. 
For the multiplication of the people promised 
in ch. xxxvi. 37, 38 (comp. ch. xxxvi. 10) surely 
points to something else than specially a multi- 
plication by resurrection of the slain ; and the 
combination of the vision in the chapter here 
with ch. xxxviii., however ingenious and plaus- 
ible, is by no means the necessary combination 
imperatively required by the text. Comp. the 
exegesis in loc. 


1 Tt may be remarked in passing, that Havernick misap- 
prehends the dealings between Pharisees and Sadducees in 
the Talmud regarding the resurrection, for the Sadducees 
there do not, when appealing to Ezek. xxxvii., claim the 
figurative as the received explanation of ow passage, but 
only suppose in the passage not the resurrectio Suturt 
swxculi, but on the contrary a merely particular, ard rot thé 
general resurrection. 
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6, ‘hus the dogma of the resurrection of the 
dead, as well as the announcement of a “ tirst 
resurrection” of Israel, or of his slain, literally 
understood, must be dismissed from our chapter. 
So also the parabolical application of that dogma 
is not the sense of the téxt. If the view is put 
forward that the whole is figurative, then a mere 
poetical figure excogitated by Ezekiel cannot cer- 
tainly be harmonized with the express character 
of vers. 1-10; comp. on ver. 1. We have 
before us a divine vision, which the Lord in 
express revelation gave His prophet to behold. 
Hence there must be more to find in this vision 
than the clothing of an idea, ‘‘ well conceived 
and carried out with dramatic effect” (PHrirrs. ). 
The objection raised by Hiivernick against the 
view of only outward liberation of the people 
and the flourishing of the State anew already 
under Zerubbabel (GrotTius, VaATaBLus, AmM- 
mon’s Bibl. Theol.), and also against Ewald’s 
deeper penetration into the matter, the objection, 
namely, that it is not permissible to repeat this 
idea from ch. xxxvi., cannot be maintained. But 
we have first to deal with the form, and then we 
will have to remember that the conformation of 
the thought as contained in the vision cannot be 
suggested by what is known and suitable for 
restoration of any kind, as is coming to life 
again out of a state of death, but on the con- 
trary will have to be accounted for on other 
grounds. The vision—and this is the reason 
why it proceeds in the form before us—is in- 
tended to afford to Israel a strong ground for what 
is already prophesied to him, a specially strong 
encouragement against his hopelessness. The 
ground on which what is promised to the people 
is based is the creative power of God (comp. on 
vers. 5 and 8). ‘‘God Himself appears to the 
prephet as the quickener of the bones,” as 
Havernick justly observes. ‘‘A thoroughly real 
relation is treated of, namely, the relation of God 
to death.” Then, as regards the encouragement 
to Israel on this ground, it must speak so much 
the more powerfully to their hearts, when, taking 
them at their word, it borrows from their 
despairing words the answer against all doubts. 
The vision (vers. 1-10) is such a thorough answer 
in a matter-of-fact form, because He who answers, 
the Promiser, is the Almighty God of Israel, who 
‘*speaks and does,” ver. 14. -Comp. how very 
near Calvin (/nst. ii. 10) came to this under- 
standing. Only because Kliefoth is so confused 
in the exposition of our chapter does it appear 
that he could gather nothing from Havernick’s 
remarks, which so often hit the sense, and who 
refers with far better right than the expositors of 
the literal resurrection of the dead to Deut. 
xxxii. 39; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Hos. xiii. 14, ete. 

7. The vision of Ezekiel in our chapter takes, 
as has been said, the discouraged of the Israelites 
at their word. Already in ver. 3, where the 
question put to the prophet tends in this direc- 
tion, the way is opened up for the after interpre- 
tation. At the very outset in ver. 2, where the 
bones filling the valley (ver. 1), which are very 
many, are described as ‘‘very dry,” the whole 
house of Israel lies before us, namely, those who 
say, ‘‘Our bones were dried,” as the interpre- 
tation (ver. 11) puts beyond all doubt. By their 
speaking thus—since their ‘“‘ perished hope” was 
Jernsalem and the people in the land of Judah— 
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selves to those who had perished in their »ative 
land ; and this explains the designation ‘‘slain’ 
given in the vision, which takes them for what 
they give themselves out to be, as, on the other 
hand, from the close interweaving of vers. 1-10 
and vers. 11-14, the interpretation speaks of theiy 
places of residence in exile as their ‘‘ graves,” 
At the same time, by the bones which He places 
before the prophet in the valley, the judgment 
formerly (comp. ch. vi.) threatened by Jehovah is 
conceded to have taken place. Since this judg- 
ment was executed as killing,' to which death 
what of Israel still exists has given itself up (ver. 
11) with full sympathy, if there is still prospect 
of salvation after the judgment and arising out 
of the judgment, this salvation can only be life, 
God’s act of salvation, and consequently nothing 
but ye-quickening.? And because the slain, to 
whom Israel in exile compare themselves, are to 
be supposed in Canaan, the bringing back of 
Israel to their own land is connected repeatedly 
(ver. 12 sq.) with the re-quickening of the nation, 
Thus the salvation to be prophesied is externally 
restoration of the nation—Israel is again in his 
own land. There is one element which the vision 
could not set forth (unless, perhaps, it is hinted 
at by the expression: ‘‘and stood upon their 
feet,” ver. 10), but which the interpretation 
brings in felicitously through the dead bones of 
the vision, by the bringing of them ‘‘out of the 
graves.” The vision has chiefly in view the 
inward side, namely, the quickening by the 
Spirit, in general the national life as such, 
although, as is clear from the interpretation (ver. 
14), not without spiritual reference back to ch. 
XXxvi. ; comp. the exposition. 

8. ‘‘The faith of Israel in his redemption was 
to rest not so much on the belief in a resurrection 
of the dead, as on belief in God the Creator, who 
brings being out of nothing, who awakens life 
out of death, even in its most fearful form, the 
annihilation of all existence” (HAvern.). It 
may be said more generally regarding the signifi- 
cance of hope for faith, that hope demonstrates 
the blessedness of faith, yet is not the ground of 
its knowledge or certainty, but as certainly as I 
believe, so certainly shall I also behold—the 
future, which hope expectantly anticipates. 

9. As has been above remarked, Rev. xx. was 
early introduced into the discussion. Kliefoth 
recently, while making ‘‘the resurrection of the 
dead generally, limited, however, to a single 
definitely bounded field of dead” (Mypa), be 


1 “Jt is from the beginning a fundamental law for all 
human development, that death is decreed for the trans- 
gression of the divine commandment; holding good in the 
first instance for the individual life, but also for the national 
domain, where the law lays hold of Jehovah’s Israel as an 
individual personality, and sets in view before it life and 
death, particularly the latter, for the decision of the nation 
from the beginning onward takes always more plainly the 
similitude of Adam’s decision, Captivity. or the separation 
of Israel from their land, announced as the last and worst 
punishment, is, according to the law, to be conceived of as 
the death of the nation, This the Old Testament conscious- 
ness looks upon as death, for the individual is related to his 
body as the nation to its land, and the land separated from 
the nation is subjected to the most fearful desolation and 
devastation (ch. xxxvi.), like the human body bereft of 
the soul, Or, as death dissolves into dust, so the captivity 
of Israel is its dissolution into the primal elements out of 
which it was at first formed, etc.”—BAUMGARTEN. 

2 Hofmann rightly observes, that what is illustrated i 
Ezekiel is “not so much the newness of the life into which, 
as rather the completeness of the state of death out of which 
Israel is to be restored ”’ 
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shown to the prophet (vers. 1-10), : 
is afterwards to be referred to the appointed 
resurrection of the people of God,” borrows from 
Rev. xx. a very peculiar confirmation of this 
exposition of his. The avacraos 4 tpwrn in ver. 
5 there, namely, is based on our passage, and the 
proof of this he makes to be that the souls of the 
wsreasxiousvoy there (who are the 9.3397 here) 


are seen, and that both here and there Gog and 
Magog follow on the resurrection. He who is 
constrained to recognise in the first section of 
our chapter the re-quickening of Israel as a 
nation, will not be thereby hindered from con- 
ceding that it will be followed by the re-quicken- 
ing of all Israel, that is, as Paul expresses 1t in 
1 Cor. xv. 23, of of xpiorov tv rm rapovore wdrov. 
If this Zworomors is likewise meant in Rev. xx. 4 
(:@ncay), then the reference of our passage to it 
can as little be denied as that the Bacrcvew were 
xprorov may be prefigured in ver. 23 sq., the 
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try there, the fa un waavnon ra tbvn tos in Rev. 
xx. 3 compared with ver. 28 here, and that the 
xpi, Rey. xx. 4, refers to ch. xxxvili. But the 
beheaded witnesses of the Apocalypse of John by 
10 means harmonize with the slain of Ezekiel; and 
although Gog and Magog make their appearance 
in Rey. xx. 8 sq., as here in ch, xxxviii., yet 
already Rey. xix. 17 sq. makes reference to ch. 
xxxix. and xxxviii. in Ezekiel. Moreover, Rev. 
xx. 6 also can be compared to the so often used 


ndiyd of our chapter. 


10. ‘‘Since God as the self-existent life in 
itself is Spirit, all life in its various grades and 
forms originates and subsists only through the 
Spirit, which proceeds from God ; the possession 
of spirit forms the universal ground of life, con- 
necting the whole creation with God” (BECK.). 

1l. We have here éyespew and gworaes together, 
the full and entire conception of the sovereignty 
of the Father and of the working of the Son in 
the Holy Ghost ; comp. John v. 21 sq. 

12. In regard to the religious spirit which ani- 
mated the returned exiles, reference has been 
rightly made to the prophecies of Haggai and 
Zechariah, and also to the psalms belonging to 
this period. 

13. The truth of the section vers. 1-14 is not 
so well expressed by saying with Ewald, ‘‘ that 
the individual or the nation that does not despair 
of the Divine Spirit is never in any situation 
forsaken by that Spirit, but is always borne 
onward to new life,” as by saying that it has its 
expression in the eternity of the Church of God. 
“We need not,” says Hengstenberg, ‘‘extend our 
prophecy to the unbelieving Jewish people and 
their future conversion. As expressly stated in 
vers. 12, 13, it applies only to Israel as the people 
of God, and the dispensation of grace grows out 
uf this relation.” 

14, ‘It is doubtless the power of his people 
which the prophet sees in this vision rising up to 
new life ; it is the sons of Israel, held in captivity 
and scattered, who are destined to return to the 
soil of their beloved heritage. But on the 
ground of the deep word of typical representation 
we read the joyous announcement: I live, and ye 
shall live also” (UMBREIT). 

15. The reunion of Israel and Judah has, in 
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character (still continuing in the Samaritans) 

the former (Doct. Reflec. 4 on ch, xx.,), a CO- 
reference to the heathen ; and this is more to 
be thought of than ‘‘the separation between be- 
lievers and unbelievers,” which Hengstenberg 
makes ensue ‘‘after the coming of Christ,” as 
‘¢a still worse” separation. Yea, the less Israel- 
Judah has become one in the Messiah, who is 
Christ, the more has the heathen world come 
into consideration for the fulfilling of the pro 
phesied union, Rom. xi. 26: ~. obrw was 'Iopund. 

16. As the exile of the Jews ceases in Christ, 
so the alienship of the heathen ends in Christ, 
Eph. ii. 

17. **A continued separate existence of the 
ten tribes in some unknown region is a fable” 
(HENGST. ). 

18. Why could not the Jews, like other nations 
of the sinking world-dominion of Rome, preserve 
their nationality in a distinct state? Think of 
the Maccabees. Not only their exclusive national 
habits, but still more the Messianic hope in the 
heart of the nation, fitted the Jews for this above 
other nations. From within and from without 
everything was here conjoined for building up 
a strong and important nationality among the 
fluctuating nations and gods of the Old World. 
In both respects there was given with the return 
from exile a new tone to their history. (On the 
characteristic peculiarities of Israel, their parti- 
cular national disposition, comp. the Doct. Reflee. 
on ch. xxxiv.) Their greater zeal for the 
law of Jehovah, the more decided antithesis of 
the national life to the heathen world-form after 
the exile, has been often remarked on ; and also 
that a more definite expectation of the Messiah 
is clear consciousness of the pious of the land, 
and not of the prophetic circle alone. The 
Jewish people have, in the great part of them 
scattered through all nations, served to prepare 
the heathen for Christianity. Consider the im- 
portance of Jewish Hellenism ; think of the net 
of the proselytism ‘‘of the gate” drawn through 
the heathen world; and do not overlook the 
Septuagint. How much might their gathering 
together in Christ into a Christian people and 
state have contributed to the ingathering of the 
heathen! When the kingdom of priests which 
Israel should have been became contracted to the 
number twelve of the apostles (Matt. xix. 28), 
still the effect of this mission into the world is 
the fulness of the Gentiles. What the empha- 
sizing of Judah (ver. 19) already signifies, is 
expressly uttered in a Messianic sense by the 
repeated naming of the ‘‘one king” (ver. 22) as 
David the servant of Jehovah (vers. 24, 25). 
Our promise can relate only to Christian Israel, 
for the Jewish nation either completed itself in 
the Messiah by receiving Christ, or deprived 
itself of Him, as may be read in John xix. 15. 
Then with the perishing of its spirit, its flesh 
also perished ; what still remained in form of 
Israel was therefore broken up by the false 
Messiahs, the Romans, etc. It is a fundamental 
mistake still to seek at the present day to see in 
the Jews a nation, especially when the remains of 
nationality—the offspring of pride—which still] 
manifested themselves in the Middle Ages in the 
individual members of the race, are being e.er 
more and more spiritualized, or even materialized, 
by the spirit of indifference into cosmopolitanism, 
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Because they are ‘‘My people” (vers. 12, 18), 
Jehovah makes the leading out of exile and the 
return to Canaan to be prophesied to,them. In 
view of the Messiah, He promises them a united 
nationality (ver. 21 sq.), and the inhabiting of 
Canaan for ever, the peaceable possession of the 
land. The promise here has nothing to do with 
‘individuals,’ and what Hengstenberg says of 
its conditionality in this respect is superfluous. 
After the people of Israel relinquished their 
claim to nationality in presence of the manifested 
Messiah, there can be no further talk of their 
conversion as a natiou to Christ (KIL); and so 
much the less as the kingdom of God over Israel 
as a nation has passed over for fulfilment to the 
idea of humanity given in Israel. In this last 
and at the same time highest respect, the unity 
and eternity, kingly and priestly, under the one 
shepherd, here prophesied, have in Christianity— 
alike as regards the kingship and as regards the 
sanctuary (ver. 26 sq.)—their universal and also 
their progressive realization (John x. 16; Rev. 
i. 6, xxi. 3, 22 sq., xxii. 3 sq.). 

19. The literally verbal interpretation of our 
ppt has been repeatedly spoken against. 

or in whatever way the prophets may prophesy 
the glorious future of Israel, the popular form of 
their discourse, expressed in accordance with the 
times, must not keep out of view the eternal 
hope of Israel, the Spirit-anointed One. Since 
the beginning and the end of God’s march in 
history through the world is man, is humanity, 
it must seem childish to believe that the ‘‘ mil- 
lennial kingdom” will be centralized at Jeru- 
salem, that this will be its capital under the 
Jews brought back to Palestine, that the Lord 
will at His coming again dwell in a real temple, 
and that the law of Moses, and even the cere- 
monial and the civil law of Moses, will be the law 
of the kingdom, etc. Thisis ‘“‘realistic” exposition 
indeed ; and while people cross and bless them- 
selves with it against ‘‘spiritualism,” the thought 
never troubles them that they are borne along by 
the materialistic current of the age. The New 
Testament has not thus understood, not thus 
expounded the Old. Comp. moreover, the 
penetrating and partially conclusive arguments 
of Keil in doc. against the Chiliasm of the modern 
Apocalyptic. From God’s covenant with Abra- 
ham onward, the development of Israel moves in 
the direction of the formation of a nation and 
the possession of a land, the land of Canaan. 
The prophets would have been unintelligible to 
Israel had they prophesied to it 2 fixture witLoui 
regard to these two particulars. How far that 
which after the judgment of the exile was pro- 
phesied, as restitution of people, land, and cultus, 
had to serve the purpose of affording the historical 
nexus and point of departure for the Messiah—to 
what extent what was prophesied on these points 
would have political earthly reality, could be dis- 
cerned from the very character of the coming 
Messianic kingdom. A kingdom which, accord- 
ing to the confession before Pilate, is not of this 
world, could not fail to show that the apparent 
sensuousness of the prophecies portraying the 
future of the people and land of Israel is in 
reality spiritual allegory. In the history of the 
nation, in its institutions, etc., the vessels were 
sufficiently well placed for types and symbols, in 
order in due time to change the water in them 
into the wine of Christ. 


» 


[See additional note above, at the close of the 
Exegetical Remarks.—W. F.] 

20. ‘*The New Testament,” says Hengstenberg, 
“knows nothing of a future possession of the 
land of Canaan.” ‘‘If the fulfilment is sought 
in this, then the interruption of two thousand 
years is inconceivable, since a constant possessien 
is here placed in prospect. With respect to the 
perpetual possession, we must rather look to Matt. 
xxiii. 37,” etc. ‘‘ For supplementing Ezekiel we 
have Zechariah, one of his immediate successors, 
who soon after the return from the exile predicts 
(ch. xi.) a desolation of the land in consequence 
of the rejection of the Good Shepherd.” 

21. The two powers which in the second sec- 
tion of our chapter (ver. 15 sq.)-are destined to 
realize the idea of the symbolized unity of the 
nation, are the royal power (ver. 22) and the 
sanctuary (ver. 26). As these express that which 
from the commencement Israel was appointed to 
be (Ex. xix. 6), Israel’s destiny as a nation, they 
are the two pillars of its unity. When the 
kingdom was divided, and the sanctuary was no 
longer the one sanctuary for all, then there came 
an end, first to Israel, and then to Judah. As 
without the raising up again of the kingdom of 
David, and without the restoration of the sanc- 
tuary of Jehovah, there can be no re-quickening, 
so there can be no reunion of Israel. That 
which the last destruction of the temple, on the 
one hand, gives to the Jews to ponder to this very 
hour, Pilate on the other, by his question (John 
xix. 15), laid on the consciences of their national 
representatives of that time, and in such a 
manner that we feel reminded of verses like ver. 
22 and others here. 

22. In relation to ch. xi. 16 it has to be 
observed, Ist, that where py occurs there we 


find here ndiys—in contrast to the temporary the 
completion appears in a permanent form; 2d, 
that where we have there viapnd ond sAN, 
we have here p3)na ‘wap SAN hence, in- 


stead of the ‘‘1, the temple” of the exile, which 
also appeared in Christ (John ii.), the perfect and 
also the final will be (Rev. xxi. 22)—as Paul 
says—‘‘the temple of God are ye.” As the 
latter will be an enduring, an eternal one, inas- 
much as it forms the other side of the final 
tabernacle (Rev. xxi. 3), so it is explained in ver. 
27 by this, that the presence of the Hternal, 
1ormerly represented by the angel of the covenant 
in the cloud, will now as our flesh be exalted to 
heaven, in consequence of which Christ ‘‘ by His 
Holy Spirit pours out the heavenly gifts into us, 
His members, as He also protects and preserves 
us by His power against all enemies” (HEIDELB 
Cat. Question 51). 


HOMILETIO HINTS, 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘The hope of the Israelites lay 
quite prostrate ; but the hope of the people of 
God shall never cease, because God will assuredly 
reveal and glorify His grace on us. Therefore 
God by His word always furnishes fresh courage 
in every affliction,” ete: (DiEpRicH.)—‘‘ This 
valley is found indeed everywhere. In other 
words, is there not plenty of dead bozes? The 
best thing is, that God still cares even for such” 
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(Bert. Brs.).-—Ver. 2. ‘‘ When our state seems 
to us so extremely miserable that none of God’s 
rorises will apply to it, then we should remem- 
ie these bones” (STARCK).—The Church of 
Christ, too, may at times look ike such a field of 
the dead.—‘‘ What else are we, too, through our 
corrupt nature, than dry bones, empty and 
alienated from the life of God and from the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, until the Lord 
gives us His Spirit of life?” (Bur. Brs.)—*‘ It 
is the Lord who makes the dead to live, who 
visits His people in grace and raises them again 
from the dust, who redeems us by His Spirit 
from spiritual bondage, yea, who will also in the 
last days awaken the dead,” ete. (Tis. Br. )— 
Ver. 3. ‘‘God asks counsel of us, that we may 
learn to acknowledge our ignorance, John vi. 6, 
7” (Cr.).—** Would that all theologians had 
thus confessed their ignorance, and not sought 
to cover it with a semblance of knowledge!” 
(ScHMIEDER. )—“‘ It is God Himself who gives in 
us the first presentiments of regeneration and 
resurrection’ (DrepRIcH).—Not only, however, 
in that which is impossible with men, but in all 
things should we look to God.—The recourse of 
faith when assailed to the divine omnipotence.— 
“Since God is omniscient and omnipotent, the 
resurrection of the dead is possible; but since He 
has also promised it, and cannot break His word, 
it is also certain, John v. 25” (STarKr).—Vers. 
1-3. Faith in the field of the dead world and of 
the dead church ; what it sees (death, and with 
men the impossibility of life) ; on what it trusts 
(on the Lord alone). 

Ver. 4 sq. ‘‘As God here addresses the bones 
by the prophet, so He also by the gospel speaks 
to the dead in sin. He says, namely, that He 
can quicken from death in sin ; and commands 
the dead to hear, and to arise from the dead, or 
to repent, that is, to believe that they are dead 
in sins, and in want of divine illumination and 
sanctification, and to lift up their eyes to the 
truth which is in Christ,” etc. ; Rom. iv. 17; 
John y. 28, 29 ; Eph. v. 14 (Cocc.).—‘‘ Even the 
dead must hear the word of God from the lips 
of men; the man of God speaks to them” 
(DiepRIcH).—We are in our whole life and in 
death directed above all to the word of the 
Lord—entirely to the Lord who is the Word, 
John i.—‘‘ The wretched state of sin dominant 
in a man cannot be more forcibly typified than 
by the state of the dead, 1 Tim. v. 6” (Langer). 
—‘‘From this we may draw an important lesson 
both for ourselves and others, namely, that how- 
ever worn out, however unconscious and dead to 
orr condition we may be, yet God is able to 
redeem us from it, and to impart a life so much 
the greater the less hope of life there is apparent. 
This makes the soul still hope against all hope, 
Rom. iv. 18. The worse and the more hopeless 
the prospect around the soul, the more isit aware 
that it is well with it, and that God is able of 
stones to raise up children to Abraham, Matt. 
iii. 9. Although the soul esteems all as lost, 
yet it troubles not itself about that, and does not 
wiy, I am lost and shall never come back, which 
is the language of self-love,” etc. (BERL. Brs.) 
—‘‘ Without God there is only death, whether 
natural or spiritual, whereas God’s Spirit is able 
to quicken all and everything ” (Starck).—‘* We 
have, however, chiefly to see to it that we our- 
selves are alive, and so, above all, may have part 





|-inthefirst resurrection. For blessed and holy,” ete, 


(Bert. Brs.)—Vers. 4, 5. The word of God 
over the dead bones, how it is spirit, and promisea 
life. —Ver. 6. In the resurrection of the dead it 
will not, however, be as the hymn says: ‘‘ Then 
shall-this very skin, as | believe, surround me.” 
—‘‘ As this spiritual resurrection here is a gradual 
process, so also in conversion and renewal, the 
man proceeds from glory to glory, until he stands 
fast in the Lord, and in the power of His might, 
in order to walk henceforth in the ways of the 
Lord” (StaRcK).—Ver. 7 sq. : When it is pro- 
phesied according to God’s word, there are stil 
always voices, noise, movement, and things that 
belong to one another come together.—‘‘ If the 
voice of the Holy Ghost is heard in the heart, 
then there is a movement of the heart, and 
blessed is he who obeys the impulse” (STaRcK). 
—The wonderful experiences on the field of the 
dead in the churches.—But what do bones, 
sinews, flesh, and skin, all brought together and 
fitted to one another, avail without the spirit? 
This remark applies not so much to the con- 
fessions of the churches, as to the attempts 
at revival through constitutions and liturgies. 
Certainly the coming together of members of each 
body—if the passage is made to apply to 
“reunion ” (as by Richter)—is God’s work ; but 
not when the bodies, taken from different bodies, 
are as a matter of compulsion bound together 
promiscuously. The spirit, and not the uniform, 
is that which truly unifies ; and the consciences 
of men are not to be dealt with as the regimental 
tailor deals with soldiers. The fact that an 
‘farmy ” is spoken of, ver. 10, cannot certainly 
give the tone to our view of the Church of Christ. 
—Pure doctrine is not skin and bones, flesh and 
sinews, but spirit, which has and brings life. 
But those who teach their own wisdom and holi- 
ness still seek life where it cannot be found.— 
Ver. 9. Thou mayest prophesy to the wind, pro- 
vided thou prophesiest only God’s word : ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,” and not: Thus must ye do.— 
Ver. 10. Richter suggests of this ‘‘ very great 
army,” that, consisting of those drawn ‘‘ from 
restored Israel,” it ‘‘will serve for the spiritual 
conquest of all the Gentile nations, and especially 
for the gaining over of the Mohammedans to 
the kingdom of Christ.”—‘*All (?) Scripture 
announces that the children of Israel, once con- 
verted, will be full of zeal to subject to the gentle 
rule of Jesus Christ and His grace those nations 
which will not be extirpated as anti-Christian (!) 
by divine justice. These dry bones, still scattered 
at present upon the earth, shall be changed into 
preachers and apostles,” ete. (Where is it said that 
the ‘‘army ” has to conquer the world ? )}—‘‘ One 
needs no power or army when there is nothing to 
fight with and conquer, and no enemy to over 
come. But this conversion of the world will 
first take place in the kingdom of the Lord when, 
Rev. xx., the devil shall be bound in the bottom- 
less pit, ete. The spirit of grace and of supplica- 
tion will, however, make them invincible ; and 
the blood of the New Covenant, which their fathers 
shed with blind fury, will so inspire them, that 
they would, if necessary, drink even the cup 
which their Saviour drank (Matt. xv. 22). By 
the confession of their sin, above all, will they 
work to procure entrance for His name and His 
Inysteries into the remotest lands, ete. In this 
the natural ability, warmth, and activity of th is 
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veople will be exceedingly usetul, especially, 
owever, through the Spirit of God, Zech. ix. 
155) 13) 142" —"The Berleburg Bible subjoins to 
ver. 9 sq. the prayer : ‘‘ Would that it might also 
please our great prophet Jesus Christ to prophesy 
with power, and by His intercession and mission 
compel the Spirit to come! Oh, whata great army 
will then come forth to do battle against the 
beast and the whore !|” 
Ver. 11 sq. These bones are, that is, signify, 
sq., and yet: ‘this bread is my body,” ete., is 
held not to signify !—“ We see the foolishness of 
our flesh when we are pressed by afflictions which 
go quite contrary to our expectations; we then 
either forget the divine promises, or accord to 
them scarcely a half faith” (LuruEr).—The lan- 
guage of unbelief makes the calamity great, and 
God’s power to help little. —Ver. 12 sq. ‘‘ But He 
opens the graves of despair, and makes the light of 
a better state arise to the house of Israel, to which 
all the elect belong, As the spirit of life is given 
to the bones from all the four corners of the world, 
so must the true Israelites be brought together 
by the same spirit out of the four corners of the 
world, from all places, to the unity of the faith, 
and these obtain the inheritance that passeth not 
away ” (Herm-HorrMann).—Ver. 14. Only let 
us not forget that heaven is our fatherland, and 
taat we should delight to be with Christ.—‘ The 
Lord has always shown Himself such a God in 
His people. His people remain for ever, and 
have already often experienced resurrection ” 
(DiEDRICcH). 
Ver. 15 sq. ‘‘ How often does God repeat His 
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them! 1s it not wonderful that men doubt not 
withstanding ? Isa. xi. 12 ; Hos. i, 11” (STARKE). 
—(We may mention here the wooden alphabeta 
of the ancient Britons, e.g. the runes written or 
engraved upon wood. )—Ver. 19 sq. ‘That was a 
type of the union of all believers in the whoa 
world, Jews and Gentiles, through one spirit and 
faith, under one Head, King, and Saviour, the 
promised Messiah” (Tossanus). — ‘‘ Thus the 
kingdom of Israel was to cease entirely, and not 
to rise up again” (SrarKw).—‘‘ Unity is a mark 
of the Spirit” (Hnim-HorrMaNnn).—Vers. 22, 23. 
The union which is not merely two sticks in one 
hand (above all in a secular hand): (1) That 
which is preceded by separation from the State, 
it is a purely ecclesiastical, and e.g. not a mili- 
tary one ; (2) Where the unifying Head in every- 
thing is seen ever more and more to be Christ, 
and not the king, as bishop of the country ; (3) 
Where the essential thing is: to be God’s people, 
and not so much a German Established Church. 
—‘* The separation arose from the worship of 
idols, and the earthly-minded never ask after 
unity and purity of doctrine” (DizpricH).—Ver. 
24. Comp. on ch. xxxiv.—The royal dominion 
of the Anointed One as the fulfilment of God’s 
promises, as the pledge rich in promise of eter- 
nity.—‘‘ Of the kingdom of Christ there shall 
be no end” (STaRcK).—Ver. 26 sq. ‘‘Jesus ig 
the temple of the Godhead, through which we 
obtain what we ask” (HEim-HorrMANN).—The 
covenant of peace, an everlasting covenant and a 
holy covenant.—The everlasting priestly kingdom 
of the Messiah (Ps. ex. 4), the revelation for the 











promises! how many seals does He append to| heathen. 


4. AGAINST GOG AND MAGOG FOR THE GLORIFICATION OF JEHOVAH INTHE WORLD 
(CH. XXXVIII. AND XXXIX.). 


CHAP. xxxvill. 1, 2. And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, 
set thy face towards [against] Gog, of the land of Magog, the prince of Rosh, Me- 

3 shech, and Tubal, and prophesy concerning him. And say, Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Behold, I am against thee, Gog, prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal. 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


And I lead thee back, and give rings in thy jaws, and bring thee forth, and thy 
whole army, horses and riders, all of them perfectly clothed, a numerous assem- 
blage, with long shield and short shield, all handling swords: Persia, Cush, and 
Phut with them, all of them with shield and helmet : 
rons ; the house of Togarmah, the farthest north, and all his squadrons ; many 
nations with thee. Be prepared and hold prepared for thyself, thou and all thy 
assemblages which assemble around thee, and be a guard unto them. After 


Gomer and all his squad- 


many days thou art visited ; at the end of the years thou shalt come to a land 
recovered from the sword, gathered from many nations, upon the mountains of 
Israel, which were perpetually for devastation; and it was brought forth out 


9 of the nations, and all of them dwell securely. 


And thou ascendest, as a tem- 


pest shalt thou come, like a cloud to cover the land shalt thou be, thou and all 


10 thy squadrons, and many nations with thee. 


Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: 


And it comes to pass on that day, words shall ascend upon thy heart, and 
11 thou devisest an evil device; And sayest, I will go up to aplain country, I will 
come upon those who are at rest [quiet], who dwell securely, all of them dwell- 


12 ing where there is no wall, and they have no bars and gates, 


To take spoil 


and to seize prey, to draw back thy hand over (re-) inhabited ruins, and to a 
people gathered from the heathen, who acquire cattle and goods, dwelling upon 
13 the navel of the earth. Sheba and Dedan, and the merchants of Tarshish, and 
all his [her] young lions, will say to thee, Comest thou to take spoil? hast thou 
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assembled thy assemblages to seize prey? to lift silver and gold? to take cattle 
and goods ? to take great spoil?—Therefore prophesy, son of man, and say to 
Gog: Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, In that day when My people Israel dwell 
securely, shalt thou not know [experience] it? And [yet] thou comest out of thy 
place, from the farthest north, thou and many nations with thee, all of them 
riding upon horses, a great assemblage [community], and a numerous army; And 
goest up upon My people Israel, like a cloud to cover the land; in the end 
of the days it shall be, and [yet] I make thee come upon My land, that the 
heathen may know Me when I sanctify Myself on thee before their eyes, O Gog. 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Art thou he of whom I spoke in former 
days by the hand of My servants, the prophets of Israel, who in those days 
prophesied for years that I would bring thee upon them? And it comes to 
pass on that day on the day of the coming of Gog upon the land of Israel— 
sentence of the Lord Jehovah—My fury shall come up in My nose. And in 
My jealousy, in the fire of My wrath, do I speak, if there shall not be on that 
day a great shaking over the land of Israel!| And the fishes of the sea, and 
the fowl of heaven, and the beast of the field, and every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the ground, and every man that is on the face of the earth shall 
tremble before My face ; and the mountains are thrown down, and the clifis 
fall, and every wall shall fall to the earth. And I call the sword upon him at 
all My mountains—sentence of the Lord Jehovah—the sword of, every one 
shall be against his brother. And I carry on My plea with him in pestilence 
and in blood ; and overflowing [gushing] rain and hailstones, fire and brimstone, 
will I rain upon him and upon his squadrons, and upon the many nations that 
are with him. And I show Myself great, and sanctify Myself, and make My- 
self known before the eyes of many heathen nations, and they know that I am 
Jehovah. 


Ver. 2. Sept.: .. . %. r2vymvt.M. Vulg.: terram M., principem capitis. . deeo. (Another read.: ‘3 by) 
Ver. 3... . Tay xa apyovre. 


Ver. 4, K. repiorpedo ce.. 


. 2, covet ot... bvdeduuevous Oepunas wavras TEATO x. WEpIMIGaAcICS eee es bess, 


Vulg.: Et circumagam te— 


Ver. 6. Another read.: MDI7IN- 

Ver. 7. Sept.:... x.t0% jostle xpogudcxny. Vulg.: .. eis in preceptum. 

Ver. 8. trosmuobnoeras .. . ext 7. yyy ¢. lop. 

Ver. 11. Sept.: .. . das ynv drrepipoevny,— 

Ver. 12... . rev imsorpenpas ray yespev mov... wéroixoras xTNTES,— 

Ver.13... . x. of propo: Kapyndovios x. recat af xem edrav— 

Ver. 14... . eZeyepOnon— 

Ver. 16... . avr 7. ?vm— J)A is omitted, or they transfer it to following verse. 
Ver.19.... céiouos— Vulg.: . . . commotio— 

Ver. 20... . x. paynoovras r. épn x. wecovvrees col Guepayyes— Vulg.:. . et cadent sepes et, 
Ver. 21... . és’ advo ray oBov woeyospas— 


Ver. 22. K. xpivae edray— 


Ver, 24, Sept... . 


x. tvdozaalnoopecei— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Ver, 2. See ch. vi. 2 Magog is known from 
Gen. x. 2 (1 Chron. i. 5); he is one of the Japhet- 
ites. The article pointing to what is known, 
3131971, shows that he, or rather the people de- 


noted by him, is meant. Already Josephus, and 
doubtless in accordance with generally received 
tradition, recognises in them the Scythians. 
Comp. Hiv. p. 599 sq., and also Gesen. Lea. 
When yy is expressly added, it is not neces- 


sary, with Hitzig, to seek in the syllable Ma from 
the Coptic and the Sanscrit the idea of land. 
Even if the translation is not to be ‘‘Gog, prince 
of the land of Magog,” yet it does not need to be 
translated, with Havernick and Ewald, as depen- 
dent on JIB DW: ‘against Gog, towards the 


land of Magog ;” but 37 YON is a brief ex- 


pression for: in or of the land of. Magog. Ashe 
is immediately entitled spy, it lies on the sur- 
face to see in }}3 the king of the land of the 
people of Magog. A Reubenite ‘‘Gog” is named 
in 1 Chron. v. 4.—It appears that we have before 


us rather an official than a personal name. <A 
comparison of the word (in full 5a’, like the 


Arab. “‘yagug”’) with 93, ‘‘roof,”. the “top” of 


the altar, would countenance this, if the latter is 
to be derived from TN}, Ni, “to be high;” hence: 


the high, sublime, supreme. The Tartaric and 
Turkish ‘‘ kak,” ‘‘chakan,” “khan,” has been 
thought of (a traveller calls a Tartarie chief ot 
the 13th century ‘“‘Gog Khan”). [Cove. : “Gog 
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denotes him who sets himself like the roof in the 
midst between heaven and earth, between God 
and men” (ch, xxviii. 14, 16).] The very pro- 
bable formation of the name from ‘‘ Magog” 
would confirm the interpretation and derivation 
which it implies, since the national character 
(for this people is to be conceived of as on the 
Caucasus, which Herodotus calls the greatest 
mountain range of the earth), and thus their 
nature and residence in the high north, might be 
very suitably outlined in the official name of 
their leader and representative. In form it 
would be as if we said, instead of the Chinese 
Emperor; the Chin of China. Rey. xx. 8 takes 
*“*Gog and Magog” from Ezekiel as title for 
“the nations which are in the four corners of 
the earth.” That Gog represents Magog is the 
less surprising, because Magog on its side repre- 
sents a whole complex of nations: Rosh, Meshech, 
and Tubal. For the two latter see on ch. xxvii. 
13, xxxli. 26; the former between the sources of 
the Phasis and Cyrus, below Colchis, the latter 
on the coast of the Euxine, west of Trapezus. It 
is not exactly said that ‘‘they dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of Magog” (Kxit), but that they 
are in a state of subjection, as vassals, to Gog; 
and this Hengstenberg, like Ewald, and ancient 
translators and expositors before them, find 
expressed by WN> wiivy, which they render: 


“‘chief prince” (king of kings)—a combination 
which would be allowable (wyx4 aby on coins) 


if it were meant to be the translation of 4j3, 


whence also it might be repeated unabbreviated 
in ver. 3; ch. xxxix. 1. (It cannot be trans- 
lated appositionally : ‘‘the prince, the head of 
Meshech and Tubal.”) But some who are of 
this opinion appeal more to the non-occurrence 
elsewhere (in Scripture or in Josephus) of a 
people Rosh; while on the other side, reference 
has been made to the Byzantines of the tenth 
cen , who mention oi ‘Pas, a barbarous people 
about the north of Taurus. An Arabian writer 
of the same age knew of the heathen nation 
“*Rus,” on the Wolga itself. (Whether the in- 
habitants of ‘‘ Rass,” Koran xxv. 50, are to be 
cited, is very questionable.) Gesenius observes 
that it can scarcely be doubtful that the first 
trace of the Russians is here given. Comp. 
Hiivernick, p. 604. It is curious that Heng- 
stenberg eannot bear to see the ‘‘poor Russians ” 
ranged among the enemies of the kingdom of 
God. Hitzig points out that also in Gen. x. there 
is subjoined to Meshech and Tubal a third nation, 
Tiras, which von Hammer brings into connection 
with Rosh, conjecturing their original abode to 
have been on the Araxes. The name (Ross, 
horse) seems to indicate an equestrian people, like 
the Scythians, under which name the Greeks 
very early comprehended all the nations of the 
north ; especially as living from mare’s milk, 
they are described (Iliad, xiii. 5, 6) as ‘‘ mare- 
milkers.” In the name Roxolani (Rhoxalani), 
whom Bochart combines, ‘‘ala” means the same 
as horse (Hirzic).—-Ver. 8. Comp. xxvi. 3, 
XXviil. 22, xxix. 3, 10. 

Ver. 4. Hitzig translates the Pilel Div, 


‘allure,” just as the Targ.: ‘‘decoy.” [Kxrm: 
in the sense of: to a dangerous undertaking. 
Hivern. : with force, as a will-less beast out of 
his land, away from his former path, and on to 


36] 








the way of destruction.] Hrrzie : ‘‘The Scythian 
is in the outset thought of as a wild beast, which 
rushes aside from the path, and must first be 
brought back.” But 33}y) means properly: te 


cause one to return (a repeating and strengthen- 
ing form), a meaning which Hengstenberg justly 
retains as the simplest and most natural. He 
interprets thus: in Gog, the earlier enemies of 
‘God’s people, namely, the Chaldeans, reappear. 
For the signification of the word adopted by him 
he appeals to ver. 8 and ch. xxxix. 27, and com- 
pares also ver. 12, remarking at the same time, 
that in the appearance of Gog, ver. 17 and ch. 
xxxix. 8, the fulfilment of earlier prophecies is 
recognised in which Gog is not expressly con- 
templated. The giving of special prominence to 
the Chaldeans is not in accordance with Ezekiel’s 
manner (see Introd, to ch. xxv.-xxxii., and on 
ch. xxi. 28 sq.). It is at all events more obvious, 
and permits us to retain exactly the proper 
signification of 35)y%, to assume a reference to 


the inroad of the Scythians (B.c. 633) related by 
Herodotus (I. 103-6), the news of which in- 
duced Cyaxares to raise the siege of Nineveh. 
This effect, and still more the fact that the 
Scythians were a powerful army (as Herodotus 
says), which under the command of their king 
Madyas defeated the Medes, who thereby lost 
the dominion over Asia, of which the Scythians 
took entire possession, fitted these latter to be 
a serviceable form for our prophecy. It was a 
kind of collision of nations, like the later bar- 
barian migrations. The polemic of Delitzsch 
(comp. Strauss on Zephaniah) against the ‘ Scy- 
thian hypothesis,” which Winer also calls most 
uncertain, is well founded as regards Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah, and Habakkuk. But if the Scythians, 
whose equestrian hordes, marching south through 
Syria in B.c. 626, overran Judea, neither plun- 
dered nor laid waste Palestine, etc. (Delitzsch, 
Habakkuk, p. xviii.), but ‘‘ quietly went up 
again along the coast of the Mediterranean as 
they had come down as far as Philistia”’ (?), at 
any rate left behind them pre-eminently the 
impression of a quite sudden (that is the Apoca- 
lyptic feature, comp. Luke xvii. 24) and unex- 
pected irruption, and not that of a definite judg- 
ment of God on Israel, like the Assyrians and 
Babylonians,—then the silence of the sacred 
record regarding this inroad of the Scythians, 
who (according to Herodotus) let thenaselves be 
turned away from Egypt by Psammetichus 
through means of presents and entreaties, is 
comprehensible, the question of ver. 17 made 
intelligible, and the compulsory bringing back 
in our verse explained. As they disappeared 
after they had shown themselves, to people’s 
great surprise, so would they also have remained 
out of sight ; but Jehovah will bring them back, 
according to His purpose and by His power, 
otherwise than they came the first time, and in a 
still different manner of appearing. For Klie- 
foth’s observation regarding nations hitherto 
unhistoric, more properly nations not yet come 
into consideration for the kingdom of God, is 
applicable to the matter in hand. The prophecy 
points, as we shall see, far beyond the immediate 
historic present and its nations ; and a complex 
of nations coming thus from the far north, such 
as the generic name ‘‘Scythians” (for: unculti- 
vated barbarians) suggested, after the above-men 
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tioned inroad into Media, etc., was excellently 
adap‘ed for that purpose. Moreover, what is 
here said in order to give due prominence to the 
divine direction, and above all to the higher 
intention and guidance: And give, etc., and 
bring thee forth, is accounted for in ver. 10 sq. 
from the natural will of the people in these 
respects. Their wild ungovernableness is evident 
from the figurative expression : give rings 1n thy 
jaws (for which comp. ch. xxix. 4), coming be- 
tiveen TAIN and ‘MNXyin, and explaining 


both ; even to the shambles (Ewatp). The force 
which makes Gog return takes him from his own 
jand.—- D»y5} D'DID, comp. imeegous ks 


Here, at all events, horses and riders is a de- 
cidedly Scythian trait, for the richness in horses 
of these hordes, mostly equestrian tribes, was 
already known to Herodotus; while with the 
expression ; all of them perfectly clothed (see 
ch. xxiii. 12), an Assyrian element is introduced, 


thus the figure of Gog is enlarged.— 37 a 
(ch. xvii. 17) resumes sono, in order by the 


description of the armour (comp. ch. xxiii. 24) 
to suggest doubtless the Chaldeans. Hitzig 
rightly considers the large shield as respecting 
only an army of cavalry. We may suppose 
infantry, but it is better to suppose a description 
embracing all and sundry kinds (handling 
swords, etc.), for the Scythians are ouly the 
nucleus (73193 A3¥, loosely combined). To 


such a description correspond also— Ver. 5— 
Persia (ch. xxvii. 10), representing the far Kast, 
Cush (ch. xxx. 4sq.), the remote south, and Phut 
(ch. xxx. 5, xxvii. 10), the south-west; thus, 
especially as the farthest north is expressely 
added in ver. 6, altogether (like Rev. xx. 8) ra 
ibvn ca tv ross recoupos ywviass THs yns.—(Shield 
and helmet, as in ch. xxvii. 10.)—Gomer, Gen. 
x. 2 (1 Chron. i. 5), the Cimmerians, already 
mentioned by Homer (Odyss. xi. 14 sq.), dwell- 
ing at the end of the earth and Okeanos, where 
the entrance to the lower world is, —wretched men, 
enveloped in cloud, darkness, and night, anu 
never shone upon by Helios ; afterwards plated on 
the west coast of Lower Italy, near Cume, and 
still later supposed to be on the northern shores 
of the Euxine, so that the entrance into the 
Palus Mzotis was called the Cimmerian Bosporus; 
after this they were removed to the Rhipean 
Mountains, into the neighbourhood of the Hyper- 
boreans, and finally became identified with the 
German Cimbri and the Celtic Cymry. ‘The 
old sound of their name is still retained in the 
mouth of the inhabitants of Wales, who call 
themselves Cumri or Cymry, and their land 
Cymru” (DELitzscH). May not the name be 
derived from y4<p101, corresponding to the cloudy, 
wintry nature of their territory? (Hesychius in- 
terprets xtusespos aycAus opsxan.) See DUNCKER, 


Gesch. d. Alterth. i. p. 789 sq.—On mB I¢753), 


tomp. on ch. xii. 14.—The house of Togarmah 
(ch. xxvii. 14), as Knobel thinks, including the 
Phrygians ; just as the Armenians still to this 
day call themselves ‘‘ house of Torgom ” (Torko- 
matsi)—on Assyrian monuments ‘‘Tarkheler,' 
from ‘‘Tagoma.”—A pictorial and manifestly 
tymboli ‘al grouping of nations, $ 
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|. Ver. 7 announses from the decree concerning 


Gog the demand made upon him. jn, if. abs. 
Niph. pro imperativo, very energetic, aud the 
more so as imperat. ” Hiph. j27) (ch. vii. 14); 
follows: he himself is to be ready, and to make 
evervthing ready for leading out; or, the former 


zeferring to FAN and the latter to 'ponp-bat 


recapitulated and combined by nviind ond nm, 


abstract for concrete, that is, he who takes care 
of them. [Henest. : Thou art authority to them—= 
they are obedient to thee. HAvrrn.: And thou. 
art a law to them, as leader and commander-in- 
chief. Ewaip: And thou servest as ensign to 
them. Huirzic (Sept.): And thou shalt be to Me 
a reserve, which I hold in readiness for the coming 
day (ver. 8), etc., or : and stand thou at My order. | 
Half ironical, for it will be seen immediately how 
the matter turns out.—Ver. 8. The time when 
and the direction in which this preparation and 
equipment shall take place. 'p’y5 DDD, comp. 


Isa. xxiv. 22, according to which parallel, 4p5ry 


seems to signify : to ‘‘ visit,” and that in wrath, as 
the word (according to Delitzsch) does not occur 
in the sense of gracious visitation. Hitzig replies 
that it is not yet time to speak in the connection 
here of the infliction of punishment, and denies 
that 4pm with accus. of the person signifies to 


visit in a bad sense. But the ambiguous expres- 
sion only says even here that the judgment upon 
Gog will begin to be prepared, hence it is not 
immediate infliction of punishment ; the sallying 
forth from his land, to which he will be moved, is 
his visitation referred to in the connection—7p5mh, 


The radical. 


signification of the word in the Hebrew is: to 
seek = to examine, to inspect, to survey, fron» 
which ‘“‘to visit”’ easily follows ; hardly, however, 
as Hirzic: ‘‘thou shalt receive command,” or 
as HAVERN.: ‘‘thou art missed,” that is, con- 
sidered as a nation that has disappeared and 
perished ; ‘‘then, however, thou burstest forth 
unexpectedly with so much the more formidable 
forces into the land of promise.” Hiavyern. accord- 
ing to this takes Dw MINNA as antithetical 


to nya oD, whereas the expiration of a long 


equivalent to ‘pray, ver. 4, 


time is expressly supposed to be in the last time, 
which is the consummation not only of the king- 
dom of God, but of the world generally. Days 
and years interchange harmoniously ; that which 
appears in the single event as many days is, for 
the Apocalyptic eye, which ranges over the whole,. 
the summation for that which is still outstanding, 
that is, still in arrears, in years or time generally. 
Of the future in general, and hence of an indefinite: 
time, nothing is accordingly said. HENesr. : 
the catastrophe belongs to a quite new order of 
things ; both phrases denote the Messianic epoch. 
(But as to its final terminus), Rev. xx. 7 sq.— 
That now the land comes to view is for the pur- 
pose of joining on to ch. xxxvii., as the mountains 
of Israel point to ch. xxxvi. What is said of the 


| land, ‘naaivy (part. p. Pil., comp. PRIN, 
| ver. 4), “‘made to return from the sword,” tha 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 9-12. 


, after war had raged over it (ch. vi. 5), applies 
in substance to the people of the land, as also 
Nyapo (Pu. pass.)—vomp. ch, xi. 17, xx. 34, 41, 


xxxvi. 24, xxxvii. 21—shows, and still more 
clearly’3y%}, as conclusion. [Hirzic: the turned 


away from the sword, not in the sense of : which 
has desisted from war, but : which expects no war, 


in careless security.| Keil connects ‘47 by with 
Nian. Comp. ch. xxxvii. 22. The closer designa- 


tion of them as perpetually, that is, continuin, 
u long time for devastation (ch. v. 14), rather 
connects the mountains of Israel with the people 
assembled upon them, who possess and inhabit 
them. The time referred to during which they 
were laid waste is to be considered as previous to 
what was prophesied in ch. xxxvi. xxxvii. ; more- 
over, the phrase ;: from many nations, does not 
necessarily point beyond the Babylonian exile, 
although the spiritual sense: that ‘‘the Son of 
God gathers, protects, and upholds for Himself 
an elect church, ete., out of the whole human 


race,” readily results from it. Comp. on nor, 
ch. xxviii. 26, xxxiv. 25, 27.—Ver. 9. mdyn, not 


a mere vox militaris (Isa. vii. 1; comp. Rey. xx. 
9), but coloured by ONiw2, which signifies ‘‘ sub- 


version,” destruction, as well the state (waste, 
desolation), as the cause which produces it; 
storm, as it may also denote the moment of 
devastation, the crash (jy, ANY, ‘to come 


smashing down”), The continuation of the com- 
parison by }y5 (ch. xxx. 18) makes the transla- 


tion given too obvious for its needing to be 
interpreted, with Hengstenberg, ‘‘ like ruin.” 
(‘Gog is, as it were, desolation incarnate.”) 
{‘‘ The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted 
of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable 
by the matchless dexterity with which they 
managed their bows and their horses, by their 
hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of 
the weather : unchecked by torrents or by preci- 
pices, by the deepest rivers or by the most lofty 
mountains, they spread themselves over the face of 
the country, and overthrew all who opposed them.” 
— Gipson. |— But that, notwithstanding this, 
only the ‘‘ covering” is held up to view, limits 
essentially the evil significance of this expedition ; 
it is in the first instance merely threatening. 

Ver. 10 completes, through means of subjec- 
tive morality, the representation given theocrati- 
cally in principle from the divine purpose in ver. 
4. For although a host not only so numerous, 
but also so tumultuous, wild, and disorderly, is a 
temptation, yet Gog too is put in the position 
with respect to the people and land of peace on the 
mountains of Israel, to settle down in this peace 
with his nations and participate in it, as the sal- 
vation from the Jews is announced to all the 
world, even to its remotest corners and ends. If, 
therefore, Gog’s impetuosity and urgency to depart 
from his abodes is not thence explained, then 
behind the thoughts of his heart we will have to 
assume in addition (Rey. xx. 7 sq.) 6 caravas and 
kis rAavncas +m 2yn, and to conceive of the relation 
to ver. 4as of that of 1 Chron. xxi. 1 to 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1, and generally 10 direct our view to the 
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world of nations, which has remained unreceptive, 
notwithstanding that the gospel has been preached 
in the whole world racy ry xties. On the ex- 


pression : on that day, comp. ch. xxix. 21.-—sbyr 
illustrates my) in ver. 9.—p 37 are net: 


‘*things,” but (as and sayest, ver. 11, immediately 
proves) in the first instance : words, which ascend 
upon the heart, after they were thoughts in the 
heart (and so proceed out of the heart, Mark vii. 
21). 3yin, to settle something inwardly, to con- 


& | ceive in thought, to devise, especially in a bad 


sense, denotes the inward process which precedes 
and aecompanies.—Ver. 11. The evil purpose is 
well characterized by the contrast to iB YRS; 


a plain country, which has no mountain fortresses, 
no walled cities ; whereby is intended, not so much: 
which lies open on all sides (Hrrzia), as: which 
offers no incentive for conquest ; comp. Esth. ix. 19; 
Zech. ii. 4. In accordance with this, njnaya, in 


ch. xxxvi. 35, is to be understood of a high secure 
position. The whole description, and particularly 
what follows, is an idyl, which, rather than 
matter for dogmatism, has a symbolic character, 
and is especially designed to bring out the guilt 
of Gog through his device against such peace of 
God. Comp. in addition, Judg. xviii. 7; Jer. 
xlix. 31; Micah y. 10 sq. 

Ver. 12. As such an attack is an evil device, 
so also is the intention of plundering. [Hengst. 
makes ‘‘the community of God to be depicted in 
its want of earthly defence or help, in this its 
disadvantage against the world, while God has 
reserved to Himself to be its defence.”’ It is not, 
however, ‘‘the perception of this defenceless state 
which presents the occasion for the undertaking 
of the enemy ;”’ this proceeds rather from the 
wanton self-sufficiency of carnal power and might. ] 


ae and, a fresh instance of what the heathen 


had done before, connects itself with the ‘‘and 
sayest” in ver. 11. In pap (see Gus. Lez.) 


here, while in other passages the sense of the 
word is otherwise defined (Gen. xxxi. 18, xxxvi. 
6, xxxiv. 23), the possession of flocks by the patri- 
archs is referred to, and the synonym 3p is to 


be defined in accordance therewith ;\comp. on 
ver. 13. ‘‘ Very beautifully does the Archaic ex- 
pression delineate the revival of the patriarchal 
state, the resemblance which the future bears 
to the past” (HAVERN.). [Hirzic: ‘attending 
to productive labour and commerce.” Ewatp: 
‘‘who possess land and goods.” Both transla- 
tions obliterate the idyllic character of the descrip- 
tion.] As 735% can be said of any height, 


curved elevation (Mount Tabor !), so it here sig- 
nifies the same aS ro rAaros ons yns (Rev. Xx. 9), 
the symbolical elevated plateau of the earth, in 
contradistinction to the four corners of the earth, — 
a position thus of prominent centrality (see Hitzig) 
—‘‘the highlands of the Spirit,” as Lange expresses 
it. Comp. on ch. v. 5. ‘The designation 
applies so much the more closely, because the 
land itself lies high, and, sloping both to the east 
and the west, exposes a navel to view” (HiTZIG). 
Israel’s peacefulness and significance—the Israei 
of the fulfilment in Christ—are meant to be 


counter-types to the restless and the essentially 
mean, to the rapacious, materialistic disposition 


of the Christless heathen world. bby} and ft 


show what alone Gog wants with the Lord’s 
people. Hivernick rightly remarks ‘hat ‘‘ the in- 
ward significance ” of the conflict is meant to be 
portrayed. “The heathen power has assembled 
its forces, as if about to fight with one of the 
greatest world-kingdoms. According to mere 
human opinion, and in view of such disparity of 
outward power, the evil appears here to march to 
certain victory.” Ought we not also to be able 
to infer from the representation given, that the 
community of God has at the time ceased to 
appear in ‘‘dominant churches,” and has also 
dispensed with the support of the temporal arm 
in the way of state churches? It looks here 
quite like re yixpoy romnov, Luke xii, 32, which 
possesses nothing except the ¢idsxn7:1 of the 
Father and the dovva: cnv Bacireiey.  Havernick 
mentions in this connection the “‘true destination 
of the theocracy, as it is already set before us in 
the law,” and then adds; ‘‘ Israel was not in- 
tended to stand out among other nations as a 
politically great people in the outward sense ; its 
weapons and honour were, in direct contrast to 
the powers of this world, to belong to an incom- 
parably higher sphere.” He nevertheless makes 
‘the theocracy be an object of allurement for 
covetousness and plunder,” in that he makes 
‘‘the new nation rich in flocks and possessions,” 
as already the Chaldee Paraphrast does,—an idea, 
however, which the text does not express, and 


which is not contained in ‘ny. In that case one 


could not but choose to hear in Ver. 13 the 
‘similar interest of avarice,” the ‘‘ participation 
in joy over such a robbing expedition ;” against 
which Hirzic: ‘‘but why are traders named, 
and not rather arch-enemies, like Edom and 
Moab?” Sheba; see ch. xxvii. 22, 23. Dedan; 
ch. xxvii. 15, 20. The merchants of Tarshish ; 
ch. xxvii. 21, 36, 12, 25. First of all, traffic 
which crosses sea and land presents a contrast 
to the settled system and peaceful procedure, 
vers. 11, 12. Then further, those named by 


means of the clause : mp5-55) (Hitzig : ‘‘its,” 


the land of Tarshish’s, ‘‘ authorities ;” Kurt : 
“‘the rapacious rulers of these commercial 
nations ;” GrRotTius: ‘‘sea pirates ”),—comp. 
ch. xix. 2, 3 (ch. xxxii. 2),—are placed alongside 
of the greedy and rapacious Gog. (‘* The mag- 
nates of Tarshish are designated as fierce lions on 
account of the heartless cruelty which goes hand 
in hand with the spirit of trade,” Hu»nest.) 
The meaning, however, is not: ‘‘where there 
is spoil the traders gather,” so that ‘‘ the question, 
in the case of affirmation, implies a prospect of 
joyful participation ” (HrNest.), for finally they 
figure as connoissewrs, as men skilled in robbery 
and plunder ; and this not merely “for bringing 
out the evident desire of Gog’s hordes ” (Krrt)— 
for if it is ‘‘ evident,” what need is there of the 
‘bringing out” ’—but rather to place an almost 
ironical point of interrogation after the greed and 
rapacity of Gog in respect to the patriarchal 
possessions and goods mentioned in ver. 12; 
somewhat thus : what wilt thou get then? as if 
even for them who delight to rob and plunder 
for their living, the greatness of the attack bore 
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no proportion to the smallness of the object’ 
Moreover, what is put into their mouth is iv 
keeping with this. In the first place, they 
simply take up Gog’s intention (ver. 12), asking 
in his own words, Comest thou with this in- 
tention ? are thine assemblages for this? ‘Then, 
however, very characteristically, the merchants, 
the connoisseurs, immediately speak of “silver 
and gold ” as that above all which should reward 
such an expedition as Gog’s. This, however, 
is not mentioned in the description in ver. 12, so 


that the naming again of the PP) 7p looks 


antithetical, and this the more as the questioners 
conclude; to take great spoil. To take cattle 
and goods of that kind must recommend 
itself poorly to hordes which have come from 
such a distance. ’ 

After those skilled in pillage have given their 
dictum by their question, Jehovah now says, 
Ver. 14, that Gog will find it just as those of 
kindred spirit to him have already said.—There- 
fore, because in fact it is as those say, the 
prophet also shall, on God’s part, confirm it 


(w23n). The interrogatory : And say to Gog, 


Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, In that day . 
shalt thou not know it ? is parallel to the inter- 


rogating speakers in ver. 13 Ga yWON). Tt 
is so, and therefore will also be so when Gog 
shall be in a position to know it. [ym has 


been most commonly, as already by the Chaldce 
Paraphrast, understood of knowing through pun- 
ishment. Havernick regards at least ‘‘ the whole 
foregoing leading forth” as that ‘‘ of the truth” 
of which ‘‘Gog shall have living experience.” 


Ewald and Hitzig read >yp (SEpr.): ‘‘ wilt thou 


set thyself in motion ? ”]—On that day, ver. 10.— 
Ver. 11.—Ver. 15. Although thou comest to 
this knowledge, nevertheless thou comest, etc., 
because (ver. 16) I make thee come according to 
My intention.—Comp. vers. 8, 6, 9.—Riding 
horses, ete., comp. ch, xxiii. 6. It is related of 
the Scythians that they eat, drink, and sleep in 
the saddle. Duncker remarks on Herodotus’ 
expedition of the Scythians : ‘‘ Only on the west 
shore of the Caspian Sea, only through the pass 
of Denbend was it possible that the numerous 
bands of cavalry (he supposes the Sarmatian 
tribes, which pressed forward towards the Cau- 
casus, and that neighbouring hordes of the 
Scolots, from the Tanais (Don) to the Tyras 
(Dniester), joined in this movement) could take 
and open up for themselves the way to the south. 
It led into the heart of the Median territory.” — 


Ch. xxvi. 7.—Ver. 16. Comp. ver. 9.—n'7nNa 
ON combining the two designations of ver. 
8.—'yp?, the divine purpose at ver. 4, in dis- 


tinction to Gog’s purposes, ver. 12. That which 
was meant to end in a plundering expedition 
issues in the knowledge of Jehovah ; while by the 
expression : when I sanctify Myself on thee, 
Gog is exhibited as a parallel and at the same 
time an antithesis to Israel,—a parallel as Jehovah 
has sanctified Himself in judgment, an antithesis 
as He has sanctified Himself in mercy in His 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 16-23. 
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pople. [‘*Kuown as the Holy One, whose 

onour and estate no one is permitted to touch, 
even in His weak protegées,” ScHMIEDER. | 
Comp. ch. xx. 41, xxviii. 22, xxxvi. 23. 

The vocative }§9, ver. 16, prepares for 


SATAN, Ver. 17.. The interrogative form is 





not so much intended to make a stronger affirma- 
tion, as to call special attention to the former 
prophetic announcement. The affirmation to the 
question also does not lie in the last clause of 
the verse (Kxin), for this clause rather expresses 
the immediate contents of the earlier prophecy 
referred to,—what will come upon the community 
of Ged as end and consummation. That the 
proph*s of Israel had already named Gog is 
directly excluded by the interrogation. If they 
mentioned names, these were rather other national 
forms, but behind all these there remained a 
point of interrogation ; and for this reason, that 
especially accompanying all the prospects of grace 
for Israel, there remained in prospect a final 
judgment over his and God’s enemies, over the 
world that withstands the kingdom of God (over 
the heathen world). This interrogative realizes 
itself here in Ezekiel by this Gog. Hence it is 
not only difficult to point out distinct sayings of 
the older prophets (Ewaup : Isa. x. 6, xvii. 14; 
Henest.: Joel iii. 3 [ii. 30] sq. ; Isa. xxiv.- 
XXvil., xxxiv. ; Deut. xxxii. ; Kern : Joel iii. 2, 
ibisg.; tsa, xxv. 5, 10 sq., xxvi. 21; Jer. xxx. 
23, 25), but also superfluous to do so, and above 
all to imagine “‘lost” passages (EWALD). The 
judgment of the world shall, according to the 
word of the prophets of Israel, be the transform- 
ing of the Church militant into the Church 
triumphant. [‘‘The predictions of the earlier 
prophets are in so far alluded to as the victory of 
the kingdom of God over the heathen world, and 
the judgment of the Lord on it, are announced 
in them. It is only thus that the reference to 
the prophecies accords with the other contents of 
the section. The special announcements regard- 
ing the invasion and overthrow of Assyria and 
Babylon may also be included,” HeEnesr. ]— 


‘y67p, DIP, what in relation to the speaker, 


or some one else referred to, belongs to ancient 
times.—"9'n, Dan. ix. 10.—p7n D2*D repro- 


duces p°3jO7p DDD, in order to designate by 
the accusative of duration, p'sy¥, ‘‘ during years,” 


the prophecy as one ‘‘ going through the whole 
course of the times” (HEnest.), [Others, e.g. 
Havernick, take it as an asyndeton. HwaLp: 
‘‘ who prophesied in those days of years.”’] 

Ver. 18 is, according to Hitzig, a quotation 
from the former prophecy, of which we do not see 
the necessity. Our verse brings to actual fulfil- 
ment what was prophesied by : that I would bring 
thee upon them (ver. 17).—On that day, 
more definitely: on the day of the coming of 
Gog, ete., upon the land of Israel, explains 
upon them (ver, 17).—Comp. moreover, Ps, xviii. 
9,16 (8,15). %Bxa, not: ‘in my wrath,” but 
the short breathing of the nose, anthropopathically 


as the gesture indicative of an angry man, or 
poetically, as in general also of the horse, lion, 


trocodile, etc. (NX, from 3s, 4¢. to breathe 
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through the nose, to pull, correl. Aw, WE, 


through the mouth). Comp. ch. xxiv. 8.—Ver. 
19. (Ch. v. 18, xxxvi. 6.) Comp. ch. xxi, 31, 
sooth DALE — M23", prophetic perfect, not, as 


Hitzig, = ‘435 in ver. 17, as repetition before 


introducing the expression left out in ver. 18, so 
that ver. 18 continues itself with ver. 19d. 


Forced and artificial. —By xb-ox, ‘man be- 


comes an oath: surely. The ‘‘shaking” is not 
merely a shaking of the earth, because the land 
of Israel is immediately mentioned. For this 
reference is made obvious by the locality of the 
judgment, and besides, py takes place over 


(by) the ground and soil of Israel, just as Hupf. 


on Ps. xviii. directs attention to the shaking of 
the earth by thunder, and the violence of Eastern 
tempests. What is meant by wi 4 is explained 


in Ver. 20; and at the same time the ‘‘ greatness” 
of the shaking : “3BD wy. That the moun- 


tains, etc., are thrown down (ch. xxx. 4), is only 
one element in the whole, which, as a whole, is 
described as a cosmic catastrophe, sympathized 
in by every zriois (comp. Zeph. 1. 3; Jer. 
iv. 25; Gen. vii. 21), like a world’s overthrow. 
niqntian, according to Gesenius, particularly : 


“‘stair-like rocks” (like zaze%), from 594, from 


which Meier deduces the signification : rift, fissure, 
Proceeding from the Arabic, 7 79 might denote 


something to be ascended, a height.—Every wall 
that is to fall includes natural walls, as well as 
those made by man. 


Wer 21; dy, because the judgment of the fury 


and jealousy of Jehovah is aimed at Gog and his 
bands.—The sword, thus his own weapon (ver. 


4). — O55, etce., Hirzic distributive ; on all, sq. ; 


Kuit: towards all, sq., indicating the direction. 
This, which is certainly not ‘‘forced into the con- 
nection” (Hrrzia), is explained from ver. 9 (16) 
from the cloud covering the land. Gog’s bands are 
in all directions, therefore also the sword is in all 
directions (ch. xxxix. 4).—My mountains, the 
Lord says, casting a glance at His people there 
(ver. 8). [Hitzig grounds it on Zech. xiv. 4 sq. 
(?).] For what purpose the sword is called for is 
indeed self-evident ; but here one assails the other 
therewith in discord (contrast to the assembling 
at first, ver. 7), probably as usual at the dividing 
of the booty made. Comp. Zech. xiv. 13. Pre- 
vious types, Judg. vii. 22; 2 Chron. xx. 28, In 
the first instance Jehovah merely ‘‘calls.”—Ver. 
22. He grasps it still more personally as a judge: 
smppw), ch. xvii. 20, The colouring for the 


farther description reminds us of the plagues of 
Egypt, whence Hengstenberg makes them be 
‘partly taken, and from the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah,” Gen. xix. 24, Comp. also ch. 
xxviii. 23, and on ch. xiii. 11, 13 (Josh. x. 11) 
Ver. 23 proves that it is an intervention of Jehovah 
Himself, His fighting for His people, who are 
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small compared with the greatness of Gog (ver. | smyrna, comp. ch. xxxv. 11 (ch. xxxix, 7, xx. 


15). — smbaana is to be understood from the| 5, 9),—The many heathen nations, correspond. 
Pirate ing antithetically to the repeatedly-mentioned 
‘‘many nations” (according to ver. 22).—Comp. 
ver. 16. 


eontrast to the greatness of Gog. Comp. on ch. 
rxxvi. 23. On ‘AVANT, comp. on ver. 16.— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


1 And thou, Son of man, prophesy against Gog, and say, Thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, Behold, I am against thee, Gog, prince of Rosh, Meshech, and 

2 Tubal; And I lead thee back, and drive thee on, and make thee come up from 
3 the farthest north, and make thee come to the mountains of Israel. And I dash 
thy bow out of thy left hand, and will make thy arrows fall out of thy right hand. 

4 On the mountains of Israel shalt thou fall, thou and all thy squadrons, and the 
nations that are with thee ; to birds of prey of every kind, and to the beasts 

5 of the field I give thee for food. Upon the face [fat] of the field shalt thou 
6 fall, for I have spoken it: sentence of the Lord Jehovah.—And I send fire 
into Magog and into [among] those that dwell securely in the isles, and they 

7 know that Iam Jehovah. And the name of My holiness will I make known 
in the midst of My people Israel, and I will not let the name of My holiness 

be profaned any more; and the heathen nations know that I am Jehovah, 

8 holy in Israel. Behold it came and was done,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah, 
9 —this is the day of which I spoke. And the inhabitants of the cities of 
Israel go out and set on fire and burn the armour, short shield and long 
shield, the bow and the arrows, and the hand-cane and the spear, and they 

10 keep a fire burning with them seven years. And they shall not carry [fetch] 
wood from the field, nor cut it out of the forests, for they shall keep a fire 
burning with the armour ; and they spoil their spoilers and plunder their 

11 plunderers : sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And it comes to pass on that 
day, that I will give to Gog a place of burial in Israel, the valley of the 

~ passers-through east of the sea, and it stops the passers-through ; and there 
they bury Gog and all his tumult, and they call it the valley of the tumult of 

12 Gog. And the house of Israel are seven months burying them, in order to 
13 cleanse the land. And the whole people of the land bury them, and it is to 
them for a name, on the day of My glorifying Myself: sentence of the Lord 

14 Jehovah.—And they shall sever out [appoint] set men, who pass through in the 
land, who bury with the passers-through those that remain on the face of the 
land, to cleanse it; after the end of seven months they shall hold a search. 
15 And the passers-through in the land pass through, and he [one of them] sees a 
human skeleton, and sets up by it a mark, until the buriers bury it [tne 
16 skeleton] in the valley of the tumult of Gog. And also the name of a city 
17 [is, shat! be] “‘ Hamonah” [tumuit]. And they cleanse the land. And thou, Son 
of man, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Say to birds of every kind, and to 
every beast of the field, Assemble and come, gather around over My sacri- 
fice which I kill for you, a great sacrifice on the mountains of Israel, and ye 

18 eat flesh and drink blood! Flesh of mighty men [heroes] shall ye eat, and 
blood of princes of the earth shall ye drink ; rams, lambs, and he-goats, bul- 

19 locks, fatlings of Bashan all of them. And ye eat fat to the full, and drink 
20 blood to drunkenness from My sacrifice which I have killed for you. And 
ye become full at My table, with horse and chariot, mighty man and every 

21 kind of soldier: sentence of the Lord Jehovah. And I give My glory 
Peery among the heathen, and all the heathen see My judgment [justice] which 

22 I have executed, and My hand which I have laid upon them. And the house 
of Israel know that I am Jehovah, their God, from this day and henceforth. 

23 And the heathen know that the house of Israel wandered out [were carried away 
captive] for their iniquity, because they were unfaithful to Me; and I hid My 
face trom them, and gave them into the hand of their oppressors, and they 
24 all fell by the sword. According to their uncleanness and according to thei 
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25 transgressions have I done unto them, and I hid My iace from them. 
fore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, New will I turn the calamity of Jacob 
and I have mercy on the whole house of Israel, and I am jealous for the name 

And they bear their reproach, and all their unfaithfulness 


26 of My holiness. 
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There- 





1 


which they have unfaithfully done towards Me, when they dwell securely 


27 upon their land, and there is none that makes them afraid ; 
them back from the nations, and gather them out of the 


enemies, and sanctify Myself on 


28 And they know that I, Jehovah, am their God, 


the heathen, and have 


When I bring 
lands of their 
them before the eyes of many heathen. 
in that I led them captive tc 


gathered [gather] them to their own land, and [ will 


29 leave no more of them there; And I will no more hide My face from them, 
because I poured out My Spirit upon the house of Israel: sentence of the 


Lord Jehovah. 


Ver. 2. Sept.: K. cwatw ot x. xebodnyycw x dvalipaom oo. . 


tducain— (Another reading: ‘7 Sse. 
Ver. 3 K. dwolw... x... 


~ os debieg x. xara Borm os (4) ixs ra opm. 


. % cwake os tri— Vulg.: Et circumagam te et 


-» Kiswton ... eis xdnby cpvewy aves 


Fittive x. rac +. Oxpiois— Vulg.: Feris avibus omnigue volatili. (Another reading: D°7 DOD, NN 55.) 


Ver. 6. Sept.: . . . x. xerotzicOyoovras ccf vnoos ig’ slpnynge. 
Ver, 7... . weevree +. tovy— 
Ver. 8... . #. yarn bei bores — 


Ver. 11... . rorev dvomarrov, pvniesioy . 
lpr romioy Tus Pupuyyos z. xaeTopvtovciy izth.. 
+ » Qux obstupescere faciet pretereuntes,— 


+ Fo ToAvavdpiov raw imsAovrav wpo¢ +. Oadnoray x. TEploixodouUmroveW Te 
. %. zrnlnceras ro Tal ro xodvavdpioy rou Twy. Vulg.: . . 


- vallem viatorum 


xaleprcs... pire thy ixrocpnvor— Vulg.. gui 


Vulg.: . . . et altilium et pinguium 


Ver. 13. Sept.: . . . gle dvoneoroy. 

Ver. 14... . waray +. yuv, Oxrbar +. xerarshempevorg Ext... 
sepeliant et requirant— 

Ver. 15... . K. teras, ras 6 dimwoptvomeves recay +. yny x. dav— 

Ver. 16... . rns rodews TloAvavdpiov. Vulg.: Amona. 

Ver, 18... . xpicus x. moryous x. spuyoug of porxor brriarepesvos wauvrts. 
amnium. 

View @bay.-0 15, ty Srey — 

Ver, 23. Sept.: .. . ravra cv. eOvn. 

Ver. 25. . . . x. tAsnow . oizoy I. 


Ver. 26. Vulg.:.. 
Ver. 27. Sept.: ... 


Ver 28.7. <= 
Ver. 29. . . . itxex rov Oupov prov. 


+ neminem formidantes. 
ix . xwpay +. Aven— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


The further execution of the divine judgment, 
already announced at the close of ch. xxxviii., 
begins in ver. 1 with a repetition from ch, xxxviii. 
2, 3, of the most formal address to Gog.—Ver. 2, 


comp. on ch. xxxviil. 4.. If spo dpm, ete., did 


not immediately follow,—and it could not follow 
after the execution of the judgment on Gog,—and 
if pNNxwr' did not stand between 7nI2e and 


sprvSym, whereby a signification not so very far 


removed from this connection is suggested, then 
we might listen to Hengstenberg’s translation 
(J. Kiment): ‘‘and I six thee,”—by which he 
understands the infliction on Gog of the six 
plagues of ch. xxxviii. 22. Others, too, appealing 
to ch. xlv. 13 (pn'wy). have interpreted from 


wy: leave a sixth part of thee. But the position 


of the word (which is Ezekiel’s own) here assigns 
to it most fittingly an intensifying sense, such as: 
drive, or the like (see Havern. im loc.). Meier 
holds the Piel syjy) to be an abbreviated form = 


nvey’. Gesenrus (NYY) translates: ‘‘and lead 


iv rev taiGeeyyvoes ot adroig iv +. bOvecty. (Another reading: IN by etc.) 


(Another reading: 1NW3)-) 


thee forth.” It is said that the signification : ‘‘ to 
walk along,” ‘‘to march,” is admissible from the 
Ethiopie, hence here conjugated only transitively. 
Following the Chaldee (‘‘I lead thee astray”), 
Ewald renders it: ‘‘and entice thee away and 
keep thee in leading-strings,” which Hitzig finds 
good (!). Rasui: ‘* deceive thee.”—Ch, xxxviii. 
9, 16.—Ch. xxxviii. 6, 15.—Ch. xxxviii. 16, 8.— 
Ver. 8. The left hand holds the bow, the right 
bends it and fits on the arrow. It does not even 
come to an attack, because, ch. xxxviii. 21 sq., 


a sword, etc. consumes Gog.—Ver. 4. Soy of ver. 
3 leads to Spm here.—On son by, vump. Ch. 
Xxxviii. 6, 9, 22.— py is: ee ettcsal of prey,” 
therefore more exactly described here by )py, 


‘¢bird generally.” —Comp. ch. xvii. 23. Henasr. : 
‘as many as have wings. ’"—Ch. xxix. 5.—Ver. 5 
On account of the previous ‘‘ beast of the field,” 
the ‘‘ mountains of Israel” are changed for the 
face of the field.—Ch. xxiii. 34, xxvi. 5. 

Ver. 6. If we are not to extend the judgmen; 
“also over the land of Gog and all (?) the heather 
who dwell securely” (KEIL), which, however, is 
plainly expressed both by 2303 and by why 
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nord ovyn, then we must, with Hensgt., take 
‘pygn for “states and countries ia general,’ 


‘‘iglands in the sea of the world,” and understand 
the “security” to be such as ‘‘induces them to 
the expedition against the people of God mts 
or we must, with Rosenm. at »sy93, etc., think 


of ch. xxxviii. 13. But the fire does not neces- 
sarily compel us to agree with either of these, for 
it does not stand here as in ch. xxxviii. 22, but 
apart by itself, so that we have to compare here, 
e.g. ch. v. 4, and the many similar passages in 
which it occurs as a symbol of the divine ven- 
geance. Our chapter, while it carries into further 
detail, also supplements the picture given in ch. 
xxxviii. Thus the judgment extends from the 


mountains of Israel, as also smnbvi expresses, ‘‘ to 


Magog,” the people concerned, in among them at 
home ; while their collective character (comp. ch. 
xxxviii. 2) is then again depicted by the expres- 
sion: those that dwell securely in the isles. 
Gog’s expedition is made by land, but has its 
sympathisers in islands and coast lands as well as 


at home—in fact, over sea and land (nad appears 


to be retaliation, with a reference to ch. xxxviii. 
8, 11, 14). The return to the point of departure 
of this extension of judgment, as indicated in 
ver. 7, by the expression: in the midst of my 
people Israel, forms no argument against the so 
plain contents of ver. 6 ; for not only has the pur- 
posed knowledge of Jehovah (ver. 6) to be more 
closely defined, but preparation has also to be 
made for the execution, ver. 9 sq.—Comp, on ch. 
xxxyvi. 20 sq. (ch. xxxviii. 23). Hengst. trans- 
lates thus: ‘‘ and I will not any more profane,” 


ée. Sny is Hiphil. The revelation of holiness 


in Israel precludes further profanation of Jehovah 
in reference to Israel among the heathen ; comp. 
in addition, ch. xxxvii. 28. 

Ver. 8. The fulfilment is assured to the prophet 
with as much certainty as if it were already an 
accomplished fact. That which came and was 
done is made abundantly plain by the day, etc., 
for which comp. ch. xxxvili. 18, 19 (not ver. 17). 
—Ver. 9. Israel, for whom the Lord has put an end 
to the fearful assault in a manner still more fear- 
ful, now takes a walk, as it were, out to the place 
of judgment. Everything by which the enemy 
could terrify,—in general: armour, properly : 
what is joined together (py’y), as distinguished 


from specialties which follow—wooden helmet and 
breastplate, probably covered with leather ; then 
(comp. ch, xxxviii. 4) short shield, ete., and 


bar, of uncertain derivation, ‘‘ twig,” ‘‘ cane,” 
*¢ staff’ —with zs certainly not: ‘*‘ handstaff,” or 


‘cudgel ”” (Num. xxii. 27), or ‘‘ baton of the 
commander,” but the riding-switch so suitable 
for bands of riders as here,—all these have so lost 
their terrors, that they now come into considera- 
sion only as firewood—for useful appliance, in 
direct contrast to the terror and injury they were 
meant to produce. For the weapons of the enemy 
are not here, as often elsewhere, burnt at once 
after the battle ; and with this Havernick connects 


Isa. ix. 4, and recognises in the destruction of the 
most diverse kinds of weapons, and the cleansing 
of the land in this (?) respect, the character of the 
Messianic times; while Hitzig brings out simply 
the thought that Israel under his protecting Gcd, 
whochas just now fought for His people, needs no 
weapons, but the inhabitants of the cities of 
Israel (Ay ray, etc., antithetic to DYNA 3M, 


ver. 6) make fires of and burn the wood it 
question seven years long. Hitzig makes "ya 


inchoative (*‘ to set on fire”), and spin “© to 


makea fire.” The undoubtedly symbolic character 
of the number seven (symbolof thedivine covenant) 
illustrates at the saine time the very dramatic 
character of the whole of the rest of the account. 
Henest.: ‘the word on which faith has to live 
puts on, as it were, flesh and blood, to gain an 
influence over the fancy, in which frightful forms 
so readily take their seat. It would be against 
the evidence to attribute a real import to the 
specialties, which are so obviously only means of © 
representation.” ‘‘ He who has seen the battle 
of nations at Leipzig,” observes Schmieder, *‘has a 
weak copy of Ezekiel’s sublime description of the 
days after the battle.”—Ver. 10 strengthens what 
has been said positively by a corresponding nega- 


tive description, and subjoins bus and 5};3—not, 


however, in order to make the riches now, as the 
heaps of wood formerly, to fall into the hands of 
Israel, but simply to make manifest the retaliation 
(comp. ch. xxxviii. 12), and perhaps also to bring 
to remembrance the question (ch. xxxvili. 13), 
but how differently now over the dead bodies. 
For what the weapons as: firewood for Israel, as 
well as the spoiling and robbing, declare is this, 
which consequently is meant as preparation for 
ver. 11, namely, that Gog and his bands are all 
dead corpses (Isa. xxxvii. 36); comp. besides, 
Jers xO: 

Ver. 11. What Jehovah gives to Gog in Israel, 
how different from that which he intended to take 


to himself in Israel ! 72? ov-Dipo, not so much: 


‘*a spot where he may be buried in Israel” 
(Hrrzic), as: ‘‘a place where there is a grave in 
Israel,” to wit, nothing else is for him in Israel ; 
HAVERNICK : ‘‘namely, a quite special one, like 
no other in Israel.” Thus will God settle accounts 
with the predatory and rapacious Gog. [The 


Sept. doubtless read ov. }-onayn ‘3 Hitzig 


translates: ‘‘the valley of the opposite heights,” 
formed by mountains standing over against one 
another (1 Sam. xvii. 3); he reads payA7%5, and 


makes a very far-fetched reference to Zech. xiv. 
4,5! According to Haivernick, the passage reminds 
of Joel iii. (the valley of Jehoshaphat), but the 
name belongs purely to the idea, to which it 
entirely corresponds, for a ‘‘ valley of the passers- 
through” is not found elsewhere in the Old~ 
Testament; but the prophet himself gives a three- 
fold explanation of the name—in ver. 11, as an 
annoyance, an object of horror for the passers-by 
in ver. 14 reminding of the men that pass through 
the land to cleanse it ; and thirdly, of the hostile 
bands that formerly passed through here. Only 
the latter refererice can ¢»me into consideration 
if the traditional punctu: tion is to be retained 


CHAP. XXXIX. 11. 


snd the appellation : ‘‘valley of the passers- 
through,” is, like the ‘ yalley of the multitude of 
Gog,” to be considered as given as a memorial of 
what had taken place. The text, however, seems 
rather to suppose a valley which can be designated 
as that “‘of the passers-through,” and, because it 
can be a valley for the passers-through, is fitted 
to be a burial-place for Gog and his followers ; 
moreover, ‘3, ‘‘low ground,” may remind us of 


sy, ete. in ch. xxxyili. 10, mbps in ver. 11, 


etc., as a contrast thereto. Gog and his bands can 
be beheld in their Scythian prototypes (as described 
by Herodotus), as well as with reference to ‘‘ pass- 
ing through” (passing by), because their whole 
appearance was to be merely that of a passing 
thunder-cloud (ch. xxxviii. 9, 16); nothing was 
abiding except their grave. That which Jehovah 


will give to Gog as 73 Own-Diprn, ismore exactly ; 


described by Opn 3; and ‘‘ the valley of the 


passers-through,” again, is the one fitted to be 
“*the valley of the tumult of Gog.” The situa- 
tion of this is more exactly fixed, and consequently 
conceived of as an actual locality, by pn nd7p, 


which (MD7p, stat. constr. prefixed as a preposi- 


tion) can yield no other meaning than: east of 
the sea. But the context tells nothing about 
what sea is spoken of, although in other instances 
it always fixes the particular sea, and indicates 
when it does not expressly mention the nearest. 
Hence, and so also with pam 3, we are 


referred to the idea which upholds and animates 
the whole with its symbolic character. Synba 


excludes only the Red Sea. Ewald translates 
thus: ‘‘as a place where a grave in Israel is 
possible (!), the valley of the devourers opposite 
the sea, and which confines the breath of tra- 
vellers;’’ and he understands thereby ‘‘the 
frightful, unhealthy valley opposite the Dead 
Sea (ch. xlvii. 8), which covers the proud of old, 
the Sodomites, and still has its name from them, 
and the smell of which, even far off, stops up the 
nose of travellers (Rey. xx. 10; comp. with ch. 
xiv. 10).” There can be no doubt that when 
expositors understand here the Dead Sea, its 
designation as ‘3}97pN OM is floating in their 


mind. Hitzig’s objection, that the valley did 
not as yet, and never did, generally bear the 
name, is of no weight, when the only thing that 
comes into consideration is, whether Jehovah in 
the prophet can say of it pny. The introduc- 


tion of ‘‘proud”’ is far-fetched, unfounded. 
Keil, who makes the valley to be ‘‘ without a 
doubt the valley of the Jordan above the Dead 
Sea” [so also ScumieDER: ‘‘ the valley of salt, 
on the extreme border of the land of Israel, near 
Mount Seir (comp. ch. xxxyv. 2), reminds us of a 
defeat of the Edomites (comp. Ps. lx., David’s 
psalm of victory), and of Chedorlaomer, Lot, and 
Abraham (Gen. xiy.); and the adjacent Dead 
Sea is the abiding type of all divine judgments ’], 
denies, under appeal to Gen. ii. 14, that nop 


2 


pn can (?) mean “‘east of the sea,” and trans- 
ne 


letea thas: ‘facing the sea.” But the Medi- 
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terranean Sea is by uo means excluded ty the 
fact that ‘‘the whole land of Israel lay east of 
the Mediterranean,” for px nD Ip can very 


well be made parallel with bsapra, just te 


qualify the description, especially if we would 
reflect on the apocalyptic signification of the sea 
as the fluctuating life of nations! Keil’s exposi- 
tion of the Q Ayn, as referring to the ‘ travel- 


lers (?) who pass through the land, or more 
particularly those who pass over from Ferea to 
Canaan,” has no significance for the explanation 
from the type of the Scythians, or from Ezekiel’s 
description of Gog’s expedition (see above), and 
also very little significance in itself, as it is sup- 
ported by no other passage of the Old Testament. 
What is affirmed by the expression regarding the 
valley : Dh), ete., is made quite clear by the 


toliowing phrase: pw yap), ete., whether we 


assume a reference to ver. 14 sq., or infer from 
ver. 12 sq. who are the buriers as also the callers 
(aN7pr), or simply render it: they bury and they 


call it. The pay are of course the same as 
those alluded to in py\ayn ‘3. By the valley 


in question they (Gog and his bands) are 
hemmed, shut up, enclosed, bridled in, which is 
the meaning of ppm (Deut. xxv. 4) ; it is, as it 


were, their muzzle (oiDn, lech peoeke, 24 ([31))) 


after all their ‘‘words” which rose up, ch. 
xxxvili. 10. It cannot be a ‘‘ blocking up of the 
way” that is spoken of, when it is plainly said : 
‘‘the passers-through.” Their grave in the 
valley is the stopping and finishing of them and 
their going up. A blocking up of the way for 
travellers can hardly be thought of, since—and 
perhaps not without significance, as we shall see 
—the following representation in ver. 14 sq. 
supposes an unhindered passing through in the 
land. [The Sept. dreamt of a walling round of 
the unclean place. Hitzig, indeed, does the 
same.] Hengstenberg, too, removes the valley, 
on account of its name, to ‘the great commercial 
and military road,’”’—the one, namely, ‘‘ between 
Egypt and the Euphrates,”—and seeks to show 
from Heret (Palestina, p. 77) that it is the 
valley of Megiddo, famed as a battlefield; the 
expression: ‘‘east of the sea,” implies that ‘‘a 
well-known and celebrated valley pretty near the 
sea”? must be meant, such as Megiddo, a narrow 
pass or region abounding in ravines, which 
hinder the passers-through. Such passes, he 
observes, are found there. In this ‘‘ dangerous 
locality the prophet makes Gog be overtaken 
by the divine judgment.” But where is that 
said in the text which simply makes Gog be 
buried there? In all probability, says Heng- 
stenberg, Lejun (Legio), the later name of 
Megiddo, is derived from our passage, correspond- 
ing to the multitude here (tumult); and this is 
the more probable, as in ver. 16 the adjacent ei 

also will receive the name ‘‘great multitude.” 
Since the prophecy regarding Gog (he goes on to 
say) was during the Roman rule certainly applied 
pre-eminently to it, men eagerly anticipated the 
time when the great heathen grave at Megiddo 
should receive the Roman legions. Hengstenbery 
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further observes: ‘ From i797 813 (ver. 11) is 


fcrmed the Kyzue» cf Judith vii. 3, to which the 
camp of Holofernes extends; and so also 
Kapyuva is, according to the Onom. of Eusebius, 
six Roman miles from Legio.” Rashi, following 
the Chaldee paraphrase, places the valley to the 
east of the Sea of Tiberias (Lake of Gennesaret), 
and Badboay (NY Ma, “house of rest”), as 


named by the Greeks 2xvdoredss, has been said to 
favour this. This latter name is certainly incon- 
ceivable from ‘‘Succothpolis” (as Grimm on 1 
Mace. v. 52 still maintains), yet it requires no 
settlement of Scythians in the seventh century 
B.c.; but from the population, in great part 
heathen, which settled there during the Baby- 
lonian exile, the name may have become current 
in the post-Maccabean age, while the exposition 
or application of our prophecy, particularly ver. 
16, may also have had some influence in the 
matter (see Hiiv. p. 599 sq.). Comp. besides, ch. 
xxxi, 18, xxxii. 815; on yon, ch. xxiii. 42. A 


kind of pendant to this, ch. xxvi. 13! 
Ver. 12. Since Syne jap (ver. 11) is the 
main element in the description, this 4p is re- 


peated immediately, and again in Ver. 13. First, 
the house of Israel is mentioned, and then the 
whole people of the land; neither of these have 
needed to fight. Their enemies fell by Jehovah, 
who has left nothing for them to do but to bury. 
— According to this parallelism of the two verses, 
the clause: in order to cleanse the land (the 
number seven, as in ver. 9), will have to be illus- 
trated by the statement: and it is to them for a 
name; hence, that the cleansing of the land from 
the dead bodies, and the zeal displayed therein 
(ver. 14 sq.), will cause the people of the land to 
be named, to wit, a holy people, or will thereby 
make them a name. [HAv.: ‘‘ As the people 
thoroughly separated from heathenism.” HENGST. : 
‘“‘That the house of Israel should bury the foe, 
not the reverse, serves them for fame; which, 
however, has its root not in themselves, but in 
their God, who can deliver from death, and send 
_ destruction on their enemies.” ] Comp. moreover, 
ch. xxxiv. 29. As there: blessing instead of re- 
proach, so here: holiness instead of the former 
uncleannesses of Israel. Those now cleanse the 
land with all diligence who formerly defiled it 
with all manner of abominations, etc. Perhaps 
there is also an allusion to the name Israel 


yr ma, ver. 12), intimating that this people 
wrestles with God, and therefore prevails! pj», 


on the day, accusative of the time of Jehovah’s 
glorification of Himself by the overthrow of Gog, 
and, finally, by his grave in Israel. 

Ver. 14. To be understood in the sacred inte- 
rest of the cleansing of the land.—‘‘ Men of con- 
stant continuance” (4)79n) are appointed to the 


oft:ce permanently, or at least for a lengthened 
period. There are two kinds of them: ‘the 
passers-through in the land” (antithetical to Gog’s 
“*passing through”’), and those who bury with 
the ‘‘passers-through,” i.e. as ver. 15 explains, 
with their help, and following the marks they set 
op. —oynian (Niphal particip. from =f») are 
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those who, notwithstanding the seven months’ 
burying, still remain on the face of the land. for- 
gotten, neglected corpses or skeletons. Therefore, 
after the expiration of the seven months, the ap- 
pointed men that have been spoken of enter on 
their office. —Ver. 15. It can hardly be with ut 
intention that the 73y is thus repeated, and so 


strongly emphasized : papa yi. These 


‘* passers-through” for the purpose of burying 
are set in characteristic contrast to the “‘ passers- 
through ” who passed through the land.— Ay), 


ete. explains, by way of example, the task of the 
‘‘nassers-through.” After seven months it must 
indeed be pyy.—pry is a guide-post of stone— 


here as a mark for the buriers proper. But all 
comes finally into the one great grave of Gog.— 
Ver. 16. The great burying still perpetuates itself 
in the name of a city: 73D, an echo of fina. 


Thus what has taken place lives on with pos- 
terity. Comp. besides on ver. 11. [SCHMIEDER : 
‘¢There could not be an inhabited city in this 
valley of the dead; it must be a city which con- 
sists not of houses but of graves.”] The cleans- 
ing of the land, however, remains the chief thing ; 
hence it is again added by way of conclusion. 
Ver. 17, linking on to ver. 4, does not bring 
forward a parallel to the burying of Gog and his 
bands. We have rather to think of something 
that came in immediately after Gog’s fall on the 
mountains of Israel. A further carrying out of 
the statement: ‘‘to birds of prey,” ete. in ver. 4. 
But Gog’s grave in Israel is the divine monument, 
the actual token, that Jehovah is the Holy One 
in Israel (ver. 7) ; and this result, this old truth, 
Israel at the same time proves on his part with 
all zeal, through the repeated and finally empha- 
sized burying in order to cleanse the land. Now, 
as the skeletons are buried in that valley, so, on 
the other hand, the flesh of them is immediately 
devoured on the mountains of Israel by the birds 
and beasts of prey. Not only is Israel to prove 
itself a holy nation, a nation of priests, but 
Jehovah will forthwith, on the fall of Gog, make 
known His holiness in the land, in the midst of 
Israel (ch. xxxviil. 26 sq.); and $m3p, etc., the 


likewise repeatedly-mentioned ‘‘sacrifice,” will 
have to be taken in connection with this. It has 
been commonly observed that Ezekiel had in view 
only Jer. xlvi. 10; Isa. xxxiv. 6; but comp. also 
Zeph. i. 7. Jehovah as Sacrificer. That ‘the 
Lord takes for Himself the sacrifice refused to 
Him,” whereby the idea of the cherem, the con- 
trast of the sacrifice, is introduced, has been 
dragged into the text by Hengstenberg. The 
sacrifice (M1) is, however, expressly declared to 


be the ‘‘sacrifice which I have killed for you” 
(ver. 19). In this way the idea of sacrifice is 
essentially resolved into that of the sacrificial 
feast connected with the may (ch. xxix. 5, xxxi. 


13, xxxii. 4 sq.; Rev. xix. 17). Jehovah as Host, 
who sends forth the invitation by the prophets. 
There is no want of food or of drink. Ver. 18 
makes prominent, in this respect, onjay (ch 
xxxii. 12, 27), captains, and PONT oN) (princes 


of the earth); comp. Rev. .ix. 18; and alse 
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in the following figurative expression: Op 5 
{bullocks), strengthened by nbs wa NID, 


fatlings of Bashan all of them (since Bashan, 
renowned for its fat meadows, is often applied 
in the prophets to proud, despotic, wanton 
enemies of God and His people; comp. also 
Ps. xxii. 13 [12]), enlarges upon those set forth 
at the beginning. There is, besides, a compari- 
son with the small cattle fit for sacrifice, on which 
Schmieder observes: ‘‘for food to the beasts, as 
the flesh of the sacrificial animais for the priests.” 
—Ver. 19 (ch. xvi. 28, xxiii. 33) describes a lavish 


sacrificial banquet. nya, continued still more 
definitely by Dmyaen, cic) ane Ver ns). — 
Jehovah’s table is the battlefield.—If 95> along- 


side of pyp is ‘‘chariot,” then, of course, the 
fighters in chariots are meant. Hitzig will not 
admit the supposition of chariots of war in re- 
spect to the Scythians. Hence others think of 
“cavalry” (GESEN.) or ‘‘cart-horses.” — 23, 


from ver. 18, whoever has proved himself brave, 
like the captains, as distinguished from whom 


mond wn, the equipped and practised men of 


war individually. 
Ver. 21. On ‘i123 (My glory), comp. pp. 40, 


52. Even until the final judgment over the 
world—yea, how significantly here!—does the 
leading thought of Ezekiel’s prophecy sound forth 
perceptibly ; in respect to the heathen, explained 
by the clause: and all the heathen see, etc., 
it lies before their eyes (ch. xxxviii. 23) ; comp. 
Rey. xvi. 7. 9) is inferred from sp \y.—Ver. 


22. The converse relation, to wit, to Israel. In 
this relation the text notes the knowledge of 
Jehovah as Israel’s God, the God of them who 


belong to Israel Gy 4%, omnis), and that by 


His having manifested Himself as such in the 
final judgment and thenceforth ; hence an abiding 
relation that can no more be disturbed. The 
3y7° (ver. 22) now leads over in Ver. 23 to a 


corresponding knowledge, in addition to the IW, 


ver. 21, on the part of the heathen also. From 
the end Jehovah directs their regard back to their 
oppression of Israel, by carrying them away cap- 
tive. The heathen now know that their power 
over Israel was Israel’s guilt, defined more par- 


ticularly as syn, etc. (comp. on ch. xiv. 13), 


their unfaithfulness to Jehovah, in consequence 
of which Jehovah hid His face from them (Deut. 


xxxi, 17), and abandoned them (comp. ch. xvi. | 


27). bz, in general, exceptis excipiendis.—Ver. 


24 (ch. xxxvi. 17 sq., xiv. 11). Comp. ch. vii. 
27. 

Hengstenberg sees in vers. 25-29 a ‘‘close of 
the whole system of prophecies of a predominantly 
comforting character, from ch. xxxiii. 21 (?) on- 
waid, as the prophet had already closed complete 
sections with a like finale.” After the heathen 
ue pointed back to the past, the application is 


made with 105, therefore (because Jehovah has 


dealt with them as in ver. 24), to the present 
(Amy) of Israel.—Comp. on ch. xvi. 538.—Jacob 


corresponding as much to ‘‘ misery” as Israel ta 
‘*pity ;” a significant alternation. Comp. ch. 
xxxvi. 5, 6, 21 sq.; comp. first on ver. 7.—Ver. 
26. sway, ete. [HmNGsr.: ‘they take upon them, 


sq.”] is to be read: x3. Comp. ch. xvi. 54. 


Jehovah’s jealousy for His holy name (ver. 25) 
shows itself among Israel suljectively im, as well 
as objectively on them.  Because~ their guilt 
against Jehovah (ver. 23 sq.) shall be known, as 
by the heathen so by themselves, and fully only 
by themselves, they bear their-misery as their 


reproach (anmabs) ; hence to reproach is added 


unfaithfulness, etc. (ver. 28). 
pear miserable (ver. 21); only Jehovah appears 
glorious. Where deserved punishment comes 
over them, righteousness appears before Jehovah : 
they exhibit themselves as worthy of reproach, 
obliged to reproach themselves because of their 
faithlessness ; Jehovah ananifests Himself as holy, 
but, at the same time, as their God (ver. 22), 
faithful in pity as in judgment, who will tum 
aside their misery (ver. 25). Their reproach and 
all their unfaithfulness must burden them so 
much the more from the very fact that they dwell 
securely, etc. Comp. on ch. xxviii. 25, 26, 
xxxiv. 28. This humbling grace is the objective 
practical proof of Jehovah’s jealousy over them, 
which Ver. 27, stretching back beyond ver. 26h, 
and casting a glance at their desire during the 
present state of exile, follows out farther. [Hitzig, 
who reads 4p¥9}, translates: ‘‘and they shall for- 


Only they ap- 


get their reproach,” which they have hitherto 
borne. It has also been proposed to translate : 
they shall ‘‘ take away,” @.e. expiate, etc. Ewald 
would admit the rendering: ‘‘ they bear,” if we 


were to read bo» for bs nis and so he too 


translates: ‘‘that they may forget their shame,” 
etc., and assumes a play of words, because ‘‘in 
fact the whole is a play of words upon the Chal- 
deans.” —pnawa has been understood by others, 


e.g. Grotius: ‘‘when they dwelt.”] For the 
rest, comp. as to ver. 27, ch. xxxviil. 8, xxxvii. 
21, xxxvi. 23 sq., xx. 41.—Ver. 28 (ver. 22).— 


Ewald wrests sidan, ete. into its direct oppo- 
site, for, reading 1D instead of Oe, he now finds 


the sense to he: ‘“‘in that I caused them to re- 
turn from among the heathen.” The context 
certainly does not compel him to this. On the 
contrary, it suggests the significant ptrallel : 


by, Sy. —Ch. xxii. 21.—"7)'Mjx, comp. ch. vi. 8, 


xii 16. Hengstenberg observes on this: ‘‘ after 
the fall of the Chaldean monarchy, access to their 
native land was free to all Israel, and those who 
voluntarily remained yet had in Canaan their 
home, and in the temple at Jerusalem their 
spiritual dwelling-place.”—Ver. 29. Comp. vers. 
23, 24. A promise of never-failing grace on ac- 
count of (nix, “‘ because ”) God’s having poured 


out His Spirit, where formerly His ‘‘fury,” ¢.y * 
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ch. xiv. 19, xxii. 22; comp. on ch, xxxvi. 27 ; 
but here more significant, as perhaps Dw indi- 
=e 


cates. Ewald remarks on the ‘‘ebullient lan- 
guage,” although he expounds the outpouring of 
the Spirit to this effect : that Israel, “‘just because 
including in it from of old the Divine Spirit, is 
the indefeasible foundation of the true Church.” 
Comp. Isa. xxxii. 15, 16, xliv. 3; Joel ii. 28 
(ch, iii. 1 sq.). ScumrepEr: ‘‘Spoken in anti- 
cipation of the time which the Lord promises. 
And the Lord, through Jesus after His glorifica- 
tion, actually poured out the Spirit in Jerusalem, 
according to His promise. But the house of 
Israel would not; and is the spiritual Israel of 
Christendom more thankful to God ?” 


AppITIONAL Norse ON CH. XXXVIII., XXXIX. 


[Ezekiel’s object in the chapters before us was, 
‘*through the Spirit, to present a picture of what 
might be expected in the last scenes of the world’s 
history; and according to the native bent and 
constitution of his mind, the picture must be 
lifelike. Not only must it be formed of the 
materials of existing relations, but it must be 
formed into a perspective with manifold and in- 
tricate details; yet so constructed and arranged, 
that while nothing but the most superficial eye 
could look for a literal realization, the great 
truths and prospects embodied in it should be 
patent to the view of all. What, then, are 
these? Let it be remembered at what point it is 
in Ezekiel’s prospective exhibitions that this pro- 
phecy is brought in. He has already represented 
the covenant-people as recovered from all their 
existing troubles, and made victorious over all 
their surrounding enemies. The best in the past 
has again revived in their experience, freed even 
from its former imperfections, and secured against 
its ever-recurring evils. For the new David, the 
all-perfect and continually-abiding Shepherd, 
presides over them, and at once prevents the out- 
breaking of internal disorders, and shields them 
from the attacks of hostile neighbours. All 
around, therefore, is peace and quietness; the 
old enemies vanish from the field; Israel dwells 
securely in his habitation. But let it not be 
supposed that the conflict is over, and that the 
victory is finally won. It is a world-wide do- 
minion which this David is destined to wield, 
and the kingdom of righteousness and peace 
established at the centre must expand and grow 
till it embrace the entire circumference of the 
globe. But will Satan yield his empire without 
a struggle? Will he not rather, when he sees 
the kingdom of God taking firmer root and rising 
to a higher elevation, seek to effect its dismem- 
berment or its downfall, by stirring up in hostile 
array against it the multitudinous and gigantic 
forces that lie scattered in the extremities of the 
earth ? Assuredly he will do so; and God also 
will direct events into this channel, in order to 
break effectually the power of the adversary, and 
secure the diffusion of Jehovah’s truth and the 
glory of His name to the remotest regions. A 
conflict, therefore, must ensue between the em- 
battled forces of heathenism, gathered out of 
their far-distant territories, and the nation that 
holds the truth of God. But the issue is certain. 
For God's people being now holiness to Him, He 
sannot but fight with them and give success to 
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their endeavours. So that the arm of heathenism _ 
shall be completely broken. Its mightiest efforts 
only end in the more signal display of its own 
weakness, as compared with the truth and cause 
of God; and the name of God as the Holy One 
of Israel is magnified and feared to the utmost 
bounds of the earth. 

‘‘Such is the general course and issue of things 
as marked out in this prophecy, under the form 
and aspect of what belonged to the Old Covenant, 
and its relation to the world as then existing. 
But stripping the vision of this merely temporary 
and imperfect exterior, since now the higher 
objects and relations of the New Covenant have 
come, we find in the prophecy the following 
series of important and salutary truths. 1. In 
the first place, while the appearance of the new 
David to take the rule and presidency over God's 
heritage would have the effect of setting His 
people free from the old troubles and dangers 
which had hitherto assailed them, and laying 
sure and broad the foundations of their peace, it 
should be very far from securing them against all 
future conflicts with evil. It would rather tend 
to call up other adversaries, and enlarge the field 
of conflict, so as to make it embrace the most 
distant and barbarous regions of the earth. For 
the whole earth is Christ’s heritage, and sooner 
or later it must come to an issue between the 
adherents of His cause and the children of error 
and corruption. Though the latter might have 
no thought of interfering witk the affairs of 
Christ’s kingdom, and would rather wish to pur- 
sue their own courses undisturbed (see on xxxviii. 
4), yet the Lord will not permit them to do so. 
He must bring the light of heaven into contact 
with their darkness ; so as to necessitate a trial 
of strength between the powers of evil working in 
them, and the truth and grace of God as dis- 
played in the kingdom of Christ. 2. From the 
very nature of the ease, this trial would fall to 
be made on a very large scale, and with most 
gigantic resources ; for the battlefield now is the 
world to its farthest extremities, and the ques- 
tion to be practically determined is, whether 
God’s truth or man’s sin is to have possession of 
the field. So that all preceding contests should 
appear small, and vanish out of sight, in com- 
parison of this last great struggle, in which the 
world’s destiny was to be decided for good or 
evil. Hence it seemed, in the distance, as if not 
thousands, as formerly, but myriads upon 
myriads, numbers without number, were to stand 
here in battle array. 3. Though .the odds in 
this conflict could not but appear beforehand 
very great against the people and cause of Christ, 
yet the result should be entirely on their side ; 
and simply because with them is the truth and 
the might of Jehovah. Had it been only carnal 
resources that were to be brought into play on 
either side, victory must inevitably have been 
with those whose numbers were so overwhelm- 
ingly great. But these being only flesh, and not 
spirit, they -must fall before the omnipotent 
energy of the living God, who can make His 
people more than conquerors over all that ig 
against them, And so in this mighty conflict, 
in which all that the powers of darkness could 
muster from the world was to stand, as it were, 
front to front with the people of God, there wera 
to be found remaining only, on the part of the 
adversaries, the signs of defeat and ruin. 4 
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uastly, as all originated in the claim of Messiah 
and His truth to the entire possession of the 
world, so the whole is represented as ending in 
the complete establishment of the claim. The 
kingdom through every region of the earth 
becomes the Lord’s. He is now universally 
known and sanctified as the God of truth and 
holiness. It is understood at last, that it was 
His zeal for the interests of righteousness which 
led Him to chastise in former times His own 
professing people ; and that the same now has 
induced Him to render them triumphant over 
every form and agency of evil. And now, all 
counter rule and authority being put down, all 
disturbing elements finally hushed to rest, the 
prospect stretches out before the Church of 
eternal peace and blessedness, in what have at 
length become the new heavens and the new 
zarth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

‘*It may still, perhaps, seem strange to some, 
if this be the real meaning and import of the 
vision, that the prophet should have presented it 
under the aspect of a single individual gathering 
immense forces from particular regions, and at 
the head of these fighting in single conflict, and 
falling on the land of Israel. They may feel it 
difficult to believe that a form so concrete and 
fully developed should have been adopted, if 
nothing more local and specific had been in- 
tended. But let such persons look back to other 
portions of this book, especially to what is 
written of the king of Tyre in ch. xxviii. (which 
in form, perhaps, most nearly resembles the pro- 
phecy before us), and judge from the shape and 
aspect there given to the past, whether it is not 
in perfect accordance with the ascertained charac- 
teristics of Ezekiel’s style to find him giving 
here such a detailed and fieshly appearance to 
the future. There Tyre is not only viewed as 
personified in her political head, but that head is 
represented as passing through all the experiences 
of the best and highest of humanity. It is, as 
we showed, a histurical parable, in which every 
feature is admirably chosen, and pregnant with 
meaning, but all of an ideal and not a literal or 
prosaic kind. And what is the present vision, 
as now explained, but a prophetical parable, in 
which, again, every trait in the delineation is full 
of important meaning, only couched in the 
language of a symbolical representation? Surely 
we must concede to the prophet, what we would 
never think of withholding from a mere literary 
author, that he has a right to employ his own 
method ; and that the surest way of ascertaining 
this is to compare one part of his writings with 
another, so as to make the better known reflect 
light upon the less known—the delineations of 
the past upon the visions of the future. 

“At the same time, let us not be understood as 
declaring for certain that the delineation in this 
prophecy must have nothing to do with any par- 
ticular crisis or decisive moment in the Church’s 
history. It is perfectly possible that in this case, 
as in most others, there may be a culminating 
point, at which the spiritual controversy is to rise 
to a gigantic magnitude, and virtually range on 
either side all that is good and all that is evil in 
the world. It may be so; I see nothing against 
such a supposition in the nature of the prophecy; 
but I must add, I see nothing conclusively for 
it. For when we look back to the other prophecy 
just referred to, we find the work of judgment 
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represented as taking effect upon Tyre, precisely 
as if it were one individual that was concerned, 
and one brief period of his history; while still 
we know blow after blow was required, and even 
age after age, to carry forward and consummate 
the process. Perfectly similar, too, was the casa 
of Babylon, as described in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth chapters of Isaiah; it seems as if 
almost one act were to do the whole, yet how 
many instruments had a hand in it, and over 
how many centuries was the work of destruction 
spread! We see no necessity in the form of the 
representation, or in the nature of things, why it 
should be otherwise here; none, at least, why a 
different mode of reaching the result should be 
expected as certain. We believe that as the 
judgment of Tyre began wher the first breach 
was made in the walls by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
as the judgment of Babylon began when the 
Medes and Persians entered her two-leaved gates, 
so the controversy with Gog and his heathenish 
forces has been proceeding since Christ, the new 
Dayid, came to lay the everlasting foundations of 
His kingdom, and asserted His claim to the 
dominion of the earth as His purchased posses- 
sion. Every stroke that has been dealt since 
against the idolatry and corruption of the world 
is a part of that great conflict which the prophet 
in vision saw collected as into a single locality, 
and accomplished in a moment of time. He 
would thus more clearly assure us of the certainty 
of the result. And though, from the vast extent 
of the field, and the many imperfections that 
still cleave to the Church, there may be much 
delay and many partial reverses experienced in 
the process; though there may, too, at particular 
times, be more desperate struggles than usual 
between the powers of evil in the world and the 
confessors of the truth, when the controversy 
assumes a gigantic aspect, yet the prophecy is at 
all times proceeding onwards in its accomplish- 
ment. Let the Church therefore do her part, 
and be faithful to her calling. Let her grasp 
with a firm hand the banner of truth, and in all 
lands display it in the name of her risen Lord. 
And whichever way He may choose to finish and 
consummate the process,—whether by giving 
fresh impulses to the hearts of His people, and 
more signally blessing the work of their hands, 
or by shining forth in visible manifestations of 
His power and glory, such as may at once and 
for ever shame into confusion the adversaries of 
His tause and kingdom,—leaving this to Himself, 
to whom it properly belongs, let the blessed hope 
of a triumphant issue animate every Christian 
bosom, and nerve every Christian arm to main- 
tain the conflict, and do all that zeal and love 
can accomplish to hasten forward the final 
result.”—FAIRBAIRN’S Ezekiel, pp. 425-430.— 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. With our two chapters the prophecy of 
Ezekiel passes over to the apocalyptic (comp. 
Introd. pp. 19, 20. Comp. in general what is 
said by Lange in the introduction to the Revela- 
tion of St. John, p. 2.sq.). Characteristic apoca- 
lyptic features as to form and contents are per- 
ceptible, just as the very circumstance that the 
New Testament Apocalypse begins with the 
transition of ch. xxxvii. to ch. xxxviii., to borrow 
important (eschatological) elements for its closing 
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visions, must suggest something apocalyptic. 


The prophetic element, the element of doctrine’ 


and of application, still pervades ch. xxxviii., 
xxxix., but this element will subside, ch. xl. sq.; 
and our chapters, too, present tous and delineate 
a tableau of unity,—the impressive picture of a 
national expedition, a migration of nations, a 
battle of nations, and still more of God. Although 
contained in the word of prophecy (‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord”’), yet the description of the march of 
the army (ch. xxxviii.), and of its fearful over- 
throw in Israel (ch. xxxix.), assumes, as else- 
where, the appearance of a vision. Scene succeeds 
scene. The style is typical to such a degree, that 
what of historical from the past or present may 
here form the basis, assumes at once the form of 
pure symbols, whose idea stretches far beyond the 
Old Testament theocracy, and on to the end of 
time. The consummation of Israel shows itself 
as the consummation of the world. The contrast 
of the world to Israel is in our chapters not so 
much the traditional one of the heathen as opposed 
to the people of God, as coarse callousness, resein- 
bling Insensibility, in relation to the peace in 
which the royal priesthood, the people of the 
possession of an eternal covenant of Jehovah 
(ch. xxxvii. 26), delight themselves. Compare 
the impressions and utterances of Balaam in 
Num. xxiii, 9, 10, so very different from ch. 
Xxxvill. 11 sq.!| On the other hand, the impel- 
ling force to the savage irruption into the quiet- 
ness of such a people in the land is appropriately 
conceived, viz. on the one part, as divine com- 
pulsion of the Judge overruling to the end in 
view, it is high as heaven (but comp. ch. xxxviii. 
4 with xxxviii. 10 sq.); on the other part, as 
demoniac selfishness and worldly-mindedness, it 
is deep as hell. Considering the apocalyptic 
character of our two chapters, with which the re- 
mainder of the book of Ezekiel announges. itself, 
the suddenness of Gog’s appearance on the scene 
and also of his overthrow is worthy of observa- 
tion, reminding us of the év raze (Luke xviii. 8), 
and of the oft-repeated ray» of the Revelation of 
St. John, and also of the final completeness of the 
judgment and its execution. 

2. Hengstenberg has very justly observed: 
‘‘ We have here a good preparation for the exposi- 
tion of the vision of the new temple.’ But what 
he pronounces a specialty of Ezekiel,—how ‘‘ wide 
a space” is given by him to ‘painting,’ how 
“attentive” he is ‘‘to fill the imagination with 
holy figures,”—depends rather on the apocalyptic 
character of the prophecy regarding Gog. More- 
over, to confront the imagination of timidity with 
the imagination of faith, to pour forth light and 
comfort in opposition to thoughts despairing of 
the future, is precisely a mark of all apocalypse 
proper. Lange says beautifully and strikingly of 
apocalypses in this respect: ‘‘ As they have pro- 
ceeded from the divine quieting and comforting 
of a longing of the hearts of elect prophets, which 
flamed aloft in times of great oppression of the 
kingdom of God, so they are also designed to 
direct and guide, to comfort and calm, in the 
first place, the servants of God, and through 
them the Church, in times of similar and fresh 
oppression in the future—nay, even to change 
for them all tokens of terror into tokens of hope 
and promise.”’ 

3. In Hengstenberg’s interpretation, at all 
events, not only does the ‘so-called biblical 
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realisiu ” entirely disappear, to which, as he says, 
it so often happens to take the garb for the man,. 
but as the exposition has already incidental!y 
ind::ated, the nations named in ch. xxxviii., 
although in themselves historical, appear in the 
connection here as elements of an idea which is- 
summed up in the symbolic Gog of the land of. 
Magog, namely as the last outbreak of enmity 
against the kingdom of God. This symbolized 
idea is at all events also historical—nay, even: 
world-historical in the highest sense, or pertain- 
ing to the universal judgment. The world’s his- 
tory is theocratically determined by it, determined. 
by the kingdom of God finally developing itself 
into the consummation of humanity and the 
world. But Magog, Gomer, Meshech, Tubal, 
Sheba, Dedan, and Phut are as such no longer 
historically to be found. Of Cush Hengstenberg. 
asserts : that it is ‘‘a Christian people, and such 
a one as, according to recent experience, will: 
scarcely again attain to world-wide influence.” 

4, As Grotius and others, e.g. Jahn (Introd. ii.),. 
interpret of the days of the Maccabees and Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, so Luther found in our chapters- 
the Turk, who, even in the hymns and prayers of 
the Church, was for a long time firmly held to: 
be, together with the Pope, the chief enemy of. 
German Christianity. While individual Jewish 
expositors apply what is said sometimes to Rome, 
and sometimes interpret it of the Crusades, yet 
we find also in Shabb. exviii. 1; Berach. vii. 2 ; 
the Jerusalem Targum on Num. xi. 25; Deut. 
xxxiv. 2, Gog shifted iuto the times previous to: 
the Messiah, and the battle, in which the Messial 
annihilates Gog, discoursed of. Likewise, in 
reference to the Messianic kingdom, the Sibylline 
books speak of Gog and Magog, placing him in 
the farthest south of Egypt (see Hivernick, p. 
602). In the notices which the Koran makes of 
Dzu-Ikarnayn, i.e. Alexander the Great and his 
adventurous warlike expeditions (Sur. 18 and 21), 
Yagug and Magug are designated as mischief- 
makers on earth, and enclosed by an iron wall;. 
which, however, will be at last turned to dust, 
whereupon Gog and Magog break forth, and the 
universal judgment ensues. (SPRENGER: Das 
Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, ii. p. 474 
sq.) ‘* The fear of these northern nations,” says 
W. Menzel, ‘‘is very ancient, and has been justified. 
by the Scythian, and afterwards by the Hunnish- 
Mongolian warlike expeditions, which have already 
often overrun both Europe and Asia; and this 
Oriental popular tradition coincides (?) with the 
widespread German tradition of the armies of 
Charlemagne or Barbarossa sleeping in the moun- 
tain, which will burst forth at the end of the 
world, and conquer a new golden age.” 

5. Havernick adduces the following reasons for 
the interpretation of the time as the time of the 
completion of the kingdom of God. (1.) The- 
names, which do not so much indicate single 
nations then existing, as that we have to do with 
a “view of future new relations only starting from 
the present.” ‘* Whatever far remote, more or 
less known, national names can be named, the 
prophet collects here ; and specially mportant is. 
the free formation of the name Gog.” (2.) The 
connection with ch. xxxvi., xxxvii. represents the 
way prepared for the glorification and completion. 
of the theocracy ; the judgment over Edom (ch. 
xxxv.) is regarded as having taken place, im 
which old hereditary enemy, the enemies hitherte. 
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of the covenant-people appear judged in their 
immediate neighbourhood. It still remains, how- 
ever, ‘‘to marshal the entire (?) world-power in 
its sinful insurrection against God (?), and thus 
to perfect the salvation,” just as this idea lies at 
the foundation of the fourth, the Roman empire, 
rophesied by Daniel, the contemporary of Eze- 

iel (KusrB. Demonstr. Hv. ix. 3). (8.) The pro- 
phetic denunciation of heathen nations always 
regards them as representatives and supporters of 
definite ideas,—in Edom the hitherto antitheo- 
cratic tendency, in our prophecy the idea of future 
enmity as experienced by Israel in the completion 
of its salvation. (4.) The fulfilment is, in ch. 
Xxxvili. 8, 16, expressly placed in the latter days. 
(5.) The announcements of former prophets, re- 
ferred to in ch. xxxviii. 17, point to the judg- 
ment of the last day, just as also the prophet’s 

icture is made to conform with those models. 

6.) Lastly, the resumption of the subject in Rev. 
xx.—It tells particularly for the apocalyptic 
character of the representation given by Gog, that 
it is pervaded not only by reminiscences of Assy- 
rians and Chaldeans—of Edom only locally, in- 
deed (‘fon the mountains of Israel,” comp. on 
this point ch. xxxv. with ch. xxxvi.)—but also 
by presentiments of much later heathen powers. 
For it is quite in the apocalyptic way and man- 
ner always to present to us types stamped anew 
from history as it gravitates towards the end of 
the world. : 

6. In the Introduction, p. 19, the importance 
of Ezekiel’s position in the midst of the Babylo- 
nian world, and with that his acquaintance with 
foreign nations and their relations, have been 
adverted to. In Babylon, if anywhere, there was 
a standing-place for surveying the rolling waves 
of the sea of nations. The prediction-regarding 
Gog, peculiar to our prophet, will have to be con- 
ceived of as to its human side from his peculiar 
abode on such a watch-tower in the midst of the 
heathen. Philippson justly observes: ‘‘ We must 
remember that Ezekiel was placed in the midst of 
the inner-Asiatic world, and hence had opportu- 
nity of observing the great movements therein. 
Here, in the bosom of the nation] movements of 
Asia, it must have been clear to the prophet that 
these movements were far from having reached 
their end, that the dynasties would still change 
often, and that these concussions could not fail 
to affect also the countries on the Mediterranean.” 
At all events, although our prophecy is not the 
result of the incidental observations, the far- 
sighted political reflections, etc., of a gifted man, 
yet, as the magnificent architecture of Nebuchad- 
nezzar might furnish Ezekiel with views for ch. 
'xl. sq., so the fluctuating sea of nations, which he 
saw and heard of in Babylonia, may perhaps 
have furnished him with the colours in which he 
paints the figure of Gog and his bands. 

7. Our prophecy has been explained from the 
very natural question after ch. xxxvii. — will 
this peace of Israel continue always undisturbed ? 
will the relations of th. rest of the world take 
such a shape that Israel can remain in peace? 
So Philippson. ‘‘ The dogmatic idea of the pro- 
phecy,” says Hengstenberg, ‘‘is very simple : the 
community of God, renewed by His grace, will 
victoriously resist all the assaults of the world. 
This idea the prophet has here clothed with flesh 
and blood,” ete. The prophecy, then, is more or 
less a parable. We come back to this. ‘‘The 


starting-point,” continues Hengstenberg, ‘is the 
fear which penetrates the sick heart. What 
avails it, is the question that met the prcphet,, 
even if we recover, according to thy announce- 
ment, from the present catastrophe? The pre- 
dominance of the heathen still remains. Soon. 
shall we sink under another attack into perma- 
nent ruin. Against such desponding thoughts 
the prophet here offers comfort. He unites all 
the battles which the restored community has in 
future still to endure into one great battle, and 
makes this be decided by one glorious victory of 
the Lord and His people.” The latter is as arbi- 
trary as what has been said regarding the idea of 
the prophecy is general and superficial. Héaver- 
nick, connecting with ch. xxxvii,, says: ‘‘ How 
powerful that protection is which the Lord accords 
to the new glorified theocracy, is shown by its: 
new relation to the heathen world and its power. 
The holy people are truly an unassailable, inviol- 
able possession of their God. As such, Israel in 
its glory is the grandest, the most thorough vic- 
tory over the heathen world. Hence the future 
of Israel stands in the most striking contrast 
to its present. While heathendom is now an 
instrument in the hand of Jehovah for the chas- 
tisement and purification of Israel, then comes. 
the time when Israel’s destiny is fulfilled, namely, 
to execute the final judgment on heathendom. 
In it is then revealed the completion of the victory 
of the kingdom of God over the heathen world- 
power.” However much of what has been said is 
right and proper, yet the reason assigned by 
Havernick for ‘‘ this fundamental idea” is not 
quite satisfactory as he puts it, namely, that ‘God 
Himself occasions the battle (the last rallying of 
the power of heathendom to annihilate the king- 
of God), that His judgment may in it be revealed.” 
God, however, will judge only that which, whether 
in self-righteousness (Pharisaism), or in worlddi 

ness (Sadducism), has, by the rejection of His coun- 
sel of salvation in Christ, shown itself ripe for 
judgment. In connection with this subjective 
ripeness for judgment, we are reminded of the 
deceiving by Satan, Rev. xx. World, or heathen- 
dom without further qualification, is not the idea. 
of this so individual prophecy regarding Gog. 
Lange is entirely in the right when he doubts (Pos. 

Dogm. p. 1280) whether Gog and Magog represent. 
generally all the future enemies of the kingdom 
of God ; and he gives the hint to the understand-. 
ing of the chapters before us when he declares - 
‘* We must, however, think chiefly of the obscure 
residue of nations which has not come under the 
full operation of the kingdom of Christ, of bar- 
barous and haughty tribes.” 

[On the whole of this 7th section, compare the 
above Additional Note at the close of the Exege- 
tical Remarks.—W. F.] 

8. For the explanation of the prophecy before- 
us we have not to search after questions of this. 
or that kind put by Israel, which the prophet 
was bound to answer, as, indeed, nothing like this 
is intimated in the text (comp. in opposition on 
ch. xxxvii.); but Jehovah, in ch. xxxviii. and 
xxxix., simply sets the end clearly and truly 
before His people, at that time in Israel, and in 
this sense we have here zroxaavyus before us. If 
we want an inscription on the double picture in 
Ezekiel, ch. xxxvili. and xxxix., there is no more 
appropriate one than the saying of Christ in Matt. 
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3), when Gog and Magog (Rev. xx. 8) march ta 
battle upon the centre of the earth (ver. 9). ? 
9. Th® misconceptions of the traditional exegesia 


saying not understood in its apocalyptic signifi- 
cance. If we have to understand ch, xxxvii. in 
Christ, how much more free from doubt will the | | 
proper understanding be when the subject is again | in respect of the chapters before us, and the corre- 
referred to in such a manner at. the end of ch. | sponding passages in the Revelation of John, thus 
xxxix. And so Gog, etc. cannot mean heathen- | relate on the one hand to the appearance of Gog, 
ism, or heathenism in the last effects which it| and on the other to the position and state of the 
may produce, but must mean the obdurate world | true Israel, the Church of Christ, in the last days. 
as opposed to Christianity, the world which has | With respect to the latter, we have remarked cu 
remained farthest away from the spirit and frame | che idyllic picture in ch. xxxviii. ; comp. also tlt 
of Christianity as we find it described in Ezekiel; | exposition. Rev. xx. 9, by means of vo rAaqes, 
the most remote north as opposed to the central | ras yas (ch. xxxviii. 12) belonging here, points 
in this world (ch. xxxviii. 6, 15; comp. on ver. | with rapswBorn cay ayiay and sons 1 nycanuern 
12). That which has been maintained regarding | rather to ch. xl.—xlviil. (at least more to them 
the final stiffening down of our planet into ice, | than to Zech. xii. 7, 8), if these two Old Testament 
has its apocalyptic truth rather in respect of| theocratic designations of Israel are not ineant 
the definitive position of the human heart to| simply to denote the Church, the people of God, 
Christianity, as possibly our Lord also intimates | without any special reference. Yet, considering 
when He says, Matt. xxiv. 12: dia +o rAnduvdnvas| the reciprocal action between the unseen world 
ony dvowsay puynoeros h ayarn cov roarwy, Toa} and the seen, especially in the last days, wheu the 
finally developed egoism and worldliness, to a | transformation of the world is at hand and every- 
materialism ripe for judgment which can no longer | thing is prepared for it, any reflex whatever of the 
think of anything except plunder and robbery, | Church triumphant in heaven will unquestionably 
the ueporas 73 edixsas, as opposed to the ideal | affect its earthly compeer, the Church on earth, 
powers which gotomake upChristianity (righteous- | during the thousand years. If it holds true fo- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, Rom, | this time also that iwov yap ro rodirevua ty obou: 
xiv. 17), the community of God, the Lord’s | vs vrupys:, #2 od sq., according to Phil. ili. 2° 
people, appear—and this Ezekiel plainly pictures | sq., then something corresponding in the Churct 
out (comp. ch. xxxviii. 12 with ver. 11)—in its | on earth of the last days must run parallel to tha 
meaning and essence a high-flown ideal, which | life, the enthronement, the reigning with Christ 
men, after having at least ceased to persecute it, | of them who have overcome,—a ‘‘time of great 
partly because they purely ignore it, and partly | peace and festivity,” as Lange expresses it, an 
because they expect with scientific certitude its | ideality of life, shining so much the more brightly 
collapse, its death, after the manner of the vld|as the rest of mankind are under the sway of 
heathen religions (the vaca: ov), will have to | materialism, have become the slaves of enjoyment, 
take down from its height and simply crush with | and serve Mammon ; and if the judgment on the 
force. This, according to ch. xxxviii., is the | world will be realized in presence of the latter-day 
position of the world in the time of Gog. If the | community, yet on the other hand a time of final, 
*‘millennial kingdom” is to approximate to the | and perhaps ‘‘ most successful activity ” previous 
picture with which ch. xxxvii. closes, the concep- | to that may be reckoned upon; comp. in our 
tion of it will necessarily be very different from | prophet ch. xxxvii. 28, xxxvi. 36. As the Chal- 
what the imagination of many apocalypticists, still | dean world-power of Ezekiel’s time, with its ‘‘many 
adhering to the old Jewish sensuous tradition, | nations” (p93), out of which, in the first place, 
dreams it to be. But even in the locus classicus <i 
of the millennium, Rey. xx., the putting of Satan 
in chains is mentioned as the main point for the 
symbolical thousand years. The binding of him 
is the necessary preliminary of the millennial 
kingdom. If he is not to deceive the nations 
during this time, but after this does so again, then 
it is clear, even from that to which he afterwards 
deceives them, that his confinement is above all 
the cessation of war with violence, of violent com- 
bating of the community of God, just as also the 
immediately following vision of the witnesses unto 
blood (Rev. xx. 4) seems particularly to point in 
the same direction. Regarding the ‘‘fair reality 
of the kingdom in its.glorious manifestation,” the 
iSneay, certainly distinct from the ave{ncay (ver. 5), 
only tells us forcibly thus much in relation to a 
certain number, that they, given over, indeed, to 
death by the world, are in reality alive (comp. 
also John xi. 25 sq. with Rev. xx. 6); the 
‘thrones,’ however, and the ‘‘ judgment,” already 
express virtually the ‘‘ reigning as kings,” which 
is only more exactly defined by the expression ; 
*“with Christ,” and that as a reigning in heaven 
without any express reference to earth, to which 
the only reference mentioned is the binding of 
Satan. But this heavenly vision (ver. 4 sq.) is 
assuredly meant for comfort, as is the certainty of 
final victory (comp. moreover, sixpov xpover, ver. 



















Israel is gathered, ch. xxxviii. 38 (ver. 12, p43) 


is reproduced as Befvawy (Rey. xiv. 8, xvii. F 

XVili. 2), so also, as in Ezekiel from the passages 
cited, not only will ‘‘many nations” (Ezek. 
XXxvill. 16, 23) besides Gog and Magog have ta 
be supposed in the Revelation of John, but the 
binding also of Satan, ‘‘ that he should deceive 
the nations no more” (Rev. xx. 3), suggests the 
operation of the community of God upon them to 
bring them to the knowledge of Him. Nay, 
since Gog, brought up by Jehovah, like Balaam 
formerly, is in a position to view the people of 
peace assembled and encamped upon their hills— 
this view, which ¢an scarcely entice a nation sup- 
posed to be rude and barbarous but still simple, 
may symbolize to us a virtual mission, the latest 
missionary activity which the community of God 
on earth, as such, puts forth ; so that, alongside of 
the temptation which leads to being deceived by 
Satan through the besetting sin of Gog (ch. xxxviii. 
10 sq.), who is perfectly conscious of what his 
heart purposes and expresses in vers. 11, 12, we 
not only hear the ironical incitements of ver. 13, 
but above all the aspect of the community of God, 
virtually giving testimony everywhere of salvation 
and peace upon this earth, as it lives secure‘ly 
solely by faith in its King, without worldly pro- 
tection or power, is to be looked upon as a last 
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dispensation and expression of God’s long-suffer- 
ing and grace in relation to Gog, which he in his 
ripeness Yor judgment despises (comp. the exposi- 
tion). That Gog’s purpose and expedition are to 
be aimed directly against God is a feature at least 
foreign to Gog as drawn by Ezekiel, and has to be 
inferfted even in Rev. xx. 9; for the final attack is 
rather directly against the people of the Lord, 
and only indirectly against Himself, who, how- 
ever, manifests Himself from heaven in behalf of 
His people. 

10. Although the Reformation regained the 
knowledge of the truth, both as respects the su- 
preme authority, the word of God, and the founda- 
tion laid, namely, Christ, yet church life as church 
life was not reformed, but only the Caesar Pope 
succeeded to the Pope Pope. The episcopal power 
was given over to the hands of the State, and 
thereby the Church only sank into a new servi- 
tude, which was a purely secular one. This may 
well be called the ‘‘ Babylonish captivity” of 
the community of God. Pietism, however much 
it emphasized life in opposition to creed, fur- 
nished the theory for this, since its method is 
solely to influence and form the individual. Thus 
the Reformation made no breach with Byzan- 
tinism—it may be said that that was not the anti- 
thesis of the Reformers ; but they left it possible 
for the State also to become evangelical. As since 
the Reformation—i.e. the attempt of ecclesiastical 
reconstruction upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, in which Christ is the corner-stone— 
the modern sovereign-powers have come forward 
politically, as Ranke says, so since then, under 
the title of the gospel, a State-churchism has been 
more and more developed, which, when compared 
with the fundamental declaration of Christ re- 
garding His kingdom (John xviii. 36), is no less 
a caricature of the holy than is the Church-state. 
If the whore become wife (Rey. xvii.), who for- 
merly rode upon the beast, is finally to be de- 
stroyed by the beast, perhaps we are near to this 
point of time. The complete apocalyptic history of 
Antichristianism, however (Rey. xili.), sets also in 
prospect the case that the spirit of a fallen Chris- 
tianity, the false prophet, can be active, in the 
service of the political world-power, to bring 
about something of the form of a universal world- 
church, with legally social exclusiveness. The 
judgment of Antichristianism, as of pseudo-Chris- 
tianity (Rev. xix. 17 sq.), appears in relation to 
their adherents as a spiritual, moral destruction, 
namely, by the sword of Him who sits upon the 
white horse, and which goes out from His mouth; 
so that the Antichristian world, slain as with a 
sword by the word of Christ, which should have 
rescued them to life, now affords room for the 
enjoyment of peace and dominion to the quiet 
community of the latter days. If the description 
of the closing battle against Christ in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, borrowed from Ezek. xxxix. sq., 
consciously conforms itself to the description given 
there, that will intimate that it has an affinity 
with Gog’s final war against the Christian Church, 
that what begins with the Head has to be com- 
pleted with the members, but that the victory of 
the King with His army contains in it the assur- 
ance of victory for His people to the end. But 


does not the very fact that rude force like that of | 


Gog and his bands will bring about the conclu- 
sion of the development of Christian salvation 
for this world, also imply the corresponding recom- 








pense for the being sunk in materialism, in the 
common mock-reality of earthly things? And 
how, then, accordingly do the first heavens and 
the first earth pass away? It may farther te 
worth observing, for the social form of the world 
during the time previous to Gog’s making his 
appearance, that after the judgment in Rev. xix. 
17 sq. no ‘‘ kings of the earth” figure any more, 
that the Revelation of John significantly renews 
“*Gog and Magog” solely as national titles. The 
**social democracy” threatened for the future dis- 
cuss only materialistic themes, just as the science 
destitute of philosophy labours in a similar sphere. 
But the victory of Christianity, the absolutely 
religious truth, will always be on this earth only 
a spiritual victory. The victory that-overcame 
the world is our faith, 1 John v. 4. Comp. be- 
sides, John xviii. 36, which is called, in 1 Tim. 
vi. 18, the xadrn sporoyia rns miorews (ver. 12). 
The idea of a preliminary transformation of the 
world, even when put into a more real shape, as a 
mediating transition-period, conformable to the 
laws of life and to the development of life, re- 
mains, however, affected with a certain show, a 
mere display, the necessity of which is so much 
the more difficult to see, as Gog, notwithstanding, 
again comes up over it; and it would be much 
more in accordance with the moralo-theocratic 
law of the ripening of mankind for final judg- 
ment, that this ripening for judgment should fil] 
up its measure on the quiet community of God, 
which presents in opposition to the materialistic 
world and its spirit of the times nothing but its 
unique ideality in Christ and with Christ—this 
indevd in a purity and sanctity unsullied by any 
secularity and worldliness. Comp. ch. xxxvi. 38, 
xxxvii. 28, and the burying of Gog’s dead re- 
corded afterwards, ch. xxxix., in a way that tells 
for such a character. The church-idyl of Ezekiel 
in the chapters before us may be compared with 
the apostolic church of primitive Christianity. 
The first period and the last, when thus laid to- 
gether, form a circle. 

11. ‘‘ Neither as to letter or spirit was this pro- 
phecy fulfilled under the Old Covenant, and, more- 
over, many single passages of it are incapable of 
being understood in the literal sense. For ex- 
ample, when at the end of ch. xxxix. the Israelites 
are to be brought back from the lands of their 
enemies without a single one of them remaining 
behind, and that God poured out His Spirit on 
the house of Israel. As the kingdom promised in 
ch. xxxvi. is in this world, indeed, but not of this 
world, so the resurrection of the dead in ch. 
xxxvii. places itself under the saying of Christ, 
John vy. 25,” ete. (CuccErus). 

12. ‘*The enemies of the Old Covenant were 
curbed ; and those of the New, who will once more 
rise up against the kingdom of the Messiah, are, 
to the terror of the world, overthrown on the day 
of judgment, and the New Covenant solemnizes 
its final victory” (UMBREIT). 

13. The appearance of Gog shall be liable to no 
contingency, and its necessity for the consumma- 
tion of things is apparent, ch. xxxviil. 4, 8, 16, 
ete. That even evil intent only serves the cause 
of God’s kingdom is a fundamental view of Holy 
Seripture. 

14. From the symbolical style and character 
which pervades the chapters before us, a geogra- 
phical inquiry respecting the burial-place of Gog 
(ch. xxxix.) will be of little use. All the more 
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however, may such thoughts suggest themselves, 
as the contrast generally of the low ground, where 
Gog’s lofty purpose makes a grave for himself, with 
his going up on the mountains of Israel, and then 
also the contrast of these heights with their secu- 
rity and his grave, which secures against him, 
confines him. Gog’s grave in Israel, lying east of 
the sea, makes significant allusion to the sea, the 
apocalyptic term for the birthplace and cradle of 
the heathen nations; who, moreover, ought not to 
have found downfall and destruction in Israel, 
but, on the contrary, sunrise, to which they are 
described as coming virtually out of darkness and 
the shadow of death, from the farthest north. 
That Gog finds his grave in Israel is so much the 
more striking as Israel himself comes out of his 
grave in ch. xxxvil. { 

15. But still more significant is the closing 
verse of ch. xxxix., which refers back to ch. 
xxxvii. and xxxvi. What Israel is to be or to 
signify according to his idea, he becomes only 
through divine sanctification in the Spirit, whose 
final and full impartation, in contradistinction to 
all occasional and partial givings, is made plain, 
as pouring out upon the house of Israel. ‘‘ As 
the outpouring of the Spirit, according to the 
earlier announcements of the prophet himself and 
his predecessors, bears an essentially Messianic 
character, and is connected with the coming of 
the Good Shepherd of David’s line, on whom (Isa. 
xi. 1) the whole fulness of the Spirit rests” 
(Hernest.), so the predictions of the chapters be- 
fore us point to the course in the world of the 
Christian Church, which was founded by the out- 
pouring of the Divine Spivit, and may live in the 
certainty that not one soul destined to be gathered 
into it shall remain behind in the world, as its 
faith, its confession, is to rely with confidence on 
a grace which is eternal. 





HOMILETIC HINTS 
On Ch, xxxviii. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘The prophet evidently speaks of 
the last times. A good part of his sayings are 
riddles, which the fulfilment alone must solve and 
explain” (Bzru. Brs.).—‘‘The enemies of the 
Church are great, strong, and many ; but how- 
ever great their strength may be, it can effect 
nothing against the community of the Lord, for 
the Lord is its protection, 2 Chron. xxxii. 7, 8”’ 
(Tus. Brs.).—‘‘ The Christian Church never 
remains unmolested, but is always persecuted by 
internal and external enemies, or otherwise 
plagued with crosses, tribulations, and adversi- 
ties of all kinds, 2 Tim. iii. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 
19” (W.).—‘*The adversity which befalls the 
Church of God does not befall her accidentally, 
but according to the divine counsel and will, 
Rev. ii, 9, 10” (SrarKE).—‘‘ Gog is so briefly 
mentioned in Rey. xx. according to the economy 
of Holy Scripture, because here so fully ” 
(RicHTER).—Gog is not the Antichrist (the 
beast), nor yet the pseudo-Christ (the false pro- 
phet), but the anti-Israel of the latter days. 
The last attack on the community of God, in 
contempt of its mission of peace and salvation, 
from self-confidence and worldliness.—Ver. 3. 
“He will, however, be of kindred disposition 
with Antichrist, a circumstance which is to be 
observed, and which at the same time explains 
why the Lord is so angry at him” (Brru. Brs.). 
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—Ver. 4. ‘“‘ He means to march against .Jeliovah, 
but in reality Jehovah has him in tow: he must 
march whither He wills to his own destruction, 
as Pharaoh of old did not set aside the purposes 
of the God of Israel when he refused to let His 
people go, but acted so because Jehovah Himself 
had hardened his heart in order to hurl him te 
destruction” (HeNesr.).—Ver. 5 sq. “‘It is, 
however, of little moment to know whether the 
present nations and which of them are to be un 
derstood under those designations; for those 
ancient nations no longer exist separately, and 
the Holy Spirit intended to designate under this 
name generally only such peoples and nations as 
in the latter days lie outside of the sphere of the 
civilisation of the Church of Christ” (H#iM- 
HorrMann).—Ver. 7. The equipment even of 
His enemies is subject to God’s word.—‘“‘ The 
ungodly are bound with and to one another by 
the cord of malice” (STARCK).—Ver 8. A glance 
into the latter days of the Church ot God and of 
the world.—‘‘ Gog meant to visit the people of 
God. but in reality he is himself visited. It is 
very vonsolatory to the Church, that God not 
merely conquers her enemies, but that even their 
hostile undertaking is under His guidance, that 
they move neither hand nor foot except at His 
command” (Hrnest.).—‘‘ Thus God visits in 
grace and also in wrath” (Srarck).—‘‘ The 
Church is thus described: from her persecu- 
tions, according to her calling, as the fulfilment 
of Israel, from her devastation by Antichrist, be- 
cause of her separation from the world, according 
to her rest in God” (Cocc.).—Ver 9. In the 
world we have anguish to the end; before we 
expect it, a tempest arises, and heaven and earth 
appear to be hid from our eyes. Our security is 
peace with God: Christians wish, indeed, peace 
with all men, but the world keeps no peace with 
them. Such is its turbulence that it has no rest, 
such its darkness that it would like to shut out 
all light ; even God is not to be our lamp.—‘‘ If 
great armies resemble clouds, how soon can a 
wind disperse them ! 2 Kings xix. 35” (STARKE). 

Ver. 10. ‘*Thus God is a heart-searcher, He 
knows the evil purpose in the man himself ”— 
(STARCK).—Ver. 11. What a confession from the 
mouth of an enemy! for the Church and against 
himself.— Ver. 12. How good it is to possess the 
goods which cannot be stolen,—the joy, for 
example, which no one shall take from us!—Te 
the end the world seeks only the temporal, the 
earthly.—Ver. 14. It is bad when we observe only 
when it is too late.-—Ver. 15 sq. That is already 
the victory when God says, It is My people that ye 
seek to injure.—‘‘ Yea, all things revolve around 
the community of God on earth; hell must assail 
it, and yet suffer shipwreck on the faith of the 
true confessors. Therefore we ought simply te 
keep God’s word pure, and not to care about the 
great multitude ” (Dimpricu).—Ver. 17. Every- 
thing has been told before ; they who hold to the 
word have to fear no surprises.—Ver. 18 sq. 
“‘Fury is the glow which bursts forth in the 
breathing of wrath. The wrath of God is the 
holy jealousy with which He, for the protection 
of His kingdom, the kingdom of peace, dashes 
down the wicked ; and this wrath of eternal pro 
tecting love is fearful” (ScHMIEDER). 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncia stricte discussurus, 
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“Even the saints will tremble, but with adora- 
tion and hope. Comp. Ps, xlvi. ” (ScHMIEDER). 
—Ver. 21. Even the sword is the Lord’s servant, 
which He needs only to call for and it comes at 
His word.—How one may become the sword of 
another !—‘‘ When God determines to inflict His 
judgments, the best friends must become the 
worst enemies, that one may receive from the other 
the merited reward, Judg. vii. 22” (SrarKr). 
—-Ver. 23. The conclusion is, that the result of 
everything is to magnify and sanctify God. We 
sught, therefore, to begin all our affairs with God. 





On Ch. xxxix. 


Ver, 1 sq. God does not mislay the address of 
His enemies. As Jerusalem, so also Gog and his 
company stand always before Him.—Him whom 
God makes to go up, He is also able in due time 
to make come down.—Ver. 4 sq. ‘‘ By the moun- 
tains of Israel, where Gog is to be slain, we must 
not understand the mountains near Jerusalem, 
but the Christian churches in various lands ; he 
shall fall under the Christians” (HEIm-HorFr.). 
—Ver. 6. The fire of God upon sympathies with 
evil.—The far-reaching effect of divine judgment. 
—Ver. 9 sq. ‘‘ We see from this that outward 
force, whether rude or refined, does not furnish 
the measure for great and little with regard to 
religion” (LUTHER).—God prepares a way of 
escape for His own people from even the most 
terrible terrors.—All] things must serve the God 
of love.—The fire of Christianity at last comes 
over all the weapons of this world. They then 
warn instead of injuring.—‘‘ These weapons are 
im appropriate figure of earthly things, of which 
the enemies of the kingdom of God boast as of 
their weapons” (Starck).—If God is our shield, 
then it is seen what becomes of all the shields of 
men, long and short. Let not yourself be covered 
and screened by the world! Happy is he who 
enjoys and confides in the protection of God.— 
See there what is the value of human armour, 
what trust is to be put in it, what fear we are to 
have or rather not to have for it.—The world 
with its pomp and power after all exists only to 
furnish fuel for the children of God.—Thus the 
godly man finally gains the upper hand, however 
long and strongly the ungodly have behaved 

roudly.—Ver. 11. Like Gog, many a one finds 
fis grave where he least expected it.—Gog 
thought of obtaining prey, but by no means a 

rave.—The grave, a quiet answer to so many 
loud questions, the echo to so many and various 
forms of: I will!—Here the proudest and most 
foaming waves will subside.—Masters cease at 
the brink of the grave ; the continuation follows 
—that is to say, rottenness, horror, judgment of 
survivors on the dead, to say nothing of the 
judgment of God, who has from the beginning 
had the same decision regarding them. 

Ver. 12 sq. The burial of the world, daily to 
carry out denial of self and the world.—‘‘ Men 
often take great pains to put away bodily un- 
cleanness: would that they were equally careful 
to purge themselves from all pollution of spirit ! 
2 Cor. v. 17, 18” (STarKu).—‘‘Teacher and 
preacher are for this purpose, that they may 
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point out what sin and uncleanness is to be found 
in a church and in every individual member of 
it. Oh that so many would not so much forget 
their office! Isa. lviii. 1” (SrarKE).—Ver. 16 sq. 
The world, the city of the dead, Hamonah.— 
What a stillness of death after the bustle of so 
many departing things and departed men !— 
**The enemies of the Church leave after ther 
oy a shameful name behind them, Ac‘s xii.” 

-) 

Ver. 17 sq. ‘‘A communion ; the commu- 
nicants are here the wild beasts and birds” 
(HxEnest.).—The fearful irony of the service of 
the sanctuary on every worldly interest, even the 
highest.—What an end, after such a beginning! 
The beginning was, Israel should falla prey to 
Gog ; now the end is, that Gog lies there a prey 
to the very beasts of the field.—Ver. 21. ‘‘ Let 
us not be blind and stupid spectators of the acts 
of God, but let us lift up our hearts, and celebrate 
the goodness and power of God” (Srarck),— 
The punishing hand of God on others is, in a cer- 
tain sense, laid on us also; He takes hold of us 
when He crushes others.—Ver. 22. God for us 
and with us, God our God! the blessed know- 
ledge in Israel henceforth and for ever, Ps. exliv. 
15.—The doxology of the Lord’s Prayer.—Ver. 
23 sq. Our transgressions, the key to our fre- 
quently so dark experience on earth.—Our acts of 
unfaithfulness bring us into manifold miseries, 
but God is faithful.—By the punishment of God’s 
people the world shall know the misery of sin as 
well as the righteousness—so much the more 
threatening for it—of the Holy One of Israel.— 
““The beginning is made with the house of God, 
the end with the world” (HAv.).—The apostasy 
in Christendom makes the world apparently so 
powerful.—Ver. 25 sq. ‘‘ After chastisement, be- 
lievers again find grace—not, however, because of 
their goodness, but for the sake of Christ, Ps. evi. 
47” (W.).—The jealousy of God in His compassion. 
—‘‘ When sin is rightly acknowledged, it brings 
men to shame and repentance, Luke xviii. 13” 
(SrarKE).—The knowledge of sin makes heavy- 
laden sinners; but grace experienced humbles 
still more than punishment can do.—The security 
of the humbled ; the security of those who think 
that they stand; the security of the children of 
this world.—We men are well able to bring our- 
selves into distress and sorrow of heart, but only 
God’s love is able to bring us out again. — ‘‘ There 
is, however, no sorrow which God could not pre- 
vent” (STarcK).—The salvation of Israel, a ser- 
mon to the heathen of God’s compassion and holi- 
ness alike. Hallowed be Thy name, and Thy 
kingdom come, stand side by side in the Lord’s 
Prayer.—Ver. 28. Not one of the elect shall 
remain behind in the world.—Ver. 29. Grace as 
eternal grace and grace for me is the seal of the 
Holy Spirit.—Thus believers are kept by the 
power of God to a salvation which is ready to ke 
revealed in the last time, 1 Pet. i. 5.—Israel, the 
true, the people of the Spirit.—The outpouring 
of the Spirit of Jehovah is the end of all the ways 
which He has gone with Israel in anger and com- 
passion, and the consummation of Israel in the 
Christian Church. 
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EZEKIEL. 


5. THE Ciosine VISION: OF THE GLORY OF JEHOVAH’S Kinepom (Ch. xl.-xlviii.). 


(1.) The Temple and its Service (Ch. xl.-xlvi.). 


Cuap. XL. 1. In the five and twentieth year of our captivity, in the beginning of the 
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year, on the tenth of the month, in the fourteenth year after the city was 
smitten, in the selfsame day, the hand of Jehovah was upon me [came over me], 
and He brought me thither: In visions of God brought He me to the land 
of Israel, and made me rest [set me down] beside [on] a very high mountain, and 
on [over] it [was, rose up] a city-like building to the south. And He brought me 
thither, and, behold, a man whose appearance was as the appearance ot brass, 
and a line of flax in his hand, and a measuring rod ; and he stood in the gate. 
And theman said to me, Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with 
thine ears, and apply thine heart to all that.I show thee, for in order to let 
thee see it wert [ur] thou brought hither; declare all that thou seest to the 
house of Israel.’ And behold a wall outside the house round about, and in the 
man’s hand the measuring rod of six cubits by [measured by] the cubit and an 
handbreadth ; and he measured the breadth of the building one rod, and the 
height one rod. And he came to the gate which looketh towards the east, 
and went up on its steps, and measured the threshold of the gate—one rod 
broad, even one threshold one rod broad: And the chamber [the guardroom]} 
one rod long and one rod broad ; and between the chambers five cubits ; and 
the threshold of the gate beside the porch of the gate within, one rod. And 
he measured the porch of the gate within, one rod. And he measured the 
porch of the gate, eight cubits ; and its pillars [literany, its pilla , 4. one vy une], two 
cubits ; and the porch of the gate [was, or, thus was the porch of the gate] within. And 
the chambers of the gate towards the east [hterally, the way of theea-t] were three 
on this side, and three on that ; the three of them of one measure ; and the 
pillars on this side and on that were of one measure. And he measured the 
breadth of the opening of the gate, ten cubits ; the length [heignt] of the gate, 
thirteen cubits. And a barrier was before the chambers [guardrooms], one cubit 
[on this side], and one cubit the barrier on that side ; and the chamber six cubits 
on this side, and six cubits on that. And he measured the gate from the roof 
of the chamber to its roof, the breadth five and twenty cubits, opening against 
opening [door aganst door]. And he made the pillars (ver. 9) sixty cubits, and at 
the pillars [hiter.ny. at tne pillar] was the court round and round the gate. And 
from the front of the entrance-gate to the front of the porch of the inner gate, 
fifty cubits. And closed windows were in the chambers [guararooms] and in their 
pillars within the gate round and round, and likewise in the wall-projections, and 
there were windows round and round inward ; and on the pillars [hiterany, the pillar], 
palms. And he brought me to the outer court, and behold apartments [cents] 
and a stone pavement [Mosaic], made for the court round about ; thirty apart- 
ments by the pavement. And the pavement was by the side of the gates, 
exactly the length of the gates, [namely] the lower pavement. And he mea- 
sured the breadth from the front of the gate of the lower [paverent] to the front 
of the inner court from without, a hundred cubits; the east and the north. 
And the gate which was towards the north on the outer ccurt he measured 
in its length and its breadth. And its chambers [guararooms], three on this 
side and three on that, and its pillars and its wall-projections ; it was after the 
measure of the first [former] gate, fifty cubits its length, and the breadth five 
and twenty cubits. And its windows and its wall-projections and its palms 
were after the measure of the gate that is towards the east, and they shall 
ascend [one goes up on them] by seven steps, and its wall-projections are before them. 
And [there was] a gate to the inner court opposite that to the north and to the 
east ; and he measured from gate to gate a hundred cubits. And he brought 
me towards the south, and behold a gate towards the south, and he measured 
its pillars and its wall-projections by those measures. And there were Wilt 
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dows to it and to its wall-projections round about, like those windows ; fifty 
cubits the length, and the breadth five and twenty cubits. And its ascent 
had seven steps, and its wall-projections before them; and there were palms 
to it, one on this side and one on that at its pillars. And there was a gate to 
the inner court towards the south, and he measured from that gate to the gate 
towards the south, a hundred cubits. And he brought me to the inner court 
into the south gate [through the south gate], and he measured the south gate after 
those measures; And its chambers and its pillars and its wall-projections 
after those measures. And its windows [were] to it and to its wall-projections 
round about ; fifty cubits the length, and the breadth five and twenty cubits. 
And wall-projections round about, the length five and twenty cubits, and the 
breadth five cubits. And its wall-projections were towards the outer court ; 
and palms on its pillars, and eight steps [were] its steps. And he brought me 
to the inner court towards the east, and measured the gate after those mea- 
sures; And its chambers and its pillars and its wall-projections after those 
measures. And [there were] windows to it and to its wall-projections round 
about ; fifty cubits the length, and the breadth five and twenty cubits. And 
its wall-projections [were] towards the outer court, and palms on its pillars on 
this side and on that, and its steps eight steps. And he brought me to the 
north gate, and measured after those measures; Its chambers, its pillars, 
and its wall-projections and windows [wre] round about, fifty cubits the length, 
and the breadth five and twenty cubits. And its pillars were towards the 
outer court, and palms on its pillars on this side and on that, and its steps 
eight steps. Anda cell and its opening was by the pillars at. the gates ; there 
shall they wash the burnt-offering. And in the porch of the gate were two 
tables on this side and two tables on that side, to slay in relation to them 
[or, on them] the burnt-offering and the sin-offering and. the trespass-offering. 
And at the side without for him that goeth up, at the extreme of the gate 
towards the north, were two tables ; and at the other side, which [velongetn] to 
the porch of the gate, two tables. Four tables on this side and four tables 
on that, by the side of the gate; eight tables, on them will they slaughter. 
And four tables at the ascent [for the burnt-offering] of hewn stone, the length a 
cubit and a half, and the breadth a cubit and a half, and the height one cubit ; 
on them will they lay the instruments with which they will slay the burnt- 
offering and the slain-offering. And the double staples of a handbreadth were 
fastened on the house round and round [on the walls around the temple}; and on the 
tables is the flesh of the offering. And outside at the inner gate were cells for 
the singers in the inner court which was at the side of the north gate, and their 
front towards the south ; a part at the side of the east gate, fronting towards 
the north. And he said to me, This cell, whose front is towards the south, is 
for the priests that wait upon the charge [service] of the house; And the cell 
whose front is towards the north, for the priests that wait upon the charge of 
the altars ; these are the sons of Zadok, who of the sons of Levi draw near to 
Jehovah to minister to Him. And he measured the court; the length a hun- 
dred cubits and the breadth a hundred cubits, forming a square ; and the altar 
was before the house. And he brought me to the porch of the house, and 
measured the pillar of the porch, five cubits on this side and five cubits on 
that ; and the breadth of the gate, three cubits on this side and three cubits 
on that. The length of the porch was twenty cubits, and the breadth eleven 
cubits, and [that] at the steps by which they will go up to it; and there were 
posts by the pillars, one on this side and one on that. 
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EXEGEVICAL REMARKS, 


LireraATuRE.---In addition to Bottcher’s trea- ! 
tise, already mentioned in the Introduction, p. 
80, we have to mention: TuEnius, Proben altt. 
Schrifterkl. nach wissensch. Sprachforschung, 
Leipzig 1833; Baumer-Rincx, Des Propheten 
Heechiel Ansicht vom Tempel, Ludwigsburg 1858. 
Of the older authors: Virrinca, Aanleydinge 
tot het vechte Verstant, vte., and his defence 
agaiust, Cocceius, the son (Naeder Ondersoeck van 
het rechte Verstant van den Tempel Hzechiels) ; 
Srurm, Ssiagraphia Templi, etc., Leipzig 1694 ; 
and a little earlier: VILLALPANDUS (p. 29) ; and, 
in a ponderous monograph, Matra. Haren- 
REFFER, Templ. Hz., Tiibing. 1613.—Great dili- 
gence and acute combination distinguish K1IE- 
FOTH, whose second part treats entirely of the 
following chapters in 390 pages. —OxDER, in his 
Freye Untersuch. tiber einige BB. des Alten Testa- 
ments, Halle 1771, and L. VocEL, the editor of 
this treatise, and Corrop1 also in the anonymous 
treatise, Beleuchtung d. jiid. und chr. Bibel- 
kanons, have criticised away the following nine 
chapters from our prophet, ad capriciously attri- 
buted them to a Samaritan or a very late re- 
turned Jew ; for what they .s7e adduced upon 


. To Evpos anysis Swdtxn, xin dexa deve BxOuay— Vulg.: . 


. et octo gradibus ascendebatur .. . erant 


“grounds” has been already refuted by J. D. 
MicuHag.is, E1cHHORN, BERTHOLDT, and JAHN. 


Vers. 1-4. Hxordium—Introductory. 


As in ch. i., with which the divine mission of 
our prophet opens, so also in ch. xl. here, an 
exordium, stating the point of time, the condition 
of Ezekiel, the locality, as well as the first and 
immediate view which he got, introduces us ta 
what follows. 

Ver. 1. By the first date given: in the five and 
twentieth year of our (Introd. § 3) captivity, the 
reference back to ch. i. (comp. ver. 2) is still more 
express. According to Bunsen and Duncker, 573 
B.c. According to Schmieder, 574. According 
to Hitzig, 575. As to sense and meaning, this 
reference back to ch. i. implies on the one hand, 
that the glory of Jehovah solemnizes its consum- 
mation in the glory of His kingdom (Introd. § 5), 
and on the other, that the divine mission oj 
Ezekiel has now come to the close which befits its 
commencement. Ezekiel’s prophecy, ch. xxix. 17 
sq., is chronologically his last (comp. on it). 
‘The prophet has introduced it as an appendix 
to an earlier prophecy, in order to conalaa witl 
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this great vision of restoration, in contrast to the 
great opening vision of destruction’ (HENGsT.). 
According to J. H. Michaelis, we have to remem- 
ber in regard to the twenty-fifth year in Ezekiel 
here, that the Babylonish captivity of the Jews 
began in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, when 
Daniel and his companions were carried away, so 
that there were in all thirty-two years of exile to 
take into account. — Hitzig interprets pinay 


movin in the sense of ‘‘new year,” and regards 
REC 


the phrase : on the tenth of the month, as explana- 
tory, since he (as also Jewish tradition) takes it to 
be a year of jubilee (Lev. xxv. 9). The previous 
year must have been a sabbatic year ; such a year 
ended in the autumn of 575, and may have been 
a 49th year. The significant element in this co- 
incidence (on a day of atonement commencing a 
year of jubilee) would, moreover, still continue even 
if we should not be able, like Kliefoth, to speak 
of an ‘‘absolutely eschatological vision.” Rdak 
observes: ‘‘God let the prophet see the temple 
and the future freedom of Israel on the day of 
jubilee, because then servants become free, and 
on the day of atonement, because then the sins of 
Israel are forgiven.” If what is intended is the 
beginning of the civil year and the month Tisri, 
then, in order to that, this much later alteration 
of the beginning of the Hebrew year—the old 
Mosaic reckoning constantly prevails still in the 
post-exile Old Testament writings—must be 

rovyed to have been already in practice in Eze- 
kiel’s time ; to say nething of the fact that such a 
departure from the law in our prophet, with his 
specially priestly and other peculiarities of mind 
and spirit, is scarcely suitable, at least without 
more definite indication, even to the character of 
our chapter. For this reason Havernick, with 
the majority of expositors, holds to the commence- 
ment of the ecclesiastical year, and thus to the 
month Nisan, making the phrase: pytin wd. 


not found elsewhere in the Old Testament, look 
back to Ex. xii. 2 as a brief mode of expression 
for the full form there, and connecting the men- 
tion of the tenth day directly with Ex. xii. 8 
(on which day the lambs for the passover were set 
apart, SCHMIEDER). ‘‘It is the period when the 
preparation begins for the solemnization of the 
feast of the passover. To the prophet, inspired 
by the Spirit of God, the future shapes itself as 
the consummated glorification of the past, of the 
first history of development of the people of God ” 
(Hav.). ‘‘The month did not need to be stated 
more exactly ; from the words : In the beginning 
of the year, it was self-evident that the first 
month only could be intended. That the day is 
significant for the thing is confirmed by the em- 
phatic form: On the selfsame day. On the day 
when of old the passover was instituted in Egypt, 
and the people were brought as it were into the 
sacred precincts of the approaching redemption, 
the day on which the coming sealing afresh of 
God’s redeeming grace had thus for centuries been 
solemnly announced, along with the increased 
pain just on account of the cessation of these 
festivals, hope also must have arisen more 
strongly than at any other time, since God had 
given in the redemption of the olden time a 
pledge to His people. The day occurs elsewhere 
also as significant, e.g. the leading across Jordan, 
Josh. iv. 19, ete On the same day was the 
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entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, the inaugura- 
tion of His kingdom. The day was thus as signi- 
ficant here as the day of His resurrection in Rev, 
i, 10. How even in later times the popular hope 
of deliverance was connected with the passover 
aie ts from the release at the feast of a prisoner, 
who, in the eyes of the Jews, represented the 
people enslaved by the Romans” (HxEngsr.). 
Next to the captivity, the circumstance that 
the city was smitten, which points back to ch. 
Xxxilii. 21, forms the second element in fixing the 
date. It is a verbal reference to prepare us for 
understanding how the renewed divine mission of 
the prophet, in view of that accomplished act of 
judgment, would now, for the first time, fully open 
his mouth for the prophecy of God’s-compassions 
on His people. Atall events, the capture of Jeru- 
salem was the consummation of the misery of the 
Old Testament covenant-people, but with it was 
presented also the exactly corresponding back- 
ground for the consummation of Jehovah's glory 
in His kingdom in the world. And so, in this 
respect also, Ezekiel cannot, in conformity with 
his continuous mission as prophet of Jehovah's 
glory in the exile, withdraw more fully from the 
theatre of his activity. What the prophet had 
been obliged to announce regarding the wrath 
and judgment of God on Israel throughout ch. 
ii.-xxiv., has been all fulfilled,—God has made a 
tabula rasa; but the strictly fulfilled threaten- 
ing presents itself also as guarantee for the realiza- 
tion of the promise already wrapt up in it, which, 
in the transition portion of our book (ch, xxv.- 
xxxii., see Introd. § 5), prepared for itself a back- 
ground in the kingdoms of this world, in order 
with ch. xxxiii. to set forth in prospect with in- 
ereasing clearness and energy the purification, 
sanctification, restoration, and final victory of 
the new Israel, the Israel after the Spirit, over 
the world. What had been there prophesied in 
isolated instances of the future salvation be- 
comes now collected into a united whole, so that 
to all appearance, as if a separate book by itself 
began with ch. xl., our opening verses only con- 
firm more expressly that which already results 
from a reconsideration of the previous chapters. 
‘¢ Even in the first prophecy, in the rainbow which 
surrounds the appearance of the offended Deity,” 
says Hengstenberg, ‘“‘lies the germ of this last 
prophecy ;” and Hitzig says: ‘‘Not only ch. 
xxxiii.-xxxix., the previous section” (to which 
specially our prophecy forms the conclusion), 
** but Ezekiel’s prophecy in general, advances here 
also to internal completion.”—In the selfsame 
day; comp. ch. xxiv. 2.—Comp. ch. i. 3, xxxiii. 
22, xxxvil. 1. ‘‘Not merely a divine word, 
but he shall experience something” (K1iipr.).— 
Not directly, but certainly indirectly, there is also 
a reference to ch. viii. sq.; for although thither 
is explained from what precedes as the site of the 
smitten city, yet Jerusalem comes immediately 
just as in ch. viii. sq.—into consideration princi- 
pally as regards the temple. [Hiivernick finds in 
the thither the direction of the longing expressed. ] 
—Ver. 2. In visions of God; comp. on ch. i. 1. 
The state of Ezekiel.—Ch,. xxxvii. 1 — Now 
comes the locality of the vision, —in general : the 
land of Israel, and then, in what follows, the 
first and immediate view in particular. Against 


Kliefoth’s observation, correct in itself, that ON 
and by stand for each other in Ezekiel, we re 
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mark that here, however, occurring as they do| the known mediator of divine revelations, whora 


close together, they can hardly be otherwise than 
distinct. Ezekiel is, in the Spirit, set down at 
all events at the foot or the side of a mountain, 
which to him, looking up in vision, appears very 
high. Had Ezekiel heen ‘‘upon” it, he could 
have spoken more fitly of its size or breadth than 
of its height. First of all, the mountain, since 
it has to be taken in contrast with the smitten 
city, refers neither to Moriah nor Zion in par- 
ticular, but symbolizes generally the loftily 
situated Jerusalem (comp. ch. xvii. 22, 28); but 
that it appears very high points, above all, to a 
glorious restoration, and indicates spiritual eleva- 
tion, for which comp. Isa. ii. 2 (where the exalta- 
tion is immediately explained from the conscious- 
ness, the religious movement of the nations, and 
as no merely outward one); Zech. xiv. 9, 10, 16; 
Mic. iv. 1 (Rev. xxi. 10). This establishes in 
the outset the ideality of the further views vouch- 
safed to Ezekiel. Where the first vision (ch. i.) 
“exhibits in prospect anger and judgment,” the 
last exhibits in prospect ‘“‘the healing of the 
wounds.” There the prophet went against the 
dream of a God gracious to (self-righteous) sinners, 
and an immediately approaching future of salva- 
tion; here at the end, after that announcement 
has been made, he deals a last powerful blow 
against the second dangerous eneiny of God’s 
people, that has now come into the foreground,— 
the despair, which as effectually as the former 
false security leads away from treading the God- 
ordained path of repentance” (HENest.). That, 
however, which is made prominent for Jerusalem 
in general, and described as a city-like building, 
is, according to what follows, the temple. [Hav- 
ernick makes the prophet see from the mount of 
the temple, as the building in the south, the New 
Jerusalem (Heb. xii. 22), situated south of the 
mountain where the prophet stood, and conse- 
quently makes sanctuary and city to be at once 
announced as the two (?) main parts of the vision. 
According to Abarbanel, Ezekiel saw even the 
builders in the south building the city. Heng- 
stenberg finds in >)y the substitute for the 


smitten city (ver. 1), and the temple here, as 
also in Heb. xii., included in the city in the 
wider sense. The reverse is the correct view, as 
even Hengstenberg himself goes on to call the 
temple ‘‘the proper essence of the city,” ‘‘ the 
spiritual dwelling-place of the whole people.” 
His reference to ch. viii. concerning the central 
position of the temple is good.] Apart from the 
fact, observed also by Keil against Kliefoth, that 
the city is not thus described in ch. xlv. 6, xlviii. 
15 sq., 30 sq., everything is made clear by the 


distinction between Sy and by; to the prophet 


set down at the mountain, from Babylon, and 
hence coming from the north, the building on 
the mountain appears 93), that is, looking from 


the south (as in ch. xxi, 2 sq., Judea in general), 
which the axiavc of the Sept. (49319) renders 


quite correctly. _ 

Ver. 3. And He brought, etc. Resumption 
from ver. 1, after that the parenthesis ver. 2 
has treated of the lovality in general, and the 
first immediate view in particular. Now comes 
the vis on proper: And behold. The description : 
» man, the less excludes the angel of the Lord, 








even Hitzig accepts here, ‘‘since He is called 
‘Jehovah’ in ch. xliy. 2, 5,” as the comparison 
of his appearance: as the appearance of brass 
(see on ch. i. 5), seems to point to ch. i. (ver. 7), 
and*the line of flax to ch. ix. 2. Comp. gene 
rally what has been said on ch. ix. 2; also Zech. 
ii. 1 sq. (Matt. xvi. 18; Heb. xi. 16). The brass 
suggests to Hengstenberg : ‘‘solidity, durability, 
power of resistance,” which is so comforting to 
the Church of God, because its earthly representa- 
tives rather resemble soft wax. Hitzig, like the 
Sept., makes it denote a ‘brilliant appearance ;” 
Khefoth : ‘‘an ordinary angelus interpres”’ (Rev. 
xxi. 9). The brass not only removes the appear- 
ance from the human sphere, but also gives in 
the outset an idea of firmness, hence certainty, 
for everything which it will determine. For that 
the man has to measure is shown by his equip- 
ment, as that in its completeness denotes, accord- 
ing to Hengstenberg: ‘‘ building activity in 
general, in contrast to the instruments of de- 
struction (ch. ix. 1);” according to Havernick 
(BOrroHER), that it is: ‘‘ for the greater and the 
lesser measurements, — the line of flax more for the 
site ; the measuring rod more for the masonry ;” 
according to Kuinr.: ‘‘that he has much to 
measure of various descriptions.” HENGST., re- 
ferring to Rev. xxi. 15,-calls attention to the 
measuring rod as distinguished from a line of 
flax.—He stood in the (at the) gate. Hrrazic, 
correctly ; ‘‘ waiting for the new-comer.” Which 
gate, namely, of that which looked as a city-like 
building (ver. 2), therefore which temple-gate it 
was, is not particularized here. But as Ezekiel 
comes from the north, the first that met him was 
probably the north gate, from which the man 
escorts him to the east gate (ver. 6).—Ver. 4. 
The supposition is (ver. 2), that the building is 
already erected ; hence: behold with thine eyes. 
"hat he should ‘‘hear with his ears” gives pro- 
mise of oral explanation also, as, for example, 
ver. 45 sq. But because the expression of the 
building as to its proportions will be made known 
to the prophet specially by measuring, Ezekiel 
has ‘‘to apply his heart to all” that he will in 
this way obtain a sight of (all that I show thee), 
for through him Israel is to obtain knowledge of 
it (comp. Ex. xxv. 9). 


Ver. 5. The Enclosing Wall. 
As migin (“‘checking,” ‘keeping off”), the 


wall is a barrier against what might come from 
without (yan). It runs right round the 


house, and will thus in relation to it, that is, to 
the temple generally, symbolize the warding off 
of the profane, the unclean, the false; and not 
so much protection. Comp. ch. xlii. 20, and 
Ps. xv. The height, at least, to be mentioned 
immediately, is nothing particular in the way of 
protection. [Hav.: ‘‘In the former sanctuary 
such an enclosing wall appeared more arbitrary, 
a construction called forth by external cireum- 
stances. Here the wall is an essential con- 
stituent part. The Babylonian temples, tco, had 
their surrounding walls, but here is certainly a 
contrast to the colossal structures of the Baby: 
lonians. The wall on the east side in the later 
temple, begun by Solomon, was 300 cubits high 
at the lowest parts.”] [The wall ‘bears the 
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square form, as broad as it is high; but this 
being only twelve feet at the utmost, it was 
manifestly not designed to present, by its alti- 
tude, an imposing aspect, or by-its strength to 
constitute a bulwark of safety. In these respects 
it could not for a moment be compared with 
many of the moral erections which existed in 
antiquity, But as the Youndary-line between 
the sacred and the profane, which, being drawn 
by the hand of Ged, mast therefore remain free 
from all interference on the part of man, it is 
precisely such as might have been expected.” — 
FArrBAIRN’S Ezekiel.—W. F.] But the measur- 
ing begins with it, and so the measuring rod is 
here fixed at 6 cubits—the cubit, however, with 
the addition of a handbreadth (ch. xliii. 13), hence 
6 cubits and 6 handbreadths =1 rod. The mea- 
sure is accordingly greater than that of the 
usual rod of 6 cubits. Comp. 2 Chron. iii. 3, 
and Deut. iii. 11. A cubit measure found in the 
ruins of Memphis shows both measures, one of 
6 and one of 7 handbreadths. See a lengthened 
disquisition on Jewish measurement by J. D. 
Michaelis on our passage, p. 112 sq. [HENasT.: 
In the case of Solomon’s temple the former cubit, 
because then current, was the measure, hence 
it was the more needful to give the relation of 
the one to the other here. The greater cubit, 
which meets us first in Ezekiel, was probably 
borrowed in the exile from the Chaldeans. Keil 
assumes a shortening of the common cubit from 
the old Mosaic sacred cubit, which, he says, still 
formed the measure for Solomon’s temple, and 
will do so for the new temple likewise.] From 
this statement of a greater measure, we may pre- 
sume that what is to be measured is uncommon, 
magnificent, surpassing that which actually 
exists.—Inasmuch as by measuring the dimen- 
sion is made known as distinguished from the 
mere mass, we may say with Bahr that law and 
proportion, hence order, consequently the spiri- 
tual, the divine ideality, are displayed. This is 
what is expressed generally in the numbers 
oceurring here. But the very preponderance of 
the number six, in itself non-significant, forbids 
us to attach to them special significance. In 
this respect, also, Hengstenberg’s observation, 
that in order to get the significant number seven, 
it is necessary to revert to the cubit, which after 
the prophet’s explanation no longer comes into 
consideration, tells against Kliefoth. Moreover, 
“7p comes from ‘‘extending,” and serves here 


rather to elucidate in detail to the prophet that 
which he beholds as already completed work.— 
pan is the mason-work of the wall, the equality 


of which in breadth and height corresponds strik- 
ingly to the purpose assigned to it—to separate. 


Vers. 6-16. The Hast Gate. 


After the wall now follows in Ver. 6 the most 
noteworthy part of it, the gates, of which, as 
being ‘‘the chief,” as Hengstenberg supposes 
(‘because of the rising sun”), the east gate is 
described. It lay opposite the entrance into the 
sanctuary, and hence was the one among the 
gates which could first come into consideration 
with reference to the house in the narrower sense, 
in respect to which it is also several times ex- 
pressly defined in what follows. On the signifi- 
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cance of the gates of Kzekiel’s temple, comp. the 
Doctrinal Reflections on ch. xl-xlvi. The 
steps, seven in number, according to vers. 22, 26 
(SEpPT.), are the first thing observed about the 
gate. Since the man arrives at it by them, they 
can hardly be conceived of otherwise than as 
before, and not running into the gate; they 
show, moreover, that the court to which the east 
gate leads lies higher by these seven steps. 
Thus the ascent, an exaltation (Col. iii.), is con- 
joined with the separating character of the wall.— 
5D is a border or panel on the ground at the 





entrance, thus threshold; nothing can be made 
of ‘* projecting lower cornice” (Hitzic). As the 
threshold enters into the gate a rod-breadth, 
which is the breadth of the~wall, it fills up 
exactly the opening made by the gate in the 
wall.— nN 5|D mx) explains the threshold mea- 


sured as ‘‘one’”’ (Hiv. : only one, because so 
broad), that is, for the present, for a second fol- 
lows in addition, ver. 7; hence 4nx, in the sense 


Ofe insti 
Wernis nim} placed here, at the entrance into 


the gate, so simply as to explain itself, is the 
chamber which is wont to be in this place, the 
guardroom for the gate-watch (ch. xliv. 11). 
“‘An arrangement dating from David and Solo- 
mon; a sacred temple-guard was appointed to 
surround it” (HAv.). [FArRBAIRN: ‘“ Furnished, 
as the gates were, so amply with guard-chambers 
for those who should be charged with maintain- 
ing the sanctity of the house (ch. xliv. 11, 14), 
they were formed more especially with a view to 
the holiness, which must be the all-pervading 
characteristic of the place. It was imprintin 

on the architecture of this portion of the build- 
ings the solemn truth, ‘that there shall in no 
wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie’ (Rev. 
xxi. 27),—a truth which, in past times, partly 
from defective arrangements, partly from the 
wilful disregard of such as existed, had been 
most grievously suffered to fall into abeyance. 
But henceforth it must be made known to all 
that holiness becometh God’s house, and that 
they only who possess this shall be allowed to 
come and minister before Him.”—W. F.] Since 
the gate extends from the wall into the court, 
and Ezekiel has first to pass through to the end, 
the first thing determined is as to the guard 
room, of which, moreover, there were several 
(O'XAN),—the “‘length” (from east to west). 


and with that also the breadth, and in this way 
the form, that of a square.—It is to be under- 
stood that the intervening spaces also (the dis- 
tances from chamber to chamber) were measured 
as they went onward, and thus made clear to 
the prophet.—The conclusion is formed by the 
threshold of the gate, which, in distinction from 
the entrance one (ver. 6) of the same dimension, is 


named from the porch (oda or ody is vestibule 


or portico, often with pillars), into which the 
whole gate-building runs out, as the ¢°~ch and 
thereby this threshold is fixed with te:.+. <0 


the temple, that is, westward. buys indicaves 
that this threshold lay close to the porch, al- 
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joined 1t.—Ver. 8. The porch, because it opens 
the way to the court, is a principal part of the 

te, hence its lengthened description. The 
Sept. and Hitzig erase this verse on account of 
the dimension being different from that given in 
Ver. 9. Kliefoth finds given in ver. 8 the size of 
the porch in the light, the width of its inner 
space from east to west, namely, 6 cubits of 
Fzekiel’s measure (ver. 5). The width was 
naturally the same as that of the gate. Conse- 

uently the measurement given in ver. 9 would 
be that of the porch in the wider sense, including 
the projecting side-walls upon it (2 cubits) and 


the pvby fronting each other (ver. 10), and 
each 2 cubits thick. Soy, mostly plural, signi- 


fies that which is “firm,” ‘‘strong,” which can 
be a prop, can afford support. The signification 


of the verb 53x, ‘‘to be in front,” accepted by 
Kliefoth, is the derived one. The “Elim” 
(ordys) undoubtedly project, as observed, but in 


reality they are pillar-like props attached to the 
walls, to form sides and supports for doors and 
windows. And the porch, etc., forming a con- 
clusion; in connection with which Kliefoth 
directs attention to the n\an1, repeated for the 


third time, as marking the difference from the 
gates of the inner court (vers. 31, 34, 37). 

Ver. 10. A return to the ‘‘guardrooms of the 
east gate” (ver. 7). They are six in number, 
three on one side fronting three on the other, 
and all of the same size. [KLIEFOTH: 2 x 3 
watches at each of the three outer gates, and the 
same at the three inner gates, in all 3 x 12; 
“for God Himself will be the proper Guardian 
and Protector of this sanctuary of His people.”’] 


—The one measure spoken of the ordi on this 


occasion seems to refer to those mentioned in 
ver. 9. Kuter.: ‘‘the gate-pillars of the 
porch.” [Hengstenberg supposes ‘‘ pillars” one 
cubit thick, as in ver. 9 (?), standing in front of 
the walls at both sides of the guardrooms; others 
otherwise. ]—Ver. 11. The opening of the gate 
is its entire width, and along with the statement 
of its breadth there is given at the same time the 
still undetermined length of the two thresholds 
and the steps.—In distinction from the width, 
ayein (from 4yy, to make fast, to close, and 


so meaning literally; ‘‘closed place” [Schloss] 
—cognate to 77D) as such signifies the ward, 


wherefore the gate too is very suitably treated of 
here in the midst of the more exact description 
of the guardrooms (vers. 10, 12). (Comp. ch. 
xliv. 1 sq.) Viewed with respect to its opening, 
it opens the way to the court; as a gate it isa 
silent but stedfast guardian (comp. on ver. 48). 
—As every other interpretation hitherto at- 
tempted leads only to quite uncertain supposi- 
tions not contained in the text (roofed and open 
spaces, courtyards, and the like), the length of 
13 cubits here must mean the height. In itself, 
TH& signifies: what is extended in time and 


space, hence: what is long. When the breadth 
has been given already, the extension of the 
gate-barticade proper (the door) can scarcely be 
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conceived of otherwise than in height (comp. on 
ver. 15), and the guardrooms supply all tHfat is 
requisite to fix the length here. Length, there- 
fore, does not in general stand for height ; neither 
does the special application need to be explained 
from the circumstance that the door was lying 
when measured. [‘‘Tothe last number of perfec- 
tion, ten (dex, baplying that it takes into it the 
other numbers), is added the first number of per- 
fection, three,” Hnest.]—Ver. 12. In unison 
with the shutting character of the gate, the idea 
of the guardrooms is completed by the barrier 


(b3) of one cubit in breadth before each of 


them. As is evident from what follows, a 
mp has to be supplied between NX ADS and 


nnoscnps). ([Kurer.: ‘And the barrier on 


this side was a cubit, but the guardroom was 6 
cubits on this side and 6 cubits on that,” that 
is to say: the guardroom formed a square of 6 
cubits each side; but the barrier-space formed 
an oblong of 6 cubits in length before the guard- 
room, and 1 cubit in breadth; and the barrier- 
space was not taken from the space of the guard- 
room, which on the contrary remained a square 
of 6 cubits, but joined on before the guardroom. ] 
The statement that that which was guardroom 
(xnn, collective, generic) oceupied 6 cubits on 


either side, is here understood of the length, and 
hence is neither formally nor virtually (as KeriL) 
a repetition of ver. 7, but is made expressly for 
giving a clear notion of the barriers, namely, 
how they ran along the entire length of each 
guardroom. From this it follows that these 
guardrooms are niche-like cells, opening into 
the gate, and hence closed in by the barriers, 
and that when one cubit on each side is taken 
from the 10 cubits (ver. 11), the passage leading 
through is limited to 8 cubits. The barrier 
is hardly constructed in order that the watchman 
“*stepping out may look around right and left, 
and while doing so be protected against the too 
near approach of the people, and hindrance by 
them” (Hurzic); it lessens the available space 
in the thoroughfare, and thereby facilitates the 
control on both sides, and it protects the guard- 
room, which without it would stand entirely 
open, from those who wished to press into the 
court in this way through the doors to be men- 
tioned immediately. [Henestr.: ‘‘The arrange- 
ment supposes that there are impudent people 
among the entrants who wished to force an en- 
Sit not allowed to them; comp. Luke xiii. 

Ver. 13. The entire breadth of the gate-build- 
ings: 25 cubits, measured from the guardroom 
(NF, as ver. 12), as this is what has just been 


spoken of, and the guardrooms represent the 
greatest breadth. hus guardroom opposite 
guardroom, from roof to roof, from north to 
south, or vice versd, so that the whole breadth 
comes out. The explanation: mnB 339 nna, 


indicates an opening of the guardrooms out 
towards the court, for the barriers close them up 
towards the interior of the gate. This at the same 
time explains to us the measuring; for since 
there is only a barrier closing up on either side, 
there is a free view on both sides into the respec 
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tive guaidrooms to their openings (under the 
end of each roof) into the court, so the man 
needs not go out (as Kurer.) to determine the 
measure; moreover, And he measured will im- 
mediately (Ver. 14) pass over into; And he made! 
Accordingly, ver. 7 gave only the dimensions of 
the interior of the guardrooms in the light, 
whereas now the space of the outside walls (14 
cubits each, according to ver. 42) is included. 
{Hirzic: 53 is not the cover of a chamber, but 


its ridge = 3.] The barriers may be imagined 


as situated in the gateway, but also as in the 
guardrooms, of course without lessening their 
space. The object of the barriers recommends 
the first view.—In order to give the entire exten- 
sion of the gate-buildings in this direction, we 
have in ver. 14 the statement of the height of 


the ards, the two wall-pillars (ver. 9) adjoining 


the porch. From their height as stated, Kliefoth 
explains the change of expression. [HENGsTr. : 
“‘The usual height of the gate-building might be 
gathered from th height of the gate-door, ver. 
11.”] That it is the length (height) of the 
gate-structure which is meant to be determined 
is shown by the description of these pillars. 
“They are as it were the head of the whole, that 
which the steeples are in our churches, towering 
up towards and pointing te heaven” (HENGsT.). 
Kliefoth excellently observes: ‘‘They are 60 
cubits high. If one had reflected that our church 
towers also have grown out of gate-pillars, that 
one can see not only by Egyptian obelisks and 
Turkish minarets, but also by our factory chim- 
neys, which, moreover, are hollow, how pillars 
60 cubits high can be erected on a base of 4 
cubits square, and that finally the thing spoken 
of is a colossal building seen in vision, one would 
have felt no critical anxieties at this statement of 
height.” On: he made, Hengstenberg says: 
““The prophet goes back to the time when he 
who here explains the building to him prepared 
it. In reality the meaning is: he had made.”— 


Sryenbyey collectively, and this the rather be- 


cause the pillars are the highest parts of the- 
gate-structure. It is quite clear from the descrip- 
tion in ver. 9 that the court (ayn) was im- 


mediately adjoining; an inner court is out of the 
question. Accordingly, yy must be accusa- 


tive; in relation to the gate, as to the gate,— 
by with Oop, in which the gate terminates in 


the court, precedes,—hence: the outer court of 
the temple surrounded the gate-structure round 
about, this structure was built in the court. When 
the relation to the court into which the gate 
extended has been thus considered, the entire 
length of the gate-structure can now—Ver. 15— 
be noted. For this purpose the gate on the side 
from which the measuring begins, that is, from 
the ascending steps of ver. 6, is designated as 
yimNn, which word is only here in the Qeri 


(Kethibh: sine). Either adjective or substan- 
tive, it is derived from ANN, ‘‘to come,” and 


designates, as the point of departure, the en- 
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trance-gate to which one comes when one wishes 
to go tothe temple. As the opposite standpoint, 
towards the court, ayes, has been men- 


tioned in ver. 11, the special designation of the 
gate was so much the more in place.—Although 


for fixing the terminus ad quem, =by will have to 


be taken as versus, ‘‘towards,” yet when, as 
here, it stands in conjunction with 195, it has 


not its full force. There lies in it something 
like: ‘‘upon,” ‘‘above,” which seeks to assert 
itself; for in ver. 11 the height of the gate, and 
in ver. 13 the roofing of the eeasentil bers, and 
in ver. 14 the summit of the entire gate-structure, 
came into consideration. [‘‘From” and ‘‘to’ 
are omitted, says Hengstenberg, because the 
relation is clear in itself.] The porch is known 
from ver. 7 sq., and thereby, as from the con- 
trast to }jnNvn, the “inner” gate, the gate lead- 


ing into the court, and hence to the interior of 
the temple; especially when the east gate is vis 
@ vis the sanctuary proper.—For this the man 
needs only step forward on the seventh step, 
lovk up, and, passing through the gate-buildings, 
calculate his starting-point: first threshold, 6 
cubits; three guardrooms with two intervening 
spaces, 28 cubits; second threshold, 6 cubits. 
porch, 6 cubits ; projection of the side and gate- 
pillars, 4 cubits = 50 cubits. This length is the 
double of the breadth. [‘‘ When the Psalmist 
calls upon the gates of the temple or of the 
holy city to lift themselves up, to widen them- 
selves, at the entering in of the ark of the cove- 
nant (Ps. xxiv.), the idea which underlies this 
song is here symbolically embodied and ex: 
pressed.” ] 

Ver. 16 appropriately closes the description 
with an explanation of the way in which the gate- 
structure was lighted ; for it needs light for the 
inspection’ of the watchmen especially. Hence 
there were windows; first of all, in the guard- 
rooms, namely, in their wall-pillars, by which 


they are distinguished from the ovbys in ver. 1€ 


(ody, written defectively). Pillars projecting 
from the wall enclosed the windows of the guard- 
rooms. That these windows were closed (1 Kings 
vi. 4) certainly does not mean that they were not 
to let the light pass through, but that they were 
only for light, and not to be opened for any other 
purpose ; that they were windows meant ‘‘for a. 
sacred purpose” (HAv.), and ‘‘not so much for 
looking through” (Hitzic). The being closed 
explains itself fully when we once consider that 
they, as also the doors of these chambers, led into 
the court, into which, therefore, no one w.s to press 
forward, either through the doors or by means of 
these windows, and then consider that their rela- 
tion to the gateway given as within must put 
them on the same line with the other windows to 
be mentioned immediately, which came directly 
into the gateway, and had to be made ‘‘so” (9), 


Although the windows of the guardrooms are for 
the use of the gate, yet the word within shows 
that the gate gets the light first of all from the 
guardrooms, which indeed are also open inward 
up to the barrier. But since the guardrooms op 
both sides of the gate come forward to the court, 
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it can be said of their windows that they were 
round and round the gate, as was said of the 
rourt (ver. 14) in relation to the gate. [KLIEF.: 
“In the inside of the gate-structure round 
bout” (?).] For the purpose, however, of giving 
more light to the gate-structure, there were such 


windows nindsd. Since nothing is nearer to the 











guardrooms than their partition-walls (ver. 7), 
we will have to think, in the first place, of them. 


nb'~ is etymologically connected with pds and 
with pois, but is, however, as Klief. has satisfac- 


torily shown, distinct from both. The significa- 
tion: “‘projecting part,” which Keil gives to the 
word, that is, what is on a solid wall for architec- 
tural ornament or necessity,—as for the windows 
in question, moulding, frieze, frame, and such 
like,—suits perfectly to the partition-walls with 
their windows, for these walls are, according to 
ver. 80, to be taken here too as 5 cubits broad, 
and thus were a projection on the gate-structure. 
[Klief. translates: ‘‘ porch walls.”] If, then, 
they projected likewise into the court on both 
sides, the ‘‘round and round” is as apposite and 
illustrative in respect to them as in respect to the 
guardrooms formerly. The carrying out of the 
parallel thus, the windows round and round, and 
the concluding expressly (inwards) with the light- 
ing of the gateway, shows that that has been suffi- 
ciently cared for. [What Hengst. quotes from 
Batmer - Rinck about the pillars, by which 
“< the windows are as it were latticed,” would have 
been more suitable had it been said that the Elim 
were on the windows, and not the reverse, as here. | 
—Kliefoth, however, understands by the ‘‘ Elam- 
moth” or ‘‘Elammim” not only ‘‘ the parapets 
and walls filling up the spaces between the guard- 
rooms, but also the sides of the porch and the 
sides adjoining the second threshold” as pierced 
through with windows. The observation also is 
perhaps correct, as the measuring (ver. 13) from 
roof to roof of the guardrooms possibly shows 
already, that when the gate-structure thus has 
windows all over, it was roofed and covered. 


Since byas in a collective sense may possibly in- 


clude the just now mentioned ‘‘ Elim” of the 
guardrooms, while in vers. 9 and 14, on the other 
hand, mention is specially made of the two high 
pillars at the porch, it will be a question whether 
we have, with Kliefoth, to imagine the whole 
of the ‘‘ Elim” decorated with palm-leaf work. 
Hengst. (who insists on its ‘inseparable connec- 
tion with the cherubim,” of which we may remark 
there is here no mention) makes the palms ‘‘ indi- 
cate that the gate leads to a building consecrated to 
the Lord of creation ; it corresponds to the merely 
introductory character of the gate that the crea- 
tion is here represented not by the animal king- 
dom, but by the lower region of the vegetable 
kingdom, of which the palm is king.” HaAv.: 
“* By this symbol nothing else is meant to be 
impressed upon the temple than the stamp of the 
noblest and grandest prosperity.” More fully 
Baur (see der Salom. Tempel, p. 120 sq.): ‘* Since 
all fulness, riches, and glory of vegetable life is 
comprehended in the palm, it above all is adapted 
for the habitation of Jehovah, which is called a 
habitation of glory ; it stands, therefore, parallel 
to the cherub, nothing vegetable can so announce 
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-the glory of the Creator. By it the habitation a 
Jehovah is indicated as a perpetually flourishing 
habitation, abiding in vigorous strength, conceal- 
ing in itself the fulness of life; it becomes the 
place of salvation, life, peace, and joy, a paradise 
of Ged. But since the sanctification of Israel is 
the end and aim of Jehovah’s dwelling among 
them, these ideas are of an ethical character (Ps. 
i. 8, lii, 10 [8]; Jer. xvii. 8; Prov. xi. 28, 30; 
Ezek. xlvii. 12; Rev. xxii. 2; particularly Ps. 
xcii. 13 [12]sq.). The fact that the temple was 
adorned with these figures, while the tabernacle 
was destitute of them, has its ground in the Pro- 
mised Land. Palestine is the native land of the 
palm, hence these armorial bearings and badges 
of the land and people of Israel on the coins of 
the age of the Maccabees, and on Phoenician 
coins, while on those of Titus we have a palm 
tree with Judea capta. In Solomon’s temple, on 
the other hand, Judea victrix had been repre- 
sented, for the temple was at once the monument of 
Israel’s victory over its enemies and of Jehovah’s 
covenant faithfulness, and a pledge of the firm 
possession of the land (comp. ch. xxxvii.). The 
palm, already pointing in this way to salvation, 
peace, joy, and rest, was very specially a symbol 
of that which had dawned for Israel with the 
period of the ‘house’ and its builder, the Prince 
of Peace. Thus there is a relation of Jehovah's 
habitation to the land, and of the land to the 
sanctuary ; both relations are bound up with each 
other in the palm. The place of Jehovah’s resi- 
dence and revelation is a place of palms, thus the 
land of palms is a land of Jehovah’s residence and 
revelation, a heavenly land.” [Kurer.: ‘‘The palm 
branches stand in close relation to the feast of 
tabernacles, and it is the eschatological significa- 
tion of that feast which is designed to be stamped 
by this adorning with palms upon the edifice of 
the sanctuary” (?).] Comp. however, here, for 


: the entrance into the temple of the NewJerusalem, 


the entry of the Messiah through the midst of 
palms, Matt. xxi. 8; Mark xi. 8. 

[FATRBAIRN: ‘‘ Here also nothing was left to 
men’s caprice or corrupt fancies, as had been the 
case of old” in the outer court of Solomon’s temple. 
‘A more perfect state of things was to be brought 
in; and even all in the outer court was to be 
regulated by God’s hand, and bear the impress 
of His holiness. This, too, must be hallowed 
ground, fashioned and ruled in all its parts after 
the perfect measure of the divine mind and the 
just requirements of His service ; therefore such 
was evidently the practical result aimed at,—let 
not the ungodly and profane any longer presume 
to tread such courts (Isa. i. 12), or desecrate them 
by the introduction of their own unwarranted 
inventions. Let all feel that in coming here they 
have to do with a God of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity.”—W. F.] 


- 


Vers. 17-19. The Outer Court. 


It is necessary to pass over 1t to come to the 
other gates. Comp. ch. x. 5.- —aayd is properly: 


“‘appendage,” and so: annexed building or side- 
room; specially used for small chambers at the 
sides, which served for keeping utensils and provi- 
sions, for the residence of the priests, and also far 
sacrificial feasts (1 Sam. ix. 22). Comp. Jer. xxxv 
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2. Hengst. describes well the use of the ‘* Lesha- 
choth:” a refuge from storm and rain, as the pave- 
ment preserved the feet from mud, but principally 
for rejoicing before the Lord, for the eating and 
drinking befere Him (Deut. xii.; Luke xiii. 26), 
in which the necessitous also participated, the 
agape of the Old Covenant. — 7AHyh, a stone- 


covered floor, literally: what is ‘‘made firm,” 
pavement, stone-cover, like pavimentum, from 
pavire (xem), to ram tight.—;wy is particip. 


masc. sing., referring, according to Hengst., to 
the chambers and the stone pavement as a whole 
in a neuter sense; according to Kliefoth, only to 
the stone pavement, which is feminine; but, as 
Keil justly observes, his grounds for this are not 
cogent. -That both the chambers and the pave- 
ment were made for the court round about, brings 
them near to the wall, and makes them run along 
it round about the court, except its west side. 
fhirty such chambers are easily divided into ten 
in each of the three possible directions, although 
in ver. 18 only the stone pavement is expressly 
placed in relation to the three gates; for the 
‘*Leshachoth” are described as ‘‘ beside” (not 
“upon”) the stone pavement; according to 
Hengst. : opening on it, meaning probably that 
they bounded the pavement. Since these cham- 
bers may be supposed spacious, each like an 
annexe by itself,-—whence also it may be seen how 
they presented themselves singly to the eye for 
numbering,—they might, reaching, as they did, 
nearly from gate to gate, have been like a con- 
nection between these.—Ver. 18. As the cham- 


bers were nayin-}y, so the stone pavement was 
nay, ene a eh ibe that is, side of the 
gates, for the gates of the outer court are already 
looked on collectively ; and this nabs is more 


>xactly explained by oMyyin JIS mayd, WEI 


ing that the length of the gates fixed the breadth 
of the stone pavement. As the lower, it is to be 
distinguished from that situated higher, that is, 
the upper, inner court. — Ver. 19 measures the 
breadth of the outer court, starting from the east 
gate, the gate hitherto spoken of, and that, doubt- 
less, from the front of its porch.—p7yiMNnAn refers 


neither to “yy nor to ‘an omitted synn, but 


simply to the stone pavement of the outer court, 
called in ver. 18 naimnnan.—To the front, etc., 


this terminus ad quem is indicated by yan in 


respect to the gates of the inner court, as they 
advance 50 cubits into the outer court; and here, 
in respect to the east gate of the inner court, ¢o 
the front of the porch of this gate, where, accord- 
ingly, one stepped from without on to the inner 
court (vers. 23, 27). The man neither measured 
into the inner court nor yet up to its wall. The 
yand also, doubtless, belongs to the starting-point 


of the measuring, —100 cubits + 2 gate lengths of 
50=200 cubits. The breviloquent expression : 
‘¢the east and the north,” which latter points to 
what follows, would, when resolved, run as fol- 
lows: Thus with respect to the east side, and the 
same with respect to the north side. 


Vers. 20-28. The North Gate. 


The length and breadth, only mentioned aa 
measured in Ver. 20, are in Ver. 21 determined 
after the measure of the gate. >> refers, accord 


ing to Keil, to the north gate (ver. 20), but may 
be referred more exactly to the collectives Nh, 


° x) 
DN, and WOON : all that was, etc. In citing 


particulars, the porch and thresholds are omitted. 
The number of the guardrooms is again given 
with more exactitude. —ppN2, strictly: mea- 


sured ‘‘by the cubit.”"—While brevity thus cha- 
racterizes the repetition, with which-the use of 
collectives harmonizes, Ver. 22 subjoins the num- 
ber of the steps, applicable to the east gate also. 
In addition to the windows, the ‘‘ Klammim” and 
the palms are again expressly mentioned, and 


what the pb are is made plainer by their 
being indicated as before those who go up. 
paad refers, not to nibyn, but to sy. The 


mention of the ‘‘Elammim” here, for the third 
time, is in order to supplement the description of 
the east gate, in which only those between the 
guardrooms had been thought of. Thus the 
entrance threshold, too, had ‘‘ Elammim” ; these, 
of course, being without windows, because filling 
the breadth of the wall (ver. 6), but furnished 
with projecting cornices. It lay vis @ vis level 
with the last step.—Ver. 23. Now that the parts 
opposite have been spoken of, the not hitherto 
observed relation of the gate (of the inner court) 
to the gate (of the outer court) is given with 
reference to the two gates described northward 
and eastward. 


Vers. 24-27. The South Gate. 
Ver. 24. nbyen nina, by those measures 


which were observed on the east and north gates ; 
and also of which the dimension had not been 
stated in definite numbers, but yet had its mea- 
sured definite magnitude.— The guardrooms are 
not mentioned here.—Ver. 25. That the windows 
here are described as: like those windows, shows 
how the naps regarding them in ver. 22 is to be 


understood.—45, referring to the gate-structure, 
is prefixed in order to be able to give as briefly as 
is done the length and breadth of the gate.—Ver. 


26. pavnd, to be understood from ver. 22.— 


Soe dxg refers to the two pillars at the porch. 


Comp. on ver. 16. Hengst. supposes that by 
every pillar stood two artificial palms, which put 
it between them (?).—Ver. 27 to be understood 
from ver. 23.—Kliefoth calculates the entire ex- 
tent of the temple building as a square of 590 
cubits. 


Vers. 28-87. The Gates of the Inner Court. 


We already know that the inner court has, 
opposite the three gates of the outer court, like- 
wise three gates. The measuring reached in ver. 
27 to the south gate, which is therefore spoken of 
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first in Ver. 28. 7yyig: so that I found myself in 


the south gate; others translate: through, ete. 
The general statement retains the same dimen- 
sions as in the outer gates. —Ver. 29, befitting the 
brevity, almost entirely collectives.—Ver. 30 tells 
how many cubits the ‘‘Elammoth” claimed from 
the gates in length and, because round about, in 
breadth, thus advancing into the court. Twenty- 
five cubits’ length makes the half of- the whole 
length of the gate. Keil accordingly includes in 
this latter: 10 cubits of the two partition-walls of 
the guardrooms, 12 for two threshold walls, and 
2 cubits for the porch walls; the missing cubit 
forms mouldings. Hengst. does not allow the 
side walls of the porch to extend to the space be- 
fore the terminating pillars, and deducts from the 
10+12+6=28 cubits, the special side walls of 
the guardrooms, 3 cubits thick on the whole, 
which, however, are to be reckoned into the 5 
cubits of the space between the guardrooms, and 
into the 6 cubits of the threshold. So Kliefoth 
reviously. —The 5 cubits’ breadth, which is 
ikewise included in the entire breadth of 25 
eubits, gives Hengst. occasion to remark that, 
since a bulwark of 5 cubits would have been 
useless, we may suppose two walls with a dark 
space within, the breadth of the guardrooms 
projecting 14 or 24 cubits before the side 
parapets, The statement in Ver. 81 that 
the side walls in the length and breadth men- 


tioned, collectively 5's, were directed towards 


the outer court, makes this inner gate, like the 
outer gates, seem built in the outer court, and, as 


its bey (ver. 9) is spoken of immediately, with 


the two gate pillars (ver. 37), hence towards the 
side of the porch, and thus in reverse relation to 
the outer gates, and consequently so that the one 
porch faced the other. So Kliefoth, who then 
places the steps here before the porch. But how 
can he (and Keil after him) say of the inner gates, 
that the ‘‘second threshold lay between the sur- 
rounding walls of the inner court, and the gate- 
structure extended thence into the outer court,” 
and yet maintain that the gate of the inner court 
lay ‘‘ with its whole length” within the outer 
court? Reckoned from the ‘‘second threshold” 
that cannot be said; the porch only with the gate 
pillars was there. Hengst., on the other hand, 
makes the terminating point towards the inner 
court be the pillars with their palins, between 
which one went forth into the inner court; and 
the commencement of the gateway which reached 
farthest into the outer court he makes to be the 


stair.— by (Hirzie: singular; Kerz: plural of 
nbyn, “ ascent”) instead of niby in ver. 26, the 


‘‘ascending steps which form the stair” (H1rzic). 
On the steps being eight, a number elsewhere 
without import, Hengst. says: ‘‘It is here to be 
regarded merely as an advance on the number at 
the outer court, a hint at the superior dignity of 
the inner court, which, with its altar of burnt- 
offering, rises still higher above the outer court 
than this does above the profane exterior.” [ KLIEF. : 
‘*Kight is the number of the new beginning, and 
so the signature of the New Covenant, and of the 
res novissime in general; those who ascend to 
this priests’ court will be a new priestly race, 


when God has established a new beginning. The 
number eight does not occur in Jolin's'vision of 
the New Jerusalem, because the new beginning is 
already given.”’] { 

Ver. 32. The inner east gate.—Ver. 33 as ver. 
29. — Ver. 34. Comp. ver. 31.— Ver. 35. The 
inner north gate.—Ver. 36. More abbreviated 


than ver. 33.—Ver. 37. Raye instead of WOON 
SU Saree 


in ver. 84. ‘‘To this” (the north gate), says 
Hengst., ‘‘ the prophet is brought last, because tc 
it alone (?) belonged the noteworthy things of the 
inner court, to be described in the following sec- 
tion,—the arrangements for the slaughter of the 
victims, and the preparation of their flesh.” 


Vers, 88-47. The Inner Court in respect of certain 
Arrangements for the Temple Service. 


The temple and its service is the theme of 
these closing chapters of our prophet. Hence 
it is easy to understand that what follows of 
the description of the inner court, which has 
hitherto been occupied with the consideration of 
the three gates, merely can be given in orderly 
connection. [FAIRBAIRN: ‘‘ Everything connected 
even with the killing and preparing of victims 
must now be regulated by the word of God. 
Even there, all is to have an impress of sacred- 
ness, such as has not hitherto been found, in 
consequence of the higher elevation to which 
the divine kingdom was to attain.” —W. F.J 
—The opening of the annexe, the side-chamber 


(ver. 17), is psbyyeg, that is, beside the two 


pillars of the court. Hengstenberg limits the 
plural pywypyin (= ‘‘at the gates’’), as a generic 


designation in distinction from the pillars in the 
interior, to the north gate. Bottcher likewise 
supposes two of such cells at the entrauce to 
and two at the exit from this gate-structure, all 
of them on the side walls close by the thresholds. 
Keil finds with reason that n-yyin indicates a 


cell with a door to each of the three interior 
gates, a view supported by the intended use: 
there shall they wash the burnt-offering (a thin, 
belonging to the priests’ court). 3m}, Hiphil 


from nay, to *‘thrust out,” to ‘‘cast away,” the 


filth, hence: to wash. ‘‘ The Old Testament and 
the Talmud recognise only the washing of the 
entrails and the legs of the victims for the burnt- 
offering (Lev. i. 9; 2 Chron. iv. 6)” (KEr1). 
This, however, does not hinder us from taking 


nbpn here in its character of fulness, which 


makes it the first in the list of offerings in ver. 
39, not so much per synecdoche for the bloody 
offerings in general, as (like ver. 43, }]9pn more | 


externally) bringing to view the idea of offering 
from its inmost and most fundamental concep- 
tion. One cell at each gate is sufficient for the 
ietoies (it is the last stage for the victim’s flesh 

efore it is laid on the altar); but that there is 
such a cell at each gate is evident from the idea 
itself, which Kiizr. (who places the washing- 
cells in pairs, one on each side of each gate aks 
thus expresses: ‘‘The slaying took place at the 
gate beside the porch, and no longer at the side 
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of the altar of burnt-offering, as laid down in the 
law (Lev. i. 11); in the néw temple the service 
will be so much more regular, zealous, and fre- 
quent; thither shall printe and people flow to 
bring their offerings ; they will slay and (as 
there shall then be clean offerings) still more 
wash before all the gates.” Hengstenberg, on the 
other hand, insists upon the direction in Lev. i. 
11: “‘northward.”—Passing over to the slaying, 
Ver. 39 speaks, according to HEnesr., of the 
north gate (vers. 35, 40, 44) alone; but >pyin 


may comprehend collectively pyywin of the 


former verse, or (comp. on ver. 40) may mean a 
definite gate at which what holds good of all the 
gates is to be exemplifiel.The four tables, two 
and two opposite on opposite sides, are in the 
porch, as the cells for washing beside the gate 
pillars are there also. tn, ‘‘to slay,” is either 


to be taken in a wider sense, comprehending the 
whole preparation of the tlesh for the sacrifice, 
particularly the laying (comp. ver. 43) of the 
pieces of flesh on the tables, which, however, 


would be strangely expressed by pnw, or 
nabs only simply indicates that the slaying of 


the victim took place without, in the direction 
towards these tables, in relation to them.—In 
the enumeration of the offerings the expiatory 
sacrifices are fully represented, namely, by the 
sin-offering and the trespass-offering,—a hint for 
the understanding of Ezekiel’s temple, for the 
idea of the expiatory sacrifice has in view the 
restoration of the state of grace, or reception into 
that state. Although the burnt-offering stands 
first, as hitherto it has been treated of as instar 
omnium, and hence the relation in the state of 
grace must come principally into consideration, 
yet we are not to imagine an absolute purity of 
the people from sin in the time of this temple.— 
Ver. 40 adds two pairs of tables to these inner 
tables. The first pair, as they are said to be 
placed at the side, in contrast to the porch, so in 
contrast to the interior of the gate-structure they 
are described as without; and this is so much 
the more expressive, as reference is to be made 


immediately to him that goeth up (abiyd, 
particip.). The figurative expression: anan-$y, 


which Kliefoth here and in ver. 18 presses far 
too much and unnecessarily, demands even as 
such a closer and proper definition, as here 
myinn (Kein: ‘‘outside’”). But the phrase: 


‘*him that goeth up,” clearly shows that the steps 
(nibyp), and, since they lie before, with them 
ayein nnpd (comp. ver. 11), are to be under- 
stood as belonging to the porch; and nay 
(thus correctly Keil) clearly explains the AND to 


be the north side of the gate; whence Kliefoth 
infers that ayy in question is, just as in the 


case of the outer gates, the east gate. [Kliefoth, 
as others also, translates: ‘‘for him that goeth 
np to the gate-opening towards the north.” 
YWencst,: ‘to the door of the north gate.” 
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Hirzie: northward, that is, to the right hand 
Bottcher takes mdipd tomean: ‘at the stair.” }e 


The two other tables (in confirmation of the 
exposition given) were at the ‘‘ following ” 
(“other”) side, MAAN, Which desiguation forms 


a brief contrast to the mojpyn, as in like manner 
‘ooyd WN comprises in brief the rest that has 


been said. —Ver. 41. A summing up to the num- 
ber eight of the tables designated as within and 
without in vers. 39 and 40: because the latter 


four are tables set apart for slaying, omy may 


be rendered: ‘‘on,” or: ‘‘at them.” Ver. 42 
shows that the summing up with such indication 
of what is distinctive in the two latter pairs is 
made because there is still a third set of four 
tables to be mentioned. In accordance with the 
foregoing, one would expect here too a fixing of 


where they stood ; hence ndiy can hardly mean: 


‘*burnt-offering,” which is spoken of at the close, 
and much more completely.—They are stone 
tables (m3, the ‘‘ cutting’ of the stones), 


formed of square blocks, as are also the stair 
steps. Hence those previously mentioned were 
doubtless of wood, particularly the second set, 
named as specially appointed for slaying, while 
this third set had to support heavy instruments. 
Finally, in addition and parallel to the burnt- 
offering, comes the slain-offering, which in- 
cludes the sin- offering, trespass- offering, and 
thank-offering. [Henest.: ‘‘There are twelve 
tables in all, according to the number of the 
tribes of Israel, Ezra vi. 17, viii. 35.” |—Ver. 48. 
D’mawA must be something definite, something 


well known, and at the same time (from the dual) 
double or biform. Gesen. has given up the mean- 
ing: stabula, ‘‘cattle-stalls,” held by Hupf. on Ps. 
Ixviii. 14 [13], for that of ‘‘stakes” or ‘*staples” 
standing out on the wall and bifurcated, to which 
they bound the beasts about to be slain. Meier, 
again, who rejects the idea of a fundamental 
signification : ‘‘to place,” accepts the meaning: 
“to draw together,” to separate, to make fast as 
such, and imagines: ‘‘enclosures of wicker-work 
for the cattle, of two rows, between which the 
herdsman used to rest.” But what purpose do 
these serve here? Kern therefore: ‘ doubie 
staples,” on which the slaughtered animals were 
hung for skinning. The article may denote the 
kind (of staple). (Others: ‘‘ drinking troughs,” 
or: conduits for conveying away the fluids.) 
But how does nay harmonize? It only remains 


to make it a slip of the pen for p22, as the wall 


is called in ver. 5, or an abbreviation, or, like 
Keil, to think of m2 (‘house ” = building). 


D353 is particip. Hoph. from jp. The descrip- 


tion : roundand round, would, moreover, answer 
well for the wall of the inner court, which sur- 
rounded the temple edifice on three sides; and 
the sacrificial victims may well be conceived of 
as bound to this wall. [Ker: ‘‘On the three 
outsides of the porch building.”] Kliefoth (and 
so Hengstenberg) understands raised ledges 
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(border enclosures), with which the tables for. tion of the singers and musicians under David 


laying the sacrificial flesh on were surrounded at 
the edge round about, so that the flesh lay 
securely between the ledges as between hurdles, 
and did not fall off; the ledges were opposite one 
another in pairs, hence the dual, a handbreadth 
high. But even with such an interpretation, 
naz still causes a difficulty, for according to 


this, ‘‘in the house” must be taken as = in the 
interior of the porch (obsa, ver, 39), and that 


in distinction from the tables in vers. 40 and 42, 
or, as already 9359p 3°9D of the tables (‘‘round 


about the table-tops,” Kurer.), be taken as a 
figurative expression for ‘‘within’” the tables 
(how does round and round harmonize with 
this 2), and thus either the porch or a table must 
be taken as a house! Only the transition to the 
last clause would be easy, and this doubtless has 
given occasion to this interpretation ; but, on the 
other hand, the new element would be wanting 
which the double staples give in this so exact 
representation. The ellipsis: And on the tables, 
etc., states the purpose for which the tables in 
ver. 89 was intended, in distinction from that of 
the tables in vers. 40 and 42. Keil makes the state- 
ment refer to all the tables in vers. 39-42.— 19997 


(‘‘approaching,” ‘‘ presenting”), like “‘ offering,” 
from offerre, is the most general and comprehen- 
sive name for offerings. Mark vii. 11: KopBave 
tors dwpov, Hengstenberg observes in addition : 
“The very going into details apparently so 
minute showed how clearly and sharply the pro- 
phet in faith beheld the non-existent as existent, 
and was well fitted to draw away the minds of 
the people from the fixed look at the smitten 
city. We must indeed always keep in view the 
object of the prophet, to set up an interim 
temple for the imagination (!), in which it 
might expatiate as long as the real temple, and 
with it the kingdom of God, actually lay in 
ruins.” 

Hitherto we have had arrangements for slaying 
and preparing the sacrificial victims (vers. 38-48) 
in reference to the inner court. With Ver. 44 we 
come to the personelle of the service. —Since we 
have been in the foregoing at the side of the porch 
of the inner gate, hence properly in the outer 
court, and only in relation to the inner court, the 
more exact description of: outside at the inner 
gate, by: in the inner court, is only correct. On 
the other hand, the cells for the singers at once 
ak an insuperable difficulty for those who, like 

eil, still draw sharply, and apply here, the Old Tes- 
tament distinction ‘‘ between the Levitical singers 
and the Aaronites who administer the priesthood” 
(against this sharp distinction comp. ver. 46). 
That Ezekiel selected certain descendants of Aaron 
—who, by the way, is not named in ver. 46, al- 
though Levi is—for the service of this sanctuary, 
is no reason why these should not come into con- 
sideration here primarily as singers, especially 
when we consider the idea thereby expressed, and 
so made impressive. Hengstenberg says excel- 
lently : ‘‘ That the singers are here so prominent 
is explained by this, that in the state of exalta- 
tion of the community of God, more ample mate- 
rial will be oO to them for new songs, so that 
in the worship of the new temple the singing 
must play a chief part, as, indeed, the multiplica- 





stood in connettion with the advance which, 
under him, the people of God had made. Accord- 
ing to Ps. lxxxvii., when the future of salvation 
has come, the singers with the dancers say: All 
my springsarein Thee. The second part of isaiah, 
and its lyrie echo, Ps. xci.-c., are full of the 
thought, that in the time of salvation all things 
shall sing and play. Hven in the times soon after 
the return from the exile, singing revived in a 
degree that had not been since David. In a long 
series of psalms, from Ps. evii. onward, the people 
thank God for the blessing of restoration. Halle- 
lujah was the watchword.’”’ The difficulties con- 
nected with the locality of these cells for the 
singer-priests, which have induced even Keil to 
enter on the slippery path of text-revision, guided 
by the Septuagint,—of which, however, we must 
first have some authentic text, if, on its authority, 
anything is to be altered in the Masoretic text,— 
are sulticiently solved by Kliefoth. He observes 
on ‘AYIND, that, consequently, they ‘‘ were not 


constructed in or on the gate building itself, like 
the cells in ver. 38.” He rightly makes yx 


refer to that part and space of the inner court 
which is contiguous to the side of the north gate, 
and hence not contiguous to the east gate. The 
description of the locality of the cells becomes 
perfect by this, that their front is stated to be 
towards the south, that is, nearer to the temple 
edifice than to the altar of burnt-offering, while 
the definition: “‘toward the north,” approaches 
nearer to the altar of burnt-offering. KLizroTH: 
“*The entrance of the temple lay to the seuth- 
west from the north gate ; from it the priests had 
the temple in their view.” Hernest.: ‘*The 
chambers of the singers generally faced the south, 
where they (1 Chron. xvi. 37) chiefly had to per- 
form.”—As the number is indefinite at the begin- 
ning, and it is simply said in the plural, just as 
the priests, afterwards distinguished, are here 
comprehended in the singers, so the limitation 
in the second part of the verse, before the pendant 
in question fronting the north, is applicable also 
to that fronting the south, so that we really have 
to suppose likewise, in the first part of the verse, 
if not only one cell, yet only one range of cells 
(with several chambers). The masculine 4px — 


can be understood of a part of the cells, and so 
the better corresponds to the previous plural, and 
especially to the nm py. That it cannot mean 


‘‘another” range of cells is self-evident, against 
Kliefoth. Situated at the side of the east gate 
signifies : if one steps out of the east gate into the 
inner court, as the following shows, with the front 
towards the north. Hrnest.: ‘‘There, in the 
court, stood the altar of burnt-offering, where the 
singers had to perform at the offering of the great 
national sacrifices, 1 Chron. xvi. 41.” [Kurer; On 
account of the ‘‘superintendence over the altar’ 
(ver. 46), and the ‘‘ overseeing of the east gate,”) 
Keil translates ver. 44: ‘And outside of the 
inner gate were two cells in the inner court, one 
at the shoulder of the north gate, with its front to 
the south, and one at the shoulder of the south 
gate, with the front to the north.” 

Vers. 45, 46. Explanation of the purpose for 
which the two ranges of cells were intended with 
respect to the persons performing service.—Ver. 


CHAP, XL. 45-49. 


awe 
#. Therefore ry IAT nvD Dy} means: 


the waiting upon a business, to take care of an 
office, to attend to it. To make prominent the 
significance of temple and altar, the priestly ser- 
vice in respect to the house is kept separate from 
that with respect to the altar in ver. 46, yet so 
that the significant general character of those 
ministering according to ver. 44 is not thereby 
abolished.—The sons of Zadok are selected not as 
Aaronites in particular, but from among the sons 
of Levi (see the fuller treatment of this point on 
ch. xliv. 15).—'p*a>pn is the general expression 





fer the priestly function in general, as is also 
nw (Heb. vii. 19; James iv. 8). 


Ver, 47. A finishing off with the ‘nner court 
by stating its length and breadth as 100 cubits 
each, forming a square, at the same time already 
making mention of its proper furniture, namely, 
the altar before the house, the altar of burnt- 
offering. On this comp. on ch. xliii. 18 sq. 


Vers. 48, 49. The Porch of the Temple. 

The description is surprisingly short in com- 
parison with that of the parts previously deli- 
neated, and likewise when we compare it with 
the description of Solomon’s temple, in which 
reversely the courts are briefly treated of. Hengst. 
explains this latter circumstance from the fami- 
liarity of the people with the courts, while this 
had to be compensated for by a copious descrip- 
tion of the part of the sanctuary inaccessible to 
them ; and makes Ezekiel refer back to this de- 
scription, and only in the case of the courts to 
mater more into detail in consideration of the 
people, and especially those of them to whom the 
courts might be wholly unknown.—Ver. 48 de- 
scribes the porch before the holy place (1 Kings 
vi. 3), by giving the measurement of its two 
pillars, and the breadth of the gate. The expres- 
sions: on this side, and: on that, easily explain 
themselves as regards the corner pillar on each 
side, but not sufficiently in respect to the breadth 
of the gate. What is meant there by jmp jp? 


This statement cannot be occasioned merely by 
the pillar on this side and on that, but must have 
its cause in the construction of the gate, which 
then (comp. on ch. xl. 11) would be represented 
as a barricade with two halves, which had their 
hinges on the respectively contiguous corner 
pillars, so that from this construction the measure 
of each half of the gate is given by itself; so here 
and sothere. The measurement of the gate given 
in the text comes out still more plainly if each 
half of the gate (probably lattice-work) shut up 
only a part, its own part, of the breadth of the 
porch: and since this made up only three cubits 
on either side, a breadth of five cubits remained 
open in the middle for looking in and walking in, 
This view of Kliefoth’s (also Hengstenberg’s) har- 
monizes exactly with the measurements which 
namediately follow; whereas Keil, with an entire 
breadth of sixteen cubits, ] as only six cubits left 
for the breadth 0° the gate. For Ver. 49, which 
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measures twenty cubits for the length of the porch 
of the temple, that is, from east to west (comp. 
1 Kings vi. 3), gives its breadth, herce from 
north to south, or vice versd, at eleven cubits, 
both measurements being taken in the light, and 
hence excluding the thickness of the walls. This 
interior breadth of the porch is shown to belong 
also to the outside by the statement: and that 
(also) at the steps, sq. ; namely, the breadth was 
eleven cubits, The stair extended in equal breadth 
before the porch. In this way, as Kliefoth ob- 
serves, the porch was wider by half a cubit 
on either side than the door leading from the 
porch into the holy place (ch. xli. 2), which doo: 
was thereby rendered as visible as its character 
of fixing the length of the porch demanded. 
[Hengst., referring to the ten eubits’-breadth of 
the porch in Solomon’s temple, supposes the 
eleventh cubit here to be occupied by the posts of 
the door on both sides.] From the height (six 
cubits), ch. xli. 8, Hengst. estimates the number 
of the steps, which is not given, to be ‘‘ probably 
fourteen.” Kliefoth and Hengstenberg compute 
the entire breadth of the portal, inclusive of the 
two corner pillars (5 + 5), to be twenty-one cubits. 
For enclosing the porch from the pillars to the 
east wall of the temple, we have to suppose, as 
with the gates of the court, side-walls (‘‘ Elam- 
moth”), which Keil puts down at two and a half 
cubits each, so that the five cubits broad pillars 
would have only half their breadth on the inside of 
the porch. {Hengst., in opposition to most expo- 
sitions of Solomon’s temple, holds that the length 
of the porch of the temple given here ‘‘ corre- 
sponds to that of the porch in Solomon’s temple 
in 1 Kings vi. 3.”] The height of the two corner 
pillars of the porch, which also is wanting in 
Ezekiel’s vision, is supplied by Hengst., from 2 
Chron. iii. 4 (JosepHu®, Arch. vill. 3. 2), as 5 
cubits thick and 120 cubits high. The py, 


two in number, are set down as ‘‘ at” or ‘‘ beside” 
the corner pillars (the ‘‘ Elim”), which remind 
us of “‘Jachin” and ‘‘ Boaz” in Solomon’s temple 
(1 Kings vii. 15 sq.), and, dcubtless, for that very 
reason their position is not given more exactly. 
Kliefoth and Hitzig place them one at each side 
of the steps; and the same is done by Hengst., 
who says, regarding their import: taken away by 
the Chaldeans, Jer. lii. 20 sq., they were ‘‘as it 
were the programme of the temple and of the 
kingdom of God represented by it; they repre- 
sented what the people of God have in their God: 
Jachin (‘He establishes me’) and Boaz (‘in 
Him strong’); made of brass, very thick, uniform 
to the top, they are a figure of the unchangeable 
stability and strength which was only in appear- 
ance practically dispruved by the Chaldeans,”’ etc. 
—The Septuagint is all confused in these verses ; 
for example, its statement that the steps were ten 
rests on this, that it has transformed 4p) into 


the similar qyy. Bottcher, Hitzig, and Maurer 


ground thereon their treatment of the text, and 
Havernick is simply at a loss what to make 
of it. ; ’ 
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And he brought me to the temple, and measured the wall-pillars, six cubits 
broad on this side, and six cubits broad on that, the breadth of the tent [was 
that}. And the breadth of the entrance [te door] was ten cubits, and the sides 
of the entrance five cubits on this side and five cubits on that ; and he mea- 
sured its [the temple's] length, forty cubits, and the breadth, twenty cubits. And 
he went inward, and measured the wall-pillar of the entrance, two cubits ; 
and the entrance, six cubits; and the breadth of the entrance, seven cubits. 
And he measured its [the interior’s] length, twenty cubits ; and the breadth, twenty 
cubits, before the temple: and he said unto me, This is the most holy place. 
And he measured the wall of the house, six cubits; and the breadth of the 
side building, four cubits round and round about the house [allarouna]. , And 
of the side chambers [there were], chamber on chamber, three, and that thirty 
times ; and they came into [on] the wall, which was to the house at the side 
chambers round and round, so that they are held fast, and [yet] they are not 
held fast in the wall of the house. And it became broader, and changed 
[and in so far it changed] still upwards in the case of the side chambers ; for all the 
changing in the house [went on] still upwards round and round on the house ; 
therefore was the breadth to the house upwards, and so the lower [story] will 
ascend to the upper by the middle. And I saw on the house a height round 
and round ; the foundations of the side chambers were the full rod, six cubits 
according to that to the wrist. The breadth of the wall, which was for the 
side building without, was five cubits, and [fve cuvits] the place that was left 
free [with respect to] the house of the side chambers, which was annexed to the 
house. And between the chambers was a breadth of twenty cubits round 
about the house. And the opening of the side building was towards the free 
place, one opening towards the north, and one opening towards the south ; 
and the breadth of the place [the space] left free was five cubits round and round. 
And the building which was before the gizrah [of-place] on the side towards 
the west [literaly: towards the sea] had a breadth of seventy cubits ; and the wall of 
the building was five cubits broad round and round, and its length was ninety 
cubits. And he measured the house, a hundred cubits long ; and the gizrah, 
and the building, and its walls, a hundred cubits long. And the breadth of 
the front of the house, and of the gizrah towards the east, a hundred cubits. 
And he measured [so measured he] the length of the building which was in front 
of the gizrah [namely] on its back part, and [that was] its galleries on this side 
and on that, a hundred cubits, and the inner temple and the porches of the 
court; The thresholds, and the closed windows, and the galleries round 
about on all three,—over against the threshold [was] a boarding of wood 
round and round,—and the ground up to the windows [measured he, or: had measures], 
and the windows [were] covered; Up above the opening and [that] to the 
inner house and outside, and on the whole wall round and round within and 
without [were] measures. And [there were] made cherubim and palms, [so that] a 
palm was between a cherub and a cherub, and on the cherub two faces. And 
the face of a man was towards the palm on this side, and the face of a lion 
towards the palm on that side; it was made on the whole house round and 
round. From the ground to above the opening were the cherubim and the 
palms made, and [this on the; or: so much of the, etc.; or: this is] the wall of the temple. 
The post of the temple was square, and the front of the sanctuary ; the view 
[was] as the view [had the same view], The altar of wood was three cubits high, 
and its length two cubits ; and it had its corners ; and its length and its walls 
were of wood: and he said unto me, This is the table that is before Jehovah. 
And two doors were to the temple and to the sanctuary. And there were 
two leaves to the doors, two turning leaves, two to the one door, and two 
leaves to the other. And on them, on the doors of the temple, were made 
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cherubim and palms, as they were made on the walls; and a wooden pedi. 


26 ment was on the front of the porch without. 


And closed windows and palms 


were on this side and on that, on the sides of the porch ; thus [as respects] the 
side chambers of the house, thus [as regaras] the pediments. 


Ver. 1. Sept.: .. . slonyayey ws els... 
sex cubitos inde, latitudinem— 

Ver. 2... . sou mvdaves . . . %. Exmidses +. tvAWVOS— 

Ver. 3... . shear. aedany rny towrepay . . 

Wier Acie 

Ver. 


TO wiAcpe ss 


ro wharos ivbey x... ro sUpos Tov miAw evler, Vulg.:. - 


. %. Tas tmasdes Tov Ovpwmaros rnxsis taro tvOev x. ny. Extra ever, 
+ 70 Umxos Tov Oupaaray any. Teocapaxovre x. EUPOS'— 
6... . K. re wAsupe .. . tpiexovre x. rpis dis: x. Diaorniee ty T. ToIxw Tov olxov EY T. WAEUPOIS 7. OlxoU KUZAW TO 


shyet cog imide Bavorsvors dpxv, draws ro Txpaeray en erroyras coy roryov— Vulg.:.. . bis triginta tria, et erant eminentia 
quz ingrederentur per parietem domus in lateribus per circuitum, ut continerent et non attingerent parietem templt. 

Ver. 7. K. ro edpos rus avarrepas toy rAsvpay xara ro xpocleua ix Tov olxov, xpos THY KvWTEpAY XUXAW Tov olzoU, OTs 
Siarraruvyroes deverDey, x. bx Tov xarobey cwaxGoivacs ims roe Urepon x. ix Tay Eco tas Te Tpiwpope. Vulg : Et plater erat in 
rotundum ascendens sursum per cochleam, et in ceenaculum templi deferebat per gyrum, idcirco latius erat templum in supe- 
rioribus. Et sic de inferioribus ascendebatur ad superiora in medium. : 
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2 . . 
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Vulg.: .. . fundata latera 
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Vulg.: .. . contre 


Veron. . 
Vulg.: ad orationem. 
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enxog edrou— Vulg.: xdifictum quod erat separatum— 
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Ver. 14. . . . xartvavri— 
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faciem . . . ethecas ex utraque— 
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« SiayeyAvumevo. Vulp.: ... in partete templi. 
K. ro &yioy (21.) x. 6 veos averrurcromevan TETpHYOVa, .. 
mipare tinty, x. 4 Bacis eirovu— Vulg.:... 
Ver. 25. Sept.: K. yaugn .. . %. iat. 
quam ob rem et grossiora erant ligna in vestibuli fronte— 
Ver. 26. x. Oupides xpurras. 
Vulg.: Super quz fenestre ... 


EXEGETICAL REMARES. 
Vers. 1-4. The Temple. 


AinyeyaAumpcevos bros 6 oixog . . . (20.) Ex rov Dadous ims Tou PuTvapmnTos 
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K. diewerpyoev ever x. evbev, sis rx cpogmpuare Tov xian, % Te FAEvpH T. oixov Cuymmsya. 
secundum latera domus latitudinemque parietum. 


still between them a door ten cubits broad, and 
on each side, literally: ‘‘shoulders,” five cubits 
broad, making thus the inside breadth twenty 


The edifice of the temple proper is now described | cubits, the half of the length.—In Ver. 3 itis said 


in continuation of ch. xl. 48, 49. We proceed 
from the temple porch to the ‘‘house,” as it is 


called there; to Soynn, as it is named in Ver. 1. 
The idea of greatness, height, like bay, “*to be 


able,” ‘‘ to have the powerof” (Hupr.: ‘‘to seize,” 
be capable), lying at the root of this word, suggests 
a large and spacious edifice, in short, a palace, 
such as, doubtless, David had in his mind (2 Sam. 
vii. 2), and in agreement also with the character 
of Solomon’s temple, as a palace of Jehovah (e.g. 


1 Kings vii. 12). Sonn does not need to be 


understood it the narrower sense of the holy 
place, any more thaa does bnisn, which designa- 


tion, embracing both the holy and the most holy 
place (without the porch), simply subjoins the 
Mosaic element to the Solomonic.—The ‘‘ Elim” 
(see ch. xl. 9) are two wall-pillars, one on each side, 
six cubits broad, so that by this statement of the 
breadth of the pillars, the breadth of the whole 
sanctuary is given as to its bounding points, ex- 
tending from the extremity of the one to the 
extremity of the other. For-—Ver. 2—there was 





that he went; not: he brought me, etc. For, as 
ver. 4 shows, the place in question was the most 
holy place, which the mere priest was not per- 
mitted to enter. Of the collective door-pillars, 
one is on the right and one on the left, on the 
wall between the two divisions of the sanctuary. 
On account of the following breadth of seven 
cubits, the six cubits have been taken to be the 
height of the door, or an additional cubit has 
been understood as the breadth of the door-posts. 
—Ver. 4. The measuring of the length leads into 
the interior, to its extreme point; hence the 
breadth is again in front, where the temple ap- 
pears as a whole, as the palace of holiness. 


Vers. 5-11. The Side pbuilding. 


In Ver. 5 the measuring turns to the outside. 
As the wall and the side building are spoken of, 
it is now said the house. The wall is the wall 
that begins with the pillars (ver. 1).—The thrice- 
repeated 3993p undoubtedly refers to the three 


sides, which come into consideration, the two 
lengthwise and the onesat the back.—Accordin 
to Ver. 6, the side building was a complex o 





ninety chambers or rooms in three stories, 
sacristies for the priests, and for the custody of 
the manifold sacred objects, clothes, utensils, 


ete. (yoyn, in ver. 5 collective, like yy in 1 
Kings vi. From yoy, “to turn,” “to bend,” it 
signifies; turning, bending, and thence: side, rib, 
ete. The niyoyn in ver. 6 are single chambers 


which compose the yoy as a whole.) Chamber 
‘fon’? chamber ; by here = by, as is evident 


from what follows, and still more so from Solo- 
mon’s temple, through which that becomes clear 
which otherwise might remain dark. The eye 
first looks upward, and in this direction there 
was chamber rising on chamber. (KuiL: on the 
north and south walls, twelve each ; on the shorter 
west wall, six.)—As to the fastening of their 
floor-beams, these side chambers came ‘into the 
wall (the proper temple wall which ran around 
them inside);” the immediately following ex- 
planation shows that the 3 implies such a con- 


nection with the wall in question that “into 
rather implies: ‘‘on,” or: ‘fupon”; they were 
indeed caught and held fast (tm) there, but not 


in the temple wall itself, for ledges ran round 
about the temple, wpon but not ito which the 
ends of the beams were put. (Comp. 1 Kings 
vi. 6, 10.)—Ver. 7 speaks impersonally (it), 
although, according to what precedes and what 
immediately follows, it is the house that will be 
thought of under reference to the side building. 


The widening as it went upwards (abyrd 
mdyi5) related to the side chambers (niy Syd). 


Its explanation is already given in ver. 6, namely, 
where the ledges let us suppose a gradual narrow- 
ing of the temple wall adapted to the three 
stories. As now said in ver. 7, it was still 
upwards and round about the house, thus not 
on the outer wall of the side building, so that 
this wall rose perpendicular without any ledges. 
Accordingly, the width of the side building and 
relatively of the side chambers necessarily in- 
creased as the temple wall grew narrower from 
story to story. This is the ‘msan-apy (from 


aap, Niph.: M3D)) this widening was the 


changing, which could be said of the temple 
house (HeNcst.: ‘‘and altered itself,” ‘‘ the 
alteration of the house”), ‘5 expressing the 


m2b2) with so much the better reason as the 
p31) was round and round on the house, and 
therefore (ya-by) mvab-anh, that is, this 


“width” increasing ‘‘with the ascent,” this 
“‘changing” pertained in fact only to the house, 
with which the side building of three stories 
was connected on every possible side. [Keil 
translates: ‘‘and was surrounded,” ‘‘the sur- 
rounding of the house,” and understands by that 
very simply the side building; while Kliefoth 
understand: « gallery-like ‘‘ corridor” running 
round the house, by which one could get to the 
chambers of the upper story, and derives the 
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widening above not from the temple wall, but 
from the corridors of the second and third 
stories ; comp. the convincing refutation in Keil., 
—If the most generally accepted translation : 
‘and go one ascends from the lower story to tha 
upper by the middle,” is held to say something 
not quite clear in itself, one must with Hengsten 
berg supply from 1 Kings vi. 8 the winding stair, 
for which room was got by the breadth increasing 
upwards ; we do not need with Keil to suppose 
the stair on the outside, and to contend against 
its leading from the lower into the upper, and 
thence (!) into the middle story; it was self- 
evidently in the interior of the side building ;— 
or by this translation of the close of the versa 
one can find the thought expressed that the 
priests did not step from the temple into the 
side chambers, but within the widening upwards 
which the house had through the side buildings. 
Kei: ‘proportionately to the middle story” ; 
the difference of gender decides nothing against 


mMimNnAA as subject to ny, and 5) indicates 


that the ascent took place in the way stated of 
the widening. 

What Ezekiel sees— Ver. 8—was on the house, 
and hence still relates to the side building, with- 
out its being taken as = ‘‘house.” [HEN@sT.: 
‘the height round about,” namely, of the side 
building, may be given.] What we may take as 
meant by the height (KgIL: = elevation) is pro- 
bably told by nitD% (Qeri: nip). Accord- 


ing to Keil, particip. dual of 4p); according toe 








Gesenius, a substantive, signifying: the founda- 
tions of the side chambers, the basement of 
which, accordingly, a full rod high, reached to 
the house ; and this harmonizes with the steps 
leading to the porch of the temple (ch. xl. 


49); and so 7Qpn 5p (only here, elsewhere 
N50, nib) will hardly be added, ‘‘because the 
elevation above the ground might easily be sup- 
posed less” (HENGsT.). On the contrary, the six 
cubits nds has quite the appearance of a closer 


definition of that which Ezekiel calls the full 
rod, although whether from the elbow to the 
wrist, where hand and arm meet, or how, cannot 
be determined. J. D. Michaelis supposes short 
cubits. Such a more exact definition of the mea- 
sure would be the more in place were it different 
from that of ch. xl. 5. [Hengstenberg and 


Kliefoth understand Soy of each of the three 


stories: ‘‘the foundations one full rod, six eubits 
its story.” Irrespective of whether Syyye can 


mean that, 4 is wanting.}-In Ver. 9, besides 


the five cubits’ breadth of the outer wall of the 
side building, the same extent (1y}) is’ set 


apart for np (particip. Hoph, of m3, left 


‘fover,” “free,” ‘‘empty”), that is, for tha 
space not built eo (ver. 11). KLIEF.: por 
terre round about the first story of the side build- 
ing, still to be distinguished from the wider 
unbuilt-on s which surrounded the tem 
in a width of twenty cubits. —'n*y regards 


CHAP. XLI. 10-16. 
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side building connected with the temple in this 
relation separately as a ‘‘ house,” while the clause : 


nvad We, still retains the fact that the house 


after all is the temple.—Ver. 10. ‘‘The cells” 
are described in ch. xlii. The breadth of twenty 
cubits bounds the three sides of the temple, 
north, south, and west. The breviloquent ex- 
pression : between, etc., Hengstenberg takes to 
mean: between the outer wall of the side build- 
ing and the cells. Kerri: between the free space 
and the cells. —Ver. 11 shows that the side build- 
ing opened with two doors towards the free space 
(Henest.: ‘‘ between the wall of the side build- 
ing and the surrounding wall”). The five eubits 
round and round (in distinction from the two 
door-sides) are those already indicated in ver. 9. 


Vers. 12-14. The Off-place. 


Ver. 12. Now the side building which stands 
in connection with the house has been treated of, 
and its relation to the outside too shown, a 
building (as the wall was called in ch. xl. 5) 
comes to be spoken of which is said to be before 
the gizrah, from which appellation accordingly 
we have to find its situation and explanation. 
Since it is not spoken of so incidentally and 
epenthetically, as Kliefoth supposes, but next to 
the side building which belongs to the house its 
measurements also being given, it must be sup- 
posed to stand in some relation or another to the 
temple. And soit is called > 4}3N, by which is 


indicated something known, self-intelligible. 
“tj means: ‘‘to separate,” ‘‘to cut,” and is here 


aid of a space ; and thus the gizrah is an off-place. 
The goat bears (Lev. xvi. 22) ‘‘upon him all 


their iniquities,”’ m7 yanby. HeEnest.: ‘‘The 


place and the building thereon serve negatively 
the same purpose which the temple serves posi- 
tively. If this is to retain its dignity and 
sanctity, a place must be assigned to which all 
uncleanness is removed. Already in Deut. xxiii. 
13 sq. we find the order for setting apart such a 
place outside the camp, which corresponded to 
the temple (?) with its courts; and also the in- 
junction that this place is to be kept clean, which 
is laid down as a religious duty.” With this has 
been compared in Solomon’s temple 2 Kings 
xxiii. 11; 1 Chron. xxvi. 16, 18 (the ‘‘refuse- 
gate”). See Lange on Kings, p. 262sq. Nothing 
whatever is told us expressly regarding the pur- 
pose for which this place, situated behind the 
temple at the west, was intended, perhaps just 
because the name itself was quite enough. Where 
bloody sacrifices were brought, sacrificial feasts 
held, places for preparing them stood, and a 
numerous body of persons kept moving about, an 
off-place for the great quantity of all kinds of 
refuse was a self-evident necessity. —'hH means 


the same thing, whether it be taken as defining 
more closely "4yix or 79737, for since the build- 


ing stood with its east front towards the temple, 
the side towards the west can only denote its 
position in some other respect; that is, the 
position of the place generally. Keil’s transla- 
tion is not clear: ‘‘ And the building in front of 
the separate place was on the side towards the 


west seventy cubits broad.”—By the wall... 
round and round, the breadth of which is par- 
ticularly noticed, is to be understood with Klie- 
foth the wall of the building. Thus ‘‘it ex- 
tended westward to the outer enclosing wall of 
the court, and had (Hrnest.) by a gate built in 
this its egress into the city.” In Ver. 13 the 
length of the gizrah (inclusive of all) is placed 
parallel to the length of the temple, as in Ver. 14 
the breadth by which the relation, although an 
tithetieal, of the gizrah to the temple becomes 
very clear. Deducting accordingly the 70+2x5 
== 80 cubits (ver. 12), there remains of the 100 
cubits a free space 20 cubits broad, doubtless 10 
on the north and 10 on the south, for approaches 
to the gizrah building, whose length ran along 
the whole extent. 


Vers. 15-26. Supplementary. 


Ver. 15, summing up in accordance with ver. 
12: 90 + 2 x 5=100, just like ver. 13, thus being 
a recapitulation, intimates by this the character 
of the notices that still follow, as supplementary 
additions to the preceding.—The measuring of 
this length proceeds in such a way that the mea- 
surer measured the building situated before the 
gizrah (according to ver. 12) in the direction to- 
wards the back part of the place. This is the 
meaning of the definition: mans-by ws, the 


feminine suflix referring to 7>4}37, the back part 
being the natural antithesis to vp by so that 
avin may either signify ‘‘ which,” or it may alse 


be referred to the length, which extended in front 
over the back part of the gizrah, if it is not with 
Keil to be referred to foan. This definition is 


intended, namely, to form the transition to sup- 

plementary statements as to the not yet men~ 

tioned NAYPIAN (Qeri: NOP MN). Mere : 

pn, from ny, allied to ANN, ‘to go through” 
aN > ui 


=p, whence pp Nie walk,” as gallery is pro- 
perly derived from the German wallen = quellen 
(to issue forth), GESEN.: properly: ‘‘ landing 
place,” then a short piazza, from pn, “‘ to break 


off.” The signification : walks, galleries, for the 
word—oceurring only here and in ch. xlii.—is 
certainly demanded by the latter passage. The 
analogy to the temple retained throughout speaks 
in favour of this, as does also the fact that the 
free space of ten cubits on each side (ver. 14, see 
exposition) is in this way satisfactorily disposed 
of. Keil makes the suffix look back to 7 ‘)Qn in 


ver. 13. The repeated statement of the hundred 
cubits’ length is intended to show that the galleries 
were as long as the building.—Since now the 
inner temple, i.e. that which stood in the inner 
court (KIL), or because it is so called in distinc- 
tion from the gizrah building and the courts 
(Henesv.), and finally the porches of the court, 
that is, the projections of the gates into the court 
generally or into the court in question, are 
mentioned, all that was hitherto measured ia 
summarily repeated ; in which manner Ver. 16 
continues, to which Hengst. supplies: ‘‘and he 
measured” (ver. 15), while Keil takes them av 
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aominatives absolute, and finds the predicate in 
nip, ver. 17.— ppp, mentioned in ch. xl. 6, 7, 


according to Kliefoth: window sills (?).—The 
closed windows, see ch. xl. 16.—The galleries, 
see ver. 15. The definition: round about on all 
three (the gizrah, the temple, and the porches of 
the court, ver. 15), is either to be understood with 
respect to the description given in the foregoing 
of the parts designated by the article as known, 
and hence to be understood under limitation, or 
we must, for example, suppose galleries to the 
temple also, and likewise to the porches of the 
court; for which Hengst. cites John x. 23, and 
Josephus, Arch. xx. 9. 7. The recapitulatory 
character of these verses—meant, as they are, for 
a supplement—speaks in favour of the first view, 
that of Keil. But that which is to be supplied is 
in respect of the thresholds or sills (D7 collec- 


tively) over against them ; and, taken strictly, it 
denotes the upper moulding of the door, or the 
door-case generally, on both sides (24D 22D). 


{Henest. : the ground floor when one looked over 
the threshold; Kerri: the wooden case of the 
window openings.] snw is: ‘‘to make thin,” 


whence ny, ‘‘thin, fine” wood. Hengst. dis- 


covers such wooden boarding also in the words: 
“‘and also from the ground to the windows,” and 
places the windows up in the roof, as in the ark 
(Gen. vi. 16), for one reason, because of the ad- 
joining house, which was probably as high as the 
temple. Kliefoth, on the other hand, places the 
windows immediately on the ground floor, and 
makes the earth of the foundation rise up to the 
windows (!). As what has been just said had 
respect to the thresholds, so what follows with 
‘yam is supplementary to the second thing 


mentioned, the windows; beginning with this, 
that even the ground up to them, this distance, 
was a measured distance (ver. 17), which had not 
yet been said, after which the more intelligible 
expression: FjDI5 (particip. Pual of 7p), illus- 


trates the above-mentioned nipynn. Finally, 


with respect to the walks which ran along the 
doors, and the wali rounding off the whole, Ver. 
17 accordingly adds, that each and all was accord- 
ing to measure ; the space above the door (collec- 
tive), even into the inner house,—the temple in 
its entirety is spoken of as to its principal parts, 
—and outside, and the whole wall round about 
within and without were so. [Hrnest.: ‘‘a 
house worthy of the God who has wisely arranged 
all things in His creation (Ps. civ. 24), and left 
nothing to caprice and chance.” 

The expression: made, in Ver. 18, which is re- 
sumed in ver. 19, refers to sculpture or carved 
work; but comp. Lange on Kings, p. 67. On the 
cherubim, see the same work, p. 66, and in 
this Commentary on ch. i. 4-14, and Doct. Reflec, 
10 on ch, ix.; on the palms, see on ch. xl. 16. 
HxEnest.: ‘There are the carved works in the 
temple, the destruction of which by the Chaldeans 
is lamented in Ps. Ixxiv. 6; and now they are 
there again.” Comp. as to the significance of the 

ouping, Lange on Kings, p. 74 sq. Hengst. 
‘rings out the reference that the house is dedi- 


cated to the Lord of the whole terrestrial creation. 
—The arrangement was that a cherub and a palm, 


‘and again a cherub, always followed in order.~-It 


is further observed, in distinction from chap. i., 
that the cherub had two faces, as expositore 
generally say, because only two could be visible, 
inasmuch as figures were treated of which could 
present only one side. On this Bahr observes : 
“But certainly the wings of the eagle and the 
feet of the bullock were not wanting.” Two, 
however, is specially the number of creation 
(heaven and earth), of the creaturely contrast, 
which therefore everything made will have in 
itself, harmonized here by the palm as the third 
between cherub and cherub into the number of 
the divine life.—Ver. 19. The two faces were that 
of man and of the lion, which most aptly repre- 
sents the wild animal named by way of eminence » 
mn (Zr). The cherub turned the one face to 


the palm on this side, and the other to the palm 
on that, whereby the union of the two with the 
palm to form three was made very manifest.— 
Ver. 20 illustrates what ver. 19 intends by: on 
the whole house round and round; that it was 
from the ground or floor to the wall-work above 
the door, that is, to the roof, and this on the 
temple within to which the door led, of which, 
therefore, mention is made.—'>yp), local accusa- 


tive or concluding formula. 

But with Ver. 21 comes an additional supple- 
ment in relation to the door-post work on the 
temple, namely, that each pair of door-posts had 
the significant square form already met with in 
Solomon’s temple, and first fully carried out in 
Ezekiel (see Lange on Kings, p. 73). In this wa 
the revelation of Jehovah, the God of the worl 
in the world, in its cosmic relations, comes into 
prominence ; Ku1er.: the number four is ‘‘ the 
signature of the coming universality ;” it will 
extend itself into all the world, and to it they shall 
enter in from all the world. (According to Klief. 
mrrp is not stat. constr., but an unusual form for 


Mand. AyD, an adjective, literally: ‘‘ post of 


the square.” Keilremarks on the breviloquence. )\— 
The sanctuary (wp) is the most holy place (ver. 


23). The front, which it presented to the priest- 
prophet treading the holy place, had the view as the 
view just described, that is, the quadriform view 
of the door-posts. [HENesr.: ‘‘at the front was, ’ 
etc., since the new view is compared with a former 
one which the prophet himself had had (ch. xliii. 
3). Kurer.: ‘‘ And the superficies of the whole 
sanctuary was likewise square.” The Targum 
and Rashi suppose a reference to the vision by the 
Chebar. ] 

Ver. 22 describes with similar brevity of diction 
the wooden altar of incense, in distinction from 
the brazen altar of burnt-offerings. The abrupt 
yy forms also a contrast to the coating of gold in 


Solomon’s temple (‘‘ just as there is a deep silence 
throughout in Ezekiel concerning gold, which 
ithe so great a part in Solomon’s temple,” 

ENGST.). While observing that, ‘‘ in the case of 
the floor also and the walls mention is made only 
of the wooden boarding,” Hengst. refers to the 
‘‘troublous times in which temple and city should 
be built again,” and compares Dan. ix. 25; Zech. 
iv. 10 (comp. Doct. Reflec. 8).—The height and 


heme 


oy 


borrowed from it (HENGsT.). 


4278) a mistake for 4773, 
Hengst. can find in it only the top of the altar 


But why should we not suppose it to say plainly, 
because it came in the way here, that the altar in 
all its length and round and round was wood ? 
Ezekiel says nothing o* the candlestick, and the 
table for the shew-bread, and indeed nothing of 
Keil there- 
fore interprets the explanation : this is the table, 
etc., from the Pentateuch designation of the offer- 
ings ‘‘as the bread of God.” Hznesrt.: ‘‘ because 
that which is set upon this altar—the incense 


a furnishing of the most holy place. 


denoting the prayers of the saints (Ps. exli. 2 


Rey. v. 8, viii. 3)—is regarded as a spiritual food 


which the people present to their Heavenly King. 


The altar appears as the table of the Lord also in 


ch. xliv. 16; the offering as food of God in Mal. 
ios 


Matt. xxi. 18 sq., the fruit of the fig-tree, that is, 
of the Jewish people, after which Jesus hungered. 
Compare also Bahr's (der Salom. Tempel, p. 185 


sq.) objections to the view of Hengstenberg and 
Keil. After all, the express declaration : This is the 


table that, etc., has in it something surprising, 
which is rather strengthened than explained by ch. 
xliv. 16. 


e CHAP. XLIf, : 
length (which, considering its square form, gives 


at the same time its breadth)—not given in the 
ease of Solomon’s altar—may, however, be here | 


The loaves laid on the table of shew-bread 
denoted good works ;” to which Hengst. compares 


Bottcher thinks that ‘‘ the altar-table|. 


CF 
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two doors (1 Kings vi. 82, 33), to be explained, 
withont doubt, by the altar of iacense standing 
at the separating point of the two divisions of the 


Keil includes in its temple, that is, one door belonging to the hol 
corners the four horns found on Solomon’s altar. | 


But in what follows: and its length, etc., he sees in 


place, and one to the most holy place, both whic 
—Ver. 24—had two leaves each. These two-leaved 


“its pedestal ;”’ while|doors are, howevr, still more closely described 


by the following phrase ; two turning leaves, so 
that each leaf nad two parts which could be 
opened and shut,—a very suitable arrangement, 
considering the breadth of these doors. Accori- 
ing to Ver. 25, the ornaments on these temple doors 
are the same as those mentioned in ver. 18 sq.— 
On the front of the porch (of the temple) without 


'there was a wooden 3), GEsEN.: probably a 


threshold which formed a kind of pediment as 
stepping-place to a colonnade or temple. How is 
that to be conceived of? It was evidently made 
;;0f wood. A threshold-like approach, a perron ?— 
As the beholder’s look returns again and again to 
the ample materials presented to it, something 
additional is always to be observed. Thus Ver. 26: 
closed windows and simple palms on the two 
shoulders, that is, side-walls, right and left. 
Either not mentioned hitherto, or at least now 


more exactly.—The brief concluding clause: pj yoy) 
Dayn) nan, probably simply intimates, that as 


there were closed windows and palms on the two 
sides of the porch, so there were windows of the 
kind on the side chambers, and palms on the 
wooden pediments. Kuier.: On the side build- 
ings (?) of the porch and of the side stories 


was meant to combine in one the old table of 
shew-bread and the altar of incense” (see Doct. 

eflec. 8). For the rest, the expression : before 
Jehovah, is explained from the place where the 
altar of incense stood, immediately before the ark 


were windows and palms, and so also the pyay. 


Hengst. thinks that the words: ‘‘ and the steps” 
[pediments] (= ‘‘and besides, the steps also are 


of the covenant, which was separated from it by 
the veil of the most holy place. 
In Ver. 23 supplementary mention is made of 


1 
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to be noticed in the porch,” ver. 25), ‘‘ place the 
extreme end to the east over against the extreme 
end to the west of the gizrah, with which the 
section began in ver. 15.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 


And he led me forth to the outer court, the way northwards, and brought 
me to the chamber [that is, what there was of cuambers | which is over against the 
gizrah, and [in fact] which is over against the building, toward the north. 
Before the length [in front of the length] of a hundred cubits, the opening toward 
the north, and the breadth fifty cubits. Over against the twenty of the inner 
court, and over against the pavement of the outer court; gallery [was] before 
gallery in the third (that is, galleries). And before the:chambers was a walk 
ten cubits broad, to the inner [cout] way of one cubit, and their openings to 
the north. And the upper chambers were shortened, for the galleries con- 
sume [take away] from them, from the [the space of the] lower and also from the 
[the space of the] middle as respects the building. For they were three-storied 
and had no pillars as the pillars of the courts: therefore [space was] taken 
away from the lowest and the middle, from the ground. And a dividing- 
wall which is outside, close by the chambers, toward the outer court, in front 
of the chambers, its length was fifty cubits. For the length of the chambers 
which are to the outer court was fifty cubits ; and [yet] lo, before the temple 
a hundred cubits. And from under it [tne aividing-wal] were these chambers : 
the entrance was on the east in coming to them from the outer court. In the 
breadth of the dividing-wall of the court, toward the east, fronting the gizrah, 
and fronting the building, were chambers. And away before them ; as the look 
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of the chambers which were towards the north, as their length so their breadth 
12 and all their outgoings, and as their arrangements, and as their openings, So 
also the openings of the chambers which were toward the south, an opening 
was at the head of the way, the way in face of the dividing-wall turned. to it, 
toward the east in coming [ thence | to them [or: eastwards when one came to them (the 
13. shambers)]. And he said to me, The chambers of the north, the chambers of 
the south, which are in front of the gizrah, these are chambers of holi- 
ness, where the priests who approach Jehovah shall eat the most holy things ; 
there shall they set down the most holy things, and [that] the meat-offer- 
14 ing, and the sin-offering, and the guilt-offering, for the place is holy. The 
priests when entering shall not go out of the holy place to the outer court, 
and [but] there they shall lay down their garments wherein they shall minister ; 
for they are holiness ; they shall put on other garments, and [:o] approach to 
15 that which [belongs] to the people. And he finished the measures of the inner 
house, and led me out the way of the gate whose face is toward the east, and 
16 measured it [the house] round and round. He measured the east side on [with] 
the measuring-rod five hundred [eubits?] rods [measured by rods] on the measuring- 
17 rod around. He measured the north side, ‘five hundred” in rods with the 
18 measuring-rod. He measured the south side, “ five hundred” in rods with the 
19 measuring-rod. He turned to the west side; he measured “five hundred” in 
20 rods with the measuring-rod. Toward the four winds measured he it ; a wall 
was to it round and round, the length “ five hundred,” and the breadth “five 
hundred,” to separate between the holy and the profane. 
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eminebant de... a terra curitis quinquaginta. 

Ver. 7. K. gas euler, dv rporov x, ci ekedpos... rus wrepas wl Brerovrces &repuvei 7. ikedpa cay Tpos Boppav— Vulg. 
Et peribolus exterior secundum— 

Ver. 8... . rwy Breroucwy cig 7, cbrny. . . x. cbras Eloy dvrixporwmo Taurass, To Taev— 


Ver. 9. Sept.: ~. ai Oupect +. tkedpav rouray rus ticodev +. xpos avaroans .. . di’ adrav— Vu'g.: Et erat subter gazo 
phylacia hee introitus ab oriente ingredientiuminea—  (Qeri: nisw>n NOMAD and NN). 
ie as ot gS > hla 


Ver, 10. zxra to gas rou iv dpyn Tov wépimaroy 2, Tx xpos yoroy Kure xpsrwroy Tov DiopsLovros: x. ai 'Zedpoci— 

Ver. 11. x. 6 TEDITLTOS HLTH TPOTWTOY KUTWY, KETE Te MET pan +. eLedpaw 1. Be ROTH Tuces tas ixiorpopas avre@v x, 
NATH Te Pure aro x. xaTe Te Oupaare vito. Vuly.: .. . et omnis introttus eorum et similitudines et ostia eorum. 
. Ver. 12. ray eedpuv .. . x. xata re Oupwmare de’ apyns Tov wepitarov de tes Gwe dieornuaros HAALLOV, %. ROT 
Kvarorus rou cloropevertas Ds’ adray Vulg.: Secundum... que via erat ante vestibulum separatum per viam ortentaler 
ingredientibus, r 
t Ver. 13... . xara rpoowroy tow Siarrnuetwv, .. . abezedpas cov dyiov . . . of vies Yeddoux— Vulg.: .. . ante edtft. 
cium separatum ... gazophylacia sancta . . . ad dominum in sancta sanctorum. 

Ver, 14. Odx elocrevorovras txes wocpet twv lepewy, x. obx tkeAevrovrat . .. awe Diawavros dyes doiv oi xporcyovrts: x. um 


darrovras cov orodicuov wirav .. . by abrois, Siort kyle tori... bray harwvrel Tov Acov. (Another reading: D773, mase 
Qeri: s¥'9y). 
sts 


Ver, 15... . cuveredecOn 4 diemerpiois .. . iva... Siemerpyoey ro Uxodtiyen cr. olzov . . . ty Dierks 

Ver. 16. K. torn xara ywrov +. sudne ¢. Brerovons xox’ dvarorus x. diguerpyoey xwraparee vr sekaities T. erpeu. 
cet + + contra ventum . . calamos in calamo mensure—(many codd. and all translations read FIND instead of 

Ver, 17, K. iweorpenbey pos .. . x. digueerpnoty ro xore Tporwroy Tov Boppae ryxets wevrazorious. iv rT. xaA 

Ver, 18. K. irerrpeey spor Oaraooay x. diguerp. ro xar. sperms. +. Oaracons, revtexociovus. V Aw a 
talamos ... per circuitum. ; SAP PD eee: 

Ver. 19 K. ixtorp. mp. vorov x, dieue xerm xpoowe. 7. yorov, styvraxor. v— Vule.: Et ad ventum occidental 

Ver, 20. tls ra rercupee Epy Tov abrov merpor. K. dueratey adrov x. repiBoroy abrm xuxrw TeyTaKoc oy : Ae 
Gwraxoriay rnxewy tipos, Tov dimorsAAEy deve WEeroy Tey kya x. ave merov Tov aieiisieuliccs qov ty d oh le sped e 
Vulg.: . . . mensus est murum ejus undique ... cubitorum » . . cubitorum, dividentem inter— sate ef secrte 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 
Vers. 1-14. The Chambers of Holiness. 


The leading forth of Ver. 1 is easy to be under- 
stood, both from ch. xli. and from the outer 
court, where the structure of cells for the priests 


about to be described is situated, for 7p wn sug- 


gests to us such a structure. Comp. moreover, 
‘eh. xl. 17 sq. and xl. 44sq. The outer court here 
harmonizes with the first passage, while its pur- 
pose does not ; the one there was designed for the 
people. It would harmonize with the second 
passage that there too the purpose was for the 
priests ; on the other hand, the inner court does 
not harmonize.—That it is added; and brought 
me, etc., is quite in the copious style of Ezekiel, 
as the immediately following will likewise show. 
The general statement: the way northwards, is 
made more precise by the closer fixing of the 
locality, in which the expression : over against the 
gizrah, repeats itself in: over against the build- 
ing (situated there, ch. xli. 12 sq.), just as the 
northern direction mentioned in the outset does 
by : towards the north. Hengst. expresses the 
opinion that, considering the object of the gizrah- 
building, an adjacent building on either side 
withdrawing it from view was very appropriate, 
and that the description is designed to point to 


that.—In Ver. 2," Bd can hardly (as HENest.) 
mean: ‘“‘before the length” (determined for the 
gizrah from east to west), for the repeated bys is 


merely a continuation. It was the front-length 
of the cell building to which Ezekiel sees himself 
brought, as also the opening toward the north 
shows that the doors of the building opened north- 
wards. — The hundred cubits of length agree 
with ch. xli. 13, so that both buildings simply 
cover each other as to length; whereas the sacri- 
ficial kitchens (ch. xlvi. 19) embarrass Keil, who 
needs for them still forty cubits of length west- 
wards behind the cell building ; while Hengsten- 
berg claims for them no separate building, but, 
as is usually the case with kitchens, places them 
below in the cell building. According to Keil, 
the cell building would stretch along still before 
the temple.—By the description in Ver. 3: over 
against the twenty, etc.,.the breadth of fifty 
cubits is put in relation to the twenty cubits’ 
breadth of free space belonging to the inner court 
(ch. xli. 10), and at the same time more closely 
stated to be in a southern direction towards the 
temple (Hrenest.; eastward), as the following: 
over against the pavement (ch. xl. 17), on its 
part poirts out clearly the northern direction ; 
or a reference to what is farthest out, the outer 
court, is added to the reference made by the first 
39 to what is inmost.—By the statement that 


gallery ran before gallery in the third, Hengst. 
understands: that one looked down from the walk 
before the chambers of the third story to another 
walk that was before the chambers of the second 
story (?). Kzrn: one gallery in front of the other 


or towards it (?). Kliefoth takes Oye = by (Son, ” 
* over”), but what would samy mean? Also, 
pydyia does not mean, as he supposes with 
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Bottcher: ‘‘into the threefold.” As ch. xli. 10 
can refer only to our verse, we shall in the case of 


DAN? p-by have to think of the first-mentioned 


galleries of the gizrah house, ch. xli. 15 sq.; and 
this so much the more as the description of the 
cell structure was determined immediately (ver. 
1) after this building. Thus the galleries of the 
two buildings ran front to front ; and this is said 
only of the third, namely, the two third galleries, 
for the first mention of the middle ones is in 
ver. 5; the highest also caught the eye first, and 
with them at the same time the height of the 
building could be given as of three stories. 

The walk—Ver. 4—before the chambers, which 
was ten cubits broad, can only be supposed as 
extending from west to east before the northern 
long side of the building. To the inner court 
(ch. viii. 3, 16, x. 8) was a way of one cubit in 
breadth; this denotes the narrow approach to 
the inner court, on which the wider passage round 
the east wall of the building abutted ; and accord- 
ing to this account, returning to the walk, it is 
said of the doors of the chambers or of the gal- 
leries, that they opened on the passage to the 
north, Hengstenberg makes the walk to be the 
‘‘approach to the chambers,” from which one 
had access to the interior of the chambers, and 
this interior to be ‘‘one cubit from the street, 
which was the thickness of the walls” (!). Keil, 
who can extract no suitable sense from the text, 
reads with the Sept. : AisX AND, thus making a 


way of a hundred cubits long lead through the 
north gatesinto the inner court (!).—Ver. 5 
harmonizes the galleries with the chambers, speak- 
ing first of the upper as ver. 3 had spoken of the. 
third galleries, These chambers are said to be 
shortened, and indeed they were the narrowest ; 
and therefore it is remarked of them alone in the 
first place, for (the details will become clear in 
ver. 6) the galleries took away from their 


breadth (boir only here, instead of soni). 


They were shorter, it is said, than the lower 
above all, but also than the middle. So Keil 
understands the second and third jj in a com- 


parative sense. If it is to be taken as the first, 
that in 7797), then that one must be understood 


of the chambers in general, and the more exact 
definition must be given with the two following 
1, 28 Hengstenberg says: ‘‘in the case of the 


middle ones, the half of the space which in 
relation to the lower was cut off by the galleries 
from the upper.” He makes }13 to be “‘build- 


ing space—space which otherwise might have 
been built upon.” The moce of expression indi- 
cates that the prophet means to say: the struc- 
ture, which had lower, middle, and upper 
chambers (for they were three-storied, ver. 6), 
was shortened in the upper ehambers, since the 
galleries there in particular occupied part of the 
breadth which the under chambers had entire, 
and which even the middle chambers had; the 
reason is, they had no pillars to support the upper 
galleries to the three stories of chambers, and so 
the upper chambers were necessarily contracted, 
and consequently had to lose in breadth, since 
the galleries which ran along the outer walls had 
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to seck support in rests which were taken from 
the chambers. The explanatory expression: from 
the ground, throws light upon the p33 of the 


previous verse ; hence the building there comes 
into consideration as to the ground-space which 
it could afford on its lower floor for the under 
and the middle chambers, which thus, especially 
the first, were broader than the upper, although 
self-evidently the middle chambers too must have 
peen shortened by their gallery in comparison 
with the under. As the building became higher, 
the chambers became shorter.— We have to notice 
the reference to the pillars of the courts, of which 
nothing has been said hitherto, and we shall have 
to suppose them where they are wanting here, 
namely, inch. xl. 17 sq. and 44sq. The chambers 
there, too, may have had stories.—The whole 
description of the galleries, and the way in which 
this description is kept in connection with the 
building on the gizrah, is hardly intended merely 
to make plain the possibility of access to the 
chambers of the second and third stories, but is 
designed to give us the impression, that from the 
galleries, so easily accessible from the chambers, 
an equally prompt supervision over this hinder 
and interior part of the environs of the sanctuary 
was made possible, as by the guardrooms in the 
tase of the gates; if the chambers here corre- 
spond to these guardrooms, then the galleries here 
correspond to the barriers there. 

Ver. 7. 313, that which ‘‘fences off,” is a 


dividing-wall, a boundary-fence, which is mea- 
sured fifty cubits long, and consequently is to be 
sought for opposite the breadth of the building 
and on the east side, where the narrow way (ver. 
4) led to the inner court, in distinction from 
which the further description will have respect 
to the outer court. In the first place however, 
it is said to be outside, for if this wall ran along 
the chambers, its position is made plainer by the 
phrase : towards the outer court (where 747 may 


remind us of 995, ver. 4); as also: in front of the 


chambers, illustrates still better the phrase : close 
by (running equally with) the chambers. If 
this wall concealed the narrow access to the inner 
court, still more so did it the under chambers on 
the east towards the outer court, and what had 
to be performed in these chambers, for—Ver. 8— 
the length of the wall corresponded to the length 
of the chambers which are to the outer court, 
that is, which here come into consideration for 
this court, as the eye fell on them in looking from 
the east. The proper length of a hundred cubits 
on the north side—before the temple, because 
the temple rose behind in its length as point of 
view and boundary—is very perceptibly distin- 
guished by 779m) from the above-mentioned so- 


called length (the breadth of fifty cubits). The 
reason why there is no mention of a dividing-wall 
in the case of the chambers of this northern long 
side perhaps is, that their windows and galleries 
(comp. on ver. 3) lay towards the gizrah, and 
enly the doors opened towards the north (ver. 4). 
Ver. 9. So the east side chambers rose up from 
under the dividing-wall, which concealed them 
only below, but did not cover them so as to cut 
off the light from them.—The observation regard- 
ing the entrance, that it was on the east, which 
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is still further described by : in coming to them 
from the outer court, may indeed be understood 
in distinction from the narrow way which led 
along there to the inner court (vers. 7, 4), but is 
rather to be taken as a corroboration, that whereas 
people for the most part got at these chambers 
from the east, a fence was requisite on this side 
also of the outer court. Hengstenberg converts the 


x19 , sufficiently intelligible by the clause : in 


coming, etc., into a door which the “‘ fence-wall ” 
must have had. 

Ver. 10 makes the transition to a parallel 
building on the other side, by first repeating the 
last described, in such a manner, however, that 
no misunderstanding is possible; hence breadth 
is said, and not ‘“‘length,” as in ver. 7. The 
chambers were in the breadth of the dividing- 
wall, for they were situated in this breadth. The 
court to this wall is the just now mentioned (ver. 
9) outer court, and the expression: toward the 
east, likewise borrowed from ver. 9, is a closer 
description of the position of the dividing-wall 
and consequently of the chambers, so that opr 


is not to be changed into pj77n, which defini- 


tion comes afterward in ver. 12. The description: 
fronting the gizrah, and (as ver. 1): fronting the 
building (upon it), which occupied the whole 
length, signifies exactly the same as: ‘‘in front of 
the length of a hundred cubits,” in ver. 2; hence 
the chambers were concealed on this side also by 
the gizrah building. That which in ver. 4 is 


called qbnn, is in ver. 11 by way of variety 
called 73, but any misunderstanding is guarded 


against by the observation: as the look, etc. 
(that the chambers had the same look as those 
toward the north). The comprehensive: as the 
look, etc., said on the occasion of poser 
the way, is specialized by what follows. We woul 

express it thus: As in relation to their length, so 
in relation to their breadth and in relation to all 
their, etc. The arrangements are what concerns 
the way and manner of the whole, and the parti- 
culars. Finally, the openings, although already 
comprehended in the outgoings, are, on account 
of an appendage to be immediately given to the 
north chambers, once more apecilly mentioned. 
—Ver. 12, in the first place, shows that the 
chambers spoken of are to be conceived of as 
toward the south, in the same way as their 
patterns were ‘“‘toward the north” (ver. 11); it 
then proceeds to mention ‘‘a door-opening,” 
which, while only supposed in vers. 4, 7, is now 
described in detail. Leading into the inner court, 
it was situated where the way began, or had its 
head at the wall of the court; hence it was con- 
structed in this wall, wherefore it is added that 
the way proceeded %3n, in face of the dividing- 


wall, that is, so that this wast had it as it were 
before its eyes. Ba is perhaps so often repeated 


because the narrower walk in question (ver. 4) is 
distinguished as J77 from the longer and broader 


*¢ walks.” n7737 is collective, because said at 

the same time for the north side. 4)%9m occurs 

only here ; it is derived from })n, which Meiet 
tv 


CHAP. XLII. 18-10. 


{uterprets by: ‘to bend off,” “to bend,” ‘‘ to 
ineline,” translating the adjective here: ‘bend- 
ing,” “turning,” or ‘stretching ” towards, which 
would be quite suitable to ‘9, but would still 


more vividly express the thought: the dividing- 
wall inclined itself to the way passing before its 
eyes. Gesenius, taking for guide the rabbinical 
pan, which means: ‘‘noble,” * graceful,” but also: 


Ges e 5 ; 
“insignificant,” renders pt by: ‘‘convenient,” 
Kei 2 


“suitable,” which Keil transforms into this, 
that it denotes the wall corresponding to the 
cells, and running the same distance with them 
before the east narrow side of the building. In 
the remainder, similar to ver. 9.—The interpreta- 
tion given of ver. 10 sq., almost the same as that 
of Keil, supposes only two cell buildings, whereas 
Kliefoth and Hengstenberg reckon three, adding 
an eastern “‘ priests’ court.” Keil places the 
building here ‘at or on the broad-side (?) of the 
court-wall over against the separate place.” 

In Ver. 18 (as ch. xl. 45 sq.) his guide tells the 
prophet the purpose for which the north and 
south chambers were intended (only these two 
kinds of chambers are mentioned, completely re- 
futing the idea of more than two buildings of the 
kind#—Which are in front, etc., since they ran 
along in front of the long side (hence also simply 


gizrsh) of the off-place.—yiypn, not abstr. pro 


concr., but as throughout, holiness, corresponding 
to the holiness of Jehovah, which is no single 
divine attribute (comp. ch. xx. 39 sq., and on 
ch. xxxvi. p. 343, ete.), but the expression of the 
entire relation of God to Israel (BAuR, der Salom. 
Tempel, p. 56 sq.). This relation is once more 


strongly pronounced in Dvn ‘wp, by which 


are designated the priests’ portions of the offer- 
ings, that is, of the offerings named (meat-offer- 
ing, sin-offering, and guilt-offering), which had 
to be eaten by the priests alone, to the exclusion 
of their families (Ley. ii. 3, 10, vi. 9:sq., 19 sq., 
vii. 6, x. 12); hence the detailed account of their 
status (HENGsT.: ‘who are near the Lord’”’) and 
official character. In the case of the heave-offer- 
ing or wave-offering, the priests’ portion was par- 
taken of even by the female members of the 
priests’ families (Lev. x. -14). Comp. BAuHr, 
Symb. des Mos. Kultus; Kurtz, Der Alzttesta- 
mentliche Opferkultus. On the distinction be- 
tween ‘‘eating” and ‘‘ setting down” Keil says : 
‘* Because neither the meal mingled with oil of the 
meat-offering, nor the flesh of the sin and guilt- 
offerings, could be eaten by the pnests imme- 
diately after the presentation of the offering, but 
first the one had to be baked and the other 
cooked, they were, until this preparation, allowed 
to be set aside, but not in any place one pleased.” 


--The different designation: wap Dippn *5, 
shows the distinction from the previous wp7.— 


Ver. 14 still adds, with similar emphasizing of 
the priests, that after performing their functions 
(oda, as the context shows, is not: when they 


come to the service) in the holy place, that is, the 
inner room, they are not to repair without cere- 
mony to the outer court (as Keil supposes, had 
they ‘‘been obliged to pass out through the inner 
gate in order to get to the sacred cells”), but-—and 
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for this the door, ver. 12, is excellently adapted— 
the official garments in which they (nw, co t6 


order well,” ‘‘to administer,” in the Piel of re- 
spectful services before kings and princes, espe- 
cially of service before Jehovah) performed the 
sacred service are to be put aside, laid down in 
the chambers mentioned, and exchanged for com- 
mon garments.—7377, namely: the priestly gar- 


ments.—In 43>p} we are instinctively reminded 
of pya}np in ver. 13.— pyd swine explains 
more closely the Iya ayn by, that the 


people come into consideration there. Not until 
the service of God is completed are the priests 
allowed to come into converse with them. 


Vers. 15-20.—The Circumference of the whole. 


Ver. 15. What was begun in ch. xl. 3 sq. was 
now finished. The antithesis of the measures of 
the inner house is: and he measured it round 
and round, The prophet therefore is led out,— 
yen 77; which may mean the way to the 


gate, but also the way through it. The return to 
the east gate (comp. ch. xl. 6) depicts to us Eze- 
kiel’s re-entrance into the outer court;. and? thus 
the expression: round and round, will tlie more 
readily point to the wall (ch. xl. 5) from whick 
he then (hence now from the opposite direction) 
came to the east gate. The inner house compre- 
hends the whole interior up to the wall, of which 


it is said, ch. xl. 5, that it was 22D nvad ye 
5p. Keil disputes, without due grounds, the 
reference of the suffix in $79193 to ‘wan, although 


we must concede to him that some indefiniteness 
may adhere to the suffix; at all events, round 
and round is not the wall as wall, which would 
have also its inner side, but as that which sur- 
rounded the house from without, and denoted the 
outside in reference to the house, so that we are 
pointed to the outside of the wall-girt sanctuary. 
Meanwhile, however, if nothing more definite fol- 
lows, this only says that, after finishing all the 
measurings in the interior, a total measurement 
of the whole was taken outside on the circum- 
ference of the sanctuary. 

Ver. 16. The measuring begins with the east 
gate; and hence on the east, Fyn, in the signifi- 


cation it has in the common expression: to the 
four winds, meaning the four directions whence 
the wind principally comes, is here said of the 
east side, as in the following of the north, south, 
and west sides. —Hengst. takes jp as a blend- 


ing of nity and nin, and translates; ‘‘ five 


hundred cubits, measured in rods with the mea- 
suring-rod.”” That nipx-wion cannot mean ‘‘five 


hundred” is clear, but what is the meaning of 
‘* five cubits’? Hence the Qeri: nintd- Then, 


however, we get by what follows: ‘five hundred 
rods,” or we must say with Hengst. that by. 
rods on the measuring-rod around, is in- 
tended to be observed that the measnre would be 
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obtained by measuring not in cubits, but in rods, 
with the measuring-rod described at the com- 
mencement. At all events, ch. xl. 5 favours this 
view, as also the square of five hundred cubits for 
the whole of the sanctuary, already, on ch. xl. 27, 
observed to be correct, has o be harmonized with 
the detailed statements. The blending, too, of 
‘© hundred” and ‘‘cubits’’ would ee well 
with the brevity of similar statements ; only, such 
brevity and obscurity in the case of a summing 
up, a general survey of the spatial relations of the 
sanctuary, as Hengst. supposes, is difficult to 
conceive and hard to accept. On the other hand, 
the abbreviation: five hundred (thus read with 
the Qeri), measured by rods, is easy of acceptation, 
when it is so very clear, not only from the defini- 
tion of the “‘rod” given in ch. xl. 5, but from a 
presupposed after-reckoning of all the statements 
of measuring hitherto coming into consideration, 
that only cubits can be meant; even in ver. 20, 
where otherwise it might be expected, all mention 
of rods is omitted. Ewald, too, and Béttcher 
and Hitzig have decided in favour of cubits. That 
Ezekiel ‘‘ gives elsewhere all the greater measures 
in cubits and not in rods,” as Hengst. insists on, 
has, however, no significance when the prophet 
had to refer to a wider space, a space separating 
the sanctuary from the rest of the land, a space 
independent of all that had gone before, and 
which therefore might have been measured by 
rods, as Klief. and Keil hold. Comp. however, 
ch. xly. 2.—Ver. 17. Five hundred, and the 
same in Ver. 18 and Ver. 19, merely the number; 
and this Hengst. explains by saying that, in the 
case of the other sides, the mere number suffices, 
so that the number given is self-evidently of 
cubits, according to ver. 16.—Is the question 
decided in Ver. 20? But toward the four winds, 
that is, in the direction of the four cardinal points 
(it is said 49D in ver. 19, by which, however, at 
a? 


the same time, may be indicated the going round 
and round), is a mere réswmé of what has been 
described singly in vers. 16-19. Accordingly, the 
suffix also in }4919 is to be understood exactly as 


in ver. 15, that is, as referring to the house.— 
What now is to be understood by the wall which 


was to the house (iS) 3 It is called Rpjn, as in 


ch. xl. 5, and, exactly as there, it is said that it 
was 2)1D 32D. It is not, indeed, said, as 


Hengst. expresses himself: ‘he measured it, 
namely, the wall, round about ;” but the observa- 
tion here, that the house had a wall, gives no fur- 
ther information than that the measuring will 
have had respect to this compass of the house! 
Keil, indeed, refuses to understand the 3.9p in 


vers. 16 and 17 of a square five hundred rods in 
length and breadth on these two sides, yet he 
gets in ver, 20 a space which measured five hun- 
dred rods towards each of the cardinal points, 
that is, a surrounding wall five hundred rods in 
length on each side; in whole, an area of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square rods, while the 
temple, with its courts, claims only two hundred 
and fifty thousand square cubits. Hengstenberg, 
at the mention of this in fact so much more con- 
siderable space than that of the sanctuary, but 
neither further defined nor filled up, is reminded 
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v ; ; 
of the Hungarian who, looking at a bare expanse, 


said: ‘* Nothing but space,” and finds a mere 
vacuum on each of the four sides ‘‘ intolerable.” 
But when he finds nothing corresponding in Solo- 
mon’s temple, the form of which, however, is 
perpetually before the prophet’s eyes, and in reply 
to what he otherwise eXpresses regarding the 
‘*enormous extent” of.‘ ugeless spacé,” Kliefoth, 
in giving the purpose intended: to separate, etc., 
says: ‘*In tle case of the tabernacle and Solo- 
mon’s temple the outer court served for this pur- 
pose, whereas, in the case of Ezekiel’s temple, the 
outer court also still belongs to the sanctuary, and 
is itself holy; and the pufpose of separating the 
sanctuary fromthe common ground must beeffected 
by this surrounding space, which, in this respect, 
takes the place in regard to Ezekiel’s temple which 
the outer court took in the case of that of Solo- 
mon,” Keil disputes the latter statement, and 
says that ‘‘ the tabernacle had no outer court, and 
in Solomon’s temple the outer court already formed 
a part of the sanctuary.” He continues: ‘‘ Only 
in the case of the latter temple, the outer court 
bordered immediately on the common soil of the 
city and of the land, so that the pollution of the 
land produced by the sin of the people could press 
without obstacle even into the sacred space of the 
courts. To this a limit shall be set in the sanc- 
tuary of the future, by this environing space set 
apart for separating the holy from the profane.” 
That the extent of the temple, with its courts, is 
not rendered insignificant by the twenty-five times’ 
greater size of the space in question, Keil proves 
from the circumstance that it ‘‘is not covered 
with buildings,” and hence comes into considera- 
tion merely as so significant a separation from the 
profane, by which ‘‘strongly marked separation 
peculiar to Ezekiel’s temple,” the ‘‘ inviolable holi- 
ness of this sanctuury” is, on the contrary, illus- 
trated in an enhanced measure. That the surface 
of Mount Moriah affords no room for this is cer- 
tainly no proof against the above-mentioned view 
of Keil and Kliefoth, for ch. xl. 2 speaks only of 
a very high mountain. 

[Throughout vers. 16-20 Dr. Fairbairn abides 
by the rendering of the English version : ‘‘reeds" 
or ‘‘rods,” not ‘‘cubits,” and adds: ‘‘We re- 
gard the immense extent of the sacred area as @ 
symbol of the vast enlargement that was to be 
given to the kingdom of God in the times of Mes- 
siah. It was immeasurably to surpass the old in 
the extent of its territory, and in the number of 
its adherents, as well as in the purity of its wore 
ship. The wall that surrounded the sacred build- 
ings is expressly said, in ver. 20, to have been for 
separating between the holy and profane ; not, 
therefore, as in Rev, xxi. 12, and very common 
elsewhere, for defence and safety ; as, indeed, its 
comparative want of elevation might seem to 
render it unfit for such a purpose. But its square 
form, and the square appearance of the entire 
buildings (as in John’s city, Rev. xxi. 16), be- 
tokened the strength and solidity of the whole, 
along with a vast increase in extent and number, 
A perfect cube, it was the emblem of a kingdom 
that could not be shaken or removed. And thus 
every way it exhibited, to the eye of faith, the 
true ideal of that pure and glorious temple, which, 
testing on the foundation of the Eternal Son, and 
girt round by all the perfections of Godhead, shall 
shine forth the best and noblest workmanship of 
Heaven.” —Farrsatrn’s Ezekiel, p. 470.—W. F.] 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


1,2 And he led me to the gate, the gate that looks toward the east: And, 
behold, the glory of the God of Israel came from the east, and its [His] voice 

+ was as the voice of many waters, and the earth shone with His glory. And 
as the appearance [was] the appearance which I saw, as the appearance which 

I saw when I came to destroy the city, and [there were] sights like the appear- 

4 ance which | saw by the river Chebar ; and I fell upon my face. And the 
glory of Jehovah came to the house by the way of the gate whose face [front] 
is toward the east. And the Spirit lifted me up, and brought me to the 
inner court, and, behold, the glory of Jehovah filled the house.~ And I heard 
one speaking to me from the house, and a man was standing beside me. 
7 And He said to me: Son of man, [behola] the place of My throne and the place 
of the soles of My feet, where I will dwell in the midst of the sons [cniaren] 

of Israel for ever, and the house of Israel shall no more defile the name of 
My holiness, they and their kings, by their whoredom and by the corpses of 

8 their kings, their high places; When they gave their threshold beside My 
threshold and their post beside My post, and [only] the wall was] between Me 
and them, and they defiled [so defled they] the name of My holiness by their 
abominations which they did, and I consumed them in My anger [breath of 

9 anger]. Now shall they put away their whoredom, and the corpses of their 
10 kings from Me, and I dwell in their midst for ever. Thou, son of man, show 
to the house of Israel the [this] house, that they may be ashamed because of 
their iniquities, and they measure [so they measure] the harmony of proportion. 

11 And if they be ashamed because of all that they did, make them know the 
conformation of the house, and its arrangement, and its out-goings, and its in- 
comings, and all its forms, and what relates to all its ordinances, and all its 
forms, and all its precepts [laws] ; and write before their eyes, that they may 

12 keep its whole conformation and all its ordinances, and they do them. This is 
the law [the Thorah] of the house; on the head [top] of the mountain all its 
border round and round is most holy! Behold, this is the law of the house. 

13 And these are the measures of the altar [altar of burnt-offering] in cubits ; the cubit 
a cubit and a hand-breadth, and [indeea] the [a] bosom (the girth) had the 
eubit, and [ie] one cubit broad Oe and its border at its lip a edge| round 

14 about was a span, and this is the elevation of the altar; And [namely] from 
the bosom [at] the ground to the lower rest were two cubits, and a breadth 

of one cubit ; and from the lesser rest to the greater rest, four cubits and a 

15 breadth of one cubit. And the mountain of God four cubits ; and from the 
16 hearth of God and upwards were the four horns. And the hearth of God 
17 twelve in length by twelve in breadth, square in all its four sides. And the 
rest fourteen in length by fourteen in breadth in its four sides, and the border 
round about it was half a cubit, and its bosom [girth was] a cubit round about, 

18 and its [the altar's|] steps toward the east. And He said unto me, Son of man, 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah: These are the ordinances of the altar on the 
day when it is made, to cause burnt-offerings to ascend upon it, and to sprinkle 

19 blood upon it. And thou givest to the priésts, the Levites, those who are of 
the seed of Zadok, who draw near to Me,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah,— 

20 to minister to Me, a bullock, a young steer, for a sin-offering. And thou 
takest of its blood, and givest it upon its [the altars] four horns, and on the four 
corners of the rest, and on the border round about, and thou dost cleanse and 

21 expiate it. And thou takest the bullock of the sin-offering, and one burns it 
22 in the assigned |appointea] place of the house, without the sanctuary. And on 
the second day thou shalt offer a kid of the goats without blemish for a sin- 

23 offering, and they cleanse the altar as they cleansed with the bullock. When 
thou hast completed the cleansing, thou shalt offer a bullock, a young steer 

24 without blemish, and a ram of the flock without blemish. And thou offerest 
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them before Jehovah, and the priests cast salt upon them, and make 
25 them ascend as a burnt-offering [olan] to Jehovah. Seven days shalt thou 
prepare a kid for a sin-offering daily, and they shall prepare a bullock, a- 
26 young steer, and a ram of the flock without blemish. Seven days do they 
27 expiate the altar, and purify it, and fill its hand. And they shall have 
completed the [tnese] days; thus it comes to pass on the eighth day and 
onwards, that the priests shall make upon the altar your burnt-offerings,. 
and your peace-offerings; and I receive you graciously,—sentence of the 


Lord Jehovah. 


Ver. 2. Sept.: ... xara vr. ddov rug wvAns 7. BAtmouons pos . « 
+6 Os Geyyor kao rT. dokns zupiou xuxdrober. a8 
Ver. 3. K. i bpacis tv idov xara 7. dpacw ty IDov bre cloeropevopeny Tov Ypious T. TOAW' X. % Opoeois TOU depuaros oD Elee%)— 
Vulg.: Et vidi visionem secundum speciem, quam videram quando venit ut disperderet . . . et speciem secundum aspectum 


quem videram— (Another reading: INI, i.e. cum venit dominus ) 

Ver. 4... . ingressa est templum— 

Ver. 6. K. éorny x. Mov avn tz . . . elornxes txomevos peov, - 

Ver. 7... . ‘Ewpuzas, vie... tov ixvous roy woday ... tv olg .. . 70 dvopew mov bv peeom tov olzov'lap. . . . 
Tols Povois ray Hyoupeevay ev pcos edroy, (8.) by rm TiDevees avTous To TpoOupoy Lov ty F. xpobupass abToY x. Tas Grins MOY ExousVES. 
Tay Orso ebrav, x. Dwxev Tr. Toyo pov ce ovvEexopeevoy Eov x. abray, x... x. Ekerpinpa adrovs tv Ouyw ov x. bv Gove. 
Vulg.: . . . vestigiorum pedum meorum, ubi habito ... et in ruinis regum suorum et in excelsis, (8.) qui fabricati sunt .. ~ 


propter quod consumpsi eos — (Another reading: DON\2, in morte eorum.) 

Ver. 9.... x. 7. govous— Wulg.:... ruinasregum... semper. 

Ver. 10. Another reading: ANNY—MIAN pro NSN. 

Ver. 10... . da%ov ry... %. zomurouol aro TwY euapTiON... % TY dpaciy abTou x. Tyy Ssetekiy cots (11.) » 
andres Anrbovras Tyy xoARoIY adToY repli ravToy... K. diayparpus T. OXOY ... %. THY UTOTTAOI KLUTOU B. TAVTA T. TPOTTAY LATS 
XUTOR H. MKVT OH Toe YOLLbkoe KUTOU YvMpIELG KUTOIS . » . %. GuAcLovras TUVTH TH BiKLIMLLATE [LOU X. TAVTL T. TPOTTMyLaTa LOr— 


Vulg.: ... ostende ... templum... et metiantur fabricam (11.) e¢ erubescant .. . Figuram domus et fabricu .. . et 
omnem descriptionem ... precepta ... cunctumque ordinem ... ostende eis . . . omnes descriptiones— (Desunt in 


nonnullis coda: (NV 531 YNPN SD ANY, or only INNS 551 In sine versus legitur plur.: YNIWS $95 

Ver. 12 K. ry dsaypagyy tr. oixov txt rns xopugns cov dpovs. Tlavra su épia— Vulg.:... domus in summitate 
moniéis. 

Ver. 13, . . . To xorrmpen Balog anyus ixi anyvy, %. snxus To sbpos- x. ytieos imi TOU yBiAcUs adrov xuxAcbey, exiDaung.. 
K. rovre ro onoc— Vulg.: .. . In sinu ejus erat cubitus .. . hee quoque erat fossa altaris. 

Ver. 14. Sept.: ix Babous +. dpyns rov xoiapearos ... xpos vo iAnerypioy ro Eye so brToxaTaber ... %. kv vee 
Learvpion +. ixpou tai +. iAnornpioy to peya— Vulg.:. .. usque ad crepidinem novissimam .. . a crepidine minore— 


« Gown ts mapteBorns as ayy DitracielovTay TOAARE 


5%. op 


Ver. 15. K. ro dpina . . . wo tov &pinh .. . cov xiparoy wynyus. (Another reading: Senay, montes det. Syr.t 


Ad el.—SXNTD), litterts transpositis.) 
Ver. 16. K. ro &pima (eadem codicum varietas). 
Ver. 17. K. ro iawornpioy . . . ro edpos retpayovoy ini tx stocupa . . 
Vulg.: Et crepido . . . et corona in circuitu ejus— 
Ver. 19... . 6 eos rou Aewi, . . . woryov ix Bom TEP wn prins— 
Ver. 20. K. Ampovrat ... 2. éaiOnroucw .. . 


+ %. TO yes edrou xuxdober xuxhouiver adre.— 


Vulg.: . . . vitulum de armento pro peccato. 
t 
Tou bhagtypioy x. zai t. Buciv xuzha, x. TELIDAVTIIS MUTOH. iZ:Aarorras 


xiro. Vulg.: - angulos crepidinis et super coronam .. . et mundabis illud et expiabis. 
Ver. 21 K. Ambovrzs . . . 2. xavecxceuOnoeras tv ¢. Rw OXEXWpIT Eve TOV— 
Ver. 22. . . . Ayrbovras tpipous duo dro elyay cbatovs— 
Ver. 23... . xpocsirovoww— Vulg.:.. dearmentoet... de grege— 
Ver. 24. x. xpororere— 
Ver, 25... . roimrovoiy (26.) ixree tmepus, x.— 
Ver. 26. Qeri: 11B3°- Zdem legunt quam plurimi codices. 
Ver. 27... . %. wpoodekouas Yuos— Vulg.: ... et placatus ero vobis— 


Reflections), to the east gate,—we will have to 
imagine Ezekiel standing before this gate,—that 
after al. the measuring he—Ver. 2—may see the 
glory, sq. (see pp. 88 sq., 52), coming to its rest. 
HeEnest. : a parallel to Ex. 34 sq., and 
respect finished as an actual house (ch. xlii, 15), 1 Kings viii. 10 sq., and the counterpart to ch, 
that is, its measurements are completed. But|*!- of our prophet (comp. ch. x. 19, xi, 1, 28), 
heaven and earth are said to be finished (Gen. ii.)| The gate of exit then is the gate of re-entrance 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


Vers. 1-12. The Entrance of the Glory of 
Jehovah. 


The measuring is over, the house is in this 


only when the Eternal rested. And so the pro- 


phets guide leads him back—Ver. 1—to the 
gate yw), to the one that principally comes 


into consideration (comp. what has been re- 
marked in the foregoing chapters regarding the 
“ignificance of this gate, and also the Doctrinal 


{and the earth, etc., 


now. —'jipy, comp. on ch. i, 24. The voice 


might refer more to the manifestation of the 
glory ; comp. however. Rey. i. 15: His lory is 
at all events the glory of the God of Israe (Luke 
ii. 9; Rev. xviii. 1). The significant addition 

1s not sufficiently explained 


« 
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by a brilliant light castupon the ground ; but as 
the land of Caiman is hartlly meant here, by this 
burst of light extending far beyond Israel is 
meant to be symbolized an enlightenment also of 
the face of the whole earth, that is, of the entire 
region of humanity, thus shown to have been in 
itself and hitherto dark, Isa. vi. 8, lx. 1 sq. It 
is like sunrise (>), in the Hiphil, to ‘‘ make” or 
“give” “light,” Gen. i. 15, 17) for the world 
through Israel’s temple-gate, and in so far is 
certainly something additional which was not 
in the tabernacle or Solomon’s temple; just as 
in general the temple of Ezekiel is a symbol of 
the future.— Ver. 3 in no way contradicts 
this. “wis ANWT AND) may be translated : 


“and as the appearance of the appearance 
which, etc., as the appearance (closer definition) 
which I saw when,” etc., that is, quite as con- 
nt as that was, was the appearance of glory 
this time also. Kurru: ‘‘And the appearance 
which I saw was to look upon just like the ap- 
pearance which I saw when I,” etc. 49 is 


The former ap- 
pearance (7733) comes first before the pro- 


phet’s mind when he wishes to describe what he 
saw, and seeks therefore for an appearance with 
which he can compare it; and then he charac- 


terizes more closely this appearance (AN 1D), 


with which he compares that now seen. Keil’s 
observation against Hitzig does not meet the 
point, but neither is Hitzig’s alteration of the 
text necessary. In the first place, by means of 
this comparison the re-entrance of the divine 
glory is attested in the strongest way, and there- 
fore so circumstantially. It was the same glory 
then as now. For all this, the prophet does not 
intend to deny the anger in the execution of 
judgment then, for he expressly defines more 


2losely nn Waa, which alone is the correct 


evidently a resumption of 53. 


text, since the Lord’ did not come, but rather 
went, giving over the city to destruction, and in 
reality Ezekiel was the person coming—of course 
in the vision of God, the subject to be spoken of 
immediately. The prophet did not come in order 
to see the destruction of the city, but his coming 
was a seeing which had for its aim and issue his 
announcement of the overthrow; and then this 
ideal destruction on the part of the prophet was 
also realized by the judgment of God fulfilling it. 
Ezekiel first, Nebuchadnezzar afterwards (ch. 
xxx. 11), but by both certainly Jehovah. In the 
second place, the prophet, as he had already done 
in ch. x. 15, 20, compares the last ‘visions (comp. 
cL. xl. 2), hence the coming of the glory with 
its individual manifestations, with the appear- 
ance which the manifestation had had on the 
Chebar (ch. i.).-—On his falling down Hengsten- 
berg observes: ‘‘In ch. i. 28 it was before the 
majesty of the angry God; here before the 
majesty of God appearing in His grace (Rev. i. 
17).” Comp. also on ch. iii. 23.—Ver. 4. A con- 
tinuation of ver. 2; there: whence the glory of 
the God of Israel came ; here: whither the glory 
of Jehovah came; there: from the east; here : to 
the house through the east gate, to its dwelling, 
to its rest. 

Ver. 5. Comp. on ch. iii. 12, There is still leas 
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need of the ‘‘ wind” here: to arrive at the inner 
court, the prophet needed only to go, as hitherto, 
in vision, But Ezekiel needs taking up by the 
Spirit, not only because the impression of ver. 2 
has cast him to the ground (Hrngst.), but also 
in order to be able to follow, so far as was pers 
mitted to him as priest, the fresh revelation of 
the glory of Jehovah filling the temple. For the 
form of manifestation, 1 Kings viii. 10 sq. might 
be compared, and so much the more as that be- 
comes quite plain there, which indeed is already 
indicated in Ex. xl. 35 sq., that the cloud is as 
significant in the manner of manifestation as the 
glory isin the actual fact, according as the cloud 
is one of fire or of light (Matt. xvii. 5).—Ver. 6. 


Evidently, however, the by ola pa) {Hav. under- 


stands the Hithpael of a conversation in the inte- 
rior of the sanctuary (?), of a command to the 
angel to communicate to the seer the revelation 
of God], that is, the one speaking to him from 
the house whom Ezekiel hears first, is meant to 
be represented as visible by ‘Rm! ws}, so that 


the man is the medium between Jehovah and the 
pees and so must certainly be conceived of in 
analogy with ch. xl. 3 (which comp.), as Keil: 
6 Aoyes, John i. Hengst. supposes: “‘the man 
has entered the door to speak to him.” TON 


in Ver. 7 is certainly the ps. of ver. 6.—"n& 
Dip denotes an accusative, and requires a ‘‘ be- 


hold” to ke supplied, What the man says iden- 
tifies him entirely with Jehovah, wherefore the 
reference by the article back to the man in ch. 
xl. 3 is intentionally omitted. We no longer 
walk with the prophet through the courts of the 
sanctuary to the measurings of his guide, but the 
vision is interpreted to Ezekiel, and through him. 
to us, from the most holy place. The man’s 
speech, legitimating itself as word of Jehovah, 
shows him to be essentially the glory of the God 
of Israel, so that we now know why nothing far- 
ther was said regarding the way and manner in 
which the glory of Jehovah filled the house (ver. 
5), and the form of its manifestation. ‘‘ Between 
the statement,” rightly remarks Hengst., ‘‘ that 
one spake, and the speech that was spoken, stands 
the account of the person of the speaker, to which 
the prophet has his attention first directed by the 
speech ; the seeing was first occasioned by the 
hearing.” We have before us in the man the 
essential revelation of Jehovah’s glory. Comp. 
on ch. i. 26, pp. 55, 56; Rev. i. 10sq. The Mes- 
sianic - christological interpretation is the only 
explanation corresponding to the connection, so 
much the more significantly, as there is no men- 
tion in Ezekiel of the ark of the covenant, with 
which elsewhere the dwelling of Jehovah in the 
midst of Israel is wont to te connected; and 


hence also the nbiys here, and in ver, 9, is to be 


taken as unconditionally literal (ch. xxxvii. 26, 
28). Neither in the tabernacle nor in the temple 
of Solomon had Jehovah dwelt for ever, although 
these might be called the “‘ place of His throne, 

that is, of the ark of the covenant (1 Sam. iv. 4; 
Ex. xxv. 22); see Bahr, Symb. der Mos. Kult, i. 
p. 387 sq., and parallel therewith nip? Dipy 
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by, by which the lower part of the throne, 


more exactly the ground whereon it stands, is 
particularized. Comp. for the latter mode of ex- 
pression, Isa, lx. 18. According to ch. lxvi. 1: 
place of the soles of My feet, hence the same 
footstool (the earth) as here, perhaps alludes 
to the most holy place of the temple, where the 
ark stood, while the ark which was set up upon 
the floor of the most holy place is to be compared 
to heaven, Isa. Ixvi. 1; Ps. xcix. 5, exxxii. 7. 
Reference is also made hereby to the ark of the 
covenant (1 Chron. xxviii. 2). Both modes of 
expression symbolize the temple in the traditional 
legal manner as the dwelling-place of Jehovah 
(Ow-}DUN “w),—the first referring chiefly to 


the ark, and the second chiefly to the most holy 
place (for which see ver. 12), Bahr says: ‘‘ What 
the dwelling is in a larger sense and generally, 
the ark of the covenant is in a narrower sense and 
in particular; in it the dwelling of Jehovah is 
concentrated in a single point,” etc.—In confor- 
mity with his theory of the conditionality of 
certain promises, Hengst. finds in the statement : 
shall no more, etc., reference to a condition, 
whereas it simply repeats negatively what the 
dwelling of Jehovah for ever has already said 
positively (ch. xxxvii. 23 sq., xxxix. 24, 29; 
comp. John x. 28).—On: the name of My holi- 
ness, comp. on ch. xxxvi. 20 sq. Ch. xvi, 
XX. — 45 1s something ‘‘ fallen down,” *‘ flaccid,” 


a corpse. It cannot be proved that the burial- 
places of kings were in the neighbourhood of the 
temple. It will not do to take the corpses for 
dead idols, even although it should be a quotation 
from Ley. xxvi. 30, for that passage speaks of 
demolished idols, whereas flourishing idols are 
treated of here. Moreover, a closer definition 
could hardly be omitted (Jer. xvi. 18), which 
Keil, indeed, finds here in the context. Hiv. 
insists on finding the idols in the kings (Amos y. 
26; Zeph. i. 5), holding it to be a contemptuous 
expression for: the lifeless idols. On the other 
hand, Keil and Hengstenberg remind us of kings 
like Manasseh and Amon, who took to do with 
dead bodies, which according to the law were 
to be avoided as unclean and polluting, had built 
for them altars or high places in the courts of the 
temple (2 Kings xxi. 4, 5, 7), and patronized 
the worship of idols. As whoredom designates 
idolatry in general, so what is meant to be said 
by the corpses of their kings applies to the wor- 
ship of kings, the forgotten subjection to Jehovah 
under them, who, if kings, yet are perpetuated 
orly as corpses ; one might be allowed to call to 
mind Schubert’s poem: ‘*The Princes’ Vault.” 
To this the appositional, loosely strung pnjp3 


the more fittingly attaches itself, as in pip the 


thought of the kings as also high points, points 
of worship in social life, easily connects itself 
with the worship on the high places, which was 
specially popular in the time of the kings, and 
tolerated even by the better kings; the worship 
of the king, and the worship favoured by the 
kings, would border on one another, As idolatry 
in yey constitutes the defilement of the name 
of Jehovah, the doings on the part alike of the 
nouse of Israel in general, and of their kings in 
particular, so the figurative and literal worship- 
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“ping on high places forms, with special reference 


to the kings, a contrast to the ertthronement of 
the King Jehovah, and to His dwelling in the 
literal sense in the midst of Israel. [In the in- 


terest of the different explanation of 952 
amabn, it has been proposed to read onina, ‘¢in 


their death,” as the Chaldee paraphrase already 
interprets. Zunz makes pnjpn dependent on 


yN0., but the a wanting before pnjjpa can be 
easily supplied from the preceding pm)? and 
'qypn.|-Ver. 8. The subject in pRANna is not 


the kings (HeNcst.), but what was subject in 
ver. 7, the house of Israel and their kings. The 
suffix in OD means, if any particular persons, 


the kings, but better, Israel in general. What is 
then said refers neither to the temples of the high 
places, which had been placed so close beside the 
temple of God (Kx1t), for their threshold cannot 
refer to their high places, nor to idol-chambers 
there (comp. for this ch. viii.), and idol-altars in 
the courts of the temple, which the kings of 
Judah built (such things would require to be ex- 
pressed more plainly); nor is this disparaging ex- 
pression meant to condemn the building of royal 
palaces like that of Solomon (1 Kings vii.) ; but if 
kings are specially aimed at, then the figurative 
mode of expression, as given by the temple of 
Jehovah, will pronounce sentence on the conduct 
of the kings who assumed an equality with 
Jehovah (1 Kings xii. 28, 32), by their idolatrous 
appointments and arrangements with respect to 
religion and worship. It is better, however, to 
hold that the defilement of the name of the 
holiness of Jehovah by the people and the kings 
consisted in this, that the consciousness of the 
distance between Jehovah and Israel had entirel: 

disappeared from the life of the latter, the ree 
ing of Jehovah was as if it were not present in 
israel, Israel performed his domestic and secret 
worship of idols as his worship of Jehovah, so 
that only the temple wall (°pm) still protested, 


and preserved, or at least marked to Israel the 
boundary between the Holy One and His people. 
[Keil understands 497, of the temple wall, which 


was ‘‘the only thing between Jehovah and the 
corpse-gods.”}—5ay, from nbp. imperf. apoc, 


Piel (Ex. xxxii. 10, xxx. 3!), signifies: to make 
the measure full, to finish sin by death (Jas. 
i, 15).—*Byxa; comp. on ch, xxxviii. 18.—Ver, 


9 resumes, in conclusion, the subject of ver, 
7, as also to the same purpose; ‘‘the eternal 
duration of the new and perfect revelation of 
God as distinguished from the Old Testament 
merely temporary one, which is at this time 
passing over into complete fulfilment and glori- 
fication” (HAy.), is repeatedly set forth.— 3579) 


(Piel: ‘‘to put far away’’) ‘31D corroborates 


with respect to the corpses of kings the inter- 
pretation proposed (ver. 7) of idolatrous adulation 
and adoration of them and their edicts r i 
worship. 


CHAP. XLIII. 10-12. 


Ver. 10. 37, ch. xl. 4.—The Aim of the An- 


nouncement of the Temple-vision, and consequently 
of the Vision itself as regards Israel. 

It is not said that Israel is again to build a 
temple of the kind ; but neither is it said that he 
is to build up his phantasy on this architectonic 
interim phantasy. But with the perception that 
Jehovah still, and now first in the proper sense, 
desires to dwell in the midst of Israel,—a percep- 
tion which will be brought about by the announce- 
ment of this house to the house of Israel,—shame 
shall come over them through the knowledge of 
their iniquities, from a comparison of these ini- 
quities with the mercy and grace of God (ch. 
Xxxvi. 31, 32), so that the goodness of God leads 
them to repentance (Rom. ii. 4). This moral- 
prophetic tendency is thoroughly in accordance 
with the Messianic acceptation of the temple- 
vision. — 5m (comp. ch. xxviii, 12), not so 


much ; §‘ plan,” model (HENGsT.), but (‘ propor- 
tionality,” says Fiirst): the harmony of the pro- 
ortions, the regular character of the edifice. 
EIL: ‘‘the well-apportioned edifice.” Hengst. 
observes on this measuring: ‘“‘ not as architects, 
but as Abraham went through the length and 
breadth of the Promised Land (Gen. xiii. 17) with 
the interest of the family belonging to the house, 
in a meditating and loving and thankful spirit, 
following the measures shown,” etc. 
Ver. 11. And the announcement for this pur- 
ae is not, if they are ashamed of themselves, to 
e confined to the harmony of the whole, but will 
enter into particulars, which, being enumerated 
at the beginning, and in a profusion of words, are 
well fitted to produce from the outset the im- 
pression of something important. > sy, from 


“yy, “‘to form” (Ps xlix. 15 [14]), is the shape, 
the form, hence primarily the outside, with which 
is joined nyDA, which Gesenius would derive 


from JDM, and compares with n 37. The word 
is derived from #35, and signifies the inside plen- 
ishing of a dwelling-place, as also the dwelling- 
place itself (Job xxiii. 8), for which its out-goings 


and its in-comings, taking into account both the 
exterior and the interior, come above all into consi- 


deration. ynayy-55 is everything that pA 4yy is in 
the particular, the individual forms; ynpn-bp 


the regulations in regard to the particulars of the 
arrangement ; according to Kein: ‘‘regarding 
what Israel has to ubserve, the ordinances of wor- 
ship.” {Henest.: All here has a practical import 
(2 Tim, iii. 16). The high mountain, for example, 
on which the house is situated proclaims: ‘‘ Hearts 
upward.” The wall which surrounded the whole 
(ch. xlii. 20) proclaims: ‘‘ Ye shall be holy, for 


Tam holy.” The guardrooms of the gates embody 
the word: ‘‘ Without are dogs, whoremongers, 


murderers, idolaters.” The chambers for the 
people in the outer court preached: ‘‘ Rejoice 
before the Lord always,” and: ‘‘ Be ye thankful.” 
The arrangements for the priests reminded of sin, 
and demanded that one should consecrate himself 
to God in the burnt-offering, present to Him 
always the thank-offering and the meat-offering 
of good works. The altar of incense proclaimed to 
all: ‘‘ Pray without ceasing.”’| That the dwell- 
Ing of the Holy One among His people has as its 
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aim their sanctification in repentance and faith as 
to every part of them, is clear from the accom- 


panying ynpn-bs, which is, moreover, repeated 
by a parallel expression, and so strengthened 
(and all its forms and yn4jm-Sp), that is, all 


instructions and directions, what has thereby 
been given in doctrine according to which a man 
should live. And thus the symbolical view of 
the section (see Doct. Reflec.) has no need to seek 
elsewhere for farther justification. By the com- 
mand : write, etc., the : make them know, passes 
over from oral annunciation into a more abiding 
form, into the written outline we have before us 
of the new temple, into the description given of 
the vision.—The: do, corresponding to the preced- 
ing: all that they did, certainly does not mean 
that they are to build such a temple, and just as 
little that they were to console themselves there- 
with. They are to repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. The “doing” intended is a 
spiritual, ethical doing. 

Ver. 12. The mention of the \p4}7 leads to 


the summary of all doctrine and precepts in respect 
to this temple, which is significantly—in contrast 
with the law of Moses which Israel has not kept— 
one might indeed say: as the law of Christ— 
laid down repeatedly (ver. 18) as the Thorah of 
the house. For allissummed up in this, that what 
has been represented on the (going back to ch. 
xl. 2) top of the mountain (‘‘ head” of the moun- 
tain and head article of the doctrine !), the whole 
boundary marked out for the house round and 
round, is most holy (ch. xlv. 3). The summary 
thought which underlies the whole, the holiness 
of Jehovah, the sanctification of Israel, is in a 
way set forth by this, that even the courts appear 
in the light of the most peculiar abode of Jehovah, 
so that the perfection of a new temple as the com- 
pletion of the old is here proclaimed as a close to 
the temple-vision proper. Hengst. quite uselessly 
takes pains to tone down the p'y4p wp into 


‘‘eminently holy.” For if it is conceded to him 
that ‘‘ideally” (as he says) such (a holy place) 
was already extant in the tabernacle and the 
temple of Solomon, and all behoved in view of it 
to strive to be holy in their whole conversation 
(for which he appeals to 1 Pet. i. 15), then he 
will have to concede that this ‘‘ideal” is set 
down here as a real, as the fulfilled law, since 
its ideality was nothing else than the idea or 
the future, the promised fulfilment in Christ. 
Num. xviii. 10 rather proves this advance than 
furnishes ground for contending against it, with 
Hengstenberg ; for what is said in that pas- 
sage of the court of the tabernacle is expressly 
limited to the priestly families representing the 
people, and moreover, to the male portion of 
them. The Old Testament form, indeed, still ob- 
tains on the top of the mountain here, but yet the 
novum quod in vetere latet is distinctly apparent. 
The question is not concerning the ‘‘ world sur- 
rounding” the sanctuary, but when the vision 
here finishes with the temple, the mutual rela- 
tion of its parts must be viewed—a view rendered 
possible just by this, that the most holy place 
still remains, as the prophet has shown. Cer- 
tainly the point of view is a “‘ practical” one ; but 
when Hengst. gays: ‘‘the passage serves as the 
foundation for the confident expectation expressed 
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in veis. 7 and 9, that the people will in future 
lay aside all unhuly dispositions,” then this looks 
forward to a future which points far beyond the 
immediatly post-exile period, namely, that God 
(to speak with Hengstenberg) “‘ holds in prospect 
to the children of Israel a help against themselves, 
whereby they may succeed in conquering the 
enemy that makes the dwelling of God among them 
impossible,” this help being, of course, the Spirit 
of the Anointed One, of the fulfilling of the law, 
somewhat as in the passage cited by Hengst., 
1 Pet. i. 83 sq. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 80: 45 tryevnén 
fu xo eyracuos (2 Thess. ii. 13 sq.; Eph. iv. 
20 sq., and similar passages). Coccrrus: ‘* And 
the least on this mountain, within this wall of 
God, is great-~ than the high priest in the temple 
of Solomon, matt. xi. 11; Rev. i. 6, v. 10; 1 Pet. 
ii. 9; comp. also Zech. xiv. 20, 21.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON VERS. 1-12. 


[‘‘In this striking passage we are first of all 
to note the character in which the Lord now ap- 
pears to dwell and manifest Himself among His 
poe It is as their divine King, occupying that 

ouse as the throne of His kingdom. God had 
always claimed this position, and had at first re- 
sisted their desires to have an earthly ara 
because this virtually implied a rejection of Hi 
as the proper head of the State. Even when He 
consented to their request, it was with a solemn 
and earnest protest against the person chosen 
ruling in his own name, and for selfish purposes, 
or in any other way than as the Lord’s vicegerent. 
The protest, however, was soon forgotten. The 
king looked upon himself, and the people also 
looked upon him, as possessing an absolute title 
to the throne, and the earthly head came very 
much to occupy, in men’s eyes, the place of the 
true and proper King. But in the new and more 
perfect order of things now unfolded in vision 
to the prophet, this flagrant perversion of the 

ast must be rectified ; God must be known and 

onoured as alone properly ‘ King in Jeshurun.’ 
And hence, not only here does He declare that 
He had come to occupy His throne in the house, 
but, as mentioned in the note on ver. 7, the 
earthly head, when spoken of in a subsequent 
chapter, is simply called ‘the prince.’ The su- 
premacy and glory of Jehovah were henceforth to 
appear in their full splendour. We have farther 
to notice in the preceding passage the essentially 
moral character of all that was here displayed in 
vision respecting the future things of God’s king- 
dom. It was not a pattern which God was going 
to carry out anyhow, and accomplish as by a 
simple fiat of Omnipotence. It depended upon 
the condition of the people, and only if they 
agreed to put away sin from among them, and 
give God the supreme place in their hearts, could 
He manifest Himself toward them in the manner 
described. And finally, while the whole scheme 
was fraught with lessons of instruction, and in- 
laid with principles of holiness, the grand and 
distinguishing peculiarity of this pattern of the 
future, as compared with the past, we are ex- 
yressly informed. was to be a general and all- 
pervading sanctity. The law of the house—what 
was pre-eminently entitled to be called the law— 
consisted in the whole region of the temple-mount 
being most holy. Not, as hitherto, was this cha- 
racteristic to be cvnfined to a single apartment of 
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the temple ; it was to embrace the entire circume 
ference occupied by the symbolical institutions o. 
the kingdom, —the chambers allotted to the priest, 
and evén the courts trodden by the people, as 
well as the immediate dwelling-place of Jehovah. 
All were to have one character of sacredness, be- 
cause all connected with them were to occupy & 
like position of felt nearness to God, and equally 
to enjoy the privilege of access to Him. So that 
the pattern delineated is that of a true theocracy, 
having God himself for king, with the community 
in all its members for true denizens of the king- 
dom, and acceptable ministers of righteousness 
before the Lord.”—FarrBatrn’s Hzekiel, pp. 473, 
474,—W. F.] 


Vers. 13-27. The Altar of Burnt-offering (vers. 
13-17), and its Consecration (vers. 18-27). 


(‘* The remaining verses of this chapise (vers. 
13-27), which contain a description of the altar 
of burnt-offering, and of the necessary rites of 
consecration connected with it, seem at first view 
somewhat out of place. But there is an histori- 
cal reason for such a description being given here. 
Now that the Lord has taken possession of the 
house, the prophet goes on to show how the work 
of fellowship and communion with Him is to pro- 
ceed on the part of the people. It must, as it 
were, commence anew, and of course be conducted 
after the old manner; for no other could here 
come into contemplation. But in ancient times 
the grand medium of divine intercourse was the 
altar, at which all gifts and sacrifices were to be 
presented for the divine favour and blessing. 
And therefore, the prophet here, to show that 
the way was open, and that the people might 
have free access to the fellowship of God, after 
having briefly sketched the dimensions of the 
altar, gives instructions for its consecration, and 
the consecration of the priesthood, which was all 
that was needed to complete the arrangements. 
._. « The seven days’ purification services for 
the altar have respect to the original directions 
of Moses for the same purpose, in Ex. xxix. 87, 
and are simply a ens for the great end 
aimed at—that God might accept the sacrifices of 
the people, and be gracious to them (ver. 27). 
This indispensably required that there should 
first be a consecrated way of access—a holy altar, 
and a holy priesthood to minister at it.”—Fatr- 
BAIRN’S Hzekiel, pp. 474, 475.—W. F.] 

Ver. 13, with which the vision already turns 
more expressly to the second particular, the ser- 
vice in the temple of Jehovah, has been prepared 
for by occasional references, such as ch. xl. 38 
sq., xlii. 18 sq., but is introduced in particular 
by the ‘‘ordinances” and ‘‘precepts” com- 
manded to be made known in ver. 11 of our 
chapter. We remark, as regards the predominat+ 
ing evangelical tone of the vision, that the state- 
ment that Jehovah’s sanctuary, as well as: 
Jehovah Himself, will dwell among His people, 
precedes any commandment or ordinance in re- 
gard to it. So the time of the wandering 
patriarchs was likewise before the time of the law, 
which simply came in between promise and fulfil- 
ment.—And these are the measures, the idea ig 
symbolized in the ‘‘measure.”—paran is the 


altar of burnt-offering (ch. xl. 47, ix. 2; Ex 
xxx. 28 sq.). Both on account of its significance 


CHAP. XLIII. 14-17. 
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in regard to the people in their relation to 
Jehovah,—since it is for the court what the ark 
which is wanting in Ezekiel is for the most 
holy place, and the altar of incense for the holy 
place (comp. Ezra iii.),—and also because a 
fresh section of the vision announces itself here, 
the more exact statement of the measures is 
repeated in accordance with ch. xl. 5.—pn, from 


pan, “to surround,” is the so-called bosom,— 


GxEsENIUS: the hallowed part of the altar, where 
the fire burnt ; Kern: its base; Hmnest.: the 
same as its hack (?), namely, the enclosure, which 
was of brass,—as being on the outside ; ‘‘ back,” 
because it formed the periphery of the altar; 
““bosom,” because it embraces and grasps the 
heert, since p’n properly means something that 


grasps. Evidently the whole circumference of 
the altar will be first given. Keil translates: ‘‘a 
bottom-frame one cubit high and one cubit 
broad” (?). In the case of that which encloses 
the earth and stone, the kernel of the altar, the 


breadth is the thickness. — maby} (the feminine 
suffix here and in ANDY, fcane to p'n, has 
been explained fone the transferred seletion); 
more closely defined by 22D mney, is, since 


anything else can scarcely be understood from 
the foregoing, the one span, that is, half cubit 
broad edging projecting over the circumference. 
INN, as noun: a span of unity, of the one = 


one span. Keil, who interprets from below up- 
wards, places here a moulding a half cubit high. 
—naren 33 an is commonly translated: the 


“back,” which 33 must as little signify as it can 


denote the ‘‘socle” of the altar, the bottom- 
frame with its moulding. According to the 
fundamental idea of the root-word, to be ‘‘ drawn 
together,” ‘‘heaped up,” 33 may at least quite 


as well denote something elevated or high, which 
is so easily expressed by this object (altare), as 
what is bowed or bent, especially when circum- 
ference and edging have preceded, and when in 
this way the configuration in height was not yet 
touched on.—Ver. 14 would describe this from 


the bottom upwards ; hence PINT pnp = from 


the circumference (starting from that with which 
the description began in ver. 13), where it rose 
above the earth, apparently as belonging to it 
and raising itself out of it. [And for this reason 
Havernick already in ver. 13 makes the bosom 
mean: the lowest part of the altar, the part im- 
mediately on the earth, the support of the whole. 


Keil understands yyy of the filling up of the 
pn with earth (?).J—pAnyn, Henest. : “clos- 


ing;” Keri: ‘‘ walling round.” The Aramaicized 
word, which is derived as a softened form from 
ayy, denotes in 2 Chron. iv. 9, vi. 13, the court 


(ayn, the ‘‘enclosure”). If derived from py, 


“to hold off” (hence, ‘‘to protect,” ‘‘to help”), 
the word would indicate a rest or landing-place, 


as the courts formed such ascending landing- 
places or terraces. It can hardly be a third 
designation for the wall of the altar (HENasrT.: 
“especially the external wall of the two cubits 
thick enclosure’). When, as here, the height of 
the altar is treated of, two rests are to be under- 
stood, one above the other,—first a lower one, be- 
cause only two cubits high, and therefore called 
the lesser, in relation to the greater of four cubits 
high, the next and higher one. The repeatedly 
stated breadth of one cubit makes the detailed 
description of the more general description in 
ver. 13 more intelligible. We make by addition 
the height six cubits; Keil, seven cubits, but 


where is his half cubit $359? 
Ver. 15. Sseann, “the mountain of God,” four 


cubits high, denotes after the two court-like rests, 
in the priestly mode of expression, the altar 
foe as it were the sanctuary upon the very 

igh mountain (ch. xl. 2). The height of the 
altar which is being described suggested the 
expression ; and accordingly the entire temple 
edifice, as it has been designated after the temple 
proper, ‘‘house” or ‘‘ palace,” concentrates itself 
in the altar with its rests, designated as it is 
after its upper part: mountain of God. From 
this, however, the genuine priestly term : 5947, 


is still to be distinguished. The Qeri reads: 
Soa, adopting which Keil interprets, in con- 


formity with Isa. xxix. 1, not: ‘‘lion of God,” 
but, from 7 EN, “to burn” (ara Dei): ‘‘ hearth 


of God.” THengst. holds for the reading in the 
text: 9x, “‘lion,” and takes bye, the » being 


elided by the Masoretes, as ‘‘ram,” while he 
thinks it possible that the original form was 


yay, instead of Sean, so that a double sense 


had been intended. Lion of God and ram-lion, 
the lion that consumes the rams for God! At 
all events, what is meant is the upper surface, 
that is, in reality the fire-hearth of the altar from 
the four corners of which the four horns extended, 
and these, according to Jewish tradition, belonged 
to the essential requisites of the altar, and indi- 
cate the insignia of kingly dominion, hence the 
revelation of divine power and glory, etc. (BAHR, 
Symb. i. p. 473); with these our description is 
completed as regards extent upwards. The altar 
has, like that of Solomon, a height of ten cubits. 
—Ver. 16. The account of the height is followed 
by that of the length and breadth, measured at 
the highest point of the altar, and given for the 
whole four sides from the ground up.—Ver. 17. 
Setting out now from that which is not a part of 
the altar proper (A777, collective, comp. ver. 


14), the lower ledge, in contrast and as comple- 
ment to Speer (ver. 16), the top surface, ver. 


17, measures fourteen instead of twelve cubits 
square, since it adds from vers. 13, 14 the thick- 
ness of the ‘‘ bosom,” a cubit on each side, to the 
length and the breadth; this is referred to in what 
follows: and the border round about it, etc. = 
‘‘and its border at its lip round about” (ver. 13), 
although for the sake of variety we have half a 
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cubis here, instead of a span there.—And its 
bosom, etc. (ver. 13) ; this explains the difference 
in the measurement here from that of ver. 16. 
The mention of the bosom and the border reverts 
to the beginning of the description of the altar 
(ver. 13), so that only 3) there still needs to be 


mentioned, and this is now done by naming the 
steps, in distinction from Ex. xx. 26, indicat- 
ing the elevation of the altar of burnt-offering. 
[Bahr carries an inclined plane round the altar 
for a similar purpose as the two rests here. |— 
njop, infinitive = when one turns, equivalent to: 


toward; according to others, a noun, read by 
Hitzig as participle A}>b. 

Ver, 18 leads to the consecration of the altar of 
burnt-offering, forming an introduction to its 
ritual for the purpose stated, and to its service. 
In other words, as the entire temple-edifice was 
referred to the underlying idea by means of the 
measuring, that is, was set forth as to its sym- 
bolical signification, so, in accordance with its 
intention as respects the people, in whom the 
idea is to be realized, the altar of burnt-offering 
has been purposely described at such length ; but 
this intention will be effected only by this means, 
that, strictly parallel with the entrance of the 
glory into the sanctuary, a formal act of sacrificial 
consecration in respect of the altar of burnt- 
offering is provided for beforehand. The clothing 
of the idea is a kind of dramatic transaction 
between Ezekiel and the priests of the new temple, 
an act of the future with which we can compare 
from the past Ley. viii. (Ex. xxix. 10 sq.); 1 
Kings viii. 62 sq. ; 2 Chron. viii. 4 sq.—By the 
words: on the day when it is made, the ordi- 
nances of the altar are more closely defined as 
ordinances which are fulfilled (as to their idea) as 
soon as the whole temple, including this altar, will 
be in actual existence. A ‘‘ being made” is also 
spoken of in the sense of the reference throughout 
to the people, just as the whole consecration 
points to men, who as such can do nothing pure 
or holy. Comp. Ex. xx. 22; Lev. xvi. 16. 
But the consecration of the altar, the ritual of 
which is told to the prophet in the Old Testa- 
ment mode of expression, particularly by the 
solemn: ‘‘thus saith the Lord,” etv., holds: out 
the prospect of a consecration of the people by 
Jehovah.—By the avowed purpose of the altar, 
“to cause ascendings” (as the burnt-offerings 
meant to be wholly burnt, specially fulfilling the 
view, are called) ‘‘to ascend upon it” (with 
reference to the altar, the raising up of the gift), 
and to sprinkle blood upon it (which precisely in 
these offerings was done merely on the altar 
round about), is therefore signified in the first 
instance, and corresponding at the same time to 
the act of consecration here, the consecration 
of the people to Jehovah, their entire surrender 
and presentation of themselves to Him. The 
burnt-offerings usher in the class of offerings 
which obtains in the state of grace. The justified 
man lives henceforth not to himself; the service 
of the Lord which is ministered in the Church is 
symbolized by this purpose of the altar of burnt- 
offering ; hence there is no act of worship with- 
out hurnt-offering, Its expiatory significance 
comes out only in a secondary way in referring to 
the altar, just as the sprinkling with blood in the 
ease of the burnt-offering takes place in the most 
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general form. But since, in the time before the 
law, the burnt-offerings were at the same time 
the sin-offerings,—just as their atoning nature 
reminds of the sin which continually adheres to 
us, although the awakened conscience is again 
hushed,—so likewise the history of sacrifice is 
represented to us by this oldest of all sacrifices ; 
thus the self-surrendering reliance on grace con- 
tinues to be taken into account, as in the past, so 
for the future, and so the burnt-offering may be 
called the perpetual offering of the Church of 
God. 

Ver. 19 passes over from the altar as to ite 
purpose to the priests and the appropriate victims. 
The former are simply presupposed as a body ot 
priests descended from Levi, belonging through 
the tribe to the whole people as their natural 
and official representatives, and that without 
consecration, which took place at the tabernacle ; 
nevertheless, instead of consecration the elective 
appointment is repeated (comp. ch. xl. 46), so _ 
that only the race of Zadok who draw near to 
Jehovah (ch. xlii. 13) are qualified for the service 
(comp. on ch. xliv. 15 sq.). As to the second 


element, the victim, “pa-}a DB, 2 young bul- 


lock was fixed on. The male was the fittin 

victim for the burnt-offering, and the bulloc 

was the most distinguished among the animals 
coming into consideration for a sin-offering ; and 
so the high priest, as priestly head and represen- 
tative of the community, offered for his cleansing 
a bullock still in the full flower of his strength 
(Ley. iv. 8 sq., comp. 13 sq.).—Ver. 20. Comp. 
ver. 15; vers. 14, 17; ver. 13. The sprinkling of 
the blood is the sprinkling in detail of the par- 
ticular parts characteristic of the sin-offering. 
The cleansing and expiation of the altar havea 
reflex influence on the people that made it, and 
that, at the word of God (in Ley. xvii. 11 the 
altar is a place of God), raise themselves up there 
to God. That which the two words employed 
express (cleanse, and expiate), that which the 
procedure above and below and around the ex- 
tremities symbolizes, will be a complete sanctifi- 
cation of the people. With such a strong repre- 
sentation of the cleansing, an anointing of the 
altar, etc. (Ley. viii. 11) was not necessary in 
order to give expression to the idea.—Ver. 21. 


mxon7 150, the article before the stat. constr. 
It is quite as unwarranted simply to suppose 


everything omitted, as from what is not said 
to make the prophet be in contradiction with the 


Mosaic ceremonial. The statements in this vision 


are mainly determined by the idea to be set forth, 
and which shows itself everywhere. Thus there 
was no need of saying anything about the blood 
which was not consumed, and which elsewhere 
was poured out at the foot of the altar of burnt- 
offering to prevent its being profaned, since the 
sanctification is so strongly expressed in that no 
mention is once made of the fat upon the inwards 
which came upon the altar, but it is so spoken as 
if the fire consumed the whole animal (comp. 
besides in Ley. iv. 12, viii. 17, the manner of 
expression) without the sanctuary ; comp. Ley. 
iv. 21, vi. 23. Thus not within the house, and 
if in a place that may be supposed related to it, 
certainly (comp. what was remarked in speaking 
of the gizrah, ch, xli.) in the ‘‘ off-place,” hardly 
ch. xlvi. 19 sq. 


Se 
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Ver, 22. The goatis the atonement for a prince 
(Lev. iv. 23), but also the characteristic offering 
for the people on the great day of atonement 
(Ley. xvi.). Thus the people might be looked 
upon as perfectly represented at the altar of the 
court, ver. 19 sq. ecclesiastically, and here 
civilly, by their two heads the high priest and 
the prince (comp. ch. xliv. 2 sq.), with reference 
at the same time to the great yearly atonement. 
At any rate, only the second day is marked at 
the beginning which is made with the bullock as 
sin-offering ; the following days up to the seventh 
are, as respects sin-offering, introduced and indi- 
cated by the second. — pn, integer, which had 


to be the quality of every victim, but clearly 
more noteworthy here when the civil side is 
treated of.— yon}, the priests, or: one, etc., 


while at the same time ver. 21 sq. is illustrated 
in this respect by wp. The prophet does it 


dy instructing the priests to do it.—After what 
nas been stated regarding these two days, that 
the lullock cleanses the altar, etc. (ver. 20), to 
which reference is expressly made in speaking of 
the goat of the second day (ver. 22), then 


x»DOnD nibs in ver. 23 can be understood only 


of the completion of the two sin-offerings, to 
which the subordinate purpose of the altar, the 
mention of the sprinkling of blood (ver. 18), had 
led the prophet, so that he now comes to what is 
spoken of as the principal purpose, to the burnt- 
offering, which, in the indefiniteness as regards 
time with which the bullock and ram of which 
it consists are spoken of, can be quite as easily 
assigned to the first day as it is expressly 
assigned in ver. 25 to seven days.— Ver. 24. What 
remained still indefinite in ver. 22 now becomes 
quite clear by the mention of the priests.—Very 
significant, however, and exceedingly telling for 
the setting forth of the idea of sanctification 
already remarked in Ezekiel, is the casting of 
salt by the priests, which in the law is expressly 
demanded for the meat-offering, and appears here 


connected in a similar manner (qbvi) with the 


burnt-offering, although salt (Ley. ii. 13) was to 
be put on every oblation.. Salt (especially in 
contrast with leaven and honey), by its seasoning 
and antiseptic power, with its hidden cleansing 
fire which consumes everything unclean, is meant 
to bring out the signification of the powerful 
truth which keeps off impurity and hypocritical 
legal sanctity, viz. the surrender to the service 
ot the Lord symbolized in the burnt-offering. 
Perhaps its character as salt of the covenant of 
God, with reference to the eternity thereof (Num. 
xviii, 19; 2 Chron. xiii. 5), comes additionally 
into consideration for the act of consecration. The 
quality of human nature, observes Hengst., is un- 
salted, and may not enter into relation with God. 

Ver, 25. The seven days can be neither nine 
nor eight days, i.e. excluding the first two days, 
or at least the first day, for they are expressly 
seven ; as also it is said again in ver. 26, 99455) 


(Qeri: BD"), with evident allusion to 34773) 


in ver. 20. Moreover, apart from the significance 
of the number seven as the number of the cove- 


nant, consecration, sanctification, ete., it is the 
basis of all solemnities in Israel, as Keil observes: 
prescribed in the law without exception for every 
act of consecration continuing over one day. 
Comp. particularly Ex. xxix. 37 ; 2 Chron. vii. 9. 
The one kid for a sin-offering daily cannot pos- 
sibly be held to run counter to this, for it ex- 
presses what relates to the majority of these days, 
six days; and in respect of the first day, the bul- 
lock (ver. 19 sq.) stood clearly defined from the 
outset. The two victims appointed for burnt- 
offering (ver. 23 sq.) are also distinguished from 
the kid by the change from Fyn to ywy. And 


not without significance could the cleansing sin- 
offering, in distinction from the burnt-offering, 
be ascribed—although only formally—to the pro- 
phet ; in this keeping separate he represents the 
sanctifying grace of God, and the priests the 
community sanctifying themselves to God.—As 


ver. 23 sq. is supplemented by the p'9) nyaw 


placed at the beginning of ver. 25, and qualifying 
the whole verse, the burnt-offering in question is 
to be offered daily during the seven days after 
the daily completion of the cleansing.—Ver. 26, 
concluding the act of consecration, — hence 
couched in general terms,—confirms both the 
merely seven days’ duration of the consecration 
of the altar (for nothing else is meant by ym), 


and also, in virtue of the entire consecration 
above mentioned, its perfect purification, on the 
ground and in consequence of the expiation 
(q7BD)) of the altar, which according to ver. 20 


isits cleansing. We might translate : a pronounc- 
ing clean for the present use, treated of in ver. 
27. It is certainly also in harmony with this 
when, in making over to the altar thereby repre- 
sented as entering personally on its functions, 
the peculiar phrase: fill its hand, is used. After 
the use previously in the description of the altar 
of the words ‘‘ bosom” and ‘‘ lip” in reference to 
it, its hand (495, plur., is a needless gloss) can 


cause no surprise, especially in Ezekiel, who de- 
lights in bold symbols. The altar representing 
the people in the priests, even of itself, easily 
becomes a person, and still more readily if the 
idea of it is to be made prominent. But to ‘fill 
the hand” is the expression used in Lev. viii. on 
oceasion of the offering for consecrating the 
priests, inasmuch as those parts of the offering, 
which otherwise were heaved and waved in the 
thank-offering, were laid, along with the loaves 
and cakes, into the hands of the priests. With 
exception of the breast and shoulder, all this was 
laid on the altar as a sacrifice of consecration 


(oxdn). The expression: 4) xbn, occurs simi- 


larly in Ex. xxxii. 29; 1 Chron. xxix. 5; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 31 (p57°), in reference to Jehovah, so that 


the application to the priests in general denotes 
the giving of a present to them, which, although 
by the people, is yet as from Jehovah. It indi 
cates in particular, however, their official right 
to their ministry, and the obligation of this mini 
stry to offer to Jehovah in the fire of the altar. 
Since the expression, different from the consecra- 
tion proper of priests, implies the conferring of 
the priestly office, the formal installation into it, 
—the making of it over to the altar here, corre- 
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sponding to its purification, is designed to repre- 
sent the making over of the altar of burnt-offering 
for the service assigned to it, as ver. 27 farther 
describes. The use for which this altar will have 
to be employed henceforth, after the completion 
of what has to be completed in regard to it in the 
seven days, as, moreover, it is expressly said : on 
the eighth day and onwards, is intimated by the 
burnt-offering and the Shelamim, which, however, 
appear not exactly as the principal and most fre- 
quent offerings, instar omnium (Kit, Henest.), 
but to make prominent the idea of a people of 
God in the state of grace, as the kinds of offering 
befitting such a relation to Jehovah. Hence also 
the Shelamim are not called here pnt, ‘‘slain 


offerings,” in order to give a general designation 
for offerings, or to mark the distinction from the 
burnt-offering, which falls entirely to Jehovah, 


but orabyi, that is, salvation-offerings (peace- 
ation well fitted to place them 
(o%3), a8 
the b»rnt-offering is also valled: full surrender 
ia me by fall grace, salvation perfect in respect 


offerip¢s), a desi 
on a level with the ‘‘ whole offering” 





to the past and for the future, and the indivi. 
dual’s enjoyment of peace end on and flowing 
from it (in which perhaps the more privaté 
character of this species of offering compared 
with the more official character of the burnt- 
offering should be noticed). The burnt-offerings 
mentioned first give the key-note, just as they 
are also strengthened through the bullock in the 
seven days’ consecration. As supplicatory offer- 
ings, the Shelamim, therefore, are also rather 
thank-offerings, because the praying Church 
knows on whom she believes (as John xi. 41). 
Finally, the Shelamim were in the Old Covenant 
the oldest flesh-offerings after the burnt-offerings. 
Comp. also Ex. x. 25, xviii. 12 (in reference to 
the delivering of Israel out of Egypt), and Gen. 
xlvi. 1.—yyn, thus only here, elsewhere 7Y¥7 


(ch. xx. 40, 41), refers to: ‘ restraining,” so that 
the guilt presupposed in having recourse to the 
sacrifice is confessed; hence Niphal in Isa. xl. 2 
(Lev. xxvi. 41, 43: py 'n) of guilt being recom- 
ensed, here: to receive as unrestrained by guilt 
the idea of justification is perceptible in the 
word), equivalent to: to receive graciously. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


1 And he led me back the way of the outer gate of the sanctuary that 


2 looks to the east; and it was shut. 


And Jehovah said to me: This gate 


shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no man shall go in through it; 


3 because Jehovah, the God of Israel, went in through it ; thus it is shut. 


As 


to the prince, he [is] prince, he shall sit in it, to eat bread [fooa] before 
Jehovah ; from the way of the [to the] porch of the gate shall he go in, and 
4 from its way shall he go out. And he brought me the way of the north 
gate before the house, and I looked, and behold, the glory of Jehovah filled 


5 the house of Jehovah; and I fell upon my face. 


And Jehovah said to me: 


Son of man, set thy heart, and behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
ears all that I say unto thee concerning all the ordinances of the house of 
Jehovah, and all its laws [or: its whole law] ; and thou settest [shalt set] thy heart 
to the approach of the house in [conjunction with] all the out-goings of the 
6 sanctuary. And thou sayest to the contumacy, to the house of Israel, Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah: Cease at last from all your abominations, O house 


7 of Israel, 


When ye brought sons of the outland, uncircumcised in heart and 


uncircumcised in flesh, to be in My sanctuary, to desecrate it, even My house; 
when ye offered My bread [ay fooa] (through them), fat and blood, and they 


8 broke My covenant in addition to all your abominations. 
not kept the charge of My holy things, and [but] ye set [such, those 
9 charge for you in My sanctuary. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: 


And [yea] ye have 
to keep My 


A son of 


the outland, uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh, shall not come 
to My sanctuary ; in respect of every son of the outland [sham it ve saia| that is 


10 in the midst of the children of Israel. 


Nay, but the Levites who went far 


from Me when Israel went astray, who went astray from Me after thei 
11 detestable idols, they bear their pill And they oy servants in My ae 
tuary, sentinels at the gates of the house and servants of the house; they 
shall slay the burnt-offering and the slain-offering for the people, and they 
12 shall stand before them to serve them. Because they used to serve them 
before their detestable idols, and were to the house of Israel a stumbling 
block of guilt, therefore have I lifted My hand over them,—sentence of the 


13 Lord Jehovah,—and they bear their guilt. 


And they shall not draw near to 


Me, to minister as priests to Me, and to draw near over all My holy things 
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to the most holy place, and [but] they bear their reproach and their abomina- 
14 tions which they did. And I have given them to be keepers of the charge 
15 of the house, for all its service and for all that is to be done in it. And [but } 
the priests the [tmese] Levites, the sons of Zadok, who kept the charge of My 
sanctuary when the children of Israel went astray from Me, they shall come 
near to Me to minister unto Me, and stand before Me to offer unto Me fat 
16 and blood,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. They shall come to My sanc- 
__ tuary, and they shall draw near to My table to minister unto Me, and to 
17 keep My charge. And it comes to pass, when they go to the gates of the 
inner court, they shall put on linen garments, and wool shall not come upon 
them when they minister in the gates of the inner court and at. the house. 
{8 Linen turbans shall be upon their heads, and linen breeches upon their loins; 
19 they shall not gird themselves in sweat. And on their going out to the outer 
court, to the outer court to the people, they shall put off their garments in 
which they minister [ministerea], and lay them away [down] in the cells of holi- 
ness, and put on other garments; and they shall not sanctify the people in 
20 [with] their garments. And their head they shall not shave, nor suffer their 
21 locks to grow long ; polling they shall poll their heads. And no priest shall 
22 drink wine when they go to the inner court. And a widow and a divorced 
woman shall they not take to themselves for wives ; but maidens of the seed 
of the house of Israel, and the widow who was widow of a priest they may take. 
23 And they shall teach My people ; what [the difference 1s] between the holy and 
the common, and between the unclean and the clean, they shall make them 
24 know. - And over [matters of] strife shall they stand to judge in My judgments, 
and judge them [so]; and My laws and Mine ordinances on all My festivals 
25 shall they keep ; and My Sabbaths shall they hallow. And to a dead body 
of a man shall he not go to be defiled; but for father, and for mother, and 
for son, and for daughter, for brother, and for sister who had no husband, 
26 they may defile themselves. And after his cleansing they shall count to him 
27 seven days. And on the day of his coming to the sanctuary to the inner 
court, to minister in the sanctuary, he shall offer his sin-offering,—sentence of 
28 the Lord Jehovah. And it is to them for an inheritance aa I am their 
inheritance ; and a possession shall ye not give them in Israel, I am their 
29 possession. The meat-offering, and the sin-offering, and the guilt-offering, 
30 they shall eat it; and every devoted thing in Israel shall be theirs. And the 
first of all the firstlings of everything, and every oblation of all, out of all 
your oblations, shall be to the priests, and the first of your RSLS shall 
31 ye give to the priest, to bring down a blessing upon thy house. atever is 
carrion, or torn, whether of fowl or of beast, the priests shall not eat. 





Ver. 2. Sept.: .. . drs ups... siceAsuetras.. . x. ioras xexAuopsyy. Vulg.:... ertique clausa (8.) principt, 
Princeps ipse . . . per viam porte vestibuli ingredietur et per viam ejus— 

Ver. 3. Asori 6 Hyovpecvos otros 2. . xata 7. doy wiAw— 

Ver. 4. K. tlonyoyey wt... sAnpns Bokns 6 olxos— (Another reading: spnby Sox 


Ver. 5.... ragov eis +r. xapdiny... xaere revre... iv tracy ros eytos, Vulg.:... de untversis ceremonia 
. in viis templi per omnes exitus— 
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Ver. 11. Vulg.: . . . editui et janitores portarum — 

Ver. 12... . xas tyevero tw oixaw— 
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. xe. eye prbcrov xaBocpen 2. dover peroy &nceloprov— 
roe Dixccronroerce pov Dixoswwrovew, %. Te APlpoaTe feo ApoE, H. TH yOles[Lc— 


controversia, stabunt in judiciis meis et judicabunt ;— (Another reading: DdSwWwyp?.) 


{WE es © ; ; 

Ver. 25. K. bri puyny dvOpwaoy ob redevoovras— Vulg.: . . . ad mortuum hominem... quis alterum virum nom 
kabuerit,— 

Ver, 26. Another reading: 1D". : 

Ver. 27... sloxopevavrcs els +. abany . . . xporomouct iho jLov— Vulg.: ... ut ministret miht— 

Ver 28. x. kore: cdros... Eyw... xoi— Vulg.: Non erit autem eis— 

Ver. 29. K. ras Guoses— ’ ¢ 

Ver. 30. K. darupyos ravray x. Te mpuTorone ravraW x, Toe KBaipe cero weve Day ix ravroy 7. awapyear... 2. TB 


cpwroyennuntre tuoy— Wulg.: 
.. et primitiva ciborum vestrorum . . . ut reponai— 
Ver. 31... . Ovqoipexsoy x. Onpionwrov— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Vers. 1-3. The Prince in the East Gate. 


[As the preceding chapter had disclosed the 
purpose of God to re-occupy, and that for ever, 
this new temple, and had described the neces- 
sary means and rites of consecration in order to 
its being a source of blessing to His people, so 
the present chapter lays down regulations for 
preventing any new desecration of the house, 
such as might again compel God to withdraw 
His gracious presence. These regulations refer 
successively to the prince and the priesthood— 
the two classes through whom directly the former 
pollutions had been introduced into the house of 
God.—FaIrBAIRN.—W. F. ] . 

The prophet observed in the priests’ court (ch. 
xliii, 5) all that relates to the altar of burnt- 
offering. He is thence brought back, as we shall 
have to suppose, through the inner north or south 
gate the way to the outer east gate. It is not 
without significance that the east gate of the 
outer court (comp. ch, xliii. 12) is designated as 
‘‘gate of the sanctuary, the outer one which,” 
ete. Looking into it from the court (not as 
Hitzig and Hengstenberg : from before the outer 
east gate, as ch, xliii. 5, Ezekiel perceived that 
it was shut (comp. ch. xl. 11); and this must 
the more astonish him, as this entrance to the 
sanctuary had been described to him in ch. xl. 
as forming the rule for all the other gates 
of the temple. The fact, then, of its being 
closed demands an explanation, which also 
Jehovah (comp. on ch. xliii. 6, 7) gives him in 
Ver. 2. Since the whole vision points to the 
future, it is said first of all in reference thereto: 
This gate shall be shut (7.n'). Hence the 


closing shall continue for all futurity, as is again 
expressly confirmed by the statement: It shall 
not be opened, and strengthened by this other 
declaration: And no man (whoever he may be) 
shall go in through it,—in other words, by the 
exclusion of every one. When it is thereafter 
said: Because Jehovah, ete., the %5 explains 


certainly the immediate present (77)), the 


present closing of the gate, which, as we see 
in ver. 1, is the first thing treated of; but we 
shall have to draw upon it for the explana- 
tion for the future likewise, for’this future 
has been announced as the continuance of the 
closing in the present. The way which the glory 
of Jehovah went (ch. xliii. 4) is thus a unique 


way, and will remain such, no man shall tread it. 


henceforth ; and this, when we look upon the 





Et primitiva omnium primogenitorum et omnia libamenta ex omnibus que offeruntur 


fulfilment in Christ of all that had been written 
aforetime, reads like a Messianic prophecy, with- 
out its being necessary for us to suppose with the 
Church Fathers a direct reference to the virginity 
of Mary (jit porta Christi pervia, referta, plena 
gratia, transitque rex et permanet clausa ut fuit 
per secula). {The Rabbins have interpreted the 
closing of the gate to this effect: that the 
Shechinah shall no longer be able to come out, 
an idea which Lightfoot has transformed into the 
ever-during dwelling of the glory of God in the 
Christian Church; while Hengst. expresses it 
thus ; that the glory of the impending revelation 
of the Lord ‘‘ embodies” itself-in the door’s re- 
maining shut.]—When, after this quite universal 
explanation in respect to future and present of 
the shut east gate, Ver. 38, by its very commenc- 


ing with the absolute construction x*w3n-nx, 


directs attention to the prince, and, besides, 
gives as reason for what is to be said of him in 
reference to the east gate, M3 NYy5, that is ag 


much as to say: gua prince it belongs to him ; 
then an exception from the rule just laid down, 
that is, an exceptional entering of the prince 
through this gate at certain times and for certain 
contingencies, is not to be supposed, especially as 
what is announced regarding him is not: §3 N53), 


but simply: ja7ayr, that he shall sit in this 


gate, namely (comp. for the expression: to eat 
bread before God, Ex. xviii. 12; Luke xiii. 26), 
to enjoy the sacrificial banquets. Of this place 
of the prince in the east gate, Hengst. exclxims: 
‘* How glorious must the entering Lord be, when 
the prince cannot be more highly honoured than 
by a place in the gate by which He entered!” 
Now, since according to vers. 1, 2 the entrance 
through the east gate was closed to him, the way 
by which the prince arrived at his place of honour 
will necessarily have to be given, as is accord 
ingly done; and this account is not to be inter 
preted, with Keil, of the outside stair over the 
threshold at the guardroom, and onward to the 
gate-porch at the inner end of the gate-structure. 


For such a way surely ‘nba FIND would be a 


strange mode of expression! On the contrary, 
this mode of expression is quite conceivable when 


-we consider the way of the prophet (ver. 1), who 


had been brought from the north or south to the 
east gate, and finds himself there on the side of 
the court west of the gate, and hence has the 
porch right before him, so that he will the more 
roadily define from it the way of the prince inte 
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the gate (from its way he shall also go out), as 
the entering from the way of the porch of the 
gate forms self-evidently the contrast to an enter- 
ing from the way of the gate without. Conse- 
quently, the prince has (as Hitzig rightly under- 
stands) to come through the outer north or south 
gate into the outer court, and to cross the same, 
in order to arrive at the place where he will sit, 
ete. Whether the gate-porch which thus lay on 
this side (toward the court) of the gate-barrier is 
meant to be given as the place for the banquets 
of the prince may be questioned ; Hengstenberg 
recommends, as ‘‘ specially” adapted for them, 
“the imner threshold immediately adjacent to 
the porch.” According to all this, the exception 
of the prince symbolizes merely, in its own way, 
the holiness of the sanctuary, the solemnity of 
drawing near to Jehovah and appearing before 
Him. It will no longer be as in the former 
temple, that any one (ys) will march straight 


to the sanctuary through the east gate ; but the 
saints of God, His people sanctified for ever, will 
know how to honour the holiness of Him who 
sanctified them. (‘‘ In the case of the tabernacle 
and its court there was only one entrance, from 
the east, through which all had to go,” Kurer.) 
But it is significant that the civil head of the 
people (comp. on ch. xliii. 22), the prince, sits 
and eats in the east gate closed for every one, on 
the way which the glory of Jehovah went to fill 
the house (ver. 4), and there enjoys the fruit of 
that which has been provided. For the signi- 
ficance of the banquets has regard to the com- 
munion and friendly relation in which the parti- 
cipants stand to one another, and with the 
provider of the feast, who in the last resort is 
Jeliovah—at least He participates therein in the 
sense of Rey. iii. 20; just as also the gladness 
and joy before the Lord, and even the joys of the 
kingdom of heaven, appear under the figure of a 
feast (Ps. xxiii. 5, xxxvi. 9 [8]; Matt. viii. 11; 
Luke xiv. 15; Rev. xix. 9). We have in this 
the genuine gospel feature, which excels in glory 
the face of the law. So much the more, how- 
ever, as regards the prince—who, as has been 
said, is rather a reflex of the people (comp. ch. 
xlyi. 10), just as to them also the entrance to 
the temple has been opened by the setting in 
operation of the altar of burnt-offering (ch. xliii. 
26) — must we avoid the interpretation which 
accentuates in him the David of Messianic times 
(ch, xxxiv. 23 sq., xxxvii. 24). On this comp. 
also ch. xly. 22, xlvi. 2,16. I+ would be better 
to insist with Hengst. on his ‘‘ cheering” form, 
as opposed to the ceasing of the magisterial office 
in the exile, especially when his presence is so 
incidentally ‘‘ presupposed.” But this prince- 
ship, which makes orderly civil relations again 
obtain in Israel, had its post-exile appearance in 
Zerubbabel, for instance (Zech. iv.), and has at all 
events been perfected in the Messianic kingdom, 
even as to the side applicable here, which Isa. liii. 
10 expresses thus: ‘‘The pleasure of Jehovah 
shall prosper through his hand ;”’ while in ver. 
11 he is said: ‘‘ to see,” ‘to be refreshed ;” and 
similarly ver. 12. 

[‘‘In regard to the prince, it is impossible for 
us to think of any one but the royal head, as he 
is throughout spoken of as an individual, and in 
the next chapter is directed ‘to prepare for him- 
self, and for all the people of the land,’ a sin- 
offering (ch. xlv. 22). So that the idea of Haver- 





nick, that the word is used collectively for the 
rulers and presidents generally of the people, is 
quite untenable. And not less so is the opinion, 
that by the expression is simply to be understood 
the Messiah; for this is utterly irreconcilable 
with all the preseriptions given, and in particular 
with those requiring the presentation of sacrifices 
and sin-offerings for the prince. It is to be ex» 
plained precisely as the whole delineation here, 
and in the preceding visions (ch. xxxiv.—xxxix.), 
by viewing it as part of an ideal description of com- 
ing realities under the form and aspect of the old 
relations. And no more than we expect other 
parts of the vision to find their accomplishment 
under the gospel by a restoration of the carnal 
sacrifices and institutions of Judaism,-should we 
look here for an actual prince to follow the regula- 
tions prescribed. Standing on the position he 
did, the prophet must speak of the future under 
the image of the past ; and as it was by means of 
the earthly head of the Jewish state that many 
of the former corruptions had been introduced, 
he now shows how a repetition of such evils is to 
be guarded against in the future. Whether the 
kingly power should ever again be concentrated 
in one person, or should be shared by many, is of 
no moment as regards the substance of the truth 
here unfolded.” As for the connection between 
the prince and the east gate (vers. 1-3), “‘ what 
could this import, but that the prince should feel 
he now occupied a place of peculiar nearness to 
God? As God’s vicegerent and deputy among 
the people, it became him to be the most distin- 
guished representative in public life of God’s 
holiness, to tread the higher walks of spiritual 
communion and fellowship with Heaven, and 
stand pre-eminent in his zeaf for the interests of 
truth and righteousness. Far now from usurping 
the authority that belonged to God, and abusing 
to selfish ends and purposes the power which was 
given by Him for higher ends, all authority and 
power in Israel should be exercised —if this 
divine ideal were reduced to practice—in a 
solemn feeling of subordination to God’s majesty, 
and with an unfeigned desire for His glory.’”— 
FairBairn’s Ezekiel, pp. 477, 478.—W. F.] 


Vers. 4-16. The Priests. 


Ver. 4. The outer north gate cannot be the one 
spoken of, for the prophet stands in the outer 
court before the porch of the east gate. He ir 


brought man ‘yardy, and so Say yey 


must be the way to the inner north gate, as this 
was also the way by which to get near to the 
temple-house.—Comp. for the rest on ch. xliii, 
5 and 3. As there the filling of the house with 
the glory of Jehovah introduced the Thorah of the 
temple, especially the consecration of the altar of 
burnt-offering, which certainly forms also the 
transition to the temple-service, so here by a 
similar introduction, in which Ver. 5 refers so 
far back as to ch. xl. 4, the service before Jehovah 
is now introduced, and that with attentive re- 
gard to the personclle. Thus the two parts of 
the section, ch. xl.-xlvi., are even formally 
separated. —Jehovah, as in ver. 2.—The threefold 
demand upon the prophet, of which the first, 
which as the most inward strikes the key for the 
seeing and hearing, has its ground not exactly in 
the glory just now seen (HENGSI.), but rether in. 
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what Jehovah will say to him, and in the abomi- 
nations committed by Israel, to which it has 
reference.—What concerns the ordinances and 
laws of the house (comp. ch. xliii. 11, 12) is cer- 
tainly limited here by waprn to the temple 


building proper, as is also indicated by the de- 
signation : house of Jehovah, repeated from ver. 
4, so that the approach of the house with all 
the out-goings is to be understood in reference to 
the priests.—Ver. 6. That the house of Israel is 
to be addressed (ch. ii. 7) shows the more plainly 
how it had been represented by the priesthood 


of the past.--")>) a literally : there is 


much to you from all your abominations, suffi- 
cient, enough for you, so that you may at last 
abstain (1 Pet, iv. 3). Like priest, like people ; 
but also, like people, like priest (Hos. iv. 9). 
Ver. 7, in this connection, in which the 
tempte-house accessible to the priests alone is 
treated of, and priestly ministration is had regard 
to, can hardly refer to heathens or foreigners 
living amongst Israel (comp. for this Lev. xvii. 
JO, 12; Num. xv. 13 sq.; Ex. xii. 43, 44; 
Y Kings viii. 41 sq.), foreign merchants as sellers 
ef sacrificial victims, etc., nor heathenized Israel- 
stes in general, but must be understood as refer- 
ving to the introduction of priests, who, as the 
thildren of Israel were called ‘‘ heathens” (p%43) 


m ch. ii. 8, were 497%93, instead of being sons 


of Jehovah’s house. In what sense the term em- 
ployed is to be taken is shown by the next 
elause: uncircumcised in heart, which, if said of 
- genuine born heathens, would be nonsense ; 
whereas, said of Israelites, of the priests here, and 
conjoined with the following clause: and uncir- 
cumcised in flesh, it expresses exactly the same 
as Rom. i. 25, when the séproun axpoBucria 
yeyevey,—Wwhen the direct opposite of the idea 
ef the symbol realizes itself (comp. besides, 
Deut. xxx. 6), the distinction also which the 
symbol denotes will disappear, the Jew has be- 
come heathen. Comp. also ch. xvi. 3; Zech. 
xiv. 21 (Phil. iii. 3). The expression: to be in 
My sanctuary, which more closely defines the 
DDN!2N3 as the bringing in to the priestly mini- 


stration, is still farther illustrated by the clause : 
to desecrate it, My house. When it is farther 


said: when ye offered vtonb (in a manner, the 


daily bread of Jehovah, which is immediately 
explained to mean the sacrificial food as to its 
elements : fat and blood, for which comp. Num. 
xxvin. 2); Wey. it. 11) xxi, 6, 8) ete:), this 
parallel phrase to: when ye brought to be in 
My sanctuary, etc., confirms the view tuat 
priests are meant who formed the pure contrast 
to the Israelitish priesthood according to its idea, 
and this the more plainly as 345%) (ch. xvi. 59, 


xvii. 18, 19) can scarcely be said of heathens as 
such, who were outside of the covenant; but when 
anderstood of such priests, it looks straight into 
‘he inmost relation, from which are derived the 
sanctuary, the service in it, and the sanctifica- 
tion of Israel. The interchange of ye and they 
is farther shown to be intentional by the next 
clause : in addition to all your abominations, in- 
asmuch as not even the priests were correct, with 
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whose holiness the people so frequently think 
they may venture to dispense with their own 
Ver. 8 accordingly goes on to reprimand such 
shameful priestly By ass bags of the people in 
respect to the holy things (ch. xxii. 8) cf Jehovah 
(comp. ch. xl. 45, 46). Of this Keil gives a super- 
ficial view, when he says that ‘‘the people, by 
unlawfuliy admitting ungodly heathen into the 
temple, had not only forgotten the reverence dus 
to the holy things of God (!), but had also made 
for themselves these heathen, so to say (?), mini- 
sters of God in His sanctuary.” How can ‘‘per- 
mission to tread the temple” be ‘‘put on the 
same level,” even only ‘‘ spiritually,” with 
‘“‘placing in the temple for superintending the 
worship”? What is meant flows, moreover, from 
the general statement, impossible to be under- 
stood except in its constant sense: And ye set 
(namely, such parties) . . . for you in My sanc- 


tuary. 55 implies also the representation of 


the people by such keepers of the charge, which 
the sanctuary and the covenant of Jehovah with 
them bound Israel to keep. (Comp. 1 Kings xii. 
31.) Ha&v.: ‘* Not to serve God, but to serve 
your own sinful inclination.” 

[FArrBAIRN: ‘‘ The children of Israel are spoken 
of as doing all this, because the corrupt priest- 
hood was inseparably connected with the sins of 
the people—the one continually acting and re- 
acting on the other. And the corruption in the 
priesthood, it will be observed, is expressed as if 
persons had been put into the office who were 
not of the tribe of Levi, or even of the seed of 
Israel, but uncircumcised heathen. Not that 
literally persons of this description had been ad- 
mitted into the priestly office ; that did not take 
place, not even in the kingdom of Israel, where 
still the Israelites were employed, though not of 
the family of Aaron. But the prophet is viewing 
all in a spiritual light; he is reading forth the 
import of the outward transactions, as they ap- 
peared to the eye of God ; and as in that respect 
the officiating priesthood had been no better than 
uncircumcised strangers, so he speaks of them as 
having actually been such.”—W. F.] 

Ver. 9. We have now, in condemnation of such 
profanation, Jehovah’s solemn declaration regard- 
ing the personelle of His service in future. In 
the first place, a simple negativing of what has 


been, that shall no longer be; hence 52772752, 


to be understood in the same sense as in ver. 7; also 
the phrase: shall not come to, etc., correspond- 
ing to what has been previously said, is to be 
understood of priests, as: My sanctuary, proves 
beyond a doubt. But the summary winding up 


(b3b, EWALD, Gram. § 310a): that is in the 


midst of, etc., precludes, by the explanation it 
gives, every thought of genuine foreigners, or 
even of the 3, strangers, ch. xlvii. 22 sq. 


‘Jewish heathen,” as Hengstenberg designates 
them, are most expressly excluded by this canon 
of church discipline, which begins at the house 
of God. To be a ‘son of Israel” is the first 
qualification which Jehovah demands for His 
priesthood, and this taken strictly explains like. 
wise as antithesis thereto the son of the outland. 
Ver. 10. ‘os °3 (a strong ‘ but,” Ewan, Gram. 
p- 856), after the ample regativing ‘ver. 9), im 
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troduces the position which makes everything 
perfectly clear that the discourse is to be con- 
cerning the tribe of Levi. This designation is 
given in the outset, because there will still take 
place a choix sur choix, a narrower election in 
respect of the Aaronites, the peculiarly priestly 
family, and a degradation of priests to be servants 
and assistants, like the Levites given as such to 
Aaron and his lineage (Num. iii.).— pp (ch. xi. 


6, vili. 15), ‘‘to be away,” to depart from, Jer. ii. 
5, 8.— ym is: ‘‘to stagger” (Isa. xxviii. 7), in 


the wider signification: to go astray (Isa. liii. 6). 
—'svix can explain ‘‘Israel’s going astray ” (ch. 


vi. 4), and then it is still people and priest taken 
together as formerly; and this is especially clear 
when ‘3m WN, corresponding to the WR 


apm, makes it conformable to ‘‘Israel’s going 
astray.” —'sxwo), ch. xiv. 10, xvi. 52, 58 


(Henest. : ‘‘ they shall take their iniquity upon 
them”), the guilt to be borne will be made clear 
by the immediately following punishment. This 
idolatrous staggering had at different times seized 
hold of priest and people, sometimes more, some- 
times less. Instead of allowing themselves to be 
dragged along by the people to active or even 
passive participation in the service of idols, they 
ought, from their office, to have restrained the 
eople, Jer. ii. 8. Comp. moreover, Ps. xvi. 4. 
Havernick thinks here of ‘‘even the old mis- 
deeds of Levi, which will make themselves 
observable.” |—Ver. 11. They shall not be ex- 
eluded from all service in the sanctuary, but 
degraded from the functions of priests to those of 
simple Levites; as Rashi expresses it: ‘“‘to do 
what strangers and servants and women can per- 
form.” 7 is used also of priestly service ; it 


is only 74ph (the function for those discharging 


it) that with the words expressly added points to 
the gates of the house, although the word in 
itself is equivalent to “DvD, now. It is still 


in respectful terms that these degraded priests 
are spoken of (it is not said : nay" syd, as 


is said of the Levites specifically, Num. xvi. 9). 
They are porters and house-servants, yet in this 
at least they still represent the people, that they 
relieve them of the slaying of the victims ; it is 
only with their ‘‘standing before them to serve 
them” that their being degraded to Levites be- 
comes more marked (comp. Num. xvi. 9), because 
now the punishment corresponding to the guilt is 
—Ver. 12—to be mentioned ; the guilt which they 
shall bear is characterized by the punishment for 
it in this way: what they were accustomed to 
do in the apostasy at the will of the people— 
- and thus as @ stumbling-block which caused to 
tall into guilt—is now officially imposed upon 
them.—Comp. on ch. xx. 5, 6, 15, 23, xxxvi. 7. 
—vVer. 13 hereupon expressly cuts them off from 
being priests as hitherto. 102, the fuller stem 


of 733; signifies : those who establish anything as 


it should be according to the divine ordinance, 
the pecple continuing always in their functions ; 
according to others: those bending themselves, 
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namely, doing homage to the Eternal; Num. 
xvi. 10 of the priesthood, as distinguished from 


mere Levite service. b is therefore antithesis to 
amv, ver. 11, Fartier details are given in 
what follows. By the appositional wap-by 
D'wapn, the expression: to draw near over all 


My holy things, is—as itself suggests, and the 
plural "yp (comp. Num. iy. 19) confirms—in- 


terpreted as referring to the eating of the most 
holy things (comp. on ch. xlii. 13), appertaining 
to the priests alone. For the rest, comp. ch. xvi. 
52.—Ver, 14 recapitulates and sums up the re- 
proach and guilt. to be borne, with respectful 
reference to their former priestly calling ; hence 
‘vig Dw, which mode of expression, however, 


receives its levitical limitation through $45 
intay (comp. Num, xvi. 9, ch. iii.). : 


Ver. 15. Those likewise are called Levites 
who in contrast to the punishment of the former 
priests are all the more exalted as priests.— 
pity, the son of Ahitub (1 Chron. y. 34 [vi. 8]), 


of the line of Eleazar (1 Chron. xxiv. 1 sq.), was 
co-high priest with Abiathar of the line of 
Ithamar, in consequence of the twofold service 
of worship in David's time, that at Jerusalem and 
that at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. [xvii.] 39). After 
Abiathar had like Joab repeatedly attached him- 
self to Adonijah, the pretender to the crown, 
and had brought about his own fall and banish- 
ment to Anathoth (1 Kings ii.), Zadok was ap- 
pointed by Solomon sole high priest, and with 
him the line of Eleazar again became the alone 
high-priestly one. We are not to go along with 
Hengstenberg when he, in order to interpret the 
sons of Zadok, goes back even to the relation of 
fatherhood in the Decalogue, and drags in the 
pope too as a holy father, simply to get a father- 
priest, after whom all priests (since 1 Kings ii.) 
are to be designated as his sons, ‘‘ even the un- 
faithful,” says Hengstenberg, ‘‘who were excluded 
in the foregoing passage” (!!). He hazards this 
contradiction to the connection in order to get 
the faithful priests first in ch. xlviii. 11, and 
because he finds in ch. xliii. 19, instead of ‘‘sons 
of Zadok” (as in ch. xl. 46), ‘‘that are of the 
seed of Zadok,” ‘‘the heads (!) of the high-priest- 
hood, those who are of the high priest’s kindred 
(Acts iv. 6), officiating at the consecration of the 
altar of burnt-offering ” (that is, it is incorrect to 
say that in the whole vision the high priest 
never meets us!). In Zadok we might indeed be 
reminded of Melchizedek, had not the very name 
Zadok (‘‘righteous”), and still more what is 
historically known of him, symbolized him as a 
type of the true priestly character. The faithful 
position which he had taken towards David he 
did not forsake towards Solomon, as Abiathar 
did (1 Kings i. 7, 8, 25, 26, ii. 22); he even 
anointed Solomon king over Israel. Conse- 
quently, in the theocratic (Messianic) signification 
of the kingdom of David and Solomon, Zadok 
kept himself precisely in the relation which is 
so significant for our vision (see Doct. Reflec.). 
Comp. also 1 Sam. ‘i. 35.—{Farrparrn : ‘‘The 
promise of a priesttood of the house of Zadok 
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eatirely corresponded to the promise of a shepherd 
with the name of David. It simply indicated a race 
of faithful and devoted servants, in whom the 
sutward and the inward, the name and the idea, 
should properly coincide,—a priesthood serving 
God in newness of spirit, not in the oldness of 
the letter, as the people whom they represented 
should also have become true Israelites, them- 
selves a royal priesthood offering up spiritual 
sacrifices to the Lord. In truth, it is the raising 
up of a people who should be such a priesthood 
that is meant by the description, and the sons of 
Zadok came into notice only because in connec- 
tion with them there was an historical ground 
for taking them as representatives of a right- 
hearted spiritual community.”—W. F.]}—But as 
not all the children of Abraham are of his faith, 
so here the sons of Zadok are only those who 
kept, etc., who have kept and will keep them- 
selves faithful to Me. Not until after this essen- 
tial personal qualification for priest, is the formal 
and official service described: in general, the 
‘drawing near,” etc. (ch. xl. 46, xliii. 19), in 
particular, the ‘standing before Me (in contrast 
to ‘before them,’ ver. 11) to offer unto Me 
(comp. ver. 7) fat,” etc., part of the service at 
the altar of burnt-offering—Then in Ver. 16 
comes the treading of the dwelling in the holy 
place, especially the drawing near to the altar 
of incense (ch. xli. 22), for which the name 
table is significantly retained. Finally, s7pw 


‘MADWNO-NN reverts to the starting-point in ver. 
15, “Hw AWE. 


Vers. 17-31. Priestly Duties and Privileges. 


Ver. 17 begins with the most external, the 
clothing ; the duty in this respect will make the 
symbolized inward obligation the more apparent. 
The coming to the inner gates implies the inten- 
tion of service at or in the sanctuary, and thereby 
involves the duty of putting on (nyp, ‘‘flax’’) 


linen garments, and this makes wy, as already 


ordained by Moses, perfectly clear (comp. Ex. 
Xxxix. 28, xxviii. 39 sq.; Lev. vi. 3 [10], xvi. 4, 
23). The express prohibition of wool (qpy, 


what is “drawn together,” hanging together like 
vellus, épos, eipos) gives additional emphasis to the 
linen, and makes the ministering in the gates of 
the inner court, that is, within them, and at the 
house, said of functions discharged within the 
house, the former in relation to the altar of burnt- 
offering, and the latter in relation to the altar of 
incense, still more distinctly prominent.—Ver. 
18, like ver. 17, refers to the priest’s garments ; 
“NB is properly: “adornment,” diadem, which 


might suggest the special high-priestly np yp; 


the word, however, occurs rather in connection 
with nya, Ex. xxxix. 28 (‘‘ goodly bonnets”), 


and we have no warrant for supposing it is a 
special head-covering for priests in general. It 
is rather meant to be remarked that they are 
adorned G32) is suggestive of floral ornaments), 


elthough with linen.—The covering for the loins 
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(90331, plural or dual), reaching from high above 


the loins down to about the thigh (comp. Ex. 
xxviii. 42), forms the third of the four articles, 
as Bihr says, designed for the official dress of the 
priests (in accordance with ‘the symbolical place 
of Jéhovah’s testimony and revelation”); while 
the injunction about “girding,” which, more- 
over, explains the sense and spirit of the whole 
linen dress, subjoins the 93x, that is, girdle of 


the priests, as the fourth article. This was wor. 
higher up toward the breast, as would then be 
confiriaed by the added defining clause : not in 
sweat ; which certainly will not bear the meaning: 
while they sweat, but according to Bahr is meant 


to imply: where they sweat. But yra (ty, 
found only here, elsewhere 7p, from yur: what 


is forced out by pressure or anguish) certainly 
means nothing but what has been said already : 
that no wool shall come upon them ; for as the 
white linen makes the cleanness apparent, so 
sweat, so readily produced by woollen stuff, espe- 
cially when forming a girdle and thus confining the 
body, is meant to be guarded against as unclean- 
ness, and on the whole accordingly the holiness 
of the priests for the sanctification of the people 
to be signified. [Did the Septuagint mean toa 
tight girding, or girding in viclent haste ?] 

Ver. 19. The repetition: to the outer court, 
is meant to strengthen the prohibition, which is 
particularly strong in our verse ; to call attention 
to the distinction between the outer court and 
the inner, while both, however, are still only 
courts ; and to the altar in the inner court, 
where the sanctification of the people willed by 
Jehovah has to take place. After this (comp- 
ch. xlii. 14) comes the laying aside of the 
priest’s official dress, and the laying of it down at 
the place suitable to the ‘‘ holiness of Jehovah” 
(ch. xlii. 13), and the putting on of other gar- 
ments, for the purpose of guarding against the 
thought of another sanctification than the God- 
ordained one by the way of sacrifice. Not in 
their garments, that is, it is not they, although 
they are priests, who are to sanctify the people 
(comp. John xvii. 19 !). Consequently, the going 
out to the people is to be understood in reference 
to sanctification, and shows moreover that this 
outer court was for the people. Expositors gene- 


rally refer here to Lev. vi. 11, 20 (yyp») ; Ex. 


xxix. 37, xxx. 29; comp. besides, Ex. xxviii. 43 ; 
Lev. vi. 4{11], xvi. 23. [That contact with the 
people defiles the priests when in their official 
dress, as Keil referring to Ley. xxi. supposes, is 
not said here. ] 

Ver. 20 forbids, as-already Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 
5, the shaving of the head smooth, as heathenish ; 
censuring the Creator (!%), savs Hengst.; ac. 
cording to Bahr, as mourning, a sign of fellow- 
ship with the dead, inasmuch as the hair is a 
proof of iife and vigour of body. The Egyptian 
priests kept the head always close shaved. On 
the contrary, the priests of Israel are to bear 
their head high, as the mediators of an eternal 


life in holiness through grace. — y45 implies: 


‘breaking forth,” ‘being on the top ;” hence, 
the hair on the head. The covering for the 
head is treated of next to the garments for 
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the body. ¥2il cites for nbyi (‘‘ to let loose”), 


as ‘‘to let grow freely,” Lev. x. 6 and Num. vi. 5. 
But the first passage must not be so understood, 
and we need not suppose here, in accordance with 
the second, a prohibition of Nazaritism, but, as 
the markedly positive clause shows, the hair is 
simply to be kept short, to be polled. Comp. 
1 Cor, xi. 14sq. (Rev. ix. 8). (Db is found only 


here.) On this Hengstenberg observes: ‘‘ That 
which is the sign of a wild, disorderly man, who 
lets nature take its free course, might indeed be 
permitted to the Nazarite, in consequence of a 
vow undertaken for a time, in order thereby to 
typify his separation from the world; but not to 
the priest, whose duty it was to hold converse with 
the world, and adapt himself to society, to enter 
which with shorn hair was the custom even in 
Joseph’s time. The priest should be no separated 
person.”’ If flowing locks and the growth of hair 
generally is the sign of vigorous natural life, as the 
forbidden shaving also on its part symbolizes, then 
by forbidding the priest as representative of a holy 
people to let his locks grow long, the false posi- 
tive, in addition to the false negative, is forbidden ; 
the maxim that : every one is his own law (as every 
one his own devil), unbounded naturalism is for- 
bidden. Neither annihilation nor yet glorification 
of nature, neither askesis unto death nor honouring 
of the flesh, but simply law, divine order, is the 
watchword for the servant of Jehovah. The 
sanctification treated of is neither heathenishly 
self-chosen, one’s own fabrication, self-sanctifica- 
tion, nor is it a natural holiness of one’s own, 
which needs not asanctification in Jehovah’s way. 
—Ver. 21. Although abstinence from wine is de- 
manded, yet our passage has nothing to do with 
the Nazarite proper. His was a vow regulated 
by law; but always a free-will dedication pro 
tempore, where the man thus devoted himself to 
God with all his naturalism, just as he had grown 
up. That the priests are not to drink wine (Lev. 
x. 9) is grounded on no temporary, formal sepa- 
ration from the world, is no drastic consecration, 
es in the case of the Nazarite, but is simply an 
emblem of what is seemly, of sobriety of soul, of 
the true spirit of a servant of God, who goes into 
the inner court,—the reason assigned for the 
prohibition. 

Ver. 22. From their manner of life in respect 
to drinking, and no doubt generally (Rom. xiii. 
14), the obligation of the priests turns to their 
married life. The injunction not to marry a 
widow (Ley. xxi. 14, 13) is extended here from 
the high priest to the whole body of priests, who 
in this respect then appear high-priestly, just as in 
ch. xliii. 12 everything upon the mountain round 
about was most holy. The ordinary priest also 


is not allowed to marry (Lev. xxi. 7) nwANa AW, 


a woman put away by her husband, of course with 
reason, because of guilt ; one of this kind is classi- 
fied as a factitious widow with those who are 
really widows. The permission to take a priest's 
widow forms a pendant to the judgment pro- 
nounced on the daughter of a priest in Lev. xxi. 
9. For the rest, the verse relates to the priests’ 
being holy with reference to the holiness of Jeho- 
vah. [The Jewish Talmudic view limits the first 
part to the high priest, understanding 723 of 








a widow, those who occupy the position of ordi. 
nary priests may take,” 

Ver. 23 defines the official duties of the priests. 
mn. (Hiph.), ‘‘ to spread out,” the hand, for ex. 


ample, to point to something, to teach, here the 
people, of whom Jehovah says : My people (Deut. 
xvii. 10 sq., xxxiii. 10; Lev. x. 10); and above all 
to teach them the difference between, etc., for 
which comp. ch. xxii. 26. The priestly service, 
then, is to comprehend worship and doctrine, re- 
presentation of the people before God, and repre- 
sentation of God before the people. (Comp. Mal. 
ii. 7.) But above all, everything with an eye to 
sanctification.—Ver. 24 gives in addition to this 
the court of judicature which they form in dis- 


puted cases (Deut. xvii. 8 sq-, xix. 17): ay, 


they are to stand over the confused and compli- 
cated points raised by the parties, and because 
they have the power to stand over them as judges, 
since they have to judge in My judgments, they 
will always find in the law of Jehovah what is 
right in every case. Qeri: payind, and Qeri: 
ynpAY, are both equally unnecessary. What 
this administration of justice is in civil life—it 
too being a sanctification of the people through 
the judgment of God—has its counterpart in 
church life, in the observance of all the laws and 
ordinances, on all the festivals of Jehovah, the 
key-note for which is given with the hallowing 
of the Sabbaths (comp. for the reverse, ch. xxii. 
26), while at the same time we are told what is 
always the main matter in priestly ministration. 
Ver. 25 therefore shows how the priests have 


to keep themselves from defilement. — x}3° xb 


individualizes, to speck exactly.—The exception 
(ON %D) affects the same plood-relations as Lev. 


xxi, The exception of the high priest (Lev. xxi. 
19 sq.) is not noticed, just as there is no notice 
of tle high priest in the whole book. Ver. 26 is, 
according to Keil, the command to purify from 
uncleanness by the dead sharpened, inasmuch as 
he believes the seven days are appointed over and 
above the space of seven days prescribed by the law 
(Num. xix. 11 sq.), and finds this indicated in 
§nanp, in which he thinks he sees a compensation 
for the previously permitted coming of the priests 
to the dead, which in the law had been forbidden 
to the high priest even in the case of father or 
mother. Rather perhaps the number seven simply 
points the more strongly to holiness and sanctifi- 
cation. Hengstenberg, on the other hand, insists 
on the distinction between: having been cleansed, 
and : ‘‘ cleansing,” which, he says, began with the 
beginning of the seven days (Num. xix.), seven 
days being the longest period which any unclean- 
nesslasts. At all events it cannot be denied that 
Ver. 27 still demands the offering of a sin-offering 
when the priest enters again on his ministry. 
After the duties come now the privileges of the 
priests, what is to accrue to them for their ser: 
vice. —In Ver. 28 we have, first of all, the fun- 
damental condition known from the law (comp. 
Num. xviii. 20; Deut. x. 9, xviii. 1), expressed 


| first positively, then negatively, ard finally once 


more positively ; which the Israelite priestly coa- 


jhe other priests : ‘‘ Yet the widow who is (really) | sciousness received and retained in living and i 
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dying. For, since the priests of Israel are no 
foreigners, no dominant race, but of Israel, like 


all their brethren, it would be natural, when 
Canaan was promised by God as ndny to the 


people to whom they belonged, that to them also 
there should be a definite tribal territory for in- 
heritance and possession (7}Nx, something which 


one grasps and retains). But they represent 
Israel not as to the flesh but as to the spirit, as 
to the idea which from the outset makes of this 
people God’s peculiar possession, and thereby God 
their peculiar possession: ‘‘My” people, and I 
am Jehovah, “thy God.” Now, as the Lord 
already (Gen. xv. 1) says to Abraham, the father 
of all believers: I am thy very great reward, so 
this is to the priests for an inheritance, that lam 


their inheritance (mbna), as Jehovah says. They 


are thereby in such a position that nothing more 
is to be given to them (pnd somn-N5), at least 


by their fellow-countrymen, to whom on the con- 
trary they give an earnest of the ideality of their 
nationality, of the eternal inheritance, of the pos- 
session of Canaan in truth, in that they as matter 
of fact teach Israel its better self, its true aspira- 
tion, its eternal future. [Ver. 28 does not, as 
Keil supposes, treat of cities to dwell in, with 
the houses and pasture-grounde belonging thereto, 
which in the Mosaic economy Jehovah assigns to 
the Levites and priests from His own peculiar 
possession in land ; comp. ch. xlv. ] 

Ver. 29. On the contrary, they have their liveli- 
hood from the offerings, and in so far live from 
Jehovah’s hand. On the meat, sin, and guilt- 
offerings here mentioned, comp. in the law Lev. 
ii, 1-10;.1 Cor. ix. 13. — pn (‘separating ”) 


is what is devoted to Jehovah without possibility 
of redemption; for this comp. Lev. xxvii. 21, 
28.—Ver. 30. DY9D3 are the first-fruits of tree- 


fruit and of corn (from 453, ‘‘to break forth”). 
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Comp. Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Num. xviit 
13; Deut. xviii. 4.—pyN is said of parts o 


the offerings with reference to the ceremonial of 
heaving and waving, which likewise signified 
consecration to Jehovah. The Rabbins explain the 
word of the gift “‘separated” for the Lord ; for 
thus it took place with all the first-fruits, sheaves 
as well as loaves. At all events, the heave-offer- 
ing is in general whatever is according to precept 
or of free will lifted up for Jehovah as a conse- 
crated gift to the sanctuary, indirectly to its 
ministers (Ex. xxv. 2 sq.,.xxx. 13 sq.; Num. 
xv. 19 sq., xviii. 27 sq.). Comp. ch. xx. 40.— 
mpy, used only in the plural, is supposed to be 


“‘oroats,” or ‘peeled grain” (GESENIUS), with 
which psig does not well harmonize; hence 


Meier supposes grain-corn, Comp. Num. xv. 20 
sq.—Everything mentioned in ver. 29 tends to 
sanctification ; the heaving and waving in parti- 
cular involved the thought, that in consequence 
of such gifts to the priest the blessing of God is 
brought down on the individual house. Heng- 
stenberg translates: ‘‘and that thou mayest make 
blessing rest in thy house,” and cites Matt. xv. 
4,5. Comp. Mal. iii. 10.—Ver. 31 brings toa 
close what refers to the sustenance of the priests, 
mentioning the things to be excluded therefrom. 


nba, a dead body, what lies stretehed out of 
men and beasts, cadaver. 7510, “something 


torn off,” torn by wild beasts. Comp. ch. iv. 
14; Ex. xxii. 30 [381]; Lev. xxii. 8. Lev 
xvii. 15 marks this as defiling for any man, how 
much more so for the priests of Jehovah ; so that 
by this the idea of holiness is exemplified. 
“Only what Jehovah gives to them and His 
sanctuary in offerings and dues, which, however, 
must never be unclean, shall accrue to them; and 
this at the same time forms the best transition to 
the awards which follow” (EWALD). 


CHAPTER XLV. 


1 And when ye allot [aiviae] the land as inheritance, ye shall make an obla- 
tion to Jehovah, a holiness from the land ; the length five and twenty thou- 
sand and the breadth ten thousand ; holiness [is] it in all its border round 


2 about. 


Of this shall be [come, belong] to the sanctuary five hundred by five 


hundred, a square round about; and fifty cubits of environs for it round 


3 about. And from [according to] this 


measure shalt thou measure a length of 


five and twenty thousand and a breadth of ten thousand, and in.it shall be 


4 the sanctuary, the most holy place. 


Holiness from the land is this; for the 


priests, the ministers of the sanctuary shall it be, who draw near to minister 
to Jehovah ; and it is to them a place for houses, and a holy place for the 
5 sanctuary. And five and twenty thousand in length and ten thousand in 
breadth shall be [belong] to the Levites, the ministers of the house, to them 


6 for a possession, twenty chambers. 


And as a possession of the city ye shall 


give five thousand in breadth, and in length five and twenty thousand, beside 
[running along] the oblation of holiness ; it shall be for the whole house of Israel. 
7 And for the prince: adjoining the oblation of holiness on noth sides and the 
possession of the city, before the oblation of ‘holiness and before the possession 
of the city, on the west side westward, and on the east side eastward, and 
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the length, beside [running along] one of the [tribal] portions from the west border 

8 to the east border. It shall be land to him for a posgession in Israel ; and 

My princes shall no more oppress My people; and [out] the land shall they 

9 give to the house of Israel according to their tribes. Thus saith the Jord 

Jehovah : Enough for you, O princes of Israel ; remove [put away} violence and 

rapine, and do judgment and justice, take away your expulsions from My 

10 people,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. Ye shall have just balances, and a 

11 just ephah, and a just bath. The ephah and the bath shall be of one mea- 

sure ; that the bath may contain [amountto] the tenth of the homer, and the 

12 ephah a tenth of the homer; its measure shall be after the homer. And the 

shekel [shat be] twenty gerahs ; twenty shekels, five and twenty shekels, fifteen 

13 shekels, shall be your maneh. This is the oblation which ye shall make. 

the sixth of the ephah from the homer of wheat, and ye shall six the ephah 

14 from the homer of barley. And the ordinance of the oil: the bath of oil 

[ what is to be offered as bath from the oil shall be] the tenth of the bath out of the cor, 

15 [wnichis] ten baths, a homer; for ten baths are a homer. And one sheep 

[or goat] out of the flock, from two hundred from the watered "iana]-of Israel, 

for the meat-offering, and for the burnt-offering, and for peace-offerings, to 

16 atone for [to cover] them,—sentence of the Lord Jehovah. All the people of 

17 the land, they shall be [neta] to this oblation for the prince in Israel. And 

upon the prince shall be the burnt-offerings, and the meat-offering, and the 

drink-offering, on the feasts, and on the new moons, and on the Sabbaths, in 

all the festal seasons of the house of Israel ; he shall prepare the sin-offering, 

and the meat-offering, and the burnt-offering, and the peace-offerings, to atone 

18 for [to cover] the house of Israel. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: In the first 

[month], on the first of the month, thou shalt take a bullock, a young steer, 

19 without blemish, and cleanse the sanctuary: And the priest takes of the 

blood of the sin-offering, and puts it upon the posts of the house, and 

upon the four corners of the !edge of the altar, and upon the posts of 

20 the gate of the inner court. And so shalt thou do on the seventh of 

the month for the erring man and for the fool, and ye atone for the house. 

21 In the first [month], on the fourteenth day of the month, shall the passover 

be to you, a feast of seven days; unleavened bread shall be eaten [one shall eat 

22 mazzoth|. And the prince brings on this day for himself and for the whole 

23 people of the land a bullock as a sin-offering. And the seven days of the 

feast he shall bring as a burnt-offering to Jehovah seven bullocks and seven 

rams without blemish, daily the seven days; and as a sin-offering a kid of the 

24 goats for the day [aay]. And as a meat-offering he shall offer an ephah for a 

25 bullock, and an ephah for a ram, and of oil an hin for the ephah. In the 

seventh [month], on the fifteenth day of the month, in the feast he shall bring 

just suck [offerings] seven days, as the sin-offering, as the burnt-offering, and as 
the meat-offering, and as the oil. 
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. mnam faciunt. (Another ieading: ordpw, 
. 2. 70 kxroy cov olgs— Vulg.: ... primitiz. 
xorvany Ehosov dao sav deze xorvdaw, drt of Sixx xarvros slow youop. Vulg.:. . . batus olet 


dectiaa pars cori est; et decem bati corum faciunt, quia decem batt implent corem. 
Ver. 15. K. xpoBeroy by dao 7. Dexa. epoBarav kpxiptun ix rare Tov ToTpiOY T. Iop.— Vulg.: Et arietem unum dh 


greg ducentorum, de his que nutriunt Israel— 
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Ver. 19, Another reading: FTT- 
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Ver. 23... . %. Ovoimy, (24.) K. repun ro moryar— 
Ver. 24, Vule.: Et sacrificium ephi per vitulum— 


Ver. 25... . roimreis mare THe KUTO. +. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Vers. 1-9. The Oblation of Holiness, the Land of 
the Levites, the Possession of the City, and the 
Portion of the Prince, 


That Jehovah is the inheritance and possession 
of His priests (ch. xliv. 28) is a reality even for 
this world, as godliness in like manner has the 
promise ‘‘of the life that now is.” In order to 
give form to this truth, Ver. 1 connects what fol- 


lows with the preceding. —bpp, from Spy, signi- 


fies: ‘‘to make to fall,” and is used peculiarly of 
the lot (ch. xxiv. 6); but when nothing suggests 


this, and when 4 is not prefixed to the word, it 
is to be taken in its general sense, and mbna, 
cum 3 essentiw, is to be understood as meaning : 


to divide in general. Comp. Ps. xvi. 6. (The 
reference to the time immediately after the Baby- 
lonian servitude, hitherto maintained by Heng- 
* stenberg, must now, as we may well conceive, be 
abandoned ; and so then he makes the prophet 


travel to Utopia, ete.)—Fpmn yn (Hiphil 
of p34; referring to what was done in the case of 


the peace or thank-offerings with the shoulder of 
the victim—the waving with the breast) has here 
the more general signification, although not that 
of : ‘‘to present a present,” nor that of: ‘‘to 
offer an offering,” but that of: to consecrate, 


to hallow to the Lord (nim), which, moreover, 


was the meaning of the ceremony of heaving on 
high as well as of the heaving up upon the altar. 
Comp. also on ch. xliv. 30. For details see on 
ch. xlviii.—-Holiness (corresponding to Jehovah) 
from the land, and thus separated, ‘‘ partly for 
sacred and partly at least for higher, more general 
purposes” (BuNSEN) ; but see the intended use 
in what. follows.—The word length is repeated, 
perhaps on account of the significant number 
mentioned for the first time, or because the 
natural length of the land is not to be regarded, 
but by length reference is meant to be made to 
that which is forthwith so called in the vision, 
the extension from east to west, and so the repe- 
tition is not exactly pleonastic. Whether rods 
(JEROME, Rasy, H&v.) or cubits (Ewan, 
Hirzic, HENesT.) are meant, is not said. The 
supporters of both interpretations appeal to ch. 
xlii. 16 sq.; hence compare what is said there.— 


2. 200m To wayee— Wulg.:.. 








. sicut supra dicta sunt— 


The express mention, too, of cubits in ver. 2 is 
pressed into the service of both parties. Those 
who hold for rods say: Thus rods are always 
meant in what goes before, because here cubits are 
excepted ; those who contend for cubits reply : 
Thus in what goes before, too, as everywhere in 
the case of all the large measurements, cubits are 
to be understood, otherwise rods would need to 
be expressly named. That cubits are mentioned 
first in ver. 2, Hengstenberg explains from ‘‘ the 
unexpectedly small measure there, so that one 
might easily think of a larger scale.” Bottcher, 
moreover, adduces against the measurement by 
rod which he calculates would give 40 German 
[about 900 English] square miles (?), i.e. almost 
the tenth of the whole land, the colossal dispro- 
portion to the statements elsewhere, especially as 
to the temple, which measures only 500 cubita 
square. Keil, on the other hand, maintains that cb. 
xlvili. with its proportions corresponds through- 
out to the rezves of 25,000 rods in length and 
10,000 rods in breadth. Comp. therefore ch. 
xlviii.i—The breadth trends from north to south 


(ch. xlviii. 10).—Keil finds abyx may for 10,000 
surprising, for which, he observes, prabs niwy 


is constantly used in vers. 3, 5, and in ch. xlviii. 
He therefore prefers the 20,000 of the Sept., giving 
as additional reasons for this, that the part men- 
tioned in ver. 3 is to be measured off from what 
was measured in ver. 1; also that the Levites of 
ver. 5 are to be considered, whose possession is like- 
wise “‘Terumah of holiness”’ (ch. xlviii. 14 sq.), 
as is plain from other passages of our chapter , 
ver. 1 comprehends the land of the priests and of 
the Levites (25,000 and 20,000], which vers, 2 and 
f divide into two districts.—Finally, the charac- 
ter of the oblation, because to Jehovah, is again 
insisted on, and that in respect of all its border 
round abort. 

Ver. 2, after this general statement, marks off 
from the above-mentioned (7]}15) the sanctuary 


described and measured in ch. xl., that is, the 
500 cubits square forming the temple edifice, or, 
as Keil, in accordance with his view of ch. xlii 
15 sq.: the 500 square rods pertaining to the 
sacred enclosures of the temple. But as he adds: 
‘*there is still to be around this enclosure, which 
separates between the sacred and the common, a 
free space of fifty cubits on each side to keep the 
priests’ dwellings from being built too near to 
the sacred square of the temple buildings,” how, 
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we ask, does he leave this latter entirely out of 
account !?—w931, comp. on ch. xxvii. 28. “A 


free space of 50 cubits to a sanctuary of 500 rods 
would be muck too small. It was evidently in- 
tended to be an interspace between the house of 
God and the houses of the priests” (HENesv. ),— 


Ver. 3. nan TAN" is not the same as Fy in 


ver. 2; for if so, this distinct and different mode 
cf expression would not have been chosen, which, 
as it refers to the measuring of the sanctuary, so 
it designates as the sanctuary the temple building, 
and not the ‘sacred enclosure of the temple.” 
Keil needs 10,000 rods more in ver. 1, because 


he makes ny mn here = ‘‘this measured 
piece of land.” “}0, as modified by 4194, which 


has had always hitherto to be translated ‘ mea- 
sure,” denotes that from which the prophet has 
to take the measure, and is therefore entrusted 
with the ‘‘ measuring” (4}9m, as it is expressly 


said) ; it had, indeed, been measured before him 
inch. xl. The temple building, just referred to 
In yer. 2 as the principal part, is normal for the 
whole oblation, which as such is again referred ty 
in Ver. 3, where also the centrality of the temple, 
already indicated by the phrase: and in it shall 
be the sanctuary, is distinctly denoted by the 
epithet: most holy, pointing to ch. xliii, 12. 
After that the holiness, the separation from the 
land for the holy purpose (for Jehovah, for His 
sanctuary) of the land of which the oblation con- 
sists (437), with (ver. 3) the sanctuary in it (in- 
clusive of the courts), has been again insisted on. 
Ver. 4 treats now of the area in question in its 
relation to the priests, who, as hitherto (ch. xl. 
46, xlii. 13, xliv. 15)—here, however, with a view 
to the sanctuary and its central position—are 
described, both as respects their official functions 
and their dwelling-places. Since they are such, 
since this is their official calling, it is befitting 
to assign to them the holiness from the land as a 
place for houses, explained in the clause follow- 
ing to be; a holy place for the sanctuary, so that 
this latter defines the priests’ houses to be a de- 
pendency of the sanctuary, just as similarly in 
ch. xliii. 12 the whole was even called most holy 
(ver. 3 here). The last clause of the verse is 
sommonly taken as indicating a second use. for 
the area of the oblation, namely, for the temple, 
a superfluous repetition. The mention of houses is 
in harmony with the law, in which the thirteen 
cities for the priests (Josh. xxi.) likewise come 
into consideration simply as regards the houses 
inthem. From that which is His own through 
the oblation Jehovah gives to the priests as His 
ministers, and as ministers of the sanctuary in the 
neighbourhood, the space necessary for dwellings 
(just as in ch. xliv. the necessaries of life). This 
is an arrangement which doubtless is to be taken 
in connection with the entire division of the land, 
but differs from that laid down in Num. xxxy., 
so that it will have to be understood from the 
idea meant to be illustrated (Doct. Reflec. 19). 
Still more surprising is the new arrangement 
in Ver. 5, where an area equal to that occupied 
by the sanctuary and priests’ houses is assigned 
to the Levitgs as ministers of the house (ch. xliv. 
11 sq.), without any farther description, while 
dhe priests were described (ver. 4) as ministers of 





the sanctuary, making thus a marked difference 
between them ; and this distinction of the Levites 
is also marked by the phrase: to them for a pos- 
session; for the next verse goes on to speak 
likewise of a possession of the city, although this 
latter is ‘‘ given” (comp. on the other hand ch. 


xliv. 28, sgmn-nd), and does not simply belong 
(79), and mod nab stands evidently opposed 
to the vinprad wpa of ver. 4. But this area 


will be different from the one demanded in gene- 
ralin ver. 1, although the Levites too belong to the 
ministers of the Lord, and the twenty chambers 
correspond very little to a special landed posses- 
sion of the extent mentioned. Keil includes the 
land of the Levites in ver. 1; but indeed with his 
20,000 rods in breadth there, of which 10,000 
fall to the priests and the sanctuary, he has still a 
breadth of 10,000 rods left for the Levites. Hengst. 
on the other hund says: ‘‘Along with the priests 
the Levites receive a portion of land of like extent ; 
then follows the district of the holy city with the 
same length, and a breadth of 5000 cubits; so 
that the whole portion marked off in advance for 
riests, Levites, and city is in breadth as in 
ength 25,000 cubits.” —Instead of 975, the Qeri 


reads: 7%). —The words nov ony formed a 


difficulty to the LXX., who perhaps imagined the 
text to be nav any. The chambers, instead 


of the thirty-five Levitical cities of Moses with pas- 
turage, form, as regards the expression, no difti- 
culty ; they are very suitable diminutives of the 
“houses ” of the priests. The priests have houses, 
the Levites as inferiors only chambers, which pos- 
sibly may mean ranges of cells (RosENM.) or courts, 
with one-twentieth of the pasturage for each. Keil, 
who cannot understand the Masoretic text, and 


holds ony to be a corruption of Dy, reads : 
nav, by which, however, he obtains only 


‘‘ gates (!!) as dwellings” for the Levites, under- 
standing indeed the ‘‘ gates” as equivalent in 
meaning to cities. Hengst. calls them the bar- 
racks of the Levites; the departure from the 
ordinance of Moses, according to which the 
Levites dwelt scattered through the whole land, 
is so much the more surprising. 

Ver. 6. The land of the Levites could be pro- 
perly oblation only if it were the same portion 
of land as that of the priests and the sanctuary, 
or if the reading in ver. 1 be 20,000 rods in 
breadth. Hence Hengst. limits the oblation to 
the sanctuary and the priests’ portion. Only 
‘in the wider sense”’ does he make it include 
also the portion of the Levites and the circuit of 
the city ; it may include even the portion of the 
prince (he says), ‘‘since the prince acts as the 
minister of God.” The structure of the clause in 
ver. 5 speaks in favour of a special area of 10,000 
in breadth as Levites’ land ; and so does the con 
sideration that by such a possession in land 
the so much greater number of cities than of 
priests’ cities, which according to the ordinance 
of Moses belonged to them, is perhaps given 
expression to. Comp. besides on ch. xlviil. 20. 
But however much the definition in ver. 5: 
to them for a possession, indicates a special por 
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con of Levites’ land outside of the Terumah 
(‘‘oblation”) demanded in ver. 1, yet the pos- 
gzession of the city lies still farther outside, as 
likewise 33m Seems to separate it even from the 


land of the Ievites. The city is the capital of 
the land. . Its area has the same length as that 
hitherto given (25,000), but differs in breadth, 
which therefore is mentioned first; we have in 
this respect 10,000 -+ 10,000 + 5000 = 25,000. 
The possession of the city ‘‘is to be distinguished 
from the city itself, which (ch. xlviii. 16) is square, 
the length being equal to the breadth” (HENGST. ). 
The length of this possession runs along the obla- 
tion of holiness, by which designation is meant 
specially the land of the priests and the sanctuary. 
Its destined purpose, for the whole house of 
Israel, shows that it is to belong to no single 
tribe merely. Comp. ch. xlviii. 


‘Fhe transition to priyad in Ver. 7 is mediated 


by the whole house of Israel in ver. 6, of which 
the prince is the civil head and representative. — 
Either a kind of protasis to which Ver. 8 forms 
the apodosis, or we may supply: ‘‘ye shall give,” 
from ver. 6.— 31} 431) = on both sides, so that 


the oblation of holiness, which certainly may here 
include the land of the Levites, and the possession 
of the city lie between, running before these from 
north to south, so that seen from the west side 
what is westward as far as the Mediterranean Sea, 
seen from the east side what lies east as far as the 
Jordan is to belong to the prince ; just as Bild) 


explains that as to the length, that is from west 
to east, the territory shall run the same length 
with one, i.e. any one of the portions of the 
tribes, shall neither go beyond nor fall short of 
any single tribal portion. Jerome remarks that 
the prince received for himself a whole tribal 
portion, with the exclusion, however, of the land 
of the sanctuary, the priests, the Levites, and the 
city ; but in return he has not only the duty of 
protecting the square in question, but also the 
honour of possessing on his territory whatever is 


holy pertaining to the nation.—Ver. 8. yan, 
more exactly defined by mynd : the land described 


in ver. 7 shall be the land assigned to him for a 
possession in Israel. The reason for this ar- 


rangement follows: "xy. The former state of 


things, in which no landed possession, no crown 
estate, was allotted to them qua princes, had 
tempted them to misuse of their power, to acquire 
for themselves possessions.—My princes corre- 
sponds to My people ; hence those who will in 


-future have princely power over the people. This 


My applied to both parties contains at the same 
time the divine sentence on the former princes, 
who may be considered persons as little conscious 
of their high and responsible position as of the 
significance of Israel. Instead of taking to 
themselves, they are rather to give to the house 
of Israel, that is, to leave in Possession, and also 
if need be, to restore. The phrase : according 
to their tribes, shows what land is meant. 
([Farrparrn: ‘That the whole ground for the 
priesthood, the prince, and the people of the city 
was to form together a square, tetotened the per- 
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| fect harmony and agreement which should eub- 


sist between these different classes, as well as the 
settled order and stability which should distin- 

uish the sacred commonweelth, in which they. 
Fold the highest place. That the priest’.ood were 
to occupy what was emphatically holy ground, 
was a symbol of the singular degree o* holiness 
which should characterize those who stood a 
their official position the nearest to the Lom 
And that the prince was to have a separate pes 
session assigned him was to cut off all occasion 
for his lawlessly interfering with the possessions 
of the people, and to exhibit the friendly bearing 
and upright administration whieh was to be ex- 
pected of him (ver. 8). And not only must he 
personally abstain from all oppressive behaviour, 
but as the divinely constituted head of a righteous 
commonwealth, he must take effective measures 
for establishing justice and judgment throughout 
the whole. Particular examples are given of this 
in regard to the using of just weights and mea- 
sures in the transactions of business (vers. 9-12).” 
—W. F.} Ver. 9 concludes what specially re- 
gards the princes, by whose conduct in good and 
in bad a mirror and example was held up to the 
people, while at the same time it solemnly intro- 
duces the more general regulations which follow 
in regard to judgment and justice in trade and 
commerce.—The subject in ch. xliv. 6 was the 
people with reference to the priesthood, here it is 
the prince in reference to the people; as there 
holiness and sanctification, so here judgment and 
justice. (Jerome interprets ‘95: let this tribe- 


like possession suffice you!) What has already 
taken place far too often is now so much the more © 
enough, as all natural temptation has been taken 
away by the assigning of domains (ver. 7 sq.).— 
Ty (w1) is virtually the same as DON, @ violent 


mode of acting, misuse of power, only stronger, 
because the consequence thereof: ‘‘ devastation,” 
is implied in the word, as in the corresponding 
justice the exercise of judgment is manifested. 
Hengstenberg thinks: the direct address shows 
that representatives or descendants of the 
princes who had formerly committed injustice 
were also in exile.—ppiqy is expulsion of the 


lawful possessor from his property, as in 1 Kings 
xxi.—The burden which this was to the com- 
munity, the pressure which thereby was inflicted 


on Israel, is depicted in the words: Gry yon 


“The political parties especially,” observes Heng 
stenberg, “‘gave occasion for the confiscations. 
Comp: besides, 1 Sam. viii. 14. 


Vers. 10-12. Justice in Common Life. 


The transition which is made by Ver. 10 shows 
what an example for the community the conduct 
of the prince may be in evil and ought to be in good, 
—(‘‘ Princes have in all times attempted to take 
advantage of their subjects by alteration of coin- 
age and weights,” PHILIPPSON. )—d'stxn, dual, 


denotes the two scales of the balance, from ITN; 


to make ready,” ‘‘to fix ;” in reference to the 
way this can be done, ‘‘to weigh,” to determine 
the weight.— 75'S (nay), according to Josephus 


statement in Greek, a measure about the same ct 
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a Berlin bushel [about 14; bushels English]; see 
Gusxn. Lexicon. In thé same way as the ephah 
for dry goods, the na was used for liquids, as 


Delitzsch observes on Isa. vy. 10. This measure 
occurs first in the days of the kings, and from 
Josephus’ calculation it might contain somewhat 
more than 33 Berlin quarts [about 7 gallons Eng- 
lish].—Ver. 11 now begins to discuss what is 
right as to measure (jah, pensum, Ex. yv. 18), 


that which the ephah and bath are to represent, 
in order clearly to set forth exactness in trade 
and commerce as the divine characteristic of the 
people, as their holiness in ordinary life. Ver. 
10 is expounded and illustrated by examples. — 


nye Rashi explains by nnpd, ceFobeat. == 
to hold, to contain. The 47 (a heap collected 


together) shall be the measure, the norm, for 
ephah and bath, as the greatest dry goods mea- 
sure, commonly called ‘‘cor” from the time of 
the kings, and (from Josephus) estimated at a 
little more than 15 Berlin pecks [about 600 Eng- 
lish pints].—Ver. 12 proceeds to speak of the 
standard for money, the shekel. An exactly 
weighed and hence definite (small) pound of silver, 
walled by the Rabbins ‘‘rock”’ in distinction from 
the gerah, which they called ‘‘little stone,” is 
the oldest biblical standard of value, originally, 
an barter a weight, afterwards a coin, like the 
drachma among the Greeks and the as among 
the Romans. The value doubtless affixed by 
common agreement of the dealers to the ordinary 
shekel before the time of Moses cannot now be 
letermined ; but originating probably in Babylon, 
und coming through the Pheenicians, the word 
meets us also in Greek (a:xA0z, cryaos). —7 3 is 


what is “‘made small,” hence grain as a small 
piece, like ‘‘grain” (a weight), from granum ; 
Gesenius supposes it to be the carob bean 
({xsparsov), which the Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians used as the smallest weight, in the 
same way as barley and pepper-corns have been 
so used,—the smallest biblical silver coin.— 
After the value of the shekel has been thus 
defined from the parts it contains (comp. Ex. 
xxx. 13; Lev. xxvii. 25; Num. iii. 47), there 
may perhaps, as Cocceius and J. D. Michaelis 
think, be three different kinds of shekel given, a 
larger, an intermediate, and a smaller. Heng- 
stenberg better: ‘‘ the maneh, probably of foreign 
origin, which explains its rare and late occurrence, 
is stated at a threefold value,” according to its 
different worth in the several countries from 
which it came. The normal maneh = 20 shekels, 
corresponding to the 20 gerahs, stands first.— 
mop (1 Kings x. 17; Ezra ii. 69; Neh. vii. 71, 


72), from a comparison of the first passage—in 
which Hengstenberg, indeed, prefers to read 


nNixyd instead of p%9%4—with 2 Chron. ix. 16, it 


appears that a maneh is equal to 100 shekels, a 
result usually reconciled with our passage by say- 
ing that civil shekels, that is, Mosaic half-shekels, 
are intended to be meant in 2 Chron. ix., since 
the ypy in the course of time became as shekel 


the widest spread large silver piece. But still 
100 such shekels, or 50 Mosaic ones, by wh’ch 


Ezekiel reckons, would not be 20-+ 25-+ 15, the 
numbers given here, added together = = 60 shekels ; 
and besides, the three divisions and the putting ot 
the 20 first remain unexplained! Hence Keil in. 
fers a very ancient corruption of the text. Hitzig, 
accepting like Hengstenberg three manehs, the only 
reasonable interpretation of the present text, sup- 
poses computation in gold, silver, and copper; 
that is, a gold, a silver, and a coppermaneh. The 
Chaldee paraphrast, on the other hand, took the 
60 shekels as the extraordinary value of the happy 


Messianic age (55 9 NUT NIN 30»). The 
interpretation of the LXX., accepted by Boeckh 
(Metrol. Unters.) and Bertheau (Gesch. der Isr.), 
gives the following very insignificant proposition: 
The 5-shekel weight shall be to you-5 shekels, 
and the 10-shekel weight 10, and 50 shekels shall 
be a maneh. 


Vers. 13-17. The Oblation of the People. 


As formerly it was from the prince to the 
people, so now it is what the people have to 
render to the prince. The foregoing fixing of 
measures forms the transition, and the designa- 
tion AYMAN in Ver. 13, taken from ver. 1 sq., is 


also an intermediate link. The oblation is offered 
to Jehovah as being set apart for purposes of 
worship. It is to be the sixtieth part of wheat 
and barley. wiy%, to divide into six parts, hence 


here: to take off the sixth part.—Ver. 14 
jowin pn is the ordinance of the oil, what the 


law of the oblation is to be in respect to the oil ; 
namely, as explained by the apposition: man 


own, which Hengstenberg makes a parenthesis, 


and paraphrases thus: ‘‘the bath is the measure 
for the oil,” —the quantity taken from the bath of 
oil shall be the tenth part of it. The cor (1 Kings 
y. 2 [iv. 22]; 2 Chron. ii. 9 [10], xxvii. 5), for 
dry goods and liquids, a post-Mosaic name of a 
measure ; and hence it is not only added that the * 
cor is ten baths, but also that it is the same as 
the homer, for ten baths (ver. 11) make a homer. 
[Henest.: homer without doubt the native 
name ; cor introduced from the Aramaic during 
or after the exile.] Thus the tenth of the bath is 
as regards the oil the hundredth part of the har- 
vest.—Wine (specifically for the drink-offering) 
is not mentioned; small cattle however are— 
Ver. 15—(the ‘‘ oblation ” in their case is to be one 
out of two hundred, and that one to come from 
fat pastures, to be well fed), but not oxen. The 
enumeration, says Keil, is not complete, but con- 
tains only the norm for levying the contributions; 
as Hengstenberg expresses himself: to serve as 
proof that the regulations here ‘‘do not bear the 
character of an actual tax,” but are only by way 
of example and outline. Philippson remarks : 
“This impost appears intended to serve as sub- 
stitute for the tithes prescribed by Moses, which 
are not mentioned here. ”— APwiIDd is ‘‘a watered 


district,” like Gen. xiii. 10 ; a significant allusion: 
Israel after their return to their own land will be 
as richly blessed as ever the valley of Jordan was 
before its devastation. 

Ver. 16 consigns this oblation to the princes.— 
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‘Sxe yom, they are to see to it that they render it. 


The prince is hereby on the one hand enabled to 

rovide for the service of worship, as on the other 
bis representation of the people is made manifest. 
Hengstenberg holds the amount of this oblation 
to be too great, and barley moreover was not used 
in worship, unless we understand that ‘‘the other 
expenses for the general good” were to be in- 


celuded.—Ver. 17. Instead of Ox 7, which ap- 


plies to all the people, we have now by mn, that 


which concerns the prince only ; on him it shall 
be incumbent. First, the things incumbent upon 
him are enumerated, and then is added what he 
has to do (Avy Ny), namely, as is obvious 


from his very position, that he shall defray the 
material expenses of worship, and in so far per- 
form it. He is indeed ‘‘governor of the feast,” 
but not ‘‘officiator in presenting the atoning 
sacrifice on the feast days,” with a priestly 
dignity, such as Umbreit attributes to him. 
Mwy) may simply be: cause to be done (ch. xlvi. 


2).  Héavernick again well observes: ‘‘Thus 
there arises a beautiful contrast to the former 
state of matters. Instead of violent exactions, 
harsh oppression, infamous tyranny, and mutual 
injustice and disloyalty, comes a settled order of 
things, conscientious gifts of the people which are 
holy gifts. The prince appears as the theocratic 
head, who truly cares for the weal and safety of 
israel, who supports in the liveliest and demands 
in the strongest manner the close communion of 
the people with their God ; not only administer- 
ing justice, but also caring for the most sacred 
interests of the people,” etc. 


Vers. 18-20. The Sin-offering in the First 
Month. 


A solemn introduction: Thus saith, etc.— 
(‘* Taking occasion from the thought in ver. 17, 
. the prophet now portrays, as a new, solemn cycle 
of feasts begins in Israel, what also the prophets 
elsewhere announce regarding the sacred festivals 
in the Messianic period, e.g. Isa. Ixvi. 23; 
Zech. xiv. 16,” H&v.) The whole mode of ex- 
pression in Ver. 18, as well as the comparison of 
ch. xliii. 18 sq. (of the difference between that 
and this), and the connection with what follows, 
—all this compels us to reject the view given by 
Hengstenberg, that corresponding to the consecra- 
tion of the altar of burnt-offerings, we have to 
regard the consecration of the sanctuary as a 
solemnity occurring only once. Hengstenberg 
compares the seven days’ solemnity in the case 
of Solomon’s temple (2 Chron. vii. 8), and the 
fresh consecration of the temple under Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxix. 18 sy.), but especially the conse- 
cration of the tabernacle on the first day of the 
first month in Ex. xl. Besides what we have 
said already, the following consideration tells 
against this view. Surely we may suppose a 
difference between these sanctuaries built by men, 
like the altar of burnt-offerings (jniyyn piva), 


an’ the divine temple beheld by Ezekiel, when 
its 2onseoration in this sense had already taken 
place by the coming in of the divine glory (ch. xliii. 


% aq.) The solemnity here ordained on the first | eration,” 
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and seventh days of the month (Nisan, ver. 21) ik 
a yearly returning one, as is shown also by the 
reference in ver. 20 to continual recurrence. Num. 
Xxviii. 11 sq. shows that the beginning of every 
month is to be solemnized, and Num. xxix. that 
there is to be additionally a special solemnity on 
the first day of the seventh month. On this 
comp. Ezek. xlvii—The cleansing of the sanctu- 
ary is effected here through a young bullock, in- 
stead of the goat prescribed by Moses for the new 
moon,—an augmentation of the sin-offering as te 
the victim. just as in Ver. 19 through the pro- 
cess which accomplishes the cleansing. The posts 
of the house (ch. xli. 21) refer to the sanctuary 
(ver. 18), without distinction in respect to its twe 
divisions, the altar of burnt-offerings and the gate 
(doubtless collective for all the three gates, for if 
only the east gate were meant, specific mention 
of it would hardly be omitted) of the inner court. 
—Ver. 20, however, explains in direct terms 
that this cleansing of the sanctuary on the first 
and seventh days of the first month takes place 
from the ground (}19), the cause which, in view 


of the holiness of the house, may be found in 
mow ws, that is: the erring, frail man, and 


‘nn, either: folly, or, abstr. pro concreto: the fool 


(properly, the man open to every impression, easily 
led astray). The two designations are distin- 
guished as actus and potentia, the occasional act 
and the natural disposition ; but it has been 
rightly remarked that both denote sins of weak- 
ness. [Keil wrongly interprets jy: ‘‘ from, 


2 


away from,” setting him free from his sin ; for 
this neither agrees with the immediately follow- 


ing NY3N-NS OAD, nor can it be found in the 
Mwypn pri, which refers back to ver. 19.] ‘‘ Thus 


shall the year, newly consecrated by such a be- 
ginning, most truly present the appearance of a 
holy year. At the same time this is the prepara- 
tion for the feast of the passover in ver. 21” 
(HAv.). Since the great day of atonement (Lev. 
xvi. 16 sq.) had the same end in view as the very 
expressive and augmented solemnity ordained 
here on the first day of the month, the single 
yearly day of atonement is otherwise quite passed 
over, and thus there is ground for the opinion 
that’ the solemnity here is meant to express the 
idea of the day of atonement for the worship of 
the future. 


Vers. 21-25. The Passover and the Feast of 


Tabernacles. 


Ver. 21. The chief fundamental feast of Israel, 
the beginning of the feast-cycle, as afterwards its 
close, so that with the passover and the feast of 
tabernacies the whole circle of feasts in thenarrower 
sense is either embraced (HAv.), or decreed as the 
annual feasts of the future (KEIL). Comp. the 
original institution of the feast of the passover in 


Ex. xii. —niyaw in, to which is here added 
DD’, is: feast of seven days, because it alwrys 
lasted seven days (comp. Num. xxviii. 17), so 
that the “continuous” feast is denoted, but nat, 


as HENGst.: ‘‘in contrast to the feast of cons. 
but rather implying that in this con 
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nection recurring feasts are spoken of. ‘The old 
translations render the designation simply: ‘a 
feast of seven days”; the addition: OD), will at 








least distinguish it as seven-dayed from the 
“feast of weeks” (mip aw 4m), celebrated later at 


the close of harvest. Kliefoth, on the other hand, 
supposes that in future the passover will be held 
as a feast of seven weeks, which lasts seven weeks : 
and so not merely the seven days of unleavened 
bread, but the whole seven weeks will be pass- 
over—the feast of weeks shall be one with the 
passover. The ordinance regarding the njyp 


relates (he holds) to the whole seven weeks up to 
the feast of first-fruits. See the refutation of 
this in Keil on the passage. The seven days of 
the feast in ver. 23 also tell very plainly what is 
meant. Comp. on Deut. xvi.—Ver. 22 exhibits 
the. prince in the charge imposed upon him 
(ivy-san, here ney). — 50 Dia is the 


above-mentioned fourteenth day of the first 
month, the feast-day proper (NDB), on the 


evening of which the paschal lamb was slain and 
eaten. — The sin-offering precedes, whereas in 
Num. xxviii. it follows after. In this way the 
idea of the day of atonement pervades also the 
passover of the future (for himself and for the 
whole people of the land). The victim, too, of 
the sin-offering on the first feast-day proper is not 
a goat, buta bullock! For the seven following 
days of the mazzoth there are ordained—Ver. 23 
—as a burnt-offering, instead of the two bullocks 
of Moses, seven bullocks, and instead of the one 
ram in the law, here seven rams, all without 


blemish, ois, “for the day,” each of the seven 


days ; and only the one goat as daily sin-offering 
is retained from the law of Moses. This enhance- 
ment of the feast-offerings, 49 bullocks and 49 
rams as burnt-offering, is additional proof of an 
element which has already repeatedly shown 
itself, to wit, Israel’s state of grace for the future. 
In reference to the passover Hengstenberg ob- 
serves : ‘‘ That precisely the grace of redemption 
sealed by this festival was to receive so rich an 
accession by the events of the future.” The seven 
lambs of the first year ordained in the law are 
omitted by Ezekiel; we might say, because the 
Lamb of God, who is the fulfilment of this feast, 
will be sufficient in the Messianic times. But, 
as only befits the symbolized idea meant to be 
made prominent, the meat-offering—Ver. 24— 
accompanying the burnt-offering surpasses even 
the measure of the latter. In the law there are 
to each bullock only three-tenths of an ephah of 
flour mingled with oil, two-tenths to the ram, 
and only one-tenth to each of the seven lambs; 
here a whole ephah, namely of flour, is appointed 
for each bullock and each ram, finally of oil one 
pa (ch. iv. 11). 


Ver, 25 describes the feast of tabernacles, the 
feast (473) falling on the 15th day of the 7th 


month, so designated because not expressed by 
name. Keil and Kliefoth assign as the reason 
for its not being named: ‘‘ without doubt because 
the dwelling in tabernacles will for the future be 
discontinued.” What the prince has to perform 
in this feast is, as to time (seven davs) and kinds 
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of offering, the same as in the passover, Heng: 
stenberg excepts from this similarity the wumbet 
of victims, Comp. Num. xxix. 13 sq. But the 
definition : as meat-offering, leaves us to suppose 
for the rest also nothing but a matter relative to 
number and measure, and Hengstenberg’s solici- 
tude about the passover as “the root of all 
feasts,” seems in the case of such a comparison 
as is made here to overlook the fact that the 
number of victims, which indeed daily decreased, 
was far more signal and greater in the Mosaic 
feast of tabernacles ; moreover, the eighth day, as 
concluding feast with its special offerings, is, as 
Keil observes, wanting here. Hiiverni¢k farther 
observes: ‘* The sacred number seven dominates 
here both in the passover and in the offerings of 
the feast of tabernacles. The-@radual decrease 
of the number of victims in the latter, explained 
by Bahr as a gradual decrease of the festal charac- 
ter of the seven feast-days, receives a fresh confir- 
mation. Here, namely, an equal number of vic- 
tims is appointed for every day. The distinction 
between the feasts themselves thereby almost dis- 
appears. Hach day comes forth in its proper and 
symmetrical holiness. The sacred number seven 
pervades the whole cycle of feasts. The defective 
and imperfect character of the ancient mode gives 
place to a higher and more perfect form.” 





ADDITIONAL NOTE ON VERS. 18-25. 


[‘‘ As it was more especially in connection with 
the stated and yearly festivals that the prince 
had to represent the people in the public service 
of God, so the prophet takes a rapid glance of 
these, and refers particularly to the first and the 
last. But he first mentions a consecration ser- 
vice with which the year was always to begin, 
and of which no mention whatever was made in 
the law (vers. 18-20). On the first and again on 
the seventh day of the first month, the sanctuary 
was always to be cleansed, that the year might 
be commenced in sacredness, and that all might 
be in preparation for the feast of the passover on 
the fourteenth day of the month. As the pro- 
phet has introduced a new solemnity before the 
passover, so for the passover itself he appoints 
quite different sacrifices from those named by 
Moses ; instead of one ram and seven lambs for 
the daily burnt-offering, he has seven bullocks 
and seven rams; and the meat-offerings also 
vary. And while there were quite peculiar ofter- 
ings prescribed in the law for the feast of taber- 
nacles, constantly diminishing as the days of the 
feast proceeded ; here, on the other hand, the 
prophet appoints the same as in the case of the 
passoyer. This shows how free a use was made 
by the prophet of the Old Testament ritual, and 
how he only employed it as a cover for the great 
spiritual truths he sought to unfold. They were 
not permanently fixed and immutable things, he 
virtually said, those external services of Judaism, 
as if they had an absolute and independent value 
of their own, so that precisely those and no othur 
should be thought of ; they were all symbolicai ox 
the spiritual and eternal truths of God’s kingdom, 
and may be variously adjusted, as is now done, in 
order to make them more distinctly expressive 
of the greater degree of holiness and purity that 
is in future times to distinguish the people and ser 
vice of God over all that has been in the past.” 
FarrBAiRn’s Lzekiel, pp. 485, 4£6.—W. F.} 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


1 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: The gate of the inner court that looketh 
toward the east shall be shut the six working days ; and on the Sabbath day 

2 it shall be opened, and on the day of the new moon it shall be opened. And 
the prince cometh the way of [to] the porch of the gate from without, and 
will stand at the post of the gate; and the priests offer up his burnt-offering 
and his peace-offerings; and he worships at the threshold of the gate, and 
will go out; and the gate shall not be shut until the evening. And the 
people of the land worship at the door of this gate in the Sabbaths and in 
the new moons before Jehovah. And the burnt-offering which the prince 
shall offer to Jehovah on the Sabbath day is six lambs without blemish, and 
a ram without blemish. And the meat-offering [shalbe] an ephah for the 
ram, and for the lambs the meat-offering *[shau be] what his hand gives, and 
oil a hin to the ephah. And on the day of the new moon without blemish 
a bullock—a young steer, and six lambs and a ram ; without blemish shall 
they be. And an ephah for the bullock and an ephah for the ram shall he 
make the meat-offering, and for the lambs so much as his hand will attain 
to, and oil a hin to the ephah. And when the prince cometh he shall come 
the way of the porch of the gate, and by the same way shall he go out. 
And when the people of the land come before Jehovah in the set times, he 
that cometh the way of the north gate to worship shall go out the way of 
the south gate, and he that cometh the way of the south gate shall go out 
the way of the north gate ; he shall not return the way of the gate by which 
10 he came, but they shall go out each straight before him. And the prince 
shall come in their midst ; when they come and when they go out, they shall 

11 go out [together]. And in the feasts and in the set times the meat-offering 
shall be an ephah for the bullock and an ephah for the ram, and for the 

12 lambs what his hand gives, and oil a hin to the ephah. And when the 
prince shall offer a free-will offering, burnt-offering, or peace-offering, as a 
free-will offering to Jehovah, then one opens to him the gate that looketh 
toward the east, and he offers his burnt-offering and his peace-offering, as he 
will do on the Sabbath day ; and he goeth out, and one shuts the door after 

13 his going out. And a lamb a year old without blemish shalt thou daily 
14 offer as a burnt-offering to Jehovah ; every morning shalt thou offer it. And 
a meat-offering shalt thou offer with it every morning, the sixth of an ephah, 
and oil the third of a hin, to moisten the fine flour,—a meat-offering to 

15 Jehovah, ordinances perpetual, continual. And they offer the lamb and the 
meat-offering and the oil every morning, as a continual burnt-offering. 
16 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: When the prince shall give a gift to one of 
his sons, it [is] his inheritance, to his sons shall it be [become], their possession 

17 as an inheritance. And when he shall give a gift from his inheritance to one 
of his servants, then it is his until the year of freedom, when it returns to 

18 the prince ; only his inheritance of his sons shall belong to them. And the 
prince shall not take of the people’s inheritance to thrust them out of their 
possession ; from his own possession he may endow his sons, that My people 

19 be not scattered every man from his possession. And he brought me, in the 
entry which was at the side of the gate, to the chambers of holiness, to the 

__ priests, that look toward the north; and, behold, there was a place on the 
20 hinder side westward. And he said to me, This is the place where the 
priests shall boil the guilt-offering and the sin-offering, where they shall bake 
the meat-offering, so as not to bring it forth to the outer court, to sanctify 

21 the people. And he brought me forth to the outer court, and made me pass 
on to the four corners of the court, and, behold, in each corner of the court 

22 was a court. In the four corners of the court were smoking courts, forty 
© [eabits] long and thirty [eu:its] broad; one measure was to them to the four 
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23 corner-rooms. 


And a range was round about in them, round about the fou 


24 of them, and cooking-places were made under the ranges round about. And 
he said to me : These are the house of the cooks, where the ministers of the 
house shall boil the slain-offering of the people 


Ver. 2. Sept: ... 
Ver... 3.5 
Ver. 


Ver. 


rus Tudns tng iwbey . 
+ Kare Tx rpobvpa— 
4. K. 0 dAoxavrapn aporoiots— 


.. bts ra xpobvpe— Vulg.:. 


- « Stabit in limine— 


6. Another reading: 1 MPM and ODN; all the old translations read singular as the latter. 


Ver. 9... . dd’ 4 mar’ edb abens ikeAgvotras. Vulg.:... sed e regione illius egredietur, (Another reading 
RY, also ver. 10.) 

Ver. 10... . shoedeuceras wer’ witov, x. ty tw... eerevosras wer’ xdrov. 

Ver. 11... . wees iy ees reevnyupscw— 

Ver. 12... . duodoysev droxavrapen cornpion rw xupio x. dvoiker— 

Ver, 13... . roimoes . . . woimosi— (Another reading: MWY", also ver. 14.) 


Ver. 14. Sept.: .. 
++ sacrificium domino legitimum, juge atque perpetuum. 


+ Tporrayinn wiantoy diamavros (15.) soimcsts tov duvov' x . 


- + womosti— Vulg.: ... cata mane 


hereditas autem ejus filiis ejus erit. 


Ver. 15. Faciet . . . cata mane mane— (Qeri: wy ) 

Ver. 16. . . . viwy adrov tov ix +. xAnpovopesces cedrov, TouTo— 

Ver, 17. ++ + %. &TOdwTE 2. . TAnY T. XAnpovousas TF. viev avTow— Vulg.:.. 
Ver. 18. Vulg.: . . . per violentiam et de possessione eorum, 

Ver. 19. . . . éxes rowos xexapiopetvos. 

Ver. 20... . das ra strrupa wepy r. wians . 


CMe. KATH T. ALANS, LAN ixpe unxovs— Vulg.:.. 
Ver. 22. Vulg.: ... atriola disposita— 


+ CUAy ROTH TH KAITH T. CLAYS, BVAN MATH TO KAITOS, aVAM (22.) ixs Tm 
. in angulo atrii, atriola singula per angulos atrii. 


Ver. 23. K. igedpas . . . tv airais,. . . %. maytiptia yEyovora Uroxare say tkedpaw— Vulg.: Ht partes per circuttum 
ambiens guatuor atriola . . . subter porticus— 
Ver. 24... . of oizos ray uayeiprav— Vulg.: ... domus culinarum— 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


Vers. 1-12. The Prince and People at Sacrifice. 


Ch. xliv. 1 sq. treated of the outer east gate, 
while here the inner east gate comes into consi- 
deration. There the prince appears as sitting 
feasting upon the offerings; here he is viewed as 
standing, in accordance with his duty of offering. 
Both passages accord to him precedence of the 
people. in Keil’s view the two passages supple- 
ment each other in this way, that we have here the 
exceptions to the rule there. But ch. xliv. per- 
mits no exception in regard to the shutting of the 
gate (comp. on ch. xliii. 5, also xlvii. 2); and 
besides, it is the outer gate that is spoken of 
there, whereas here it is the inner. If one is to 
call it a case of supplementing, he can say : whereas 
ch. xliv. shuts the outer east gate always, the 
inner east gate also, according to our passage, 
should asarule be shut; the Sabbath day and the 
day of the new moon are to form the exceptions. 
= Wer: 2. Weare told in ch. xliv. how the prince 
arrives at the outer gate, namely, by the way of 
the porch of the gate (‘7771D) ; that same way, 


only in respect to the inner east gate,—which, 
however, as we have seen on ch. xl. 31, has its 
porch likewise turned to the outer court,—the 
prince comes here also, so that p3mi) means just 


the same as }1) in 77715 (ch. xliv. 8): from the 


outer court, into which he entered by the north 
or south gate. pnd only makes the gate in- 


tended, but not expressly named in ver. 2, more 
plain as the inner gate, the gate that leads into 
the inner court. engst. takes it as: ‘‘ with- 
out,” “beyond”; he makes the prince proceed 
through the opened door of the inner east gate as 
far as its threshold and post ; not vass through 
the porch, but remain standing on this side of it, 








beyond the gate-opening, but close by it, on the 
threshold between the gate-opening and the porch. 


Keil, again, understands pyni) as meaning from 


outside of the temple through the outer east gate. 
Ewald makes as correction in ver. 1 the gate of 
the ‘‘outer’’ court.] The mention again of the 
east gate repeats, in reference to the prince, the 
distinction conferred upon him in ch. xliv. It 
is, however, rather a distinction from the people, 
or a distinction of the people in his person, than 
a distinguishing approximation of the prince to 
the priests. Compare with what is here said 
Solomon’s probably pulpit-like brazen scaffold, 
on which he knelt, and which thus was situated 
before the altar of burnt-offering in the inner court 
(2 Chron. vi. 18); likewise 2 Kings xi. 14, xxiii. 
3; 2 Chron. xxiii. 138, xxxiv. 31. According 
to the passage before us, the position even of the 
prince inside of the environs of the temple suffers 
a noteworthy modification. A definite, fixed, ele- 
vated standing place, a suggestus for the bearer of 
princely power at the entrance into the inner 
court, as occupied since Solomon by the pre-exile 
kings, is no longer spoken of. The king of the 
future is the Messiah; the princedom shines in 
His light (Doct. Reflec. 14), in the brightness of 
the glory that entered through the east gate, 
which in view thereof is shut for ever toward the 
outside, and it (namely, the east gate) is tem- 
porarily opened only toward the interior, to be 
shut again at even. The Messianic idea dominates 
the modification of the prerogative of the posses- 
sion derived from the pre-exile kingéom within 
the architectonic sym5olism of the theocracy. 
Hengst. says: ‘‘ What is treated of here is not 
merely a subordination of the prince to God; 
there is also as regards worship a sharp line drawn 
between prince and priest.” Hivernick observes 
‘* As on the one hand the vrince is unreserv 
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acknowledged in his special exaltation, so on the" 
other his rights appear in due limitation, in refer- 
euce to encroachment of any kind on the priestly 
prerogatives. With regard to this, a position is 
assigned to him at the post of the gate leading to 
the inner court, on the threshold of the gate, 
hence at the head of the people, yet not in the 
priests’ court proper.” While he stands, the 
priests ‘“‘do” what the prince cannot do, but 


must cause to be done by them. monwn (Any, 


‘to bow”), Hithp. with pm} as reduplication of 
the third radical, reflexive.--And will go out by 
the way that he came (ch. xliv. 3). As what has 
been said invests the prince with privileges only 
above the people, Ver. 3 fixes the people’s place 
at worship. ‘nmap [HeENesr.: ‘opposite the 


opened door, through which they catch a glimpse 
of the altar of burnt-offering, which the prince— 
this is the only difference (? he enters the inner 
east gate, however)—sees from a nearer point” is, 
according to Klief., equivalent to: through the 
opening of the gate, inasmuch as the people before 
the outer east gate have to look at the temple 
through it, and also through the inner gate (comp. 
ver. 9). The arrangement intimates that the 
people shall worship outside of the threshold of 
the inner east gate, the gate spoken cf (3777). 


Ps. xcv. 6. 

Ver, 4. The Sabbath-offerings to be brought 
and offered by the prince are instead of: two 
lambs of the first year without blemish for a 
burnt-offering, and two-tenth deals of flour and 
oil for a meat-offering aud drink-offering (Num. 
xxviii. 9) ; in future: three times as many lambs 
and a ram besides.—Ver. 5. This increase of offer- 
ings extends also to the meat-offering: an ephah 
for the ram (ch. xlv. 24). This may, and doubt- 
less does, imply a proportionate increase with re- 
spect to the lambs likewise; §4) nm, however, 


which does not necessarily mean the same as the 
formula in ver. 7, expresses free-willingness as the 
other element in the ordinance. A range of free- 
dom along with the obligation, as Hmnesr., is not, 
however, so much the thought here, as, on the 
one hand, greater richness and splendour, which 
on the other presupposes a liberal and munificent 
disposition in the individual. ‘The disposition 
has become changed; with the greater blessings, 
demands higher than hitherto present themselves. 
But the more the ammount to be spent is left to the 





free will of the individual, the more of zeal and 
faithfulness is presupposed” (Hiv.).—Ver. 6. The 
new-moon offerings, on the contrary, show a de- 
crease ; namely, instead of : two bullocks, one ram, 
seven lambs (Num. xxviii. 11 sq.), we have here 
only : one bullock, one ram, six lambs. Hengst., 
indeed, disputes this ; the number of bullocks, he 
says, ‘‘is left to the free judgment, only it may 
not fall short of the two required by the law.” 
In support of this view he takes 4p as collective 


(an ‘‘ideal unity”), and appeals to the plural 
D'DA, which certainly cannot be interpreted 


as referring to the frequent recurrence of the feast. 
(According to Keil, it is a “‘ blunder of the tran- 
scriber’”’ for Dn.) Not only one bullock and 


pne ram, however, but also the goat for the 
sin-offering (Num. xxviii. 15) is wanting here, — 


Ver. 7. The increase appears to be retained only 
through the meat-offering (comp. ch. xlv. 24), 
and to be expressed by the formula: WRB 


jt) 3%, which takes as measure, not the free 


will, like ver. 5, but ability (Lev. xiv. 30). 

In order to pass over from Sabbaths and .new 
moons to other seasons of worship, Ver. 8 first re- 
peats what has been said in ver. 2. jsv1a=by 


the same way.—Ver. 9. Keil notices as a distine- 
tion from ver. 3, that there the people were 
spoken of ‘‘ only incidentally” (‘‘provided some 
of them came”), since they were ‘‘not bound te 
come on Sabbaths and new moons.” Such a dis- 
tinction, however, would require to be more 
definitely noted. In reality, Ezekiel as much sup- 
poses the people coming in ver. 3 as here, where 
the coming and going of individuals (3/3) is ex- 


pressly mentioned. Something similar to Deut. xvi. 
16 is not exactly expressed here. The most that 
ean be said is, that pTyiDa (this is what makes 


the distinction from ver. 3)—TYID (sy) the set 


time and assembling of the community —the 
coming and going of the people, might make more 
of a throng, so that here the relative rank of 
people and prince, expressed in ver. 3, is not so 
much regarded, but care is taken for due order 
in the temple ; and while in vers. 2, 3 the prince 
was distinguished from the people, here he and 
they are taken together. [FarRBAIRN: ‘‘ At the 
great festivals the prince was to depart from the 
state of isolation which it was proper for him to 
observe at other times, and at the head of the 
people join in the great throng of worshippers 
that were to pass through the temple courts from 
one side toanother. It reminds us of David, who 
in this was doubtless the exemplar in the eye of the 

rophet: ‘I had gone with the.multitude, I went 
with them to the house of God, with the voice of 
joy and praise, with a multitude that kept holy- 
day.’ A beautiful picture of a religious people : 
the highest in rank freely mingling with the mass 
of worshippers, and inspiriting their devotions 
by the elevating influence of his presence and ex- 
ample.”—W. F.] (‘*The reason of the regulation 
in ver. 9 can only be a theological one, that each 
should go out of the sanctuary another man than 
he came in (Phil. iii. 13); to avoid a throng, all 
must have been obliged to go in by the same gate, 
and out by the opposite one.”"—Hrnest.) Hengst. 
renders D4yjpa here: ‘‘in the feast seasons ;”’ 


in ver. 11: ‘fon the feast days;” in order to 
assure himself of the continuance of the great day of 
atonement ; and hence he renders p’sna: ‘‘on the 


joyous feasts.” Keil makes pqyj~ comprehend 


‘*Sabbaths, new moons, and the day of atone- 
ment, all the seasons and days sanctified to the 
Lord.” This in itself cannot be disputed, but in 
the connection here in Ezekiel may be very ques- 
tionable. Keil at all events overthrows by this 
his own distinction of veis. 9 and 10 from ver. 3, 
which rests on the ground that vers. 9 and 10 
speak of the h gh feasts, at which every one has te 
appear. Oya in ver. 9 points rather to the 


two days upp ute l for the first month, ch. xlv. 18, 
20.—Since uzution is made of two ways of coming 
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the singular Qeri (xy) must be rejected.—Ver. 


10, very suitably for the two days of the first 
month, views the prince and people together. 
Here, too, the Qeri is to be rejected; yyy% are 








prince and people. Hengstenberg rightly com- 
pares Ps, xlii. 5 [4].—Ver. 11 introduces the 
““ feasts” strictly so called (see ch. xlv. 21 and 25) 
iii addition to the ‘‘ set seasons” (ch. xly. 18, 20); 
but, as the statement of the meat-offering shows, 
the pyip are chiefly meant, for as to the feasts 


comp. the meat-offering ordained in ch. xly. 24 
8q., while the lambs are explained from ver. 6 of 
our chapter, which tells of those for the new 
moon. Hence what is there mentioned for burnt- 
offering must hold good also in ch. xlv. 18-20, 
and likewise the meat-offering here, for which 
comp. ver. 7 of our chapter. While the formula 
there measures according to ability, the one here 
expresses also that which corresponds to free-will, 
and this the more appropriately as free-will offer- 
ings are treated of in what follows.—Ver. 12. 
may (Ps. cx. 3), from 575), ‘“‘to impel,” is the 


peculiar inward impulse, the joyful readiness for 
good and for all sacrifices which comes from the 
Spirit of God (Ps. li. 14 [12]). The expression is 
used, as of the impulse originally, so of that to 
which one feels himself impelled, of the gitt, and 
especially of the sacrifice to which a man was 
bound by no vow (Lev. xxii. 23). The repetition 
in our verse of this element makes it specially 
prominent. [FairnBairn: ‘*To show that his 
worship was not merely of a public and official 
nature, that it should spring from a heart truly 
alive to divine things, and itself delighting in fel- 
lowship with God, the prophet passes from those 
holiday services to the voluntary offerings and 
the daily morning sacrifice, which the prince was 
also to present to the Lord. Ina word, the pro- 
per head of a religious people, he was to surpass 
them all, and be an example to them all, in the 
multitude and variety of his acts of homage and 
adoration.” —W. F.] Keil observes on the modi- 
fied regulation in regard to opening and shutting 
the gate, as compared with ver. 2, that the free- 
will offering could be brought on any day of the 
week ; Hengst. points to the distinction that ‘‘in 
the free-will offering the prince appears as an 
individual, in the Sabbath-offering as the repre- 
sentative of the people.” 


Vers. 13-15. The Daily Sacrijice. 
Ver. 13. The address to the people (nym), 


where hitherto we have had to do with the prince, 
and the comparison of what was imposed on him 
in ch. xly. 17, make it probable that the daily 
sacrifice is to be ‘‘an affair of the community,” 
which ‘‘the priests have to provide ’ (KEIL). 
“Yet,” observes-Hengstenberg, ‘‘the conclusion is 
aot certain; the transition from the prince to the 
people is an easy one, since in the foregoing pas- 
sage also the prince represents the people. Ch. 
xly. 18-20 likewise began with the address to the 
people, and undoubtedly the close here corre- 
sponds to the beginning there; the prince is en- 
compussed on both sides by the people.” Accord- 
ing to Num. xxviii. 3sq., two such lambs were 
‘to be offered daily for a burnt-offering, namely, 
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one in the morning aii the other in the evening. 


The more exact statement here: 4p) pan, that - 


it shall be done every morning, either abolishes 
the evening burnt-offering (Ker), or silently 
supposes it (HeNGsr.). The aim is, corr. spond- 
ing to ch. xlv. 18 sq., a similar sanctification of 
the commencement of the day as of that of the 
month and year; hence the sanctification of the 
whole of time in all its divisions, in distinction, 
perhaps, from the significance of the evening for 
Israel (Ex. xii. 6). If the evening sacrifice is to 
be discontinued, the increase of the meat-offering 
every morning in Ver. 14 (compared with Num. 
Xxvili. 5, one-tenth of an ephah and one-fourth 
of a hin) perhaps comes into consideration for the 
deficit. —pih, from. pp, ‘‘to rend,” to scatter, 


to sprinkle. Hrnosr. and KEIL: to moisten.— 
nbp, probably from Sp (but of doubtful signi- 


fication; Muir: to split, to widen; GuSEN. : 
to lift up, to oscillate), is the finest wheat meal. 
The plural jpn refers both to the burnt-otfering 


in ver. 13, and the meat-offertng here. The 

significance of such a solemnity every morning 

is emphasized by the 5m strengthening the 
ar 


obdiy, for which, with Hitzig, Lev. xxiii. 14, 21, 
31 is to be compared.—Ver. 15. Keil takes 
yy as imperative; it is preterite with yav, 


The Qeri reads the imperfect.—Again the em- 
phatie 47. (‘‘ That which is to be done daily 


forms a contrast to the festivities; it is to be 
acknowledged and honoured in due dignity and 
significance as a perpetual burnt-offering,” Hav.) 
Hencst.: ‘‘ We move here entirely on the realm 
of Old Testament worship, and there is not the 
slightest (?) indication that, by the sacrifice of 
bulls, lambs, and goats, other forms of worship 
are here denoted. ven if the details were ouly 
colouring and means of representation, yet an 
intimation in regard to the whole shonld not be 
wanting” (neither is it wanting, it is manifest 
throughout the whole and in every part!) ‘‘ if 
the announcement were to extend to a time when, 
by the offered sacrifice of Christ, a total revolu- 
tion in the worship was produced. This is cer- 
tainly correct; although the prophecy refers 
primarily to the restoration of the Old Testament 
worship, and in this respect has long ago found 
its fulfilment, and indeed a fulfilment that has 
long disappeared again,—the disappearance was 
proclaimed by the word of Christ : Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate ;—yet at the same 
time it conceals in the details the kernel of a 
general truth, —the imperishability of the worship 
in the community of God on earth, which is 
demonstrated among other things also by this, 
that as the worship here predicted had to perish 
by the Roman destruction, the worship in the 
Christian Church rose again gloriously.” Any 
misunderstanding, as if Ezekiel should have pre- 
dicted the Roman or Greek-Catholic worship, or 
a new evangelical worship of kindred form, might 
have been obviated by the consideration, that in 
everything here relative to the service of the 
temple of the future, the object aimed at is te 
give to the idea an expression as distinct as pos 
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sible, although in terms of the Old Testament, 
and so in a symbolizing prophetic form, here 
specially to the idea, that whereas the Church 
Militant is a teaching church, the Church Trium- 


phant of eternity (Jon ody) will on the con- 


trary be a liturgic one; as also the so much 
‘debated question of constitution will be over- 
come, because solved. 


Vers. 16-24. Appendices :—Vers. 16-18. The 
Right of the Prince as regards the Disposal 
of his Property.—Vers. 19-24. The Sacri- 
Jicial Kitchens. 


Just as supplementary matter to the temple 
building is appended in ch. xli. 15 sq. in the 
transition to the service of the temple, so we 
have here a supplementary statement in reference 
to the prince and the priests,—the former as the 
procurer and defrayer of the material of worship, 
the latter as the persons formally celebrating it, 
after the order of worship was finished in the 
foregoing. 


Vers. 16-18. The Prince and his Possession. 
Ver. 16. ‘SOND expressly introduces what 


tollows as a divine ordinance, and not the fancy 
of the prophet; and this connects itself with 
that which was assigned to the prince in ch. xlv. 8 
as his ‘‘ possession in Israel.” As we know from 
that passage, reference is made here too to the 
former despotic regime. When Hengstenberg 
says that ‘‘the prophet does not set himself up 
as a lawgiver, but only seeks to give a representa- 
tion of the thought that the princes of the future 
are to be no despots, are to beware of the unjust 
absolutism of the princes of the past,” it is clear, 
and Hengstenberg cannot deny it, that an ideal 
future is kept in view. But the ideality of the 
whole Od Testament is the future of the Messiah. 
Hengstenberg, indeed, observes quite correctly: 
“*The ‘prince cannot be Christ. He is one who 
may have several sons of his own body; who in 
the prospect of his death disposes of his property ; 
who does not stand beyond the region of sin, else 
he should not need to be warned against it.” 
The concession in respect of one of his sons pre- 
serves the character of the princely possession ; 
it becomes an inheritance, but it remains in the 


princely family. Hengstenberg connects indo 
ha with the principal clause, and makes the 


suffix refer to the prince: ‘‘this shall become 
his inheritance (surely ; his possession, which in 
this case he bequeaths) to his sons.” It is more 
natural to connect it with y 5 vid, and to 
make the suffix refer to the prince’s son in ques- 
tion : the inheritance shall be his, bequeathed to 
him by his father (comp. on ver. 18); and this 


is confirmed by the immediately following clause, 
which does not generalize, so that, with Keil, 


the suffix in yab should now revert to the prince; 


put his sons are the sons of the just-mentioned | 


prince’s son, and the idea of the jnbny is only 


farther carried out: it shall be their possession, | th 
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so that it can be bequeathed (mbna) to their 


sons also.—Ver. 17. The idea of ‘‘ inheritance’ 
remains the key-note as formerly, so that the 
farther concession in respect of a meritoricus or 
favourite servant of the prince does not indeed 
forbid a present to the servant in land from that 
which the prince possesses as hereditary property, 
but yet alienation and so lessening of the crown 
estates is guarded against by the limitation: until 
the year of freedom.  j74 (from 77}, which 


denotes free outflowing (Ex. xxx. 23), is free 
motion in general, freedom, as the year of jubilee 
is consequently named in Lev. xxv. 10, 13. The 
reversion is the same as in the case of an Israelitish 
heritable landed possession, when it passes by sale 
to another.—The meaning of the phrase: only his 
inheritance of his sons, is clear from the fore- 
going: only what the prince has presented to his 
sons from his inheritance shall remain to them. 
[Kx1n: ‘‘ only his inheritance is it (?); as regards 
his sons, to them it shall belong.’”’|—Ver. 18. 
That which is to be preserved in the case of the 

rince, is also to be preserved for the people: 
inheritance in their case as in his. j79%, ‘‘to 


oppress,” in general, hence: to exercise violence, 
to treat one with violence (ch. xviii. 7 sq., xlv. 8), 
here with }1).—On p35, comp. ch. xxxiv. (1 Sam. 


viii. 14, xxii. 7). 


Vers. 19-24. The Sacrificial Kitchens for Priests 
and People. 


Ewald inserts this section after eh. xlii. 13, 14, 
as he does the preceding ch. xly. between vers. 8 
and 9. The prophet, who has not changed his 
standing-place since ch. xliv. 4 sq., is brought to 


the nisvda described in ch. xlii. 1 sq. (which 
comp. ).—On si2D2, comp. on ch. xlii. 9,—As 


the chambers in question are the priests’, Hengst. 
explains the appositional phrase : to the priests, as 
in Roman Catholic countries one may say, for ex- 
ample: ‘‘to the Carmelites, ” etc.—The description: 
that look toward the north, refers of course to 
chambers. The gate, accordingly, is the north 
inner gate ; according to Hengst., the entry leads 
‘*from the inner court gate on the west to the east 
entrance gate of the fence-wall of the priests’ cells.” 
—nv, Kern: “ At the cells on the extreme hin- 


der side toward the west ;” Hrnoast.: ‘* Thus the 
kitchens are in the cell building, not by and out- 
side of it.”—The Qeri has p\psq>3 (HENGsT. : 
Ons7, ‘‘on their west side ;* ‘singular, as in 


Gen. xlix. 18; the suffix refers in fact to the 
chambers, in form to the priests, including under 
them the chambers”). Gesenius derives the dual 
from the original signification: limb.—Ver. 20, 
Here the guilt-offering comes first, whereas in ch, 
xl. 39, xlii, 13, xliv. 29, it always comes after the 
sin-offering, as it did in the law also, and hence 
appeared as a subordinate kind of sin- offering, 
ordained merely for certain cases; in accordance 
with the leading thought that the sinner should 
not only desire atonement of his sin before God 
by a sin-offering, but likewise endeavour as far 
as possible to pay what was owing, make good 


e damage, make restitution for the crime com 
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mitted. —yia, “*to swell ;” hence, naturally: ‘‘ to 
ripen ;” artificially: ‘*to cook” (Piel).— FaN, 
properly : to draw together, is: ‘‘ to bake.” sho 
Moreover, ch. xlii. 13.—"mbab, to be under- 


stood as in ch. xliv. 19, which comp.; x»yjn, 


namely : out of the kitchens, which were situated 
in the corners of the outer court, like those which 
follow, where the priests had to pass through the 
crowd in order to get to their cells. To the outer 
court, mentioned to prepare for what follows, 
forms the transition to ver. 21.—The repetition : 
"yypna “yn, repeats in words what was repeatedly 


seen: “‘a court in the corner of the court, and 
again a court in the corner of the court” (as 
HeNGst.), so that ver. 22 first, gives the exact 
number of four.—The being brought forth to the 
outer court is explained by its distinction from the 
inner, the priests’ court, against whose wall the 
cells and kitchens rested, as belonging to the sanc- 
tuary. Comp. ver. 19.—Ver. 22. These kitchens 
for the people are distinguished by the detailed 
description given from those formerly mentioned 
for the priests. Hengst. considers them: ‘‘as 
off-rooms of the chambers of the people in 
the sides of the court,” and translates njqyn 


ninyp: “smoking courts,” saying that the 


ascending smoke is the characteristic mark of 
these ‘‘ buildings,” and asserting that the verb 
“OP, with all its derivatives, signifies in Hebrew 


only: to exhale, to smoke, ete. Gesenius assumes 
another root, "yp, “‘to bind,” ‘to close,” and 


understands: closed (partic. pass.) with walls 
and doors. This latter description would express 
as little as the other meanings, which Keil rightly 
Tejects, and which the expression cannot have, 
such as: ‘‘ uncovered” (Kut=F.), “firm” (HAv.), 
“pressed over” (Hitzic.), and the like. The 
description from the smoke has, on the other 
hand, something pictorial and emblematic, in so 
far as it might point to this, that in these kitchens 
meat to cook will never be wanting.—yiypp, 


plur. p’— and nj—, is: corner, from yyp, to 
**cut off.” —The Sept. and Vulgate omit niyypnn, 


the last word of the verse, and the Masoretes, by 
points placed over it, mark it as suspicious. 

engst. holds it to be ‘‘a kind of priestly pro- 
per name for those rooms (HAv.: a peculiar 
technical term for : placed in the corner), which 
Ezekiel here brings forward as a fond reminis- 
tence.” It is part. Hophal, and signifies: ‘‘cor- 
nered,” ‘‘a corner room,” as Hengstenberg says ; 
according to Keil: ‘‘cornered off,” ‘‘cut off in 


corners” (apposition to the suffix in pmyaind). 


Hiivernick observes that the word still depends 
upon nfnyn.—Ver. 23. 739 is something on 


which one walks round. Keil translates: ‘‘a 
row of standing places was in it round about.” 
[Kuter.: ‘‘a framework was in it round about.”’] 


Evidently the range of cooking-places (nidyian, 
literally: ‘‘which cause to cook,” partic. Piel), 
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running below the court-walls (7%) and along 


them, is meant to be described. [Ket: a tier 
of wall-work had several single tiers, und2r which 
the cooking-hearths were constructed. Hav. 

“the surrounding boundary-wall rises so higk 
above the kitchens, that these are constructea 


below the wall.”}—Ver. 24. oxbyjaran nva is in 


fact: the ‘‘kitchen-house,” but formally: the 
house where the cooks cook.—The ministers of 
the house, as formerly, are the mere Levites, in 
contradistinction from the priests.—‘‘ Not with- 
out reason is only the slain-offering mentioned 
(the name bearing reference to the form ; earlier 
the name denoted the essence: Shelamim), in dis- 
tinction from the. sin and guilt-offerings to be 
prepared in the kitchens of the priests. Only 
with the slain-offerings, such offerings as are 
akin to common slaughtering, was a communion 
connected. The greater part fell to the offerers, 
and was consumed in the sacrificial meals. But 
the slain-offering was not allowed to be prepared 
by the people themselves” (HENGsT.). 





DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS ON CH. XL.—XLVI. 


1. Hiavernick rightly finds ‘‘the nervous and 
lofty unity ” in the prophecies of Ezekiel ‘‘ mani- 
fested in this section also.” ‘‘The visions of the 
prophet find here their fairest completion and 
perfect rounding off.” Already in the exposition 
(on ver. 1 sq.) the harmony with the former part 
of Ezekiel’s prophecy has been remarked. Ch. 
xliii. 3 expressly refers back to ch. i. and viii. 
The free conformity in expression between our 
chapters and the whole closing portion generally, 
and the earlier chapters, has been often proved 
(comp. Philippson, p. 1294). The proof is the 
more striking when we consider the complete 
difference of the subject. That we have a vision - 
here too harmonizes not only with ch. i. and 
viii., but in general with the prophetic character 
of Ezekiel, ch. viii., xv., xvii. The prophet has 
repeatedly hinted at this close of his book. 
Thus ch. xi. 16, xx. 40, xxxvi. 38, xxxvii. 26 sq. 
The last passage in particular might be regarded 
as the text for ch. xl. sq. The eighth and fol- 
lowing chapters required by the necessity of the 
idea our conclusion of the book. 

2. In regard to analogies in the other prophets, 
Ezekiel’s contemporaries, as we may well con- 
ceive, will chiefly come into consideration. 
Hence, above all, Ezekiel’s fellow-labourer Jere- 
miah. Jeremiah represents the restoration and 
renewal of Israel as arebuilding of Jerusalem, ch. 
xxxi. 38 sq. (with this comp. in our prophet, ch. 
xlvii. 13 sq., ch. xlviii.). Jer. xxxili, 18 is 
similar to Ezek. xliv. 9 sq. Hag. ii. 7 sq. 
follows entirely the thought here of a new temple, 
insisting on its glory in view of a meagre present. 
But still more analogous are the night-visions of 
Zechariah (ch, ii. 5 [1] sq., ch. iv., ch. vi. 13 
sq., ch. xiv.). ; 

8. The parallel between Isaiah and Ezekiel, as 
it stands in relation to the vision in ch. i, (p. ot 
is not completed by citing Isa. lx. as correspond- 
ing to the close of our book ; but we shall have 
to seek the culminating point of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy for the culmination of Ezekiel’s, in accord- 
ance with the office of this prophet to be the 
prophet of Jehovah’s holiness to obdurate Israel, 
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—just a: for the commencement Isa. vi. is covered 


by Ezek i.—not so much in the close as in ch. 
liii. 


the Messiah and His sacrifice of Himeelf. 


self-glorification of Jehovah in Ezekiel (ch. xl. 


sq.) by means of the new sanctuary and the new 


nationality ; and this, again, accords with Eze- 


kiel’s office, to behold the glory of Jehovah in 
In this respect Ezekiel 


the misery of the exile. 
stands to Isaiah somewhat as Easter and Pente- 
cost do to Good Friday. 

4. The different views, especially regarding the 
vision of the temple, may be distinguished gene- 
rally as subjective and objective. I. The views 
which derive the explanation of ch. xl. sq. solely 
or chiefly from Ezekiel’s subjectivity: (1) Already 
Villalpandus saw everywhere here only remiz.i- 
scences of Solomon’s temple and of Solomon’s 
era, and consequently a similar line of thought 
to that in Ezra iii. 12. Similarly Grotius, only 
that he reconciled the differences between Eze- 
kiel’s temple and that of Solomon by ascribing 
them to the temple at the time of its destruction, 
just as Bunsen refers in this connection to 2 
Kings xvi. According to both these expositors, 
Ezekiel traced out from reminiscences a pattern 
fur the future restoration. Thus, according to 
Ewald, Ezekiel becomes ‘‘a prophetic lawgiver.” 
‘Such an undertaking, quite unusual in the case 
of earlier prophets,” is explained from the ‘‘pre- 
dominating thoughts and aspirations of the better 
class of those days for the restoration of the 
subverted kingdom.” ‘‘ Ezekiel probably medi- 
tated long, with passionate longing and lively 
remembrance, on the institutions of the demo- 
lished temple, etc. ; what appeared to him great 
and glorious became impressed upon his mind as 
a pattern, with which he compared the Messianic 
expectations and demands, etc., until at length 
the outline of the whole arrangement which he 
here writes down pressed itself upon him!” 
** Above all, he sketches the holy objects, temple 
and altar, with the utmost exactness and vivid- 
hess, as if a spirit (!) impelled him, now when 
they were destroyed, at least to catch up their 
image in a faithful and worthy form for the 
redemption that will one day certainly come; so 
that he must have diligently instructed himself 
in these matters from the best written and oral 
sources” (!). “*Thus it is quite in keeping with 
Ezekiel’s way of prophesying, that he introduces 
everything as if he had been borne in spirit into 
the restored and completed temple, accompanied 
throughout by a heavenly guide, and had learned 
exactly from him all the single parts of this 
unique building as to their nature and use.” 
The paragraph ch. xlvii. 1-12 is, in Ewald’s 
opinion, ‘from its great, all-embracing sense, 
quite adapted to bring to a close briefly and 
pithily all these presentiments!” ‘Yet when 
oe more moral are to be given, or the per- 
ected kingdom has to be described in its extent, 
reaching even beyond the temple, this assumed 
form (!) easily passes over into the simple pro- 

hetic discourse.” (2) While the foregoing view 
ooks to realization, Hitzig, for example, entirely 
rejects the idea that Ezekiel ‘considered such 
things (as our chapters contain) possible, feasible, 
or probable, and relatively commanded and pre- 











Tke corresponding pendant to our closing 
chapters is the life-like description given og” of 

is 
this self-sanctification of Jehovah thrcugh His 
servant Israel which in Isaiah corresponds to the 
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scribed them.” ‘‘One docs not or did not reflect 
that the prophet’s calling was to express the 
demands of the idea, indifferent in the tirst 
instance about their realization.” All is pure 
fancy, a mere castle-in-the-air, a kind of ‘* Pla- 
tonie sketch,” as Herder expresses himself. The 
self-criticism of this view of our chapters can 
hardly be more suitably given than when Hitzig 
continues: ‘‘Inasmuch as this or that could be 
set in order otherwise than he imagines, he woulé 
not in regard to plans and proposals have re- 
sisted obstinately, but would have known how to 
distinguish the unessential of the execution from 
the essential of the thing itself. He sketches the 
future in the form he must wish it to take, in 
which it really would have the fairest appearance. 
If the reality falls short of the image, then the 
idea is defectively realized ; but the fault lies in 
the reality, not in the idea, and Ezekiel is not 
responsible for it.”” This, moreover, is merely 
what already Doederlein and others have held 
with respect to the closing portion of our book. 
Similarly Herder; ‘‘ Ezekiel’s manner is to paint 
an image entire and at length ; his mode of con- 
ception appears to demand great visions, figures 
written over on all sides, even tiresome, diffi- 
cult, symbolical acts, of which his whole book 
is full. Israel in his wandering upon the moun- 
tains of his dispersal, among other tongues and 
peoples, had need of a prophet such as this one 
was, cte. Soalsoas regards this temple. Another 
would have sketched it with soaring figures in lofty 
utterances ; he does so in definite measurements, 

And not only the temple, but also appurtenances, 

tribes, administration, land, ete. How far has 
Israel always, so far as depended on his own 
efforts, remained below the commands, counsels, 

and promises of God!” (3) Bottcher has attempted 
to combine both views, and after him Philippson, 

who expresses himself to the following effect : 
“* Ezekiel the prophet, sunk in himself, brooding 
over matters in the distance and in solitude, had 
not, like Jeremiah, upon whom the immediate 
reality pressed, viewed the occurrences simply as’ 
punishment of defection aud degeneracy, but was 
conscious also of their inward signification, which 
came to him in the appearance of a vision. Hence 
he represented the destruction of the temple as a 
suspension of the relation of revelation between 
God and Israel ; and so much the more necessary 
was it to represent the restoration of that same 
relation as the return of God into the restored 
sanctuary. Now, from the peculiar character of 
Kzekiel, this necessarily had to assume a form at 
once ideal and real, —ideal in its entirety as some- 
thing future, real as individual and special, mat- 
ter of fact in its appearance.” As the ‘‘indubit- 
ble motive of the prophet,” the following is 
given: ‘‘to keep alive in the exiles in the midst 
of Babylonian idolatry the idea of.the one temple, 
and the priestly institute consecrated to it, as the 
centre of the religion of the one God; and at the 
return into Palestine to confirm the life of the 
people in their calling, by the removal of all ele- 
ments of strife, and by approximaticn to the Mosaic 
state of things.” Hengstenberg’s view is surpris- 
ingly near the above one; he says: ‘* With the 
exception of the Messianic section in ch. xlvii 

1-12, the fulfilment of all (!) the rest of the pro- 
phecy belongs to the times imme diately after the 
return from the Chaldean exile. So must every 
one of its first hearers and readers have under: 
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stood it. Jeremiah, whom Ezekiel follows through- 
out, had prophesied the restoration of the city 
and temple 70 years after the beginning of the 
Chaldean servitude, falling in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim. Thirty-two years had already elapsed. 
For‘y years after the devastation of Egypt (ch. 
xxix. 13), the nations visited by the Chaldeans 
shall get back to their former state. According 
to ch. xi. 16, the restoration is to follow in a brief 
space after the destruction of the temple. We 
have before us a prophecy for which it is essen- 
tial (!) to give truth and poetry (! !), which con- 
tains a kernel of real thoughts, yet does not pre- 
sent them naked, but clothed with flesh and blood, 
that they may be a counterpoise to the sad reality, 
because they fill the fancy, that fruitful workshop 
of despair, with bright (!) images, and thus make 
it an easier task to live in the word at a time 
when all that is visible cries aloud, Where is now 
thy God? The incongruity between the prophecy 
ot Ezekiel and the state of things after the exile, 
vanishes at once by distinguishing between the 
thoughts and their clothing, and if we can rightly 
figure to ourselves the wounds for which the heal- 
ing plaster is here presented, and at the same 
time the mental world of the priest (Ezekiel), and 
the materials given in the circumstances sur- 
rounding him, for clothing the higher verities 
which he had to announce to the people.” LI. 
The views which above all look to and keep hold 
of the objectivity of the divine inspiration of 
Ezekiel. The very regard which must, in one 
way or other, be paid to the circumstances ander 
which the people for whom, and the Babylonian 
exile in which, Ezekiel prophesied, objectivizes in 
some measure his subjectivity, so that not all the 
views hitherto cited of our chapters and the ones 
that follow are to be designated as purely subjec- 
tive; the properly objective, however, will be, 
that ‘‘the hand of Jehovah was upon him,” that 
he was brought ‘‘in visions of God” to the land 
of Israel. Here the distinction is drawn by his 
own hand between the prophet of Israel and the 
fanciful Jewish priest ; and not only this, but the 
unavoidable and irreconcilable alternative presents 
itself: either Ezekiel was a man of God, or a 
deceiver, for whom the fact that he had deceived 
himself also with assumed divine objectivity were 
no excuse, but would only be his self-condemna- 
tion. The case of Ezekiel, for the sake of truth, 
is too solemn for thinking of ‘‘ poetic clothing” 
in the case before us. “The subjective for the 
form before us, is to keep in mind when consider- 
ing it what that form is. It has pleased God to 
speak to us through men. If we take full account 
of the national peculiarity of Israel in general dur- 
ing the whole old covenant, and of the peculiar 
personality in the case of our vision here, that is, 
that Ezekiel is the priest-prophet, that he above 
all other prophets is, as Umbreit says, a ‘‘ born 
symbolist”’ (‘‘in the temple which he erects he 
makes known his greatness as a symbolist, as 
well by what he says as by what he passes over 
in silence ”),—if we concede to Umbreit the ‘‘ sur- 

rising skill in popularizing instruction” which 
fe observes in Ezekiel, we shall have to accept as 
the ultimate ground why Israel was the mediator 
of the world’s salvation, and Ezekiel was chosen 
to behold the temple of the future, divine wisdom 
and its purpose for the world, that is, the objec- 
tive xa’ ioymy above everything subjective. In 
accordance with this principle, we have to judge 








of (1) the view cbjectivized in this sense of a 
model for the rebuilding of the temple after the 
return from the exile, the supporters of which 
assume a building-plan ‘‘issued under divine 
authority,” given by Jehovah through the pro- 
phet. Although there is a resemblance between 
Hx. xxv. 9, 40 and Ezek, xl. 4, yet it is not said 
to Ezekiel regarding Israel: ‘‘ according to all 
that I show thee, the pattern of the dwelling, 
ete., even so shall ye make it;” the prophet is 
only to ‘‘convey,” announce (499) all that he sees 


to the house of Israel. From this circumstance, 
and not because the reality fell short.of the idea 
(Hirzic, Hrperr), or, as Philippson adduces 
here, ‘‘the similar fate of so many Mosaic pre- 
cepts,” the fact is explained that the post-exile 
temple was built without any regard to our vision. 
Only the fundamental reference to Solomon’s 
temple, which in general obtains in Ezekiel also, 
meets us in Ezra jii. 12. This fact, the more 
remarkable considering the nearness of time, 
shows that ch. xl. 4, soon after it was written, 
and when fully known, was not regarded as a 
divine building-specifivation. We do not need, 
therefore, to express, as Hengst., ‘‘ the obvious 
impossibility of erecting a building according to 
the specifications here given.” The circumstance 
that the building materials are not given has at 
least not prevented the temple of Ezekiel from 
being, with more or less success, constructed and 
fashioned after his statements. Bunsen says that 
‘‘the temple here forms a very easily realized, 
congruous whole, of which an exact outline may 
be made, as the prophet also has evidently done.” 
Umbreit, too, holds this latter view. And although 
we have to do not with an architect but with a 
prophet, yet nothing stands in the way of our 
believing that the subjectivity of Ezekiel was pre- 
eminently qualified for this vision, from the tact 
that he possessed architectural capacity ” (Introd. 
§ 7). (2) The symbolical view. It corresponds 
generally to the character of Holy Writ. (Comp. 
Lange, Rey. Introd. p..11.) In particular it 
pays due regard to the law of Moses, to the part 
of it relating to worship, the subject here. Espe- 
cially when the whole worship of Israel is con- 
centrated in the temple, a symbolical view re- 
specting a vision thereof will be quite in place. 
Thereby only its due right is given to this ob- 
jective, to the divine idea, in the shape which 
it has above all assumed in Israelitish worship. 
The symbolical character, moreover, is specially 
appropriate for the prophetic writings. As 
has already been often said and pointed out, 
the symbolical predominates in Ezekiel; and as 
to these concluding chapters, Havernick ad- 
duces, as indicating their general character, the 
description of the circuit of the new temple (ch. 
xlii. 15 sq.), the representation of the entrance, 
etc. of the divine glory (ch. xliii. 1 sq.), the 
river (ch. xlvii. 1 sq. etc.), and observes that 
“it is just such passages that form the conclu- 
sion to the previous description, and hence cast a 
light on it.” - Comp. on ch. xliii. 10 sq. But 
everything architectonic is not a symbol, although 
everything of that nature will indeed primarily 
relate to the building to be erected, and wil 
thereby at the same time in some way serve the 
idea of the whole. This character comes out 
clearly even in individual statements of number, 
yet all such measurements are not therefore to be 
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interpreted symbolically. Nay, as the exposition | typ 


shows, there are hrre bare numbers, resisting 
every attempt to trace them back to the idea. 
It is sufficient in respect to the numbers, that 
(comp. Umbreit, p. 259 sq.) 4, as ‘‘signature not 
only of regularity but also of the revelation of 
God in space,” e.g. in the quadrangle of the 
temple; 8, ‘‘the signature of the divine,” e.g. in 
the sets of three gates ; 10, ‘‘ perfection complete 
in itself,” occurring often ; likewise the ‘‘ sacred 
number” 7 ; and the number 12 in the tables for 
preparing the offerings (ch. xl.), represent sym- 
bolism. (On the symbolism of numbers, comp. 
Lange on Rev. Introd. p. 14.) Umbreit rightly 
maintains: ‘‘It is a symbolical temple, notwith- 
standing the arid and dry description, in which 
only exact specifications of the number of cubits 
and the apparently most insignificant calculations 
and measurings occur ;” as he says, ‘‘quite in 
keeping with the poverty of the immediately 
succeeding age and the dignity of the most 
significant inwardness.” (3) The Messianic 
view (for which comp. Lange on Kings, p. 60 
sq.) is only the taking full advantage of and 
applying the symbolic view in general. Symbol 
and type, emblem and pattern, must mutually 
interpenetrate one another in a law like that of 
Israel. What separates Israel from the heathen 
is its law; what qualifies Israel for the whole 
world is its promise. But now, because of sin, 
the law has come in between the promise and the 
fulfilment ; that sin becoming the more powerful 
as transgression may make manifest for faith the 
graze which alone is still more powerful, and that 
consequently the necessity of the promise should 
be the more apparent ; that is, the pedagogy of 
the law (and especially of its ethical part) to 
Christ. Thus the law of Israel is the theocratic 
expression of Israel, the servant of God, as he 
ought to be, and hence prefigures the servant of 
Jehovah who is the fulfilling of the law, as He is 
the personal fulfilling of Israel, inasmuch as in 
Him who was delivered for our transgressions, 
and raised again for our d:xa:wo1z, Israel after the 
Spirit is represented ; so that here out of the law 
relating to worship rise up, as on the one hand 
sacrifice and the priesthood, so on the other the 
concentration of the whole of worship in the 
temple, this parable of the future, with reference 
to which Christ, John ii., gives the cnusiov: De- 
stroy (Avewrt) this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up (éyspw), saying this of the temple 
of His body; as also the disciples rem mbered 
wnen He had risen from the dead, and as the 
accusation against Him ran (Matt. xxvi. 61). 
Accordingly the law, and especially the temple 
and its service, is cxsay ixwy rwy pwsrrovrwy; the 
future cae is given in the capa rov Xporov (copa 
3s xarnpricw gov, Heb. x.). ‘*This reference to 
the future,” says Ziegler (in his thoughtful little 
work on the “‘historical development of divine 
revelation”), ‘is the most dynamical among all 
the references of the law ; its significance for its 
own time is so weak and unimportant, that it 
seems to exist solely for the sake of the future, 
although its office is the opposite of the office of 
the New Testament, which is formed and abiding 
in the hearts of men (Siaxowa rns dixascuvns, cov 
rvsumarss) ; still it was a sensible type, a strongly 
marked and distinctly stamped shadow of the 
coming substances, and yet, moreover, a veil which 
concealed it.” What has been said shows the 


ical signification of the vision of Kzeliel, ir 
whtich the symbolical view of it is completed, and 
the pedagogic and providential necessity of that 
form borfowed from the legal worship in which it. 
is enshrined. Here is more than what (as Heng- 
stenberg can say) ‘‘ suffices to employ the fancy.” 
For the anointed one is rere: rou voeov. But as. 
the Messianic view of our chapters is thus justi- 
fied by the symbolic view, when we have taken 
into account the law, particularly the law of 
worship in Israel, so likewise the already (Doct. 
Reflec. 1) noted connection of ch. xl. sq. with the 
previous chapters, especially with ch. xxxvii. 26: 
sq. (p. 351), yields the same result, as also the 
position after ch. xxxviii. and xxxix. and the 
relation to this prophecy will have to be taken: 
into consideration. What holds good of ch. 
xxxvil. 26 sq. will also be a hint for our chapters. 
But even the Talmudists saw themselves com- 
pelled (principally because of the treatment of 
the law of Moses, to be spoken of presently) to: 
acknowledge ‘‘ that the exposition of this portion 
would be first given in Messianic times,” as the- 
“pest” (according to Philippson) Jewish ex- 
positors recognised here ‘‘the type of a third 
temple.” The saying of Jesus in John ii. pos- 
sibly alluded to the exegetical tradition of the- 
Jews. Havernick accommodates as follows: 
‘The shattered old theocratic forms rather 
than new ones were above all cognate to the 
priestly mind of Ezekiel ;” so ‘‘he sees nothing: 
perish of that which Jehovah has founded for 
eternity ; those forms beam before him revivified, 
animated with fresh breath, and lit up in the 
splendour of true glory; he recognises their full 
realization as coming in first in Messianic times.” 
As errors are still committed, e.g. by Schmieder, 
in the symbolizing of particulars, so the Messianic 
typology of a Cocceius has deserved, although: 
only in part, the anathema on ‘‘ mystical alle- 
gories,” which above all modern criticism utters; 
for our defect in understanding in respect of 
many particulars will always have to be conceded. 
The Christian idea, however, the Old Testament 
typical symbolizing of which we have here to- 
expound, is not only the idea of Christ, but also 
the idea of the Christian Church, the kingdom 
of God in Christ. If the resurrection of the 
Anointed One comes into consideration in the 
first respect, so in the latter does the consumma- 
tion of the kingdom of grace, after its last afflic: 
tion, into the kingdom of glory ; comp. Rev. xxi. 
22. The one is as eschatological in the wider, that 
is, christological in the narrower sense, as the- 
other is eschatological in the narrower, or chris- 
tological in the wider sense. By the translating 
of ‘our passage into the higher key of John’s. 
Apocalypse, the relation of ch. xl. sq. to ch. 
XXXviii. xxxix. must be so much the more evi- 
dent. Comp. Doct. Reflec. on xxxviii. and xxxix, 
We refer, finally, to what has been said in the- 
Introduction, § 7, that Jehovah’s building in. 
Ezekiel here (still more in its already actual 
reality for the seer, so that what already existed: 
had only to be measured to him) forms the archi- 
tectonic antithesis to the buildings of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, As the figure of Gog with his people 
may have presented itself to our prophet through 
means of Babylon (comp. Doct. Reflec. war, 
XXXViil. xxxix., p. 375), so from that same quar. 
ter may have been derived the representation 
given of the kingdom of God in its victorious 
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opposition to the world. Hitzig, too (as we now 
first see when treating of the closing chapters), 
supposes that there probably ‘‘flitted before the 
eyes of the author living in Chaldea, when 
describing his quadrangle, the capital of the 
country and the temple of Belus,—*the former, 
like the latter, forming a square, with streets in- 
tersecting one another at right angles.” Umbreit 
says of the vision of Ezekiel as a whole: ‘‘It is 
a great thought, which presents itself unadorned 
to our view in the prophetico-symbolic temple : 
God henceforth dwells in perfect peace, revealing 
Himself in the unbounded fulness of His glory, 
which is returning to Jerusalem, in the purest 
and most blissful unison with His sanctified 
people, making Himself known in the living 
word of progressive, saving, and sanctifying 
redemption. Everything is placed upon the 
ample circuit of the temple, whose extended 
courts receive all people, and through whose high 
and open gates the King of Glory is to enter in 
(Ps. xxiv. 7, 9), and then upon the order and 
harmony of the divine habitation, the well-pro- 
portioned building (ch. xlii, 10); and the revela- 
tions of the holiest are stored up in the pure, 
deep water of His word, which in life-giving 
streams issues from the temple. The stone tables 
of the law are consumed (?), and the fresh and 
free fountain of eternal truth streams forth from 
the temple of the Spirit, quickening and vivify- 
ing in land and sea, awakening by its creative 
and fructifying power a new and mighty race on 
earth. And thus hast thou, much misjudged yet 
lofty seer, in the unconscious depth of thy mys- 
teriously flowing language, set up upon the great, 
undistinguishing (comp. Jer. xxxi. 34), well- 
proportioned, and beautifully compacted building, 
a type of the simple yet lofty temple of Christ, 
from which flows the spiritual fountain of life!” 
From this Messianic view of the section we have 
to reject (4) the chiliastic-literal view, according to 
which Ezekiel describes what may be called either 
the Jewish temple of the future, or the Jewish 
future of the Christian Church. It is interesting 
to observe what kind of spirits meet together 
here in the flesh; e.g. Baumgarten and Auberlen, 
Hofmann and Volek (who acts as champion for 
him, and that partly with striking power of 
demonstration against Kliefoth), are combined 
here only in general because they make the com- 
munity of God at our Lord’s Parousia to be an 
Israelite one. Comp. moreover, p. 357 and § 10 
of the Introduction. Auberlen (Daniel and the 
Revelation of John, p. 348 sq., Clark’s tr.) ex- 
presses the apocalyptic phantasm as follows: 
“<Tsrael brought back to his own land becomes 
the people of God in a far higher and more in- 
ward sense than before, etc. ; a new period of 
revelation begins, the Spirit of God is richly 
poured forth, and a fulness of gracious gifts is 
conferred, such as the apostolic Church possessed 
hi erat ”(!). (One can hardly go farther in the 
delusion of ‘‘deeper” knowledge of Scripture 
than to make primitive and original Chris- 
tianity a type of Judaism!) ‘‘ But this rich 

irit-imparted life finds its completed representa- 
tion in a priestly as well as in a kingly manner. 
That which in the ages of the Old Covenant 
obtained only outwardly in the letter, and that 
whicb conversely in the age of the Church with- 
drew itself into inward, hidden spirituality, will 
then in a, pneumatic (!) manrer assume also an 
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outward appearance and form. In the Old 
Covenant the whole national life of Israel in ite 
various manifestations— household and _ state, 
labour and art, literature and culture—was de- 
termined by religion, but only in an externa 
legal manner; the Church, again, has to insist 
above all on a renewal of the heart, and must 
leave those outward forms of life free, enjoining 
it on the conscience of each individual to glorify 
Christ in these relations also; but in the millen- 
nial kingdom all these spheres of life will be truly 
Christianized from within outwardly. Thus 
looked at, it will no longer be offensive (?) to 
say that the Mosaic ceremonial law corresponds 
to the priesthood of Israel, and the civil law to 
its kingshiy. The Gentile Church could adopt 
only the mwsral law; so certaifily the sole means 
of influence assigned to her is that which works 
inwardly, —the preaching of the word, the exercise: 
of the prophetic office.” 

(The Romish Church, however, has known how 
to serve itself heir satis superque to the Jewish 
ceremonial law!) ‘‘ But when once the priesthood 
and the kingship arise again, then also—without 
prejudice to the principles laid down in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (?)—the ceremonial and civil law 
of Moses will unfold its spiritual depths in the 
cultus and the constitution of the millennia’ 
kingdom (Matt. v. 17-19). The present is stil, 
the time of preaching, but then the time of the 
liturgy shall have come, which presupposes a con- 
gregation consisting solely of converted people,” 
ete, etc. When Hengstenberg calls such inter- 
pretation ‘‘ altogether unhappy,” that is the least 
that one can say about it; but even that could not 
have been said if Hzekiel’s descriptions really 
had the ‘‘ Utopian character” which Hengsten- 
berg attributes tothem. He, however, justly anim- 
adverts upon the incongruity of expecting the 
restoration of the temple, the Old Testament 
festivals, the bloody sacrifices (! !), and the priest- 
hood of the sons of Zadok, within the bounds of 
the New Covenant. Comp. Keil, p. 500 sq., who,. 
both from the prophetic parts of the Old Testa- 
ment and from the New, refutes at length the 
notion of a transformation of Canaan before the 
last judgment, and a kingdom of glory at Jerusa- 
lem before the end of the world. (Auberlen, who 
looks on the ‘‘ first resurrection” as a ‘‘ bodil: 
coming forth of the whole community of believers 
from their hitherto invisibility with Christ in 
heaven,’’ makes the now ‘transformed Church 
again return thither with Christ, and the saints 
rule from heaven over the earth;”’ and from this 
he concludes that ‘‘the intercourse between the 
world above and the world below will then be more 
active and free,’ etc. Hofmann’s transference of 
the glorified Church to earth, and his further con- 
necting therewith the national regeneration of 
Israel, Auberlen declares to be ‘‘ incompatible 
with the whole of Old Testament prophecy, to say. 
nothing of its internal improbability.”) 





ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH, XL.—XLVI, 


(Dr. Fairbairn’s classification of the views which 
have been held of Hzekiel’s closing vision gene- 
rally, and in particular of the description cos- 
tained in it respecting the temple, is as follows : 
1. The historico-literal view, ‘‘ which takes all as 
a prosaic description of what had existed in the 
times immediately before the captivity, in con- 
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nection with the temple which is usually called 
Solomon’s.” 2. The historico-ideal view, that 
“‘the pattern exhibited to Ezekiel differed mate- 
cially from anything that previously existed, and 
presented for the first time what should have been 
after the return from the captivity, though, from 
the remissness and corruption of the people, it 
never was properly realized.” 3. The Jewish-car- 
nal view, held by certain Jewish writers, who 
maintain that Ezekiel’s description was actually 
followed, although in a necessarily imperfect man- 
ner, by the children of the captivity, and after- 
wards by Herod ; but that ‘‘it waits to be properly 
accomplished by the Messiah, who, when He ap- 
pears, shall cause the temple to be reared pre- 
cisely as here described, and carry out all the 
other subordinate arrangements,” —a view which, 
strangely enough, is in substance held also by 
certain parties in the Christian Church, who ‘‘ ex- 
pect the vision to receive a complete and literal 
fulfilment at the period of Christ’s second coming.” 
4, The Christiun-spiritual or typical view, ‘‘ ac- 
cording to whivh the whole representation was 
ot intended to tind either in Jewish or Christian 
times an express and formal realization, but was 
a grand, complicated symbol of the good God had 
in reserve for His Church, especially under the 
toming dispensation of the gospel. From the 
Fathers downwards this has been the prevailing 
view in the Christian Church. The greater part 
have held it, to the exclusion of every other ; in 
particular, among the Reformers and their suc- 
cessors, Luther, Calvin, Capellus, Cocceius, 
Pfeiffer, followed by the majority of evangelical 
divines of our own country.” 

To this fourth and last view Dr. Fairbairn him- 
self strenuously adheres, expounding, illustrating, 
and defending it at considerable length, and with 
marked ability and success. We give his remarks 
in a somewhat condensed form. 

“1. First of all, it is to be borne in mind that 
the description purports to be a vision,—a scheme 
of things exhibited to the mental eye of the pro- 
phet ‘in the visions of God.’ This alone marks 
it to be of an ideal character, as contradistin- 
guished from anything that ever had been, or 
ever was to be found in actual existence after the 
precise form given to it in the description. Such 
we have uniformly seen to be the character of the 
earlier visions imparted to the prophet. The 
things described in chap. i.-iii, and viii.—xi., 
which were seen by him ‘in the visions of God,’ 
were all of this nature. They presented a vivid 
picture of what either then actually existed or 
was soon to take place, but in a form quite diffe- 
rent from the external reality. Not the very 
image or the formal appearance of things was 
given, but rather a compressed delineation of 
their inward being and substance. And such, 
too, was found to be the case with other portions, 
which are of an entirely similar nature, though 
not expressly designated visions; such, for ex- 
ample, as ch. iv., xii, xxi, all containing 
delineations and precepts, as if speaking of what 
was to be done and transacted in real life, and 
yet it is necessary to understand them as ideal 
veprecentations, exhibiting the character, but not 
the precise form and lineaments, of the coming 
transactions. . . . Never at any period of His 
Church has God given laws and ordinances to it 
uy by vision ; and when Moses was commis- 
aioned to give such in the wilderness, his autho- 


rity to do so was formally based on the ground o1 
his office being different from the ordinarily pro- 
phetical, and of his instructions being communt- 
cated otherwise than by vision (Num. xii. 6). So 
that to speak by way of vision, and at the same 
time in the form of precept, as if enjoining laws 
and ordinances materially differing from those of 
Moses, was itself a palpable and incontrovertible 
proof of the ideal character of the revelation. It 
was a distinct testimony that Ezekiel was no new 
lawgiver coming to modify or supplant what had 
been written by him with whom God spake face 
to face upon the mount. 

‘©9, What has been said respecting the form 
of the prophet’s communication, is confirmed by 
the substance of it—as there is much in this that 
seems obviously designed to force on us the con- 
viction of its ideal character. There are things in 
the description which, taken literally, are in the 
highest degree improbable, and even involve natu- 
ral impossibilities.” Thus, for example, ‘‘ac- 
cording to the most exact modes of computation, 
the prophet’s measurements give for the outer 
wall of the temple a square of an English mile 
and about a seventh on each side, and for the 
whole city [i.e. including the oblation of holy 
ground for the prince, the priests, and the Levites] 
a space of between three and four thousand square 
miles. Now there is no reason to suppose that 
the boundaries of the ancient city exceeded two 
miles and a half in cireumference (see Robinson's 
Researches, vol. i.), while here the circumfer- 
ence of the wall of the temple is nearly twice as 
much.” And then, taking the land of Canaan at 
the largest, as including all that Israel ever pos- 
sessed on both sides of the Jordan, it amounted only 
to somewhere between ten and eleven thousand 
square miles. Surely ‘‘ the allotment of a portion 
nearly equal to one-half of the whole for the prince, 
the priests, and Levites is a manifest proof of 
the ideal character of the representation ; the more 
especially, when we cousider that that sacred por- 
tion is laid off in a regular square, with the temple 
on Mount Zion in the centre. . . . The measure- 
ments of the prophet were made to involve a 
literal incongruity, as did also the literal extva- 
vagances of the vision in chap. xxxvili. xxxix., 
that men might be forced to look for something 
else than a hteral accomplishment, . . 

‘*3. Some, perhaps, may be disposed to ima- 
gine that, as they expect certain physical changes 
to be effected upon the land before the prophecy 
can be carried into fulfilment, these may be ad- 
justed in such a manner as to admit of the pro- 
phet’s measurements being literally applied. It 
is impossible, however, to admit such a supposi- 
tion. For the boundaries of the land itself are 
given, not new boundaries of the prophet’s own, 
but those originally laid down by Moses. And as 
the measurements of the temple and city are out 
of all proportion to these, no alterations can be 
made on the physical condition of the country 
that could bring the one into proper agreement 
with the other. Then there are other things in 
the description, which, if they could net ef them- 
selves so conclusively prove the impossibility of a 
literal sense so the consideration arising from the 
measurements, lend great force to this considera- 
tion, and, on any other supposition than their 
being parts of an ideal representation, must wear 
an improbable and fanciful aspect. Of this kind 
is the distribution of the remainder of the land in 
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equal portions among the twelve tribes, in parallel 
sectiomts, running straight across from east to west, 
without any reSpect to the particular circum- 
stances of each, or their relative numbers. More 
especially, the assignment of five of these parallel 
settions to the sotth of the city, which, after 
making allowance for the sacred portion, would 
leave at the farthest a breadth of only three or 
four miles a-pisce! Of the same kind also is the 
supposed separate existence of the twelve tribes, 
which now, at least, can scarcely be regarded 
otherwise than a natural impossibility, since it is 
an ascertained fact that such separate tribeships no 
longer exist ; the course of Providence has been 
ordered so as to destroy them ; and once destroyed, 
they cannot possibly be reproduced. . . . Of the 
same kind, farther, is ‘the very high mountain’ 
on which the vision of the temple was presented 
to the eye of the prophet ; for as this unquestion- 
ably refers to the old site of the temple, the little 
eminence on which it stood could only be desig- 
nated thus in a moral or ideal, and not in a literal 
sense. Finally, of the same kind is the account 
given of the stream issuing from the eastern 
threshold of the temple, and flowing into the 
Dead Sea, which, both for the rapidity of its in- 
crease and for the quality of its waters, is unlike 
anything that ever was known in Judea, or in any 
other region of the world. Putting all together, 
it seems as if the prophet had taken every pos- 
sible precaution, by the general character of the 
delineation, to debar the expectation of a literal 
fulfilment ; and I should despair of being able in 
any case to draw the line of demarcation between 
the ideal and the literal, if the circumstances now 
mentioned did not warrant us in looking for 
something else than a fulfilment according to the 
letter of the vision. 

‘<4. Yet there is the farther consideration to 
be mentioned, viz. that the vision of the prophet, 
as it must, if understood literally, imply the ulti- 
mate restoration of the ceremonials of Judaism, 
so it inevitably places the prophet in direct con- 
tradiction to the writers of the New Testament. 
The entire and total cessation of the peculiarities 
of Jewish worship is as plainly taught by our 
Lord and His apostles as language could do it, 
and on grounds which are not of temporary, but 
of permanent validity and force. The word of 
Christ to the woman of Samaria: ‘ Woman, be- 
lieve me, the hour cometh when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father,’ is alone conclusive of the matter ; 
for if it means anything worthy of so solemn an 
asseveration, it indicates that Jerusalem was pre- 
sently to lose its distinctive character, and a mode 
of worship to be introduced capable of being cele- 
brated in any other place as well as there. But 
when we find the apostles afterwards contending 
for the cessation of the Jewish ritual, because 
suited only toa church ‘in bondage to the ele- 
ments of the world,’ and consisting of what were 
comparatively but ‘weak and beggarly elements ;’ 
and when, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we also 
find the disannulling of the Old. Covenant, with its 
Aaronic priesthood and carnal ordinances, argued 
at length, and especially ‘because of the weak- 
ness gnd unprofitableness thereof,’ that is, its 
own inherent imperfections, we must certainly 
hold, either that the shadowy services of Judaism 
are finally and for ever gone, or that these sacred 
writers very much misrepresented their Master's 








mind regarding them. No intelligent and sincere 
Christian can adopt the latter alternative; he 
ought, therefore, to rest in the former. And he 
will do so, in the rational persuasion, that as in 
the wise administration of God there must ever 
be a conformity in the condition of men to the 
laws and ordinances under which they are placed, 
so the carnal institutions, which were adapted te 
the Church’s pupilage, can never, in the nas 
ture of things, be in proper correspondence with 
her state of manhood, perfection, and millennial 
glory. To regard the prophet here as exhibiting 
a prospect founded on such an unnatural conjunc- 
tion, is to ascribe to him the foolish part of seek- 
ing to have the new wine of the kingdom put 
back into the old bottles again, and while occupy- 
ing himself with the highest hopes of the Church, 
treating her only to a showy spectacle of carnal 
superficialities. We have far too high ideas of 
the spiritual insight and calling of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet, to believe that it was possible for 
him to act so unseemly a part, or contemplate a 
state of things so utterly anomalous. And we 
are perfectly justified by the explicit statement of 
Scripture in saying, that ‘a temple with sacrifices 
now would be the most daring denial of the all- 
sufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ, and of the 
efficacy of the blood of His atonement. He who 
sacrificed before, confessed the Messiah ; he wha 
should sacrifice now, would most solemnly and 
sacrilegiously deny Him.’? 

‘*5. Holding the description, then, in this last 
vision to be conclusively of an ideal character, we 
advance a step farther, and affirm that the ideal- 
ism here is precisely of the same kind as that 
which appeared in some of the earlier visions, — 
visions that must necessarily have already passed 
into fulfilment, and which therefore may justly 
be regarded as furnishing a key to the right under- 
standing of the one before us. The leading cha- 
racteristic of those earlier visions, which coincide 
in nature with this, we have found to be the 
historical cast of their idealism. The representa- 
tion of things to come is thrown into the mould 
of something similar in the past, and presented 
as simply a reproduction of the old, or a return- 
ing back again of what is past, only with such 
diversities as might be necessary to adapt it to 
the altered circumstances coutemplated ; while 
still the thing meant was, not that the outward 
form, but that the essential nature of the past 
should revive.” In this connection, Dr. Fairbairn 
refers to the vision of the iniquity-bearing in ch. 
iv.; to the sojourn in the wilderness spoken of in 
ch. xx.; to the ideal representation given of the 
king of Tyre in ch. xxviii. 11-19; and to the 
prediction of Egypt’s humiliation in ch, xxix. 
1-16. ‘‘ Now in all these cases,” he goes on to 
remark, ‘‘of an apparent, we should entirely err 
if we lookeé for an actual repetition of the past. 
It is the nature of the transactions and events, 
not their precise form or external conditions, 
that is unfolded to our view. The representation 
is of an ideal kind, and the history of: the past 
merely supplies the mould into which it is cast. 
The spiritual eye of the prophet discerned the old, 
as to its real character, becoming alive agsin in 
the new. He saw substantially the same pro- 
cedure followed again, and the unchanjeable 
Jehovah must display the uniformity of His cha- 
racter and dealings by visiting it with substantivily 

1 Douglas’ Structure of Prophecy, v. 71. 
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the same treatment. If, now, we bring the light. 
furnished by those earlier revelations of the pro- 
phet, in respect to which we can compare the 
prediction with the fulfilment, so as to read by 
its help, and according to its.instruction, the 
vision before us, we shall only be giving the pro- 
phet the benefit of the common rule, of inter- 
preting a writer by a special respect to his own 
peculiar method, and explaining the more obscure 
by the more intelligible parts of his writings. In 
all the other cases referred to, where his repre- 
sentation takes the form of a revival of the past, 
we see it is the spirit and not the letter of the 
representation that is mainly to be regarded ; and 
why should we expect it to be otherwise here? 
In this remarkable vision we have the old pro- 
duced again, in respect to what was most excel- 
lent and glorious in Israel’s past condition, —its 
temple, with every necessary accompaniment of 
sacredness and attraction—the symbol of the 
divine presence within—the ministrations and 
ordinances proceeding in due order without—the 
prince and the priesthood—everything, in short, 
required to constitute the beau-ideal of a sacred 
commonwealth according to the ancient patterns 
of things. But, at the same time, there are such 
changes and alterations superinduced upon the 
old as sufficiently indicate that something far 
greater and better than the past was concealed 
under this antiquated form. Not the coming 
realities, in their exact nature and glorious ful- 
hess—not even the very image of these things, 
could the prophet as yet distinctly unfold. While 
the old dispensation lasted, they must be thrown 
into the narrow and imperfect shell of its earthly 
relations. But those who lived under that dis- 
pensation might get the liveliest idea they were 
able to obtain of the brighter future, by simply 
letting their minds rest on the past, as here modi- 
fied and shaped anew by the prophet; just as now, 
the highest notions we can form to ourselves of 
the state of glory is by conceiving the best of the 
Church’s present condition refined and elevated 
to heavenly perfection. Exhibited at the time 
the vision was, and constructed as it is, one should 
no more expect to see a visible temple realizing 
the conditions, and a reoccupied Canaan, after 
the regular squares and parallelograms of the 
prophet, than in the case of Tyre to find her 
monarch literally dwelling in Eden, and, as a 
cherub, occupying the immediate presence of God, 
or to behold Israel sent back again to make trial 
of Egyptian bondage and the troubles of the 
desert. Whatever might be granted in provi- 
dence of an outward conformity to the plan of 
the vision, it skould only be regarded as a pledge 
of the far greater good really contemplated, and a 
Sane faith in waiting for its proper accomplish- 
ment. 

**6. But still, looking to the manifold and 
minute particulars given in the description, some 
may be disposed to think it highly improbable 
that anything short of an exact and literal fulfil- 
ment should have been intended. Had it been 
only a general sketch of a city and temple, as in 
the 60th chapter of Isaiah, and other portions of 
prophecy, they could more easily enter into the 
deal character of the description, and understand 
how it might chiefly point to the better things of 
the gospel dispensation. But with so many exact 
measurements before them, and such an infinite 
variety of particulars of all sorts, they cannot 
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conceive how there can be a proper fulfilment 
without corresponding objective realities. It is pre 
cisely here, however, that we are met by another 
very marked characteristic of our prophet. Above 
all the prophetical writers, he is distinguished, as 
we have seen, for his numberless particularisms. 
What Isaiah depicts in a few boki and graphic 
strokes, as in the case of Tyre, for example, Eze- 
kiel spreads over a series of chapters, filling up 
the picture with all manner of details, —not only 
telling us of her singular greatness, but also of 
every element, far and near, that contributed to 
produce it, and not only predicting: her downfall, 
but coupling it with every conctivable circum- 
stance that might add to its mortification and 
completeness. We have seen the same features 
strikingly exhibited in the prophecy on Egypt, 
in the description of Jerusalem’s condition and 
punishment under the images of the boiling 
caldron (ch. xxiv.) and the exposed infant (ch. 
xvi.), in the vision of the iniquity-bearing (ch. 
iv.), in the typical representation of going into 
exile (ch. xiii.), and indeed in all the more im- 
portant delineations of the prophet, which, even 
when descriptive of ideal scenes, are characterized 
by such minute and varied details as to give them 
the appearance of a most definitely shaped anc 
lifelike reality. 

“¢. , . Considering his peculiar manner, it was 
no more than might have been expected, that 
when going to present a grand outline of the 
good in store for God’s Church and people, the 
picture should be drawn with the fullest detail 
If he has done so on similai but less important 
occasions, he could not fail to do it here, when 
rising to the very top and climax of all his revela- 
tions. For it is pre-eminently by means of the 
minuteness and completeness of his descriptions 
that he seeks to impress our minds with a feeling 
of the divine certainty of the truth disclosed in 
them, and to give, as it were, weight and body 
to our apprehensions. 

“7, In farther support of the view we have 
given, it may also be asked, whether the feeling 
against a spiritual understanding of the vision, 
and a demand for outward scenes and objects 
literally corresponding to it, does not spring, to 
a large extent, from false notions regarding the 
ancient*temple und its ministrations and ordin 
ances of worship, as if these possessed an inde 
pendent value apart from the spiritual truths 
they symbolically expressed? On the contrary 
the temple, with all that belonged to it, was ar 
embodied representation of divine realities. It 
presented to the eye of the worshippers a mani 
fold and varied instruction respecting the thing. 
of God’s kingdom. And it was by what they 
saw embodied in those visible forms and external 
transactions that the people were to learn how 
they should think of God, and act toward Him in 
the different relations and scenes of life—when 
they were absent from the temple, as well as 
when they were near and around it. It was an 
image and emblem of the kingdom of God itself, 
whether viewed in respect to the temporary dis- 
pensation then present, or to the grander develop. 
ment everything was to receive at the advent ot 
Christ. And it was one of the capital errors of 
the Jews, in all periods of their history, to pay 
too exclusive a regard to the mere externalsof the 
temple and its worship, without discerning the 
spiritual truths and principles that lay concealed 
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ander them. But such being the case, the neces- 
sity for an outward an literal realization of Eze- 
kiel’s plan obviously falls to the ground. For if 
all connected with it was ordered and arranged 
chiefly for its symbolical value at any rate, why 
might not the description itself be given forth for 
the edification and comfort of the Church, on 
account of what it Contained of symbolical in- 
struction? Kven if the plan had been fitted and 
designed for being actually reduced to practice, 
it would still have been principally with a view 
to its being a mirror in which to see reflected the 
mind and purposes of God. But if so, why might 
not the delineation itself be made to serve for 
such a mirror? In other words, why might not 
God have spoken to His Church of good things to 
come by the wise adjustment of a symbolical 
plan? .. . Let the same rules be applied to the 
interpretation of Ezekiel’s visionary temple which, 
on the express warrant of Scripture, we apply to 
Solomon’s literal one, and it will be impossible to 
show why, so far as the ends of instruction are 
concerned, the same great purposes might not be 
served by the simple delineation of the one, as by 
tke actual construction of the other. 

**Tt is also not to be overlooked, in support of 
this line of reflection, that in other and earlier 
zommunications Ezekiel makes much account of 
the symbolical character of the temple and the 
things belonging to it. It is asa priest he gives 
us to understand at the outset, and for the pur- 
pose of doing priest-like service for the cove- 
nant-people, that he received his prophetical call- 
ing, and had visions of God displayed to him (see 
vn ch. i. 1-3). In the series of visions contained 
in ch. viii.—xi., the guilt of the people was repre- 
yented as concentrating itself there, and deter- 
nining God’s procedure in regard to it. By the 
livine glory being seen to leave the temple was 
symbolized the withdrawing of God’s gracious 
presence from Jerusalem ; and by His promising 
to become for a little a sanctuary to the pious 
remnant in Chaldea, it was virtually said that the 
temple, as to its spiritual reality, was going to be 
transferred thither. This closing vision comes 
now as the happy counterpart of those earlier 
pnes, giving promise of a complete rectification of 
astray evils and disorders. It assured the 

hurch that all should yet be set right again ; 
nay, that greater and better things should be 
found in the future than had ever been known in 
the past,—things too great and good to be pre- 
sented merely under the old symbolical forms; 
these must be modelled and adjusted anew to 
adapt them to the higher objects in prospect. 
Nor is Ezekiel at all singular in this. The other 
prophets represent the coming future with a refer- 
ence to the symbolical places and ordinances of 
the past, adjusting and modifying these to suit 
their immediate design. Thus Jeremiah says, in 
ch, xxxi. 38-40: ‘ Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that the city shall be built to the Lord 
from the gate of Hananeel to the corner gate. 
And the measuring line shall go forth opposite to 
it still farther over the hill Gareb (the Hil of the 
leprous), and shall compass about to Goath (the 
lace of execution). And the whole valley of the 
ead bodies, and of the ashes, and all the fields 


1 See the Typology of Scripture, vol. 1. ch. i. and ii, for 
the establishment of the principles referred to regarding 
the tabernacle ; and vol. ii, part ili., for the application of 
them to particular parts. 





to the brook Kedron, unto the corner of the horse« 
gate toward the east, shall be holy to the Lord.’ 
That is, there shall be a rebuilt Jerusalem in 
token of the revival of God’s cause, in conse- 
quence of which even the places formerly unclean 
shall become holiness to the Lord: not only shall 
the loss be recovered, but also the evil inherent 
in the past purged out, and the cause of righteous- 
ness made completely triumphant. The sublime 
passage in Isa, lx. is entirely parallel as to its 
general import. And in the two last chapters of 
Revelation we have a quite similar vision to the 
one before us, employed to set forth the ultimate 
condition of the redeemed Church. There are 
differences in the one as compared with the 
other, precisely as in the vision-of Ezekiel there 
are differences as compared with anything that 
existed under the Old Covenant. In particular, 
while the temple forms the very heart and centre 
of Ezekiel’s plan, in John’s no temple whatever 
was to be seen. But in the two descriptions the 
same truth is symbolized, though in the last it 
appears in a state of more perfect development 
than in the other. The temple in Ezekiel, with 
God’s glory returned to it, bespoke God’s presence 
among His people to sanctify and bless them ; 
the no-temple in John indicated that such a select 
spot was no longer needed, that the gracious pre- 
sence of God was everywhere seen and felt. It is 
the same truth in both, only in the latter repre- 
sented, in accordance with the genius of the new 
dispensation, as less connected with the cireum- 
stantials of place and form. 

“¢8. It only remains to be stated, that in the 
interpretation of the vision we must keep carefully 
in mind the circumstances in which it was given, 
and look at it, not as from a New, but as from an 
Old Testament point of view. We must throw 
ourselves back as far as possible into the position 
of the prophet himself. We must think of him 
as having just seen the divine fabric which had 
been reared in the sacred and civil constitution of 
Israel dashed in pieces, and apparently become 
a hopeless wreck. But in strong faith in Jeho- 
vah’s word, and with divine insight into His future 
purposes, he sees that that never can perish which 
carries in its bosom the element of God’s un- 
changeableness ; that the hand of the Spirit will 
assuredly be applied to raise up the old anew; 
and not only that, but also that it shall be in- 
spired with fresh life and vigour, enabling it to 
burst the former limits, and rise into a greatness 
and perfection and majesty never known or con- 
ceived of in the past. He speaks, therefore, 
chiefly of gospel times, but as one still dwellin, 
under the veil, and uttering the language of leg 
times, And of the substance of his communica- 
tion, both as to its general correspondence with 
the past and its difference in particular parts, we 
submit the following summary, as given by Hiiver- 
nick :—‘1. In the gospel times there is to be on 
the part of Jehovah a solemn occupation anew of 
His sanctuary, in which the entire fulness of the 
divine glory shall dwell and manifest itself. At 
the last there is to rise a new temple, diverse 
from the old, to be made every way suitable to 
that grand and lofty intention, and worthy of it ; 
in particular, of vast compass for the new ccm 
munity, and with a holiness stretching over the 
entire extent of the temple, so that in this re- 
spect there should no longer be any distinction 
between the different parts. Throughout, every 
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lar appointments ; individual parts, and especially 
such as had formerly remained indeterminate, ob- 
tain now an immediate divine sanction ; so that 
every ide: of any kind of arbitrariness must be 
altogethe: excluded from this temple. Accord- 
ingly, thi. sanctuary is the thoroughly sufficient, 
erfect manifestation of God for the salvation of 
is people (ch. xl.-xlili. 12), 2. From this 
sanctuary, as from the new centre of all religious 
life, there gushes forth an unbounded fulness of 
blessings upon the people, who in consequence 
attain to a new condition. There come also into 
being a new glorious worship, a truly acceptable 
priesthood and theocratical ruler, and equity and 
righteousness reign among the entire community, 
who, being purified from all stains, rise indeed to 
possess the life that is in God (ch. xliii. 13-xlvii. 
12). 3. To the people who have become renewed by 
such blessings, the Lord gives the land of promise ; 
Canaan is a second time divided among them, 
where, in perfect harmony and blessed fellowship, 
they serve the living God, who abides and manifests 
Himself among them’! (ch. xlvii. 13-xlviii.).”— 
FarRBatrn’s Aekiel, pp. 436-450.—W. F.] 

5. In connection with the wall with which the 
description begins, mention is forthwith made 
(ch. xl. 5) of the ‘‘house.” This makes clear in 
the outset what is the principal building, to which 
all else is subordinate, although the wall is called 
a ‘‘building.” However large, then, that which 
the wall comprehends may appear to be, —and it is 
said in ver. 2 to be ‘‘a city-like building,”—the 
*‘house”’ is still the kernel. Comp. the measuring 
from it in ver. 7 sq. Hence the symbolized idea 
is the dwelling of Jehovah as a permanent one, 
especially when we compare ch. xxxvil. 26 sq. 
As type, the realization of the idea is to be found 
in the Word become flesh (John i. 14), as also the 
xo yoy orwy (John iy. 23) farther shows that the 
worship in spirit and in truth, and thereby the 
fulfilling of the worship at Jerusalem, has come 
with Christ. Salvation (4 cwrnpic) is of the Jews, 
as cur vision also sets forth in an architectonic 
form ; they worship what they know. But as 
the law was given by Moses, so grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ. The original influ- 
ence of the sanctuary on the first constituting 
of Israel as a people through the making of a 
divine covenant is still held by in ch. xxxvii. 26 
sq. (Yes, Israel is Jehovah’s family, His house, 
eis ra idia maés, John i. 11; Jehovah’s covenant 
with Israel is a marriage-covenant, Ezek. xvi.) 
The visibility of Jehovah’s dwelling. even in the 
vision here, although spiritual, must be looked 
on as a pledge of the entire relation of Jehovah 
to Israel, and especially of the promise of the 

_ Messiah. This is the sacramental character of 
Ezekiel’s vision of the temple specially insisted 
on by Hengstenberg. But the temple as the 
abode of Jehovah is a place of farther revelation, 
for Jehovah is the Self-revealing One. The very 
name Jehovah contains a pledge for the whole 
future of the kingdom of God, the Church of 
the future. Now this name, as is well known, 
coincides most essentially and intimately with 
the destination of this ‘*‘ house;” Ezekiel re- 
peatedly emphasizes the fact that it is the name 
of His holiness, just as in connection therewith 
the sanctification of Israel is again and again 
expressed. Now, as this expresses also the ulti- 

1 Hiivernick, Comm. p. 623, 
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thing is subjected to the most exact and particu-|mate aim of all Jehovah's revelation in Israel, we 


must have got before us in the sanctuary the fer: 
spective to the end of God’s way with Israel and 
mankind in general, the vision of Israel fulfilling 
its destiny of being God’s tabernacle with men, 
and the consummation of the world in glory, Rey. 
xxi. xxii. But the holiness of Jehovah, the 
sanctification of Israel, is signified forthwith by 
the wall ‘‘ round about the house.” 

6. The significance of the wall, however, comes 
first into consideration in respect to the court of 
the people, so that in special the sanctification of 
Israel as the end and object of Jehovah’s dwelling 
in their midst is before all thus symbolically ex- 
pressed. If the ‘“‘house” is the central point of 
the whole, still the court completes the idea of tlie 
house ; as we have the temple in its entirety, as 
it was meant to be, only when it has the two 
courts conjoined with it. The reference to the 
city, and farther to the whole land, which un- 
doubtedly was always contained in the idea of the 
court, is moreover expressly given shape to in 
Ezekiel (comp. ch. xlviii.). The court here repre- 
sents the Israel in the widest extent that appears 
before Jehovah, as it lives in the light of His 
countenance and of intercourse with Him ; that 
is to say, it refers to the idea proper of a holy 
people. When, accordingly, the visionary-pro- 
phetie description in Ezekiel exhibits a striking 
difference from the brevity, incompleteness, and 
indefiniteness of the historical account in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, this indicates, as 
respects the idea, another Israel than the people 
had hitherto been. Hiavernick remarks on ‘‘the 
wide compass, in order to contain the new com- 
munity,” and ‘‘ the sanctuary extending itself on 
all sides of the temple indiscriminately,” ‘that 
which was formerly undefined is now,’ as he says, 
**to receive a higher, a divine sanction.” Bahr, 
speaking of Solomon’s temple, says that the 
‘‘almost total indefiniteness” of its zourt is 
owing to its ‘‘human character” in contrast to 
the idea and purpose of the house, and that even 
the court of the tabernacle, although measured 
and defined more exactly than that of the temple, 
shows numbers and measurements which indi- 
cate *‘imperfection and incompleteness.” This 
latter statement might possibly give a hint as to 
Ezekiel’s description of the courts of the temple, 
which is, on the contrary, so exact and detailed, 
and would at least be plainer than what Bahr says 
of the human as ‘‘ not divine,” ete., while yet he 
must concede to the court a mediate divineness, 
Israel in the wilderness might, as Jehovah’s host, 
as the people under His most special euidance, 
still in some measure stamp this relation on the 
court of the tabernacle. In Solomon’s temple, 
on the contrary, the self-development, left more 
to the freedom of the people, especially as they 
now had kings like other nations, and when their 
position under Solomon was so influential, would 
be expressed in the characteristic indefiniteness 
of the people's part in the sanctuary. But the 
Israel of the future, Ezekiel in fine would say, 
will be exactly and distinctly Jehovah’s posses- 
sion. Hiavernick (and Bahr too) cites for the 
conformation of the court, ‘shaping itself accord. 
ing to the need of the people and the times,” its 
well-known division by Sclomon into two courts. 
After referring to 2 Chron, xx. 5, and the various 
annewes, the cells, and the frequent defilement of 
this locality (2 Kings xxiii. 11, 12), he eneludes 
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thus: ‘‘The treading of the courts (Isa. i. 12) 
has now come to an end; the repentant people 
are ashamed of their sins, and draw near to their 
God in a new spirit, Ezek. xliii. 10. The new 
condition of the courts is a figure, an expression 
of the new condition of the community. (Comp. 
Zech. iii. 7 ; Rev. xi. 2.) Thus in Ezekiel’s sym- 
bolism the new garnishing of the courts comes to 
view as the quickening anew, the glorious restora- 
tion of the community of Israel.” [Comp. addi- 
tional note on p. 388.—W. F.] 

7. But the description in our vision begins 
with the gates, dwelling specially on the east gate, 
For the copiousness with which the gates are 
described, comp. ch. xliii, 11, xviii. 31 sq. 
Havernick, against Béttcher, dwells on their sig- 
nificance (p. 641 sq.) ; makes them since Solomon 
have acquired under his successors the ‘ disturb- 
ing character of the incidental ;” remarks that the 
law says nothing definitely regarding them ; points 
out the profane use to which they were put (Jer. 
xx. 2); and maintains that, on the contrary, ‘‘ the 
prophet assigns to them a definite relation to the 
whole of the building, so that they are thoroughly 
in conformity with the idea of the building.” 
But the contrast to ch. viii. and those that fol- 
low is to be very specially observed. ‘‘ Brought 
to the gates of the temple, the prophet had been 
witness of the idol-worship prevalent there. And 
he had seen the Shechinah departing out of the 
east gate. To this we have now a beautiful and 
complete contrast. Henceforth Jehovah will no 
longer see the holy passages in and out so con- 
temptuously desecrated and defiled (ch. xliii. 7 
sq.) ; on the contrary, the holy bands that keep 
the feast and offer sacrifice shall go in and out 
with the prince of the people in their midst (ch. 
xlvi. 8 sq.; comp. Rey. xxi. 25 sq.). But above 
all, the glory of Jehovah shall enter in by the east 
gate (ch. xliil. 1 sq.). Hence this gate is the 
pattern for all the others,” etc. 

8. From the relation on the whole to the temple 
of Solomon, Bunsen thinks that ‘‘in general the 
old temple was the model;” only, on the one 
hand, the disposition of the parts was ‘‘ simpler 
and less showy,” and on the other, ‘an effort was 
exhibited to attain to symmetry in the propor- 
tions and regularity in general.” While Tholuck 
and others remark on ‘‘ the colossal size” in dif- 
ferent respects, as indicating the pre-eminence 
of the future community, Hengstenberg finds 
throughout ‘‘ always very moderate dimensions.” 
Unmistakeably there is a reference throughout to 
the temple which Ezekiel had seen with his own 
eyes ; this explains the brevity and incomplete- 
ness partially attaching to the description, although 
in respect to the sanctuary proper this peculiarity 
of Ezekiel, who is otherwise so pictorial, demands 
some farther explanation. That the knowledge 
of the temple, whenever it could be supposed, is 
supposed in our vision (comp. on ch, xli.), espe- 
cially when what was seen presented itself, as it 
were, in short-hand to the prophet, is only what 
we should naturally expect. But it corresponded 
also to the typology of Snlomon and the glorious 
age of Solomon, which had entered so deeply into 
the consciousness of Israel, and was so popular, 
when Solomon’s temple forms the foil for the still 
future revelation of glory and the form it assumes. 
Ezekiel’s vision presupposes, indeed, that which 
it passes over in silence, but certainly not always 
that which it suppresses, as having to be supplied 








from the days of Solomon, A supposition of this 
kind is least of all permissible for the metallic cma- 
ments, of which nothing whatever is said in pas- 
sages in which, on the contrary, e.g. ch. xli. 22, 
what is made ‘‘of wood” is particularly men. 
tioned, or when explanations are made, such, for 
example, as: ‘‘ This is the table which is before 
Jehovah.” The old is presupposed, and alse 
something new and different is inserted in the old 
when not put in its place. What Havernick 
observes generally regarding the use made of the 
sacred symbols of the Old Testament and the 
allusions to the law by our prophet, may be ap- 
plied to the way in which reference is made to 
Solomon’s temple and the knowledge of it sup- 
posed: ** He lives therein with his whole soul, 
but by the Spirit of God he is led beyond the 
merely legal consciousness, he rises superior to 
the legal symbolism,” ete. In the prophetic 
description in the chapters before us, we can per- 
ceive a struggle as of a dawning day with the 
clouds of morning ; and if something testifies to 
the derivation of our vision from a higher source 
than a fancy, however pious, would be, we may 
take that something to be the sudden advent of 
peculiar and quite unexpected lights, which have 
in them at least something strange and surprising 
in the case of Ezekiel, who was not only familiar 
with ancestral tenets and priestly tradition, but 
strongly attached to both. One might sometimes 
say a less than Solomon is here (Matt. xii. 42), 
and yet not he satisfied with Hengstenberg’s refer- 
ence te the troublous times in which temple and 
city were to be rebuilt, but (as Umbreit beautifully 
says) will feel coustrained to take still more into 
consideration the ‘‘woith of the most significant 
inwardness” for ‘‘the poverty of the immediately 
succeeding times,” in view of ‘‘ the new temple for 
the new covenant ,”’ so that whatever of ‘‘appa- 
rently meagre simplicity ” attaches to our temple- 
vision may have to be read according to the rule 
given in Matt. vi. 29. Umbreit aptly says: ‘‘In 
the interior of the abode of the Holy One of 
Israel, quite a different appearance indeed is pre- 
sented from that in Solomon’s temple, and the 
splendour of gold and brilliant hues is in vain 
sought for therein ; no special mention is made 
of the sacred vessels, and only the altar of incense 
is changed into a table of the Lord, which, instead 
of all other symbols, simply suggests the purely 
spiritual impartation of the divine life. The ark 
of the covenant was destroyed by the fire of God, 
and our prophet no more than Jeremiah cared to 
know about a new one being made, as also, indeed, 
it was actually wanting in the so-called second 
temple. It is enough that the cherubim resume 
their place in the sanctuary, and, entering through 
the open doors, now fill the whole empty house, 
in which the distinctions of the old temple are 
very significantly left out ; for we no longer see 
the veils, and the whole temple has become a 
holy of hoiies.” In the same strain Havernick 
says: ‘‘If Jehovah wills to dwell among a new 
people, He must do so in a new manner, although 
in one analogous to the former. It is the same 
temple, but its precincts have become different, in 
order to contain a much more numerous people ; 
and all the arrangements and adjustments here 
testify to the faithfulness and zeal with which the 
Lord is sought and served. The whole sacred 
temple area has become a holy of holies ; in this 
temple there is no place for the ark of the cove 
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pant (Jer. iii. 16), instead of which comes the 


full revelation of the Shechinah.” On the one 
hand, the legal form of worship is retained in 
every iota, or tacitly supposed; on the other, a 
new element, as with ch. xli. 22, almost exactly 
what Christendom calls ‘‘ the Lord’s table,” sheds 
its light over everything previously existing. On 
the one hand, the numbers and proportions ex- 
press a magnitude and beauty, a majestic har- 
mony, surpassing both the ‘‘tent” and the 
**temple” (ch. xli. 1); on the other, there are 
unmistakeable indications, as respects the “op 
ésov, in the simplicity and plainness of the whole 
and the parts, of an tv duompaurs avopwarwy yevopevos, 
@ xevwois, aNd careivwors, and here and there even 
a hint is perceptible of the outward poverty of 
the Church in the last times. Moreover, as the 
temple of Ezekiel consolingly presented to those 
who returned from the exile, approaching the 
more closely to them as respects its human cha- 
racter, its divinity and spirituality in their temple 
wuilding, so again it contained a sacred criticism 
vn the splendid edifice erected by Herod 500 years 
iater (of the immensa opulentia of which the Ro- 
man Tacitus speaks),—a criticism which He who 
tvalked in this last temple of Israel, and who was 
Hithself the fulfilling of the temple, completed 
ware rveven, and as xpicis, He plied. 

9, The treatment of the side-building (ch. xli. 
5 sq.), especially in its connection with the 
temple-house, and the detailed description, kept 
now first in due correspordence with the sanctu- 
ary, of the building on the gizrah (ch. xli. 12sq.), 
are worthy of observation, although not so im- 
portant as Havernick makes them. With a touch 
of human nature, Hengstenberg connects the side- 
chambers with Ezekiel’s dearest youthful remini- 
scences, reminding us at the same time of Samuel, 
who, as well as Eli, had even his bedroom in such 
& side-chamber of the tabernacle. According to 
Havernick, Ezekiel’s description is meant to keep 
the annexe in fairest proportion to the sanctuary 
itself, etc.; it is the perfect building, instead of the 
still defective and imperfect one described in 1 
Kings vi. The side-building and the gizrah are 
evidently distinguished in relation to the temple as 
addition and contrast. The description, too, given 
of both, suggests a still farther realization of the 
temple-idea, as regards priestly service and other 
wnodes of showing reverence to God, and also of 
oe “in spirit and in truth” for this future wor- 
ship. 

10. As to the temple of Ezekiel’s vision con- 
iddered zsthetically, Bahr’s thoughtful analysis 
(Der sal. Tempel, pp. 7 sq., 269 sq.) is so much 
‘he more applicable, as this visionary temple is 
still more animated and dominated by the reli- 
ge idea of Israel, which in its futurity is the 

fessianic idea. The temple before us is in the 
highest sense of the word music of the future, 
although only a variation of an old theme. The 
import of this old theme, Solomon’s temple and 
the original tabernacle, will first find full expres- 
sion in Ezekiel’s temple, whether its measures 
and numbers are the old ones or different. We 
must not employ here the classical criterion of 
the beautiful ; sensuous beauty of form is not to 
be found here. The adornment of the edifice is 
limited to cherubim and palms, either together 
or separate; and of the cherubim it must be 
aes that, ssthetically considered, they are 
res the reverse of beautiful. We meet, how- 
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ever, with nothing tasteless or repulsive, like the 
dog or bird-headed human forms, the green and 
blue faces of the Egyptian gods, or the many- 
armed idols of the Indian cultus. But what a 
difference is there between the temple of Ezekiel’s 
vision and the fancy edifice, for example, the 
description of which is to be found in the 
younger Titurel (strophe 311-415, edited by Hahn; 
comp. Sulp. Boisseree on the description of the 
temple of the Holy Grail, Munich 1834),—the 
wondrous sanctuary on Mont Salvage, in which 
the ideal German architecture consecrates its 
poetic expression under the influence of remini- 
scences of Rev. xxi. 11 sq.! (The chapel of the 
Holy Cross at Castle Karlstein, near Prague, pre- 
sents to this day a partial imitation, and on a 
reduced scale, of the temple of the Grail.) A 
large fortress with walls and innumerable towers 
surrounds the temple of the Grail, like an exten- 
sive and dense forest of ebony trees, cypresses, 
and cedars. Instead of the guard-rooms (ch. xl.) 
and the express charge of the house (ch. xliv.) of 
Ezekiel, are the guardians and protectors of the 
Grail, the templars, a band of spiritual knights 
of the noblest kind, humble, pure, faithful, chaste 
men, And whatever of precious stones, imagery, 
gold, and pearls the poetic fancy was able to 
iniayine, is collected ardund the shrine of the 
Holy Grail. In the heathen temple, with its 
attempts to represent the divine, and especially 
in the Greek temple, conformably to the innate 
artistic taste of the Greeks, with such beautiful 
natural scenery cherishing and demanding this 
taste, where sky, earth, and sea on every side 
suggest the divine as also the beautiful, the exe- 
cution, form, and shape, distribution and arrange- 
ment of the parts, as well as all its decorations, 
correspond to the demands of esthetics; but 
already in Solomon’s temple the ethical-religious 
principle of the covenant, and consequently of the 
theocratic presence of Jehovah among His people, 
penetrates and pervades everything else. Thus 
the tabernacle, and also the whole temple build- 
ing, culminates in the holy of holies, which con- 
tains the ark of the covenant with the tables of 
the law, and in which the atonement par excellence 
is completed. A relation like this, then, is served 
by any form which rather fulfils its office than 
strives after artistic configuration, and the form 
has answered its purpose, provided it only is a 
religiously significant form. ‘‘Solomon’s temple,” 
says Bahr, ‘‘cannot stand as a great work of art 
before the forum of theesthetic.” Human art in 
general goee along with nature, hence its mainly 
heathenish, its cosmic (xecwos, ‘‘ decoration”) 
character. Jehovah, on the contrary, is holi- 
ness, and no necessity of nature of any kind, no 
nationality as such, no deification of nature, no 
magic consecration binds Him to Israel, but the 
freest covenant grace, which has as its aim the 
sanctification of Israel as His people, with a view 
toall mankind. That Pheenician artists executed 
the building of Solomon’s temple (comp. for this 
the exhaustive critique of Bahr in the work quoted 
above, p. 250 sq.)—although (Krauss, die dra 
Gltesten Kunsturkunden der Freimaurer-brider- 
schaft, Dresden 1819) freemasonry makes grand 
masters after Solomon, who is held to represent 
the Father (omnipotence), Kirg Hiram as Son 
(wisdom), and Hiram Abif as Spirit armory, 
beauty)—concerns chiefly the technical working in 
wood and metal. If the artistic execution, thus 
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timited, of the temple decoration bore on it a 
Phoenician character, and the employment of 
table work coated with silver showed signs of 
Hither Asia in general, yet the Phcenician ele- 
ment, this mundane configuration, would not 
amount to much more than what the Greek lan- 
guage was, in which the gospel of the New Cove- 
nant, as well as that of the Old, came before the 
world. Buta specifically Christian element, the 
really fundamental element in the first and oldest 
Christian church architecture, namely, that what 
is also called (it is true) ‘‘ God’s house” is simply 
an enclosure of the congregation (size; ixxAncias, 
| Tay ixxAnciwy oixes, domus ecclesia), is an approxi- 
mation to the extension of the outer court in 
Ezekiel, which extension is quite in unison with 
the Christological method of our prophet, with 
the peculiar regard he pays to the people of the 
Messiah (Introd. § 9). Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 16; 
Eph. ii. 20 sq.; 1 Pet. ii. 4. The Christian com- 
munity forms in future the house of God, the 
temple; as also its development, externally and 
internally, isin the New Testament called edifi- 
cation, building. Voltaire has declared that he 
could remember in all antiquity no public build- 
ing, no national temple, so small as Solomon’s ; 
and J. D. Michaelis held that his house in Got- 
tingen was larger ; whereas Hengstenberg ascribes 
to Solomon’s temple, ‘‘ inclusive of the courts, an 
imposing size.” The prominence given in Ezekiel 
to the east gate of the new temple, although the 
holy of holies still lies towards the west, may 
remind us of the projecting eastward of Christian 
church buildings from the earliest age, and espe- 
cially of the Concha closing them on the east. 
As the glory of the God of Israel comes from the 
east (ch. xliii.), so in the east is the Dayspring 
from on high (Luke i. 78; the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, Mal. iii. 20 [iv. 2]), the Light of the world 
(John viii. 12; Isa. ix.), which has brought a 
new day, the precursor and pledge of the future 
new morning and day of eternal glory (Rom. xiii. 
12; 2 Tim. iv. 8). If the light-concealing stained 
windows of the Middle Ages are not to be traced 
back to the parts shut up and covered in Ezekiel’s 
temple, still the powerful tendency to elevation 
upwards, so appropriate to the Gothic style, has 
at least some support in the pillars (ch. xl. 14), 
and even suggests an aw roy vovy (Phil. iii. 20; 
Col. iii. 1 sq.). 

11. The designation of the temple in ch. xliii. 
as the place of Jehovah’s throne, etc., might 
make us suppose the existence of the ark of the 
covenant, unless its significance as (to borrow 
Biahr’s words) ‘‘ centre, heart, root, and soul of 
the whole edifice” necessarily demanded an ex- 

ress mention, when, for example, we have in 
Ezekiel most exact accounts of the altars; comp 
on ch. xli. 22, Solomon’s temple (1 Kings viii.) 
first became what it was meant to be from the 
fact that the ark of the covenant came into it. But 
the post-exile temple had an empty holy of holies, 
as Tacitus (Hist. v. 9) relates of Pompey, that 
‘“‘he by his right as conqueror entered the temple, 
from which time it became known that no divine 
image was in it, but only an empty abode, and 
that there was nothing in the mystery of the 
Jews.” (Comp. Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. 5. 5.) 
The most probable supposition is, that the ark of 
the covenant disappeared at the destruction of 
Solomon’s temple, that it was consumed by fire. 
For the traditions of what became of it are mere 
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myths ; e.g. in 2 Mace. ii., that Jeremiah, among 
other things, by divine command hid the ark in 
acave in Mount Nebo, but when they who had 
gone with him could not again find the place, he 
rebuked them, and pointed to the future, when 
the Lord would again be gracious to His people 
and reveal i to them, and the glory of the Lord 
and the cloud would appear as formerly. [The 
Mishna makes it be hid in a cave under the 
temple, a statement which the Rabbins endeavour 
to confirm from 2 Chron. xxxv. 3. Carpzov 
supposes the ark included in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, 
and holds that it was restored by Cyrus, Ezrai. 7; 
a statement which Winer rightly cannot find in 
that passage, but rather the reverse ; while at the 
same time he is unable to agree with Hitzig, who 
concludes from Jer. iii. 16 that the ark of the 
covenant was no longer in existence even in the 
days of this prophet. According to the Mishna 
(Joma v. 2), there had been put in its place an 
altar-stone rising three fingers above the ground, 
on which the high priest on the great day of 
atonement set the censer.] That the symbo- 
lical designation of the temple expressed in 
Ezekiel with reference to the ark of the cove- 
nant is simply a legal technical term may be the 
more readily believed, as in certain respects in 
contrast thereto, at least in distinction therefrom 
(although this is strangely denied by Hengst.), 
the whole precincts of the temple, in consequence 
of the re-entrance of the glory of Jehovah, became 
a holy of holies in accordance with the law of 
this house ; comp. on ch. xliii. 12. W. Neumann 
expounds Jer. iii. 16 of the new birth of Israel, 
when Jehovah will be glorified in the midst of 
His saints, that these shall no longer celebrate 
the ark of the covenant. He rejects the opinion 
of Abendana, who, from ver. 17 of the same chap- 
ter, inferred that the whole of Jerusalem is to be a 
holy dwelling-place, and holds to Rashi’s view, 
that the entire community will be holy, and that 
Jehovah will dwell in its midst as if it were the 
ark of the covenant. ‘‘ For the ark of the cove- 
nant as such is a symbolical vessel. As it con- 
tains within it the law, which testifies to the 
covenant (Deut. iv. 138, xxvi. 17 sq.), so the 
covenant-people are represented in it, the bearers 
of the law through worldly life, until the days 
when it shall be written on the hearts of the 
saints (Jer. xxxi. 8l1sq.). The Capporeth repre- 
sents the transformation of the creature trans- 
formed by Israel’s perfection in the Lord (?), the 
new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, Isa. Ixvi. 22, 23. If this is the 
thought which lies at the root of the symbolism, 
then when the ark of the covenant is no longer 
kept in commemoration, the shadows of the Old 
Covenant have passed away, all has become new, 
and the redeemed are the holy seed (Isa. vi. 18), to 
whom Jehovah’s law has become the law of their 
life.” The eloquent silence in our prophet re- 
garding the ark of the covenant will, moreover, 
be understood in respect to the man who speaks 
as Jehovah (comp. on ch. xliii. 7), that is, in a 
Messianic - christological sense, notwithstanding 
that Ezekiel’s Christology (Introd. § 9) has the 
Messianic people principally in view. 

12. Ezekiel’s vision rests throughout on the 
law of Moses. Were it otherwise in our chapters, 
Ezekiel could have been no ae ae of Israel, nox 
the Mosaic law the law of God. This legal cha- 
racter was, moreover, well adapted to put an arrest 
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on a mere fancy portraiture, if not to make it 
altogether impossible. As to the departure from 
the law of Moses, which, however, he must con- 
cede, Philippson maintains that it is “‘not great,” 
and ‘‘is limited to the number of victims” (? %). 
Hengstenberg denies any difference, calling it 
merely ‘‘alleged.” On the other hand, Haver- 
nick, with whom many agree, speaks of Ezekiel’s 
‘“‘many differences and definitions going beyond 
the law of the Old Covenant,” while at the same 
time he rejects the idea that the prophet forms 
the transition to the farther improved system of 
the Pentateuch (VATK®), and affirms against J. D. 
Michaelis the unchangeable character of the law 
of Moses. Havernick says: ‘‘ These discrepancies 
rather show with so much the more stringent 
necessity, that a new condition of things is spoken 
of in the prophet, in which the old law will con- 
tinue in glorious transformation, not abrogated, 
but fulfilled and to be fulfilled, coming into full 
truth and reality.” Bunsen speaks to this effect : 
‘*Hzekiel’s design was to make the ritual more 
spiritual, and to break the tyranny of the high- 
riesthood. For mention is nowhere made of a 
Fgh priest, whereas a high-pricstly obligation, 
although slightly relaxed, is laid upon the pricsts 
(ch. xliv. 22). The daily evening sacrifice falls 
away, and among the yearly feasts we miss Pente- 
eost and the Great Day of Atonement, all which 
accords with the absence of the high priest and 
the ark of the covenant; instead of these comes 
an additional feast of atonement at the beginning 
of the year (ch. xlv. 18 sq.), and the amount of 
the moming sacrifice and the festal sacrifices is 
enhanced. There is, indeed, much reference to 
the original law throughout, and it is anew set 
forth with respect to transgressions and abuses 
that had crept in, special weight being laid on 
the precepts concerning clean and unclean (ch. 
xliv. 17 sq.; comp. ch. xxii. 26); but still more 
does Ezekiel go beyoud the law, and gives addi- 
tional force to its precepts.” We must eall to 
mind the position generally of prophecy to the 
law of Moses. As prophecy is provided for in 
the law in the proper place (comp. our Comment 
on Deut. p. 134), namely, when Moses’ departure 
demanded it, so its foundation is traced back in 
Deat. xviii. 16 sq. to Sinai, and thus it is thence- 
forth comprehended historically in the legisla- 
tion. But although it thus stands and falls with 
the law, having by its own account, like all the 
institutions of Israel, its norm in the law, yet it 
rejoices in its extraordinary fellowship with God, 
its divine endowment and inspiration. And this 
not in order, like the priesthood, to teach after 
the letter, and to serve in the ceremonial ; but the 
provision made and charge given already on 
Mount Sinai, as they make the official duty of 
prophecy to be the representation of God’s holy 
will against every other will, so they give to it 
the character of a legitimate as well as legitima- 
tized officiality, which, like Moses, has to serve 
as the chosen means of intermediation in rela- 
tion to the will of the Most High Lawgiver 
revealing itself; the calling is ordained in Israel 
for the continuity of the divine legislation. This 
latter qualification of the prophets of Jehovah in 
Israel afforded a foundation for their deepening 
of the legal worship, as opposed to hypocrisy and 
torpid formality, for their spiritual interpretation 
of the ceremonial ; as, in view of their position 
towards the future, a consideration of the ecclesi- 
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astical and civil law in their bearing on the 
future followed as a matter of course. The idea 
which for this end dominates Ezekiel’s closing 
vision is the holiness of Jehovah, and the corre- 
sponding sanctification of Israel, their separation 
to Jehovah as a possession. It is the root idea 
which the law expresses and symbolizes in all its 
forms, whether of morality, worship, or polity. 
And as it is said ‘already in Ex. xix.: ‘* Ye shall 
be unto mea kingdom of priests,” so it is also said 
in 1 Pet. ii. of the Christian con:munity, that 
they who are lively stones are built up a spiri- 
tual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ 
(comp. ver. 9). Peter thus makes a New Testa- 
ment use of the same mode of expression regard- 
ing worship, which, carried out in Old Testament 
form, is Ezekiel’s representation of Jehovah's ser- 
vice of the future, when Jehovah shall dwell for 
ever in His people. Comp. ch. xx. 40.  Ezekiel’s 
position, theretore, to the law of Moses is not 
that of freedom from legal restraints,—a posi- 
tion which might be subjective and arbitrary, — 
but what he applies from the law for the illustra- 
tion of the future, and the way in which he does 
so, passing by some things, more strongly eni- 
phasizing others, or putting them into new shapes, 
derives its legal justification from the idea of the 
law as it shall be realized in a true Israel, that is, 
the Messianic Israel. That the Messiah, who 
says in John xvii.: ‘And for them 1 sanctity 
myself, that they also may be sanctified in truth,” 
remains as a person in the background, is quite 
in correspondence with Ezekiel’s Christology (In- 
trod. § 9), which, as already said, characterizes 
the times and the salvation of the Messiah through 
the Messianic people. 

13. “‘The proper significance of the new temple 
lies in the full revelation of Jehovah in His sanc- 
tuary, in the new and living fellowship into which 
God enters with His people by this His dwelling 
among them” (HAv.). As being a return, which 
it is in relation to ch. xi., the entrance of the 
glory of the Kternal has, although with a New 
Testament application, corresponding to the : tye: 
“ie tue cracas ras nyespas tws ons cuvrs?siee rae 
aiwves (Matt. xxviii. 20), also its Apocalyptic 
significance, as John says before the close of his- 
Revelation (ch. xxii.) : vas tprcon, Kupss “Incov, 

14. If the idea of the court is unquestionably that: 
of the people, whose Messianic perfection as Israel. 
Ezekiel is to behold, then, since everything on 
the mountain of the vision here is ‘‘ most holy” 
(ch. xliii. 12), the immediately following detailed 
description of the altar of burnt-offering and its. 
consecration can only point to the future mani- 
festation of Jehovah’s holiness and the sanctifica-- 
tion of His peculiar people (1 Pet. ii. 9). «* What 
holds good of the altar refers also to the whole 
court ; the blessing of the altar includes in it that 
of the community. By means of the expiation of 
the altar, the purpose of the divine love, to see a. 
holy people assembled, is effected. The first act, 
consequently, in which the significance of the 
new sanctuary is expressed, is the complete ex-. 
piation of the people, and its efficacy in this. 
respect far surpasses in extent and glory that of 
the old sanctuary ” (HAv.). Accordingly, if they 
who are sanctified are perfected tie ro Sunvexes by: 
the xpocGopa pic (Heb. x. 14), the full and com- 
plete offering on Golgotha, then the idea also of 
this altar of burnt-offering upon the very highs 
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mountain must be fulfilled. But as the offering 
which fulfils is the most personal priestly offer- 
ing, so the sanctification of the people in Ezekiel’s 
typical temple takes place on the altar of burnt- 
offering in the priests’ court, which therefore still 
remairiS separated from the court of the people, as 
in Solomon’s temple, whereas in the tabernacle 
there was only one‘court. The symbolical repre- 
sentation of the dominant idea‘of the sanctifica- 
tion of the people was, from their being represented 
by the priests, rightly localized in a priests’ court, 
which gives it due prominence here, where every- 
thing hinges on locality and arrangement. Thus 
also, as Bahr observes, in the camp of Israel the 
priestly family in its four main branches encamped 
close around the sanctuary on its four sides. 
(Comp. with this section the Additional Note on 
eh. xliii. 13-27, p. 410.—W. F.] 

15. As the shutting of the east gate (ch. xliv.) 
for the future puts the key of Ezekiel’s temple 
into the hand of Him who, according to the typo- 
logy of the law and the prediction of the prophets, 
is the Coming One of Israel, so the prince’s sitting 
and eating in the east gate must be taken as 
throwing light on the Messianic future of the 
peorle of the promise. It is very evident that 

y the ‘‘ prince” is not to be understood the high 
priest of Israel. This interpretation, which was 
a Maccabean prolepsis, has now been abandoned. 
Kliefoth, Keil, and Hitzig justly dispute the in- 
definite sense which Hivernick gives to the x‘, 


= they do not sufficiently attend to what may 
e said in defence of Havernick’s indefiniteness, 
and which certainly tells against those who make 
the future theocratic ruler to be one with the 
King David of ch. xxxiv. and xxxvii., because 
he too is called s'5, as indeed he is also called 


mys. They must own, however, that there is a 


difference between : ‘‘ My servant David shall be 
king over them,” between the ‘‘ one shepherd” 
who is “‘prince for ever,” and the x'w3n here, who 


comes into consideration gud piv. Now if this 


must be granted, then it is only with justice that 
Hiivernick observes that the designation x )y9 sets 


before us the original, or, as he calls it, ‘‘ the 
purely natural constitution of the Israelites” 
(Ex. xxii. 27 [28]), although not so much be- 
cause ‘‘the time of the exile had again limited 
the people to this original constitution, or left 
them only a poor remainder of it,”’ as because, 
looking, as in our vision we always should do, at 
the Messiah and His times, the discrepancy be- 
tween theocracy and kingly power, which showed 
itself at the rise of the latter under Samuel, is to be 
adjusted on the original ground of the peculiarity 
of Israel. The x5 is the prince of the tribe, 


as the tribal constitution of Israel put the juridi- 
cal power and the executive into the hands of the 
natural superiors, the heads of families and tribes. 
And even when in time of need, as in the days of 
the judges, a dictatorship, the power of one over 
all others, is had recourse to, it is potestas delegata, 
and is on both sides considered as nothing else. 
With a tribal constitution such as the natural 
ronstitution of Israel was, the want of an oytward 
centrum. unitatis might in itself be painfully felt, 
and the instituting of one be looked on as a poli- 
tical necessity ; but that for Israel the necessity 
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of the time as such should have demanded a per- 
manent institution of the kind, is strikingly refllted 
by the days of the judges, for the present aid of 
Jehovah answered to the momentary distress, and 
raised up the competent helper from out of the 
tribes of Israel,—‘‘ then when they entreated and 
wept, the faithfulness of God helped them, and 
sooner than they supposed all distress was over,” 
—just as the former examples of Moses and Joshua 
showed that in the Israelitish theocracy the right 
men were not wanting at the right time. Jeho- 
yah alone, as on another side the fundamental 
canon of the priesthood still held up before the 
people, claimed as His due to be Israel's king 
in political respects also. Originally there could 
be beside Him no other political sovereign, but 
merely the institution, in subordination to Him, 
of the princes of the tribes, and a sort of hege- 
mony of a single tribe. The unity of the reli- 
gious sentiment, which made the twelve exter- 
nally separate tribes internally one community, 
had in earlier times made up for the want of an 
external centrum unitatis, and the free authority 
of certain individual representatives of this senti- 
ment was quite in harmony therewith. Hence 
Jehovah says in1 Sam. viil.: ‘‘ They have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected Me, that I 
should not reign over them.” Thus the demand 
of the people requesting a king must, having re- 
gard to Samuel, who occupied in Israel a position 
similar to that of Moses, be looked on as a symp- 
tom of disease, although the disease was one of 
development. We may concede to the elders of 
Israel who come before Samuel, Samuel’s age, 
which they urge ; and still more, as the occasion 
of their demand, the evil walk of his sons. . We 
can point to the picture exhibited in the later 
period of the judges, when everything, even the 
temporary alliance of individual tribes, appears 
to be in a state of dissolution; we can along 
therewith take into account the pride of Ephraim, 
in whose midst the sanctuary stood, and to whose 
claims of superiority, even over Judah, all the tribes 
were more or less compelled to bow. Nay, even 
in the law (Deut. xvii. 14 sq.), where it refers to 
the future taking possession of Canaan, the future 
development of an Israelitish kingdom is taken 
into view by Jehovah Himself, and the very form 
foreseen in which the demand came to Samuel: 
“‘T will set a king over me, like all the nations 
that are about me.” But although this possible 
desire of the people, because tolerated, is not ex- 
pressly blamed, yet neither the self-derived resolu- 
tion there: ‘‘when thou sayest: I will,” etc., 
nor the pattern: ‘‘like all the nations that are 
about me,” is spoken of approvingly ; nor can 
there be behind the emphatic command: “thou 
shalt in any wise set him to be king over thee 
whom Jehovah thy God shall choose,” anything 
but a presupposed conflict with the kingly autho- 
rity of Jehovah, against which provision must be 
made in the very outset. Accordingly, when 
Jehovah Himself takes into view the earthly 
kingship for Israel, He does so in a way not very 
different from what Christ says in Matt. xix. 
regarding the Mosaic permission of divorce be: 
cause of Israel's hard-heartedness : &a” dpyns 3¢ 9d 
ysyosy odro. But Jehovah is the Physician of 
Israel, who (Num. xxi.) made Moses set the brazen 
serpent on a pole, as a remedy against the bite of 
the fiery serpents. That which expresses to the 
full the sentiment of the people under Samual is 
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also the undisguised : 
with this their réquest before Samuel closes empha- 
tically as its Pa As point. Although to 
Samuel the thing that per$bnally concerned him : 
‘that he may judge us,” which they gave as their 
gbject in the case of the king to be appointed, 
was displeasing, was in his eyes the bad element 
in the request, Jehovah first set the matter be- 
fore him in the light that in His eyes the request 


for the ‘‘ king” (bx) was rather a rejection of 


His reigning over them, and explained to him 
the: ‘‘like all the nations,” in the mouth of the 
elders of the people, by their hereditary disposi- 
tion: ‘‘they forsook Me, and served other gods.” 
Kingly power, such as the heathen nations have 
from early times, is a necessary self-defence of 
polytheism against its own divisive and centri- 
fugal elements in the realm of politics; it is a 
socialistic attempt to arrange a life in commu- 
nity, and that is to unite, both to make the inter- 
nal unity and order strong and powerful externally, 


und to keep them so. For 0, from bn, is 


eierived from: “judging,” as still attested by the 
Syrian signification : ‘‘ to advise,” and also by the 
fact that the kingly power in Israel arose from 
that of the judges: the ruler is he who stands 
over the opposing parties, over the strife, he who 


anites ; very different from whom is Suan, the 
tyrant, yy, the coming to power by the right 


of the strongest. Thus kingly power is from the 
first peculiar to heathenism; and because the 
boundary between the human and the divine is to 
the heathen consciousness a fluctuating one, king- 
ship, especially in connection with the idolatrous 
worship thereof which grew up among the heathen 
nations, comes to be regarded as the contrast 
to the theocratic relations of the monotheistic 
people of Israel. Accordingly, when the people 
of Jehovah ask a king such as all the nations 
have (comp. 1 Sam. viii. 20), this indicates that 
the theocratic consciousness is darkened and weak- 
ened in them; and thus a visible king appears 
necessary to them, because the invisible Ruler 
has, as it were, disappeared from their view. In 
times of religious and moral insensibility, inquiries 
are always directed to the political constitution ; 
not to the state of society, but to the civil arrange- 
ments. And when Israel, forgetting the divine 
national prerogative they had enjoyed since leav- 
ing Egypt, placed themselves on a level with the 
heathen, then they must have looked on them- 
selves with eyes like those of the heathen ; it 
could not but occur to them, that in comparison 
with heathen monarchy they were, as Ziegler 
says, ‘‘a people ea and weakly organized, 
visibly only republican, and therefore easy to be 
overcome by the heathen, whose power was con- 
centrated in monarchy.” Thus Israel’s disease 
in desiring a monarchy ‘‘ like the nations” was, 
that they had become infected by the political 
miasma of the polytheistic spirit of the age. For 
while the first king of Israel, Saul, very soon 
entered on the path of the heathen, the monarchy 
which is in accordance with the law of Israel first 
assumes shape with David, and then chiefly in- 
ternally, and with Solomon, and then almost 
entirely externally. This, too, explains the sig- 
nificance of these two types of kings for the Mes- 
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‘like all the nations ;’| sianicidea. Zieglercalls David: ‘‘the king among 


kings.” ‘‘ He comprehended thoroughly the 
office of a king in a theocracy ; he was the best 
mediator between the people and Jehovah. Be 
cause he was the servant of Jehovah, he was also ~ 
the- lawful king. Through him the kingdom 
became the very best means for attaining to the 
divine purposes.” Comp. Doct. Reflec. 14, etc. on 
ch, xxxiv., and Doct. Reflec. 21 on ch. xxxvii. 
But already with David—so that Solomon’s sink- 
ing down from the greatest external kingly glory 
into the surrounding polytheism, and the after- 
division of the royal power through its being 
broken into two kingdoms, only furnish the foil to 
it—the wider and hiyher future of Israel was 
founded in spirit, namely, as this future should 
be realized in the Messiah. According to the 
flesh, the Coming Oneof Israel is the son of David ; 
according to the spirit of Messianic prophecy, 
David is the historico-personal basis, its personal 
foundation, a thoroughly prophetic personality ; 
as Ziegler says: ‘‘ Partly inasmuch as he is mani- 
festly a rues rov wztAAovros in many phases of his 
character and life, even in the minute particulars, 
—that, like Christ, he began his official career in 
his thirtieth year, and that he went weeping over 
the Kedron, and ascended the Mount of Olives 
with covered head ; but also partly because in his 
psalms he manifests himself a prophet in th+ nar- 
rower sense of the word, a prophet who by his 
psalms really adds new elements of revelation to 
the old, his prophecies entering into the most 
minute details, his Son is the Spirit of his poetry. 
If the people were comprehended in Moses as the 
xeQaan as to the law, we may say of David that 
they are gathered together in him as to the theo- 
cratic kingdom.” Hence these are far-seeing divine 
thoughts, and bearing special reference to the 
Messianic salvation which in 1 Sam. viii. Jehovah 
repeatedly urged upon Samuel, viz. to listen to 
the voice of the people, although the people will 
not at all listen to Samuel’s voice. Not that 
Israel had, as Ziegler supposes, to be set by the 
monarchy on a level with he world in order to 
be preserved in the world,—for it was just the 
monarchy that destroyed its national existence, 
by drawing it into the politics of the great world, 
—but (and this is the sole object in view in the 
law regarding the king in Deut. xvii.) the pos- 
sible conflict with Jehovah’s royal dominion over 
Israel was guarded against by this, that in the 
Israelitish monarchy, especially as represented by 
David personally and by Solomon regally, Jeho- 
vah made His ‘‘ Anointed” for eternity assume 
a preparatory shape, that is, filled the heathen- 
political form of government, which might be 
and still more might become such a contrast to 
the true, the theocratic Israel, with that which is 
the final purpose of God’s dominion over Israel 
(just as already to the patriarchs kings were pro- 
mised as their descendants). Accordingly in 
Deuteronomy also, as the Israelitish kingship 
rises up as on the foundation of the judgeship, so, 
parallel therewith, and in connection with the 
priestly office, the prophetic office rises up as a 
continuation of the revelation by Moses (1995 or 
Tins, Deut. xviii.), in whom, according to Peter, 
was the xvsyen Xporov, And not less a ifi- 
cantly does ‘‘the prince” in Ezekiel sit and eat 
in the gate, through which the glory of Jehovah 
had entered, and which it has Messianically sanc 
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tified. With him Israel appears again as what it 
was, just as the elders of Israel asked from Samuel 
a kin like the nations, to be chief representative 
of Isfael according to its tribal constitution ; he 
who can be styled directly y)iy97,! will be so in 


Messianic consecration and sanctification, so that 
Christian kingship might be symbolized. Umbreit 
observes: ‘“‘ Whereas at first every particular tribe 
had its Nasi, they now are all reunited under a 
single one. Thus an old name, and yet again new 
in its signification.” From this Umbreit infers a 
prince ‘‘clothed with great splendour (?), like 
another Melchizedek, who may combine well the 
rights of the state and of the Church in one spirit,” 
ete. etc. Yetsurely Hivernick is right in tinding 
indicated here the ‘‘true and complete harmony 
of civil and ecclesiastical order in the days of 
the Messiah.” ‘‘ Christ has no vicar ; to no one 
but Himself shall the kingdoms of the world be- 
long; but to pious princes (to princes as they 
ought to be), to lawful magistrates and lords, per- 
tains a prerogative over the faithful, which again 
is a duty and a service” (Cocc.). Comp. what is 
said on this point in the exposition of ch. xlvi. 2. 
[See also Additional Note on p. 417.] 

16. In regard to the priests of Ezekiel’s temple, 
Hengstenberg thinks the prophet ‘‘ wishes to 
draw away the view from the dreary present,—the 
priests without prospect of office, the ruins of the 
priesthood,—and, on the contrary, presents to 
the eye priests in office and honour, in whom the 
Mosaic ordinances are again in full exercise and 
authority ; and next he wishvs to labour for the 
legeneration of the priesthood.” It is only sur- 
prising, when in accordance with Hengstenberg’s 
general view of our chapters the fancy is worked 
on here too by ideas of Mosaic priests, that the 
idea of the high priest is wanting, that this most 
powerful impression is disregarded. But as re- 
gards the removal of the degradation of the pre- 
exile priesthood, the mention of Zadok sets forth 
too prominently for this end just the age of David 
and Solomon. Ezekiel’s priests certainly are Mo- 
saic priests, but the Mosaic priests had a people to 
represent of whom it is said in Ex. xix. 6: ‘‘ Ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation” (at the passover the whole people 
acted as priests) ; so that it is certainly Mosaic, 
although according to the inmost idea of the 
Mosaic law, when the people of the future are in 
Ezekiel specially represented by the priests. But 
it is quite peculiar to Ezekiel, that, in order duly 
to set forth the sanctification of the people by 
the lofty holiness of their priests, the high priest 
appears in certain respects absorbed into the 
priests, and these are represented in a high- 
priestly aspect. As the people are dealt with in 
ch. xliv. 6 sq. for the bad peers set to keep the 
charge of Jehovah’s holy things (ver. 8), so the 
exemplification of priestly instruction of the 
people given in ver. 23 is that of the true priests’ 
teaching to discern the difference between the 
holy and the profane, the unclean and the clean : 


1 It will each time be a more definite person, but that 
does not determine who it will be: only this perhaps is im- 
plied, that each nation may retain what is natural to it, 
what accords,with its special character and historic develop- 
ment. The Bible dictates neither a church constitution 
por a state constitution; but in Ezekiel there is symbolized 
what in every constitution, in itself human, ought to be the 


abiding, the higher: the humanly highest one (rw) 
eits and eats in the east gate of the Highest, of Jehovah. 
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the high-priestly sanctity of the priests is to serve 
for a high-priestly sanctification of the people; 
the high-priestly idea is to become a national 
reality, just as the aggregate of these Old Testa- 
ment letters (for wh#h comp. Zech. vi.) is the 
fulfilling word of the ‘‘ body of Christ” as the 
Church. For the figure of Zadok, the typical 
high priest, taken from the very specially Ares 
sidhically-typical age of David and Solomon, 
corresponds to only such a Messianic prospect. 
Zadok’s sons are called the true priests of the 
people, just as the true Shepherd of the people 
(ch. xxxiv. and xxxvii.) is a descendant of David. 
And here we have a parallel exactly similar to 
that of Jer. xxxiii., where the continuance of the 
Levitical priesthood is guaranteed in like manner 
as the continuance of the race of David, and 
similarly as to the increase of both,—in which 
respect there shall, according to Isa. Ixvi., be 
taken of the Gentiles for priests and for Levites ; 
and so in this way the position of priests among 
the Gentiles, promised to Israel in Isa. ]xi., fulfils 
itself as a universal priestly position. Héver- 
nick makes a ‘‘ special” blessing for the priest- 
hood be connected with the ‘‘ general blessing 
of the theocracy,” inasmuch as “‘ not its hitherte 
meagre (?) form,” but the priestly office, ‘‘as a 
faithful expression of the idea inherent in it, will 
be established in perpetuity ;” and he compares 
Mal. iii. 3: ‘‘A new priesthood, made anew by 
the power of the Lord, arises on the soil of the 
Old Testament priesthood in the new theocracy ;” 
just as Ezekiel’s main concern is ‘‘the priestly 
office in general,” so also the idea ‘‘ of a really 
spiritual priesthood” comes to light in his writ- 
ings, etc. When Hengstenberg compares Ps. 
xxiv. for the reformation of the priesthood, we 
observe that the ‘‘demands on His people,” 
spoken of there ‘‘ from the coming of the Lord 
of glory,” are no specially priestly demands, but 
are addressed to the whole house of Israel ; and 
the same is really the case with Isa. xl., which he 
also cites. The Messianic references of the priest- 
hood of the sons of Zadok, whereby (neither by 
Zadok personally, nor by Samuel) the prophetic 
word spoken to Eli (1 Sam. ii. 27 sq.) is fulfilled, 
is not only maintained by the Fathers, but also 
by Keil ;! comp. on 1 Sam. ii. 35sq. The Berle- 
burg Bible observes: ‘‘ Asin the person of Solo- 
mon the Spirit of prophecy pointed to the true 
and anointed Solomon, so also in this priest it 
points to the great High Priest, Jesus Christ.’ 
Hengst. remains ‘‘ quite on the ordinary priestly 
ground ; the prospect into the New Testament 
relations remains completely closed.”” According 
to him, the prophet has to do only with what 
is ‘‘to be accomplished after brief delay,” ete. 
On the other hand, Umbreit says : ‘‘ The priest- 
hood is quite in accordance with the transforma- 
tion of the house of God. The old class of 
mediators between Jehovah and His people, con- 
secrated by descent, has disappeared, and we no 
more find the high priest than we find the ark of 
the covenant. Instead of the Levites, who, to- 
gether with the people, have to bear the guilt of 
the profanation of the covenant, there have come 
now only the inwardly worthy, the sons of Zadok, 
who should fulfil their significant name by main- 


1 “The final fulfilment comes with Christ and His king- 
dom; accordingly, the Lord’s Anointed, before whom the 
approved priest shall alway walk, is not Solomon, but David 
ale ’s Son, whose lagdou shall endure for ever” 
Je 
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taining fidelity in this ideal sense; and the 
supreme enhanced law of the new priesthood is 
the maintaining of inward purity from every out- 
ward stain, ete. Their outward support is the 
holy gift of Jehovah, so that they can say with 
the godly man in Ps, xvi.: ‘Jehovah is my por- 
tion and my cup ; my lot has fallen to me in 
pleasant places’ (ver. 5 sq.).” [Comp. Additional 
Note at pp. 419, 420. ] : 

17. The temple building, with its sacred archi- 
tecture on the basis of the first tabernacle, as 
Solomon’s temple most richly displays it, sym- 
bolizes essentially the same as that which in the 
priesthood of the temple of Ezekiel’s vision is 
illustrated liturgically by the ministrations in 
this temple. For the accomplished dwelling of 
the Holy One in Israel proclaims His people to 
be a sanctified, and therefore a holy people. 
These are the worshippers that the Father desires 
(John iv.), a kingdom of priests, or a royal 
priesthood (1 Pet. ii.); just as the ‘‘ prince,” re- 
presenting the people civilly and politically, fulfils 
his idea in King-Messiah ; while the priests, the 
‘“sons of Zadok,” represent them ecclesiastically 
and spiritually. This is the purpose and consti- 
tution of Israel, the people of God. What the 
temple is ‘‘in spirit,” the representation by the 
priesthood of the new temple gives ‘‘in truth,” 
that is, in faithfulness and trueness of life. In 
the former, everything is most holy ; in the latter, 
all are high-priestly. But in Christ the idea to 
be represented is realized in so much the more 
priestly a manner, because we have here the com- 
munity of the Lord, the xupaxov, where, in the 
case of Israel, was the congregation of the people, 


the psy, the bmp. We might, moreover, find 


some difficulty in reconciling the omissions, and 
also the occasional so pregnant additions and 
stricter definitions taken from the idea of the 
law, in the ordinances regarding the priesthood, 
with what Hengst. maintains, namely, that 
the aim is, ‘“‘by a few well-chosen strokes, to 
bring out the thought of the restoration of the 
Mosaic priesthood in its customs and its rights,” 
while it has been so easy for the exposition (which 
comp.) to show the prominence given throughout 
to the priestliness and sanctity of the priests’ 
office and the priestly order with reference to the 
people to be represented. As, moreover, the 
prince is, in ch. xliv., advanced to a privileged 
relation to the sanctuary (comp. ch. xlv- 13 sq.), 
so along with teaching, instruction, especially 


in holiness (ond wap P32) and sanctification 
Cinad NDOb7} 3, ch. xliv. 23), the settlement 


of disputes by the judgment of God, the esta- 
blishing of righteousness (as is perhaps indicated 
in the name ‘‘ Zadok”’), is specified in ver, 24 
among the official duties of the priests. The 
prince eats in the east gate in the enjoyment 
of peace; the priests have always to restore 
peace. 

18. As, on the one hand, the burnt-offering is 
the predominant note in this temple-system of 
the future, so, on the other, in ch. xlv. ‘obla- 
tion” is said in reference to the whole land. It 
is the same idea of devotion to Jehovah which is 
expressed by both,—the national life consecrated 
to the Lord in fellowship with Him (comp. the 
sacrificial feasts, in the east gate, of the prince 
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of this people), Israel’s state of grace. ‘he dis 
quisition on the oblation of holiness, etc., preli- 
minary to ch. xlvii. and xlviii., and for which ch, 
xliv. 28 sq. furnishes the occasion, is significant 
from the very fact of being thus occasioned. For 
where priests and Levites are taken account of 
expressly according to their ministry in relation 
to Jehovah (ch. xlv.), there the whole house of 
Israel (ver. 6), and the prince in particular, with 
their portions of land, appear in the light of 
sacred property belonging to Jehovah, and also as 
His servants, who, while His more peculiar ser- 
vants, the priests, are to see to holiness and sanc- 
tification, have to endeavour after judgment and 
righteousness. In this way the new nationality 
dedicated to the Lord (chiefly by the burnt- 
offering, and symbolized by the ‘‘ oblation”’) has 
to exhibit itself in civil, social, and secular life. 
It is actually a new nationality in relation to 
land and people ; but, considered by itself, and 
apart from ch. xliv. 28 sq., it appears to meat 
the division of the land, and especially th 
‘‘oblation.” Spring has come, yea, the fields 
are now already white for the harvest (John iv. ). 
The ‘‘oblation of holiness” announces itself as 
the commencement of the future harvest. Ewa.p : 
‘‘The holy portion, which is previously taken 
from the rest of the land (like the tithes from the 
fruits of the field), and set apart for its own spe- 
cial purpose, is here very expressively mentioned 
in the outset, and with manifest reference to the 
now completed description of the temple (ver. 2; 
comp. ch. xlii. 20) ; while the prophet evidently 
hastens more quickly over the portions connected 
therewith of the common Levites and the city of 
Jerusalem, in order to come to the portion and 
duties of the prince,” ete. 

19. Hiavernick says on ch. xly.: ‘‘ After the 
description of a so newly reviving order of things 
in church matters, it appears as a matter of course 
that the land itself must be treated as a new land, 
and stand in need of a new special division. This 
division stands in a converse relation to that 
under Joshua. While at that time the people 
before all, each particular tribe, receive their por- 
tion, and not until afterwards was a fixed seat in 
the land assigned to Jehovah, here Jehovah first 
of all receives a holy gift, which is presented to 
Him. A portion of land is separated for the sanc- 
tuary and the priests, and one of equal size for the 
Levites. The new temple is moreover kept sepa- 
rate by a kind of suburb, in order to point out its 
special holiness.” 

20. The design of the Mosaic regulation, ac- 
cording to which priests and Levites, especially 
the latter, were to dwell dispersed among all the 
tribes, whereby the curse formerly uttered with 
respect to Levi by Jacob in his blessing of the 
patriarchs (Gen. xlix.) became fulfilled as a bless- 
ing for Levi and for all Israel, was to settle the 
tribe among Israel in accordance with its calling. 
Bihr says: ‘‘ If the Levites were to preserve the law 
and word of God, and thereby spread religiousknow- 
ledge, promote religious life, pronounce judicial 
decisions in accordance therewith, etc., then it was 
not only suitable, but necessary, that they should 
not all dwell in one place, in one district. Their 
dwelling dispersed reminded them to spread the 
light of the fear of God and piety among the whole 
people, to give preference to no tribe, and te 
neglect none.” On this we observe, that it is 
certairly not to pe looked on as an abolition of 
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the Mosaic ordinance that in Ezekiel priests and 
Levites are all concentrated in one place,—the 
negation of the former would necessarily have to be 
formally announced,—tut the fulfilment simply 
comes in place of the formerarrangement, inasmuch 
as the end proposed by that arrangement and regu- 
lation is present with and in the future Church. 
Hengst. thinks the relation of the priests and 
Levites to the sanctuary is meant to be made 
clear by their concentration in its neighbourhood. 
But already before this the cities of the priests 
at least were to be found in those tribal districts 
which lay nearest to the place of worship. The 
idea from which the grouping of the priests and 
Levites around the sanctuary has to be under- 
stood is rather what Jeremiah predicts : that they 
shall no more teach every man his brother, etc., 
that from the least to the greatest they all shall 
know Jehovah (ch. xxxi. 34). The aim of divid- 
ing Levi among all the tribes, viz. to care for, 
preserve, and spread abroad everywhere the law 
and the testimony, is thus attained. The people 
of the future will be such that their liturgical 
representation and the dwelling of their priests 
and Levites in the neighbourhood of the temple 
suffice ; and besides, this significantly brings out 
the thought that Levi, this election from the elect 
people, is a ‘‘ people of God in the people of God” 
(BAHR). For, what was designed by the appointed 
cities, in which we already see them collected while 
they were dispersed among all the tribes, is fully 
accomplished in the land of the priests and the 
Levites (ch. xlv.); and if Bahr’s interpretation 
of the number of the 48 cities of the priests and 
Levites as referring to the sanctuary (Symb. d. 
mos. Kult. ii. p, 51) needed confirmation, it 
might have it here, where what this interpreta- 
tion makes of Levi’s dwelling in the midst of Israel 
is expressly stated of the dwelling-place of the 
priestly Levites: ‘‘a holy place for the sanctu- 
ary’ (ver. 4). Accordingly it is with this diversity 
as respects the Mosaic law, which Philippson calls 
**the real” diversity, exactly as Christ says in 
Matt. v.: ‘“‘I am come not to destroy (xaradvcai), 
but to fulfil,” and that: ‘‘ not one jot or one tittle 
shall pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” 

21. The sanctuary, the land of the priests and 
Levites, and the prince’s portion, form almost the 
centre of the land. The city does not include 
the sanctuary, but is situated beside it, also in 
the midst of the land. ‘No jealousy about the 
possession of them can any longer separate the 
tribes” (Hav.). ‘* This whole district,” says Bun- 
sen, ‘‘is not to liein the territory of a single tribe, 
which might thereby appear privileged, but, as 
accords with its sanctity, is separated from the 
tribal territories. In other words, the union- 
authority of the confederacy is to have a special 
seat for manifesting its activity. No wiser 
political idea could be devised. Hence Jeru- 
salem still remains Jerusalem, but it no longer 
belongs to Benjamin.” The central sanctuary 
is that which unifies also the tribes of Israel, 
Just as the priesthood, royalty, and public property 
grouped around it give local expression to the 
unity and oneness of the whole. Instead of the 
“* violence -inflicting and heaven-assailing tower 
of Bakel” (NETELER), ‘‘ the tabernacle of Shem ” 
has be2ome ‘‘a divine sanctuary,” which then no 
longer symbolizes solely Jehovah’s dwelling in 
israel, but is at the same time a type for man- 
kind in general of His tabernacle with men (Rev. 
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xxi. 3), and of their being united to and under 
Him. Comp.the Doct. Refiec. on ch. xlvii., xviii. 
. 22. Chiliasm—and this is conseivable of the 
Jewish Chiliasm, whereas such a final Judaism 
cannot but prove injurious to modern Christian 
Chiliasm (Gal. iii. 8)—forgets, while studying 
these closing chapters of our prophet, the begin- 
ning of his prophecy, the cosmic character of ch. 
i., which relates to creation generally, and on which 
the whole book is based. Rut indeed if was 
‘Iopend in Rom. xi. is the people, z.e. Israel after 
the flesh, then it is only logically consistent to 
interpret the requickening in ch. xxxvii. as a 
bodily resurrection of all dead Jews. Those who 
are raised become by this fact, or as at one stroke, 
converted to Christ; those who are~—alive are 
Christians already, or will become so in conse- 
quence of this ; and this whole Israel returns to 
Palestine, and forms in a transformed state, as 
it is already marked out for being by this awaken- 
ing, the focus of the ‘‘ millennial kingdom” for 
fresh salvation to all nations. It is illogical to 
wish to pick out one piece here, and to under- 
stand another merely spiritually; but he wk: 
here says A must also say B. Whether the con 
verted Jews are to live in their own land, ‘‘ under 
kings of the house of David, as a people who are 
to be preserved and finally also converted,” as 
Kliefoth allows to be the doctrine of Scripture, or 
whether King David will then return and rule 
over Israel in glory, is rather an antiquarian than 
a theological question. Scripture teaches none of 
these fancies ; nor does it speak of a kingdom of 
glory in the earthly Jerusalem, in which the 
Gentile Church is to be joined to Israel under the 
dominion of the then reappeared Christ-Messiah 
(as Baumgarten). According to the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, it has been the 
destination of Israel, as the people separated from 
all nations from the time of their first fathers, to 
be a blessing to mankind. And the more its 
national theocracy expanded itself to universal 
Christocracy, which comprehended also the Gen- 
tiles under the blessing of the Messiah, the more 
evidently there becomes exhibited in Israel, with 
its ecclesiastical and political forms, the preforma- 
tion of an Israel which wholly is what Israel 
exhibits only in type,—a people of God that com- 
prehends the redeemed, the saints of all mankind ; 
in which accordingly, as to its worship, and as to 
its nationality in general, traced back to its 
original idea, and also viewed with respect to its 
future realization, the whole and (what is specially 
emphasized) every part always exhibits holiness 
and sanctification, the service of the holy God 
in spirit and in truth (Ps. xxii. 28 [27] sq., xlvii. 
10 [9], cit. 16 [15] sq.; Isa. xxvi. 2, li, Ix.; 
Luke i. 17; Rom. ix. 24 sq.; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Tit. 
ii, 145 1 Pet. ii. 5 sq., 9, 10, etc.). Nation and 
nationality are historical and hence perishable 
colourings of the idea of mankind, which have 
entirely faded since the eternal idea of Israel has 
been fulfilled in Christ, in whom there is neither 
Jew nor Greek (Gal. iii.), but man, the new man 
(Eph. ii.) i» Ssxasoovvn xa. dorornrs rns aandesms. 
What could be fulfilled according to the letter— 
which, however, is the expression borne by the 
spirit of fulfilment—has been fulfilled in the 
people of Israel by their rising and revival from 
the graves of the exile, by their return thenge- . 
forth to Canaan under Judah as ‘‘ Jews, : by the 
period of the Maccabees, certainly in historical 
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prelude only to the ideal, the entire, true fulfil. 
ment of the spirit-letter in the kingdom of God 
through Christ ; according to which fulfilment the 
elect people are the people of the elect from all 
mankind, and the Jewish people now nether 
exist as a people, nor have a future such as Klie- 
foth would assign to them, namely, to be ‘‘ holy 
in the same way that every Christianized nation (!) 
now is,” for i@4acs ix’ airovs 4 opyn sis rédos 
(1 Thess. ii. 16), For the Church of God in 
Christ, so far as it belongs to this world, the 
cepresentation of its spiritual life in a service of 
atoning sacrifices and cleansings, as here in Eze- 
kiel, can be no antithesis ; for still, according to 
Heb. xii., the sdrsporaros dwaptix has to be laid 
aside, and (James iii. 2) ToAAL Trasopey aMuvTEs 
(comp. Ezek. xlv. 20). But to Ezekiel no other 
representation of the future could be given than 
in types of the sacred past of Israel—as of its law, 
so of the Davidic royalty and of Canaan as the 
land of promise. ‘‘ But however prominent,” 
observes Keil, ‘‘is the Old Testament clothing of 
the Messianic prophecy in Ezekiel, yet even in 
this guise lineaments are found by which we 
recognise that the Israelitisl-theocratic guise is 
only the drapery in which is concealed the New 
Testament form of the kingdom of God ;” and he 
very justly refers to 1 Pet. i. 10 sq., while he 
farther says: ‘‘ Even although the prophets, in 
their uninspired meditations on what they had 
prophesied as moved by the Holy Ghost, may 
not have known the typical signification of their 
own utterances, yet we who live in the times of 
fulfilment, and know not only the beginning in 
the appearing of our Lord, etc., but a considerable 
course of the fulfilment too in the eighteen hun- 
dred years’ spread of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, have not so much to inquire after what the 
Old Testament prophets thought in their search- 
ing into the prophecies with which they were in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost,—if these thoughts of 
theirs could be in any way ascertained,—but we 
have to inquire, in the light of the present mea- 
sure of fulfilment (comp. 2 Pet. i. 19), what the 
Spirit of Christ, which enabled the prophets to 
behold and prophesy the future of His kingdom 
in figures of the Old Testament kingdom of 
God, has announced and revealed to us by these 
figures.” Apart from the occasional references of 
Ezekiel’s representation to paradise, to the first 
creation (comp. on ch. xxxvi. 35, xvi. 53), to 
which there is a return in Christ through God’s 
new creation, the whole handling of the Mosaic 
law in Ezekiel, of its forms of worship as hiero- 
glyphs of the future to be prophesied of the true 
srael, can be understood only from the point of 
view of a transmutation of the law into its fulfil- 
ment, 


HOMILETIO HINTS 
On Ch. xl. 


_ Ver. 1 sq. Jerome, despairing of the possibi- 
lity, and especially of his own ability, to expound 
these chapters of Ezekiel, wished to break off and 
finish his commentary here. Only the urgency 
and importunity of friends urged him to con- 
tinue ; but every instant he acknowledges his in- 
ability, etc.—‘‘ The commencement and close, 
the cherubim and the new temple, are what 
every one first thinks of when Ezekiel’s name is 
mentioned” (HrENest.).—The vision of the 
temple, as regards the. date given, a trilogy of 
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thoughts: from judgment to mercy, from prison 
to freedom, from the world to Christ and into the 
community of God.—‘‘ Under the material pro- 
mises of God are concealed spiritual ones ; take 
that to heart in these chapters too, therefore, 
sursum corda”’ (STARCK).—‘‘ God raises up His 
own in their misery by His comfort, and keeps 
them through the hope of things to come in faith 
and patience. When there is no prospect of de- 
liverance, when no help, no refuge appears, then 
the Lord is present with His comfort” (HAFEN- 
REFFER).—‘*‘ When it seems that all will be over 
with the Church of God, then God thinks of its 
maintenance and amelioration’? (STARKE).—‘‘ To 
human eyes Canaan was lost for Israel, to human 
eyes Jerusalem lay in the dust; but the prophet 
sees it again far more glorious, Such seeing 
again is, however, trulys given by God in the 
Spirit. Land and city and temple had been lost 
through the sins of the people ; yet Israel must 
remain and fulfil its eternal purpose for the glory 
of God. God makes it even already in this pro- 
phet and in all like-minded bloom forth only the 
more gloriously, so that neither the sins of the 
people nor the power of its enemies can put an 
end to Israel. A fairer and loftier Jerusalem and 
temple must be still in store for Israel, which 
the prophet represents entirely by figures taken 
from the old land, the old royal seat, and the 
old temple. Yet he does not merely make the 
old be renewed ; everything becomes quite dif- 
ferent, in order to indicate that the kingdom of 
God will, in its completion, present a quite 
different figure” (DizpricH).—‘‘ The word of 
God, too, counts the years and months and 
days of our distress, to make us understand that 
it is not unknown to God how long we have 
borne the yoke of the cross and the oppression of 
tyrants ” (STaRCK).—‘‘ Ezekiel was already five 
and twenty years in a foreign land. We must be 
prepared and purified in many ways by God's 
Spirit before we can rightly understand the con- 
solations of God; and one grows in God when 
one learns, under present sufferings, to see more 
and more of the eternal comfort” (DIEDRICH).— 
“It is manifest that this vision ought to have 
comforted the Israelites,—that they who neither 
had nor saw a temple were meanwhile to busy 
themselves with considering this temple, and te 
study what such a vision might denote” (Coce.) 
—‘‘In the selfsame day the hand of Jehovah 
was upon me: in this is verified anew the name 
of the prophet. God is strong ; for in Him as in 
all others flesh and blood ery out : Gone is gone, 
lost is lost” (HENGsT.). 

Ver. 2. ‘Give me eyes to see the glorious 
grace of Thy kingdom; give me strength to 
go even into the sanctuary!” (LamMPr.)—‘‘ The 
prophet’s visions are not deceptive dreams, but 
true, divine inspirations, Jer. xxvi. 12” (Or.).— 
‘* The land of Israel is the hieroglyph of the in- 
heritance which God will give to His people from 
the whole world, which in contrast thereto is 
called the sea or the wilderness ” (Coce.).—‘* The 
Church of God is the city set upon a hill, Matt, 
v. 14” (Tt. Brs.).—How different was it in 
Matt. iv., when the tempter took Jesus to an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and showed Him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them!— 
‘Through Christ we come even here in the 
kingdom of grace to the mount of God, tn the 
heavenly Jerusalem, but the trne e :trance still 
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awaits us in the kingdom of glory, Heb. xii. 22” 
(STARKE).—In the world, ne yet high above the 
world ; yea, the kingdom of the Anointed One is 
not of this world, and our citizenship is in 
heaven (Phil. iii. 20) ; and they who live by faith 
of the Son of God seek the things that are above 
(Col. iii.). The very high mountain points to 
the ayn height.—On Mount Zion stands (Rev. 
xiv.) the Lamb, with His hundred and forty and 
four thousand.—‘‘ The high mountain is Christ, 
on whom the Church is founded” (GrEcoRy).— 
**The very high mountain is Mount Zion ; uot, 
however, in its present form, the state of humi- 
liation, but in glorious exaltation. The high 
place already existed in the days before the de- 
struction of the temple, Ps. xlviil. 3 [2], lxviii. 17 
[16]. It now returns. The new exaltation took 
its beginning in the return from the exile, and 
found its completion in the coming of Christ 
(ch. xvii. 22, 23)” (Hmnest.).—This is indeed a 
place to sit down in and meditate. Jerusalem in 
the Old Covenant, the Jerusalem which is the 
Christian Church, and the Jerusalem above,— 
what a theme for contemplation throughout time 
and eternity !—The repose in the contemplation 
of human and divine things.—Jerusalem a Sab- 
batic place in the working days of the world’s 
history.—Ver. 3. ‘‘Christ is indeed the foundation 
and corner-stone of His Church; but He is also 
the Builder, who has laid the foundation and 
brings the building erected thereon always more 
and more to perfection, Matt. xvi. 18” (STARKE). 
—‘The brass signifies holiness and purity, also 
life and permanent strength” (Cocc.).—‘‘ He 
gives the holy and eternal temple, in which will 
be unchangeable repose” ((icoLAMPADIUS).— 
** Heis the strong and invincible Hero” (STARCR). 
—‘‘The serpent in the wilderness, too, was 
brazen ; and Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever” (LUTHER).—‘‘In the Church 
everything must be ordered and judged by the 
tule of the divine word, Acts xvii. 11 ” (STARKE). 
—The harmony of the kingdom of God.—‘‘ In 
the Church everything should be done decently 
and in order (1 Cor. xiv. 40) ; in it there is to 
be no confused teaching cr dissolute life” 
(StaRcK).—‘‘ Let every man examine himself by 

is m ing-rod, how far he has advanced” 
(GrEGoRY).—‘‘ Here applies what Plato wrote on 
his school : Let no one enter who is ignorant of 
geometry” (HAFENREFFER).—‘‘ Every believer 
ought to measure the temple of God and its 
magnitude, towers and palaces, and distinguish 
it from that which is not God’s house, Ps. xlviii. 
18, 14 [12, 138]” (Coco.).—‘‘ Elsewhere also 
Christ stands at the door and calls, invites in, 
shows the way, and opens the entrance to the 
one and into the inner sanctuary” (BERL. 

IB. ). 

Ve. 4, ‘Christ by His Spirit speaks with us 
as man with man” (Cocc.).—‘‘ There has been a 
difference of opinion among teachers regarding 
the signification of this temple, altar, city, and 
territory. But the opinion to be rejected above 
all is that of the Jews and men like them, who 
think that it is to be the third temple, which 
must be built by their coming Messiah, and in 
their vain and foolish hope boast much of its 
great glory, and do not see, blinded and dull 
people that they are, that the text will not bear 
such dreams as theirs. Therefore this building 
of Ezekiel’s is not to be understood of a new 
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material building, but, like the chariot at the 
beginning, and also the building at the end, is 
nothing else than the kingdom of Christ, the 
holy Church of Christendom here on earth even 
to the last day. But how all the parts are to be 
properly interpreted and placed, that we will 
defer until that life in which we shall see the 
whole building prepared and ready. Now, while 
it is still in process of building, and much stone 
and wood belonging thereto are not yet born, not 
to speak of their being squared, we cannot see it 
all; it is enough for us to know that it is God's 
house and His own building wherein we all are” 
(LuTHER).—The thing is to see and hear exactly 
and lay to heart what serves for our peace ; and 
this Israel has not done (Luke xix, 42).—‘‘ But 
all Israel must know its eternal calling ; and if 
God gives special revelation to particular pro- 
phets, that revelation must accrue to the good of 
all” (DrEpRICH).—Although it 7s a mystery, it 
ought not to remain a mystery.—But what Israel 
was contemplated in this? Certainly not that 
which is called Israel after the flesh, but the 
spiritual, true Israel. The former built not after 
the pattern ; the latter still continues to build 
itself in this temple. / 

Ver. 5. ‘*To learn to understand the arrange- 
ment, the holy building, begin with the most 
distant things. We must not despise even those 
who stand employed at the threshold. The will, 
not the ability, is pleasing to God. Beware, 
therefore, of despising those who are still en- 
gaged in laying the foundations, and give only 
distant hope of life,” etc. (Cicon.) — ‘* The 
boundary of the wall had a twofold signification. 
To the community it was a warning not to ap- 
proach the sanctuary with unrenewed hearts (Ps. 
xv.). With respect to God, it was a pledge that 
He would eventually separate His Church from 
the world. Because the people of God had 
neglected the admonition contained in the bound- 
ary, the boundary was as a righteous punish- 
ment destroyed also in the latter respect. Dese- 
eration as punishment followed desecration as 
guilt. In the broken-down wall of the smitten 
city was typified the abandoning of the people of 
God to the world. That this relation will in the 
future take another shape, that God will again 
raise up His reformed people to be an inde- 
pendent power, is typified by the erection of the 
new wall, which is in this respect an embodiment 
of God’s protection and grace, that are to be im- 
parted to the covenant-people renewed in spirit” 
(Henest.).—‘‘The Church has a triple wall: 
God as protection, the angels as guardians, and 
believers, in other words their prayers” (2 
Lapipg).—‘‘ God has indeed broken down by 
the death of Christ the wall of separation which 
was in the Old Testament between Jew and 
Gentile, yet He makes in the New Testament 
an invariable distinction between believers and 
unbelievers, Eph. ii. 14” (STarKE).—‘“‘If even 
among men the king’s measure is larger than the 
ordinary one, not so much because kings require 
a more abundant measure, as because a 
should replenish their subjects with all munif- 
cence, why should not God’s measure overflow 
with grace, truth, and power?” (Cocc.)—Ths 
larger measure of the sanctuary : (1) from the lcve 
wherewith God loves us; (2) according to the 
love wherewith we ought in return to love God 
in the brethren.—‘‘One should be more liberai 
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for the advancement of God’s service than for 
other and worldly things, Gal. vi. 9” (O.).—“‘ The 
breadth of the Church points to love, for nothing 
is broader ; the height embraces the contempla- 
tion and knowledge, which alway ascend higher”’ 
(GREGORY). ; 
Ver. 6. ‘* How beautifully is everything mea- 
sured and arranged in the community of the 
Lord by the eternal counsel of God! This is 
done by the wisdom of the great Founder and 
Master-builder (Eph. iii. 10, 11, iv. 12); which 
prepares by the measuring-rod of the gospel (Gal. 
vi. 16; Phil. iii. 16) living stones for the build- 
ing of the Church, that it may become a habita- 
tion of God in the Spirit (1 Pet. ii. 5)” (Tus. 
Brs.).—‘‘ When believers enter, they have (1) a 
Guide with them into all truth; (2) without 
Him they can do nothing ; (3) progress is made 
toward full knowledge of God and Christ,” etc. 
(Coco.)—‘‘ We ought to increase and grow, as 
in age, so in wisdom and grace, Luke ii. 52” 
(Starck).—‘‘ Christ is the dayspring from on 
high, who for us has opened the way for the 
rising of the light” (GRrEGoRY).—The east gate 
as model and pattern gate in its homiletic signi- 
ficance ; évery sermon ought to lead to the 
Father through Christ.—‘‘In order to educate 
us by His Spirit, Christ undertook freely in our 
name this labour here, in that He became man 
for us, and ascended to the Father through suffer- 
ing. Those also ascend these steps who will not, 
staying outside, give themselves up to lusts, but, 
wiser than the foolish multitude, attach them- 
selves to God’s people” (Ccot.).—‘‘ One must 
not so thoughtlessly imagine that only a single 
leap is required to come into heaven, but con- 
stant ascent is requisite and necessary in order to 
seek after the things that are above, Col. iii.” 
(Bert. Brp.)—Ver. 7. ‘‘In the Lord’s house 
are many mansions, according to the distinction 
of offices and gifts; each mansion, however, 
serves to ornament the house, John xiv. 2” 
(Tus. Brs.).—‘‘ Since there are many mansions 
in the Lord’s temple, there is certainly still room 
there. Let no one wantonly exclude himself 
therefrom, Acts xiii, 46” (STARKE).—The mani- 
fold positions and ministrations, and hence the 
manifold occupations in the kingdom of God.— 
“The thresholds show that entrance and exit are 
alike; as the beginning, so the end: he who 
begins well shall and will end well” (Srarcx). 
—Ver. 8 sq. Behold, a wall round about ; thou 
shalt not dream of overleaping it, or esteem it as 
non-existent ; those whom God chose for Himself 
went out from the world, and are not of the 
world. There are also gates through which we 
have to enter in; but the way for mankind to 
God is through the one door, which is and con- 
tinues to be Christ. Finally, the charge of the 
house for goings in and out is committed to the 
Spirit of Truth. No one shall enter in through 
the gate by lying and hypocrisy, and without 
the seal of the Spirit no one shall go out of the 
sanctuary into the world or pass over to eternity. 
—We first ascend the mountain on which the 
sanctuary is situated ; next we must go up through 
the gate ; and then we have before us the most 
holy place, namely, the manifestly revealed heart 
of the Father, with its blessed thoughts of peace. 
—‘‘As he who no longer remains without is 
sheltered from the storms which rage there, so 
the Christian is not driven about by any wind. 
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The poreh reminds us of the peace and repose 
connetted with the consciousness of the grace of 
God ” (cot. ).—‘‘ Truly, they who are preparing 
for the holy office of the ministry are measured 
in many ways, and they should still farther test 
themselves by the measure of the sanctuary 
(Starck).—‘‘O soul, when so many depths, 
breadths, and heights of knowledge come before 
thee in the commencement of thy Christian 
course, let not that discourage thee! Christ 
gives thee the Holy Spirit, who will by degrees 
teach thee all things, John xiv. 26” (STARKE).— 
Ver. 12. Ministers of the Church should be pro- 
tected against being too much pressed upon, 
for they are still but men. There is, however, 
a professedly pious impertinence, which ad- 
dresses them as if their bones were iron and 
brass ; e.g., ‘The Lord is able to strengthen 
you,” and the like. The Lord has in Ezekiel set 
a fence around the chambers of the keepers of 
the gate.—‘‘ We ought to avoid a brother who 
walks disorderly” (StaRck).—Ver. 13 sq. ‘‘ Thus 
those who are in this way are walled around, 
covered, and protected on all sides; so that 
nothing can befall them in Him who is the Door 
and the Way, but everything leads forward to 
the sanctuary when we walk in Christ Jesus” 
(Coco.).—Ver. 16. ‘* In the Church of God dark- 
ness has no place, but the light of truth and 
faith shines everywhere; yea, believers them- 
selves are a light in the Lord, whose works shine 
before men, Matt. v.” (SrarcK.)—‘‘ Teachers 
and preachers ought to have a fuller knowledge 
of the divine mysteries than others, 1 Tim. iii. 9” 
(O.).—‘* They who walk in the ways of the Lord 
have the true, cheerful, and clear light ; while 
the natural soul is a gateway without windows” 
(SrarcK).—‘‘ What is signified by the palms is 
already fulfilled in the essential nature of be- 
lievers, and will be so in particular in Christ’s 
glorious kingdom (Ps. xcii. 13 [12] sq.), when 
they shall sing of victory in the tabernacles of 
the righteous (Ps. cxviii.), with palms in their 
hands, Rey. vii. 9” (BRL. Bis.). 

Ver. 17 sq. ‘‘In the Church of God provision 
is also made for satisfying the need of spiritual 
fellowship on the part of those who are like- 
minded, and no one requires for this reason to 
wander about outside the wall in this or that 
sect, hole-and-corner conventicle, or society for 
any object whatever. Notice the ‘apartments’ 
here, and how Christ hallows them (Matt. 
xviii. 20), and comp. Zech. iii. 10” (Cocc.).— 
‘‘Those who are employed in God’s house ought 
to keep even their feet clean, for holiness is 
the ornament of His house” (SraRck).—Ver. 
20 sq. ‘‘ By the diversity of the gates you 
may recognise the diversity of those who enter” 
(cot. ).—‘‘The way to the sanctuary has been 
opened to the nations of the north also” (STaRKE). 
—‘‘As in our cathedrals every part tells something 
to the deeper-seeing connoisseur, so this is still 
more the case in Ezekiel’s temple” (RicHTER).— 
“‘ Everything here is in harmony and mutual cor- 
respondence, like the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, Moses and Christ, the prophets and the 
apostles” (STARCK).—Ver. 28 sq. ‘The courts 
are separated, for the covenant of Abraham is one 
thing, the covenant of Moses another, and the 
covenant of Christ still another. Yet they only 
mutually confirm one another. For are not the 
contents of the covenant the promises of God, 
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who graciously forgives sin? One court, how- 
ever, is nearer than another to the sanctuary. 
Walkest thou unhindered in the court of the 
priests, busied with spiritual sacrifices; then 
thank the Lord and extend meanwhile the hand 
to others, that by thy support they may over- 
come difficulties” (CEcon.).—‘‘The inward and 
the outward measure must correspond perfectly 
in Christians” (STARKE).—Ver. 81. ‘So 2 Pet. 
i. 5-7 enumerates eight virtues” (Bert. BrB.).— 
Ver, 38 sq. ‘This signifies that our heart may 
remain unclean, even when we give our bodies to 
be burned for the glory of God. The constant 
laortification of the tlesh must ground itself on 
Christ, otherwise we will lose courage,” ete. 
(@cou.) — ‘The believing soul presents its 
heart, as one sets a table, on which Christ as 
sacrifice is beheld, for faith lays hold of this 
aluue” (STARCK).—Ver. 44 sq. “A place in the 
house of God is justly due to them who sing the 
praise of God in spiritual and heavenly songs, 
which contribute so powerfully to spiritual edi- 
fication” (Tés. Brs.).—‘‘ The spiritual songs of 
them who rejoice in the Lord, because they have 
been enabled to come to the altar and stand be- 
fore God, form part of the spiritual sacrifice” 
(@icon. ).—‘‘In these corrupt days music is used 
more for sin and vanity than for the praise of God. 
When will it be free from this service to vanity ? 
Ps. exvii. 1; Isa. xii. 1” (STarKE).—‘‘He who 
draws near to God sings to Him also in his heart; 
they, however, sing best who in the midst of 
troubles are full of joy. They incite others to 
sing,’ etc. (Cocc.)—Ver. 46. ‘‘Since ‘sons of 
Zadok’ is in our language equivalent to : sons of 
righteousness, this implies that only those duly 
keep the charge who are justified by faith and 
born of God, whom Jesus Christ has begotten and 
upholds by the word of His power” ((Ecot.).— 
Ver. 47 sq. ‘‘The true temple is the body of 
Christ as He took it out of the grave on the 
third day, for it surpasses all figures and is pure 
life. The prophet here prophesies of it; but he 
does so in lisping words, and for the sake of his 
contemporaries his understanding of Christ in 
these chapters, where he speaks of Christ’s king- 
dom and sanctuary, is still, as it were, in swad- 
dling clothes” (DizpRIcH). 


On Ch. xli. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘ We ought to go forward under 
God’s guidance in the ways of the Lord from 
glory to glory, but not to go backward or stand 
still except in meditation” (Starck). — ‘‘ The 
temple a figure of the Church of Christ; as the 
former was gloriously built, so also the spiritual 
form of the Church of Christ is glorious, Ps. xlv. 
14 [13]” (Tus, Brzs.).—‘‘ The Good Spirit leads 
men to the Church, there to listen devoutly to 
the word of God ; the evil spirit keeps them back 
from it, 1 John iv. 6” (STaRKE).—That that can 
be entitled a palace which is at the same time 
called a tabernacle, shows how the King had 
resolved to become a pilgrim, just as He who is 
enthroned in the sanctuary on high walks with 
pilgrims, and is at home in the tabernacles of those 
who are humble and contrite in heart.— Ver. 4 sq. 
‘‘The most holy place is set before us as the goal, 
and we understand thereby a heavenly state on 
earth, namely, the Church of the New Testament. 
Accordingly, in ch. xliii. the entire circuit of the 


mountain is called most holy, from which it ia 
evident that no one is truly inside of this temple, 
or even in its courts, who is devoid of the New Tes- 
tament perfection,” ete. (Cocc.)—Heavenly glory 
or eternal bliss is no doubt the only complete 
holy of holies ; yet he who has entered the king- 
dom of grace has come to a glory which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into 
the heart of any man, to praise and glorify God 
for ever.—‘‘ When we meet together, God is pre- 
sent in the temple (Matt. xviii.) ; for our heart 
is the dwelling-place of the Father and the Son 
in the Holy Ghost” (SrarckK).—Ver. 5 sq. That 
the chambers are connected denotes the brotherly 
relation in the sanctuary, Ps. cxxxiii.; 1 John 
iii, 1 sq.—God provides for His servants covert 
and shelter in this world.—The thambers are not 
all of the same size, but they are all connected 
with the sanctuary; the same is the case with the 
progress and growth of the members of the body 
of which Christ is the Head.— The saints of God 
are also measured round and round; no heavier 
task is laid upon them, no greater temptation 
befalls them, than what is their Father’s will.— 
Indefiniteness in spiritual endeavours is a token 
of disease, a want of sobriety and obedience of 
faith.— Ver. 6. Leaning upon God, upheld by 
Him, but not mixed up with Him in our affairs.— 
Of ourselves we cannot stand a single moment.— 
Ver. 7. ‘‘In God’s house we must go upward by 
growth in grace, that the mind may be always 
the more firmly directed heavenward” (BERL. 
Brs.).—The breadth in the top part.—‘‘ Chris- 
tians ought not to contract, but to expand as they 
grow older” (Starck).—Higher grace gives ex- 
pansion in width and breadth. The narrower 
points of view with which we ascend gradually 
disappear.—The broader heart on the height of 
the Christian life in theory and practice.—Prayer 
an ascending stair.—But let us not forget that 
which lies in the middle! In the middle is the 
means, the way of mediation.— Ver. 8. The 
secret of the height depends on the foundation.— 
Ver. 12 sq. The history of dogmas is in many 
respects the off-place in Ezekiel’s temple.—Ver. 
15 sq. God knows and determines the magnitude 
of the Church on earth.—Ver. 17. ‘‘ Enlighten- 
ment is from above; only thus do we ovtain a 
conception of heavenly things” (STARKE).—Faith 
is a window, and, as compared with vision, a nar- 
row one.—‘‘ Through His wounds we see into the 
heart of Christ as through a window” (A LAPIDE). 
—Ver. 18 sq. ‘‘The ever-flourishing palm is the 
righteous one who has overcome sin and is in the 
eternal habitations. And so also we are genuine 
men, in God’s strength, with the heart of a lion” 
(Heim-Horr.).—The palm a sign of victory, of 
life, of eternal glory. —The view of the palm which 
is promised to the victor.—‘‘ Teachers ought to 
be men, especially to humbled consciences, but 
also to be lions against enemies” (O.).—Ver. 21. 
The New Testament presents no other view than 
the Old.—Ver. 22. ‘‘This altar is at the same 
time a table, as Christ is to our souls in the Holy 
Supper” (SraRcK).—Wood : the humanity, too, 
of Jesus was like us in all things except sin.—- 
Ver. 23 sq. Doors let in and shut out; so also 
does the Church.—Ornament is here combined 
with solemnness. We have not here the joyous 
worldly beauty of Greece, but nvither have we 
the solemnness dark as death, asin Egypt. The 
wotld opens its doors half to frivolity and half te 
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despondency.—‘‘ The sanctuary of the heart also 
must be shut, and not with one door only. Our 
treasure is incomparable, and ought to be pre- 
served with much watchfulness and strong ex- 
hortation” (Hrrm-Horr, ).—‘*There is no men- 
tion of a veil before the holy of holies, because 
it was rent at the death of Christ, and must not 
reappear. This the Lord knew, who showed 
Ezekiel everything, and Himself rent the veil. 
Christ is the fulfilment and substitute for every- 
thing in the former temple that is wanting in the 
latter” (RICHTER).—Here on earth, however, are 
only windows;, face to face will be first in heaven. 


On Ch. xlii. 


Ver. 1 sq.: ‘‘As this temple was provided 
with many chambers, but each had its own pur- 
pose, so believing Christians must be sanctified 
chambers for the glory of God,—one for this use 
and another for that, 2 Tim. ii. 21” (STARKE),— 
Ver. 5 sq. While in the previous chapter the 
breadth increased with the elevation, it here be- 
comes narrower. ‘The progressive growth in grace 
is a wider consciousness of Christ, but a con- 
stantly narrowing self-consciousness (1 Cor. xv. 
9).—So is the service in the gospel, when with 
increasing years our view into eternity expands, 
and similarly contracts in temporal matters ; the 
nearer the day of reckoning is, our responsibility 
becomes the clearer to us, and the more clearly 
do we see our many mistakes and disloyalties.— 
‘«There are three stages of life : youth, manhood, 
and old age, and the last is the narrowest of all” 
(StaRcK).—Ver. 7 sq. God is able to set walls 
around those who desire to keep themselves pure 
from the stains of the flesh, and to protect them 
in the hour of trial and temptation.—‘‘ True 
believers are protected, no one can injure them, 
John x. 27 sq.” (STARKE.)—The protection which 
is in an evangelically-understood official and 
priestly dignity. —‘‘If God’s servants have no place 
under heaven, yet they have one in heaven” 
(StarcK).—‘‘ By these buildings connected with 
the temple, and pertaining to its outward eco- 
nomy, we should be reminded that the Lord 
bestows upon the pious the other necessaries 
of life also. In Him they find their entire 
satisfaction ; but they use food, drink, inter- 
course with men, and this whole world, as if 
they did not use all this. Thus, to the pure 
all things are pure that they do with pure and 
BOE eart. The word of God makes us strong 
when it is with us, and blesses also outward 
things. David never saw a righteous man for- 
saken (Ps. xxxvii.). Soalso has the Lord ordained 
that they who preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14” (icoz.).—‘‘ Oh, 
how sweet it is to cling to the temple like Anna ! 
Luke ii. 37” (STARCK).—Ver. 18 sq. ‘“‘If we 
have to understand by the priests the early 
Christians, or those brought up from childhood 
in the faith of Christ and walking in this way, 
then in these verses is figured their fellowship 
with oze another in particular, their united in- 
quiry into the word and meditation thereon and 
on the mystery of Christ for growth of knowledge 
and increase of joy, so that they are prepared 
and adorned in one acd the same faith, alway to 
return to and worship at the altar, which is 
Christ” (Coco. ).—‘‘ In word, in work, in every- 
thing, be Jesus read, and He alone” (TrExs- 
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TEEGEN).—Glory and holiness in their connec- 
tion ; how this connection is stamped on this 
temple and its arrangements and purposes, ever 
to the most minute particulars. —His office secures 
enjoyment, too, to the minister of the gospel, 
but enjoyment from the holy ; the Lord wills to 
be enjoyment to His own.—Profane ministers 
profane the sanctuary.—These two verses form a 
fitting text for introduction and ordination ser- 
mons.—That which is seemly for every Christian 
is, however, special duty for the priests. One 
should be able to discover in a preacher of the 
gospel, above all else, above all science, know- 
ledge, culture, etc., that he is in the enjoyment 
of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ for the sins of the 
world.—‘‘So also we ought not to approach the 
holy table of the Lord with worldly, impenitent 
hearts” (CALOV.).—From ver. 14 much pastoral 
wisdom may be learned.—‘‘ But the lesson is 
not that a pastor may for a time lay aside his 
clerical robes or hang them on a nail to make 
merry with the world” (BERL. Brs.).—A true 
minister of the gospel does not want to be called 
a clergyman in distinction from the laity,—a 
Pharisaic title, which the church regulations of 
our fathers do not know, and which modern 
State bureaucracy ought to abolish,—but as he is 
so in the spirit of the gospel in contrast to the 
world, even to the so-called world of culture.— 
The wrong and dangerous sociability of a minister 
of the word. The clerical coat does not make 
the clergyman, yet it is a defence and an admo- 
nition. The best clerical garment, and one 
which we may always put on and wear every- 
where, is our sanctification in Christ.—It is as 
great a mistake to carry about the clerical coat 
everywhere, like a monk, as to leave it at home 
from unclerical frivolity or worldly-mindedness. 
—Paul became all things to all men (1 Cor. ix. 
19, 22), but not at the expense of his ministerial 
office. —‘*‘ When we sinners come in contact with 
Christ by faith, we are made clean, and become 
a holy, reasonable sacrifice, acceptable to God. 
But when once we are consecrated to God, we 
have to be on our guard that we on no occasion 
defile ourselves” (CEcou.).—Ver. 15 sq. ‘‘ God 
gathers His Church from all the forr quarters of 
the world, Isa. xlix. 12” (STARKE}.—‘‘So wide 
and spacious will the New Testament Church be, 
in distinction from the Old Testament Church. 
A greater than Solomon in all his pomp and 
glory is here ; for Jesus is the Light of all nations, 
Isa, xlii. 6, xlix. 6; Lukeii. 32” (Starck).—* All 
believers in the whole world belong to this temple, 
The true Church is the collection of the scattered 
believers that are in the world” (STarcxk).— 
‘* Observe, only after he had learned exactly the 
internal magnitude did the prophet learn the 
external. It is labour in vain to labour in inves 
tigating nature until we have first laid a good 
foundation in godliness. Without this we con- 
tinue too much devoted to the contemplation of 
visible things, and make them our idols, so that 
they become a stumbling-block and a snare to 
ourselves and other inexperienced persons. But 
when thou hast come to know the inner m 

of spiritual things, and hast tasted the length, 
height, and depth of the love of God, then thou 
mayest busy thyself with all visible things 
Thou wilt everywhere pause, and, contemplating 
things with the spiritual eye, say: O Lord our 
God, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth * 
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Thou who hast made the heavens, declare Thy 
glory, ete. For by the contemplation of outward 
things thou wilt be borne along to the praise of 
the divine glory and the overflowing love of the 
heavenly Father toward His people, for whose sake 
He has made also this whole artistically-compacted 
framework of visible things” (Hrim-Horr.).— 
“‘The prophet has now depicted everything so 
fully and clearly, in order to preach to his con- 
temporaries, as babes in understanding, in a way 
intelligible to them, the consoling truth that 
God’s Church is eternal through His grace, and 
that He will always rebuild His house among us, 
poreet we only desire to be His. Whatever is 
ost must truly be restored more glorious than ever 
to them who love God ; and where God’s word 
finds lovers, Hiskingdom, too, increasingly assumes 
shape. But in Christ all has assumed such a 
shape, that through Him the sanctuary now 
always continues present in humanity; and the 
true altar of burnt-offering, Golgotha, is always 
before the eyes of the Most Holy Father, in 
order, for the sake of the sacrifice thereon offered, 
to love, sanctify, and protect us all. We thank 
thee, O most gracious eternal God and Father, 
who hast set up an eternal sanctuary for us sin- 
nexs, never to depart from us, and hast sanctified 
us by the blood of Thy Son, and now givest unto 
us the four ends of the earth to embrace by Thy 
gospel ; grant unto us to remain faithful in con- 
templation of Thee, and, ever fuller and fuller of 
Thy Spirit, to praise Thee through Jesus Christ. 
Amen” (DIEDRICH). 


On Ch. xliii. 


Ver. 1. ‘‘Jerusalem, how gladly would our 
foot stand in thy gates!” (Ps. cxxii.)—‘‘ Open to 
me the pearl gates, Thou who art the Ornament 
of heayen’s city, Light from Light, chosen as the 
Light before the world began,” etc. (DEssLER).— 
To come to Christ is really to find out the bear- 
ings of this world.—‘‘ The entrance took place 
after the measuring of the temple and consideration 
of its adornment. So did Christ show His dis- 
ciples, represented in the person of the prophet, 
the whole heavenly edifice by word and work 
(John xvii. 6); and everything pertaining to the 
building of this spiritua] temple was finished on 
the cross. The entrance of the glory from the 
east for lighting the temple took place when the 
apostles, on the day of Pentecost, were endued 
with power from on high,” ete. (icoL.)—‘‘ When 
Jesus comes there is light ; darkness must disap- 
pear, and all is pure joy and comfort, Ps. xcevii. 
11” (Cr.).—Ver. 2 sq. ‘‘ The gracious advent of 
Jehovah indicates the visitation of grace in the 
forgiveness of all sins, in light, salvation, and 
blessedness” (STARCK).—‘‘The voice is that of 
Ps. xix., the voice of the gospel, which resounds 
through the whole world” (SrarcK).—Where 
the gospel is preached, the waters of life make a 
noise not only of themselves, but also from the 
stones which men cast in, and from the rocky 
banks of worldly hearts which make resistance ; 
but the glory of esis shines upon earth.— 
“The loud noise of the glory is the voice of them 
who praise the Lord with one heart and one voice, 
here on earth as there in heaven, Rev. xiv. 1” 
(Hern - Horr. ).—‘‘ We have here the hymn of 
praise and the triumphant joy of the saints as 
they cheer and encourage one another ; the con- 
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tradiction, confutation, and blasphemy of the 
wicked at the confessions of believers ; the cries 
of the spectators expressing their various opinions, 
and the songs of the witnesses unto blood at the 
stake ; just as in a triumphal procession the 
victors shout with joy, the vanquished howl. 
There is no more glorious victory than that of 
faith ” (Cooc.).—‘‘ The ereature has its voice only 
from the Creator ; and therefore His voice must 
sound louder than its, however loud it is, Ps. 
xcili, 8, 4 (Dan. x. 6; Rev.i. 15). He whosaid ; 
‘Let there be light,’ Himself shines forth at His 
appearing in the clearest light, as He whe 
dwelleth in light that is inaccessible, 1 Tim. vi. 
16; Jamesi.17[Ps. 1]. 2; Deut. xxxiii. 2; Rev. 
xviii. 1]” (HEnest.). —‘‘ The justice and wisdom 
of God, kept secret since the world began, are set 
before the eyes of all. There was no corner in 
which the truth was not heard, whether it met 
with approval or contradiction. Thus no one 
perishes unless he is an enemy to the light. 
Christ is altar, priest, and sacrifice ; hence they 
who are near the altar cannot but have a sight of 
His glory” (Cocc.).—‘‘ Let us pray God to en- 
lighten the dark earth of our heart with that 
holy light of His glory!’’ (Kcox.)—Ver. 3. The 
terror of the prophet on account of the past and 
in the present ; what will be the future terrors of 
the wicked !—‘‘ The thought of the perdition of 
the lost always causes pain and alarm to the true 
prophets” (StarcKk).—‘‘ The knowledge of God 
never causes pride, but humility, because it at 
the same time discovers the corruption of the 
heart. The more modest a man is, and the less 
he trusts to himself, the more is he endowed with 
the knowledge of God. The bowed down are, 
however, revived by the Lord and led by the 
Spirit to the place where the majesty of the God 
of glory shines” (Hrrmm-Horr.).—Ver. 4 sq. 
Whom the Spirit has cast down, the Spirit raises 
up again.—This is life in dying, rising up in 
falling. — ‘‘ Yea, thus shall God’s temple be, full of 
divine spirit and life ; but then it must consist of 
other materials than brick or stone” (DIEDRICH). 
—‘‘ What hinders this glory from filling also thy 
heart, provided it is not full of other things, and 
needs first to become —o , that thy hunger and 
desire may by the breath of the Spirit seek and 
find satisfaction in its fulness?” (BERL. Br.) 
Ver. 6 sq. ‘God does not relinquish man- 
kind ; He continually creates anew His Israel for 
Himself” (Dirpricu).—‘‘That Jesus aimed at 
the preservation of the temple is shown by His 
cleansing of the temple at the commencement or 
His ministry, whereby He intimated His inten- 
tion to effect a wholesome reformation. Not 
until after this reformation was decisively re- 
jected did He, at the close of His ministry, effect 
the second cleansing of the temple, which is the 
symbolical announcement of its destruction: Ye 
would not have reformation, therefore ye must 
have revolution. The sentence: ‘Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate’ (Matt. xxiii.), 
immediately follows the evng ‘How often 
would I heve gathered thy children,’ ete. Had 
they let themselves be gathered, their house 
would not have been destroyed : it would have 
become ‘a house of prayer for aii people’ (Isa. 
lvi. 7). Jesus speaks first in view of His pas- 
sion in Matt. xxiv. 2, when the stiff-necked 
obduracy of the people had been completely re- 
vealed. Had the Jewslistened to Him, had they 
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not imposed silence on His disciples, the stones 
of the temple would not have cried out (Luke 
xix. 40; comp. Hab. ii. 11). Not until they 
had stopped up the mouths of the true witnesses 
did the preaching of the stones sound forth. 
But while the abolition of the form was brought 
on by the mass of the people, who once more, 
and in the most culpable manner, thrust away 
from them their Creator, and lightly esteemed 
the Rock of their salvation (Deut. xxxii. 15), 
the election, far from being deprived of the bless- 
ing pertaining to them, found a glorious compen- 
gation for the loss of the temple in the Church of 
Christ, the legitimate continuation of the temple, 
John ii. 19” (Henest.).—‘‘It is man in whom, 
as in a temple chosen for Himself, He sets the 
throne of His glory. This is a New Testament 
word of promise; for what else does it imply 
than that sins are forgiven, our heart renewed, 
confirmed, and made obedient to the truth?” 
(Heim-Horr.)—‘“‘(1) This temple shall be the 
true temple ; (2) this temple is different from the 
former temple. Into it nations and kings bring 
indeed their glory, but the kings and people of 
Israel no longer their abominations” (Cocc.).— 
False doctrine brings the threshold of God and 
the threshold of men close to each other.— 
‘‘ Where the government of the Church is con- 
ducted by and according to the spirit of the 
State” (Bert. Brs.).—In this way the divine 
becomes human, and the human looks ag if 
divine; and this is the devil’s union-work.— 
Therefore the sanctuary of the king is still not 
Jehovah’s sanctuary.—‘‘A table at once the 
Lord’s and the devil’s, Paul has expelled from 
the Church” (Starck).—Ver. 9. ‘‘ God now first 
returns to the apostates; but His grace is de- 
signed to work repentance, and then He will 
never more depart from them” (DIEDRICH).— 
Ver. 10 sq. ‘‘Solomon’s temple left the people 
in their disobedience and worship of idols ; but 
this house belongs to a higher order. He who 
lays it to heart will cease sinning, and duly exa- 
mine the temple and its measurements. For the 
measuring of the temple, which is not visibly 
present, must be done in the Spirit, ‘which 
temple, however, are ye’ (1 Cor. iii.). -And 
therefore each one should examine with abase- 
ment his heart and conscience, and be displeased 
with himself because he has lived so long in 
ingratitude toward God,” etc. (Cicox.)—The 
shame of the poor sinner finds in the temple, 
which is Christ, exactly the right measure — 
The understanding of Ezekiel’s temple-vision 
from the self-knowledge of the heart.— The turn- 
ing to repentance through the promises of the 
gospel.—‘‘ The contemplation of the goodness 
and the works of God ought to bring shame into 
our hearts” (STarok).—‘‘ The form of the divine 
economy of grace is, in outline, here described” 
(Brru. Brs.).—Ver. 11 sq. ‘‘They who repent 
of their sins are capable of knowing the temple 
and its arrangements, while those who wantonly 
pursue fieshly desires receive not the Spirit of 
wisdom, and are incapable of knowing the law of 
the Lord (2 Tim. ii. 19; 1 John iii. 3). For the 
law of the house is God’s law, that everything be 
most koly ” (Heim-Horr.).—‘* That the temple 
stood on the top of the mountain lets the whole 
land have it continually before its eyes in its 
midst, and not now and then only on occasional 
visits’ (DrepR10H). 
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Ver. 18 sq. ‘Christ is the true altar (Heb. 
xiii. 10) ; for He is the propitiation for our sine 
(1 John ii. 2; Rom. iii. 25), and He has sancti- 
fied Himself for us, John xvii. 19” (Cr.).—‘‘ No 
one could go into the temple without passing by 
the altar, and so no one can go into heaven with- 
out the sacrifice of the death of Christ, Acts iv. 
12” (Srarck).—Golgotha the true altar of burnt- 
offering: ‘‘here hangs the antitype of all the 
sacrifices” (LAMPE).—Ver. 18 sq. ‘‘Thus God 
comes first and gives grace; His grace makes 
ashamed, chastises, sanctifies, reconciles, and 
produces intimate eternal fellowship. This is 
always God’s way with us men, provided only we 
recognise it aright in these days of ours, when 
now it is setin the most glorious light ; Christ 
and the apostles have given additional clearness 
to Ezekiel” (DrepRIcH).—‘‘ In the New Testa- 
ment we no longer offer material, but spiritual 
sacrifices through Jesus Christ, etc., 1 Pet. ii. 5’ 
(Tis. Brs.).—‘* He who would bring an offering 
pleasing to God must be of the race of Zadok, 
Isa. i. 15 sq.” (STARKE).—The prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much, because it is effec- 
tual, Jas. v. 16.—‘‘ All true believers are priests 
who can draw near to God, for access to the throne 
of grace has been opened to us through Christ” 
(SrarcKk).—The ministers of a king are glorious ; 
how much more so are they who minister before 
the King of all kings!—Ver. 21. Comp. Heb. 
xiii. 11 sq.—‘‘ All this only illustrates more clearly 
the sacrifice of Christ” (RicHTER).—Ver. 22. 
Golgotha the place of purification of all altars. — 
Ver. 23 sq. ‘* A man can offer himself as a burn.- 
sacrifice to the Lord, when he fully, entirely, and 
unreservedly devotes himself to Him in faith and 
love. The end of our creation, redemption, and 
sanctification, involves this” (BERL. B1B.).—Vur. 
25 sq. Christ finishes His work in His people too. 
—‘‘It is not enough to begin well in what is 
good ; we must also stand fast in the Lord, and 
continue stedfast unto the end, 2 Thess. iii. 13 ; 
Heb. ili. 14; Rev. ii. 10, ili. 11” (Cr.).—‘* But 
those who are sanctified to the Lord by the sacri- 
fice of Christ ought to praise God’s benefits, and 
especially to remember them at the Holy Supper, 
according to the saying: This do in remembrance 
of Me, and: Show the Lord’s death till He come” 
(Hxeim-Horr.).—Ver. 27. ‘They who were in 
Christ before others ought in this to serve as 
priests to the younger believers” (BERL. BrB.). 


On Ch. xliv. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘ Blessed are they who walk under 
God’s guidance, whom He brings back as here to 
the principal gate toward the east” (STARCK). 
—‘*God’s connection with mankind remains a 
secret ” (DIEDRICH).—‘‘ The shut gate is the book 
sealed with seven seals, which only the victorious 
Lion of the tribe of Judah opens, and no ons 
shuts (Rev. v. 5). When we draw near to Him 
who is the Door of the sheepfold, He, because He 
is the only-begotten of the Father, will open unte 
us and show us the Father” ((cot.).—‘‘ Christ 
needs no successor to figure as His vicar in the 
Church” (BER. B1s.).—‘‘ But certainly in what 
follows a prerogative is indicated which pious 
princes, magistrates, and lords may have” (Coce.). 
—‘‘ Our heart, too, should be shut to the world 
and the devil, when once the Holy God has 


lentered into it, and His glory has swallowed uy 
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sin and misery in us” (STARKE).—‘‘ Alas, if the 
door of heaven should be shut!” (StaRcK.)— 
Ver. 3. The position of the prince in the sanctuary 
of the Lord.—Even the highest civil power has 
nothing to complete here, but only enjoys the 
fruits of the completed, perfect sacrifice of Christ. 
—Princedom and power in the light of the glory 
of Christ.—The Christian ruler and the rule of 
Christ.—Privileges and the corresponding respon- 
sibility.—‘‘ The nearer we are to the sanctuary, 
the more holy and godly ought we to be” 
(StaRcK).—The Christian ruler ought to be the 
Christian pattern to his people.—He is not to 
pe Just as it is not his office to offer sacrifice ; 

ut he is to nourish and protect the Church and 
avow its faith.—‘‘ Christ is the gate, the only 
_gate ; through Him the glory of God has entered 
into the Church. It also belongs to Him alone 
to speak the word of God. Hence even the prince 
is not allowed to enter the Church for the pur- 
pose of making his own discourses be heard there. 
For in the Church is the throne of Christ alone, 
and of no one else. What is said of the prince 
is rather this, that he ought to have a good con- 
science and joy before the Lord because of his 
princely office, which does not merely consist in 
this, that we live in peace and quiet under his 
sceptre, but also that the people may hear the 
word of God, and without fear offer to Him the 
sacrifices of their worship” (Cocc.). (Interpret- 
ing the prince as the Messiah : ‘‘ No one knoweth 
the Father but the Son, who is from God, because 
He says: My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent me” (John iy. 34), (Ecou.)—Ver. 4. ‘‘ If the 
prophet here again falls to the ground before the 
glory of the Lord, have we not humbly to acknow- 
ledge and confess our frailty and weakness in 
presence of the divine mysteries? No plummet 
of the understanding sounds the abyss of the 
mysteries of God. Let us be content with what 
revelation presents to us” (after JEROME).—‘‘God 
reveals His glory to His servants, especially when 
He calls on them to make known His will to the 
people, Acts xviii. 9, xxiii. 11” (Tw. Brs.).— 
*“Consider, O Christian, whether thou art what 
thou art called ; whether thou hast God or some 
one else dwelling in thy heart; whether thou art 
full of glory or of worldliness, sensuality, and 
carnality !” (STARKE.)—Ver. 5 sq. Divine things 
are not to be drowsily listened to, or drowsily 
engaged in.—In everything there must be heart 
—in seeing, in hearing, in doing.—Pectus theo- 
logum facit, not pathos.—The goings in and out 
of the sanctuary, a solemn consideration for every 
one, but especially for those who keep the charge 
of the sanctuary, whatever their rank in the ser- 
vice.—‘‘ The sin which still adheres to believers 
makes them often inattentive in the most neces- 
sary things; hence they need many a stirring 
up and putting in remembrance, 2 Pet. i. 13” 
(STARKE).—Ver. 6. Sinners make light of their 
doings ; but God suddenly says : Enougn.—‘‘ He 
who seeks to be saved out of this lost world must 
once for all have enough of it” (STARCK).—The 
feeling of final surfeit of the world must, how- 
ever, include aversion ; for repentance is conver- 
sion, not so weariness of the world, disgust with 
the world, or such like.—There is a difference 
between the Israel after the flesh and the Israel 
after the Spirit.—Ver. 7. ‘‘ The false Israel gives 
the sacraments to the heathen, and elects heretics 
to office” (DiEDRIcH).—I know thy works, saith 


the Lord, but of thy faithfulness I know nothing, 
Quite enough to remove the candlestick, although 
baptizing, marrying, and dispensing the Lord’s 
Supper still go on.“The so-called liberal clergy. 
—The voice of the people, the choice of the people, 
is not God’s voice, God’s choice, but frequently 
God’s judgment to the full. —Strange doctrine 
indicates an uncircumcised heart ; and where that 
is, in spite of ordination and consistorial confirma- 
tion, and whatever else pertains to circumcision, 
there is nothing but the foreskin of a hireling, a 
thief, and a murderer of the sheep.—‘‘ Self-chosen 
divine service is an abomination to the Lord” 
(STARKE),—The responsibility in the election of 
a pastor.—The outward discharge of the mini- 
sterial office, however exact, does not~make a 
minister such as he should be according to God’s 
word.—A person baptized in due form may yet 
be no Christian after the Spirit.—Ver. 8. The 
false teachers, who please the spirit of the age 
and have the applause of the world.— What gene 
ral can employ a soldier who is everything else, 
but no soldier? And the general superintendents 
[bishops, presbyteries] ordain year by year men 
who have got through their examinations and are 
of canonical age, but who are fitter for anything 
else than for being pastors.—Ver. 9. “It is ac- 
cordingly a token of the greatest decline of the 
Church when the wicked and manifest hypocrites 
are not only not expelled, but go freely in and 
out, and even have the ruling power” (BERL. 
Bis.).— The Church of the future of Jesus Christ, 
a pure church.—Ver. 10 sq. The judgment on 
the priests of the sanctuary, already begun in- 
wardly, is their evil conscience, that cripples all 
energy in presence of the world, and degrades 
them to the position of paid domestics ; and out- 
wardly too, for even men of the world have no 
respect for them, although they do not revile 
them as fanatics. —The false righteousness, which 
is not God’s righteousness, is also a detestable 
idol, behind which so many preachers commit 
adultery.—-‘‘ Where there ave ungodly teachers 
there is no want of ungodly hearers, Jer. v. 31” 
(STARKE).—The lower service in the sanctuary 
a question of conscience reaching into many a 
pastor’s life.—Degraded priests a mirror for pas- 
tors.—Ver. 11. But even in the performance of 
subordinate service, where one originally stood 
higher, the grace of God may be with us, pro- 
vided we let God’s humbling of us issue in con- 
version of heart, and look upon the punish- 
ment as a righteous recompense. It is not at all 
necessary that we should, as the world calls it, 
make a successful career in the clerical profession. 
—It is not natural gifts, but heartfelt piety, 
which decides as to the testimonials which the 
Lord grants, and as to capacity for office in His 
eyes.—Ver. 12. Least of all should a preacher be 
a stumbling-block and cause of destruction to 
others. Yet the grace of God will still raise up 
from their fall even those who caused others to 
fall. Grace and always grace. Let us not despise 
the offer, let us not neglect the day of grace.— 
But there is no grace without self-judgment and 
self-condemnation.—The sins of the preacher ir 
their consequences as regards the life of the com 
munity.—‘‘ A minister of the Church ought to be 
a pattern to the flock in doctrine and life, 1 Tim, 
iv. 12; 2 Tim. i. 13; Tit. ii, 7” (STarox).- 

The servant who knows his lord’s will and doea 
it not shall receive a double amount of stripes.— 
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Vers. 13, 14. The ignominy of failure in mini- 
sterial life; p2rsonal access to God is hindered, 
and the office becomes a torment.—‘‘ Wherein 
can they who have cause to be ashamed before 
others of their former doings, and have given 
much offence t> others, complain of God that the 
first have become last, when God still finally 
receives and takes hold of them, although they 
do not attain to such a high position as other- 
wise they might have attained to, and which 
others have attained to? Should they not rather 
extol God’s exceeding great and undeserved mercy 
to them ?” (BERL. BIB.) 

Vers. 15, 16. The sons of Zadok are those who 
have neither received the mark of the beast in 
their hand nor in their forehead (Rev. xiii.).— 
‘‘ Faithful servants of God are highly esteemed 
in His sight, Ps. ev. 15” (Cr.).—Ver. 16 sq. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God (Matt. v.).—‘‘ Sheep they ought to be, but 
neither to keep the sheep for the sake of the 
fleece, nor to enter in in sheep’s clothing” 
(BERL. Brs.).—‘‘ Let him who desires to be found 
at last among them that are clothed in white 
robes, be diligent to have a conscience void of 
offence, Acts xxiv. 15 sq.” (STARKE).—The pre- 
cepts according to the law should remind us that 
preachers particularly run within lists, as Paul 
writes of the Christians. What is fitting for any 
one else may yet be far from seemly in a preacher. 
—But it is just those who take things easy that 
speak most of their severe toil and the heavy 
labour they have to undergo.—Ver. 19 sq. ‘‘ Let 
them manifest their intimate fellowship with God 
and the glorious privileges over which their soul 
rejoices in a becoming walk and conversation. 
They are not to conform to the world, but to 
shine as lights among men (Phil. ii. 15) ; while 
at the same time they are not to make a show 
of their inward life, lest the people from hypo- 
crisy should imitate that to which their mind 
is a stranger” (Heim-Horr.).—‘‘ They certainly 
should go among the people, but not seek to 
exalt themselves over the people because of their 
teas but to hold converse with them as 

rethren with brethren” (Cocc.). (Comp. on ch. 
xlii. 14.)—He who ministers at the sanctuary 
must never seem profane, nor a fop in his attire, 
nor comic in his speech, nor a man of the world 
in his transactions. He may seem ridiculous to 
the world, only never conformed to the world.— 
But the pretended sanctification through holy 
priests is also of the devil, for of God Christ is made 
to us sanctification, etc., and there is no other 
mediator than He, the only Mediator between God 
and men.—Ver. 20 sq. Seemly, but not remark- 
able either in defect or excess.—Men of extremes 
are unfit for the holy ministry.—‘‘The spirit of 
believers is a spirit of power, and of love, and 

f a sound mind, 2 Tim. i. 7” (Brerw. Brs.).— 
IVer. 22. Ministers’ widows an exception among 
widows.—But this neither bids ministers marry, 
nor forbids their remaining unmarried, only the 
marriage ought to be a priestly one.—The spiritual 
side of the married state.—Ver. 23. As their life, 
so above all their teaching ought to preserve the 


people from defilement, and train them to purity. | labo 


—Ver. 24. God’s word is God’s judgment, the 
righteous Judge, right law and upright judgment. 
—The servant of God as umpire in disputes. He 
must not be a party man, but stands over the 
parties. The Sabbath in the pastor’s house also 
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a subject for reflection. —Ver. 25 sq. They who are 
the messengers, heralds, and representatives of ap 
eternal life shall neither have their serenity dis 
turbed by the death of believers, which is no 
death, nor their pure walk defiled by the life of 
the spiritually dead, which is no life.— ‘‘ Hava 
no fellowship with those who love dead works 
but hate the life of God” (BERL. Brs.).—We too 
are allowed to wipe our eyes, as God wipes away 
every tear from the eyes of His saints. —At Jeho- 
vah’s altar is peace and joy in the Holy Ghost 
(Ps. exxxii. 9, 16).—Ver. 28. ‘“‘ Why dost thou, 
O teacher, strive for a larger stipend and greater 
income? Knowest thou not that the Lord Him- 
self will be thine inheritance and thy exceeding 
great reward, or wishest thou not that He should 
be so?” (Tis. Brs.)—‘‘ All who have first the 
kingdom of God for their possession, are also truly 
priests. God feeds them wholly on what is hal- 
lowed, and he who will have a blessing in his 
house must evince love to them” (DIEDRICH).— 
What greater inheritance can there be than God, 
the Lord of all ; and what greater possession than 
He who made, who sustains, and rules heaven 
and earth ?—‘‘ So Christians ought not to endea- 
vour after filthy lucre ; they are not to have their 
portion in this world, but to have their home in 
heaven” (Cicot.).—Ver. 31. ‘‘In God's service 
there is no filthy lucre. The Lord purifies every- 
thing for them who eat with Him” (DizDRI0H). 


On Ch. xlv. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘* Here in particular I acknow- 
ledge the weakness of my knowledge. I silently 
revere the mysteries of this passage. Neither 


will any mortal explain them completely, be- 
cause that which God has prepared for them that 
love Him does not come into the heart of man. 
This indeed I see, that he speaks of the posses- 
sion of the land of the living, as also the Reve- 
lation of John has borrowed much from this pas- 
sage.” Thus Cicolampadius expresses himself. 
—‘‘God promises believers an inheritance, and 
will also give it them in due time, but that is in 
heaven” (StarcK).—‘‘ God the Lord needs in- 
deed no land for Himself, yet it is for His honour 
when real estates are bequeathed to churches and 
schools, that those who labour in them may re- 
ceive their support from them, Gen. xlvii. 22” 
(STARKE).—‘*‘ They who live from God’s hand are 
content with His measure, even when it turns 
out small and modest” (Starox).—‘‘ It ought to 
be our joy to be near God, to be associated with 
Him” (Srarck).—Ver. 2. ‘‘There is nothing 
twisted and crooked with God ; with Him every- 
thing isstraight” (STARCK).—‘“‘Thepathsare often 
crooked and yet straight on which Thou makest 
Thy children come to Thee,” etc. (ARNOLD. )— 
Ver. 3. The sanctuary was situated in the 
centre of all ; so ought religion to be the centrai 
point of all life, and Christ the centre of trua 
religion. — Religion, faith, Christianity ought 
not, either in the life of nations or of indivi- 
duals, to be placed in a corner merely as a tole- 
rated piece of antiquity.—Ver. 4. ‘‘If those who 
ur in the church and the school have no 
official houses, still they must have houses to 
dwell in. Therefore it is fitting that the com- 
munity should build such, and keep them in a 
habitable condition ” (STaRKE).—‘* When mini- 
sters’ houses are near the church, they can thr 
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better attend to their office, 1 Chron. ix. 27” (0.). 
—‘‘The Lord’s faithful priests shall dwell beside 
Him, and be with Christ, for refreshment and 
revival from the strife and disquiet of men among 
whom they are scattered’ (Cocc.).—Ver. 5 sq. 
“* Although a lesser service in the Church appears 
to be incumbent on church officers and school- 
masters, yet care must be taken to provide them 
with food and lodging,” etc. (SraroK.)—‘“‘ Hence 
offices and ranks which are not mutually destruc- 
tive ought to continue ; only let each in his place 
belong to the Lord” (Tossan1).—‘‘ The sanctuary 
is not included in the city or state as formerly, 
for God will not permit His kingdom to be con- 
founded with the temporal power; this, how- 
ever, does not mean that God cannot rule in the 
state, bu only that God’s kingdom and human 
kingdoms are different. For human authority is 
not to interfere in the kingdom of God, but the 
divine authority does interfere in the kingdoms 
of men, and God makes subjects obey their 
princes, servants their masters, and children their 
parents ; and all obedience, if of the right kind, 
is paid to Him as the Lord, and to men as 
brethren and fellow-servants whom the common 
Lord has placed in authority for the Lord’s sake. 
But we do not obey God for the sake of a man, 
nor can any man by his power make us obedient 
to God,” etc. (Cocc.)—‘* Hence when this pro- 
phecy places the sanctuary outside of the city, 
and yet annexes the sanctuary to the city, that 
indicates that in the kingdom of Christ states 
and governments will belong to the people of 
God; in which, however, the kingdom of God 
will not be absorbed nor confined” (Cocc.).— 
**The magisterial office is holy, and has also 
part in the holy, Num. vii. 1 sq.” (Cr.)—“ For 
princes to have their domains is not unjust, but 
they should not seek to draw everything into 
these domains,” etc. (STARKE.)—Ver. 8 sq. ‘‘To 
protect, but not to fleece. —‘‘ Governments ought 
to give good heed to weights, measures, and 
coinage, and allow no inequalities to creep in” 
(Tts. Brs.).—‘‘ Christians ought to be upright 
in their dealings, 1 Thess. iv. 6” (O.).—‘‘ Know- 
ingly to pass spurious coin is intentional deceit, 
and so is the clipping of coins in order to lessen 
their weight” (STarxzE).—‘‘ Unjust gain does 
not profit the third generation. Lightly come, 
lightly gone” (HAFENREFFER).—Ver. 13 sq. 
‘* Even the small gifts of the poor, when given 
in true love, are an acceptable offering, Heb. xiii. 
16” (Cocc.).—‘‘ It is reasonable that a man set 
apart a considerable portion of his income for the 
lory of God and the support of the true worship, 
rae xv. 16” (Tits. Brs.).—‘‘ The revenue for 
spiritual objects is most defrauded ” (STARKE). — 
There are liberals and liberals; the liberals of 
former days built churches, the liberals of to-day 
would like to tear them down ; to the former, 
ehurch endowment was an aim, to the latter an 
eyesore.—‘‘ Almsgiving in private is a fruit of 
faith ; but not less so is liberality in endowments 
for churches and schools’’(Cocc.).—The Christian 
wnunificence of our fathers was a very different 
thing from the duty of subscribing to associations 
imposed on their children, and from the whole 
inary system of collecting as it is carried on to 
raise supplies for the kingdom of God.—Ver. 15. 
“The antitype of the lanbs, the Lamb that bore 
the sin of the world” (Srarck).—The sacrifices 
considered in Christ.— Christian sacrifices are 


spiritual sacrifices. —The fulfilling of the sacrifices 
in the Spirit of Christ.—Ver. 17. ‘‘ When Chris‘ 
on the cross consecrated the new temple, He can 
celled our sins” (Hurm-Horr.),—Ver. 18 sq. The 
new year of grace.—‘‘ At the beginning of the new 
year of grace, and with the newly rising light, the 
temple was again raised up or opened, and the true 
justification and sanctification through the sacri- 
fice of Christ recognised and proclaimed” (BERL. 
Bis.).— Without cleansing there is no sanctuary 
for man, nor sanctification of him: * Let him 
who desires to be clean cleanse himself in the 
blood of Christ, 1 John i. 7” (StarcK).—Ver. 20. 
Sin as error and seduction, and error and seduc- 
tion as sin.—‘‘ We ought to attend divine service 
from beginning to end” (Cr.).—Ver. 21 sq. The 
ever-renewed remembrance of redemption in 
every participation of the Lord’s Supper, and 
also in the experience of believers.—LKvery so- 
lemnization of the Lord’s Supper a fulfilled 
paschal solemnity.—But our passover is Christ, 
1 Cor. v.—How wearisome are church festivals to 
the men. of our time !—‘‘This prophetic repre- 
sentation: contains a beautiful pattern for many a 
land ; yet the main matter is this, that the Holy 
Ghost teaches us here how firmly and fixedly 
God with His grace has settled down among us 
men, and how priesthood and royalty are upheld 
in Christendom from His fulness. But they 
must keep close to the sanctuary, and the magis- 
tracy must protect the confessors of the truth on 
the right and on the left. The deepest ground, 
however, is this: Christ’s disciples are all of 
them priests, and they themselves are also the 
royalty ; they themselves offer sacrifice and also 
protect themselves, for God Himself is their 
strength through Christ. He who has the Spirit 
of Christ will easily understand the whole of this 
figure,” etc. (DIEDRICH).—‘‘ It behoves us to cele- 
brate the feast of tabernacles in spirit and in 
truth so much more than the Jews the nearer 
we approach eternity. For the nearer we come 
thereto, the less ought we to hold by this world, 
but on the contrary ought to withdraw our 
thoughts from the earth, from houses, cities, 
and lands, and allow scarcely a thought to arise 
in us that we still have a portion on earth and in 
the world; but, since we only dwell in taber- 
nacles, let us have our loins girded, as those who 
are ready to depart, that they may be with the 
Lord” (BrRu. Brs.).—‘‘ Our home is above, to 
which we draw nearer every moment.” (HEIM- 
Horr.).—Tabernacles ought to be as passover ; 
that is, we ought to pursue our pilgrimage on th 
ground of eternal redemption. i 


On Ch. xlvi. 


Ver. 1. ‘‘There is a time for prayer and a 
time for work. On work-days we are not to rest, 
as on the Sabbath. He who does not work ought 
not to eat, whatever his pretences are. The door 
to the Father, the Source of all ee, opens itself 
to us when the gracious light of the love of God 
again shines forth, as it often does after great 
darkness. The way to the Father, on which 
Christ preceded us when He prayed for us, now 
stands always open to us, for the Sabbath is 
eternal, and we see the door to the inner sanc- 
tuary of the temple: only in a figure through a 
7 do we see the glory of the Lord” (H=mm- 
oFF.).—At the door, but not at the altar.— 
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The temporal power, moreover, ought, in rever- 
ence for what is sacred,—which is and ought to 
remain sacred to its subjects,—not to overstep 
the privileged position assigned to it, not to com- 
mand or forbid when it has no authority for the 
one or the other.—‘‘ Princes and lords should 
abide in their calling” (Cr.).—‘‘ But the tem- 
poral power and teachers and preachers ought 
also to live in harmony with one another, and to 
assist one another in furthering the glory of God, 
2 Chron. xix. 11” (W.).—Ver. 3 sq. Prayer and 
diligent attendance on divine service are becom- 
ing alike for people and prince.—In the Old Cove- 
nant itis said: before the Lord ; in the New Cove- 
nant: in the Lord.—Ver. 8 sq. Every one has 
his assigned path under God’s guidance, and on 
it he should abide. —‘‘God’s guidance demands 
quiet; where the foot itself makes a noise, the 
will of the eternal Father is exchanged for our 
own choice” (ZINZENDORF).—‘“‘ But many shall 
come from the north and from the south to wor- 
ship in the Lord’s house, Matt. viii. 11” (Srarxg). 
—‘ ‘The influence of love shall extend into the 
whole world from the south to the north, so that 
they from the north and they from the south 
shall go to meet one another, in order to receive 
aud embrace one another as brethren”’ (BERL. 
Brs.).—‘‘ He that will serve God must never go 
backward, but always forward, growing in grace, 
2 Pet. iii. 18” (Srarck).—‘‘ No one should go 
out of the church as he came into it ; he should 
always take home with him something for his 
edification, Eccles. iv. 17 [v. 1]; Acts xvi. 14” 
(SraARKE).—The prince has to go in the midst of 
his people, that his prerogative be not perverted 
into injustice ; for the people do not exist for the 
sake of the prince, but the prince for the sake of 
the people.—‘*‘ When magistrates and authorities 
give a good example to subjects and subordinates, 
that is a stronger motive than much teaching and 
exhortation, 2 Sam. vi. 15” (STARKE).—Ver. 11sq. 
Grace makes the heart free, and so also willing. 
Voluntariness is a measure of grace, as merciful- 
ness is a sign that we ourselves shall obtain mercy. 
—‘* He who confines his prayers and devotions to 
Sundays and festivals does not yet know what it 
is to serve God, what it is always to pray (Luke 
xviii. 1) and to worship God in spirit and in truth. 
Daily ought we to exhort and arouse ourselves, 
that we fall not again into sin; daily ought the 

raise of God to be heard from our mouth, Heb. 
iii, 18” (STaRKE).—In every gift God looks on 
the giver’s heart : Myson, give me thine heart. — 
A people that shall be pure willingness, the pro- 
spect held out in Ps. ex.—As God’s grace is new 
every morning, so also ought our devotion to Him 
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to be renewed every morning.—The whole life cf 
man ought to be a life consecrated to (sod.— 
‘¢ Our whole life should be a sacrifice, from morn- 
ing to night, and next morning again” (Bret. 
Brs.).—The consecration of time.—Since Christ's 
appearance the night has disappeared, and the 
day has come ; there are now only morning saci1- 
fices. —Watchman, what of the night? wasa ques- 
tion of pre-Christian longing. Is there not yet 
light towards Hebron? was the daily question 
of the priest in the old temple.—‘‘The whole 
section is of the deepest importance for us, inas- 
much as it instructs us to live in the word, when 
God's grace does not make itself known to us in 
the visible” (HeNasr. ).—Ver. 16 sq. If the prince 
is understood to be the Messiah, then according 
to that view Christ’s gifts here to the children are 
ditferent from those to servants, which are only 
temporary, and taken from them again !—‘‘ The 
year of freedom shall be ‘the day of revelation of 
righteous judgment,’ which is already exercised 
in-secret. The hypocrites, who are condemned 
by the silent judgment of their heart, shall one 
day be manifest also to the world” (H1mM-HorFr. ). 
—‘* Rulers ought not to invade the rights of their 
subjects, 1 Kings xxi. 2 sq.” (Tts. Bis.)—‘*‘ He 
who is profuse in giving is (easily) compelled to 
take from others what belongs to them” ( HENGST.). 
—‘ The kingdom of Christ is very different from 
an earthly one, for He supports His subjects, not 
His subjects Him, John x. 11” (SrarcKk).—In 
Christ's kingdom injustice has no formula, either 
socially or judicially. —‘‘ Spiritual things ought 
to be left in the spiritual order, and temporal in 
the temporal ; confusion in this particular com- 
fuses the position of the people in other particu- 
lars also” (Heim-Horr.).—Ver. 19 sq. In the 
kingdom of God, as in the kingdom of nature, 
and in the full sense of the expression, everything 
has its own place. Only the things of men are 
in disorder, because they are sinners, and sin is 
disorder in every respect.—Servants of the Church 
should have the gift of distinguishing times and 
places, and above all, of discerning the spirits. — 
Consideration for the people, an important part 
of pastoral prudence.—To cook is to bring to a 
proper condition, so that the food tastes well and 
is agreeable ; so ought also the truth to be pre- 
pared.—Is not homiletics a kind of sacred cookery! 
—‘‘ When teachers have rightly experienced whole- 
some truths in their heart, then they understand 
also how to set them rightly before others, Matt 
xiii. 52” (STaRKE).—‘‘ The same kind of food 
does not do for the simple and children and for 
grown men” (BERL. BrB.). 





(2.) The Holy Land and the Holy City (ch. xlvii., xlviii.). 


Cu. xvi. 1. And he brought me back to the opening of the house, and, behold, 
waters issued from below the threshold of the house eastward: for the 
front [the face] of the house is toward the east, and the waters came down 


2 from under, from the right side of the house, south of the altar. 


And he 


brought me forth the way of the north gate, and made me go round the way 
without to the outer gate, the way of the eastward-looking [gate] ; and, behold, 


3 waters came purling out from the right side. 


When the man went forth to 


the east, there was a measuring-line in his hand. And he measured a thou- 
sand cubits, and made me pass through in the water--waters to the ankJes 
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4 And he measured a thousand, and made me pass through in the water—waters 

to the knees [they reachea]. And he measured a thousand, and made me pass 

through—waters to the loins. And he measured a thousand—a river [was it 

then] which I could not pass through, because the waters rose up, waters of 

swimming, a river that could not be waded. And he said unto me, Hast 

thou seen, son of man? And he led me, and brought me back to the bank 

of the river. When I returned, behold, on the bank of the river very many 

trees, on this side and on that. And he said unto me, These waters, going 

out as they do to the east boundary, then flow down over the steppe, and 

come to the sea, brought forth [they come] to the sea, and the waters are healed. 

9 And it cometh to pass that every living thing which shall creep, whitherso- 

ever the double stream shall come, shall live; and very many fish are there, 

for these waters come thither, and they shall be healed; and everything 

10 liveth to which the river cometh. And it cometh to pass that fishers shall 

stand on it [shall place themselves over it], from En-gedi even unto En-eglaim there 

shall be a spreading-place for nets; as to their kind, their fishes shall be as 

11 the fishes of the great sea, very many. Its mire [its swamps] and its pools [holes], 

12 these shall not be healed ; they are given to salt. And [yet] on the river there 

shall rise up, on its bank, on this side and on that, every kind of tree for 

food ; its leaf [foliage] shall not fade, nor its fruit cease ; according to its months 

it bears first-fruits, for its waters flow forth from the sanctuary ; and its fruit 

13 is for food and its leaf [foliage] for healing. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: 

The territory itself, the land which ye shall take to you for an inheritance, 

14 [shat be] for the twelve tribes of Israel; for Joseph [two] portions. And ye 

inherit it, every one as his brother, which I lifted up My hand to give to 

15 your fathers ; and [so] this land falleth to you for inheritance. And this is 

the border of the land on the north side, from the great sea on the way to 

16 Hethlon, to come to Zedad; Hamath, Berothah, Sibraim, which is between 

the border of Damascus and the border of Hamath ; Hazar the middle, which 

17 is on the border of Hauran. And the border from the sea is from Hazar- 

Enon, the border of Damascus, and [inthe] north northward there is the bor- 

18 der of Hamath ; and [this] as the north side. And as to the east side, from 

between Hauran, and Damascus, and Gilead, and the land of Israel, is 

the Jordan ; from the border ye shall measure to the east sea; and [this] as 

19 the east side. And as to the south side, to the right; from Tamar to the 

waters of Meriboth-Kadesh is the inheritance [to the river] to the great sea; and 

20 [this] as the side to the right southward. And with respect to the west side, 

the great sea from the border to over against the way to Hamath ; this is the 

21 west side. And ye divide this land for you according to the tribes of Israel. 

22 And it cometh to pass that ye shall allot [atviae] it as an inheritance to you 

and to the strangers sojourning in your midst, who have begotten children in 

your midst ; and they are to you as the native among the children of Israel ; 

23 with you shall they share in the inheritance among the tribes of Israel. And 

it cometh to pass, that in the tribe with which the stranger sojourns, there 
shall ye give him his inheritance. Sentence of the Lord Jehovah. 
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Ver, 22. Sept.: Barre codcny tv xAnpe. . . 
cum divident possessionem— 
Ver. 23.... 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


As the entrance of the glory of the God of Israel 
(ch. xliii. and xliv.) forms the centre for the first 
section of this closing vision of the glory of Jeho- 
vah’s kingdom, namely, for the temple and its 
service, so the waters of life from the temple give 
the key-note for the second section,—the holy 
land and the holy city,—and at the same time 
furnish the interpretation of the second and there- 
by of the first section. 


Vers. 1-12. The Waters of Life.' 
ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


{‘* It is necessary to take the first part of this 
chapter apart from the second, which relates to a 
different subject, the new division of the land, 
and which ought to have formed part of ch. 
xlviii. The vision contained in the first twelve 
verses of this chapter is a thing by itself, although 
it stands in close connection with what precedes, 
and springs naturally out of it. The prophet has 
been exhibiting, by means of a variety of de- 
tailed representations, the blessed results to the 
Lord’s people of His re-occupying His temple. 
The way now stands open to them for a free and 
elevating communion with the Lord; and the 
work proceeds, on their part, by the regular em- 
ployment of all spiritual privileges and the faith- 
ful discharge of holy ministrations. God is duly 
glorified in His people, and His people are blessed 
in the enjoyment of His gracious presence and 
the benefit of His fatherly administration. But 
what is to be the nature of the kingdom in this 
new form, in respect to the world without? Is it 
to be of a restrictive or expansive character? Is 
the ieee it discloses and provides for a regene- 
rated people to be confined, as of old, to a select 
spot, or is it to spread forth and communicate 
itself abroad for the salvation of the world at 
large? In an earlier prophecy (ch. xvii.), when 
speaking of the future Head of the divine king- 

om under the image of a little twig, plucked 
from the top of a cedar in Lebanon, and planted 


1 W. Neumann: The Waters of Life. An Exegetical Dis- 
quisition on Ezekiel xlvii. 1-12, Berlin, 1848. Somewhat 
hyperbolical, but written with intelligent and hearty appre- 


ciation, in the spirit of the language and faith of the pro- 
vhets of Israel 


iv Quan xpoonAvran iv rolg epoonruTols [Lér" avrey. "Exes dwosre . . 


mpoonaurois . . . esl” tps goeyovres tv xAnpovopeice— Vulg.: ... vobis- 


. avroigs— 


upon a lofty mountain in Israel, the prophet had 
represented this not only as growing and taking 
root there, but as winning the regard of all the 
trees of the field, and gathering under its ample 
foliage beasts of every kind and birds of every 
wing. The kingdom of God, as thus exhibited, 
seemed to carry a benign and diffusive aspect 
toward the entire world. And should it be other- 
wise now, when presented under the different but 
more detailed and variegated form of a spiritual 
house, with the living God Himself for the glo- 
rious Inhabitant, and a royal priesthood for its 
ministering servants? No; it is for humanity, 
mankind as a whole, that God was thus seen 
dwelling with men; and though everything pre- 
sents itself, according to the relations then exist- 
ing, as connected with a local habitation and 
circumscribed bounds, yet the good in store was 
to be confined within no such narrow limits; it 
was to flow forth with healthful and restorative 
energy, even upon the waste and dead places of 
the earth, and invest them with the freshness of 
life and beauty. 

‘‘This fine idea is presented by the prophet 
under a pleasing natural image. He is brought 
back by the angel from the outer court, where he 
was standing, to the door of the temple on the 
east ; and there he sees a stream of water gushing 
from beneath the threshold, and running in the 
direction of south-east, so as to pass the altar on 
the south. He is then brought outside by the 
north gate, and carried round to where the 
waters appeared beyond the temple-grounds, that 
he might witness the measurements that were to 
be made of them, and the genial effects they pro- 
iat [en aie ae Frekiel, pp. 489-491.— 

The bringing back of the prophet in Ver. 1 is 
explained from the circumstance that he had 
tarried (ch. xlvi. 21) in the outer court ; latterly, 
at the sacrificial kitchens for the people. The 
opening of the house is the temple gate, where 
the entrance into the holy place of the temple 
opens.—nAD stands first by itself, both times 


parallel to each other, to describe the very first 
impression, namely, that the waters (Hiv.: ‘in 
particular, living apring: water is often in Seri 

ture a symbol of the divine blessings, Isa. xi 
17 9q., xliv. 3”) came forth from ioe and sa 
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did uot pour down from the heavens, but issued 
from the depth of the sacred foundation upon 
the mountain ; and this is without doubt to be 
thought of in connection with the filling of the 
house with the glory of Johovah (ch. xliii., 
xliv.). What Tacitus observes (Hist, v. 12) 
about ‘‘a never-drying fountain, whole mountains 
hollowed out below the surface, and ponds and 
cisterns for keeping the rain water;” or when 
Robinson does not doubt that there is in the rock 
‘fan artificial well at a depth of some 80 feet 
below the Haram,”—all this serves for under- 
standing the prophet only by way of contrast ;— 
he means and intends to describe nothing of the 
kind. [W. Kraft (Topographie von Jerusalem) 
thinks that the prophetic contrast refers to the 
spring known only to the priests as hidden, and 
whose water served only for the outward cleansing 
of the people.]—The pan jmp that follows 


subjoins the more exact definition of the first 
nnn, as: below the threshold of the door of 


the temple, MAA without a 5, so that we have 


to seek the fountain-head not at this threshold, 
but farther in in the house.—The reason for say- 
ing eastward is the ‘‘eastern’’ position of the 
temple front ; the waters which issued from below 
the house flowed toward the place where the glory 
of the Eternal had entered the house. Even 
Hitzig’s dictum, which makes ‘4p to mean : 


**in the east,’”’ does not destroy the very expres- 
sive causal nexus of the two sections of these 
concluding chapters of Ezekiel; but W. Neu- 
mann acutely observes: ‘‘ The circumstance that 
the water flows east appears significant to the 
seer, and yet again, on the other hand, natural ; 
for, says he, the front of the house is toward the 
east. According to ver. 12, the spring is the 
bearer of the mysteries of the sanctuary, and con- 
sequently the means of bearing along its ideal 
substance ; and to this the p95 [properly : ‘the 


constantly changing multiform aspects or mani- 
festations of the soul through the exterior, the 
complex unity of which we call the countenance,’ 
Srrer] corresponds; because the soul of the 
temple looks to the east, the gushing stream 
flows in the same direction.”—This already indi- 
cates the farther course. of the water as to its 
direction immediately after its gushing forth 
under the threshold of the door of the temple. 
But before treating of this direction, mention is 
again made of this so characteristic gushing forth. 
While, however, after the first nnmp, to avoid 


repeating the 1 before jmp, it is merely said : 
Man jAaD NAD, there now follows after the 
second nono the more exact statement: »N2D 
‘a7, from the “shoulder” of the house, i.e. 
the right one. mmm means here neither: in 


the south=beneath (Judg. vii. 8 which is 
sufficiently expressed by 333, nor - downwards 
(Hrrzia), which is sufficiently expressed by 
py. What is meant to be described is a 


stream of water flowing from the temple, not one 
ennductel into the temple; hence the brook 
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Etham cannot be supposed, from which Lightfoot 
brings the water by means of subterranean channels 
for washing the victims and cleansing the house. 
(Comp. also the combination of Judah Leo in 
Lundius, die alten jd. Heiligth.) Dereser infers 
from p75, that the fountain ‘‘fell into the 


earth on the south side of the altar of burnt- 
offering in the court of the priests, and flowed on 
under it until it reappeared outside of the courts 
of the temple.” ‘449 is employed to accord beth 


with ver, 8, and also in general with the view 
current in Israel, according to which that which 
tends towards the abode of the Highest ascends, 
and hence that which comes out from it will 
descend. Kuri: ‘‘ because thetemple lay higher 
than the inner court.”—pn)3p7. After the re- 


peatedly marked eastern direction, there can be 
no doubt which right side is meant ; a person 
looking to the east has the south on his right, as 
also 353%) plainly indicates. This 353% has its 


signification in reference to the altar of burnt- 
offering, which stood before the porch of the 


temple (ch. xl. 47): nanad, the right (south) 


side of the house, the south part of the east side. 
The fact that the water issued ‘‘ from the south 
end of the threshold,” Hengst. explains from the 
circumstance that ‘‘the altar of burnt-offering 
lay immediately before the east door of the sane- 
tuary; the water must therefore issue not from 
the middle of the threshold, if it was not to meet 
with an immediate hindrance; it must first come 
forth where the altar no longer stood in the 
way.” This is quite natural. Neumann speaks 
of ‘the prominence given to the right side as 
the side of good fortune and power.” He says: 
‘If even in the feasts of the Bedouins the cup- 
bearer must hand the cup to the drinker from 
the a to prevent complaint of want of re- 
spect, how could that which was here commanded 
by a heavenly hand for healing (ver. 8) come from 
another quarter?” [KuiEr.: ‘‘ But the temple 
had two thresholds, one before the flight of steps 
at the door of the fore-porch, and one at the west 
end of the porch, before the temple gate. If, 
then, ver. 1 speaks in the outset of the door of 
the temple, that shows us that we have to under- 
stand the latter threshold. If the temple is the 
body, and its fore-porch the head, then its righ* 
shoulder is in the angle which the south wall of 
the temple porch forms with the east wall of tha 
temple. The threshold of the door of the temple 
abutted with its south end on this corner, and 
thence under the threshold the fountain gushed 
out and ran down into the inner court.”] ‘‘ The 
water,” says Hiiy., ‘‘ comes from the sanctuary ;” 
that is to say, ‘‘it is the fulness of blessing which 
is poured out over the community from the new 
manifestation of God. Without this going before, 
the people cannot serve the Lord in the new 
manner ; and the service of God, again, is itself a 
grace and a gift from Him. If the fountain pro- 
ceeding from God is simply a testimony to His 
revelation of Himself, then it cannot be a mere 
material fountain.” 

Ver. 2. Inthe court, surrounded with buildings 
and walls, Ezekiel cannot descry the farther course 
of the waters. For this he is brought forth 
through the north gate, for the outer east gate is 
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aiways shut, and to go out through the south} Ver. 3. Hengstenberg translates: ‘‘ When tne 
gate the prophet would be obliged to cross over | man went forth to the east with the measuring: 
the waters. {Neumann infers, from comparing |line in his hand, he measured a thousand, 
ch. xl. 35, xliv. 4, that the guide had a prefer-| cubits,” etc. Ezekiel’s guide is, in distinction 
ence for the north gate (but see ch. ee ane from ver. 2 (*38°¥§s}), ndw considered by himself 
seeks the reason in the significance of the north; , . - i) sae 

in the prophecies.] He roreeas on the outside (vANA-NNY2). He had ?P (ch. xl. 3: 2B) — 
along the wall of the outer court, the way to the | from mp, according te Gesenius: “to twist ;” 
east gate, as the outer gate is more exactly desig- ink 

nated. [Neumann erroneously, because against 
the prophet’s uniform mode of expression, refers 
the epithet eastward-looking to the way.| The 
thrice repeated 74 thus emphasizes and depicts 


the circuit which Ezekiel had to take, because 
the aim of the prophet’s going—the regaining a 
view of the waters—is the main matter. Whether 
the waters flowed forth over or under the courts 
is not expressly stated ; at all events they ran 
under the surrounding walls, and doubtless 
under ths stone pavement of the outer court.— 
D773) resumes verbally, when tlie waters 


; according tc Meier: “‘ to bring together”—ir his 
hand, which is remarked because of what fol 
lows, where not merely the farther course of the 
waters, but still more their peculiarities during 
the course, are set forth. Following the waters 
in an eastern direction, the man measured a 
thousand cubits.—p DDN % gives the experi- 


ence of the prophet, whom the man makes to 
wade in the water from one bank to the other ; 
hence it is not appositional to p93, but an in- 















dependent clause, the meaning of which many 
attempts have been made to distort, when yet it 
must contain a statement corresponding to the 
following increments. Kimchi, making use of 
Gen, xlvii. 15, interprets it: ‘‘ water of vanish- 
ing” =little water. The dual form: p)pbx, cer- 


were seen again, the p¥)-m3M) of ver. 1, so that 
the D) without the article occasions no diffi- 
culty whatever ; no other waters can be imagined 


than those which the prophet had seen before.— 
OD) (Piel particip. of App) only in this 


tainly does not refer to an abstraction, but, as 
uniformly, denotes things paired naturally or 
artificially ; in the connection here, without doubt, 
a corporeal duality, but not, as Genesius : ‘‘ foot- 
soles” (‘‘shallow water which only wets the 
soles”); against which Hitzig justly observes that 
the water reached to the foot-soles in the very 
beginning. Dw is not exactly the same as Dp, 


passage, thus a unique and not less pictorial ex- 
pression. GeEs.: ‘‘to trickle;” and Umbreit 
adduces its affinity with 53, so that he gets 


‘“weeping” waters, which would portray such an 
‘insignificant commencement of the issue” as 
does not harmonize with ver. 1. How can that 
he thought of as trickling here which has already 
flowed through the courts? The affinity of the 
expression with pp2, ‘“to pour out,” likewise 


that is, ‘ extension, ” flat of the hand, and hence 
also flat of the foot, foot-sole, but D’ppyx rather 


suggests D°DH MIMD, a garment extended so as 


to reach to the ankles. [N eumann thinks that 
“waters of the foot-soles” probably were waters 
of only the depth of the sandals, which the pro- 
phet had put off(!) in the court of the priests, 
and again put on; and that, in conformity with 
the phrase: YTS “DES, we have to think of the 


two ends, the two lower extremities of the body, 
that is, the feet : waters of the extremities were 
waters which scarcely covered the feet. }—mrayea, 


observed by Gesenius, would lead to a significa- 
tion such as: to gush out. Hitzig goes back to 
‘J25, 2 word which does not exist ; and Meier to 


‘J32, ‘‘to burst forth” (?). Hengst. thinks of 
3B, “‘a bottle,” and supposes a ‘‘ gurgling,” like 


the ‘‘sound which the emptying bottle makes,” 
which, however, does not correspond to the 
*‘character of fulness and livingness” which, 
according to him, the waters in themselves must 
have; he translates, indeed: ‘‘ gushed out.” 
Neumann assumes a radical signification: “to 
break up,” “‘ to set free ;” hence: n>p, ‘‘ to break 


forth.” To translate it with Keil: ‘to purl,” 
very probably comes nearest the figure. — Anan 


m0. 5 Hitzia: ‘not the south side of the 


measured by the measure, which was a cubit- 
measure. 

Ver. 4. After the second measuring of a thousand 
cubits, i.e. of distance along the course of the waters, 
the result of the waters becomin always deeper 
is nda DD; an ungrammatical form, so much 


the more striking, as we have the staé. constr, 
‘1 before and after. See Hitzig’s explanation, 


which, however, is a mere conjecture, while the 
supposition of a separate clause (waters, to the 
knee they reach) is easier, and at the same 
time more emphatic. After a third measuring, 
we have waters to the loins, But after the 
fourth measuring of another thousand cubits, i.e. 
in all, at a distance of four thousand cubits, it ig 


—Ver. 5—a river! Shy looks like an exclama- 


tion of Ezekiel’s surprise on seeing what reminds 
him of the impetuous rush of a mountain tor- 
rent. The going through, hitherto possible, is 


whole temple-circuit, but: the southern half of 
the east front ;” Nrum.: ‘on the beholder’s right 
nand, when he has come out here from the 
north ;” Hxnest. ; ‘the right side is here also 
the south-east, the south side of the east gate, 
where the water comes forth only because it has 
taken its rise on the south-east side of the temple ;” 
Kuler. : ‘‘ the angle which the eastern outer gate 
formed with the wall of the outer court is meant.” 
At all events this is meant to be expressed, that 
the waters which Ezekiel here saw again were the 
waters which came from the sanctuary. 
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na longer so, for the waters yy, ‘‘ swelled,” 


‘“grew in height” (Job viii. 11, x. 16; comp. 
also Ex. xv. 1) to 3ny-D, in which swimming 


was possible, yea, necessary, if one were to cross 
from bank to bank—to a river which cannot be 
waded. The prophet describes the increasing 
volume of water by the two parallel clauses : 
“‘waters of swimming,” ‘a river that could not 
be waded,” 

The question in Ver. 6 indicates the halting- 
place in the vision, whereby what had been already 
seen, that is, the ouwé-flow and on-flow of the 
waters in gradually increasing strength, is, in 
passing over to what follows, marked off as a 
thing apart by itself. Yet it is specially the 
continuous increase of the waters to which the 
prophet’s attention is called. Kern: ‘‘ A natural 
brook cannot in so short distances have increased 
so mightily, unless brooks fell into it on all 
sides, which was not the case here.” HBENGST. : 
““The Messianic salvation crescit ewndo, while 
the streams of worldly enterprise dry up after a 
brief course—are streams whose waters lie (Isa. 
lviii. 11; Job vi. 15 sq.). Comp. the supple- 
ment through the person of the Mediator of sal- 
vation in Ezek. xvii. 22, 23; and in the New 
Testament, the parables of the mustard seed and 
the leaven. The same progress which is exhi- 
bited in its efficacy among the nations shows 
itself also in the life of individuals, making them 
become great out of small, fathers in God out of 
children.” Neum. calls attention to the Mes- 
sianic element in the designation : son of man, 
and observes that ‘‘ the seer was thereby reminded 
that his vision was for mankind, that this swell- 
ing stream flowed on to the days of the completion 


of the human race.” The 9055) taken by itself 


may be a mere recording here of what had taken 
place before,—‘‘a wading in to the neck” (Isa. 
viii. 8), as Hengst. expresses it,—in order to get 
the knowledge indicated in ver. 5; or, according 
to others, it is to be taken in conjunction with 
say), as defining it more exactly: he brought 


me back to come up again out of the water.— 
"npy-by, to the bank (up to the bank), etc. 


Neumann, Kliefoth, and Keil understand it thus : 
And he made me yo, namely, away from the last- 
mentioned place, and brought me back to the 
bank of the river (Ewald, too, in his last edition : 
*“and made me go and return on the bank of the 
stream”), According to this, the prophet was 
led on the bank, in order to learn the depth of 
the waters,—but he was rather led through three 
times, and hence the fourth time probably just in 
and out again !—and brought back to the bank, 
to see that it was covered with trees. It seems, 
however, to agree better with the end intended, 


to understand iby as stating the purpose ; for, 


as Hengst. says, the attention is now to be turned 
to the bank, to observe it, and not as hitherto 
the waters in their bed. [Hitzig makes the guide 
measure at a distance from the water, and the 
prophet, after his last vain attempt, come to the 
guide ; whereupon the latter put his question to 
the prophet, and returned with him to the bank 
of the river, and during the time that Ezekiel’s 
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back was turned to tke river, its bank beaame 
adorned with trees. HAv.: ‘‘from the end, 
from the point where the river flows into the 
Dead Sea (!), the prophet returned once more ta 
its bank.” }—Ver. 7. ‘995/39, literally: ‘‘ when 


I turned myself back.” Hitzig disputes the transi- 
tive signification of the verb, but indisputably 
the objective suffix ) is attached to the infini- 


tive ; whereas Hitzig takes the suffix as genitive 
of possession; ‘‘ when he came back with me.” 
On the return of the prophet Co3wWa seems te 


comprehend the bp)al ab 990544 of ver. 6)—whe 


would probably have followed the course of the 
water still farther had it depended on him, but 
is obliged to return to the edge of the bank, just 
because he has to notice the bank of the river, 
and that (as ver. 8 shows) as far back as the 
sanctuary—that is realized which was intended 
with a 79m}, asin vers. 1 and 2; it is the third 


stage in the vision. How much the matter 
treated of refers to the brink of the river, the 
repeated mention of it shows. But the fact that 
‘*so long as the beholder followed the measurer, 
he saw nothing of the trees on the bank,” arises 
from the nature of the process in the vision. 
The looking forward gave Hzekiel the knowledge 
of the progressive fulness and depth of the waters ; 
not until he looks back does he come to know— 
with a view to what follows—the fertilizing, en- 
livening effect of these waters. py, as the words: 


very many, show, is collective (Gen. i. 11 sq., ii. 
9), and in accordance with ver. 12 is to be under- 
stood of fruit-bearing trees. (The phrase: on 
the brink of the river, indicates the cause. It 


has been said that Ezekiel interchanges by and 
Os ; but when the bringing of the prophet out of 
the water and on to the bank was referred to, by 


was employed in ver. 6 ; here, where the reference 
is to the trees growing on and overshadowing 


the bank, we have simply bye.) But it confuses 


the meaning of the waters when Hengst. finds 
here ‘‘the need of salvation denoted by hunger- 
ing as well as by thirsting.” Nothing has been 
said of this in connection with the waters. It is 
not the case that ‘‘ life or salvation is here repre- 
sented in the shape of the fruit-tree, as before by 
the water” (for which Hengst. compares Isa. lv. 
1 sq.).—It cannot with strictness be said that 
‘“the trees have here no independent import, but 
come into account only for their fruit,” for there 
is not the slightest mention here of their fruit. 
It would be better, with Hitzig, to call to mind 
ch. xxxvi. 85, and to think of the restoration, 
cultivation, and fertilization of the land in gene- 
ral, as a blessed dwelling-place for ‘srael. The 
trees are not very ‘‘great,” but very ‘‘many,”— 
not one tree, as in ch, xvii. 22 sq.; Dan. iv.7 
[10]sq. ‘‘ That this stream here depends on the 
four streams watering the garden of Eden (Gen. 
ii.), and this forest on the tree of life, is a gra. 
tuitous assertion. Nothing is said of the immor- 
tality-giving power of the trees, and the waters 
no more bear fish of paradise on their waves thap 
do the rivers in Ps, i. 3” (NEUM.). 
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Ver. 8. Corresponding to the twofold direction 
of the prophet’s observation, the interpretation, 
which now begins, tells us regarding the course 
of the waters and the effects they shall produce. 
Had the prophet desired to follow the water 
farther, this desire would have been met by the 
saying : ‘‘ these waters go out ;” in other words, 
as they come out from the sanctuary, vers. 1, 2 
(o'xys, ver. 1), te. take their departure thence, 


so their progress is directed out ‘‘ toward,” ‘‘to” 
(by), ete.—The statement : 73) IPN nbsdan, is 
no such “ general” determination of the region in 
which the waters are to prove themselves effectual 
as Hengstenberg supposes. At any rate, what is 


thereby designated is not—as the exegesis of the 
Fathers, following the Sept., delighted to maintain, 


in view of Jesus’ residence there—bban of Josh. 
xx. 7; the pram bq of Isa. viii. 23 [ix. 1]; the 
northern district in the tribe of Naphtali, called 
abbr in 2 Kings xv. 29—the later Galilee. On 


the contrary, mins expressly distinguishes it 
from that Galitee. The very word mits, the femi- 
nine formation from bubs, evidently denotes with 


the article a definite district ; there were several 
tmibsy, Josh. xiii. 2 (Joel iv. 4 [iii 9]), xxii. 
10 sq. Derived as it is from bbs, **to break off,” 
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**to roll off,” a “section,” something ‘‘ bounded 
off,” is to be understood ; and because it is here 
in the east, the border-land there, lying opposite 
the centre of the land, would be meant, as dis- 
tinguished from every other border district.— 


After the statement of the direction by Ny), 


there follows the account of the course of the 
waters, as also it is said in the outset in ver. 1 
(ps5) that the waters, namely, came down 


Gr), “* flowed down,” by, that is, over.— 
naiyn, defined by the article, is to be interpreted 
by the context. From the intransitive ny, to 


be ‘‘contracted,” hence to be “arid,” ‘‘dry,” 
heath, wilderness, steppe is meant.—Geographi- 
cally, the Arabah is the whole valley of the Jor- 
dan, extending even beyond the Dead Sea ; comp. 
our Comment. on Deut. i.; but in accordance with 
the previous definition, we find ourselves in that 
part of the Ghor which lies above the Dead Sea. 
—After wy and 44), we have now yijn, the 
TT =r 


coming to the goal. How much stress is laid 
upon this goal, as that which is to be defined in 
respect to the course of the waters, is shown by 


the repetition of moby after 717. As the 
Dead Sea is called in Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49, DY 


naa, so in ver. 18 of our chapter it is desig- 


nated the ‘‘east sea ;” and thus we cannot with 
other expositors understand here the western, the 
Mediterranean Sea, which, moreover, is distin- 
guished in ver. 10 as ‘‘the great sea.” If the 
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Arabah, the psye xsdov of Josephus, which he 
names ipnway, is an unhealthy pln ‘ full of 
salt clay,” then this is only the fitting introduc- 
tion to the Dead Sea, with its well-known peculi- 


arity.—p»xywn (particip. Hoph.) MBsT-ON has, 


following the Sept., been translated : ‘‘ into the sea 
of the mouths,” inasmuch as the Jordan falls into 
it, and, according to Gadow (in the Journal a 
the German Oriental Society, 1848, i. p. 61), 
forms ‘‘a slimy delta.” [Ewatp: ‘‘ into the 
sea, into the sea of the muddy waters ;” NYID, 


“‘muddy,” ‘*foul” !] The comparison of Zech. 
xiy. 8 and the dual form in ver. 9 have led others 
to suppose a dividing of the waters, so that 715° 


refers one time to the east, but afterwards also to 
the west. ‘The prophet,” says Umbreit, ‘‘ sets 
out first and specially from the Dead Sea; he 
does not, however, confine himself to it, bu- 
makes the waters flow also into the great west 
and world sea. For the sea of the wilderness 
appears, indeed, as the most fitting symbol of the 
death of sin (‘the Lord hath no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner, but that he should turn and 
live’) ; but until now there is no water altogether 
healthy, and for this very reason there is a flow- 
ing forth of the fountain of life still farther inte 
the world of sin and of death.” [According to the 
Midrashim, the river divides itself into twelve 
waters, which flow to the twelve tribes; it is 
even said to flow on so far as to Calabria and inte 
Barbary.] It only remains that, in accordance 
with the stress laid upon the issuing forth of the 
waters in question in vers. 1 and 2, and again in 
ver. 12, we understand the expression: brought 
forth, used of the waters on their way to the sea, 
as an emphasizing again of the fact that they pro- 
ceeded from the temple, and that this is done just 
here in order to pass on to the purpose effected 
by them when they have reached their goal. 
(HeEnestT.: reference ‘‘to the higher hand, which 
executes, according to deliberate counsel, the plan 
of salvation.” Nrum.: ‘‘ waters that well forth 
from the threshold of the temple, that come to 
the Dead Sea. Not only that, but, moreover, 
having arrived at the Dead Sea, they are brought 
forth ; thus the sanctuary of the blessing ex- 
pressly connects itself with the doomed domain 
of the curse.”)—The waters of which it is said 
that they are healed are self-evidently (2 Kings 
li. 22) the waters of the Dead Sea, as is shown 
also by what follows. The spiritual signification 
of the waters is now told to the prophet : healing 
of the dead, which accordingly means only sick 
unto death, is the aim of their being brought 
forth from the sanctuary to the Dead Sea, to the 
east boundary ; that is, we might say, from Israel 
into the world, which is thereby auspiciously 
symbolized as in the east, consequently with a 
reference to the rising of the Sun of Righteousness 
(Mal. iii. 20 [iv. 2]). [Grotius explains 94549) 
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in this way, that the waters flowing in con- 
tinue wholesome, notwithstanding their flowing 
through.] The character of the water of the 
Dead Sea has already been correspondingly de- 
scribed by Diodorus: iyss Yemixpoy xai xa Sarspe 
Boanvducwdes, Comp. Tacitus, Hist. v.6. Jerome 
calls it mare amarissimum, quod Greece Aimya 
aopaarov, id est, stagnum bituminis vocatur. 
Comp. von Schubert (Reise in d. Morgenl. iii 
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Pp: 85), who remarks on the deceptive appearance 
sor thirsty persons of the ‘‘clear and pure” water. 
Comp. moreover, von Raumer’s Paléstina, p. 61 
sq.; Robinson’s Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, p. 209 sq. [HeEnest.: ‘‘ The wilderness is 
in Scripture a figure of ungodliness(?), and so 
a fitting emblem of the world estranged from God 
and excluded from His kingdom, Ps. evii. 5. In 
Joel, the valley of the acacias, the tree of the wil- 
derness, corresponds to the Arabah here. Comp. 
also Isa, xxxv. 6. As a symbol of the corrupt 
world lying in wickedness (1 John v. 19), the Dead 
Sea is the more appropriate, as it owes its origin 
to a judgment on the corrupt world, and the 
spiritual eye discerns under its waves the figure 
of Sodom and Gomorrah (ch. xvi.).’’] 

The transition is now made to the effects of the 
waters flowing to the Dead Sea. Very impres- 
sively Ver. 9 begins first of all with the ‘prophetic 
nm (NEuM.: ‘‘it has then come to pass, then 


the fact lies open to observation”) : what mani- 
fests itself in consequence of the healing of the 
water, in reference to the water itself, as an effect 
of the healing waters of the sanctuary.—But what 


of mn winy-bp? Is there, then, any living thing 


in the Dead Sea? There is not, although Prince 
Piickler asserts that he ate there fishes taken 
living from the Dead Sea. The Jordan carries in 
some, or ‘‘ they voluntarily accompany its waves” 
(von ScHuBERT), but ‘‘they must soon pay with 
their life for their love of travel, because they die 
in the salt brine, or because this brine thrusts out 
their light bodies to the shore.” A fish seen by 
Robinson, and said to have been caught in the 
Dead Sea, was found near the mouth of the 
Jordan, and dying in a state of exhaustion. 
“* Neither fishes nor snails live in this very salt 
lake” (von ScHUBERT). ‘‘Some herons,” Gadow 
relates, ‘‘sought the little fishes washed into the 
sea, that died instantly in the sharp lye; I myself 
observed some wrestling with death. Sea fishes 
which Marshal Marmont at Alexandria cast into 
water taken from the Dead Sea, died in two or 
three minutes.” Thus ‘‘living things” can only 
be spoken of in respect to the Dead Sea as things 
that were alive and then died there, or that live 
but must die when they come thither. But the 
mode of expression employed is rather a prophetic 
anticipation, picturing as it does in the healed 
water, in contrast to the death dominating it, life 
already preserved,—life, too, which, through Wa 
7, significantly alludes to Gen. vii. 21, viii. 
17 (death and preservation), and Gen. i. 21 (crea- 
tion). Quite as readily could a contrast to the 
Jordan carrying the living to death in the Dead 
Sea be found in the following words: every- 


thing whithersoever the double stream shall 
come shall live, Hrrzie: ‘‘ which creepsin every 


place to which rivers (oyna, pointed as plural) 
come.” (EWALD: nbn.) Kum: “which swarms 
wherever the Pook. comes.” —pym9. What is 
the meaning of the dual, where hitherto we have 
always had Snot Keil thinks the best solution 


is that of Hengstenberg, who, referring to Jer. 1. 
21, explains ‘‘ two rivers” as equivalent to strong 
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river, remarking that the doubled often stands 
for the distinguished (Job xi. 6; Isa. lxi.7,. He 
might have known that already Umbreit trans- 
lates it: ‘‘ two rivers,” and in doing so refers to 
‘‘the fulness of the water.” The uuailis empha- 
ticus, too, of Stier (Lehrgeb. p. 218) comes to the 
same thing, as he also cites for it Jer. 1. The 
original ‘* waters” (p'9) have grown in ver. 5 toa 


Sno; may they not now, when they have mixed 
with the waters of the Dead Sea, when p'99 
moxn and the healed p57 have been expressly 


named side by side in ver, 8, be very appropriately 
(not indeed as Maurer: because of the similarity 
with p19) expressed succinctly by the dual form 


rushing streams sweeping away death and open- 
ing up the way to life? Thus, as Neum.: ‘‘ We 
see it at once, the result of the flowing in is mani- 
fest in the sea itself; the river is not lost in it, 
but neither does the river swallow up the sea ; it 
impenetrates it with its living power, and wherever 
the eye follows these united streams, it beholde 
the swarming newly produced life,” ete, KLIEF.: 
‘* When the waters of the river shall come into 
the waters of the sea, they will divide themselves,” 
etc.—p nm, to retain life and to enjoy life, in 


pregnant contrast to the dying of which this sea is 
suggestive. Kuti: ‘‘to revive, to come to life.” 
[{Hitzig, too, remarks on the masculine construc- 
tion of yb) (mM and poy), so that A: ap- 


pears as a substantive in the genitive dependent 
on wa. Nerum.: ‘‘ Thus everything, that in 


the power of life bears in itself tae germ of life, 
shall unfold this germ; the view which underlies 
is not that of the feminine, of what is upheld by 
the Spirit, but of what breathes independently.”} 
—The description of this life accords with the 
nature of the water, the healthy vital power of 
which finds expression in its fulness and the mul- 
titude of its fishes. But we have first ‘‘ everythi 

that creeps and moves quickly, pry, said o 


every kind of animal mobility” (NrUM.), in order 
primarily to give pictorial expression to life in 
general in the all-sided manifold swarm. The 
following clause adds the more special : and thera 
are very many 7754N (a collective, expressing at 


the same time the most different kinds), a femi 
nine form of 44, which, from 734, ‘‘to become 


thick,” denotes first of all, as here too in accord- 
ance with the context, the strong large sea-fish, 
and then fish in general. (Umsr.: ‘‘to live and 
multiply most abundantly.”)—The cause of this, 
which was formerly incorporated in the general 
description, is now taken by itself, in order to 
explain the special case of the fishes: for these 
waters come thither and they shall be healed, 
i.e., as this repetition from ver. 8 clearly shows, 
the waters of the Dead Sea, to which naw also 


points. —But the description reaches its full height 
of expressipn of life with the clause : and every- 
thing liveth, etc. First, everything, etc. ; then, the 
many fishes of varit us kinds in particular—in other 
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words, the Dead Sea in its piscine life ; finally, 
the whole Dead Sea as such. Hence formerly 
pw, whereas the two following times pw; as 





also the preceding 4X57" (imperf. Niphal) is 
illustrated by hy ‘m), and therefore also we have 


Spon, from ver. 5 sq., in antithesis to the waters 


of the Dead Sea. ‘*The Dead Sea has become a 
sea of life” (Neum.). [EwaLp: every one that 
draws water out of it. CALMET: every land, how- 
ever unfruitful, provided only the river waters it, 
shall be at once made most fruitful. DERESER : 
‘all the regions of the Dead Sea, to which the 
water penetrates, shall swarm with fish.”’] 

Ver. 10. mm) again. [‘‘Outof death there arises, 


by the omnipotence and grace of God, a rich 
life. The new community is numerous, innumer- 
able as the fishes of the sea,” Hiv.] Because 
not only the life of the sea, but the (Dead) Sea 
itself as alive is exemplified in the abundance of 
fish, this abundance is described partly as to 
the employment it occasions, and partly as to the 
numerous kinds of fish. In the former respect, 


yoy Woy (Qeri: sty, ‘they have placed 


themselves,” one sees them standing), ‘‘ fishers 
place themselves over it” (the river, not the 
Dead Sea, but also not the whole length of the 
river on its banks, but where the Dead Sea touches 
it, because the filling of it with fish-life is the 
subject in hand). With this agrees also the 
statement as to locality given: py-T}) "TR Py 


prday, which has given occasion to so many dis- 


quisitions. These must be two points lying near 
each other, as the same expression : jy and ‘py, 


and not less the difference, which is simply that 
between a ‘‘kid” and ‘*two calves,” seems de- 
signed to show. Hengst. thinks that perhaps 


pyday is a dual, such as that in ver. 9: ‘‘the 


double calf in parallelism with the kid.” He 
supposes ‘‘the fountains are named after the 
finders,” ‘‘the calf had distinguished itself by 
the discovery” (!). Seriously, however, En-gedi 
(‘*kid’s fountain,” which reminds Sepp of the 
ibex, seldom pursued here by a hunter) is 
‘¢ Ain-Didi,” on the west bank of the Dead Sea, 
the southmost point inhabited by the Israelites, 
with an Egyptian climate and Egyptian products ; 
and regarding En-eglaim (‘‘two-calves’ fountain”’), 
Jerome says that it is situated at the beginning 
of the Dead Sea, where the Jordan flows in, that 
is, northward. Since the death of living things 
occurs at the entrance into the Dead Sea, we feel 
certain that this is the right place. Hengst. 
finds ‘‘ En-gedi obliquely over against the Eglaim 
mentioned in Isa. xv. 8 ;” for, ‘‘as obviously the 
whole compass of the sea is intended, En-eglaim 
is to be looked for on the east side.” Ewa.p: 
‘* the whole present stretch along the Dead Sea.” 
Neum. disregards any geographical basis : ‘‘ Two 
fountains (}})) flow now into the Dead Sea, both 


of them living and full of fish, into the dark 
depths of death ; butin those days of salvation, a 
river of life shall flow from the one to the other. 


No longer shall there be only small and quickly- 


dying fishes moving here and there before the 


. 
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mouths of the fountains ; the whole intervening 
water, now waste and dead, shall then become 
alive, and swarm with the fishes of the great sea.” 
—ninvin [Ewatp: ‘‘a casting-place for nets =] 


is distinguished by Neumann from myyip in ch. 


xxvi. 5, 14. Gesenius holds both forms to have 
the same signification: place of spreading out. 
In order, however, to suppose the act of spread- 
ing out, we must with Neumann take the fishers 
as a spreading out of the nets; they will be quite 
absorbed in that occupation, will be nothing 
else ; and this is not so inadmissible as Kliefoth 
supposes ; while Rosenmiiller’s interpretation of 
the 7), as referring to the places, that they shall 


be places for spreading out the nets, can quite 
well be extracted out of the phrase : from En-gedi 
even unto, etc., although it is not so obvious.— 


rand, whether for the take, or, after the take, 


for drying, which, however, is done as fresh pre- 
paration for new labour, fora new take. [HENGsT.: 
“‘ The question is not of fishers who will arrange 
after their kind the fish caught, but only of those 
who catch fish of different kinds.”] By the nets 
is characterized not only the fulness, but also the 
manifoldness, the various kinds of fishes that 


may be or are caught. —arnd, **as to the kind” 


(collective), intentionally (as Raphe shows) with: 
out Mappiq, means at bottom the same as with 
5 : ‘fin respect to their kind;” care is always 
taken to express the variety of kinds correspond- 
ing to the 7795 here and in ver. 9. ‘‘ Life is de- 


picted with far more significance not by multi- 
tudes alone, but by the variegated mixture of the 
most different kinds, which are commingled to- 
gether” (NEuM.).—‘‘ Allusion to the account of 
creation (comp. also ver. 9): the new community, 
a similar creation of God’s” (HAyv.).—pnjyq, not: 


of the healed np of the sea, nor of the ordny 


of ver. 9, nor of the banks between En-gedi and 
En-eglaim, but of the fishers, or the nets.—The 
comparison with the fishes of the great sea, said 
to be very many, is connected, as Hitzig observes, 


with the mond: there shall live in it the many 


kinds of fish of the great sea, and many ofeach kind, 
—as the fishes, sq., is proverbial for this—and not 
merely the few kinds of small fresh-water fish. 
The fish of the Mediterranean thus compared are, 
moreover, conceived of as living, so that this too 
shows that the Mediterranean cannot have been 
spoken of previously. [HeEnest.: ‘‘ The sea is a 
symbol of the world ; accordingly men appear as 
the living creatures in the sea, as the fishes (Rev. 
viii. 9). Hitherto there were only dead fishes, 
only unspiritual, unsaved men. Thus the mean- 
ing of the fishers cannot be doubtful: the fishes 
are the men who have attained to life through 
the Messianic salvation ; the fishers are the mes- 
sengers of this salvation, who gather those who 
are quickened into the kingdom of God, intro- 
duce them into the fellowship of the Church,’ 
Luke y. 11; Matt. xiii. 47, etc. | 

Ver. 11. nxya (Qeri : }MNXYD) is singular ; the 


plural] of the Qeri appears to be put because of 


CHAP. XLVII. 12. 


the following plural, YNI2. Gesenius : ynxya, 


incorrectly written for niya. mya is a moist 


lace. RasHI: marais (marsh). One might per- 
haps make the distinction to be what is turned 
into swamp by the natural recession of the sea 
from the bank, and the artificially constructed 
salt-pits (Zeph. ii. 9). These form the exception 
from the rule of healing and quickening ; they 
are the places in which the healing waters pro- 
duce no effect. ‘‘We have just observed the 
fishers placing themselves from one fountain to 
the other, that the life of the sea may become 
zonspicuous through them ; but here in the pools 
is death” (NzuM.). ‘‘The waters even which 
the river brought to them,” thinks Hitzig, 
““would become corrupt, if left standing along 
with the whole mass of water without any fresh 
inflow.” J. D. Micuarnis: ‘Palestine would 
lose much were it to lose this salt, got without 
labour, and were the Dead Sea to become quite 
fresh ; hence this gift of nature is to remain.” 
Hitzig’s view and reasons, even if satisfactory 


for the IND xy, are certainly not so for the 
Ebro] ndiod ; which clause, moreover, is not to be 


explained on the ground of utility (as is done by 
Michaelis), it is the expression of a judgment. 
‘* Those districts,” says Hiivernick, ‘‘ in which the 
salt-deposits proper were formerly found, shall 
also henceforth be such waste places. The 


thought is this: only those who bar themselves | 
against the gracious stream of divine love, and | 
are unwilling to regain health, are henceforth to | 
be given over to the curse, continuing to exist as | 


monuments thereof (Zech. xiv. 17).” Around 
the sea of death there lingers on a death which 
abides ; this is the second death, the death unto 
death. What is given to salt is entirely for- 
feited to death. Kurer. : ‘“‘ They shall be made 
into salt.”” Hrnesv. : ‘‘ The salt comes into consi- 
deration here not as seasoning, as frequently, but 
as the foe of fertility, life, and prosperity (Job 
xxxix. 6). A contrast to deliverance from the 
corrosive power of the salt, which would be 
effected by the waters from the sanctuary were 
access afforded to them ; they remain given over 
to salt: he that believeth not the Son of God 
shall not see life, etc., John iii. 36.”—In Ver. 12, 
that of which the seer obtained merely a general 
view in ver. 7 is now more exactly particularized 
to him, as the conclusion of the entire section. 
After the contrast (ver. 11) to the healing effect 
of the waters of the sanctuary (ver. 8), there 
comes in what follows something antithetical, and 
therefore parallel to ver. 9 sq. : the quickening 
effects as regards the banks of the river, and so 
back to the source of the waters, form a parallel 
to the quickening effects as regards the goal, in 
relation to the Dead Sea. In fine, viewed for- 
ward or backward, they are the waters of life ; 
#3 on the one hand they sustain life, so on the 


other they produce fruit.—bnan, as the waters 


since ver. 5, on their way to the Dead Sea, and 
considered in contrast thereto (ver. 9), have been 
designated, so that the reference is to their course 
from their coming out of the temple walls.—The 
description : on the river, is amplified thus : ‘‘ on 
its 511’: on both sides.” The ‘‘ rising up” forms 


47% 


also, no doubt, an antithetical pendant to the 
former deepening and deepening and descending 


of the waters.—b5x919, ‘‘what isedible” (HENGST. : 





*‘all fruit-bearing trees ;” Hrrzie: ‘‘ every tree of 
edible fruit”). Karr. ; ‘‘they shall bear edible 
fruits of all sorts.” Their described quality, 
however, is not this alone, that they are trees of 
food, and hence yield food—not wild, acid, hard 
fruit ; but an abiding freshness of life and vigour 
distinguishes this growth of trees (which is else- 
where expressed by ever-flowing, never-failing 


waters), both as to the leaf (bap, Pg) ts 8859 t0 
fade,” ‘‘to fall off,” cognate with bpy) and the 
fruit (nm). In respect to the latter it is said : 


according to its months, that is, as these change 
(Hirzie: distributively), 453), said of the “first 


commencement,” of the ‘‘first of a thing ;” 
hence O52, the first-fruits, signify, according 


to Hitzig, that the trees produce fresh fruit 
every month ; and this, according to Hengst., 
‘indicates the uninterrupted enjoyment of sal- 
vation ;’’ or the fruit is as eagerly desired and 
hailed with as much joy as early first-fruits, or 
generally as superior fruit, which can claim, as it 
were, the right of the first-born (Deut. xxi. 16). 
Comp. Rev. xxii. 2. Nerum.: ‘The thought in 
fact is : what used to delight the heart every year, 
will henceforth be furnished every month. Ac- 
cording to Horapollo, the palm puts forth a new 
branch with every new moon. The month is 
looked on as the property of the trees, because 
the change of the moon always enables them to 
put forth in similar change the life welling up 
in them.”” We are not to compare here the en- 
chanted gardens of Alcinous (Odyss. vii. 114 
sq.). The reason assigned, too, which makes the 
leading thought the active principle of the effects, 
accords with the closing character of the verse : 
its (not: the stream’s, as Neumann, but: the 
trees’, this forest’s) waters, namely, the waters 
‘proceeding from the sanctuary.” Huirzic: 
‘from the dwelling-place of Him who is the 
Author of all life and fertility.” Neum.: ‘‘a deep 
disclosure regarding what the temple of his God 
was to the prophet. With Him is the fountain 
of life, and in His light we see light, Ps. xxxvi. 
10 [9]. But this is just the sanctuary; because 
its source is holy, therefore the flood of the river 
produces fruitful germs. And yp is not moral 


purity, but sublime, transcendent purity, which 
sheds its enlightening beams over all the dark 
places of the earth. Hence the lofty praise of 
the seraphim in Isa. vi. 8.”—As formerly the 
fishes were for the nets of the fishers, so now the 
fruit of the trees is for food, etc. yp} (Geri: 


mm}, which is unnecessary), for §»4 is not neces- 


sarily the fruit of each and every tree, but can 
be taken collectively with the plural. As we 
have here a reference to paradise and the first 
creation (Gen, ii. 9), so we have also to redemp- 
tion, the future salvation, in the phrase : and its 


(the forest’s) leaf, npyind—Hrrzie : “for medi- 


cine;” on which he remarks : ‘‘doubtless for exter- 
nal application, since the leaf is laid upon wounds 
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virtue; AHN is derived from xp.” In this, 
too, the thought of mending and of healing is 


united and conjoined in this closing clause, so |p 


that in this sense ‘‘ medicine” is by no means 
‘a very unsuitable disharmony in these figures 
of perfection,” as Neumann says, whose thoughts 
run on ‘‘the blessed salvation enlivened by a 
sweet life of rapture,” and on ‘‘adorning life 
with fragrant chaplets.” This last would as 
mere ornament be altogether out of place here. 
Henesr. : ‘Salvation must present itself for the 
terribly sick heathen world, above all, in the 
form of saving grace. Besides the nourishing 
fruits, therefore, are named also the healing 
leaves.” H&Av.: ‘*The trees are trees of life, with 
allusion at the same time to Ps, i. ; the figure of 
the fishes refers to the extent, the greatness of 
the community ; and this figure of the trees to 
its nature, in so far as the divine grace transforms 
it into truly living members, who themselves 
bear rich fruit, and thereby become a means of 
life and recovery to others also.” [Philippson 
says of the entire section: ‘‘This description 
answers to no fountain actually existing in Jeru- 
salem, and contains suppositions which no ac- 
tually existing fountain could fulfil. Hence it 
belongs to the realm of those prophetic intuitions 
of the future land, in which this land appeared, 
altered in its nature, endowed with the most 
glorious fertility and wonderful virtues. We 
have to consider this section as a poetical resting- 
point of the prophet, in which, between dry nar- 
ration and representation, the prophet’s enrap- 
tured soul expatiated on the prospects of his 
people.” According to this, the hope of the Jews 
of the present should finally be esthetics. ] 


Vers. 13-23. The Fixing of the Boundaries in 
the Holy Land. 


Hengstenberg, in accordance with his view of 
the concluding portion of Ezekiel, makes the pro- 
phet return from the distant Messianic future, 
the prospect into which, according to him, sud- 
denly opened in vers, 1-12, to the lower salvation, 
the temple and city of the future, which formed 
the presupposition of the higher salvation. Ac- 
cording to Hitzig, ‘‘the previous section forms 
the transition to this, inasmuch as in that sec- 
tion Ezekiel first of all, following the course of 
the river, turns himself away from the temple and 
the idea of the Terumah ; in other words, it still 
remains to treat of the land itself from which 
that Terumah was selected.” It would be an 
entire break in these closing chapters, which 
hang so closely together, were vers. 1-12 an inser- 
tion of essentie™ : different character, meaning, 
and significatior, from that which precedes them, 
and that which follows them. But if vers. 1-12 
are decidedly symbolical, and their contents spe- 
cially Messianic, then we have in them the key 
for everything in these chapters, both what pre- 
cedes and what follows, not merely ‘the transi- 
tion” to what follows. Then the temple is a 
symbol of the new revelation of God among Israel 
in their own land; then the partly indicated, 
partly instituted worship as to acts, persons, and 
times, symbolizes the future worshipping in spirit 
and in truth ; then the blessing, which abolishes 
even the Dead Sva in its character of curse, can- 
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as soft and cooling, apart from its special healing [not leave the Holy Land untouched, but only 


with the fixing of its boundaries and the division. 
of the enclosed territory among the tribes (ch. 
xlviii.) will the theocracy of the future be com- 
lete. We cannot say, with Ewald, that ‘‘ the: 
whole book might have been perfectly well con-. 
cluded with the last great figure in ch. xlvii. 
1-12.” Ewald himself is compelled to admit. 
that ‘‘the position of the sanctuary and its im- 
mediate environs in ch. xlvii. 1-8 is not yet 
explained with sufficient clearness ;’” but what 
still follows finds its explanation less by reference 
to this, than by the fact that in ch. xly. 1 the 
division of the land by inheritance is presupposed,. 
without our having up to this point heard any- 
thing regarding it, except the prophecy of the 
return of Israel into their again reviving land 
(ch. xxxiv. 25 sq., xxxvi. 8 sq., Xxxvli. 21 sq.). 
Only by what follows from ver. 13 to the end of 
the book do the people of God attain to rest, as 
the glory of God came to its rest by its re-entrance: 
into the sanctuary (ch. xliii.). In the sense of 
such a connection, comp. Rey. xxi. 3: za: cxn- 
VOTES (ET avTWY, Hat aVTOL Awol avToU trovras; the 
sanctuary with its environs still continues in ch. 
xlviii. the main point of view. Not merely, as 
Hav. says, ‘‘ does the whole representation take 
its departure from the sanctuary, and so naturally 
also returns thither,” but the close of Ezekiel’s- 
book is intended to depict the glory of God by 
the glory of His kingdom (Introd. § 5). Thus 
neither the incidental presupposition of the divi- 
sion of the land by inheritance, nor the oblation 
to be set apart as defined in ch. xly., nor, in par- 
ticular, the city—which, it is true, is to belong 
to Israel as a whole (ch. xlv. 6)—can suffice ; but 
all Israel must in their tribes colonize the land, 
in order, after everything has been bounded off 
externally and internally, to see the glory of 
Jehovah in the sanctuary, as the foundation of the 
glory of Israel in their own land, brought to full 
expression. ‘‘Hence,” as Hivernick observes, 
“‘this impresses also upon the whole land a new 
aspect, a more glorified conformation.” 

Ver. 13. A solemn introduction marks off the- 
following section (comp. ch. xlvi. 1, 16). 73, 


GESENIUs : ‘unquestionably a false reading for 
mt (as ver. 15). So read also the Sept., Vulg., 


Chald., and fourteen manuscripts.” This is easy 
to say, also easy to imagine, but the analogy of 93 


for yg, after ch. xxv. 7 (which see), cannot be ap- 


plied here. Although we can hardly say, with 
Hengstenberg, that it ‘‘would almost seem as if 
Ezekiel wished to tease scribes and critics, and ta 
put them to the test” (!!), still, the propaga. 
tion of such a clerical error as 73 for my in ver. 


13 is so much the more difficult to imagine, as the 
matter is really different in ver. 15, where we 
have 71}, fromwhatitishere. Hengst. makes py 


to be of similar import with py in Prov. xvii, 
22, which word, occurring only there, signities,. 
according to him, “‘the inwards”! He trans. 


lates thus: ‘‘(this is) the inside of the border,* 
and observes on it: ‘The stem is 7779 or Ma; cog 


nate is 1, middle (in Chald, 49), N%S, valley, 


CHAP. XLVII. 14-16. 
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as the interior enclosed by mountains.” All this 
might be allowed ; but that ‘49, ‘‘ people,” is ‘‘ the 
interior, the centre, in antithesis to individuals 
as the periphery,” is so far from correct, that the 
direct opposite would be nearer the mark. The 
stem signifies: to draw together; and hence ‘49 
(people) and 43 (body) refer to ‘‘ connection.” A 


signification such as: body, suits the m3 of Prov. 
Xvii. 22 in its parallelism there with p43, and a 


similar signification would be the suitable one 
here in Ezekiel. For the question in ver. 13 is 
not concerning 535 in the sense of ‘‘ border,” as 


in ver. 15, but concerning the territory itself, 
whose borders are first defined in ver. 15 sq. 
Vers. 13 and 14, introductory to the fixing of the 
boundaries, and vers. 22 and 23, which conclude 
it, give us to understand that the division of the 
land among the twelve tribes of Israel is the 
dominating design ; only with reference to this, 
that is to say, preparatively, are the boundaries 
of the land to be treated of.— PANAHNN explains 


b3 m3 sufficiently ; TWN is accusative. —'s9p5 


is, according to Hitzig, distributive, and denotes 
the point of view which is to obtain in the divi- 
sion of the land, since all Israel, the re-united 
people of God, shall return to their land (ch. 
xxxvii.) ; from which point of view, also, the curt 
p‘son 5D} = Joseph shall receive of it (plural) 


‘‘inheritances”” (measured off portions of land), 
‘s directly explained, without our needing, with 


Ewald, to punctuate dual pan, although two 


portions are meant, in accordance with the ancient 
prophetic injunction of Jacob, the patriarch of the 
tribes (Gen. xlviii. 5). The more exact deter- 
mination is so much the more presupposed as 
anderstood ; ‘‘as Levi is to have no other portion 
of land except that in the sacred Terumah, the 
tribes can only be made twelve in number when 
{as always) the tribe of Joseph is counted and 
treated as two, Ephraim and Manasseh” (K1I=EF.). 
Comp. Josh. xvii.14sq. [The Sept. translate the 
nom. pr. D}%.] Already Eusebius has observed 


in the Prep. ev., that Plato, too, divides his ideal 
state into twelve parts, and the capital likewise. 
After the determination concerning the point 
of view of the number twelve for the division of 
the land, as it has been in ver. 13 first stated 
enerally, and then specialized in Joseph, Ver. 14 
ys down the second principle for the division of 
the land: into equal parts. What was said regard- 
ing Joseph is not in contradiction with this prin- 
ciple, as Hitzig maintains, for, as Keil justly 
replies, the words: ye inherit it, WARD WN, 


only affirm that of the twelve tribes which Israel 
numbers in relation to nno, the one shall receive 
as much as the other. Comp. the opposite prin- 
ciple in Num. xxvi. 54, xxxiii. 54; and comp. 
Ezek. xlviii. 1 sq. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that WS signifies: ‘‘inasmuch as,” or: 


‘‘ because.” Comp. ch. xx. 28, 42.—The sym- 
bolical character of these introductory regulations, 
which the very norm of the symbolical number 
twelve leaves scarcely questionable, must be be- 





yond all question, unless the principle of equality 
in division here laid down should go on the strange 
supposition that each tribe would comprehend 
the same number of individual meinbers, or, in 
contrast to the first division of the land, the new 
division, with all its appearance of justice, should 
yet in fact and reality be practically anjust, 
namely, because treating the more populvus tribe 
exactly as the weaker. This Philippson also ad- 
mits, when he remarks ‘‘that this would be more 
contradictory to the Mosaic law than all the other 
deviations of the prophet taken together ;” but he 
gets over the difficulty by saying that only the 
same direction from east to west is given for the 
tribal portions, and that the equal division among 
the individual Israelites is spoken of. Bunsen, 
on the contrary, maintains ‘‘the ideal nature of 
the plan.” The number twelve of the tribes of 
Israel expresses the whole of the people, but it does 
so according to their idea, and thus in a spiritual 
manner ; but still more does the equal share of 
each tribe in the common inheritance make the land 
of promise become a symbol of something else than 
the earthly Canaan. (Comp. 2 Pet. i. 1; Ps. 
xxxvii. 11, 29.) The seed now has come to whom 
the land was promised by Jehovah (Gen. xii. 7, 
xvii. 8; Gal. iii. 7, 16). 

Ver. 15. We have here the fixing of the bound- 
aries, Which (as in Num. xxxiv., Josh. xv.) is 
done with reference to the four cardinal points ; 
but here, instead of south, west, north, and east, 
the order is north, east, south, west, just as also 
in ch, xlviii. the several tribes follow from north 
to south. Hengst. explains the difference ‘‘ from 
this circumstance, that in ancient times Israel 
came from the south into the land ; here, on the 
contrary, the return is from the land of the north.” 
Kuier.: ‘‘ We must so understand this deviation 
that the Holy Land will in that future be indeed 
the same as the old Holy Land, but yet in a cer- 
tain sense opposed to the old, the counterpart of 
the old Canaan.”—After that 79 has preceded 


with vers. 18 and 14, it can now be said with ) of 
the boundaries proper: hess nty.— The north 


boundary begins from the Mediterranean Sea (as 
in Num. xxxiv. 7 sq.), hence in the west, and 
proceeds on the way to Hethlon, to come to 


Zedad (s)25, of the direction whither). Since 7¥ 
or 37¥ with 7 locale helps also to determine the 


boundary in Num. xxxiv. 8, doubtless on the 
north-east, as the antithesis to the point of de- 
parture on the west naturally suggests, so cer- 
tainly no other Zedad is to be thought of. Robin- 
son holds it to be Sudud, four hours from Hasia, 
on the west entrance of the wilderness, east of the 
road which leads from Damascus to Emesa ; Keilde- 
clares himself against this. Hethlon is unknown. 
Gesenius places it in Syria of Damascus.— Ver. 16. 
A more detailed account, by means of several 
other places, of the north boundary as compared 
with the other boundaries.—Hamath, of which 
Keil says: not the city on the Orontes, but the 
kingdom whose south border forms the north 
border of Canaan ; while Gesenius takes it for this 
important Syrian city (Epiphania), and compares 
Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8. Hitzig denies that 
here at the beginning the land of the city could 


be meant, and therefore, appealing to the Sept., 
he takes it as a gloss (from ch. xlviii. 1) to Zedad, 
the word before it.—Anina is, according to Ge- 


senius = nina (2 Sam. viii. 8), a city in the 


kingdom of Aram-Zobah ; is it perhaps the sea- 
port of Berytus in Pheenicia?—p'73D (identical 


with 4p; in Num. xxxiv. 9?) is further defined 


by the clause: which is between, etc., without 
thereby becoming clearer. —The closer defini- 
tion: which is on, or: ‘‘toward” the border of 
Hauran (j7)n), brings the middle Hazer (ayn 


jin’an, “middle court”) into relation with the 


transjordanic Auranitis, without, however, defin- 
ing the latter more exactly.—Ver. 17 ‘‘states the 
north border for the third time,” says Klief. (with- 
out, however, being able to solve the difficulty of 
the double Hamath in ver. 16), ‘‘ but so that it, 
after ver. 16 has named the series of Israelitish 
border places, defines the boundary by border places 
outside of Israel.” His view is, that ‘‘ Damascus 
and Hamath are the boundaries on the north, in 
this way, that the north-east Damascene border 
place opposite the north-east Israelitish border 
place, Zedad, is Hazar-Enon, while on the north 
side the land of Hamath extends itself.”—The 
point of departure from the Mediterranean Sea 
is once more repeated ; hence this must be the 
most western point of the north border.— yn 


finy (ry), “ fountain court ” (Num. xxxiv. 9), 


Keil sets down as ‘‘the fountain of Lebweh in 
the Beca, on the watershed between the Orontes 
and Leontes. The calling of Hazar-Knon the 
border from the sea, indicates that it forms the 
most eastern boundary-point for the north bor- 
der drawn from the sea, as it is added: the 
border of Damascus, that is: the border place 
from Damascus, or: ‘‘on the border,” etc. 
(Henest.), or: toward the border, ete. — 
MIDS fipy}, according to Hengst., ‘* denotes 


first the north border, to which all the places 
named belong,” and then ‘‘ northward” gives the 
‘‘special in the general ;” for ‘‘the north border 
was no straight line, but had its more northern 
and less northern points; the most northern was 
Hamath.” Hav.: ‘‘The repetition strengthens 
the conception: northward and northward.”— 
‘ANB nN), doubtless as accusative, with: looks 


to, or: measures off, understood. Havernick 
finds ‘‘the boundary-line drawn here with still 
greater exactness than in Num. xxxiv., partly 
to indicate the still sharper and more definite 
fixing of the limits of the new Canaan than of 
the old, and partly to express here too the thought 
that the new community shall obtain the fullest 
possible possession of the promised land.” How- 
ever unknown the various places named may be, 
thus much seems certain, that the only design of 
the many names is to draw the boundary with 
full sufficiency. 

Ver, 18 defines as the east border briefly the 
Jordan, agreeing in this with Num. xxxiv. 10 
sq., only with different local colouring. Hau- 
ran, Damascus, and Gilead are put on the east, 
and the land of Israel on the west side. Keil 
makes the remarkable sequence: Hauran, Damas- 
cus, Gilead, to have arisen through regard to the 
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Jordan, which does not reach so far as Damascus , 
if it had, the sequence must have been Damascus, 
Hauran, Gilead. While Klief. insists on. this, 
that Num. xxxiv. gives in addition the district 
east of the Jordan conceded to the transjordan-c 
tribes, whereas, according «~ the statement here, 
the Holy Land of the future shall no longer have 
any portion not fully incorporated ; Hengst., 
on the contrary, maintains the continuance of 
the frontier land, referring for this to Ps. 1x.; 
Mic. vii. 14; Jer. 1. 19; Zech. x. 10: also in 
Num. xxxii. 30, xxxiii. 51; Josh. xxii. 9, the 
land of Canaan lying west of Jordan is im the 
same way set over against, ¢.g., Gilead.—The 
porder from which they are to measure is the 
above-defined north border. The east sea is the 
Dead Sea, in distinction from the west, the Medi- 
terranean Sea. : 

Ver. 19. The south border. The nearer defini- 
tion of the direction by mon marks only the 


transition to the place where the determination 
of the southern boundary begins. Tamar, says 
Hengst., ‘‘does not occur elsewhere in the Old Tes- 
tament;” it is, according to him, to be sought for 
“in the extreme south-east, at the end of the Dead 
Sea.” Robinson’s conjecture in favour of Thamara, 
that is, Kurnub, lies open to many objections. On 
the other hand, the waters of Meriboth-Kadesh, 
that is, the waters of strife, are those known of 
old. Hengst. observes: ‘‘ Only instead of the 
singular in Num. xxvii. 14, the plural Meriboth 
is put, to point to this, that the strife there in- 
volves in it a whole fulness of rebelliousness, —a 
solemn nota bene for those who, like their fathers, 
were still to the present day a house of rebellious- 
ness.” These waters of Kadesh (Num. xx.) in the 
wilderness of Zin were near Kadesh Barnea (Num.. 


XXXiv. 4).—nbna, accented as ‘‘ inheritance,” is 
% ar 


retained by Hengstenberg: ‘‘the inheritance 
(reaches) to the great sea,” who cites for this the 
oldest translators, Sept., Jonathan, and the 
Syriac. The possession here (according to him) 
corresponds to the border of the land in the case 
of the first two sides. On the other hand, already 
Hiavernick (Vulg.) thinks of the ‘river of Egypt,” 
the Wady el Arish, which appears throughout in 
the Old Testament as the extreme south-western 
boundary of Palestine; also Num. xxxiv. 5 is (in 
his view) decisive for this acceptation, and conse- 


quently for a change of the punctuation into nbn. 


Comp. Josh. xv. 4. Hirzie: ‘‘in the direction of 
the river to the great sea ;” and for this he urges in 
addition that ‘Pivee xopodpa is also called simply Neea, 


that is, bn, with the omission of the genitive.—_ 


The Mediterranean Sea is given as boundary-point 
on the south-west. 

Ver. 20. The west border, with which the fixing 
of the boundaries concludes. As it is formed by 
the Mediterranean Sea, only the terminating 
points south and north have to be noticed. In 


the former respect stands biasp, that is, from 
the south border defined in ver. 19; in the latter, 
nin Nia n2s-Ty, that is, to over against the 


pe where one comes into the territory of 
amath, which was set down in ver. 17 as the 
north boundary; comp. Num. xxxiv. 6. Klief. 
further observes: ‘‘The Philistine coast distri¢ 
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is here, as with Moses, included in the Holy | 


Land; the fact that it was not conquered by 
the Israelites happencd against the will of God: 
the Holy Land of the future shall be the real, 
entire, full Holy Land.”—Ver. 21. A concluding 
clause referring back to ver. 18, as well as pre- 
paring for ver. 22 sq. 

Ver, 22. Like a codicil to a will; Ewatp: 
‘‘and with the genuine prophetic innovation, 
that the protected should have quite as many 
rights as the ancient sons of the soil.” jy)m}, 


comp. vers. 9, 10.— Hav.: ‘* The prophet’s per- 
spective extends itself beyond the borders of 
Israel to those of the Gentile nations. Israel 
arrived at the goal of its development forms at 
the same time a fresh point of connection for the 
Gentiles. _He who connects himself with the 
true, perfect Church, enjoys the same privileges 
and blessings as Israel itself. That which the 
Old Testament contains in the weak type in rela- 
tion to strangers passes here into complete fulfil- 
ment.” Hrrzig: The prophet draws here the 
inference from Lev. xix. 34; the limitation and 
exception in Deut. xxiii. 8, 4 is here omitted. 
For this he gives as reasons: inasmuch as ‘‘resi- 
dence in a strange land could even weaken an 
exclusive disposition,” and ‘the lessening of the 
population of Israel made them wish for and 
favour the accession of strangers.” Hengst., on 
the contrary, holds that what is here said does 
not primarily refer to ‘‘ strangers in general,” 
but to those who have begotten children in your 
midst, hence to those ‘‘ who have been naturalized 
in Israel in the times of affliction,” as similarly 
Abarbanel. Hengst. urges against ‘‘the hosts of 
the heathen,” ‘‘ the boundaries of the land con- 
fined between the Jordan and the Mediterranean.” 
(Might we not imagine we perceived here the 
rationalismus vulgaris?) The question, too, 
“‘concerns only the strangers already naturalized 
in Israel.” He says: the exception which the 
Ammonites and Moabites make (Deut. xxiii.) in 
regard to the reception of born heathen into the 
community of God serves only to confirm the 
Tule. ‘‘ Already, in the state in which Moses 
found the people, there was a considerable foreign 
element, the whole posterity of the servants who 
went down to Egypt with Jacob, A fresh acces- 
sion took place in Egypt at the time of the exodus 
(Ex. xii. 88; Num. xi. 4). In 1 Chron. ii. 
34, 35 we have an example that these Egyptian 
strangers were considered in the partition of the 
land, and, indeed, in the territory of the tribe to 
which they had attached themselves. Further, 
Moses gives in Num. x. 29 sq. the friendly in- 
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vitation to his Midianitish brother-in-law to share 
with his tribe the lot of Israel. Hobab, says 
Knobel, shall accordingly have a share in the 
land. Hobab consented, and we find his race 
afterward in the Hebrew land. Comp. Judg. i. 
16, iv. 11; Jer. xxxv. Only apparently at vari- 
ance with Ezekiel is the conduct of Ezra toward 
the heathen wives (Ezra ix. 10), and that of Ne- 
hemiah (ch. xiii.) toward the Leathen men who 
had settled among the Israelites. Ezekiel speaks 
of those who had attached themselves to Israel by 
inward inclination at a time when it had no form 
nor comeliness, and when there was nothing in it 
to desire but the true God; Ezra and Nehemiah 
are zealous against the attempt to give heathen- 
dom equal rights in the midst of Israel, and to 
break down the partition-wall so necessary in the 
pre-Christian times, Both the attraction which 
Ezekiel commends, and the repulsion for which 
Ezra and Nehemiah are zealous, arise rather from 
the same principle ; it is the true God who here 
binds and there severs.”—Hitzig remarks on the 
clause : who have begotten children, etc., that 
for their sake the fathers received a landed pos- 
session, but the childless proselyte did not. Keil 
understands it of permanent settlement in Israel, 
in contrast to temporary or transitory residence 
there. ‘‘ Here too there is, analogous to Isa. lvi. 
3 sq., attached to the promise a condition, the 
idea of which is already involved in Deut. xxiii. 
7, 8 (that Edomites and Egyptians shall only in 
the third generation enter into the congregation 
of the Lord). This involves the close, firm, ana 
faithful attaching of oneself to the congregation, 
whereby one has to the utmost removed and 
excluded himself from the national communion 
of heathens. Comp. also Lev. xxv. 45.” Cer- 
tainly not testifying to an already very prevalent 
custom, but in a prophetic mode of expression, 
Ver. 28 adds again a 7.7}. The more general 


sense of this specializing Havernick expresses to 
the following effect : ‘‘ Heathendom forms no new 
church alongside of Israel, no proper tribe along- 
side of the twelve families of Israel. It is absorbed 
into Israel as God’s holy ordinance, which con- 
tinues unalterable, as an ensign for the Gentiles, 
into the one true Church, which has existed from 
the beginning and shall exist for ever.” Very 
rightly does Kliefoth point out the connection of 
our prophetic passage with the prediction in ch. 
XXxxvi. 36, xxxvii. 9, 28; unly he wrongly adduces 
ch. xliv. 9, which compare. ‘‘ There shall hence- 
forth be no distinction between the members of 
God’s people born of the seed of Abraham and 
those born of the Gentiles.” 


XLVI. 


1 And these are the names of the tribes: from the north end by the way of 
toward] Hethlon, as one cometh to Hamath, Hazar-Enon, the border of 
— northward to the border of Hamath, and they are to him the east 


2 side, the sea: Dan one. 
3 the westward side: Asher one. 


4 ward side to the westward side: Naphtali one. 


And on the border of Dan, from the east side to 
And on the border of Asher, from the east- 


And on the border of 


Naphtali, from the eastward side to the westward side: Manasseh one. 


5 And on the border of Manasseh, 
6 side: Ephraim one. 


from the eastward side to the westwara 


And on the border of Ephraim, from the east side and 
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7 to the westward side: Reuben one: And on the border of Reuben, from the 
8 east side to the westward side: Judah one. And on the border of Judah, 
from the east side to the westward side, shall be the oblation which ye shali 
offer, five and twenty thousand in breadth, and the length as one of the tribe- 
portions from the eastward side to the westward side; and the sanctuary is 
9 in the midst of it. The oblation which ye shall offer to Jehovah is in length 
10 five and twenty thousand, and in breadth ten thousand. And to these, to 
the priests, shall the oblation of holiness be; northward five and twenty 
thousand, and seaward in breadth ten thousand, and southward in length five 
and twenty thousand; and the sanctuary of Jehovah is in the midst of it. 
11 To the priests is the hallowed portion, [to those descending] from the sons of 
Zadok, who kept My charge, who went not astray when the sons of Israel 
12 went astray, as the Levites went astray. And there is to them a heave-por- 
tion from the oblation of the land most holy, by the border [border district] of 
13 the Levites. And the Levites [receive], over against the border of the priests, 
five and twenty thousand in length, and in breadth ten thousand ; the whole 
14 length five and twenty thousand, and the breadth ten thousand. And they 
shall not sell of it, nor exchange, nor shall the first-fruits of the land pass 
15 over [into another hand] ; for [itis] holiness to Jehovah. And five thousand that 
are left in breadth before the five and twenty thousand that is profane, for 
16 the city, for dwelling, and for open space ; and the city is in its midst. And 
these are its measures: the north side four thousand and five hundred, 
-and the south side four thousand and five hundred, and on the east side four 
thousand and five hundred, and the westward side four thousand and five 
17 hundred. And there is an open space for the city, northward two hundred 
and fifty, and southward two hundred and fifty, and eastward two hundred 
18 and fifty, and westward two hundred and fifty. And the residue in length, 
over against the oblation of holiness, ten thousand eastward and ten thousand 
westward ; and it is over against the oblation of holiness, and the produce 
19 thereof is for food for the labourers of the city. And as to the labourers .of 
20 the city, they shall labour it out of all the tribes of Israel. The whole obla- 
tion is five and twenty thousand by five and twenty thousand : a fourth-part 
21 shall ye offer the oblation of holiness, for a possession of the city. And the 
residue [belongs] to the prince, on this side and on that of the oblation of 
holiness, and of the possession of the city, before the five and twenty thousand 
of the oblation unto the border eastward, and westward before the five and 
twenty thousand toward the westward border, over against the tribe-portions, 
it belongs] to the prince ; and the oblation of holiness and the sanctuary of the 
22 house are in its midst. And [namely] from the possession of the Levites, from 
the possession of the city [trom that] in the midst, shall be the prince’s, between 
the border of Judah and between the border of Benjamin—the prince’s it 
23 shall be. And the rest of the tribes: from the eastward side to the westward 
24 side: Benjamin one. And on the border of Benjamin, from the eastward 
25 side to the westward side: Simeon one. And on the border of Simeon, from 
26 the eastward side to the westward side: Issachar one. And on the border 
27 of Issachar, from the eastward side to the westward side: Zebulonone. And 
on the border of Zebulon, from the eastward side to the westward side: Gad 
28 one. And on the border of Gad, toward the south side, to the right is the 
border: from Tamar to the strife-waters of Kadesh is the inheritance [along 
29 the brook] to the great sea. ‘his is the land which ye shall divide of the 
inheritance to the tribes of Israel, and these are their portions: sentence of 
30 the Lord Jehovah. And these are the out-goings of the city : on the north 
31 side, four thousand and five hundred by measure. And the gates of the city 
after the names of the tribes of Israel: three gates northward ; the gate of 
32 Reuben one, the gate of Judah one, the gate of Levi one. And on the east 
ward side four thousand and five hundred: and three gates; the gate of 
33 Joseph one, the gate of Benjamin one, the gate of Dan one. And as to the 
southward side, four thousand and five hundred by measure: and three gates ; 
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the gate of Simeon one, the gate of Issachar one, the gate of Zebulon one, 
34 As to the westward side, four thousand and five hundred : its gates three ; 
35 the gate of Gad one, the gate of Asher one, the gate of Naphtali one. Round 
about eighteen thousand: and the name of the city from that day: “Jehovah 


thither” (Jehovah Shammah). 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


Vers. 1-29.—The Division of the Land among 
the Tribes, with the Separation of the Part 
to be separated. 


Vers. 1-7.—The Seven Upper Tribe-portions. 


The division of the land, like the fixing of the 
boundaries (ch. xlvii. 15 sq.), begins in the north, 
inclining thence to the south. Hitzig denies the 
significance of the number seven here: ‘‘ As the 
section itself regarding the Terumah is put in the 
middle, so his object is to move the central sanc- 
tuary, which must lie between Judah and Benja- 
min, but historically lay far nearer the south 
border than the north, as near indeed as possible 
to the centre, yet also toward the south.” Hengst., 
on the contrary, argues from the division of the 
number twelve into seven and five,—a division 
which often occurs also in the grouping of the 
Psalms, where ‘‘the sacred number seven is 
always the chief number, and five appears only 
as its supplement.” ‘‘ Even upon the land,” says 
Hiy., ‘‘is the character of pleasing to God to be 
stamped throughout.” 

[‘*Che territory tg be divided being thus 
obviously viewed in an ideal light, the division 
itself is conducted in the same manner,—not as it 
ever could have taken place in the reality, but 
after rule and measure, in exact and regular por- 
tions, running alongside of each other the whole 
breadth from west to east, and standing in a 
common relation to the temple in the centre. 
Seven of the tribes have their portions on the 
north, on account of the greater stretch of the 


land in that direction with respect to the actual 
Jerusalem, and in the following order :—Dan, 
Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, Ephraim, Reuben, 
Judah ; the latter having its place close by the 
central portion on the north, as Benjamin had 
on its south. This honour appears to have been 
given to these two tribes in consideration of their 
relative historical superiority, having so long ad- 
hered to the temple and ordinances of God, when 
the others deserted them. Dan, on the contrary, 
was placed at the extreme north, on account ot 
the low religious character of the tribe, precisel 

as John, in representing the whole elect Chure 

by twelve thousand from the several tribes of 
Israel, leaves Dan out altogether (Rev. vii.). As 
there were actually thirteen tribes, he finds his 
twelve times twelve by omitting Dan, whose 
idolatrous and semi-heathen character made it 
border morally, as it did locally, on the Gentiles. 
Here the two tribes of Joseph are thrown into 
one, to admit of Dan’s having a place, but it is 
still the lowest place in the ideal territory of a 
blessed world. With these exceptions, we can 
discern no specific grounds for the particular 
places assigned to the tribes respectively. The 
order on the south side was, Benjamin, Simeon, 
Issachar, Zebulon, Gad. But the city, the 
temple, the prince and priesthood, with their 
respective portions, being situated precisely in 
the middle, and not within the boundaries of 
any of the tribes, was intended to intimate that 
all were now to be regarded as having a common 
interest in them; and that the miserable and 
mischievous jealousies which had of old exercised 
so disastrous an influence, especially between 
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Judah and Ephraim, should finally and for ever 
cease. All now should stand related as a united 
and compact brotherhood to the sanctuary of the 
Lord, from which, as a central fountainhead of 
life and blessing, there should continually stream 
forth manifestations of grace to all the people. ”— 
Farrparrn’s Lzekiel, pp. 498, 499.—W. F.] 

Ver. 1. The starting-point: the north end, 
ch. xlvii. 15.—The course goes from west to 
east ; hence ‘‘Hethlon” and “‘Hamath,” and 
‘‘Hazar-Enon”’ as the eastmost point. HENest.: 
‘¢from Hazar, ete., to the border,” etc., so that 
the northmost point is Hamath, ch. xlvii. 17. 
—The words : and they are (pertain) to him, refer 
to the tribe immediately named, Dan.— p°4p-nNXb 


pn, Kein: asyndeton =the east side and the west, 


the tract toward both sides. Hurzic: ‘‘the east 
side of the sea,” that is, what lies east from the 
sea, namely, from the north end of this east side, 
from Hazar-Enon. Henest.: ‘‘ the east side, the 
west sea.” But he takes ‘‘ him” as the ideal unity 
of the tribes as a whole, although Dan (he says) 
was specially in the prophet’s mind. At the 
division of the land under Joshua, Dan had, west 
of Benjamin, taken possession of only a part of 
the land’s breadth ; but in the days of the Judges, 
Danites had pressed northward, and hadnamed the 
conquered Laish Dan, so that Dan denoted the 
north border. Hengst. makes one of the prophet’s 
points of view to be to show the equality of all 
the tribes as ‘‘ members of equal rank in the body 
of the people of God.” Thus in the case of the 
tribe allotments, and afterwards in the case of 
the gates, ‘‘the sons of the handmaids and of the 
wives, and those of the latter again among one 
another, were intentionally and skilfully inter- 
mixed (Rey. vii. 5-8), and Dan the son of the 
handmaid stands at the head, because there is 
with God no respect of persons: Israel is a 
brotherly people, in which no member may raise 
itself above another.”—4nNX ja means: that Dan 


shall receive an inheritance, as Keil supplies 5n, 


from ch. xlvii. 13. Kuier.: ‘‘ the single equal 
heritage for each tribe being considered as a 
monad.” Similarly in what follows ; and always, 
in distinction from the former order of things, 
taking in the whole breadth of Canaan, ‘‘from the 
east side to the seaward side.’”’—Ver. 2. Asher,— 
Ver. 3. Naphtali.—Ver. 4. Manasseh.—Ver. 5. 
Ephraim.—Ver. 6. Reuben.—Ver. 7. Judah, 
who is thus preceded by three pair of tribes, the 
list of the seven upper tribes closing with him, 
just as from him the whole people received even 
their name. Keil observes: ‘‘ Asherand Naphtali, 
who formerly occupied the most northern district, 
are ranged beside Dan; then follows Manasseh, 
since half-Manasseh formerly dwelt to the east of 
Naphtali ; and Ephraim is ranged beside Manasseh, 
as formerly beside the western half-Manasseh. 
Thereason for bringing in Reuben between Ephraim 
and Judah seems to be that Reuben was the first- 
born of Jacob’s sons.” 


Vers. 8-22. The Special Portion cut off from the 
Land. 


Ver. 8 places, moreover, the Terumah on the 
border of Judah. ‘‘The normal condition of 
Israel is reached, according to which all the life 
of the whole land streams forth from its truly 
spiritua. cen ‘re, and the unity of the whole com- 


“munity rests entirely upon the Lord Himself and 
His self-revelation in the midst of the people. 
In this way the fact also is explained that Judah 
dwells nearest the sanctuary, while Benjamin 
occupies a corresponding position on the south 
side of the temple. The reason of this is not so 
much the warlike character of these two tribes, 
as their attachment to the temple when tle ten 
tribes revolted from it. Both tribes represent. 
such a disposition, and the prophet’s higher 
spiritual point of view manifests itself in this 
division of the tribes, as differing essentially from 
the old division, inasmuch as this latter was de 

termined principally by outward need and exter- . 
nal relations’ (HAv.). According to Bunsen, 
Judah lay sufficiently near the centre in order, 
with Ephraim, ‘‘to form the fulcrum of defence.” 
The Terumah, which refers us back to ch. xlv. 1 
sq., is employed, according to Hengst., sensw 
latiori, including also the portion of the prince ; 
it rather appears, however, to be denominated a 
parte potiori, as it is expressly said : and the sanc- 
tuary is in the midst of it, although the five and 
twenty thousand in breadth will comprehend all, 
if the clause: and the length as one (any one) 
of the tribe portions from the eastward side to 
the westward (seaward) side, is to be understood 
in accordance with ch. xlvy. 7. Then, however, 
Ver. 9, the oblation, as it is distinctively called, 
which ye shall offer to Jehovah, will not, like 
that : which ye shall offer, in ver. 8, be the Teru- 
mah in the special sense. The ‘‘ sanctuary” in 
ver. 8 forms the transition to this specializing.— 
Thus also it cannot be misunderstood when in 
Ver. 10 the oblation of holiness (comp. on ch. 

xlv.) is adjudged to the priests, for the sanctuary 
lies in their portion.—The clause: northward, 

etc., makes the upper boundary of this main divi- 
sion of the whole the same (25,000) in length, 
that is, from east to west, as the last-measured 
boundary southward. Westward and eastward, 
whereby the breadth is given, that is, in the 
direction from north to south, the measurement 
yields the same result in each case, 10,000.— 
jDina ‘n'n) fixes in some measure more exactly 


the jzina of ver. 8, whose suffix Keil makes refer 
ad sensum to pbn, instead of to Ap. At all 
events, jzina there is not = “‘therein” (Hurzic), 


The expression: ‘‘ inthe midst,” refers, however, 
neither to one of the tribe-portions nor to the 
‘‘oblation,” but to the priests’ portion, which 
the oblation bounds off on all sides. In our verse 
the suffix refers more definitely to the oblation of 
holiness in its length and breadth, which are 
given as to the four sides.—-Ver. 11. Kliefoth 
renders wappn, ‘‘the hallowed portion,” to the 


priests it shall belong. Soalso Rashi. Pual pass., 
as it is, can here denote nothing more suitably, 
especially as the suffix in the previous j5jnq_ is 


thereby most easily explained. Most expositors, 
following the old translations, and influenced by 
Isa. xiii, 8, render it in a plural sense; and simi- 
larly Kimchi takes it distributively: ‘‘he who is 
hallowed of the sons of Zadok.” The participle 


certainly lies inconveniently between p%ym'9> and 
‘9319, but the plural in 2 Chron. xxvi. 18 can- 


not decide in favour of the singular here, for the 
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singular here would, as Hengst grants, denote 
“the hallowed part as distinet from the unconse- 
erated part,’"— a restriction which can no longer be 
introduced in the case of the sons of Zadok (comp. 
xliv. 15 sq.), after they have been repeatedly 
represented as the hallowed priestly personelle. 
What does this saying of Hengstenberg’s mean : 
that they are sanctified ‘‘by their fidelity, by 
which they made their election sure”? It ought 
rather to be said that the part of the Terumah 
which is specially the Terumah—the “‘ oblation of 
holiness” (as in ver. 10), or wAprn, as is said 





here—belongs to those who are the priests of the 
future, namely, to the priests who are taken 
from the sons of Zadok, who kept, etc. (refer- 
ring to the ‘‘sons of Zadok”) ; comp. ch. xliv. 15. 
The 1 denotes no selection or restriction among 


the sons of Zadok, but simply their descent, 
whence these priests are, with a reference back to 
what is contained on that subject in the previous 
chapters. [Keil’s objection in respect to wapnon 


tells, moreover, against such a view as this: ‘‘ to 
the priests it is consecrated, ’’—-a view which indeed 
would correspond neither to the form of the text 
nor the facts of the case.] The mention of the 
going astray of the Levites, like whom the chil- 
dren of Israel went astray, shows, what hitherto 
is manifest throughout, namely, that the tribe of 
Levi, not the priestly family of Aaron, was in- 
tended ; whereas Hengst., in order to have the 
necessary distinction and contrast, thinks of those 
who were ‘‘as a punishment desecrated (?), de- 
graded, and reduced to mere Levites.” The 
me2aning, on the contrary, is simply this: the 
sons of Zadok stood firm when the rest of Levi 
stumbled, and along with Levi, Israel. That some 
of the sons of Zadok also had gone astray, and in 
contrast to them the description here is given, is 


not the case.—Ver. 12. ond mmm, although no 


formal apodosis to ver. 11, most expressly con- 
firms the view taken of ver. 11.— FDA, as the 


following }1p likewise shows, is less a part (KLIEF.) 


of the oblation, than an abstraction therefroin; 
hence in a spiritual respect somehow in relation 
to the oblation, what is most holy in relation to the 
sanctuary ; Keiu correctly : ‘‘ the offering from the 
oblation.” But this ‘*Terumiah” from the ‘*Teru- 
mah” is designated most holy because it is this in 
relation to the part which belongs to the Levites. 
Observe how the old ordinances as regards places 
are converted into ordinances in reference to per- 
sons, and thereby Jehovah’s relation comes out as 
a relation appearing in men. [HeEnest.: “the 
heave-portion which fell to the priests is de- 
signated most holy, because it has God’s sanc- 
tuary in the midst of it, and belongs to His most 
eminent ministers, in distinction from the part of 
the Levites, which has only the second degree of 
holiness, and from that of the city, which has only 


the third” (?).] ‘The closing definition : "by23~bx, 


not merely forms the transition to what follows, 
but also indicates that we have to imagine the 
priests’ portion as adjoining the south or the north 
side of the Levites’ portion.—In Ver. 13, accord- 
ugly, this latter is expressed, as it had to be 
expressed in respect of the Levites, namely: that 
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they are to have their appointcd portion close t 
the border of the priests (mid). HENGsT. | 





“In the description of the oblation, the prophet, 
for theological reasons, began with the middle 
portion, the priests’ part ; it was then necessary 
to guard against the thought that the Levites’ 
part was separated by the city, or the city by the 
Levites’ part, from the sanctuary. The servants 
of the house, and likewise he inhabitants of the 
city, as constituting the holy assembly at the 
divine services, behoved to have the sanctuary as 
near as possible.” Comp. for the determination 
of the circumference, ch. xlv. 5. As to the re- 
peated closing clause: the whole length, it will 
lose its appearance of tautology if we assume 
with Kliefoth that it is meant to express briefly 
the two lengths (north and south) and the two 
breadths (east and west), instead of going through 
the cardinal points one by one, as in ver. 10.— 
Ver. 14. Comp. Lev. xxv. 34. ‘‘It is regarded 
as the gift of first-fruits to Jehovah, to which the 
Lord has the sole right, and which thus may 
never come into the hands of another” (H4v.). 
‘*The ordinance applies naturally also to the 
priests’ land, although it is expressly given enly 
for the Levites’ part, because its holiness is less, so 
that the thought of its being saleable might more 
readily arise” (HENGsT.).— jay) (Qeri: q»2y"); 


the Kal is quite sufficient, there is no need of a 
Hiphil form.—That which isacknowledged as first- 
fruits of the land is holy to Jehovah. ‘‘ Traffic 
is excluded where God is the landowner and the 
Levites only usufructuaries” (Hunest.). ‘‘ This 
land is an offering ; the heaving is one form for 
it, and the gift of first-fruits the other” (KLIEF.). 

As in ch. xly. 6, so now in Ver. 15, the posses- 
sion of the city comes after the land of the priests 
and Levites. Kliefoth observes, referring to ch. 
xl. 2 (?), that the prophet beheld the city to the 
south ; hence it lay south of the priests’ portion 
and the sanctuary, and so the Levites’ portion 
lay north of that of the priests. Ezekiel, he goes 
on to say, setting out as he does from the middle 
of the Terumah, does not, as in the division of the 
land among the tribes, follow the direction from 
north to south, but takes first the more central 
priests’ portion (vers. 9-12) ; but the fact that he 
then (vers. 18, 14) describes the Levites’ portion, 
lying north of it, and thereafter takes up the city- 
possession, lying south of the priests’ portion, has 
its ground in this, that the portion of the Levites is 
also holy, whereas the portion of the city is profane, 
It is still simpler to take as motive for the order 
observed, besides the reference to ch. xlv., the 
connection of priests and Levites with the central 
sanctuary. In this way the Levites necessarily 
preceded the city. The five thousand are left 
when we subtract twice ten thousand in breadth 
(vers. 9 and 13) from five ind twenty thousand in 
breadth, that is, from noth to south (ver. 8).— 
snign is neuter, according to Hitzig; it is the 


particip. Niph. of n.—)5 by, before the side 


in question, namely, from east to west ; this gives 
a third oblong, which, however, is only half the 


breadth of the two former.—S}n is profane, in 
contrast to the former ‘‘ most holy” and ‘‘ holy” 
of the portion of the priests and Levites, Pur 
LIPPSON : ‘‘ they are common land fr the city 
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for dwellings, and for environs.” These five 
thousand are set apart generally for the city 
(ry), and specially for dwellings and as pre- 


eincts for free use, pasture, arable land, etc. As 
the city is the title for this portion of land, so the 
verse concludes by stating that the city is nina. 


Hengst. makes the feminine suffix refer to the 
city in the wider sense (ary), within which the 


city in the narrower sense lies. Kliefoth trans- 
lates; ‘‘in the middle in it.” Since the city lies 
in the midst of the city-district, this makes it, as 
Klief. observes, lie right opposite the sanctuary 
in the south. 

Ver. 16 first subjoins the more exact statement 
in regard to the length from east to west, pre- 


viously only indicated by 15 by. The oblation 


affords it a front of five and twenty thousand ; its 
measure, however, is such as to make a square of 
four thousand five hundred on each side, to which 
is added in Ver. 17 an open space of two hundred 


wnd fifty on each of the four sides. The won 
found in the text, and left by the Masorites un- 
punctuated, is almost universally considered an 
error of transcription ; Hengst., on the contrary, 
nays: ‘It points to this, that the south side 
equally with the north side has 4500 cubits ; five 
stands for : on the five, or: to the five,” etc. The 
length of the city-district (namely, city and free 
space), from east to west, amounts to 4500 +250 
+ 250 == 5000, and to the same in breadth from 
north to south, so that the square in this respect 
occupies the entire breadth of the city-district, 
while it only comes to a fifth of the 25,000 in 
length from east to west. [‘‘The small compass 
of the city district ” (cubits !), observes Hengst., 
‘‘wholly excludes the inhabitants from agricul- 
ture.” |—Ver. 18 disposes of what remains of the 
length (Ku1s¥.: ‘in the length ”) along the holy 
oblation, the section eastward and the section 
seaward, 10,000 each. ‘‘This is to remain over 
against the holy Terumah, that is, as a part of it, 
although it is assigned neither to the priests, nor 
the Levites, nor the city” (KLIEr.). Hengst. 
explains the phrase: ‘‘over against the holy 
oblation,” as indicating ‘‘that we are not to 
imagine that the Levitical part is shoved in 
between, whereby the holy oblation would be 
separated from its guardians,” The proventus, 
the ANIA of the ania, what of fruit the soil 


of these two districts yields, is destined for sup- 
port (ond) for the labourers of the city. 


They are further described in Ver. 19, where it is 
said of them: yTay. (1) Hav.: ‘* By these are 


not meant slaves, nor (as Kimcu1) such as culti- 
vate gardens and fields (against which there is the 
7yn),-but, as Gesenius puts it: those who per- 


ferm service in building the city, which the pro- 
phet represents as an honourable office. The holy 
city as well as the temple belongs now to no single 
tribe, but to all Israel, so all the tribes take part 
in building and maintaining it, by workmen 
chosen for the purpose, who receive their support 
from land assigned to them situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the holy templ:-distni t.” 


EZEKIEL. 
’ Havernick makes wayTay* refer to nian, and the 
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last thought of ver. 18 to be: ‘‘the residue of the 
city-district shall serve for support to the work- 
men, and they shall cultivate it, for which they 

shall be bound to the service of the city.” (2) 
Hencsr. translates thus: ‘‘ who serve the city ;’ 

and ‘‘can only understand by this a militia (1) 
that take the city in the midst,—military service | 
is the only possible service on a large scale to a 
city,—and, as is so emphatically stated, are en- 
camped as a guard beside the holy oblation with 
the temple.” ‘‘On the north side of the holy 
oblation are the Levites as the militia sacra (Num. 

iv. 23, viii. 24) ; on the south side the ministers 
of the secular arm, which has to protect the 
Church.” ‘‘ Adjoining the provision made for 
these servants on both sides is the domain of the 
prince (?!), who is to be considered the com- 
mander of these guards.” For 4 y, in the sense 


of ‘‘ military service,” Hengst. refers to ch. xxix. 
20. But if ever an exposition has missed the 
mark, it is here. We hear the mounting of guard 
on the Berlin University Platz, and Hengst. must 
also mention Egypt as an example ‘‘of such 
military colonies endowed with land ;’’ he com- 
forts himself with the thought that this militia 
““is not to be gathered out of the lands of other 
lords, as formerly the Cherethites and Pelethites, 
but is to consist of such as are willing also te 
serve their Lord in this lower (!) sphere.” (3) 
Kuter.: ‘‘The workmen of the city are the 
labouring class dwelling in it; in this city 
they are not to be destitute of possession, as is 
usual in the cities of men, therefore considerable 
portions of land are assigned to them for support; 
and to explain this ver. 19 subjoins, that from 
all the tribes of Israel (43), transitively with the 


accus.) they are to employ these in labour; 
namely, when they come from all parts of the 
land to the holy city to the feasts, and because the 
land in the capital gives employment to labourers, ” 
ete. (4) Hitzig takes 43y as colere locum, of cul- 


tivating through residence=to inhabit: hence, 
“* for the inhabitants of the city ;” ver. 19 : “‘And 
as to the inhabitants of the city, people from all 
the tribes of Israel shall inhabit it. 2—N5 


singular, stands as collective, ‘‘ but the suffix in 
yyy" does not refer to it, and to make it refer 


to \ni3 would yield no suitable sense ; hence 
we are to read: MTAy, and the reference to ~Y, 


which is certainly not of the common gender, is 
to be accepted.” As in ver. 18 the masculine 
suffix in nA refers to Nj37, so also does the 


suffix in 9437’. Ewald translates thus : ‘‘ And 
every labourer of the city will cultivate it.” 
NETELER: “‘and as to the workman of the city, 
one will take him for workman out of,” etc.—Ver, 
20 sums up the whole, namely, of the previously 
described oblation, as a square of 25,000, i.e. in- 
clusive of the possession of the city ; and then 
describes the possession of the city as a fourth- 
part of the “‘oblation of holiness,” as the portions 
of the pee and Levites in the narrower sense 
are called, which have a breadth of 20,000, of 
which the 5000 of the possession of the city are a 
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fourth. Philippson, on the other hand, translates 
thus: ‘‘In square form shall ye offer the holy obla- 
tion, together with the property of the city ;” as 
similarly Ewald. And already Hivernick took 


~by as: “in addition to the possession of the 
city.” 
Ver. 21; comp. ch. xlv. 7. The portion of the 


prince on both sides, east and west, of the ‘ obla- 
tion” described in ver. 8 (25,000 from east to 


west). »B-by, translated by Ewald: ‘‘ close to ;” 


by Hengst.: ‘‘ over against ;” by others: ‘‘along,” 
with reference to the east and west skirt of the 
Terumah, which was only 25,000 long. The 
position is described first eastward, and then, 


with some variations (instead of by, now by, with 
omission of the ‘‘ oblation ;”’ instead of Say, 
now 's-5y), westward likewise ; while in conclu- 


sion there is added: close to the tribe-portions. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark in explanation, 
that the prince’s portion abuts on the north (like 
the Levites’ portion) on the portion of Judah, on 
the south (like the possession of the city) on the 
portion of Benjamin. That which lies eastward 
and westward between Judah and Benjamin 
belongs to the prince, to whose domain the suffix 


in ‘Adina refers, namely, to >nj3n.-—Ver. 22 


describes the same object, only instead of eastward 
and westward, it is now from north to south; 
hence, setting out from the possession of the 
Levites, namely, in the north, and from the pos- 
session of the city.—The designation Jina does 


not belong to =\ym (KerL), but‘ stands as an 


asyndeton, like: possession of the Levites, and: 
possession of the city; and counts as the third 
the central part, namely, the portion of the 
priests, with the lately-mentioned temple-sanc- 
tuary, after mention has been made of the two 
outer parts. Thus, what is to be the prince’s 
domain extends from north to south, namely, 
on both sides (ver. 21); and when it is described 
as in the direction of north to south, it is repre- 
sented as lying between the border of Judah and 
between the border of Benjamin. The question, 
moreover, of ch. xlv. is: renewed here: rods? or 
zubits? Keil and Kliefoth reckon by rods, be- 
eause, reckoned by cubits, ‘‘the prince’s land 
would be more than six times as large as the 
whole Terumah ;” whereas, measuring by rods, 
the actual size of the land is in correspondence. 
Hengst. adduces the fifty stadia of Hecateus in 
proof of the 18,000 cubits of Jerusalem. 


Vers. 23-29.—The Five Lower Tribe-portions. 


Ver. 23.—The rest of the tribes follow south- 
ward: first, Benjamin, which tribe opens the 
series on this side, as Judah closed it on the other. 
Three pairs precede Judah, and two pairs follow 
Benjamin: first, Ver. 24, Simeon; thereafter, 
Ver. 25, Issachar; then, Ver. 26, Zebulon ; and, 
finally, Ver. 27, Gad. —For Ver. 28 comp. on ch. 
xlvii. 19.—Ver. 29, a closing formula. HENGSsT. : 
‘Tt is said of the inheritance, because a part of 
the whole was not to be distributed, but to be 
previously set apart as holy ground.” 
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[‘‘The desire of giving due prominence to the 
sacred portions in the centre, leads the prophet 
again to enter into some statements regarding 
the Terumah, or oblation, and its subdivisions. 
Nothing of importance is added to what was said 
before, except that the 5000 rods apportioned oat 
of the 25,000 square to the city is here laid off 
in a square of 4500, with the 250 all round for 
suburbs. This space for the city was not strictly 
holy ground, in the sense that the sacerdotal 
portions were, and hence it is called profane or 
common. But being thus immediately connected 
with the sacred portions, and standing apart from 
the individual tribes, the city built on it formed 
a fit and proper centre to the whole land—in its 
position and its structure the beau-ideal of a 
theocratic capital, encompassed by the most 
hallowed influences, and fitted to exert a uniting 
and healthful effect upon the entire community. 
Hence the prophet closes the description by the 
mention of some things regarding the city which 
might serve more deeply to impress the feeling 
of its being the suitable representative and com- 
mon centre of the community. Itself oceupyin 
a central position, and immediately in front o 
the house of God, it was also to have twelve 
gates, bearing the names of the twelve tribes of 
the children of Israel; in token that all the 
family of faith had their representation in it, 
and, as if they were actually resident in it, stood 
before the Lord for the enjoyment of His favour 
and blessing. He specifies, again, the entire cir- 
cumference of the city, 18,000 rods (between 
twenty and thirty miles), as a symbol of the 
immense numbers of the covenant-people under 
the new and better dispensation of the future, 
immeasurably transcending what had existed 
under the old.. And to exhibit the character 
of the city itself as representative of the com- 
munity at large, and indicative of its own relative 
position, it was to bear from that day, namely, 
from the period of the beginning of this new and 
better order of things, the honourable name of 
‘Jehovah-Shammah ’—not, as has been already 
stated, Jehovah-there, but Jehovah-thither, or 
thereupon. For it was in the temple, rather 
than in the city, that the Lord was represented 
as having His peculiar dwelling-place. But His 
eyes were to be ever from the temple toward the 
city, and again from the city toward the whole 
land. The manifestations of His love and good- 
ness were to radiate from the chosen seat of the 
kingdom through all its borders ; He in all, and 
all united and blessed in Him. So that the 
consummation of this vision substantially corre- 
sponds with the object prayed for by our Lord, 
when He sought respecting His people that they 
might be where He was, and that they might be 
all one, as He and the Father are one; He in 
them, and they in Him, that they might be made 
perfect in one.”—FarrBairn’s Hekiel, pp. 499, 
500.—W. F.] © 


Vers. 30-35.— The City as to Extent, Gates, 
and Name. 


In continuation of Ver. 15 sq., we have new in 
Ver. 30 the out-goings of the city, that is, the out- 
lets, with evident reference to the gates ; for ‘‘ the 
boundary-lines marked out by walls”’ (HENGsT.), 
“the extremities into which a city runs out’ 
(KEIL), are only such in virtue of the gates. The 
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measure here on each of the four sides is 4500 ; 
comp. ver. 16.—The detailed account begins, as 
in the dividing of the land, and so with evident 
reference thereto, from the north.—Ver. 31. The 
gates are designated after the names of the tribes 
of Israel. There are three gates to each side, 
hence twelve in all; comp. Rev. xxi. 12, The 
naming does not follow the position of the tribe- 
district, and thus the omitted tribe of Levi appears 
here in the north, honoured by a gate named after 
it. The three sons of Leah (as Deut. xxxiii.) are 
first mentioned ; as Keil observes: ‘‘the first-born 
by age, the first-born in virtue of the patriarchal 
blessing, and the one chosen of Jehovah for His 
service instead of the first-born of Israel.” In 
Ver. 32 the three east gates, where Joseph is 
named next after Levi, and comprehends in his 
name his two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh 
.‘* Rachel’s sons and the son of her handmaid,” 
Kut). In Ver. 33 the three south gates bear 
the names of the other three sons of Leah ; and, 
lastly, in Ver. 34 the west gates are given, after 
the names of the other three sons of the hand. 
maids, as Keil observes. 

Ver. 35. Then follows the close of the book ; it 
closes with a name, with the symbolical name of 
the city, whose whole compass—doubtless calcu- 
lated likewise in a symbolical point of view—is 
given as: 4x4500=18,000. Kliefoth remarks 
on this number, that it is—=12 x 1500; hence, a 
product of 12 by a multiple of 10. ‘‘The city of 
the people of God,” says he, ‘‘has now become the 
capital of the new world.” Neteler connects with 
it the millennial kingdom, saying: ‘‘A thousand 
years are with God as one day, and one day as a 
tuousand years ; hence the city is called the mil- 
lennial kingdom” (!).—The name of the city is 
annexed to its whole circumference, just as before 
the gates named follow the statement of the extent. 
Thus it appears that the name of the city itself 
now expresses the same relation to Jehovah which 
the names of the gates did to the people of the 
covenant. Hitzig translates: ‘‘The name of the 
city is from that day : Jehovah there,” and un- 
derstands this to mean: from the day of its being 
built. Havernick makes the following excellent 
remarks on the whole connection: ‘‘ Already in 
the foregoing the thought was made prominent, 
that Jerusalem shou d be the common property of 
all the tribes. Over against the temple, the place 
of the divine revelation is Jerusalem, the Church 
of God, living before and in Him. As such, it 
forms a closely knit together, indissoluble whole, 
a stately unity rooting itself in God. In order 


duly to set forth this thought, there is annexed |, 


to the division of the land among the individual 
tribes a consideration of the city itself. For that 
‘ivision is nothing less than an isolating or dis- 
severing of the individual tribes; but forthwith 
the higher unity of the prophetic intuition, again 
embracing and knitting all firmly together, pre- 
sents itself. The community is one accepted of 
God and hallowed to Him ; standing itself in the 
presence of God, it forms the one true stem of the 
new Church, and has thereby reached its full 
destination. In the first place, the greatness of 
the community expresses itself to the prophet in 
ths compass of the city ; and then in its name, 
its quality, its holiness. ‘From that day,’ that 
is: henceforth for ever, Isa. xliii, 18. The name 
itaulf is: ‘Jehovah thither,’ not: Jehovah shall 
dwell there. For Ezekiel distinguishes between 


temple and city : Jehovah: does noe properly dwell 
in Jerusalem, but, in the proper and_ highest 
sense, only in His sanctuary. Thence He looks 
toward Jerusalem, is turned thither with the ful. 
ness of His love and grace. What now makes 
Jerusalem a true city of God is the love entirely 
turned toward it, the good pleasure of God resting 
upon it,” etc. HENGsT.: pj means: from 


the day when what is described will be so; it 
does not and cannot mean: ‘‘always,” and just 
as little can it mean: ‘‘from to-day.” pw is 


not: ‘‘there,” but, as always: ‘‘thither.” But 
query ch. xxiii, 3 in Ezekiel himself, if not ch. 
xxxil. 29 sq. He explains the name from Deut. 
xi. 12. ‘This ‘Jehovah thither’ manifested 
itself in the most glorious manner in the appear- 
ing of Christ, in the many attempts He made to 
gather the children of Jerusalem, in His tears 
over Jerusalem. When, however, His own would 
not receive Him, then the ‘Jehovah thither,’ 
which had availed for the restored city five hun- 
dred years, passed over to the new people of God, 
the legitimate continuation of Israel and Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxi. 43), to which Jesus had promised to 
be with them unto the end of the world.” —Klie- 
foth with right expresses himself against an alter- 
ation of the punctuation (Apw into mpy, ‘and 


the name of the city is henceforth : Jehovah is its 
name”), and also against the idea that 7p 


can mean anything else than: ‘‘thither.” ‘‘ But 
then the name purports that Jehovah will raise 
Himself up thither, ‘oward the city, and will do 
so from the day, thatis, from to-day, that this city 
and what depends upon it may come into being.’ 

In view of the total ruin of the people of God, 
the whole comfort of the prophet’s predictions, 
the full significance of his labours, is yet once 
more completely summed up in the last words of 
his ministry. Schmieder says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the irregularity of the natural boundaries, Ezekiel 
views the Holy Land as a rectangular, oblong 
quadrilateral, etc. The centre falls exactly at 
Sychar, where Jesus speaks to the woman of 
Samaria (John iv.). Mount Gerizim is the site of 
the new temple, but the Holy City is ata distance 
of about five miles off; the place in which it is 
situated is ‘the place of Bethel.’ The revelation 
of John contains in its closing chapters cognate 
views, which presuppose and surpass, but do nat 
exactly interpret Ezekiel.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


[‘*‘ Thus ends the marvellous vision of the pro- 
phet—alike marvellous whether we look to the 
lofty pattern (true in the spirit, though unavoid- 
ably wearing the garb of imperfect forms and 
shadowy relations) which it embodied of better 
things to come in God’s kingdom, or to the time 
chosen for presenting this to the Church of God. 
The cause of Heaven was then at its lowest ebb. 
The temple that had been, together with the 
kingdom it symbolized and represented, were laid 
in ruins; they were to be seen«only in broken 
fragments and mournful dilapidations, as if smit- 
ten with the powerful curse of an irrecoverable 
perdition. Yet from the midst of these howling 
desolations, as from the very ‘suburbs of hell,’ 
the prophet ascends, with assured step, the mou 
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of vision, and has there exhibited to his view, 
not, indeed, the very image of better things to 
come, but the ideal pattern after which the 
blessed and glorious future was to be fashioned. 
He even sees it as already present; and, with 
such imperfect materials of thought and utter- 
ance as then stood at his command, he gives it 
forth to the Church and the world as a thing 
which his own eyes had beheld, showing how 
God would certainly dwell with His people in a 
manner He had never done before—how He would 
at once immeasurably extend the sphere of His 
kingdom, and greatly elevate the condition of 
those who belonged to it—and how, through the 
copious effusions of His life-giving Spirit, the 
former imperfections should be done away, the 
most remote regions of the divine territory hal- 
lowed and blessed, and even the peculiar haunts 
of cursing and desolation made to rejoice and 
blossom like the rose. 
*O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true! 
Scenes of accomplished bliss! which, who can see, 


Though but in distan’ pro-pect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy?’ 


“‘That such scenes should have been described 
with such assured confidence, and at a time so 
deeply overspread with gloom, was indeed an 
ennobling triumph of faith over sight. It gave a 
most illustrious proof of the height in spiritual 
discernment, and far-reaching insight into the 
purposes of Heaven, which is sometimes imparted 
in the hour of greatest need, especially to the 
more select instruments of the Spirit’s working. 
And surely the children of the kingdom now 
must be chargeable with neglecting an important 
privilege, if they fail to profit by so inspiriting 
an example. Here the heart of faith is taught 
never to despair—not even in the darkest seasons. 
And when it is seen how much of the scheme 
delineated in the prophetic vision has already 
been accomplished, should not believers feel en- 
couraged to look and strive for its complete 
realization, assured that God is ready to hear 
their cry, and to second with the aid of His 
Spirit the efforts that are made to dispossess and 
drive out the hostile powers that continue to 
linger in His kingdom? It is theirs, if they feel 
thus, not only to contend in the best of causes, 
but also with the surest prospect of success ; for 
the Lord Himself is upon their side, and His 
word of promise must be established. 


‘Thus heayenward all things tend. For all were once 
Perfect, and ail must be at length restored. 
So God has greatly purposed; who wonld else 
In His dishonoured works Himself endure 
Dishonour, and be wronged without redress! 
—Coine, then, and added to Thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one as radiant as the .esf, 
Due to Thy last «nd most effectual work, 
Thy word fuifilled, the conquest of a world.’” 
—Farrpairn’s Hzekiel, pp. 501, 502.—W. F.] 


DOCTRINAL REFLECTIONS, 


1. Ch. xl.-xlvi. show the temple and its ser- 
vice; ch. xlvii. and xlviii., the land and the 
city. It may be said that in these two parallels 
temple and service stand related to each other, as 
do land and city. The temple comes to expres- 
sion in its servie, as the land finds its most ex- 

ressive name in the city, ch. xlviii. 35. But the 
fon gets sanctidcation, healing, and quickening 
from the temple ; so that the waters which stream 
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forth from the temple in connection with tha 
entrance of the glory of Jehovah into the sane 
tuary, and transmit the blessing of the temple to 
the land, are the kernel, as they are the connecting 
link between the two closing sections of our pro- 
phetic book. 

2, Havernick sums up what has preceded in 
the expression (Rev. xxii. 3); ‘* And the throne 
of God, ete., shall be in it, and His servants shall 
serve Him.”’ Ch. xl.—xliil. treat of ‘‘ the new and 
glorious indwelling of the Lord in Israel ;” ch. 
xliv.—xlvi. ‘‘ of the new service of the Lord which 
shall follow on the ground of that completion of 
all the divine manifestations of grace ;” now, 
however, according to him, ‘‘the rich blessing of 
God which comes upon the new community from 
the new indwelling of God” is described. This 
latter assertion cannot be upheld in the face of 
ch. xlvii. ; at least, vers. 1-12 of that chapter, 
keeping, as they do, within Canaan, appear to 
exhibit in a very characteristic manner the per- 
fection of Israel, rather than to contain an account 
of what accrues to the new community of the 
Lord in the way of a rich blessing of God. The 
community of the future, with the service which 
obtains in this temple, is described as being what 
it shonld be. For as Jehovah (ch. xxxvi. 27) 
puts, His Spirit within Israel, so He makes them 
walk in His statutes, and keep and do His jude- 
ments. But this sanctification of Israel comes 
(ch. xxxvil. 28) with the sanctuary in the mids¢ 
of them. Hence not only the specially priestly 
temple-service (ch. xliv.), but likewise the repre- 
sentation therein of the people by the prince, yea, 
the people themselves (ch. xlvi. 3, 9), and that, 
as ch. xlv. shows, as to judgment and justice 
(comp. ch. xliy. 24) in all their affairs (ch. xlv. 
9 sq.), appear in connection with the sanctuary. 
When Ezekiel portrays the new community as 
conformed to the law in their worship, this 
specially manifests the connection of the sancti- 
fication of Israel with the sanctuary of Jehovah 
(in accordance with ch. xxxvii. 28) ; in general, 
however, the prophet comes in this way only to 
that which he has always throughout his book 
prophesied as the form of the sanctification and 
holiness of Israel. Only the deviations here and 
there from the Mosaic law in the service of the 
future defined by the temple, and in general, the 
freedom which prevails in this respect in the 
ordinances (while Ezra’s scrupulously exact ad- 
herence to the law shows the direct opposite), 
presuppose so very significantly for this future of 
which Ezekiel prophesies the fulfilling of the law 
in the popular life. The letter of the law is, as 
to its spirit, learned in the Spirit which Jehovah 
put within Israel (comp. alsv ch. xxxix. 29), in 
that it is lived, in that the idea of the law has 
become the life of the people. Thus there is an 
end to the pedagogy of the law. The fulfilled 
idea of the law, as exemplified by our prophet, 
realizes itself in a newness of life. But that this 
newness has still its expression in a legal form, in 
the forms of the Mosaic worship, <s little dis- 
parages the new reality of the futur: a3; when in 
the New Testament the sacrificial service fur- 
nishes clothing for the thoughts of. the Christian 
life. It is, however, a proof not only of the 
priestly, but ur the lastorival standpoint generally 
of Hzekiel’s prophecy ; it is the necessary shell 
which adheres thereto. Comp. besides the Doet. - 
Retflec. on ch. x].-xivi. 
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8. The weters from the sanctuary—to which 
they are finally traced back again in ver. 12, and 
consequently are represented as belonging thereto 
—no doubt raise up fruit-bearing trees on their 
banks; but the significance of this is not the 


amplification, e.g. of ch. xxxiv. 26 sq., that is, 


she fruitfulness of the land (ch. xxxvi. 8 sq., 29 
sq.); for as the aim of this water is the healing of 
the Dead Sea (ch. xlvii. 8 sq.), so likewise the 


foliage of these fruit-trees serves for healing (ch. 
xlvii. 12). 


the completion of Israel is already alluded to. 

4. Ch. xvi. 53 prophesied the ethical restora- 
tion of Sodom, and the same thought returns here 
with the healing of the waters of the Dead Sea. 
Since the Dead Sea, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
stands throughout the whole of Scripture as a type 


of judgment, the judgment is, in the character of 


threatening, by its healing symbolically removed 
from the sight of Israel. Israel by its sanctification 
is aie from judgment, has no further judg- 
ment to fear (ch. xxxix. 29). The healing of the 
Dead Sea in its land, which immediately precedes 
the settling of the boundaries and the division of 
the land (ch. xlvii. 13 sq.), is the characteristic 
symbol of the completion of Israel, the commu- 
nity of God. Only the salt pools and pits of ch. 
xlvii. 11 still remain, but in the same way as 
when in the closing verse of Isaiah (ch. Ixvi. 24) 
they go out and look upon the carcases of the 
apostates, whose worm dieth not, etc., and who 
are an abhorring unto all flesh. 

5. From Genesis onward, which also relates the 
genesis of Israel as the people of God, there runs 
through Holy Scripture a twofold reference, 
namely, to the people of the promise, and to the 
Promised Land. This twofold reference meets us 
here also in these closing chapters. But as we 
have repeatedly seen, the people of Jsrael are to 
be taken in their prophetical character of the 
future as referring to mankind, and the land of 
Israel is to be taken as referring to the earth. 
Now in Ezekiel, people and land become united 
in the symbol of the sanctuary, of the temple in 
the midst of the twelve tribes and their portions 
of land, as indeed the prophet accentuates this 
centre, which thus unites all the parts into a 
whole. By this the idea is symbolized which 
has realized itself in the Son of man, who unites 
mankind in Himself ; who as the second Adam is 
the centre for the whole earth ; who can say: To 
Me is given all power in heaven and on earth, go 
ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, and 
Tes the gospel to the whole creation! We 

ave there the sanctuary for sanctification, and 
here the Sariour for healing; preparation and 
fulfilment, beginning and met 

6. Stier on John vii. 38 rightly interprets the 
word of Scripture to which our Lord appeals there 
as referring to Christ Himself (Words of the Lord 
Jesus, vol. v. p. 282 sq.; Clark’s Tr.). When 
here in Ezekiel the healing, life-giving waters flow 


from the temple, then, at least according to what 


Scripture here says (but comp. also Joel iv. [iii, 
18, and afterwards Zech. xiv. 8), the fulfilment 
cannot possibly be sought for in him who believes 
in Christ. (6 xierevwy tis ius corresponds to the 
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We may say: As the aim of the 
temple-sanctuary is sanctification, so that of the 
waters from the sanctuary is healing, so that 
sanctification and healing are the two leading” 
theological thoughts dominating the whole closing 
part of Ezekiel. But with the thought of healing 














ipxecéw xpos tues (ver. 37), just as in John vi. 35 
6 tpxcomsvos xpos wt and 6 wistevey sis tvs mutually 
correspond.) The «iss, out of whose xoarse 
worapmos pruoovew vouros Cwvros, ca also according 
to John only be He ?¢’ 4» the Baptist (John i. 33) 
SaW-ro gveuma xaraBaivoy xa pevov ix’ aubrey, and 
with allusion to whom he says in general (John 
lil, 84): ob yap ix perpen didwow 6 bcos ro rsupa, 
This One who is the Anointed xa’ iZoyny explaing 
to the Jews (John ii.) the temple of His body. 


Consequently He not only could, but must have 
| understood of Himself what the Scripture says of . 


the ‘‘rivers of living water flowing out,” as He 
also began by saying: If any man thirst, let him. 
come unto Me; and this quite apart from the cir- 
cumstance that, as the feast suggested ever since 
the march through the wilderness, ‘‘ the spiritual 
rock that followed” was, as Paul expressly says 
in 1 Cor. x. 4, the Anointed One. Zech. xii. 10: 
also was very clearly uttered with this reference, 
as Jesus, too, in John vii. 39 spoke of the Spirit, 

not that should flow out from him that believes. 
on Him, but ‘‘ that they should receive (Agave) 
who believe on Him; for rvsvwe &yiov (in the sense 
of the outpouring of Zech. xii. 10) was not yet, 

because Jesus was not yet glorified.” Comp. John 
xx. 22. Thus Christ has interpreted Ezekiel 
xlvil. 1-12 as referring to the Spirit of Pentecost. 

When Stier, in accordance with his apocalyptic 
mysticism, makes the thought be included here of 

‘the community of the Lord, particularly in its 
glorious final perfection, but only the community 

as a whole, in so far as the Lord Himself flows 
through and fills it, sends forth from it His 
streams of blessing,” —that goes beyond the letter, 

upon which Stier insists so much, and beyond the 

sense and spirit of the letter in John; and, more- 

over, the word of prophecy in Ezekiel does not 

point to such a perfection. We mayat all events 
say with Roffhack (Hv. Johannis, i. p. 302 sq.): 

“In the derived sense the saying may hold good 

of believers; for twelve Galilean fishermen and 

publicans produced that spiritual movement in 

the world, the swell of whose waves still at the 
present time presses onward to the remotest ends 

of the earth.” ‘‘ Interpreted as referring to be- 

lievers generally,” observes Roffhack, it could 

not but wholly mislead thousands regarding their 

own faith and that of their brethren.” 

7. Hengstenberg says in his commentary on 
our prophet: ‘* We shall have to regard as the 
Mediator of this salvation for the whole world the 
exalted Descendant of David, who, according te 
ch. xvii. 23, grows up from a feeble sapling to x 
glorious cedar, under which all fowls dwell ; to the 
fowls of every wing there, correspond here the fish 
of every kind in ver. 10. In harmony with our 
prophecy, the salvation here announced tvok its 
beginning in the time of the second temple, and 
poured itself forth from the place where Jesus 
had the chief seat of His activity over the nations 
of the earth” (comp. on John vii. 3, 4). Inthe 
Christology, 2d ed., he observes in particular : 
““In Ezekiel the water issues forth under the 
threshold of the house toward the east ; according 
to the Apocalypse, the stream of water proceeds 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb. John 
has completed Ezek. xlvii. 1 from ch. xliii. 7. The 


]| reason why the streams of salvation now proceed 


from the sanctuary, 
into it with His 
lying in ruins, 


is that the Lord has entered 
glory. From the temple, now 
they could not issue, because the 
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temple was not yet truly the place of God’s 
throne. This the sanctuary, that is, the Church, 
first became through Him in whom dwells the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. Henceforth it is 
called ‘Jehovah there,’ ch. xlviii. 35. As the 
announcement of the indwelling of the glory of 
the Lord in ch. xliii, found its fulfilment in 
Christ, so John points to this when he speaks of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.” In his 
commentary he says: ‘‘ The relations of the New 
Testament to our section (ch. xlvii. 1-12) are 
very rich and manifold. In reference to it the 
Lord, in Matt. iv. 18, 19, speaks to Peter and 
Andrew. On it rests the miraculous draught of 
fishes by Peter at the beginning of the ministry 
of Jesus (Luke v.), and likewise the draught after 
the resurrection (John xxi.). Jesus with evident 
design embodies, at the commencement and the 
close, the contents of our prophecy in a symbolic 
act. Not less allusive to our prophecy is the 
parable of the net which gathered of every kind 
(Matt. xiii. 47). Finally, in Rev. xxii. 1, 2, the 
last and must glorious fulfilment is announced.” 

8. ‘* Other prophets, too, have the symbol of a 
temple fountain (comp. Joel iv. [iii.] 18, and Zech. 
xiv. 8), but nowhere is it seen so beautifully 
carried out as here” (UmBrEIT). The funda- 
mental passage, or at least the older passage, is 
Joel's. It is not necessary, however, to consider 
Ezekiel as borrowing from Joel; the thought is 
applied as originally in him as in Joel or Zecha- 
riah ; the only thing common to the three is the 
water. But unmistakeably there is a connection 
between the three prophetic passages. That which 
the healing of the Dead Sea, this removal of a 
spectacle of judgment as old as the days of 
Abraham, signifies in Ezekiel as to the fulfilment 
of Israel, is in Joel, likewise as to Israel, expressed 
in the watering of the valley of Shittim, which 
symbolizes as fulfilled the wilderness-journey of 
Israel, their period of probation generally. With 
the east sea Zechariah takes up Ezekiel’s thought of 
judgment of the Dead Sea, but with the west sea he 
subjoins thereto reference to the salvation coming 
from the Jews unto the Gentiles. The Israel 
completed in the Messiah, in Christ, the temple, 
draws water with joy from the wells of salvation 
(Isa. xii. 3). When Jehovah counts and writes 
up His people among the nations (Ps. Ixxxvii.), 
ah His springs are in Zion. ‘‘ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,” it is said 
in Isa. lv., for there is a river whose streams 
make glad the city of God, the dwelling-place of 
the Most High (Ps. xlvi.), whereas judgment passes 
over the world in the morning of the day of the 
Lord. Peace to him that is far off, and to him 
that is near, saith the Lord; I healed it, Isa. 
lvii. 19. ; 

9. Before we take up for comparison the repre- 
sentation given in the Revelation of John, let us 
first consider the order in our prophet. That 
which was prophesied to Israel specially in ch. 
Xxxvii. 26 is carried into effect in ch. x].—xlviii., 
in which the Messianic salvation as to land and 
city is symbolically. set forth in the temple, its 
service, and the waters. These chapters are 
eschatological in the sense that Christ and the 
Christian Church are the end, the fulfilment of 
Israel. Ch. xxxviii. and xxxix., again, contain 
eschatology in another sense, that is, the Chris- 
tian sense; see p. 374 sq. These chapters are a 
‘specifically apocalyptic enclave in Ezekiel, whose 


close (ch. xxxix. 21 sq.) then points back to eh. 
Xxxvil., by way of preparation for the following 
chapters, and to form connection with them. 
Thus Gog and Magog stretch beyond ch. xl- 
xlviii. Since, then, the schema of the fulfilment 
of Israel, as sanctification to be God’s people in 
the spirit that is to be poured forth—this fultil- 
ment set down just as it took place through the 
Messiah, by means of the Christian Church—-is 
summarily expressed in ch. xxxvii. 26 sq. and 
xxxix, 29, the last conflict of this fulfilled Israel, 
that is, of the Christian Church, is foreseen in 
the apocalyptic chapters xxxviii. and xxxix., so 
that the world-progress of the gospel, and the 
development of the nationalities for and against 
Christ and His community, will lie between ch. 
xXxxvil. 26 sq., or, we may say, between ch. 
xxxix. 21 sq., and ch. xxxviii._xxxix. 1-20. 
After the legal ypapee, with which, although 
according to the freedom of the spirit of fulfil- 
ment, the completion of the Old Testament 
Church is described in ch. xl. sq., there comes, 
as early as ch. xly., but much more in ch. xlvii. 
13 sq., the historical ypezee of the taking pos- 
session of and dividing the Promised Land. As, 
in order to understand the temple, we must go 
back to its idea, especially after the entrance of 
the glory of the Lord (ch. xliii.), and as in con- 
nection therewith (ch. xliv.) the service of the 
community of this sanctuary is understood of the 
worship of the Father through the Son in the 
Holy Ghost, so in like manner the only signi- 
ficance which the undeniably symbolical temple- 
water assigns to the land and the twelve tribes, 
and to the city with its gates, is that which the 
people of Israel has, through the Christian Church, 
obtained for the earth, ‘‘the territoriwm of the 
kingdom of God” (Kzit) ; for, in the Church of 
Christ, Israel has become complete as to the 
members, just as in Christ, the Messiah of Israel, 
as to the head. The Chiliastic interpretation of 
our chapters, even if correct in assuming that the 
letter of Ezekiel’s prophecy—which, however, is 
symbolical—relates to Israel and Canaan, that is, 
that what is meant is an earthly, historical fulfil- 
ment, must still be regarded as advocating a re- 
storation to the pristine condition, irrespective of 
the fulfilment of the Old Covenant in the New. 
10. It harmonizes with the chronological order 
given in Ezekiel that John’s Apocalypse takes 
up in ch. xx. 8 sq. the pipreey of Ezekiel 
through Gog and Magog (ch. xxxviii.), that is, 
in its specifically apocalyptic passage (p. 373), and 
this after previously introducing in Rey. xix. 17 
sq. the final conflict against Christ of anti- 
christianism and pseudo-Christianity, and the 
judgment and overthrow of the latter as the 
beginning of the end ; we have seen (p. 877) why 
the colouring of the description in the Apocalypse 
is borrowed from Ezek, xxxix. 17 sq. That this 
and the other final conflict (Gog’s) both belong 
to the history of the Christian Church of Israel, 
is perhaps indicated by the mention of the yapayua 
rou Onpiov, both as to those who have it (Rev. xix. 
20) and those who have it not (Rev. xx. 4), which 
reads as parallel to ch. xliv. 15, although the 
Old Testament framework of the description of 
the sons of Zadok has something essentially dif- 
ferent of its own (not yet overthrow, but degra- 
dation is inflicted upon those who stumbled, in 
contrast to the sons of Zadok). But if Ezekiel in 


ch. xl.—xlviii. beholds Israel perfected on earth 
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in the temple and its service, and placed in its 
twelve tribes within the bounds of Canaan, and 
if this symbolical representation is a prophecy of 
Christ and the Christian Church, the kingdom of 
God in this guise on earth, then the Apocalypse 
of John interprets the certainly apocalyptic hint 
that these closing chapters of our prophet come 
after the attack, etc. of Gog, and, beginning by 
making Rev. xx. 11 sq. the end of the world, the 
Jast resurrection and the final judgment precede 
fog’s attack ; hence it interprets our ch. xl.—xlviil. 
as referring to the perfection of the Christian 
Church, the kingdom of glory (Rev. xxi. 1—xxii. 
4); and here, corresponding to Ezekiel’s earthly 
description (Canaan), the Apocalypse describes a 
new earth, and also retains throughout the Old 
Testament colouring of our prophet. The justi- 
fication of interpreting John’s Apocalypse with 
this application is to be found in the principle 
that the perfection of the Christian kingdom of 
God at the end of the world is just the full final 
perfection of Israel in Christ, just as Israel after 
the Spirit and the Church of Christ are only one 
continuous thing. That which the general judg- 
ment in John zarries out in its reference is indi- 
cated by the giving over to salt in Ezek. xlvii. 
11, with respect to the completion of Israel; and 
as the (Dead) Sea, in ver. 8 there, is healed to 
life, soin Rey. xx. 13 the sea gives up its dead, 
and there is no more sea (ch. xxi. 1), and there 
shall be no more death (ch. xxi. 4). .That Keil 
says too much when he says: ‘‘The prophetic 
picture in Ezek. xl.—xlvili. gives a clear idea of 
the kingdom of God erected by Christ in its full 
configuration,” is already evident from his own 
limitation of this assertion, for he supposes merely 
a ‘partial Old Testament outline to this New 
Testament image of the heavenly Jerusalem, Rev. 
xxi, and xxil.” But still more markedly does 
the comparison of the Apocalypse present essential 
differences. While Ezekiel’s temple is situated in 
Canaan, as repeatedly stated in ch. xlv. and xlviii., 
the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 2, 10) comes down 
out of heaven from God. The distinction is not 
this, that in Ezekiel city and temple are separated, 
but that the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse 
has no temple whatever, God and the Lamb are 
its temple (ch. xxi. 22); and this furnishes the 
most express confirmation of the explanation 
given of Kzekiel’s temple, as referring to the 
dwelling of God in Christ. While in Ezekiel the 
entire circuit of the temple is most holy (ch. 
xliii, 12, xlv. 3), in John this now holds of the 
city. The glory of God entering into and filling 
the temple in Ezekiel (ch. xliii., xliv.) lightens 
the city, etc., in Rev. xxi. 23; its gates, too, are 
not shut; compare, on the contrary, Ezek. xtiv. 
2, xlvi. 1 sq. So also it can be said that the 
holy city of the Apocalypse is called the ‘‘ bride” 
{ch. xxi. 2, 9) of the Lamb, just as He is alike 
her Temple and her Bridegroom. The closing 
representation of John’s Revelation is occupied 
with this city of twelve gates, and is accordingly 
borrowed from the close of Ezekiel, from the city 
‘‘ Jehovah Shammah” (ch. xlviii. 35), Apart 
from particulars, the ample magnificence of pre- 
cious stones and gold, etc. in Rev. xxi. 18 sq. 
forms a no‘eworthy contrast to the meagre sim- 
plicity of Ezekiel’s temple (p. 445). Moreover, 
the cube form (Rev. xxi. 16), like the most holy 
place, comes very specially into consideration for 
the New Jerusalem. But in respect of the river 


‘of the water of life (Rev. xxii. 1 sq.), it has to le 
noticed that in the Apocalypse it flows in the 
midst of the street of the city, and that the leaves 
of the tree of life on either side are designated ag 
sis O:pursiay rv tyoy, a still clearer reference to 
Ezekiel (ch. xlvii.), and, in accordance with the 
original promise that in Abraham’s seed all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed, removing 
for the Gentile world (as already in Rev. xxi..24) 
the apparent limitation to Israel of Ezekiel’s pro- 
phetic description; as Neumann expresses it: 
“¢The transformation of Israel to a blessed eternity 
is the consecration of the nations, Isa. lx. 3 sq.” 
Hengst., who in the 2d edition of his Christ- 
ology makes the symbolical view of our closing 
chapters be confirmed beyond question by the 
Apocalypse, just as he attributes “‘to the entire 
description of the new temple, in its main points, 
a Messianic character” (‘‘and of such a kind that 
under the New Testament the fulfilment is always 
going on, while the completion belongs to the 
future”), in his commentary on Iizekiel cannot 
keep the Apocalypse and the prophet far enough 
apart, simply, indeed, on the ground that ‘“‘in 
Ezekiel everything is mundane, there everything 
is supramundane ;” neither of which is the case, 
not even in the form of expression, and also not 
so in the sense expressed. At all events, Heng- 
stenberg finally concedes in his commentary that 
‘* the fact cannot be mistaken, that in a certain (?) 
sense the entire description of the new temple 
bears a Messianic character,” ete. 

11. The Mosaic law may, in respect to worship, 
be said to culminate in the temple, just as its 
goal and that of the temple is the Anointed One, 
as the fulfilling of the law in general ; and so the 
spirit of the law, as well as the Spirit of Christ, 
may be considered as the water flowing from the 
temple. Both met together at the first Pentecost 
of the Christian Church, and moreover, those of 
Israel on whom the Spirit was poured forth were 
assembled in the temple; and the preaching of 
Peter was like a first bursting forth of these waters 
from the temple. 

12. ‘*The Dead Sea has its place in worship 
also. The Talmud Menachoth prescribes that the 
salt used in sacrifice should be salt of Sodom. 
Every sacrifice receives in the salt the death-con- 
secration, and consequently it is just this use 
which explains why the waters of life flow into 
the sea of death. As all the health and blessed- 
ness of a glorified future well forth in the former, 
so in the latter surges the torment of the curse, 
all the woe of the divine judgments which cul- 
minate in death” (NEUM.). 

13. The fishers in the vision (ch. xlvii. 1-12) 
are not mere figures in the landscape, however 
true it is not for the East alone that fishing is 
part of the picturesque in a well-watered region. 
For what Ezekiel treats of is not so much the 
abundance of water as the abundance of life, of 
living fishes. And so, too, Neumann has no right 
to bring in the fishes as palatable food (Num. xi. 
5; Neh. xiii. 16), as the third kind of Sabbath 
food among the Jews, in order to get ‘‘an ir vit- 
ing attraction,” which is altogether foreign to 
our vision, True it is, however, and needing no 
reference to the fishponds beside the temples of 
Paphos and Hierapolis, and the fish idols Derceto, 
Oannes, and Dagon, that ‘‘in the multitude of 
fish is mirrored the most exuberant (!) and richest 
fulness of life.” Neumann observes, moreover 
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*‘ the lively movement in the element of all purity, 
in order to contemplate in this figure the most 
blessed existence of the sinless.” In the Talmud 
the Messiah, too, is called ‘ fish,” and according 
to Abarbanel the constellation Pisces announces 
His birth. The swarming life of the fishes in 
ver. 9 sq. is dramatized by means of the fishes. 
Neumann says on this occasion; ‘*To man was 

iven the dominion also over the fish of the sea, 

en. 1. 28; Ps, viii. 9[8]. He has now grasped 
the sceptre. Comp. Isa. xix. 5, 8. The great- 
ness of the affliction there testifies to the greatness 
of the blessing here. In Jer. xvi. 16 the fishers 
are the executors of the judgment ; in Ezek. xxvi. 
8 they are sureties for the fulfilled judgment. 
Yet where a Dead Sea became alive, there the 
fishers in their ceaseless movement, in the ardour 
of their activity, testify that here the curse is 
changed into a blessing.” 

14. The palms of Engedi continued to be known 
to a late period, and although the vineyards of 
Cant. i. 14 have disappeared, still there was here 
a place of life not far from the seat of death. 
May not (asks Neumann) the other fountain (Eneg- 
laim) have been in equally beautiful natural 
scenery ? like two oases on the border of the Dead 
Sea? ‘‘And the names fountain for oxen and 
fountain for goats surely indicate pasture grounds. 
Thus the fountains would encompass like a silver 
frame the steppe that was to be transformed, and 
from their brillianey the figure itself would be- 
come light.” 

15. It is only in accordance with the speci- 
fically Israelitish tenor of Ezekiel’s prophecy, par- 
ticularly in this closing section, that in ch. xlvii. 
22 the reference to the Gentiles keeps itself within 
Israel ; enough has been said in the earlier chap- 
ters for supplementing and explaining. Hofmann 
compares Isa. xiv. 1 sq.; on which Delitzsch ob- 
serves that ‘‘the letter of the promise at all 
events is not in a New Testament form, because 
the community (ecclesia) has no other mode of 
manifestation for Old Testament days and Old 
Testament perception than the national form. This 
national form of the community is broken up in 
the New Testament, and will never be restored.” 

16. ‘‘ When the new earth is designated as 
Canaan, and the new humanity as the nation 
of Israel with its twelve tribes, this is because 
that has appeared in the new humanity and the 
new earth which was aimed at, begun, and pre- 
figured in Israel and Canaan. In proportion, 
however, as the kingdom of God extends itself on 
earth, and the salvation of Christ finds faith in 
men, the people of God become cecumenical, gain 
over the earth, and obtain the mastery of the 
world, until God gifts it to them as a new world. 
The Revelation of John omits all features which 
refer back to the previous development, because 
it has to do with the absolute consummation. 
God will one day make the new altar; life will 
give health to the sea of nations; at last we have 
the consummation before our eyes. Our temple- 
vision may be ‘pm rae to paintings” (Kaul- 
bach’s frescoes), ‘‘ which attempt to represent his- 
torical developments upon one sheet, and must be 
interpreted and understood like these” (KLIEF.). 

17. The city Jehovah Shammah forms the anti- 
thesis not to Babylon alone, but also to the city of 
Gog (ch. xxxix. 16). Perhaps, too, the permanent 
grave of Gog (ch. xxxix. 11 sq.) and the healed 
Dead Sea stand to each other in significant contrast. 
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18. Hofmann thinks ‘‘ the hope which was 
ever and anon whispered to the national commu- 
nity of God under all circumstances is not lost 
either to the community of God which then existed 
in the form of a nation, or to the nation which 
was called as such to be the community of God ; 
and the fulfilment will correspond in both respects 
to the prophecy.” 


HOMILETIO HINTS 
On Ch, xlvii. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘* Before his view stands a paradise 
of the nation returned to God, from whom the 
fountain of life flows forth in richest effusion, 
filling the land and all waters-with healing virtues, 
—behold in this the word of God in its vigour of 
heavenly life, destroying disease and death !” (UM- 
BREIT. )—‘‘ From the restored temple issues finally 
salvation for the whole world” (Henesrt.).—‘‘ For 
this is the most intrinsic characteristic of these 
waters, that they spread through the world the 
consecration of the most holy place” (NzuM.).— 
The waters of life in their significance, whence 
they come, and whither they flow. — ‘* Water, 
which makes the unfruitful land fruitful, and 
affords refreshing drink to the thirsty, is in Scrip- 
ture a figure of the blessing and salvation which 
already in paradise are represented as a watering 
of the ground (Gen. xiii. 10), Comp. in Isa. xii. 
3 the wells of salvation, and in Isa. xliv. 3 the 
Spirit as the blessing, for the root of disease is 
sin”? (HENast.).—‘‘In the Church of the New 
Covenant there is a river of living water, the rich 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, which flow out into it. 
Only we must come and taste this water, that we 
may be made whole, John vii. 37 sq.” (Tus. Bre.) 
—‘‘The watering of Canaan implies a great spi- 
ritual fruitfulness” (LAMpr).—‘‘The gospel is 
no invention of man, but an outflow from God 
in Christ” (Starck). —The Eastern and the 
Western Church.—‘‘ The water is the fatherly 
kindness and compassion of God, out of whose 
treasury innumerable benefits flow tous. The 
water turns at once to the altar of Christ, because 
we behold in Christ the love of God, and fron. 
Him flow upon mankind the spiritual streams of 
blessing which are to quicken and give health to 
the world, John xiii. 10, iv. 10” (Hnim-Horr.). 
—‘* By this water is signified the preaching of 
the gospel, which offers to us grace and the for- 
giveness of sins in Christ. Water cleanses, so do 
God’s word and grace (John xiii.), of which bap- 
tism is the symbol. Also the course of the gospel, 
as the course of these waters, no one can stop” 
(LAvaATER).—‘‘ It is the water of life, which 
Oriental mysticism in vain seeks for in other 
places” (UmpBruitr).—Ver. 2. ‘‘The kingdom of 
God cometh not with outward show (Luke xvii. 
20); at first it has even an insignificant ap- 
pearance, but soon it grows and increases 
mightily (Matt. xiii. 31, 32)” (W.).—‘‘ That the 
waters at first flow out so gently is meant to 
intimate how entirely different is the process 
in the kingdom of grace from that in the course 
of worldly things. For whatever glorious or 
great thing takes place in the kingdoms of 
the world creates great wonder and surprise 
in its very beginning ; but the kingdom of God 
cometh not so (Luke xvii. 20). In the kingdom 
of God, things proceed from little to great ; im 
the kingdoms of the world, often from great: te 
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little ; Satan, as Luther says, begizs his things 
with lofty impetuosity, but finally they end in 
nothing, and everything comes to disgrace 

(HAFENREFFER).—‘‘ At first it appeared an in- 
significant work, with a few disciples in Judea ; 
then it was preached in Samaria, and soon after 
in the whole world” (LAVATER).—Ver. 3 sq. 
‘‘Faith has always to do with the water here, 
namely, because it is constantly occupied with 
consideration of the word of God” (STarcxk).— 
**No one has learned so much, that there is not 
more to learn still. Christianity is prefigured in 
the water through which Ezekiel was brought. 
Experience teaches that the longer Christians 
exercise themselves in godliness, the less value 
they set on themselves; they confess finally 
thatsthey cannot reach the bottom; they can 
depend upon nothing that is theirs, but must 
submit themselves simply and solely to the grace 
and mercy of God” (ScrivER).—To him that 
hath shall be given, that he may have abundance. 
—‘‘The mysteries of the gospel are like a deep 
river, which finally becomes so deep that one 
cannot sound it, Eph. iii. 18” (Tis. Brs.).— 
‘‘When reason cannot fathom the divine mys- 
teries because of their depth, the faith which 
trusts to the truth and wisdom of God, as it 
were, swims across, Luke i. 34 sq.” (STARCK).— 
‘We find here a twofold figure; the one is the 
four measurements of a thousand cubits each, 
the other is the four depths of the waters. The 
one refers to the exceeding great extension of 
the kingdom of Christ toward all the four quarters 
of the globe ; the other to the different degrees 
in the measure of the Spirit to which the nations 
called to the kingdom of Christ shall gradually 
attain,” etc. (MryEr.)—‘‘The four world-king- 
doms in Daniel are like a shadow of the four 
great epochs in space and time, through which the 
waters of life diffuse their fulness over the world, 
gradually transforming it until its peace shall be- 
come as a river, and its righteousness as the waves 
of the sea (Isa. xlviii. 18); until the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of Jehovah as the waters 
cover the sea,” Isa. xi. 9 (NEUM.).—‘‘So the 
books, too, of the Holy Scriptures are, as to 
their contents, like these waters, of dissimilar 
depth. Some come only to the ankles, others to 
the knees, or even to the loins, and some are 
altogether unfathomable, like these last nine 
chapters of our prophet” (PFEIFFER).—‘** At first 
the word of God seems to us like water which 
reaches only to the ankles; one thinks it is not 
so deep, one will easily wade through. But when 
a man reflects diligently with heartfelt prayer, 
then his understanding is more and more opened 
in the divine illumination ; then it already reaches 
his knees—he acquires a far higher esteem for it 
(Ps. cxix. 129). When he advances farther, he 
gets always deeper into the hidden wisdom, and 
Holy Writ is to him a water which comes to his 
loins; he is so captivated therewith, that he 
finds in it his highest satisfaction, and forgets 
over it everything else in the world. Finally, it 
becomes a water over which he must swim; he 
cannot fathom the mysteries” (@LAssivs).—‘‘ The 
river of life, which is at first small, always grows 
in volume, because the grace and knowledge of 
Christ should always increase in us; and the 
divine love and mercy should appear ¢> us always 
greater, more glorious, and more worthy of ad- 
miration, the more attentively we consider them. 
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For who can comprehend their height and depth t 
Who is so void of understanding as not to be 
astonished, when he considers that the God of 
immortality interests Himself in poor mortal 
man, yea, in the sinner, who so often rises up 
against Him and breaks His word, imparts to 
him heavenly treasures, makes him immortal and 
a partaker of the divine nature? Of this spiritual 
blessing more and more is eisai imparted to 
believers. Here we have sprinkling, cleansirg, 
the taking away of the heart of stone, and the 
impartation of the new heart, and the anointing: 
with the Holy Ghost. In such measure does the 
water of life increase ” (Hr1m-Horr.), —‘‘ Friends 
of missions behold here a glorious emblem of 
missions, particularly of the most blessed mis- 
sionary activity proceeding from Israel” (RICHTER). 
—Ver. 6. ‘‘In this life we see darkly and through 
means of the word, hereafter face to face, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12” (SraRcK).—Ver. 7. The gospel makes 
fruitful trees on all sides.—‘‘ How wholesome, 
how fruitful is the living water of the gospel, 
and of the gifts of the Spirit which it gives us! 
They restore health, they bring forth fruits ox 
blessedness which endure unto eternity, John 
iv. 14” (Tts. Brs.),—Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord (Jer. xvii. 7 sq.).—‘‘ Be- 
lievers are trees planted by the rivers of water 
(Ps. i.) ; they flourish to the glory of God (Isa. 
lxi.), and produce rich and ripe fruit (Ps. xcii 

13 sq.) ” (STARKE).—Ver. 8. First wrbi, and then 
orbi, holds good of the Messiah.—Salvation is of 
the Jews, but it is a salvation for the world.— 

“*Covered with loose pebbles and wild rifted 
rocks, furrowed by dry torrent-beds, enclosed and 
obscured at the sides by lofty chains of moun- 
tains, the Arabah exhibits only here and there 
traces of fertility in the growth of herbs and 
plants, where fountains and streams flow down 
from the mountains ; it is the evening gloom of 
the wilderness-night, the land in which is the 
darkness of evening (Isa. xxiv. 11; Jer. ii. 6). 
The steppe a world in the bonds of death, where 
the mystery moulders below in silence, and shoots 
up in roses of the grave” (NEUM.).—God’s sane- 
tuary a well-spring of life for the Dead Sea of 
the world (Ps. Ixxxvii. 7).—The Dead Sea in the 
darkness of nature, in the light of the promise.— 
God’s thoughts of peace over the abysses of the 
world’s wretchedness.—Judgment and ce. — 
The world is a desert and a Dead Sea.—‘‘ Oh the 
greatness of the grace of God, which desires not 
the death of the sinner, but his healing!” 
(SrarcK.)—By conversion we lose our former 
salt.—‘‘In other cases a clear and wholesome: 
stream, which flows inte a muddy and putrid 
lake like this, becomes ccrrupt ; it is otherwise 
with the gospel, which brings recovery and 
health to the earthly-minded heart” (STaRKE).— 
‘*The gospel is a word of life to them who believe 
in it (John vi. 68); and its spiritual rivers are 
living waters to them who drink thereof (John 
iv. 10)” (Ts. Brs.).—* It is a power of God, but. 
man will not let the power work, Heb. iv. 2” 
(STARKE).—Ver. 9. ‘‘The sea, the restlessly swell-. 
ing depth, an emblem of disquiet (Isa. lvii. 20), 
unfruitful (Isa. xxiii. 3), boiling up with violent: 
impetuosity (Job vii. 12; Ps. xlvi. 4 [8]), ever 
in its most glorious aspect only darkling night, 
like phosphorescent gleams around a corrupt 
tree, awakening a painful desire and longing: 
for lannching forth cn distant voyages (Deut 
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xxx, 13), and down even to the shady abyss 
(Lam. ii. 13), unfathomable and dark, the most 
natural expression of the dark and destructive 
eet of death (Jer. li. 42; Mic. vii. 19), its 
ess increased by the flood supersaturated 

with salt,” etc. (NzuM.).—‘‘In the Dead Sea of 
the world there arises just such a gladsome 
swarm of those who have become partakers of 
life from God, as formerly of ordinary fishes in 
the natural sea at the creation. The salvation is 
for all, without distinction of nation, rank, or 
e’’ (HEnest.).—‘‘ From death into life, from 

e service of sin into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, come rich amd poor, young and 
old, bond and free, Jews and Greeks, who receive 
into them the law of the spirit of life. For who- 
soever calls upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved ” (HErm-Horr.).—‘‘The fishes in the water 
and the drops in a river are innumerable ; so also 
the multitude of believers shall be amazing, Isa. 
lx, 7” (STARKE).—‘‘ The two rivers are the two 
Testaments, the two sacraments” (STARCK).— 
Ver. 10. ‘* The ministers of the Church are com- 
pared to fishers, because of the contempt with 
which they are regarded by the rich and powerful 
of this world ; because of their labour by day and 
by night, in heat and in cold; because of the 
fruitlessness of their labour at times, when they 
say with Peter, We have caught nothing ; be- 
cause, too, of the dangers they incur in stormy 
weather; because of their confidence, which, as 
in the case of the husbandman, must rest on 
God; because of the various kinds of imple- 
ments which they use, nets, hooks, ete., preach- 
ing, inviting, admonishing, ete. And they 
rescue souls from the abyss” (STARCK).—Nets 
and fishers everywhere, this is the appearance 


which the world in Christ presents. —‘‘ The world ! 


is the sea, the fishes are the men ; so long as the 
fishes swim freely hither and thither at their own 
will, they profit no one, but when caught they 
are profitable. In the same way, so long as men 
walk according to their own lusts and pleasures, 
they are of no real use either to God or their 
neighbour ; but when they are caught or con- 
verted by the gospel net, then they are profitable 
to Godand their neighbour, Philem. 11” (STaRKE). 
—Ver. 11. ‘‘In the Dead Sea of the world the 
marshes and swamps are originally of the same 
nature as the main sea; the only difference is, 
that they shut themselves off from the healing 
waters, which flow from the-sanctuary. Comp. 
the saying: Ye would not, and the drawing of 
the Father (John vi. 44), which comes to meet 
the longing of the soul. It is, however, sufficient 
punishment for the world that lieth in wickedness 
that it continues as it is” (HENesT.).—‘‘ The 
mud-puddles probably indicate separatist, self- 
contained parties, which do not receive those 
atreams of salvation, and consequently cannot be 
healed. To these belong Gog’s adherents, ch. 
xxxviii.” (RICHTER.)—‘‘Such, too, are those who 
entrench themselves against the truth and craftily 
wrest the Scriptures throughout; people of this 
kind are not easily brought to the knowledge of 
the truth” (Beru. Brs.).—‘‘ Over the figures of 
light there comes once more a dark shadow. Yea, 
nothing can rescue from death that which is his 
own Isa. xxvi. 14). All transformation is only 
the fruit of a ripening, during which there is 
constant need of being put in mind of the day 
of wrath, which comes on the earth, as heie on 
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Israel” (NEUM.).—He who will not heve Christ 
wills to have eternal death.—No salvation out o. 
Christ. —‘‘The eyes of God regard him who opposes 
Christ as a morass, because he prefers the wilder- 
ness of sin to eternal salvation, John iii. 19” 
(Starck).—‘‘ He who, in case of conversion, still 
seeks to retain bypaths and bosom sins, is not 
upright before God. Divided allegiance is of no 
avail here, Matt. vi. 24” (Staakr),—‘‘ The un- 
godly, who despise God’s word, or do not persevere 
in the path of life, remain dry and unfruitful. 
Blessed, on the contrary, is the godly man who 
meditates on the law of the Lord day and night 
(Ps. i). He is always flourishing, always alike ; 
he walks in the ways of the Lord, and_-edifies and 
elevates others” (Hrim-Horr.).—Ver. 12. The 
blessed growth close by the river of life.—Ever- 
green leaves, yet not leaves merely, but also fruit! 
Thus it is with life from God’s sanctuary.— 
Hypocrisy and true piety.—‘‘ The never-fading of 
the leaves implies the perseverance of believers in 
temptations, in persecutions, in death” (STARCK). 
—‘*The works of believers, which in other respects 
are done even by unbelievers, are fragrant of faith 
and love, and are therefore fitted for convertin 

the heathen” (BERL. Brs.).—‘‘ Would that a 

men knew how well it is with him who is in- 
cluded in the number of Christians, of true mem- 
bers of Jesus! Then one always goes onward 
(and never backward) in his happiness ; he is in 
the path of life, and always receives grace for 
grace” (RoTHE).—Healing and sanctification. — 
“A pleasant figure of the blessing imparted to 
mankind from the dwelling among us of the God- 
man. His word flows forth from Him, swelling 
through all lands with oy ect Veh e 
always more and more disclosing its fulness. He 
who holds to it and is rooted in it brings forth 
fruit continually, and it has power to quicken 
even what has long been lifeless, and to turn the 
curse into a blessing. In Christ we have this as 
a matter of daily experience; Ezekiel in vision 
saw it in the future ; his prophecies have respect 
to us” (DrepRIcH).—Ver. 13 sq. ‘‘In the com- 
munity of God every one has his place and his 
share according to his gifts, 1 Cor. xii. 28” (Tus. 
Brs.).—‘‘ Who can define the boundaries of the 
Church, especially in the last days? But as here 
the boundaries of Canaan are defined, so the 
boundaries of the Church are faith and life in the 
Scriptures of the apostles and prophets, which 
accordingly no one is to overpass, Gal. vi. 16” 
(STARKE).—The Church of God has her boundaries 
within and without. The inheritance of the saints 
in light (1 John iii. 1 sq.).—‘‘God gives to His 
children very differently ; from him to whom a 
double portion has been given, a corresponding 
return is required” (SraRrck).—‘‘In the New 
Covenant the same grace is offered to all men. 
God is not a respecter of persons. 





It is one and» 


the same Christ, one Spirit for all, Gal. iii, 26” 


(STarcK).—Ver. 22 sq. ‘‘ Oh what comfort it~. 
is that the Gentiles are no longer to be strangers ~. 


and foreigners from the promise, but citizens, 


and of the household of God! Eph: ii. 19”°~ 
(STARKE).—‘It is not birth, but the new birth;-. 
that makes men children of God” (StaRcK).—~ 


‘* Here, under earthly figures, the Jerusalem that 
is above, with her children, is typified, and the 
calling of the Gentiles from east and west and the 
utmost bounds of the earth is described ; for man’ 

shall come from the east and from the west, and 


a 
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sit down to eat with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
in the kingdom of God, Ps. xlvii. 10(9]” (HEIM- 
Horr. ).—‘*‘God here opens to all the holy gates of 
His Church, and prescribes to the Church her- 
self the commandment of meekness, love, and 
brotherly kindness” (HAFENREFFER).—“‘ Those 
who were formerly strangers shall then be heirs 
of the whole world. In Christ, in faith, in the 
New Covenant, the alien disappears. Those who 
were aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
far off, and they who are nigh, are made one; 
the two are made one new man, Eph. ii. 12. For 
he who is in Christ is through faith Abraham’s 
seed, and an heir and possessor of his promise, 
Gal. iii. 28, 29. The incorporation of believers 
into Christ makes a complete unity, and a new 
spiritual body, consisting of all true members 
without distinction, for in the new creation all 
members prosper alike before God, ete.” (BERL. 
Bis.)—Right and title in the faith. 


On Ch. xlviii. 


Ver. 1 sq. ‘‘As the tribe of Dan stands at the 
beginning, so in the kingdom of God the last are 
first, Matt. xix. 30” (STARCK).—Believers are all 
Israel, and are so in truth, because according to 
the Spirit of sanctification.—Ver. 8 sq. ‘‘Thy 
heart isin thy midst; take heed to whom it 
belongs : is it a temple of God in which His Spirit 
dwells, 1 Cor. iii. ? or is it a habitation of un- 
clean spirits, Luke xi. 26?” (SrarKE.)—God has 
an eternal right to the centre of man ; hence He 
says to man: Give Me thine heart; God is the 
' centre of the spirit world, and in Him everything 
lives and moves.—‘‘ We ourselves ought to be God’s 
oblation” (Starck).—Ver. 11 sq. ‘‘ Teachers, 
above all men, ought to keep God’s commands and 
do that which they teach others. They ought to 
attach themselves chiefly to the sanctuary of the 
Lord, around which they dwell” (StarKE).— 
God is near to them who show themselves to be 
His priests and ministers in this world.—‘‘To 
err with the erring excuses no one; the way is 
broad, not for us to walk on it, but to call atten- 
tion to the narrow path of life” (Starck). —Ver. 
14. ‘Simon Magus wanted to buy the power of 
imparting the Spirit ; but that is not permitted, 
because it comes solely from the Lord’s portion, 
which may not be bought or sold” (Hz1m-HoFr.). 
—‘*In the administration of church-estates no- 
thing ought to be applied to one’s own use” 
(STARKE). — Ver. 15 sq. Wherever believers 
dwell, their city is always one and the same.— 
“The city pertains to the holy, as respects the 
eternal destination of its inhabitants, for the mem- 
bers of the Church are called with a holy calling; 
it is in very truth the fellowship of the saints, 
of the truly anointed, for Christ, the glorious 
Head, is its Temple and Sanctuary. But in the 
actual state in which the Church appears in this 
world, the righteous and the hypocrites are inter- 
mixed, and there are many nominal Christians 
who count as dead, that is, in the death-list of 
the Church, in which list, indeed, those who have 
died in the Lord are not inserted; but from the 
appeavance which she presents here, the Church 
universal on ewth must also be regarded as a 

rofans Church” (after STaRoK).—On all the 
our sides which bound the world, and always 
by thousands. Thus the Church has spread from 
the fulness of the Godhead. This her false friends 
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forget when they believe they must enrich her ; 
but not less so her enemies and persecutors, when 
they imagine they needed only to rush upon her 
at full speed, thinking her small and contemptible, 
and that she and God and consciene, etc., are 
nothing but vain imaginations inkerited from 
our ancestors.—Ver. 18 sq. ‘‘ Behcld here the 
great goodness of God, who thinks of even the 
labourers in the city and cares for them, Jas. 
vy. 4” (SraRck).—But every Christian ought to 
Le an upright labourer, as every stone, whereve” 
it is placed, belongs to the building and cor 
tributes to its erection.—Ver. 21 sq. The prince 

rotects the holy portion, the centre of the whoie 
Hae ‘¢on the east and on the west;” by which 
may be signified, that a state which has compre- 
hended the nature and signification of the Church, 
both in her eastern and western course, shall stand 
alongside of her.—Ver. 23 sq. ‘Let every man 
be content with the portion of temporal goods 
which he possesses, for the Lord has apportioned it, 
Matt. xx. 14” (Tp. Brs.).—Ver. 29. ‘‘Thou 
rejoicest when thou obtainest an earthly inherit 

ance, which thou often canst possess only a very 
short time: strive rather for the heavenly in- 
heritance, for the inheritance that fadeth not 
away, which is reserved in heaven for the chil- 
dren of God, 1 Pet. i. 4” (STARKE).—Ver. 30 sq. 
The goings-out of the city of God are toward the 
four quarters of the world; its power, like its 
mission, extends to all places; yea, our faith is 
the victory which overcometh the world.—The 
names of the gates are the nam4ss of the tribes 
the names of the tribes are the names of the sons 
of Israel; thus the gates taken together are the 
whole of Israel—that is, however, Israel in spirit 
and in truth.—“ In this holy city, which repre- 
sents the Church of Christ, the Lord is always 
graciously present, who says: Where two or three, 
etc. (Matt. xviii. 20), and: I am with yor 
alway, etc. (Matt. xxviii. 20). Comp. also John 
xiv. 23. Happy are we when we receive such a 
name that it can be said of us, The Lord is there! 
When the Lord dwells in us, then our hope 
ascends to the New Jerusalem, which cometh 
down from heaven, etc., Rev. xxi.” (HEIM- 
Horr. )—‘‘ The dream of the patriarch Jacob has 
been fulfilled : God has a city upon earth, i. 
which all nations are to share. The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we behelu 
His glory, etc. Bethel has by this obtained its 
fulfilment even to the name. Thus, then, God 
Himself has set the prophet free from Jerusalem, 
and the old temple, and the old ordinances, and 
shown him a higher form of the kingdom of 
God. Ezekiel proves that he was a true prophet 
of God by the fact that he withdrew his nation 
from the service of the flesh, and with plain 
words, and also in figures, prepared them for 
Christ,” etc. (DIEDRICH.)—‘‘The name of the 
prophet denotes one in relation to whom God is 
strong, who speaks not from his own heart, but 
is impelled and guided by a supra-mundane 
power. We have the verification of this name 
in the ppewnccies before us. That holds good of 
them uptoat which the Lord said to Peter : 
Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but My Father which is in heaven. 
His words has fallen to the ground. The whole 
course of history has yeriel. His saying in ch. 
xxxiii. 33: They shall know that a prophet hath 
beep among them ” (HENGsv.). 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACH. 


Iw the following exposition of the Book of Daniel, the undersigned has occupied an exe 
getical and critical position, the peculiarity of which will probably not be overlooked, on-a care 
ful comparison with the views and methods of other recent expositors. While he has held fast te 
the authenticity of the book as a whole, although it was difficult for him to change his former 
opinion respecting the composition of the book, that it originated during the Maccabean age, 
and to conform it to the results of the thorough investigations of M. y. Niebuhr, Pusey, Zitin- 
del, Kranichfeld, Volck, Filler, and others, which demonstrated its composition during the 
captivity, he is still obliged to retain his former doubts with respect to the greater portion of 
Chap. xi. (particularly vs. 5-39). The reasons which determine him to this conclusion, are 
certainly of an internal character only. They result in the conviction that a particularizing 
prophecy, embracing the history of centuries, as it is found in that section, forms so marked a 
contrast to everything in the line of specializing prediction that occurs elsewhere in the pro- 
phetic literature of the Old Testament, that only the theory of an interpolating revision of its 
prophetic contents, imposed on it during the period of the Seleucid persecutions, or soon 
afterward, seems to afford a really satisfactory explanation of its particulars. Granted, that 
in the face of the unanimous testimony of all the external witnesses to the integrity of the pro- 
phet’s text, the subjective nature of a criticism, such as is involved in this conclusion, may be 
censured ; granted, that it may be termed inconsequent, that the intimate unity of the well- 
planned, well-adapted, and well-arranged work is thus broken through at but a single point; 
yet the analogia visionis propheticw, which furnishes the motive for our decision, appears to us 
to be no less a certain, objectively admissible, and most weighty criterion in critical questions 
like the present, than is the analogia jidei in the domain of Scriptural dogmatics. Nor was 
the solution of the many difficulties that were encountered, as it resulted from the assumption 
of an ex eventu interpolation at a single point, permitted to restrain us from submitting the pro- 
gressive results of our investigation to the careful inspection of Biblical scholars belonging to 
wider circles, so far as the plan and design of the theological and homiletical Bible-work 
permitted such a course. [The American reviser has taken the liberty of combating the au- 
thor’s view as to the interpolation of the passage in question. ] 

In the treatment of a prophetic book like the one before us, it is evident that the homiletic 
element must occupy a very subordinate place. Nor could it be a principal aim for an exegete 
to obtain dogmatic results and modes of presenting them, from such a prophet as Daniel. 
For this reason we have preferred to follow the example of one of our esteemed co-laborers 
(Dr. Bahr, in his exposition of the Books of Kings), and accordingly we have given the title 
of “ Hthico-fundamental principles related to the history of salvation” to the section ordinarily 
devoted to that object, and in the same connection we have noticed the apologetic questions 
that presented themselves, and also have indicated what was suitable for practical and homi- 
letical treatment, in addition to the features designated by that heading. 

We have devoted an especially careful attention, as in the case of our former exposition of 
the Song of Solomon, to the history and literature of the exposition of this prophet, both as a 
whole and with reference to its principal parts severally. Especially has the history of the 
exposition of the difficult and important vision of the 70 weeks of years, (chap. ix., 24-27,) 
been sketched by us as thoroughly as was possible, more thoroughly, we believe, than in any 
cf the recent and latest commentaries on Daniel. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Of the most recent exegetical and critical literature on this prophet, it was unfortunately 
impossible to notice two works that appeared while this book was in press: the commentary 
of Keil (in Keil and Delitzsch’s Bible-work on the O. T.), and the monograph by P. Caspari, 

* Zur Hinfithrung in das Buch Daniel (Leipsic, Dorffling und Franke). 

May our attempt to add a further new and independent contribution to the exegetical lite- 
rature on the most mysterious and difficult of all the prophets, which has recently been enriched 
by somewhat numerous, and in some respects not unimportant treatises, find that tolerant recep- 
tion, at least on the part of Bible students who share our views in substance, which it may 
appropriately claim, in view of the unusual difficulty attending the execution of its object. 


Dr. ZOCKLER 
Greifswald, April, 1869 


THE PROPHET DANIEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Tue Boox or Danret, CoNsIDERED AS A PROTOTYPE OF THE CANONICAL APOCALYPSE, 


THE peculiarities of the book of Daniel, which explain, on the one hand, its position in the 
Jewish canon among the historical Hagiographa, and, on the other, its being classed in the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, and Luther, with the writings of the greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, are both internal and external. They arise chiefly from the circumstance that 
the writer lived and wrought in Babylonia, not as a member of the community of exiled Jews, 
but as a naturalized Babylonian at the court of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors—not, like 
Ezekiel, discharging priestly functions among his people, but performing duty as an officer of 
the state and chief of the Magi. He was thus possessed of honors and emoluments akin to 
those of Joseph, his patriarchal prototype, at the court of the Egyptian Pharaoh; but his 
remoyal, at a later date, from his prominent position, and his death, not long after the over- 
throw of the Chaldean dynasty by the Persians, prevented his exerting a decisive influence on 
the welfare of his people. 

The book of Daniel’s prophecies owes its origin to a period of the deepest national misery of 
the people of God—a time of the profoundest degradation and confusion, which finds its only 
parallel in the condition of Israel, when, wholly separated from its native soil, it languished 
in Egypt, the ignominious ‘‘ house of bondage” and oppressive ‘‘ iron furnace” (Deut. v. §; 
iv. 20; 1 Kings viii. 51; Jer. xi. 4); but this earlier period has its counterpart here, not only 
retrospectively as regards the severity of the judgment and humiliation, but also prospectively 
as respects the abundance of gracious visitation, and the wonderful displays of the Divine 
power, love, and faithfulness. Both the humiliation and the glory present in the humiliation 
are revealed in these prophecies. The jirst or historical division of the book records chiefly the 
miracles by which the grace of God was magnified in those who remained faithful during 
years of apostasy, suffering, and banishment. The comfortless condition and utter degeneracy 
of the nation are seen principally in the second part, the visions and prophetical pictures of 
which describe the present and immediate future as a period of severe oppression, universal 
apostasy, and unquestioned supremacy of the world-powers arrayed against God, at the close 
ef which period the Messianic era of salvation is finally introduced. According to this 
division the whole consists of two books—one of narratives (chap. i—vi.), and the other of 
visions (chap. vii.-xii.)—which are about equal in length. This circumstance forms a marked 
peculiarity of Daniel, as compared with the other prophetical books of the Old Testament, 
which sometimes interweave the historical element with the prophetical (¢.g., Amos, Isa., Jer., 
etc.), and at others, either reduce the former to narrow limits (¢.g., Joel, Micah, Zechariah, 
e‘c.), or bring it into such prominence as to exclude the office of the seer (Jonah). This bal- 
ance between narrative and prophecy, which exists only in Daniel, has its explanation in the 
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origin of the book in a strange land and in a time of exile—circumstances which forbade an 
arrangement in direct and perfect harmony with the form of prophetical literature in general. 
These circumstances also serve to account for peculiarities in the language of the book; for ite 
composition, to the extent of about one-half in Hebrew, and the remainder (chap. ii. 4 b.-chap. 
vii.) in the Arameean or Chaldee idiom, which gradually, and as a consequence of the Babylo- 
nian captivity and of the Persiau supremacy, became the language of the Palestinian Jews, 13 
due solely to its origin, not only in a time of exile, but among the scenes of the exile, and at 
the court of the barbarous conquerors. The historical book of Ezra, which appeared immedi- 
ately at the close of the exile, is the only one of the Old-Testament Scriptures which shares 
this peculiarity of language, while the prophetical books (¢g., Jeremiah, which originated at 
the time of the exile and when its author was in constant intercourse with the Babylonians), 
merely contain isolated Aramsean words or paragraphs (see especially Jer. x. 11). 

The peculiar literary traits and theological contents of this book, especially in its second or 
prophetical part, likewise find their explanation in its origin among the scenes of the cap- 
tivity. The prophecies of Daniel, conveyed generally in the form of dreams and visions, and 
nowhere enforced by inspired addresses or exhortations, and concerning themselves chiefly, if 
not exclusively, with the fate of the all-controlling world-power, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, with the final triumph of the Messianic kingdom of God, are thus distinguished from the 
earlier prophetical writings by peculiarities which mark the book as the pattern for the so- 
called apocalyptic prophecies. In ordinary prophecies the people of God had usually occupied 
the foreground of vision, while the world-powers by which they were threatened, were only 
noticed incidentally, and made the objects of “burdens” or threatening prophecies, as iso- 
lated representatives of the spirit that opposes God. Daniel, on the contrary, takes his posi- 
tion in the heart of that world-power, which had overthrown and subjugated all the nations 
of the East, and among them the chosen race. From this point of vision he foretells the rise 
of a new world-kingdom, which shall destroy the present empire, to be followed, in turn, by 
another and still greater power, and so on to the end, when an eternal kingdom of truth and 
righteousness shall be established on their ruins, by the direct interference of the God of heaven. 
The result of all earthly development, and the succession of judgments visited on the enemies of 
God’s people, closing with the Messianic or general judgment, form the subject of this pro- 
phecy; and the grandeur of its field of vision, compassing all history and embracing the 
world, together with the visional clothing of its teaching and the profound symbolism of its 
eschatological descriptions, constitute the features which stamp it as an apocalypse, in distinc- 
tion from all earlier prophecy. Within the Old Testament, this form of prophetical writing 
is approached by the closing chapters of Ezekiel (xl.—xlviii.), but it is directly represented 
only in the former half of Zechariah (chap. i.—viii.), where the model found in Daniel was 
probably copied. In the New Testament it is found, if we except certain brief sections in the 
Gospels and Pauline epistles (the eschatological discourse in Matt. xxiv., xxv., and parallel pas- 
sages, and 2 Thess. ii.), only in the Revelation of St. John, which is a direct copy and con- 
tinuation of the prophecies of Daniel. 

These peculiarities, as numerous as they are apparent and significant, explain why the book 
of Daniel was separated [in the Hebrew Bible] from the other prophets and placed among 
the Hagiographa, when the Old-Testament canon was formed. Its internal features, consist 
ing in an embrace of all history with an eschatological aim, joined to a visional and symbol - 
cal dress, which stamp it as the model of all Biblical (and extra-Biblical or apocryphal) apoc- 
alypse, would not of themselves have compelled such a separation; since many of the later 
prophetical writings display clear transitions in matter and form to the field of apocalypse, 
and permit the distinction between this ripest fruit of Scriptural prophetical development 
and prophecy in the narrower sense, to appear as the result of the gradual growth. The decisive 
reason for the disposition made of this book, must be found in its peculiar division into 
historical and prophetical parts, and in its composition in Hebrew and Aramaic. This 
appears with irrefragable certainty from its assignment to a place immediately before Hara, thie 


only other book in the canon which frames in Chaldce a section of considerable extent between 
the Hlebrew portions of its text. 
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An additional circumstance, which may have contributed to placing the present book among 
the Hagiographa, was the [presumed] revision of its prophetical portion, apparently by a pious 
seer of Maccabeean times, who sought to establish as exact a relation as was possible between 
the prophecy and its historical fulfillment, as observed by him. This later revision, which 
affected especially the contents of chapters x.-xii., will be considered below, in connection 
with the question of genuineness and integrity. 











Nore 1.—With reference to the circumstances of the times—so deplorable in their condition 
and yet so full of displays of Divine grace and wonderful providences—to wtich the book of 
Daniel owes its origin, Hivernick, in the introduction to his commentary (page 16 et seq.), is 
especially thorough and instructive. He justly disputes the opinion of Winer, de Wette, Lec 
(Jiidische Geschichte, p. 183), and others, according to which the situation of the captive Jews 
was not one of especial hardship. ‘“ The shame there inflicted on Israel was not exactly insig- 
nificant, when it could inspire pious and faithful men with a holy revenge, and lead them to 
invoke the Divine indignation on their tormentors! Remember the 137th Psalm and the 
audacious desecration of the Temple vessels by Belshazzar, as Dan. v. records, which lead to the 
conclusion that such conduct was of frequent occurrence. Even martyrs to the truth, cheer- 
ful and undismayed while testifying that Jehovah alone is God and none beside Him, are 
reyealed in the history of Daniel and his friends (Dan. iii. and vi.) ; to which event the obser- 
vation and experience of the wise preacher perhaps refer, when he remarks that ‘ there is a. 
just man that perisheth in his righteousness’ (Ecc. vii. 15).* When we consider the internal 
state of the nation in this period, we find further abundant reason for complaint, because of 
Israel’s sin and misery. Ezekiel addressed the people with earnest censure, because they 
listened to his words, but refused to obey them, when he condemned their ways (Eze. xxxiii. 
30, sq.), in which they dishonored God among the heathen, and continued to murder, work 
abomination, and violate chastity, until men asked, ‘Are these the people of the Lord, that 
are gone forth out of His land?’ (xxxiii. 26; xxxvi. 20, 21; cf. chap. xxxiv.). Where, 
indeed, could greater opportunity be found for indulgence in heathen customs by the Israel- 
ites, who were at all times excessively addicted to idolatry, than in Babylon, which was 
notorious as the home of luxury and idolatry? Hence, we must deplore the profound sense 
of sin, and of being forsaken by God, which is so clearly revealed, not only in the destruc- 
tion of the temple, and the expulsion of Israel from the holy land, but also in the lack of 
prophecy (cf. Sam. ii. 9; Psa. xxiv. 9); and which finds its most striking expression in the 
prayer of Daniel, uttered before the Lord in the name of the people, toward the end of the 
captivity.t A different class, who preferred the condition of the exile to the hairy garment 
of the prophet and the rigorous service of Jehovah, would doubtless enjoy their situation. If 
there were no other proof of this, it would appear from the fact that many preferred to remain 
in Babylon at the close of the exile. But the fate of these apostate souls, who, by the Divine 
decree, were at this exact juncture separated and cast out as dregs from the healthy and 
pious portion of the nation, was none the less deplorable on that account.” . . . Further, 
page 20: ‘ But the wretched and outcast nation was, and still continued to be, the people of 
His covenant, and, therefore, despite their low estate, the elect and favorite nation of the Lord. 
They were not merely to continue until the days of their great destiny were fulfilled, but, for 
Jehovah’s sake, they were to be glorified among the heathen. As, therefore, He had always 
afforded them miraculous aid in seasons of great tribulation, so extraordinary signs and events, 
that transcended the ordinary course of nature, now occurred and secured the good of Israel 
while they alarmed the Gentiles; but at the same time these pointed forward, without exception, 
to the future realization of the great plan of salvation, whose end is the redemption of sinful 
man... Prophecies and wonders were the gracious means with which Jehovah overwhelmed 
Israel and compelled it to abide by Him, but through which, also, the determined apostates 
who would not turnto God, were finally cut out, so that a purified people, which agreed in 
confessing Israel’s God at least in outward form, could return to the land of its fathers,” etc.—This 
view of the time of Daniel and its significance, which is held by orthodox exegetes, with few 
exceptions (see particularly Auberlen, Der Prophet Daniel, etc., 2d ed., p. 26 et seq.) is rejected 








* [These arguments of Hivernick, however, are not in point to show the general oppression of the Jews in the latter 
portion of the Babylonian exile. The treatment of the three Hebrew children, and at times of Daniel himself, are only 
occasional and exceptional instances of Oriental despotism, when aroused by opposition to an arbitrary and universal edict, 
as the immunity and even honors following evince. The book of Esther contains an apt commentary on these capricious 
yicissitudes. The reference to the passage in Eccles. is particularly inapposite, as that book belongs to the Solomonic age.] 

+ [On the contrary it appears that the chastisement of Israel by the captivity, became, as it was intended to be, an 
effectual cure of outward idolatry. ‘The very sight of the abominations practised by their heathen captors, seems, as in the 
case of similar close contact with polytheism in Egypt, to have thorougaly d’sgusted and warned them from ail such ten 
dencies. The prayer of Daniel, alluded to by the author, is only a general confession of the past sins of the nation, for 
which the exile, now drawing near its close, is recognized as the iust penalty, The nassages in Ezekiel have a much earlier 


date,] 
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by rationalists, inasmuch, as has already been remarked, they do not admit that Israel's con- 
dition during the captivity was especially deplorable and fallen, nor acknowledge the histori- 
eal character of the narratives respecting the wonderful displays of Divine power and grace, 
which are recorded in this book. And yet another collection of prophecies, whose drigin in 
the time of the exile and at Babylon is considered by rationalistic critics to be an -ncontro- 
vertible fact, substantiates the view in question concerning the conditions of the time which 
underlie our book, in all its bearings, and in many respects, even in its smallest details. The 
second part of the prophet Isaiah—whether with the modern critics, we consider it as the 
“Pseudo-Isaiah” or “the exilian Isaiah,” or admit its genuineness and therewith its 
thoroughly prophetic character—describes the condition of the exiled nation in Babylon, as 
well as the striking contrast between their religious and national ruin and wickedness, and the 
miracles by which the grace of God was magnified in them, in precisely the same colors as does 
the book of Daniel, and therefore serves to establish the authenticity of the contents of this 
book in an impressive manner. Isaiah’s lamentations because of the turning of many to idola- 
try (chap. xlyvi. 6, etc.; lvii. 5, ete. ; lx. 3, etc.); because of unrighteousness, wanton revelry, 
and violence (chap. lvi. 11; lviii. 2, etc.; lix. 8, etc); because of the discouragement and 
lack of faith among even the best of the exiles (chap. lx. 27; xlix. 24; li, 12, ete. ; xlv. 9, 
etc.) and on account of the rebellious disposition and insolent stubbornness of the masses (xlvili. 
4, 8, 10; lxiii. 17; lxiv. 7, etc.)—all these merely recapitulate in detail what is briefly com- 
prehended in Daniel’s priestly confession and penitential prayer in the affecting language of 
bitter lamentation.* Furthermore, the manner in which the deutero-Isaiah refers to the mar- 
vellous power and majesty of Jehovah, as revealed in wonderful signs of every sort (chap. xliv. 
6; xlv. 11), in multitudes of prophecies and promises that have been realized (chap. xli. 21 et 
seq. ; xliii. 9 et seq. ; xliv. 7 et seq.; xlv. 19, 21; xlvi. 10; xlix. 3 etseq.), and in the humili- 
ation and destruction of heathen idols and their worshippers, touches closely upon the corres- 
ponding descriptions in both parts of Daniel, the historical as well as the prophetical and 
symbolical (see especially chap. ii, 47; iii. 28; iv. 31 et seq.; vi. 27 et seq.; vil. 18 et seq. ; 
ix. 24 et seq.). The relations of God’s people to their heathen oppressors and their gods, on 
the one hand, and to their covenant God, Jehovah, and His displays of grace and promises 
of deliverance, on the other, are descriled by both prophets with substantially the same re- 
sult ; and there remains only this difference, that the mode of statement employed by Isaiah, 
accords with the older usage of spoken and written prophetical language, while Daniel illus- 
trates the fate of kingdoms in the present and future from a decidedly apocalyptic point of 
view. The following note treats specifically of this important difference between our prophet 
and his earlier predecessors. 

Nore 2.—The relation of Daniel, as the original representative of Scriptural apocalypse, to 
the earlier prophets, is considered in an especially instructive manner by Auberlen (Der 
Prophet Daniel, etc., p. 2 sq.): ‘“‘The prophets generally occupy an intro-Israelitish stand- 
point, from whence they view the future of God’s kingdom. The congregation of His people 
constantly occupies the foreground with them, and the world-powers enter their range of 
vision only as they interfere in the present or immediate future of God’s people. . . . The 
contrary holds with Daniel. Himself separated from the holy land and nation, and living 
and discharging duty as a high official at the Babylonian and Persian courts, he presents the 
development of the world-power at the outset as the chief object of his prophecies, and the 
kingdom of God is relegated significantly to the background. If the other prophets glance 
occasionally from their post in Zion to the south, the north, or the east, as one or another 
world-kingdom is presented to their vision, Daniel, from the heart of the world-power, over 
looks its entire development, and not until his glance has penetrated through all its changing 
forms does he rest in Zion, recognizing her affliction and punishment, but also her triumph 
and exaltation. The prophecies of Daniel no longer relate merely to single and contempora- 
neous world-kingdoms of greater or less importance; but rather the period of universal mon- 
archies has begun, which rise in succession to universal conquest, and in whose deportment 
the worldly principle that opposes the reign of God is revealed in steadily-increasing power 
and hostility. Intimately connected with this is the further peculiarity of Daniel, that his 
prophecies contain a much greater wealth of historical and political detail than those of all 
other prophets. While prophecy generally, viewing the near and the distant in perspective, is 
accustomed to regard the entire future from an eschatological point of view as the coming of 
the kingdom of God, Daniel, on the contrary, sees spread before him substantially the future 
history of the world which must transpire before the advent of the kingdom. Hence results 
the special form of prophecy which is peculiar to him alone. If this were in any case a his- 
‘tory of the future, it would be with sohim.” The idea, that the notice in detail of the several 











* [The passages of Isaiah here cited depict in part the idolatry of the heathen, with which the chosen nation are con- 
trusted, and in part the degeneracy of the prophet’s countrymen in his own day. for which the captivity was 10 be a punish 
ment. Few, if any of them, necessarily imply anything more than tha‘ discouragement, which a long delay ot the promised 
deliverance would naturally engender.1] 
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features of progress in the future development of the world: power and its relations to God's 
people, is a final chief peculiarity of Daniel’s prophecies, is based principally on the contents 
of chap. xi., which Auberlen regards as written throughout by Daniel and soon after the 
captivity. We believe ourselves warranted in holding a different view respecting this 
chapter, which is the chief support for the assumption of a continued series of the most 
special predictions, and therefore prefer to accept a revision in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, by a pious apocalyptic investigator. Hence we charge the thorough description 
of the kingdoms of the Seleucide down to that tyrant, to the account of the modifying 
agency of this interpolator. We are not led to this view, either by a preconceived opinicn 
that the Spirit of prophecy is incapable of producing such special predictions, or by a one- 
sided reference to the analogy of the remaining prophetical books of the Old Testament, 
which contain no such detailed descriptions of the future; but the decisive circumstance 
which arouses our suspicion concerning the assumption that Dan. xi. is throughout and 
in all its details a proper prediction, and which even directly forbids it, is the fact that the 
Revelation of St. John, besides our book the only independent and more comprehensive produc- 
tion of the canonical apocalypse, everywhere presents only ideal pictures of the future. We 
admit that the prophet, borne by the Spirit of prophecy, would, at the point in question, 
receive many surprisingly exact disclosures respecting the future history of the God-opposed 
world-power and its hostility towards the people of God, because we regard Daniel, the “ vir 
desideriorum” (chap. x. 11), as pre-eminent in zeal and successful effort, among the Old-Testa- 
ment prophets who, according to 1 Pet. i. 11, searched ‘what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify.” But precisely because he was only: a 
searcher of the future and could be no more than this, we are compelled to reject everything 
that transforms his proplecy from a Divinely inspired picture of the future into a detailed 
and painfully exact history of the future, and we therefore charge this portion to the account 
of the reviser. Daniel is and remains for us a ‘prophetic light for the times devoid of 
revelation, during which Israel was given into the hands of the heathen,” a “light that was 
designed to illumine the night of five hundred years from the Captivity to Christ and the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, for the understanding ones in Israel” (Auberlen, 
p- 80); but we cannot assume that the clear prophetic light which emanated from him was 
intended to penetrate to the smallest corners and most gloomy recesses of the history of God’s 
people which was. for him, yet future.* But if we can assent to Auberlen’s description of 
the canonical apocalypses as prophetical disclasures, intended to ‘serve the congregation of 
God’s people as lights during the times of the Gentiles (Luke xxi. 24) in which there is no 
revelation,” only on the condition that we conceive their light in an ideal sense, and as corre- 
sponding to the fundamental law in the Divine revelation of gradual and mediate disclosure, 
we are none the less compelled on the other hand to reject decidedly a special feature, 
admitted by Liicke, Hilgenfeld, and others, into their conception of the idea of apocalypse, 
a conception which otherwise conforms approximately to that of Auberlen. We refer to the 
idea of pseudonymity, concerning which Liicke (Hinleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis und 
die sogenannte apokalyptische Literatur, 2d ed., p. 47 sq.) asserts that it is necessarily connected 
with the other two distinguishing features of apocalyptic prophecy, its eschatological, and its 
comprehensive character that covers all history, since only later writers who cunningly related 
the prophecies to the past and invented additions to the older prophets, were capable of such 
all-embracing vision. ‘T'he one-sidedness and rashness of this assertion likewise appear from 
the mode of origin and the literary peculiarities of the Revelation by St. John, this most 
important and significant of apocalypses, against which no more unjust criticism can be 
offered than that of a pseudonymic origin; and not less from the notorious authenticity of 
the former half of the book of Zechariah (chap. i—viii.), the remaining apocalyptic composi- 
tion that has been admitted to the Old-Testament canon, and which may be regarded as the 
earliest imitation of Daniel. We can yield our assent to the charge of forgery as regards this 
form of writing, in so far only as it applies to the apocryphal apocalypses, and are therefore 
in accord with Hilgenfeld (Die jiidische Apokalyptik in ihrer geschichtlichen Hntwicklung, 1857, 
p. 5 sq.)—whose view diverges somewhat from that of Liicke—no further than as he excepts 
the Johannean apocalypse from the canon of Liicke, which stamps pseudonymity as the 
invariable mark of apocalyptic literature; but to this exception we add the two apocalypses 
of the canonical Old Testament. + For the more special consideration of the relations of 


* [To those far removed from all influence of the prevalent rationalism of German criticism, the insidious tincture of 
which, notwithstanding the author’s disclaimer, is evident in his conclusion on this point, the ascription of any portion 
of the book of Daniel to a later nameless writer on such purely subjective grounds, must appear altogether gratuitous, 
The business of the interpreter is, not to prescribe what God was likely to cause a prophet’ to predict, but to accept and 
expound accordingly what historical and substantial testimony has delivered to us as the actual words of prophecy. 
There is no mor«: evidence of a pseudo-Daniel than of a pseudo-Isaiah.] j 

+ [The inconsistency of the author’s position here is palpable, if we correctly apprehend his somewhat involved state. 
ment of it, The Revelation of St, John, if not the apostle’s, is of course under a fictitious name, and the 11th chapter 
ef Daniel, if not that prophet's, is equally pseudonymical, whoever may be conceived as the intc-polator. The distinctlosa 
_ m this resject between a whole work and a part only is too nice to escape the odium of a “‘ p'oug fraud.”] 
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Daniel to the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical apocalypses, which were mainly framed or 
its model, see below, § 11.* ia te ’ 
Nore 3.—With respect to the Chaldaic idiom in Dan. ii—vii., which we represented above 
as a principal reason for leading the framers of the canon to assign to Daniel a place among. 
the Hagiographa, and in the immediate neighborhood of Ezra, we remark in general, (1.) that 
this dialect, which gradually became the current language of the Palestinian Jews, was the 
eastern-Aramzan or Babylonian, a purely Shemitic idiom, which, as the popular tongue of 
the Babylonians, must be carefully distinguished from the D"JW3 1125, mentioned in Dan. i. 


4, the latter being the cowrt language of Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldean dynasty, and 
comprehending numerous Aryan or Turanian elements. This follows from Dan. ii. 4; Isa. 
xxxvi. 11; and Ezra iv. 7, where documents and speeches in this dialect are designated ag 


such by the term N77298 (Luther [and English version]: “Syriac,” rather Aramaic), while the 
“tongue of the Chaldeans” (0°75) mentioned in Dan. i. 4 is not again referred to, and 


is clearly distinguished from the ordinary Aramean language as a peculiar dialect, current 
among the warrior and priestly caste then dominant in Babylon (possibly identical with those 
perpetuated in the Assyrio-Babylonish cuneiform inscriptions) by the manner in which it is 
there introduced ; for Daniel and his companions would hardly have been obliged to undergo 
a regular course of instruction in the common Aramean or Babylonian language, as it should 
be called, instead of Chaldee, which is less exact. Compare below, on chapter i. 4. (2.} 
The Arameean of chapters ii.—vii. includes numerous Hebraisms, as the Hebrew of the remain- 
ing chapters Chaldaizes many expressions; a circumstance that can hardly be explained, 
except on the supposition of an intermingling of both dialects in the popular language, which 
may have begun at the time of the frequent Assyrian invasions, at first among the ten tribes, 
and later gradually extended also to Judah, and to which the strongly Aramaizing Hebrew 
of the prophet Ezekiel, most intimately related to the Hebrew of Daniel, bears testimony. 
(3.) The co-existence of the Hebrew and Aramean, as dialects spoken and understood by the 
people, is substantiated further by the circumstance that our author could venture to express 
most of his narratives and predictions in the latter tongue; a feature that is repeated only in 
the book of Ezra, which was written a century later, while Isaiah (nearly two hundred years 
before Daniel) admits no Aramaic expressions into his text in a passage which would have 
afforded a suitable opportunity (chap. xxxvi. 11; cf. 2 Kings xviii. 26), and even Jeremiah 
contents himself with employing a brief Aramaic sentence (Jer. x. 11; compare the use of 
single words in Aram. in earlier books, e¢g., Gen. xxxi. 47; 2 Kings y. 12). (4.) The 
Aramaic idiom of Daniel corresponds closely to that of the book of Ezra and of Jer. x. 11, 
both in its grammatical and its lexical features. Its wealth of older words (eg., IBID 


instead of the later 7DW, “0152 for the later "DN DD, “minnh for the later 87>, DyD Dit 
for the later 7°P®, "7-222 3, for the later JD DY "D8, "372 for “DDH, etc.) and its general 
grammatical peculiarities (where the forms, 7, 59, instead of the apparently more ancient 


pha, BoP, which are found in Ezra, form the only exceptions) create the impression of a 
much higher antiquity than is represented by the otherwise closely related Chaldee of the 
Targums, which were composed about the beginning of the Christian era, (5.) Of the 
seven notorious Parseeisms, or words derived from the Persian, which are found in the 
Aramaic portion of our book, only NTFS occurs in the Targums, while it has two others (DaInNP 


and D727) in common with the Chaldaizing Hebrew of the book of Esther and the Chalder 


of Ezra, and a fourth (7234) occurs at least in the Chald. Ezra. There is thus in this respect. 


also a more remarkable lingual relationship between Daniel and Ezra, than between them and 
the Chaldee Targums, and the position assigned to our book between Esther and Ezra on the 
forming of the canon, is fully justified by this consideration. We shall-endeavor to show, in 
connection with the question of genuineness, that the weight of these lingual peculiarities 
which point so decisively to the composition of this book during the period immediately pre 

ceding and following the captivity, is in no wise diminished by the occurrence in its Chaldec 
text of several phrases evidently derived from the Greek. We were only concerned in this, 
connection, to show that the lingual peculiarities of the book formed a principal motive for 
its collocation with the Hagiographa, instead of its being placed in the series of prophetical. 
books. Compare Hengstenherg, Die Authentie des Daniel, ete., p. 297 sq.; Havernick, Hin- 
leitung ins A. T., IL. 2,482 et seq.; Ziindel, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Abfassungszeit 
= Lara ac cee es a ee 








* [Auberlen (Daniel and Revelation, Clarke's ed., p, 77 8q.) notices several other ‘ materialistic differences between the. 
Apocalypse of the Old and of the New Testament,” growing more or less directly out of the different position occupied by 
the prope of God at their respective times. Those who haye insisted that the Antichrist of the one is necessarily the. 
Antichrist cf the other, have therefore interpreted the symbols as having precisely the same significance, have unduly 
overlooked these differences in the standpoint and design of the twe prophets. ] 
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des Buches Daniel, p. 239 et seq. Concerning its place after Esther and before Ezra, compare: 
in addition, Delitzsch, Art. ‘‘ Daniel,” in Herzog’s Real-Hncyel., U1. 272: “ The book of Daniel 
stands between Esther and Ezra, because Esther, for a sufticient reason, is the last ot the five 
Megilloth (festival volumes), and because the principal contents of Daniel belong to the time 
before Hzra ard Nehemiah.” Accordingly, this book was regarded as belonging among the 
historical Hagiographa (in view of its really historical character throughout the first half), 
and it was placed at the head of these books, because of its lingual relationship with Ezra, 
and also because of its pre-eminently holy and inspired character. This arrangement is not 
chronological, indeed, for in this respect the Chronicles should precede, and Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther follow in their order. But considerations of a different nature pre- 
vailed, on the whole, in the collocation of these final constituents of the Old-Testament canon. 
The following section will illustrate one of the leading considerations which enable us 
definitely to understand the position of this book, in connection with its remarks on the call 
of Daniel to the prophetic office. 


§ 2. Tue PERsonAL RELATIONS OF THE PROPHET. 


The name Daniel (28727, chap. 1. 6; also defective, 827 in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3), 
which signifies ‘judge of God, judge who pronounces judgment in the name of God,” * 
belongs to two persons besides our prophet in Old-Testament history, of whom one was.a son 
of David (1 Chron. iii. 1), and the other a Levite of the house of Ithamar. The latter flour 
ished but little later than our prophet, according to Ezra viii. 2; Neh. x. 7, and has, on that 
account, been identified with him by the Septuagint in the apocryphal additions to the book 
of Daniel, as well as by several recent critics. The difference in time is, however, too con- 
siderable to admit of this opinion; and the fact that among the contemporaries of the priest 
Daniel were found a Mishael (Neh. viii. 4), Hananiah, and Azariah (Neh. x. 8, 24), must be 
regarded as a mere accident, from which, in view of the notorious frequency of these names, 
the conclusion cannot be drawn, that the Daniel of our book, together with his three pious 
associates, are the creatures of a fictitious collocation and pre-dating of those persons, who 
lived almost a century later (compare the arguments against Bleek in note 1). 

According to chapter i. 3, Daniel seems to have been of royal descent, and therefore born. 
at Jerusalem. The passage in chapter ix. 24, however, will hardly serve in proof of this 
(Harenberg and other expositors), since Jerusalem might have been termed the “ holy city” 
by Daniel, even if he belonged to any other city or tribe of the holy land. + . He was, at any 
rate, of high birth, and, together with three other noble Jewish youths, was in early life 
transported to Babylon in the first deportation under Jehoiakim, in order to become a page 
at the Chaldeean court.{ Here their Hebrew names were changed for others of Chaldean origin, 
and Hananiah received the name of Shadrach, Mishael that of Meshach, and Azariah that of 
Abednego, while Daniel was known as Belteshazzar (TENWD22). This name, if explained 
solely according to the Shemitic analogy, seems to be synonymous with ‘‘ Beli princeps,” or 
‘‘princeps, cui Belus favet ™(AERD 23), and therefore likewise indicates the princely rank of 
Daniel. That he bore in addition the probably Persian name of Sheshbazear, by which 
Zerubbabel was known at the court of Cyrus (Ezra i. 8), rests on an unsupported Rabbinical 
tradition, which is found in Rashi and several later writers, and which seems to have grown. 
out of a false etymological interpretation of yx3223 as = ‘“ who was in six-fold tribu- 
lation.” 

The instruction in the wisdom of the Chaldee magians and in the manners of the court,. 
which Daniel received in Babylon under the supervision of the chief eunuch, Ashpenaz, did 





* So Gesenius and Dietrich, in the Handwérterbuch, explain, in connection with many older expositors, while First 
interprets the name by ‘‘judge through God,” and a majority render it ‘‘ God is my judge” (e.g., Havernick, with refer-- 
ence to Gen. xxx. 6), or also, ‘‘ God is judge” (e.g., Reinke, Die messianischen Weissagungen, etc., iv. 1, 167). 

-¢ The Jewish tradition found in Pseudo-Epiphanius, De vit. prophet., c, 10, which locates the birth-place of Daniel 
dv BeeBépw ri avwtépa mAnoiov IepoveaAy, or, by another reading (preferred by Reland, Palaest., p. 694), er 
BeOépwy 77 avwrépa, is of no historical value, and perhaps originated in the desire to place the birth of the prophet, who, 
on the authority of Ezra, viii. 2, was held to be a Levite, in a Levitical city (see Josh, xxi. 22). 

+ [‘*The history of that period, in Kings and Chronicles, seems to warrant the supposition that the Jewish lads in ques- 
tion were hostages, who were drawn from the upper classes of society at Jerusalem, in order to secure the quiet and sub- 
mission of the Jewish king and his nobles in their tributary condition ”- Stuart ] 
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not prevent him from observing the injunctions of the Mosaic law in regard to food and. 
drink, with conscientious care, and from astonishing the officials who had him in charge by the 
almost miraculous effects produced in his appearance through this ascetic course, in which hii 
three friends participated (chap. i. 8-10). But marked as were these effects of his piety, his 
fame was increased still further by the extraordinary proofs of his prudence, wisdom, and 
learning, which he manifested at an early period, especially in the interpretation of dreams, 
visions, etc. This extended his reputation beyond the bounds of Babylon before he had 
attained maturity, and must even have made his name proverbial among his countrymen at 
least, as designating a marvel of wisdom. * Only thus can we explain the fact that Ezekiel, 
his contemporary, although considerably older in years, refers to Daniel in several passages 
of his prophecies (which were brought to a close in B. C. 572, that is, about the middle of the 
captivity), as a model of pious wisdom, and in two instances classes him with Noah and Job, 
the great wise men of antiquity (Ezek. xiv. 14, 28; xxviii. 3; compare note 2). 

That Daniel was not merely trained under the oversight of the chief eunuch, er chief palace 
official (‘‘ prince of the eunuchs”’) of Nebuchadnezzar, but also himself became a eunuch in 
the proper sense, and was trained in that capacity, is an ancient Jewish tradition, which 
appears to rest on a combination of Dan. i. 3 et seq. with the prophecy of Isaiah to Hezekiah 
(Isa, xxxix. 7, where 575755 was held to designate actual eunuchs). It is, however, without 
any historical support, either in the book of Daniel itself, or in other Old-Testament records; 
and Ezek. xiv. 20 seems even to directly contradict this tradition, since it ascribes sons and 
daughters to him, as it does also to Noah and Job. But it could not be otherwise than wel- 
come to the ascetically disposed Jews of later times, as well as to many church fathers and 
Roman Catholic expositors, to discover in Daniel a eunuch, even though an involuntary one, 
and an example of perpetual virginity. Hence the Targums report this tradition (on Esther 
iv. 5, in connection with the mention of Hatach, the Persian eunuch who was appointed to 
serve Esther), as do others of the more ancient rabbins (Pseudo-Epiphanius, Vite Prophet., c. 
10, qv dunp cddpor Sore Soxevy rovs Loudaiovs elvat arddovra). Of later rabbins, e.g., Rashi ad 
Dan. i. 21 (but not Ibn-Ezra, ad Dan. i. 3); of church fathers, Origen (Hom. iv. in Heech.), 
Jerome (Adv. Jovin. 1.1; Comm. in Jes. xxxix. 7; in Dan. i. 3), John Damascenus (De fide 
orthod. iv. 25); of later Roman Catholics, Cornelius & Lapide, Huetius, and others, hold to 
this tradition. [It is alsu strongly confirmed by the well-known usages of Oriental courts, in 
which eunuchs are admitted to privileges allowed to none others, especially in personal offices 
near the king. Haman, indeed, was not of this class in the book of Ezra, but Nehemiah was 
doubtless such in the Persian court. In the light of this circumstance, the dietetic regimen 
imposed upon Daniel and his three companions had a sanitary reason, and their voluntary 
temperance may actually have had a good effect during their period of convalescence after 
the operation. The reference to Daniel in Ezekiel does not so explicitly allude to children as 
to invalidate this conclusion, being merely an implication of kindred. ] 

After three years of training and instruction, in which early period the apocryphal narrative 
in the interpolated Daniel of the Septuagint places the celebrated decision in favor of 
Susannah, who was unjustly condemned to death, as an instance of the extraordinary wisdom 
of the youthful prophet, Daniel and his three companions entered on their duties at the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar.t Through the miraculous aid of the enlightening grace of God, he was 





* [‘*The reader will recall some points of close analogy between Daniel and J. oseph, Both were captives; each rose in 
a foreign kingdom to the same rank of prime minister, by the same qualities of personal character—sterling integrity, 
unselfish devotion to their work, great business capacity, and unfaltering faith in God. Each became, under God, a patron. 
and protector to his suffering people. To each was given of God extraordinary prophetic powers, which served to raise 
him to general notice and confidence, and manifestly in the case of Daniel, served to exalt the God of the Hebrew race 
highly in the convictions of the monarchs under whom he served. Each was able to distance and confound all the pre 
tenders to supernatural knowledge, of whom there were many both in Egypt and Babylon.”—Covwles.] 43 

+ [‘* This custom of taking young men of the finest parts from a captive or subject race to fill responsible positions ¢’ ..4 
the king has prevailed in many despotic governments, and is essentially the usage of the Turkish empire to this day. st 
finds its motives (1.) In the fact that such monarchs need men about them of the very first abilities; (2,) In the difficulty 
they wonld experience in getting young men of such ability among their own people, who might not, by virtue of thelr 
social position or connections, become dangerous to the throne.” —Yotwles.] : 
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enabled to interpret a remarkable dream of the king, in consequence of which he was pro- 
moted to the royal favor, as was Joseph at the court of Pharaoh, until he became the most 
influential official in the province of Babylonia, and chief of the caste of magians (chap. ii. 
48 et seq.). He appears to have occupied this important position until the close of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign, although the narrative of the persecution of Daniel’s friends and fellow- 
worshippers, contained in chap. iii., and that of his interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
second dream and of the madness of that king, which is found in chap. iv., warrant the 
opinion that his glory was not without an occasional but transitory eclipse in the course of 
that protracted period. 

Under Belshazzar, the son and (possibly not immediate, but rather third or fourth) successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel regained the royal favor and influential position of which he had 
been temporarily deprived. After having been entirely forgotten, he succeeded in interpret- 
ing an extraordinary appearance which had alarmed the king, but the prophetic meaning of 
which, relating to his approaching overthrow by the Persian world-power, none of the 
magians were able to reveal. The great honors with which Belshazzar rewarded him imme- 
diately before his fall (enrobing in purple, placing a chain of gold about his neck, and 
proclaiming him the third ruler in the kingdom) remained to him under the first Medo- 
Persian ruler, Darius the Mede (Cyaxeres). This monarch appointed him one of the three 
princes who were placed over all the one huadred and twenty governors of his kingdom ; 
and he even thought to place him over his whole realm (as minister of state or grand-vizier) 
chap. vi. 1-4. For this reason, the other princes and governors, moved with envy, sought to 
destroy Daniel by bringing his steadfast adherence to the faith of his fathers into conflict 
with the established religion of Persia, or rather with an extraordinary decree of the king, 
which provided that during the space of one month the honor of Divine worship should be 
rendered only to him, the ruler of the kingdom. As Daniel persisted in the regular discharge 
of his religious duties, and, according to the custom of pious Jews, offered prayer at an open 
window, and with his face turned toward Jerusalem, three times in each day, he became 
subject to the fearful penalty imposed by the king, of being devoured by lions. The 
wondrous care of God, however, preserved him unharmed through the night which he spent 
in their den, and, in consequence, he rose still higher in the favor of the king, while his 
accusers were thrown into the den, and perished by the death they had designed for him. 
When Cyrus assumed the sole government over the Medo-Persian world-kingdom, after the 
two years’ reign of Darius the Mede, the dignities and honors of Daniel were continued to 
him. He therefore survived the expiration of the Babylonian Captivity and the beginning 
of Israel’s return to the holy land (see chap, i. 21), which ensued on the accession of that 
king, “the anointed of the Lord” (Isa. xlv. 1); and although the book of his prophecies 
records nothing of his agency in restoring his people to their land, his indirect influence was 
probably not unimportant. The. closing series of his prophecies (chap. x.—xii.), which disclose 
the future history of Israel down to the erection of Messiah’s kingdom on the ruins of 
the world-powers, testify that in spirit he cherished a warm sympathy for the physical and 
moral welfare of his people. 

He died probably soon after receiving and recording these final revelations, which he 
himself places in the third year of the reign of Cyrus; but when, and under what circum- 
stances, his death occurred is unknown. The attempts to state his circumstances at the close 
of lite, together with the time and manner of his death, which are found in Jewish and 
Arabic authors, and also in church fathers, are based on empty traditions which are wholly 
without support. We class among these the statement of Josephus (Antig. Jud. x. 11, 7) that 
Daniel immortalized himself as early as the reign of Darius the Mede by building a splendid 
royal castle of marble at Ecbatana, which was still standing and in the charge of a Jewish priest 
in the time of Josephus; * also the Jewish-oriental legend, perhaps derived from Dan. i. 21, 
and Ezra viii. 2, concerning his return to Palestine among the first exiles under Zerubbabel 
(D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient., p. 288); further, the statement of Pseudo-Epiphanius, that he died 





* Cf, Jerome, Comment, in Dan. viii. 2, where the erection of this palace is erroneously transferred to Suga. 
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at Babylon and was buried in the royal tomb; the statement, perhaps, of later origin, but 
more widely circulated than the one last mentioned, which is held by Abdul-faraj and Benj. 
of Tudela, that he died in Shushan—a tradition upon which rests the still practised adoration 
of the reputed tomb of the prophet in that city, in ‘which Jews and Christians are said to par- 
ticipate, as well as Moslems (see Ausland, 1853, p. 960); and finally the Romish tradition, 
which is to the effect that Daniel died as a martyr, and which commemorates him on the 21st 
of July (cf. Stadler and Heim, Vollst. Heiligen-Leaikon, vol. i., p. 722 8s.). 

The above historical notices concerning Daniel show, that by reason of his relations to the 
Babylonian, and later to the Medo-Persian dynasties, as well as on account of his growth to 
maturity and continued dwelling and labors in a foreign land, he occupies an entirely excep- 
tional position among the Old-Testament prophets—a position that makes it seem really 
doubtful whether the prophetic office was his proper and chief vocation. In any case, he 
appears as much a Chaldean wise man as an Israclitish prophet, and thus intervenes between 
the Old-Testament prophetism and the position of the Divinely enlightened seers among the 
nations that bordered on Israel, who were supernaturally chosen to be the bearers of Messianic 
prophecies, as in the case of Balaam in the time of Moses, and the Eastern magi on the 
threshold of New-Testament times. For this reason chiefly, it would seem, he was regarded 
by the framers of the canon as not belonging to the class of prophets in the narrower sense, 
but as more directly included among the writers of the Hagiographa (compare note 8). 


Note 1.—Bleek, in Hinleitung ins A. Test., 2d ed., p. 610, remarks with reference to the 
persons mentioned in Ezra viii. 2, and Neh. viii. 4; x. 3, 7, 24, under the names of Daniel, 
Mishael, Hananiah, and Azariah: ‘‘This coincidence of names with those of the heroic 
believers represented in our book may be accidental, but nevertheless is remarkable, since it 
exists with reference to the entire four, and the names Daniel and Mishael occur but rarely 
elsewhere. The time, indeed, in which the four contemporaries of Ezra and Nehemiah flour- 
ished is later than that of Daniel and his friends, as about 160 years elapsed between the 
third year of Jehoiakim and the reading of the book of the law by Ezra; but still, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the composer of this book (who, according to Bleek, lived and 
wrote in the time of the Maccabees, about B. C. 167) borrowed the names of his faithiul 
heroes from those four men. We cannot tell whether a more intimate acquaintance with their 
history and experience in Babylon led him to select their names.” (Similarly De Wette, 
Einleitung ins A. T., p. 860 et seq.) To us the supposition of Bleek seems about as vague a 
combination as the familiar attempts of Strauss to find in the names of.Gospel history, Jacob, 
Joseph, Mary, and Elizabeth, mythical reproductions of the corresponding names in the 
primitive Scripture history, or to find the origin of the historical Lazarus in the Gospel of St. 
John, in the purely imaginary person of this name in the parabolical narrative found in Luke 
xvi. 19 et seq. (Leben Jesu, etc., 1864, p. 477 et seq.). The impossibility of identifying the 
four contemporaries of Ezra with our prophet and his friends appears from (1) the fact that, 
according to Dan. i. 21, which passage could not possibly have been known to the mythical] 
writer, Danicl lived only to the beginning of the reign of Cyrus; (2) that the names Azariah, 
Daniel, and Hananiah, which are enumerated in Neh. x. 2-28, among the great number of 
names of leaders, priests, and Levites, who engaged to observe the law, became so unimpor- 
tant and are so widely separated that only the most reckless arbitrariness or chance could 
associate them precisely as intimate companions, who filled a distinguished position at the 
royal court of Babylon as wise men and confessors ; (3) that the name Mishael (Neh. viii. 4), 
in the list of those who stood on the left hand of Ezra while he read the law, occupies a ne 
less isolated position ; (4) that the identity of Daniel, of the sons of Ithamar, who is men- 
tioned in Ezra viii. 2, with the priest or Levite of the same name, who is noticed in Neh. x. 
7, is, at any rate, extremely doubtful, since their surroundings are wholly dissimilar; (5) that 
what is recorded in chaps. i. and iii. particularly the report concerning the Babylonian 
names conferred on them (chap. i. 7) bears too thoroughly the stamp of historical reminis- 
cence to admit of the hypothesis of a later invention, for the purpose of exalting those 
obscure names, which were almost forgotten among the number of names in the book of 
Nehemiah, 

Nore 2.—The three-fold reference of Ezekiel to Daniel has been regarded by many modern 
critics as irreconcilable with the historical existence of a magian and prophet of this name 
since in two instances (chap. xiv. 14, 20) Ezekiel places Daniel between Noah and J ob, and 
since he clearly seems to treat him as a personage belonging to the earliest antiquity in 
those passages as well as in chap. xxviii. 3. On this account, they have either questioned the 
genuineness of these passages in Ezekiel (e.g., Bernstein, in Tzschirner’s Analekten, i. 35s 
10), or given up the historical character of the exilian Daniel, and considered him 
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purely poetic invention like Job, or a wise man belonging to the patriarchal or primi- 
tive period of Israelitish history. The latter hypothesis especially has been received 
with favor, and has | been variously developed by Bleek, Hitzig, Ewald, and Bunsen. 
According to Bleek (in Schleierm. u. Liicke’s Zheologischer Zeitschrift, UL. 1822, p. 288 et 
seq., and in Hinl. ins A. T., p. 608 et seq.), we are not led by the manner in which 
he is mentioned to think of a person who shared in the Babylonian captivity with 
Ezekiel, but much rather, to conceive of a long-familiar personage of primitive times, 
who was historically connected with events in the experience of Israel, or, which is more 
probable, since we know no more concerning him, who was like Job, a mere product of 
the poetic fancy. From the manner in which Ezekiel refers to him, it is barely con- 
ceivable that he should have been, as the Daniel of our book is represented, a° Jewish 
exile and contemporary with Ezekiel.” De Wette (Hinl. ins A. 7., p. 861) and Von 
Lengerke (Das Buch Daniel ausgel., p. xciii. et seq.) likewise limit the choice to either a 
“‘man belonging to the gray antiquity” or to a purely imaginary personage. Hitzig, on the 
other hand, regards the Daniel of Ezek. xiv. as not, indeed, created by the writer, like J ob, 
but still as the “child of tradition” like Noah and Melchizedek, and finds an intimate cor- 
respondence, amounting almost to identity, of our Daniel with the mysterious royal and 
priestly personage of the latter, who is assumed to be a junior contemporary of Noah—a 
relation which exists especially in respect of. his name (Sx525, ‘‘ divine judge,” nearly synony- 
mous with pyxz 535, “ king of righteousness.” Kwuregef. exeget. Handbuch zu Daniel, p. viii.). 
Ewald, again (Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, vol. IL., Appendix, p. 562 et seq), considers 
the Daniel mentioned by Ezekiel as having been descended from one of the ten tribes, and 
as having lived and prophesied at the heathen court of Nineveh, a hundred years before the 
Babylonian Captivity. To this participator in the Assyrian captivity were attributed pro- 
phetic oracles respecting the world-kingdoms, by an unknown Jewish author of the times of 
Alexander the Great or the earliest Seleucid, which were modified by a later writer, in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, from whom they received their present form. Bunsen (Gott in 
der Geschichte, I. 514 et seq.) agrees in the main with the first part of this hypothesis. The 
historical Daniel lived at the royal court in Nineveh soon after the deportation of the Israel- 
tes by Shalmaneser ; the fantastic representations of animals on the palaces of Nimrud and 
Khorsabad, which have become known to us through the researches of Botta and Layard, 
xerved as models for his visional descriptions of the world-kingdoms under the form of 
various imaginary animals, in chapters vii. and viii.; and the originator of the present book 
wansformed the prophet of Nineveh by mistake into a Babylonian. Compare below, § 4, 
note 1. Two earlier opponents of the genuineness of this book, Bertholdt and Kirmss, 
endorse the opinion of Ewald and Bunsen, that Daniel was a real person of historical times ; 
but instead of assigning this wise man, whom Ezekiel celebrates, to an earlier age, they make 
him the contemporary of that prophet, living at the court of Babylon. The author of this 
book, who belonged to a much later period, and derived his entire knowledge of Daniel 
from Ezekiel, merely clothed him in a mythical dress, etc. (Bertholdt, Daniel, etc., I. p. 7; 
Hinleit. ins A. T., p. 1506; Kirmss, Commentatio historico-critica exhihens descriptionem et 
rensuram recentiorum de Daniel libro opinionum, Jen. 1828, p. 59 et seq.); in like manner 
ulso Winer in the Realwérterb., Art. ‘‘ Daniel” (L, p. 247). 

The more recent defenders of the genuineness of Daniel’s prophecies are in immediate cor- 
respondence with the arguments raised by these latter critics in support of the possibility of 
Daniel’s contemporary existence with Ezekiel, despite the peculiar manner in which he is men- 
cioned in Ezek. xiv. and xxviii. Hengstenberg especially (Die Awthentie des Daniel, p. 70 et 
seq.) shows in a most discerning way that the chronological difficulty is of no importance, 
since Daniel must have been thirty years old when Ezekiel xiv. was composed, and since the 
cewards and honors conferred on him by Nebuchadnezzar must have been received at leust ten 
years before that period ; and further, that the book of Daniel itself (in such passages as chap. 
i. 17, 20; ii. 47; iv. 5; vy. 11) testifies to the extraordinary and early-developed wisdom, by 
which this pious youth was distinguished, and with reference to which Ezekiel was already 
enabled to point the contemporary king of Tyre to him as a model of exalted wisdom and 
Divine illumination (chap. xxviii. 3). The position assigned to Daniel between Noah and 
Job in chapter xiv. 14 and 20, proves nothing whatever concerning his patriarchal age; 
rather, Job is placed at the end of the series because he was a less suitable example for the 
immediate purpose of Ezekiel, than Noah and Daniel, the preachers of righteousness in the 
midst of a godless world. In general agreement with this view of Hengstenberg are, 
Hivernick (Komm. zu Ezechiel, p. 206 et seq.; Newe Untersuchungen iiber Daniel, p. 23 et seq. ; 
Hinl. ins A. T., ii. 2, 455), Kliefoth (Das Buch Ezechiels iibersetzt und erklart, p. 177 et seq, ; 
and Das Buch Daniels, p. 31 et seq.), Delitzsch (in Herzog’s Real-Hneykl., s. v. Daniel), and 
Ziindel (Krit. Untersuchungen, etc., p. 258 et seq.). These later apologists, however, justly 
declare Hengstenberg’s explanation of the circumstance that Daniel is placed between Noah 
and Job to be inadeyuate, and therefore endeavor to find a more appropriate explanation of 
this fact, which at the first blush seems so strange. Hiivernick and Kliefoth assume a climax: 
“ Noah sayed himself and lus family; Daniel was still able to provide for his friends, chap. 
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ii, 17, 18; Job, despite his uprightness, could not even save his children.” Delitzsch explains 
the arrangement of names by assuming that Ezekiel ‘‘ mentions first a righteous man belonging 
to the ancient world, next, a righteous man belonging to the present world, and lastly, a 
righteous man who belongs to the ideal world ;” for Job is ‘‘ presented to the eyes of Israel 
as a righteous man only in the book of Job, which, although not without a historical basis, is 
not historical, but rather poetical and didactic.” Finally, Ziindel seeks to explain this 
arrangement of names by the observation, that Daniel occupied a “thoroughly analogous 
central and universal position among his contemporaries,” so to speak, as a mediator between 
God and His people, by virtue of which, as formerly did Noah and Job, he presented his 
uj rightness and piety before God, in a reconciling and atoning way, when His anger was 
aroused because of the sins of His people. None of these attempts at explanation are entirely 
satisfactory to us; but that of Delitzsch seems to be the most adequate and plausible, because 
the most simple and unconstrained. But may not euphonic considerations have contributed 
to the arrangement of the three names p73, 5x527 and 577y, in like manner as such considera- 
tions appear to have prevailed in other enumerations of proper names? ¢. g., of the three sons 
of Noah (Gen. vi. 9; ix. 18, etc.), among which Ham, although the youngest of the three, is 
wlways placed before Japheth ; of the three daughters of Job (Job xlii, 14), etc. As examples 
of the neglect of chronological order in the enumeration of names, compare, in addition, 
Eccles., chap. xlix., where Josiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zerubbabel, Joshua, and N ehemiah 
(vs. 16-20) are placed before Enoch, Joseph, Seth, Shem, and Adam; also Heb. xi. 32 
(Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, David, Samuel); Jude v. 9 et seq. (Moses, Cain, Balaam, 
Korah, Enoch); Matt. xvi. 14 (John the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah). The last of these 
examples is especially instructive, since it shows that living persons might be classed with 
pcrsons of similar character belonging to the earliest antiquity without any regard to chrono- 
logical sequence. [The fact that Daniel is thus associated by Ezekiel, a nearly contemporary 
wiiter, with an undoubtedly historical personage, Noah, has always been held to be a strong 
proof of his actual existence. The same holds true of Job, as mentioned in the same connec- 
tion. Compare James y. 11. Indeed, the introduction of a purely mythical name in such a 
matter-of-fact connection would be irrelevant and nugatory. ] 

Norse 3.—On the peculiarity of the prophetic character of Daniel, as constituting a principal 
reason for referring this book among the Hagiographa, see Delitzsch, p. 272: ‘‘The book of 
Daniel was placed among the Hagiographa, because he was not a prophet by virtue of his office 
and calling, although, like David and Solomon, he possessed the gift of prophecy.” Origen 
remarks correctly: ‘*Non si quis prophetat, ideo propheta est. Ac profecto si quis propheta 
est, is quidem prophetat, sed vero qui prophetat, non continuo etiam est propheta.” The 
genuineness of the book is therefore not compromised by its position among the Hagiographa.” 
Compare also Auberlen, Daniel, p. 30 et seq.: ‘‘We may also refer to his instruction in the 
wisdom of the Chaldean Magi; for the Holy Scriptures show that the mysterious knowledge 
and arts of the heathen were not an empty boast, ¢. g., in the case of the Egyptian sorcerers 
who opposed Moses. The wise men who were led by the star to seek after the new-born king 
of the Jews, were such Chaldee Magians, which clearly shows that they were not deprived of 
all truth, and in connection with which we may even inquire whether a tradition may not have 
been transmitted among them which had emanated from Daniel, their chief, who had received 
such remarkable disclosures concerning this king of the Jews, reaching even to the time of 
his appearing? The circumstance, that in his youth he was instructed during three years in 
this wisdom of the Chaldeans, doubtless had the effect on the prophet himself, to develop 
the prophetic tendency which was natural to him, and to make him at home in these mysteri- 
ous regions (chap. i. 4, 5, 17). It must have afforded him an education similar to that which 
Moses derived from his training at the Egyptian court, or that drawn by the modern theolo- 
gian from the study of philosophy. He learned, however, nothing of importance from the 
Chaldzans, but rather soon excelled them all ten-fold in wisdom.” Further, compare the 
same, page 34 et seq., where, conforming to the Rabbins, the isolated position of Daniel, the 
apocalyptist, among the other Old-Testament prophets, is explained and interpreted to mean 
that while he did not possess the M8122 M47 or proper prophetic Spirit, he nevertheless 
partook of the DPA 757 or ‘ Holy Spirit,” which was shared also by the remaining writers 
of the Hagiographa, for which reason his proper place was among this class, and not among 
the prophets. Compare also the detinitions which are quoted in that connection from Witsius 
(Daniel was endowed with the gift of prophecy indeed, but not with the prophetic office) ; 
from Bengel (Daniel was “the politician, chronologer, and historian among the prophets 2) 


and from M. Baumgarten (Daniel was “ the official seer of Jehovah in the world-kingdom ”’), 
—See infra, § 6, note 1. 
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* Kliefoth (Das Buch Daniels, p. 48) assents to this, and observes, that in addition to the fact that, ‘‘ according to his 
office Daniel was uot a prophet, but an officer of the state,” ‘*his book vontained prophecies cencerning the world-power,”* 
and further, that, ‘in view of its historical matter, his book is a historical document for the period during which Israe 
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§ 8 ConTENTs anD Form or Danrew’s PROPHECIES. 


The jirst or historical division (chap. i.—vi.) of the two which compose our book according 
to § 1, p. 1, has already, so far as its principal features are concerned, been analyzed in the 
preceding paragraph, which narrates the leading events of the prophet’s life in exact chrono- 
logical order. The second a prophetical division (chap. vii.-xii.) contains the prophetic 
elements of the book, but not so exclusively as not to interweave occasional historical and 
biographical notices with its predictions (see especially the mention of Daniel’s illness, chap. 
vii. 27; of his fasting, mourning, and prayer, chap. ix. 1 et seq. ; x. 2 et seq.; of his visions 
on the banks of the Tigris, chap. x. 4 et seq.; xii. 5). Nor are prophecies entirely wanting 
in the historical division; for besides the interpretation of the dream relating to the lycan- 
thropy of Nebuchadnezzar (in chap. iv. 16-24), which is equivalent to an actual prophecy or 
special prophetical prediction, and also besides the interpretation of the mysterious writing 
on the wall of Belshazzar’s banquet-hall, which likewise testifies to Daniel’s prophetic endow- 
ments (chap. v. 17-28), the leading features of the narrative in chapter ii., relating to the 
interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s first dream by Daniel, form a prophecy of the specifically 
apocalyptic kind in their reference to the history of kingdoms and of the world. The great 
image composed of gold, silver, brass, iron, and clay, the so-called image of the monarchies, 
together with the stone that destroys it, which were seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his dream, 
and afterward by the prophet, in a night vision, were interpreted by Daniel by virtue of 
Divine inspiration, to signify a succession of world-kingdoms that should precede the king- 
dom of Messiah or of God, commencing with the reign of Nebuchadnezzar himself. The 
golden head of the image represented the existing kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar with its 
exalted power and greatness. Upon it should follow a second and inferior kingdom, and a 
third, that should bear rule over all the earth with the power and hardness of brass; after- 
wards a fourth, strong as iron, which should crush and destroy all things; and finally a 
divided kingdom, partly of iron and partly of clay, 7. e., partly strong and partly brittle, 
which, though seeking to combine its several parts, should yet fail to develop into a united 
whole. In the time of this divided kingdom, God Himself would establish a kingdom on 
the earth, which, like the destroying stone, should overturn and crush all the world-kingdoms 
in order to flourish on their ruins forever (chap. ii. 37-45).* 

* [Keil (Commentary on Daniel, Clarke's tr., p. 84) ingeniously traces the logical position of the chapters in this 
historical portion as follows. He regards chaps, ii.-iii. as comprising, after the introductory chap. i., the first part of the 
book, containing ‘‘ the development of the world-power,” and remarks that ‘‘ this part contains in six chapters as many 
reports regarding the successive forms and the natural character of the world-powers. It begins (chap. ii.) and ends (chap. 
vii.) with a revelation from God regarding its historical unfolding in four great world-kingdoms following each other, and 
their final overthrow by the kingdom of God, which shall continue for ever. Between these chapters (ii, and vii.) there 
are inserted four events belonging to the times of the first and second world-kingdoms, which partly reveal the attempts 
of the rulers of the world to compel the worshippers of the true God to pray to their idols and their gods, together with 
the failure of this attempt (chaps. iii. and vi.), and partly the humiliations of the rulers of the world, who were boastful of 
their power, under the judgments of God (chaps. iv. and v.), and bring under our consideration the relation of the rulers of 
this world to the Almighty God of hezven and earth and to the true fearers of His name. The narratives of these four 
events follow each other in chronological order, because they are in actual relation bound together, and therefore also the 
occurrences (chaps. v. and vi.) which belong to the time subsequent to the vision in chap. vii. are placed before this 
vision, so that the two revelations regarding the development of the world-power form the frame within which is con- 
tained the historical section which describes the character of that world-power.” The second part of the entire book, as 
distributed by Keil (chaps. viii—xii.), is designated by him as ‘‘the development of the kingdom of God”—thus con- 
trasted with the world: power of the former section. This latter part Keil analyzes as follows: “This part contains three 
revelations which Daniel received during the reigns of Belshazzar, Darius the Mede, and Cyrus the Persian, regarding 
the development of the kingdom of God. After describing in the first part the development of the world-power and its 
relation to the people and kingdom of God from the days of Nebuchadnezzar, its founder, down to the time of its final 
destruction by the perfected kingdom of God, in this second part it is revealed to the prophet how the kingdom of God 
entered against the power and enmity of the rulers of the world, and amid severe oppressions, is carried forward to final 
victory, and is perfected. The first vision, chap. viii., represents what will happen to the people of God during the 
developments of the second and third world-kingdoms; the second revelation, chap. ix, gives to the prophet, in answer ta 
his penitential prayer for the restoration of the ruined holy city and the desolated sanctuary, disclosures regarding the 
whole develupment of the kingdom of God, from the close of the Babylonian exile to the final acccmplishment of God's 
plan of salvation. In the last vision, in the third year of Cyrus, chap. X.-xii., Ae received yet further and more special 
revelations regarding the severe persecutions which await the people of God for their purification, in the nearer future 
nnder Antiochus Epiphanes, and in the time of the end under the last foe, the Antichrist” (p. 283).] 
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This prophecy, which is interwoven with the first or historical part, is closely related to the 
Jirst prediction of the prophetical part (chap. vii.), and indeed is identical with it in purport. 
This latter prophecy is also a dream-vision with a succeeding Divinely-disclosed interpreta- 
tion, but revealed originally and solely to Daniel. The succession of the four world-kingdoms 
which began with that of Nebuchadnezzar, is in this instance represented by four beasts 
which rise in succession from the sea: a lion with eagle’s wings and the heart of a man, a 
bear with three ribs in its ravenous jaws, a leopard with four wings and four heads, and a 
fourth terrible monster with iron teeth and ten horns, three of which were plucked up by the 
roots, and replaced by “ another little horn” with human eyes and a mouth that spoke pre- 
sumptuous blasphemies (chap. vii. 2-8). The fourth of these kingdoms is now described 
somewhat differently, and more particularly, as a fearful reign of tyranny, which devoured 
the earth and destroyed and ruined all things, and from which should proceed in succession 
ten kings, who are symbolized by the ten horns. Three of these kings are to be superseded 
by the final monarch, who is represented by the ‘‘ little horn,” and whose madness and blas- 
phemous presumption exceed that of all who have preceded him, so that he speaks blasphemy 
against the Highest, makes war upon the saints of God, and aims to set aside the law and the 
holy seasons. The sufferings of the people of God at the hands of this tyrant are limited to 
three and a half years, at the end of which Divine judgments shall be visited on him through 
one like the Son of man, who comes with the clouds of heaven, and to whom is committed 
an everlasting dominion over all nations. 

The second prophecy of the second part (chap. viii.) also stands connected in its subject 
and purport with the image of the monarchies, whose middle and lower parts it develops and 
illustrates more fully. Under the figure of a contest between a ram and a he-goat, it describes 
the overthrow of the third by the fourth world-kingdom, together with succeeding events 
down to the Messianic judgment. A ram with two horns, of which the taller appeared last, 
pushes fiercely towards the four quarters of the earth, until a he-goat with a notable horn, 
coming from the west, smites him to the ground, and breaks his two horns. Next, the great 
horn of the victorious goat is broken, and replaced by four other notable ones, toward the 
four winds of heaven. Out of one of these comes forth a little horn, which increases mightily 
toward the south, the east, and Judea, grows even to the host of heaven and its prince, 
desecrates the sanctuary, and interrupts the offering of the daily sacrifice during a period of 
2,300 evenings and mornings (i.e. 1,150 days, or three and a half years), vers. 3-14. The 
angel Gabriel interprets this vision to the prophet, and applies it to the Medo-Persian empire, 

-which should be overthrown by the fourth world-power, founded by the king of Grecia 
(Alexander the Great), and also to the four more important kingdoms of the Diadochi, which 
should arise out of the Greek world-monarchy, on the early death of its founder. One of 
these latter kingdoms (that of the Seleucide) should become especially hurtful to the people 
of God and His sanctuary, through the craft and audacity of one of its rulers, until finally 
the breaking of this offender ‘‘ without hand,” 7. ¢., by the interference of a superior power 
should come to pass. [For a comparative table of all these prophecies see § 10, Note 3; and 
for a refutation of the “ year-day ” hypothesis on which the application of the fourth king. 
dom exclusively to Papal Rome rests, see § 10, Note 4.] i 

A third vision (chap. ix.) is vouchsafed to the prophet in connection with his meditating on 
the meaning of the seventy years, which Jeremiah had predicted should elapse before the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. While addressing Jehovah in fervent penitential prayer, in con- 
nection with his meditations, and beseeching Him to forgive the sins of His people, and to 
turn away His fury from Jerusalem (vers. 3-19), the angel Gabriel discloses to him the mean- 
ing of Jeremiah’s prophecy. The seventy years are to be understood as seventy weeks of 
years. Four hundred and ninety years were determined, in order to atone fully for the sins 
of the people, and to reanoint the Most Holy of His temple. The first seven of the seventy 
weeks of years were to include the period between the utterance of Jeremiab's prophecy and 
the “anointed prince” (Cyrus) ; in the course of the sixty-two weeks of years that should 
follow, the city (Jerusalem) was to be rebuilt, but in troublous times. The last, or seventieth, 
week of years should begin with the “ cutting off of an anointed one,” after which the people 
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and their sanctuary were to be devastated by the armies of a tyrant, and the customary offer 
ing of the sacred sacrifices and oblations to be interrupted during the half of a week (evidently 
ane the latter half of this final week of years), until, in the end, ruin should overtake the 
destroyer * (vers, 21-27). 

The jinal vision (chaps. x.-xii.) contains the most thorough and detailed description of the 
developments of the future. After three weeks of fasting and mourning, an angel, whose 
clothing and appearance were wonderful (chap. x. 5-11), appeared to the prophet on the 
banks of ‘the Tigris, and gave him an account of the contests which he was compelled tc 
enter into with the “ princes,” or angelical protectors of Persia and Grecia, and in which he 
was aided only by Michael, the angel of God's people (chap. x. 12-xi. 1). To this account he 
added a representation, full of life and minute detail, of the immediate future, and extending 
to the time of the tyrannical oppressor of God’s people, who has already been frequently 
described. In this connection he dwells especially upon the conflicts of the kings of a 
southern kingdom (Egypt) and a northern kingdom (Syria), which were to constitute the 
principal states that should arise from the ruins of the fourth (Greele or Macedonian) world- 
power (chap. xi, 2-20), and more than all, on the insolent, audacious, and blasphemous 
deportment of the last king of the northern realm, who should ultimately come to a terrible 
end, after inflicting the most horrible abominations on the holy nation, their sacred city, and 
its sanctuary (chap. xi. 21-45). After unparallelled tribulation and affliction, deliverance 
and salvation should come to Daniel’s nation, in connection with the resurrection of the dead, 
which should lead to the exaltation of the righteous, but consign the ungodly to everlasting 
punishment (chap. xii. 1-3).+ After the angel has directed the prophet to seal the prophecy 
to the time of the end (ver. 4), he supplements it by a final revelation in regard to the dura- 
tion of the period of severe affliction before the introduction of Messiah’s kingdom, which is 
fixed at 1,290, or, conditionally, at 1,835 days (vs. 7-12). The whole closes with the 
counsel of the angel to the prophet, to wait patiently until the end of all things, and until 
his resurrection to eternal life. 

The arrangement of the four prophecies of the second part is strictly chronological, so that 
the order of their succession is parallel with that of the actual events in Daniel’s life, as 
recorded in the first part. The first vision appeared to him ‘‘in the first year of Belshazzar” 
the king, in the form of a dream, which he at once recorded in writing (chap. vii. 1); the 
second, in the third year of the same reign, “‘in the palace of Shushan, in the province of 
Elam, by the river of Ulai,”—where the prophet in his exaltation at least believed himself to 
be (chap. viii. 1, 2); the third, in the first year of the reign of Darius the Mede, hence soon 
after the overthrow of Belshazzar (chap. ix. 1, 2; cf. v. 30; vi. 1); and the fourth, ‘in the 
third year of Cyrus, king of Persia,” on the 24th day of the first month, while the prophet was 
on the banks of the Tigris, after completing his fast of three weeks (chap. x. 1-4; cf. xii. 5, 
6). The first vision is‘included in the Aramaic portion of the book; the three others, like 
chap. i. and the opening verses of chap. ii. (vers. 14a), are recorded in Hebrew. 

In a formal point of view, the marked difference between the prophecies of the second part 
and those of the first is to be noticed, namely, that in the latter instance the interpretation of 
- the wonderful and prophetic appearance of the vision in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (chap. ii.), 
and of the mysterious writing, Mene, Mene, Tekel, etc., at the banquet of Belshazzar (chap. v.), 
was imparted to the prophet immediately through the Divine Spirit, and without the agency 
of angels; while in each of the four prophecies of the second part angels are employed, either 
to reveal the purport of the visions seen by Daniel while awake or dreaming (as in the case of 
the first two, chap. vii. and viii.), or to convey direct disclosures relating to the future, 
without any previous symbolical vision (as with the final prophecies, chap. ix. and x.—xii.). 
The prophet, however, is the only narrator, even when he recapitulates (as is the case especially 


in chap. x. 20-xii. 4) the extended remarks of the angel, his celestial teachers and inter- 


preters. The epistolary form of narration which occurs once in the first part, chap. iii. 31-iv. — 








* In support of this statement of the contents of chap. ix. 22-27, and especially of the verse last mentioned, compare 
the exegetical remarks on that passage. [For counter arguments, see the additions thereto.] 
+ {See, however, the exegetical remarks on this last particular.] 
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84 (but which is not rigidly adhered to in that connection, since Nebuchadnezzar, the writet 
of the letter under our notice, is referred to in the third person, in chap. iv. 25-80), is not 
found in the second part. 


Norx.—In opposition to the division of the contents of this book into historical and 
prophetico-visional parts, which we have adopted, Auberlen (p. 38), and in connection with 
nim Keil (Hinl. ins A. T., 2d ed., p. 889 et seq.), and also Kranichfeld (Das Buch Daniel, p. 2 
et seq.), contends that chap. vii. should be included in the first part. The reasons adduced 
by the last mentioned exegete, as “* material”? in contrast with ours as merely “ formal,” are, 
first, the prophetico-visional elements which enter also into the first part, and particularly inte 
chap. ii., and secondly, the identity of language in chap. vii. with chapters ii.—v., which 
forbids a wider separation between chapters vi. and vii. as contrary to the intention of the 
author. But the visional constituents of the first part are extremely meagre when compared: 
with the far greater proportion of the narrative elements in this division; and the chrono- 
logical difference between chapters vi. and vii. is decidedly more important than the affinities 
of language between chap. vii. and the five chapters that precede it. The dream-vision 
recorded in chapter vii. dates back to the reign of Belshazzar, the last (or one of the last) of 
the Babylonian kings, while the historical contents of the preceding chapter belong to the 
Medo-Persian period ; hence the time of chapter vii. and also of chap. viii. corresponds to 
that of chapter v., while chapter vi. is contemporary with chapter ix. Since the general 
arrangement, both of the pre-eminently historical chapters of the first part, and of the chiefly 
visional contents of the second, is strictly chronological, the distribution of the entire book 
into the categories of history and prophecy seems to have been the leading idea by which its. 
editor (whom we regard as identical with its author) was governed, while the identity of 
language in chapter vii. and the preceding chapters sinks into a merely accidental feature. 
The following section may serve to show the most probable explanation of this feature. For 
the present, we are only concerned to show that the arrangement adopted by us, even if it 
were based more on a formal than a material principle, conforms fully te the idea and design 
of the writer, and is therefore with justice retained by a majority of modern expositors—even 
by Ziindel (p. 39 et seq.), Reusch (Hinl. ins A. T., 8d ed., p. 109), and others. 


§ 4. Unrry or THE Book or DANIEL. 


The integrity of this book may be conclusively shown, despite the occasional attempts 
essayed by recent critics to represent it as a compilation of several historical and prophetic 
fragments of various origin; for, as has been shown in § 3, the contents of the two principal 
divisions form a harmonious and closely-connected whole, which must have emanated from a 
single author, This author is frequently designated as one and the same person—as Daniel— 
particularly in chap. vii. 1; xiii. 1; ix. 2; x. 1; xii 4; and he is mentioned either in the 
third person (chap. vii. 1; x. 1) or in the first (chap. vii. 2 et seq. ; x. 2 et seq.). . The same 
interchange of the first and third persons is found elsewhere in writings of the Old Testament 
that have emanated from a single author, ¢g., Isa. vii.; xxxvi.-xxxix., etc. The fact that 
Daniel is mentioned exclusively in the third person throughout the first six chapters is suffi- 
ciently explained by the historical and descriptive character of this first main division, which 
merely reports occasional expressions by Daniel, of greater or less extent (¢.9., chap. ii. 15, 20, 
23, 80; iv. 16 et seq.; v. 17 et seq. ; vi. 22 et seq.), but generally represents other persons ag: 
speaking and acting. The absence from this part of the formula, “I, Daniel, saw,” or “I, 
Daniel, said,” could only hold as an argument against the unity of the book, in case other 
discrepancies and contradictions of importance existed between the contents of the two parts.. 
Such contradictions, however, do not occur. It is not impossible to reconcile chapter i. 21 
with chapter x. 1, or chapter vi. 1 with chapters ix. 1 and xi. 1, ete., as the exposition of those 
passages will show in detail. The historical part is rather connected with the prophetical in. 
manifold relations, and their chronological parallelisms especially bear the marks of design. 
on the part of the composer. The series of remarkable events in his life, which are first 
recorded, is designed as a historical introduction, or scaffolding, for the prophetic visions. 
which follow. But within the historical part itself, chapter i. is intimately connected, as an. 
introduction, with the five chapters that follow. Daniel’s prophetic power and skill in inter-. 
preting dreams, are remarked in chap. i. 17, 20, evidently with reference to the tests to which 
they were to be exposed, chap. ii. 4, 5. The mention of the three friends in chap. i. 6 et seq. 
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paves the way for the narrative respecting their official stations and confessorship (chap. ii. 
49; ili. 1 et seq.). The statement that Nebuchadnezzar removed the sacred vessels of the 
temple from Jerusalem is a préparation for the history of their desecration by Belshazzar 
(chap. ii. 5 et seq.). 

Nor does the diversity of language, as between the Chaldee of chapters ii.—vii. and the: 
Hebrew of the remaining chapters, involve a multiplicity of authors; for, aside from the fact 
that a transition from the Hebrew to the Chaldee, exactly similar to that in Dan. ii. 4, occurs. 
in Ezra iv. 7, the idea of a variety of authors becomes impossible in view of the intimate 
relation of the Hebrew chapter i. to the succeeding Aramaic sections, which has just been 
noticed. The last (chap. vii.) of the Aramaic portions, again, is so closely connected in its 
leading features with the Hebrew sections that follow—and especially with chapter viii. which 
is introduced by the indication of time, in a manner entirely analogous to chap. vii. 1—that 
the discrepancy of language in this case also appears evidently as a feature of secondary 
importance. The contrast between the use of the Hebrew in the introductory and the five. 
closing chapters, and of the Chaldee in chapters ii—vii. can appear as other than accidental, 
only as the latter sections seem to have been reduced to writing at an earlier period than the 
former. They were probably recorded during the Chaldean supremacy or immediately after- 
ward, whereas the Hebrew sections that enclose them were probably added at a considerably: 
later date, and in the time of the Persian rule. This hypothesis (first assumed by Kranich- 
feld) of a gradual completion of the book, or of the framing of the Chaldzan sections, which- 
originated during the exile proper, between the Hebrew portions, chaps. i. 1-ii. 4 and viii.—xii., 
that date in the Persian period, is favored” by the note in chap. i. 21, which implies the later 
composition of the introduction, but more especially by the circumstance that the Chaldee- 
fragments, without exception, convey the impression that they were recorded in the style of 
chronicles, immediately after the events transpired to which they relate. They also seem to- 
indicate that the author employed this language for such journalistic minutes, as being more 
familiar, in view of his culture (compare § 2), while he adopted the Hebrew at a later 
period, perhaps because he had in the meantime acquired a sufficient readiness in its use, or 
because the different circumstances of the times subsequent to the captivity might lead him: 
to regard the sacred language of the law and the earlier prophets as more appropriate for his- 
purpose of instructing and edifying his theocratic compatriots. We therefore assert the 
integrity of this book with reference to all its leading divisions, and as being the work of a 
single author; but in the closing section of the second part, in the especially detailed prophe- 
cies of chapters x.—xii., we detect the hand of a later interpolating reviser of the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, for reasons which have been generally indicated (§ 1, note 2), but the 
more detailed elaboration of which must be reserved for the exposition (see especially on: 
chap. xi. vs. 5 and 40, etc.). Such interpolations are apparent more particularly in chapter 
xi. 5-89 (e.g., vs. 5, 6, 8, 14, 17, 18, 25, 27, 30-89). 


Nore 1.—J. D. Michaelis, Bertholdt, and Eichhorn (at least in the earlier editions of his 
EHinleitung), among those who reject the integrity of this book, find a considerable number of 
independent compositions contained in it, which are said to have been written at different 
times and by various authors. Of such compositions Michaelis enumerates eight, Eichhorn 
ten (in vol. II. of his Hebrdische Propheten, p. 428 et seq., at least five), and Bertholdt nine. 
The latter refers the first (chap. i.) of these ‘‘ Daniclana,” as he calls them, to the time of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus; the second (chap. ii.) to that of Ptolemy Philadelphus; the third 
(chap. iii. 1-30) to a somewhat later date; the fourth (iii. 31-iv. 34) to the age of the first 
Asmoneans ; the fifth, sixth, and seventh (chaps. v.—viii.) to the same period, under Antiochus: 
Epiphanes; the eighth (chap. ix.) by a priest at Jerusalem, to a date but little later; and the 
ninth (chap. x.-xii.) to a still later time. The composers of the later sections are said gener- 
ally to have known the earlier writers, and to have continued their work, in which effort they 
even imitated their predecessors in the use of single words and phrases. But despite their 
care numerous contradictions crept into the separate parts, so that, for instance, chap. i. 21 is- 
opposed to x. 1; chap. i. 1, 5 to ii. 1; chap. ii. 48, 49 to v. 11-14, ete. (Bertholdt, Daniel i. 
83 et seq.). The impropriety of such a mutilation of Scripture was soon understood, and was. 
pointed out, with convincing arguments, especially by Bleek (in Schleiermacher’s Theol. Zeit- 
schrift, 1822, No. 3, p. 241 et seq.; compare his Hinleitung ins A. T., p. 585 et seq ‘,. 
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Hivernick (Hinl. II. 2, p. 448 et seq.), and De Wette (Hinleitung in das A. T., § 256). _Henca 
Eichhorn, in the third and fourth editions of his Hinleitung, contented himself with the 
assumption of merely two authors, of whom the one composed chap. ii. 4—vi. 29, and the 
other, chap. vii-xii., together with the Hebrew introduction, chap. i. 1-ii. 8, in each case 
long after the captivity. The two-fold authorship is also asserted by Sack (Christi. 
Apologetik, 1829), Herbst (Histor.-krit. Hinl., published by Welte, 1840 and later, ii. 2, § 34), 
F. Speil (Zur Echtheit des B. Daniel, in the Tiib. Theol. Quartal- Schrift, 1868, p. 194), Reusch 
(Hinl., p. 110), and several others, inasmuch as they regard the visional part of the book, 
beginning with chap. vii., as genuine, but claim that the narrative of Daniel’s life and of the 
circumstances of his time, contained in chap. i.-vi., was added by a later hand, and based 
upon a revision of certain genuine memoranda, which were left by the prophet at his death. 
Hence, we are to distinguish between genuine originals, written by the prophet himself, and a 
.ater compilation which belongs to the Maccabzean period or to the age immediately preceding, 
and in which the author possessed the skill to imitate the prophet’s mode of thought and 
expression, thus producing the impression of a united apocalyptic whole. Such an origin of 
the book cannot be branded as wholly impossible; but the impression of closely connected, 
systematic, and designed unity which it makes, in respect to both its form and matter, appears 
to favor the view stated above, by which the first and second editor constitute a single person- 
age, identical with the prophet Daniel, and by which the whole appears as.the work of one 
mind, despite its gradual production in the period immediately before and after the close of 
the exile (compare the following note). ; , 
Three additional hypotheses concerning the origin of the book deserve attention, which 
likewise proceed on the assumption of a two-fold authorship, or of a distinction between a 
genuine original and a later interpolating revision, but which differ greatly among themselves. 
According to the editor [Lange] of this Bible-work (Hinl. in das A. T., in the remarks prelimi- 
nary to the exposition of Genesis, vol. IL, p. 38 [of the Am. ed.]), the book, which otherwise 
originated entirely with the captive prophet Daniel, received two extensive additions in its 
final sections, at the hands of an apocalyptist of the Maccabeean period, who was led to make 
these interpolations in view of the severe trials of the time. These additions comprise chap. 
x. 1-xi. 44, and xii. 5-18; hence the predictions which relate specially to Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his time, and which bear pre-eminently the stamp of vaticinia ex eventu. The professed 
interpolation of 2 Pet. i. 20-iii. 8 from the epistle of Jude, which the editor has endeavored 
to establish, in vol. I. of his Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters (p. 152 et seq.), more thor- 
oughly than this asserted addition to Daniel, is adduced as an analogous instance; but it 
docs not seem to be sufficiently demonstrated, despite the manifold advantages it would afford 
to the apologist. We are obliged to prefer the view of a mere interpolating revision of chap- 
ters x.-xii. by a pious apocalyptist of the Asmonean period, and to hold to the probable inser- 
tion of several brief passages, which cannot in our day be clearly distinguished, instead of 
accepting the introduction of the lengthy section, chap. x. 1-xi, 44, together with that in chap. 
xii. 5-18. <A later inventor of the entire prophetic imagery of chapters x. and xi. would dis- 
play an incredible talent in his imitations of the prophet’s literary style. Moreover, the writer 
of Ecclesiasticus (about B. C. 180) seems to have recognized passages like chap. x. 13, 20, as 
original with Daniel, and to have imitated them as such; also the Septuagint. See below 
§ 6, note 2, and compare the exegesis of the chapters in question.* The view of Ewald (Die 
Propheten des A. Bds., 1st ed., IL. 562 et seq.) is peculiar. According to him, the prophet 
Daniel lived at the heathen court of Nineveh as early as the Assyrian captivity, about B. C. 
700. A Jewish contemporary of Alexander the Great invented prophecies relating to the 
world-kingdoms, and attributed them to this wise man of the Assyrian period, while another 
Jew, living in the time of the Maccabees, added further embellishments to the book as he 
found it. Somewhat more definite and thoughtful is Bunsen (Gott in der Geschichte, I. 514 et 
seq.). The Daniel of Assyrian times, who lived at Nineveh under Pul and Sargon, about the 
-niddle of the 8th century B. C., left behind him figurative prophecies concerning the destruc- 
tion of Asshur (the winged lion) by the Babylonian empire (a devouring bear; cf. chap. vii. 
2 et seq.) ; these ancient oracles, together with legendary records concerning the personal for- 
tunes of Daniel, and particularly his deliverance from the den of lions, were transmitted, either 
verbally or in writing, until a writer of the Maccabeean period gave them their present form, 
in connection with which work, however, he committed the grave historical error of transfer- 
ring the prophet to the period of the Babylonian captivity, and of substituting the Babylonian 
monarchy for the Assyrian, and the Medo-Persian for the original Babylonian (cf. above, § 2 
note 2). Neither Ewald nor Bunsen are able to furnish any positive proof in support of these 
strained, artificial, and fantastic views. The assertion that the later Jewish writers constantly 
substituted Babylon for Asshur is entirely arbitrary and incapable of proof; and the removal 
of Daniel to ‘the great river which is Hiddekel” can no more be considered a mere echo of 
the history of Daniel in Nineveh, than the imaginary winged creatures with human visages 
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* [We shall there endeavor to show that all these suppositions of any interpolation whatever are gratuitous and unsup 
ported.] 
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can be regarded as dark allusions to the colossal statues on the palaces of Nimrud. In our 
exposition of the related passages we will aim to show that both these features may be 
adequately explained on the assumption of a Babylonian career in the case of the prophet. 
Bunsen, however, appears to have subsequently given up his arbitrary view, in favor of the 
general pseudo-Daniel tendency-hypothesis (see the prefaces in vol. I. of his Bibelwerk, p. liv.) ; 
while the view of Ewald appears unchanged in the recent 2d edition of his Propheten des 
Alten Bundes (vol. IIL. p. 812 et seq.). 

Norse 2.—In support of the opinion laid down in this section, that the book was composed 
at different times by Daniel himself, compare Kranichfeld, Das Buch Daniel (Hinl., p. 4): 
** For the rest, the Chaldee fragments in their present state, without an incorporated introduc- 
tion and conclusion, cannot in themselves have formed a separate work, Their formal and 
abrupt character produces rather the impression of an occasional composition in the manner 
of a diary, which was undertaken at different times, and perhaps in connection with corre- 
sponding events of the exile in the Chaldean period, while the conception of-the Hebrew 
introduction may have fallen, agreeably to the remark in chap. i. 21, in the time of the Persian 
supremacy. Presuming the genuineness of the book, the overthrow of both the Chaldean and 
the Persian dynasties in Babylon would therefore have occurred between the composition of 
the several Chaldee fragments and that of the Hebrew section, chap. i. 1-ii, 4; and a very 
different condition of affairs, having an especial significance for Israel, would meanwhile have 
been introduced. This would also be sufficient to account for the choice of the Hebrew dress 

* chapters viii.—xii., and, in general, to establish their subsequent composition, which is now 
more than ever a question of interest.” Compare the same writer, p. 53 et seq.: ‘The com- 
position of the Chaldee fragments accordingly belonged to a time in which the heathen 
oppressors as such, and the measures of the heathen tyranny, were everywhere prominent; and 
it-is natural that a theocratical writer of this period should fix his gaze on these features, and 
clothe his narrative in a form likely to be effective among the Chaldzan population, and ser- 
viceable to oppose their hostile and insolent measures, as well as that he should attempt this 
in the Chaldean language, which was current among the oppressors. * With the close of the 
exile a new range of vision opened before the theocrat. The oppressive tyranny which was 
before his leading thought, is no longer prominent in that character; the hitherto passive 
people of the theocracy is now roused to a more active concern for its national interests. 
Appropriate as was the Chaldee tongue before the dawning of the new period, the language 
of his people and of the fathers, which the writer employs, in common with the prophets after 
the exile, to convey his supplemental and additional matter, is no less appropriate after that 
period has begun. With his attention fixed upon his people, the prophet now gave its final 
and united form to his book, during the first year of the sole reign of Cyrus, as has been 
noticed above. The Chaldee portions, which were composed during the captivity, and whose 
form was due to that circumstance, received their place in the book in connection with this 
final revision ; and there was no reason why the existing Chaldee material should be rendered 
into Hebrew for the benefit of his compatriots, who were familiar with the language of Baby- 
lon, especially as the Chaldee dress itself contributed not a little to the vivid representation of 
the circumstances described.” 

We accept, in all its essential features, this hypothesis respecting the composition of ow 
book as being highly probable and attractive ;+ but instead of finding in a designed reference 
to the Chaldean oppressors the motive which induced the prophet to compose in Aramaic the 
portions (chap. ii.—vii.) belonging to the exile, we would adopt the more simple and natural 
view, that during that period he was accustomed to employ the Chaldee tongue, with which 
he was chiefly familiar; and that, in his written productions especially, he availed himself of 
its use, to the exclusion of all others. This does not involve the admission that he may not 
already at that time have acquired, by means of reading and study, that marked familiarity 
with the sacred language and literature of his people, which chap. i. 17, 20 (cf. with i. 4) 
seem to imply. In this connection we would also venture the supposition with respect to the 
‘occasional journalizing notes” of events belonging to the Chaldean (and Median) period, 
as found in chap. ii.—vii., that Daniel employed with design the chronicling style of the older 





* [On the contrary, such a state of oppression, if it existed at the time (of which there is no evidence), would have ren- 
jered the forcign tongue odious, and therefore been the strongest possible reason for avoiding it. Sach was certainly the 
effect at a later date, when Antiochus sought to introduce the Greek language and customs. In the Roman period, too, 
we know that the comparatively mild rule of the conquerors made the Jews only cling the more tena-riously to “ the sacred 
tongue,” at least for all their religious works. ] 

+ [We beg leave, however, to dissent almost entirely from Kranichfeld’s views on this head. A far more natural and 
sufficient reason for the insertion of the Chaldee portions of the book is found in the fact, stated or implied in their respec- 
tive contents, that they were extracts, taken verbatim and as such from the Babylonian state records, The supposition 
that the whole book was originally written in Chaldee, and these parts alone left untranslated, is destitute of a particle of 
ccnfirmation, either in the narrative, the style of the composition, or the usage of the contemporary Jewish writers. 
Especially the insinnation that Daniel was so ignorant of his mother tongue, that he was obliged to learn it in mature life 
by 2 slow and imperfect process. 2s the anthor a few sentences further on presumes, is contrary to all the probabilities iv 
the case.1 
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prophets, which regarded all the facts to be related from a strictly theocratical point of view, 
and by which their supernatural features were rather intensified and idealized, than simplifed 
and reduced to sober events of common occurrence. Compare § 9, Note 1. 
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§ 5. AUTHENTICITY OF THE Book. 
a. Review of the Attacks on, and Defence of, its Genuineness. 


The most ancient assailant of the genuineness of Daniel’s prophecies of whom we have a 
certain knowledge, was the Neo-platonic Porphyry (died A. D. 304). -In his fifteen books 
‘against the Christians,” which are known to us only through Jerome so far as they contair 
attacks on this book, he contends for its composition in Maccabean times, and for the forged 
character of its prophecies as mere vaticinia ex eventu.* It is uncertain whether Jewish rabbins 
who opposed Christianity were his predecessors and instructors in this assertion, or not. A 
passage in the Talmud, which attributes the “recording” of several books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and among them Daniel, to the members of the Great Synagogue beginning with Ezra,] 
affords no support to the opinion that the authenticity of the book was denied in pre-Christian 
times in Jewish circles, since that ‘“‘ recording” is doubtless not to be understood in the sense 
of an original composition, but rather as a renewed recording on the authority of an exact 
tradition, or rather, of a new inspiration. The entire statement is, therefore, merely an empty 
legend of the sort which is represented by the Jewish tales concerning the marvellous repro 
duction of the Pentateuch by Ezra, the origin of the Septuagint, etc. The statement of Isidore 
of Seville (died A. D. 636) that ‘‘ Ezekiel and Daniel are said to have been written by certair 
wise men” { points back to the same muddy Jewish-rabbinical source. The “wise men ” ir 
this case can scarcely be other than the men of the Great Synagogue, and their “ writing” of 
the books of Ezekiel and Daniel cannot designate a forgery in any sense, but must be explained 
asin the Talmudic tradition referred to. In short, the older period exhibits no definite 
instance of the rejection of the authenticity of this prophetic book beyond the solitary one of 
Porphyry; and only the immediate opponents of this writer, as Methodius, Eusebius of 
Cesarea, Apollinaris of Laodicea, or church fathers of the age next following, were engaged in 
the defense of the genuineness of the book, while refuting his objections. 

In the 17th century the opponents of its genuineness became somewhat more numerous, but 
their objections were at first without any scientific value. Spinoza (Tractat. theol.-polit., x. 130 
et seq.) held, that only chap. viii—xii. were genuine; chap. ivii. might originally have 
formed component parts of the annals of the Chaldean reigns, which, together with the final 
five chapters, were probably collected and published by a later hand. Hobbes (Leviathan, c. 
33) doubted whether Daniel himself or a subsequent writer had recorded his prophecies. Sir 
Isaav Newton (Observations upon the prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John, I. p. 
10), whose view was followed, in the main, by Beausobre (Remarques sur le N. Test., I. p. 70), 
thought that “ the last six chapters contained prophecies composed at various times by Daniel 
himself, while the six former ones were a collection of historical essays by other authors.” 
By this, however, he did not intend to attack the -credibility or the inspired character of the 
book ; on the contrary, he declared solemnly that ‘whoever rejects the prophecies of Daniel, 
does as much as if he undermined the Christian religion, which, so to speak, is founded on 
Daniel’s prophecies of Christ.” If he regarded the first six chapters as not the work of Daniel, 
it was not because he objected to the wonders recorded in them, as Ziindel thinks (Kritische 
Untersuchungen, etc., p. 2), but because he believed that their mode of presentation indicated 
one or several authors other than Daniel. It was different, however, with Collins, the deisti 





* Jerome, Comm, in Dan. Prophet. : ‘‘ Contra prophetam Danielem scripsit Porphyrius, nolens ewm ab ipso, cuius. 
inscriptus est nomine, esse compositum, sed a quodam, qui temporibus Antiochi Epiphanis fuerit in Judea 7 et non tam 
Danielem ventura dixisse, quam illum narasse preterita. Denique quicquid usque ad Antiochum dixerit. veram historiam 
continere, st quid autem ultra opinatus est, quia futura nescierit, esse mentitum.” 

+ Baba Bathra, f. 16: “ Viri Synagoge magne scripserunt K. N. D. G., Cuibus literis significantur libri Ezechielis,. 
duodecim prophetarum minorum, Danielis et Estherce.” 

} Isidore, Origg., vi. 2: ‘‘ Ezechiel et Daniel a viris quibusdam sapientibus scripti esse perhibentur.” Cf. Hengstenberg, : 
Die Authentie des Daniel, ete., p. 8, where the opinion of Bertholdt (Hint. ina A, T., iv. 1508), that a doubt of the genuine 
nesy >f Daniel is here implied, is rejected, and certainly with justice. 
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£al contemporary of Newton, and with the somewhat older Jewish atheist Uriel Acosta (about 
A. D. 1630), who denied the credibility of the book together with its genuineness, but with a 
bungling criticism that is wholly involved in the prejudices of naturalistic dogmatism.* 
Among the representatives of German rationalism, Semler contented himself with a very 
general denial of the inspiration of the book of Daniel, for the reason that he ‘could discover 
no such benefit in it as God always designs to secure to man when. he employs very peculiar 
means for that end” (Freie Untersuchung des Kanon, III. 505). Michaelis and Eichhorn, while 
contesting the integrity of the book (see above § 4, note 1), endeavored to establish the genu- 
ineness of at least the last chapters. Eichhorn did not venture to assert the Maccabean origin 
of the whole book (in the 3d and 4th ed. of his Hinleitung), and consequently its forged 
character, until Corrodi had declared it to be wholly the work of an impostor of the times of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, ¢ in his Freimiithigen Versuchen tiber verschiedene in Theologie und bibl. 
Kritik einschlagende Gegenstinde. Bertholdt now followed with his super-ingenious mutilat- 
ing hypothesis, which was wholly based on the assumption of forgery (cf. supra), and later, 
Griesinger, Gesenius, De Wette, Kirmss, Redepenning, Von Lengerke, Knobel, Hitzig, Stihelin, 
Hilgenfeld, and others.t The greatest scientific ability and judgment in contesting the 
authenticity of this book, but, at the same time, in breaking the force of the assaults on its 
integrity, made by Bertholdt and Eichhorn, was displayed by Bleek.§ The more recent 
deniers of the genuineness of the book, with but few exceptions, agree with him in giving up 
its historical character to a greater or less extent, and in assigning it to the Maccabeean period, 
and regarding its prophecies as vaticinia ex eventu—hence, in holding essentially the same 
critical position which was occupied by Porphyry. The grounds on which their assertions 
are based are partly internal and partly external in theirnature. They are drawn in part from 
the place of the book in the canon and its relation to the later Jewish apocryphal literature, 
and in part from its peculiarities of language, the asserted mythical character of its historical 
part, the chronological difficulties which it is said to present, and the apocalyptical character 
of its prophecies. In the following section we shall engage in a more detailed examination 
of these arguments, and in that connection find opportunity to become acquainted with the 
substantial and enduring services of the more recent defenders of the genuineness of the book. 
Among them belong, of Protestants, Liiderwald, Stiudlin, Beckhaus, Hengstenberg, Hiiver- 
nick, Keil, Auberlen, Delitzsch, Ziindel, Volck, Kranichfeld, Pusey, Fuller, and others; of 
Roman Catholics, Jahn, Hug, Herbst, Scholz, Speil, Reusch, and others. 








* Of. Wolf, Bibl. Hebraica, II., p. 161; Bertholdt, as cited above; and especially as affecting Newton’s position on the 
question of Daniel, the instructive article ‘‘Is, Newton” by B...... +, in Michaud’s Biographie universelie, tom, XXX., p. 
397 ss. 

+ Cf. also Beleuchtung der Geschtchte des Kanon, I. 75 et seq.; and Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus, I, 247 et seq., 
by the same author. 

t Griesinger, Neue Geschichte der Aufsdtze im Buch Daniel, 1812: Gesenius, Aligem. Literaturzeitung, 1816, Nos. 5% 
and 80; De Wette, Hinleitung ins. A. T., § 255 et seq.; Kirmss, Commentatio historico-critica, exhibens descriptionem et - 
censuram recentium de Danielis libro opinionum, Jena, 1850; Redepenning, Theol, Studien und Kritiken, 1833, p. 831 et 
seq. ; 1835, p. 163 et seq. ; Von Lengerke, Das Buch Daniel, 1835; Knobel, Prophetismus der Hebrder, I1. 389 et seq. ; 
Hitzig, Rurzgef. exeget. Handbuch zu Daniel, 1850; Stahelin, Spezielle Hinleitung in die kanon. BB. des A. Test,, 1862; 
Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische Apokalyptik, 1857, Compare also Dillmann, Ueber die Bildung der Sammlung heiliger Schriften 
A. Tests., in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1858, p. 458 et seq. ; Kahnis, Luther. Dogmatir, I. p. 369 et seq,; Th. 
Noldeke, Die alttestamentl, Literatur in einer Reihe von Aufsdizen dargestellt (Leipsic, 1868), p. 216 et seq.; Re Baxmann, 
Ueber das B. Daniel, Studien und Kritiken, 1863, p. 452 et seq. (against Zandel); and Davidson, Introd, to the Old Test., 
vol, III., p. 200 ss, 

§ Ueber Verfasser und Zweck des B. Daniel, in the Theol. Zeitschrift of Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Liicke, 1822, III, 
171 et seq. Further, Die Messianischen Weissagungen im Buche Daniel (Review of Auberlen’s work) in the Jahrbilcher 
fiir deutsche Theologie, 1860, I. ; and Hint, ins A. T., § 254 et seq. 

| Liiderwald, Die sechs ersten Kapitel Daniels nach historischen Griinden gepriift, Helmstadt, 1787 (against Eichhorn. 
lst ed.) ; Staudlin, Prijfung einiger Meinungen iiber den Ursprung des B. Daniel, in den Neuen Beitrdgen zur Erliuter. 
ung der Propheten, Gottingen, 1791 (specially against Corrodi); Beckhaus, Die Integritdt der prophetischen Schriften, p 
279 et seq.; Hengstenberg, Beitr. zur Hinl. I.; Die Authentie des Daniel und die Integritadt des Sacharja, Berlin, 1831; 
Hiavernick, Kommentar iiber d. Buch Daniel, 1832; Neue krit. Untersuchung iiber d. Buch Daniel, 1838; Hinleitung ine 
A, T., I1. 2, p. 444 et seq.; Keil, Hin. § 135 et seq.; Anberlen, Der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbarung Johannis, Basle. 
1854; 2d ed., 1857; F. Delitzsch, in Herzog’s Real-Encycklop., Art. Daniel (III. 271 et seq.) ; W. Volck, Vindicie Danielice, 
Dorpat, 1866: David Zundel, Hritische Untersuchung itber die Abfassungszeit des Buches Daniel, Basle, 1861; Kranich- 
feld, Der Prophet Daniel, Berlin, 1868, p, 6 ct seq.: E. B. Pusey, Daniel the prophet, Oxford, 1864; J. M. Fuller, An esxay 
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§ 6. AUTHENTICITY oF THE Boox (Continued). 
b. Examination of the EXTERNAL reasons against the genwineness of Daniel. 


Among the external grounds on which opponents are accustomed to contest the origin of 
the book with Daniel, its position among the Hagiographa, in the third and last part of the 
Hebrew canon, generally forms their chief reliance. That this fact, so suspicious at first sight, 
is by no means inexplicable, but rather has its adequate explanation in the peculiar prophetic 
character of Danicl and his writings, as well as in the composition of the book, partly in 
Hebrew and partly in Chaldee, has already been shown (§ 1, particularly notes 2 and 3, and 
also § 2, note 8). We confine ourselves in this place to the suggestion that possibly the times 
of severe trial and of conflict with anti-Christian powers, which the prophet of the exile fore- 
told to his people, might seem to the scribes of the centuries succeeding the captivity to pre- 
sent too great a contrast to the subjects of the other prophets, who dwelt chiefly on the 
prospects of deliverance that should come to the people of God ; and that, consequently, they 
hesitated to acknowledge the full canonical value of this book,—in like manner as they ques- 
tioned the canonical authority of Ecclesiastes during an extended period, through the influence 
of their optimistic hopes for the future (compate note 1). The book, however, is classed with 
the other three greater prophets in the Septuagint; but the conclusion that it originally 
occupied this position in the Hebrew Bible as well (so Herbst, Speil, and others contend) does 
not necessarily follow. Rather, the framers of the Hebrew canon seem to have attached 
greater importance to the literary and lingual peculiarities of the book than to anything else, 
and, for this reason, to have regarded its separation from the prophetical literature in the 
narrower sense, as necessary, however much they might recognize in it the genuine work of a 
prophet living under the exile.* 

That the book was in fact so recognized appears highly probable, in view of the manifold 
references to its declarations in the later prophetic writings and in several of the Old-Testa- 
ment apocrypha. Among the prophets after the captivity, whose reference to Daniel is utterly 
denied by Bleek, Zechariah at least seems to betray an acquaintance with the prophecies of 
Daniel, his apocalyptic model and predecessor, particularly in the vision of the four horns 
(chap. ii. 1), and in that of the four chariots (chap. vi. 1), which are referred by several 
expositors to the four world-kingdoms of Daniel; further, in chap. xi. 8, where the three 
shepherds, who should be cut off in one month by the Lord, are possibly a symbolizing of the 
first three world-kingdoms of Daniel, and of their overthrow in rapid succession (compare 








on the authenticity of the book of Daniel, Cambridge, 1864. J. Jahn, Hint. ins A. Test., I1, 624 et seq. 3; L. Hug, Zeitschrifs 

Sir das Erzbisthum Freiburg, VI. 150; Herbst, Hint. mit Zusatz by Welte, II. 2, p. 80 et seq.; Scholz, Hin?. III. 482 et 

seq.; Speil, De libri Danielis authentia, Oppolii, 1860, and Zur Echtheit des B. Daniel, in the Titb. Theol. Quartalschrift, 
- 1863,.p. 191 et seq. ; Reusch, Hini., 8d ed., p. 111 et seq. 

* [We may remark here, once for all, that a simpler reason for the position of Danie] among the Hagiographa rather 
than among the Prophets, seems to be the fact that the author was not a prophet in the strictly technical sense of the 
term; i.¢., like John the Baptist (John x. 41), he wrought no miracles, and his predictions were not directly inspired, but 
only given mediately through angels or dreams, like those of Joseph (Gen. xli. 15,16). Keil thus expresses it: ** The 
place occupied by this book in the Hebrew canon perfectly corresponds with the place of Daniel in the theocracy. Daniel 
did not labor, as the rest of the prophets did whose writings form the class of the Nebiyin, as a prophet among his people 
in the congregation of Israel, but he was a minister of state under the Chaldsean and Medo-Persian world-rulers. Although, 
like David and Solomon, he possessed the gift of prophecy, and therefore was called rpodymms (Sept. Josephus, N. T.), yet he 
was not a NOD, i.é., a prophet in his official position and standing. Therefore his book, in its contents and form, is differ- 


ent from the writings of the Nebizin. His prophecies are not prophetical discourses addressed to Israel or the nations, but 
visions, in which the development of the world-kingdoms and their relation to the kingdom of God are unveiled, and the 
historical part of his book describes events of the time when Israel went into captivity among the heathen. For these 
reasons his book is not placed in the class of the Nebiyin, which reaches from Joshua to Malachi,—for these, according to 
the view of him who arranged the canon, are wholly the writings of such as held the prophetic office, é.¢., the office requir- 
tng them openly, by word of month and by writing, to announce the word of God,—but in the class of the Kethubin, which 
comprehends sacred writings of different kinds, whose common character consists in this, that their authors did not fill the 
propnetic office, as, ¢.7., Jonah’in the theocracy ; which is confirmed by the fact that the Lamentations of Jeremiah are 
eomprehended in this class, since Jeremiah uttered these Lamentations over the destruction of Jernsalem and Judah not 


as a prophet but as a member of that nation which was chastened by the Lord” (Commentary on Dan., Introd., p. 29, 30, 
Edinb. ed.).] 
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note 2). Among the Apocrypha—aside from uncertain analogies, such as exist between 
Wisd. vy. 17 and Dan. vii. 18, 27; Wisd. xiv. 16 and Dan. iii—at least 1 Macc. i. 57 (“‘ Abom 
ination of desolation,” cf. Dan. ix. 27) and ii. 59 et seq. (the deliverance of Hananiah 
Mishael, and Azariah from the fiery furnace, and of Daniel from the lion’s den; cf. Dan. iii, 
16 et seq. ; vi. 21 et seq.), and still more the book of Baruch, may be regarded as unquestion- 
able witnesses for the canonical dignity of our book in pre-Maccabean times. The analogies 
to the prayer of Daniel (Dan. ix.), which the latter book presents in chap. ii. (especially vs. 6, 
11, 15, 19), and its references to Nebuchadnezzar and to “Belshazzar his son,” in chap. i. 11, 
12, are the more important and unquestionable as proof, because the Hebrew original, which 
we are compelled to receive, indicates with tolerable certainty the origin of this book in pre- 
Maccabeean times, and probably as early as the fourth century B. C. Under these circumstances, 
the fact that Ecclesiasticus, whose Hebrew original likewise indicates its composition before 
the period of the Maccabees, contains no definite allusions to Daniel, and especially that his 
name is not mentioned in its enumeration (chap. xlix.) of Israel’s great religious heroes, whick 
includes Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, is of no considerable importance. 
This feature may be regarded as purely accidental, and the rather, as the immediate context 
(chap. xlix. 13 et seq.) mentions Zerubbabel, Joshua, and Nehemiah among the great men of 
the time immediately after the exile, but omits the name of Ezra; as many of the prominent 
champions of Israel are not included in the remarkable list beginning with chap. xlv., ¢9., 
Joseph, Gideon, Samson, Jehoshaphat, etc.; and finally, as the silence of Ecclus. in regard to 
Daniel ‘‘is more than balanced by his mention in Ezek. xiv. and xxviii.’’ (Reusch, p. 112; cf. 
supra, § 2, note 2). Moreover, the words éxdor@ éSvet xatéotyoev nyovpevoy in Ecclus. xvii. 17 
probably. contain an allusion to the angelology of Daniel, and are to be explained in accord- 
ance with Dan. x. 13, 20; xii. 1 (Havernick, Hinl. IL 2, p. 451). Concerning the Sybilline 
Oracles as an especially important source of proofs for the authenticity of Daniel, see 
note 3. 

The passage in the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, Book XI. chap. 8, which relates that, 
among others, the prophecies of Daniel were shown by the Jewish priests to Alexander the 
Great, on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem, and that he was greatly pleased by the oracle 
respecting the overthrow of the Persian dynasty, which so clearly referred to him, might con- 
stitute an important testimony for the genuineness of this book, or for its origin during the 
exile ; but many embellishments and internal improbabilities seem to lower the value of this 
tradition to a degree that forbids the definite conclusion that the statement concerning the 
book of Daniel is to be included in the genuine historical kernel of this incident, the essential 
truth of which, however, is indicated by various considerations (¢.g. the noteworthy and cer- 
tainly historical statement that, at the request of the high-priest, Alexander granted immunity 
from taxation to the Jews during every seventh or fallow year). So much the more decisive 
is the testimony of the New Testament in support of the inspired character of the book and 
of the prophetic dignity of its author, which occurs in the familiar reference of Our Lord to 
Daniel ix. 27, in his great eschatological discourse (Matt. xxiv. 15: érav ody idnre 7d BdEAvypa 
ris epnudcews TO pynséev did Aavindr Tod TpoPHror Cords ev Ténm ayig—s dvayiwookwv 
voeirw, etc.), and which is paralleled by other unmistakable allusions to Daniel’s expressions 
in the discourses of Our Lord. Among these we reckon the constantly repeated designation 
of hirnself as “‘ the Son of Man,” the adoption of which phrase from Dan. vii. 18 is open to no 
serious objection, while its identity with Daniel’s DINAN is unmistakably revealed, especially 
in prophetic descriptions, such as Matt. xix. 28; xxiv. 80; xxvi. 64. The prophecy concern 
ing the resurrection of the good and the evil, in John v. 28, 29, likewise, is clearly based ou 
chap. xii. 2, 3, of this book. Among the numerous allusions to our prophet which are found 
in the writings of the Apostles, we instance merely 2 Thess. ii. 3 et seq.; 1 Pet. i. 10-12 (cf. 
Dan. iii. and vi.), and the Apocalypse, which latter book is based throughout on the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, and therefore vouches, with its entire contents, for the Divinely inspired and 
canonical character of this book. 


Norn 1.—Kranichfeld. p. 8 et seq., explains in a striking manner to what extent the peculiar 
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theological, or rather eschatological, character of Daniel’s prophecies may have been influentia! 
in retarding their admission into the canon during the pre-Maccabean period: “ The proph- 
ecies of Daniel, in contrast with the oracles of earlier prophets, foretell a period of severe 
tribulation in the future, which the sufferings of the exile have not warded off; and they pre- 
dict this far more constantly, positively, and directly than does the book of Zechariah, or any 
prophecy of the period succeeding the captivity, the aim of the latter being chiefly to comfort 
and encourage the returned exiles in their discouraging circumstances. There was thus a 
sufficient reason, in the character of the book itself, to warrant its being received with caution 
by the age succeeding the exile, and even to justify the temporary ignoring of its claims; for, 
on the one hand, it contradicted the sentiment of that age, which indulged in exalted hopes 
of deliverance based on the older prophecies, and, on the other, it had emanated from one who 
was not even a prophet by a specific call. A similar treatment appears to have been accorded 
to the book of Ecclesiastes during an extended period, which likewise resulted from its con- 
tents, although differing extremely from those of Daniel. In the Asmonzan period, however, 
the impression produced by the religious and political events which illustrated its prophecies, 
secured the book a ready reception into the canon, although it was excluded from the second 
part of the sacred writings, which had probably been closed for centuries. and was limited by 
traditional usage. This simple explanation, which removes every difficulty in relation to the 
place of the book in the canon, is not contradicted by the remark of Josephus (Contra Apion, 
I. 8) concerning the closing of the canon in the time of Artaxerxes, which is, in the main, 
correct. That statement, as Keil correctly observes (Hinl. § 154), refers to the time of the 
composition of the sacred writings, in harmony with the fact that neither Ecclesiasticus nor 
1 Maccabees (which were composed only two centuries before Christ) found a place in the 
canon; but it does not preclude the subsequent conclusion of the collecting and receiving into 
the third section of the canon of older sacred writings.” Similar views are advanced, so far 
as the last question is concerned, by Hengstenberg, Beitr. I. 23 et seq., and Ziindel, Krit. 
Untersuchungen, p. 196 et seq., 214 et seq. Also compare below, § 10. 

Notre 2.—Among older expositors, Jerome, Abarbanel, Kimchi, and Drusius, refer Zechari- 
ah’s visions of the four horns (ii. 1), etc., and of the four chariots (vi. 1 et seq.), to the world- 
kingdoms of Daniel, as do Baumgarten (Wachtgesichte des Sacharja), Ziindel (Kritische Unter- 
suchungen, 249), Pusey (Daniel, p. 357), Filler, Kliefoth, and W. Volck (Vindicie Danielice, 
p. 3 et seq.), among moderns; while Kéhler (Nachewilische Propheten, ii. 1) and a majority of 
later expositors deny the fact of such a relation. Kohler, however, (ibid., II. p. 138) agrees 
with Von Hofmann, Ebrard, Kliefoth, Ziindel, and Volck (7. ¢, p. 26) in referring the “three 
shepherds,” Zech. xi. 8, to the first three world-kingdoms, and assumes, in addition, a relation 
of the prophecy against Javan, Zech. ix..13, to Dan. viii. 8 et seq. But the correspondence of 
these latter passages, if it is to be accepted at all, is of minor importance, because the chapters 
Zech. ix.—xi. possibly originated with a prophet Zechariah, who flourished before the exile, 
and therefore may be older than the Daniel of the captivity. Compare, however, the argu- 
ments adduced to the contrary by Hengstenberg, Beitr. I. 366 et seq.; also by the editor of 
this Bible-work, in vol. I. of the Old Test., p. 44 [Am. ed.]. 

Nore 3.—In relation to the references in Ecclesiasticus to Daniel, see Ziindel, p. 188; and 
the same, p. 191 et seq., concerning the much clearer and more important references in the 
book of Baruch, where the opinion of Dillmann, as stated in his essay on the formation of the 
Old-Test. canon (Jahrdd. f. deutsche Theol., 1858, p. 480), is quoted: “The book of Baruch, 
by no means a contemptible after-piece of prophetical literature, may have been in circulation 
in its Hebrew form as early as the fourth century B. C.;” and where, at the same time, it is 
shown most clearly that the pseudo-Baruch was undeniably acquainted with the book of 
Daniel, and imitated many of its features, particularly the prophet’s prayer, Dan. ix. Heng- 
stenberg, p. 288 et seq., Hivernick, Hinl. II. 2, 459 et seq., and Pusey, in his Commentary, p. 
370, show that the echoes of this book found in 1 Maccabees (which are so clear and unmis- 
takable, that scholars like Bleek, De Wette, and Grimm {on 1 Mace. i. 57] have acknowledged 
this occurrence) are entitled, despite the composition of the book toward the close of the 
second century B. C., to rank as indirect testimonies for the origin of Daniel prior to the 
Asmonean period. Concerning Ecclus. and its omission of Daniel from the turds raréowr 
chapters xliv.—l., see Hivernick, p. 451 et seq.; Herbst, Hinl. IT. 2, 88; Keil, Hinl., p. 452: 
Hengstenberg, p. 21 sq.; Kranichfeld, p. 10, etc. Some of these writers, however (e.9., 
Hiivernick, Keil, Hengstenberg, together with Bretschneider and others), go too far when they 
reject the passage, chap. xlix. 12, as not genuine, and thus exclude all mention of the twelve 
minor prophets as well; for there is no sufficient reason to suspect that verse on critica] 
grounds (cf. Bleek, Hinl., p. 589). It has been pointed out, especially by Havernick (Hin. 
l.c., p. 457 et seq.) and Ziindel (p. 178 et seq. ; cf. p. 140 et seq.), that the Alexandrian ver- 
sion of the Old Testament in general, and of Daniel in particular (cf. infra, § 11), which 
probably originated in the second century B. C., reveals many traces of the existence of out 
prophetical book prior to the Maccabeean age; that, for instance, its renderiug of Deut. xxxii. 
8, i. oe tyiotos EVvy, sotyoEv bpea ESvov kara aped wov ayyéAwv Seov, seems to rest on Dan. 

: "ike the nassagve. Beclus. xvii. 17. which is cited above; and that citations from its 
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version of Daniel occur in the first book of Maceabees (i. 57), as well as in the Sibylline 
oracles (iii, 896, 618, etc.) ; facts that argue with great force the origin of this Greek version 
in the Asmonzean period, and therefore, at the very time to which the negative criticism 
assigns the original Daniel itself. The testimonies drawn from the Apocrypha are, with rare 
exceptions, surpassed in importance and evidential force by the agreement of the Sibyllines 
with Daniel, since the unanimous consent of competent Scholars, such as Bleek, Liicke, Fried- 
lieb, and others, ascribes the composition of the portion of the Oracula Sibyllina in question 
(lib. IIL, v. 35-746) to an Alexandrian Jew, and dates it in the first half of the second cen- 
tury, or, more probably, about 160 B. CO. The correspondence of many of these verses to 
passages In our prophetical book, or rather in its Alexandrian version, cannot be questioned ; 
and the supposition ventured by Bleek, that both (pseudo-Daniel and the pseudo-Sibyllines) 
sprang from a common source of a more ancient time, is merely an arbitrary evasion to hide 
his embarrassment. Compare Siby/l., lib. IIL, v. 896 ss.: ‘PiCav lav ye didobs, mv Kak Képer Bpoto- 
Aoiyos, "Ex déxa 69 kepdtwv rapa 6) durdv GAAo duretoe... eee. es kal Tore Of mapadvduevoy Képag 
apfe, with the Sept. at Dan. vii. 7, 8, 11, 20;—also Sébyll., IIL 613: mavra dé ovyKower Kal TavTa 
Kakov avarAjoer, with Sept., Dan. vii. 23, 24. 

Norse 4.—Hengstenberg (p. 258 et seq., 277 et seq.) is especially thorough and profound in his 
examination of the testimony of Christ and the apostles, and of J osephus in Ané., XI. 8,5. He 
may attempt too much in seeking to establish the historical character of all the details connected 
with the perhaps somewhat legendary narrative respecting the incident by which Alexander 
became acquainted with Daniel’s prophecies; but his statements convey the decided impres- 
sion that the narrative in question is not a pure invention without any foundation in fact. 
He quotes, on page 288, the significant judgment of H. Leo respecting the credibility of this 
account (as expressed in his Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte des jitdischen Volks, p. 200, which, 
as is well known, breathe anything rather than a believing spirit): ‘The entire narrative 
contains nothing that is really improbable. An armed resistance on the part of the high-priest 
would have been madness; he may therefore hage gone out to meet Alexander in peace. It is 
also well known that Alexander sought to impress the Asiatic world with the belief that he was 
in league with the gods of the nations whom he had conquered. It has been considered 
improbable that Alexander should not have hastened from Gaza directly to Egypt ; but to go 
from Gaza to Egypt by way of Jerusalem involved at most an additional journey of a few 
days, and Judza was not a point to be disregarded in an expedition to Egypt. It would be 
unwise to leave this mountain region in the rear, in the possession of an enemy.” See also 
Ziindel, p. 238 et seq., where the hypercritical objection of Hitzig, “‘The book was not pro- 
duced, and if it had existed at the time, it would certainly have been shown” (Heidelberger 
Jahrb., 1832, IL, p. 235), is justly regarded as an indirect testimony for the trustworthiness of 
the account by Josephus. 


§ 7. AUTHENTICITY OF THE Book (Continued). 


c. Examination of the INTERNAL reasons against its genuineness, and more particularly of 
those derived from peculiarities of language and style. 


It has already been repeatedly shown that the lingual structure of this book—the transition 
into Chaldee, chap. ii. 4, the essential identity of this idiom with the Chaldee of Ezra, the 
Hebraisms and Parseeisms contained in it, and finally, the marked Chaldaizing tendency of 
the Hebrew portions, similar to the style of Ezekiel—that all this corresponds fully with the 
assumption of an author who flourished at the Chaldsan court of Babylon, and who was of 
Jewish birth, but educated in the customs and wisdom of the Chaldeans (see § 1, note 3, and 
§ 4, note 2). It is only necessary, in this connection, to refer to the Greek expressions, which 
haye been regarded as proving the later origin of the work in an especially decisive way. 
Bertholdt was still able to enumerate ten such expressions, but the more recent opponents of 
the genuineness of the book find the number reduced to three or four, as the result of a care- 
ful word-criticism. All of these are names of musical instruments, such as might easily have 
been introduced at Babylon by commercial intercourse, even prior to the exile. They com- 
prise the terms NIOB=ypaArhpwor, 17H Sovpygwvia, OM P=Kisapec, and RIIO= cay Pixn, 
all of which occur in the history of Daniel’s friends and the fiery furnace (chap. iii. 5, 7, 10, 
15). But even among these the third is possibly of Oriental origin, and the last almost cer- 
tainly so. The cay txy or CapyCbny (also iaw%t«n) of the Greek was, according to Athenzeus 
(Deipnosoph. iv. 182; xiv. 634), a Syrian invention, and the Shemitic 8229 (related to 930, 
“‘to interweave”) seems therefore to be the primitive form, from which the Greecized ao pir 
# derived. 07°07) may possibly be the Persian Si-tareh, “six-stringed,” and may stang 
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related to xi3apic, which is to be derived from the same source, as a sister rather than as & 
mother. Pareau, Hengstenberg, Havernick, Haneberg, and others, have even attempted tc 
trace the two remaining terms to a Shemitic source, and have accordingly derived F-35710 
from 950, “areed, and \°7NIOD from 08, “ahand,” and 153, “to leap ” (therefore, ‘‘ strings 
that are played by hand”). But excessive difficulties stand in the way of such an etymology, 
particularly the Greek sound in the endings of the two words (j~4r30b seems to be singular 
rather than plural), and the circumstance that ovdovia, if not paArrnpcov, occurs in the classics 
as the name of an instrument, as may be seen in the passage Polyb. Fragm., 31, t. 4, and as 
may be concluded from the Italian designation of the bagpipe, zambogna or sampogna, which 
is probably derived from that source. On the other hand, the assumption that the instruments 
of the Greeks were in use among the Chaldzans early in the sixth century B. C., or even in the 
seventh and eighth, involves no difficulty whatever. It would seem strange, rather, if no traces 
of commercial intercourse with the Greeks at about the middle of the sixth century B. C. were 
found in Babylon, the primitive ‘city of merchants” (Ezek. xvii. 4, 12; ef. Josh. vii. 21), 
since the Assyrian kings Esar-haddon, Sargon, and Sennacherib were involved in either 
friendly or hostile relations with the Greeks of Asia Minor, as early as the eighth century B C. 
Further, “Javan” is mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions of Sargon among the nations 
who were tributary to Assyria; according to Strabo, xiii. 3, 2, a Greek, the brother of the 
poet Alceeus, served in the armies of Nebuchadnezzar as a mercenary, or, more probably, as the 
leader of a band of Greek mercenaries; the Ionian philosopher, Anaximander, displays cen- 
siderable knowledge of the Orient in his map of the world, which was prepared in the same 
period ; and finally, commercial relations qf considerable importance were maintained be- 
tween the lands of the Euphrates and the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, certainly in the eighth 
century B. C., and possibly, through Phcenician channels, as early as the days of Homer (see 
uotes 1 and 2). 

It appears, therefore, that no unanswerable objection against the origin of this book during 
the period of the captivity can be established on the ground of its peculiarities of language; 
nor do the remaining literary peculiarities, such as the method in which the prophet refers to 
himself and his personal relations, afford the slightest reason to doubt its composition by 
Daniel. ‘The honorable references to Daniel (chap. i. 17, 19; v. 11 et seq.; vi. 4; ix. 23; 
x. 11) are analogous to many expressions employed by the Apostle Paul concerning himself, 
e.g., 1 Cor. xv. 10; 2 Cor. xi. 5 et seq.; xii. 2 et seq.; and they are necessary, either to com- 
plete the historical representation, as in the case of the predicate ‘ greatly beloved,’ applied 
to him by the angel in chap. ix. 23; x. 11, or in the honorable mention of his name to Bel- 
shazzar by the queen, chap. v. 11, 12; or they belong to passages which aim to honor God, 
who had endowed his servant with miraculous wisdom (i. 17 et seq.; vi. 4). Consequently, 
they contain no trace of’Pelagian self-laudation which could militate against the opinion that 
the book which bears his name was composed by himself” (Keil, Hinl., p. 452 sq.).—Nor 
does the religiously moral deportment of the prophet, as it is described by himself in this 
book, afford a proof in any other direction against its composition in the period of the exile. 
His custom of observing three seasons of daily prayer, as mentioned in chap. vi. 11, his fre- 
quent fasts (chap. ix. 3; x. 3, 12), and the strict abstinence from profane food of himself and 
his youthful friends (chap. i. 8 et seq.), do not necessarily indicate a period subsequent to the 
exile, and even as late as that of the Asmoneans, as is abundantly shown by passages like 
Psa. ly. 18; Ezra viii. 21 et seq.; ix. 3 et seq.; Neh. i.4; ix. 1; Zech. vii. 8; viii. 19; Hos. 
ix. 8,4; Ezek. xxii, 26; xliv. 283; xxxiii. 25, etc. His dogmatic position no more requires an 
explanation based on the condition or experiences of God’s people after the exile, than such 
ascetic habits, or the exalted value, which, according to chap. ii. 18; ix. 3; x. 2 et seq., he 
attaches to prayer and intercession, oblige us to regard him as involved in the narrow-minded: 
legal and work-righteous conceptions of the later Judaism. His description of the Messial: 
and his kingdom—in contrast with the apocryphal literature of the period after the captivity,. 
from which Messianic ideas and hopes are almost entirely wanting—is intimately related ta 
the predictions of the older prophets, and especially of Isaiah (ef. Isa. ix. 4 et seq. with Dan 
vil, 13 sq.). The relation between the expected founding of Messiah’s kingdom and the gen 
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eral resurrection of the dead, which he indicates in chap. xii. 2 et seq., corresponds to the 
older prophetic descriptions in Isa. xxiv.; Ixvi. 22-24; Ezek. XXxvii., but finds no analogy in 
the later apocryphal literature, unless we except 2 Macc. vii. 9 et seq., which passage, however, 
is probably based on Dan, xii. as its model. Nor does the angelology of the book present 
any specific feature which points to a period later than the exile; much less does it indicate 
that its teachings result from the influence of the religious thought of Persia on Judaism. 
Rather, they are closely related, on the one hand, to the angelology of Ezekiel and Zechariah: 
(cf., ¢.g., Ezek. ix. 10; also i. 26, and Zech. i.—vi.), and, on the other, they are rooted in the 
much older views and experiences of the time before the exile; e.g., the idea of protecting 
spirits of single states is founded in Isa. xxiv. 21; that concerning princes of the angels 
(chap. x. 18, 20; xii. 1), doubtless in the familiar account in the book of Joshua respecting 
the ‘captain of the Lord’s host” (Josh. 14). Therefore, in this direction also, the literary 
character of the book reveals nothing that indicates an anti-Daniel or a pseudo-Daniel (cf. 
note 3), 


Note 1.—Delitzsch observes, p. 274, on the relationship of the Hebrew of Daniel to that of 
Ezekiel, that ‘‘the Hebrew of this book is closely related especially to that of Ezekiel, whose 
book may be, and doubtless is, included among the p7-5p in chap. ix. 2; and it is a surpris- 
ing accident that. it conforms somewhat to Habakkuk also, whom tradition associates with 
Daniel.” The following expressions are adduced in support of the former correspondence, by 


Hiivernick (NV. rit. Unterss., p. 97 et seq.) and Keil (Hinl., p. 446): the vocative DIN ja, chap. 
viii, 17; “Oi, brightness, xii. 8, cf. Ezek. viii. 2; 250, to render liable to penalty, i. 10, and 
an, debt, Ezek. xviii. 7; 302 for "PO, x. 21, cf. Ezek. xiii. 9; O°7R wd, x. 5, cf. Ezek. ix 
2, 3; 3205, royal food, i. 5, and 42, food, Ezek. xxv. 27; 320) polished, x. 6, cf. Ezek. i. 7, 
etc. With reference to the relation of the Aramaic of Daniel to that of Ezra, and to the 
Chaldee of the Targums of a later age, consult Hivernick and Keil, as above, and cf. supra, 
§ 1, note 3. It is the peculiar merit of Pusey to have established, in his profoundly learned 
commentary, the high antiquity of the Chaldaism of Daniel, in comparison with that of the 
Targums and the rabbins, by his examination of numerous individual forms, and especially 
of the many asserted Hebraisms of this book. 

_ Nore 2.—On the question whether the musical instruments of the Greeks may have been 
known to the Babylonians, and even to the Assyrians, consult Delitzsch, p. 274; Auberlen, 
p- 12 et seq. ; Kranichfeld, p. 48 et seq., and the passage cited by the two former from Joh. 
Brandis, Ueber den histor. Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der assyrischen Inschriften, 1856, p. 1 
et seq., where the observation is made, in relation to the commercial intercourse of the ancient 
Greeks, that *‘ the extended commerce of the Greek colonies would frequently lead their mer- 
chants to Assyrian countries, since they penetrated even to the inhospitable steppes on the 
Dnieper and the Don. Their most important enterprises were probably connected with the 
Assyrian provinces of Asia Minor, and above all with the countries on the coasts of Pontus 
and along the Mediterranean Sea, doubtless including Lydia also, where the Assyrian suprem- 
acy seems to have been maintained during more than five hundred years, and almost to the 
close of the eighth century B.C. These nations must also have met in Cyprus, where the 
Greeks traded at an early period, and where the Assyrians had firmly established themselves. 
We are obliged to be content with a supposition that Greeks came as far as Assyria proper, in 
the capacity of merchants; but Greek soldiers certainly accompanied EHsar-haddon, the first 
among the Assyrian rulers to form a corps of mercenaries (Abydenus in Euseb., Chron. Armen., 
ed. Aucher L, p. 53), on his marches through Asia,” etc. Compare also the interesting work 
by Brandis, Das Minz-, Mass- und Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien bis auf Alexander d. G'r., 1867. 
Respecting the Greeks as the musicians kar e€oynv in the world, see Auberlen, as above: 
‘‘ Attention may also be directed to the fact that the Greeks, as the patrons of art, occu- | 
pied a position in the ancient world similar to that conceded to the Italians in the modern: 
and how many are the musical terms which we Germans have adopted from the Italianst 
Poetry and music flourished at first precisely among the Greeks of Asia Minor, and prior to- 
the ninth century B. C., about the middle of which Homer lived there, according to the not: 
improbable statement of Herodotus (II. 53). Greek artists were employed by the Lydians,. 
among whom music was likewise cultivated, so that the Greeks adopted the Lydian key from: 
them. But Lydia was not merely dependent on Assyria to a greater or less extent, down ta 
the close of the eighth century, but afterward maintained intimate relations with Babylon,” etc. 
Concerning the Wadrnpiov or Pesanterin, compare, in addition, the remark of Kranichfeld: “ It 
may be observed, in relation to the objection that the WaArnpiv is mentioned only by late: 
writers among the Greeks, that the argwmentum ex silentio raised, on that ground, against the 
earlier existence of that instrument, is sufficiently met by the probable representation of a 
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adrnpeov on the monuments of Sennacherib, cf. Layard, Vineveh and Babylon, c. 20, p. 454, 
The persons who there welcome the Assyrian leaders with dances, songs, and plays, are pre- 
ceded by five musicians, three of whom carry harps with many strings, a fourth has a double 
flute, and the fifth is furnished with an instrument which Layard compares to the Santer of 
Egypt = yrn20p (Gesenius, Thes., p. 1116). It consists of a number of strings which. are 
stretched on a resonant frame, and corresponds to the description of the psalterium furnished 
by Augustine (on Psa, xxxii.).” - ’ . 

Nore 3.—With reference to the feasibility of reconciling the religious-ethical representations 
of this book with the hypothesis of its origin during the captivity, see Hengstenberg, p. 137 
et seq.; Hiivernick, Neue brit. Unterss., p. 82 et seq.; and Oehler in Tholuck’s Literarischer 
Anzeiger, 1843, Nos. 49 and 50, and particularly p. 888 et seq. The dependence of Daniel’s 
angelology on that of Zoroaster has been frequently asserted, since it was first stated by 
Gesenius, Bertholdt, Winer, and others; but Martin Haug, of Bombay, decidedly advocates 
the opinion, in his Zssays on the Sacred Languages Writings, and Religion of the Parsees (Bom- 
bay, 1862), that the religious development of Judaism was independent of that of Parseeism, 
without, on that account, attempting to deny to them a common source, as an explanation of 
their manifold analogies (compare Ausland, 1862, p. 937; 1865, p. 1079 et seq.). The simple 
circumstance that a scholar so thoroughly acquainted with the Zend religion and literature, 
should hold to this opinion, may serve as a warning to receive with caution such views of 
their relations as are above referred to. The opinion of Max Miiller, as expressed in his 
philosophical meditations on religion (Chips from a German Workshop, London, 1867), 
agrees fully with that of Haug; while H. Rénan (De ? Origine du Language, p. 230; Vie de 
Jésus, p. 15 s.) and Fr. Spiegel (Genesis und Avesta, in Ausland, 1868, No. 12 et seq.) assert a 
direct adoption from the religious writings of the ancient Persians of many theological and 
angelological conceptions by the later Judaism after the time of the Achemenide. Hilgen- 
feld also (Das Judenthum im persischen Zeitalter in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 
1866, No. 4, p. 398 et seq.) and Alex. Kohut, Ueber die jitdische Angelologie und Démonologie 
in ihrer Abhingigheit vom Parsismus (taken from the Zeitschrift der deutsch-morgenl. Gesellsch., 
Vol. IV., No. 8) Leipsic, 1866, advocate the same view. But the sober investigations of men 
of the most diverse tendencies agree in reaching substantially the same result, namely, proving 
that at most a few names of angels remain to a profounder and more unprejudiced criticism, 
as elements of the Jewish angelology which are really derived from Parseeism, and that even 
these names are not chiefly of Aryan, but of Shemitic and even genuinely Hebrew origin—as 
is especially true of those found in Daniel (Michael and Gabriel). Compare Reuss (Histoire 
de la théologie Chrétienne au Siécle apostolique, I., 92 et seq.), Dillmann (Jahrbb. fiir deutsche 
Theologie, 1858, p. 419 et seq.), Hiivernick (Vorll. tiber die Theologie des A. Ts., 2d ed., pub- 
lished by H. Schultz, p. 92.et seq. ; 118 et seq.) ; Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, I. 281, 291 et seq.); 
A. Kohler (Nachewilische Propheten, II. 28 et seq.); Haneberg (in Reusch, Theol. Literaturbl., 
1867, No. 8, p. 72). See the exegetical notes on chap. viii. 10, 15, and compare the instructive 
treatise of Erich Haupt, Ueber die Berithrungen des A. Ts. mit der Religion Zarathustra’s 
(Treptow on the Rhine, 1867), which argues positively against the adoption from Parseeism of 
any religious conceptions whatever in the canonical portions of the O. T. 


§ 8. AUTHENTICITY oF THE Book (Continued). 


d. Hzxamination of the internal evidences against its genuineness, based on HISTORICAL 
DIFFICULTIES. 


The charges raised against the book of Daniel, on the ground of asserted contradictions of 
the accounts of extra-biblical history respecting the Babylonian and Medo-Persian kingdoms, 
are either historico-social in their nature, or politico-historical. They relate either to the 
antiquities of those kingdoms, or to their chronological relations and changes of dynasties. 

1. The former class of difficulties, namely those affecting the social progress and customs of 
the times, lie within the domain of the history of civilization and morals. They arise from the 
deportment of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar toward the oneirocritical magicians on the one 
hand, and toward Daniel on the other (chaps. ii. and y.); further, from the colossal size and 
ugliness of the image which was to be worshipped, and from the cruelty of the punishment 
‘mposed on the friends of Daniel, because of their refusal to obey the decree which required 
such worship (chap. iii.); from the lycanthropy of Nebuchadnezzar, as not substantiated by 
extra-biblical historians (chap. iv.); from the alleged incredibility of the statement that king 
Darius issued a decree ordaining that divine honors should be paid exclusively to him; and 
from the assumed funnel-like shape of the lion’s den into which Daniel was thrown (chap. vi.). 
- All of these difficu'ties are merely such in appearance. An observer who understands the 
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spirit of the ancient as well as the modern Oriental despotism (of wiich the case of Theodore 
of Abyssinia, with his whims and fluctuating views, may serve as a late example), and espe 
cially who at the same time remembers the tendency of the Babylonian and Medo-Persian 
rulers to syncretistic arbitrariness and mingling of religions, will not deem it strange that 
Nebuchadnezzar should address to his magicians the unreasonable demand, not merely to 
interpret his dream, but even to recall its contents, which were forgotten by him, and that he 
should condemn them to death when they failed to satisfy his demands, while he rewarded 
Daniel, who accomplished the task, with the highest honors and emoluments. Such an obser- 
ver will not be surprised to find the king, in chap. iii., directing a monstrous idolatrous 
demonstration against the God of Daniel and his friends, and consigning the latter to so 
glorious a martyrdom; nor to behold, in chap. y., the striking contrast between the blas- 
phemous insults and excesses of Belshazzar at the first, and the favor afterward bestowed by 
him on Daniel; nor yet, in chap. vi., the similar change in the disposition of Darius as 
revealed in his conduct. That, by Divine retribution, the arbitrary and passionate temper of 
Nebuchadnezzar should develop into madness, and result in the infliction, during several 
years, of a mental disorder of the most terrible nature, is no more surprising than are any of 
the various cases of lycanthropy recorded in the annals of psychiatry, among which that of 
the Armenian king, Tiridates IIL, is the most familiar and historically important. Traces of 
this awful episode in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, although not found in other historians of 
ancient times, may yet be shown with sufficient clearness in the Babylonian Berosus and im 
Abydenus (see note 1). With regard to the less important details which have excited criti- 
cism, as being legendary or at least suspicious, it may be observed that the description of the. 
idol in the plain of Dura (chap. iii. 1 et seq.), which reached a height of sixty cubits, cor- 
responds substantially with the descriptions transmitted through other channels of uncouth 
colossal images, such as the coarse and excessively fanciful art of ancient Oriental heathendom 
was accustomed to erect to the honor of its gods. The non-appearance of Daniel and the 
other magians before Belshazzar (chap. v. 7) is sufficiently explained by the Oriental custom 
of removing the priests from office with every change of rulers. The decree of Darius, limit- 
ing the ascription of divine honors during an entire month to himself (chap. vi. 8 et seq.) 
agrees fully with the statements of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Plutarch, respecting the deify- 
ing of kings among the ancient Medes and Persians. And finally, the designation of the lion’s 
den by 353 or 833 (chap. vi. 8, 18) does not necessitate the view that it was ‘‘a funnel-shaped 
cavern or cistern,” since the term in question is applied in the Syriac, not merely to dungeons, 
but also especially to the dens or cages of wild beasts (cf. the exegetical remarks on the 
several passages cited in this connection). 

2. The following difficulties and alleged contradictions or anachronisms belong to the 
domain of political history and chronology : 

(1.) According to the statement in chap. i. 1, that ‘In the third year of Jehoiakim came 
(82) Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, unto Jerusalem and besieged it,” our book seems to 
place the first siege and capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar as early as the third year of 
Jehoiakim. This contradicts Jer. xxv. 1, 9 (cf. xlvi. 2; xxxvi. 9), where the arrival of 
_ Nebuchadnezzar before Jerusalem appears to be placed in the fourth or even the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim’s reign ; and it also conflicts with Dan. ii. 1, where the second year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar is given as the time in which Daniel interpreted the monarch’s dream, and thus 
attained to great distinction, whereas the conquest of Judea and the transportation of Daniel 
and his friends, together with other prisoners, to Babylon, and the instruction of the Hebrew 
youth (according to chap. i. 5, 18) during three years in the wisdom of the Chaldeans, all 
transpired several years before. The only adequate solution of this two-fold difficulty is 
found in the hypothesis, that Dan. i. 1 does not relate the arrival of Nebuchadnezzar before 
Jerusalem, but merely his departure for that. place, or the beginning of his march (x7 as in 
Jon. i. 8; cf. Gen. xiv. 5; xlv. 7; Dan. xi. 18, 17, 28); and also that the designation of 
Nebuchadnezzar as king, in chap. i. 1, 3, 5, is to be regarded as proleptical, his position at : 
that time being that of a military leader and representative of his father Nabopolassar, while 
his accession to the throne was delayed about two years later. From this hypothesis result- 
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an interval of more than three years betweem the removal of Daniel to Babylon, and his 
elevation to the headship of the magian caste (see note 2). 

(2.) According to chap. v., Belshazzar seems to be the successor, or, at least, one of the 
successors, of his father Nebuchadnezzar on the throne of Babylon, while ver. 30 represents 
him as the last ruler before the introduction of the Medo-Persian dynasty. The extra-biblica] 
authorities, however, mention four kings of his family who succeeded Nebuchadnezzar (Evil- 
merodach, Neriglissar, Laborasoarchad, and Nabonidus), none of whom bears the name of 
Belshazzar. Of the two methods possible for the solution of this difficulty, the one identifies 
Belshazzar with Evil-merodach, and the other with Nabonidus. The former is the more 
probable one, because the relation of chap. vi. 1, to v. 30 by no means requires that the sub- 
jection of Babylon to the Medo-Persians should have immediately followed on the death of 
Belshazzar ; and further, because Nebuchadnezzar is mentioned as the father of Belshazzar in 
chap. vii., while the profane sources call Evil-merodach a son of Nebuchadnezzar, but not 
Nabonidus, the last Chaldean king (see note 3). Moreover, the two years of the reign of 
Evil-merodach, mentioned in Jer. lii. 81, may be easily reconciled with the statement in Dan. 
viii. 1, that a vision was seen by Daniel “in the third year of Belshazzar;” for it might be 
said that Belshazzar-Evil-merodach reigned two years even if he lived until about the middle 
of his ‘‘third year.” * 

(8.) It is said that chap. vi. 1 implies that the monarch who overthrew the Chaldean 
dynasty, and established the Medo-Persian rule in Babylon, was not Cyrus, but * Darius the 
Mede.” But since, according to chap. vi. 29 (cf. i. 21), the author had knowledge of Cyrus 
as the successor of this Darius, there can be no doubt that by the latter name he designates 
the Cyaxeres II. of Xenophon, who was the son of Astyages and uncle of Cyrus, and conse- 
quently the sovereign whose reign, according to Aischylus, Xenophon, Abydenus, and Jose. 
phus, intervened between the last Median king Astyages and the founding of the Persian 
Acheemenidean dynasty by Cyrus. It follows, that the narrative of Herodotus, which relates 
that Cyrus defeated his Median grandfather Astyages near Pasargarde, and became his imme- 
diate successor, has its source in an inexact or incomplete tradition, from whence the father of 
history derived his facts in relation to the Persian as well as the Babylonian kingdom (see 
note 4). 


* 


Nore 1.—With reference to the mention of diseases and the actual occurrence of lycan- 
thropy, compare generally Bartholinus, De morbis biblicis, c. 13; Rich. Mead, Medica sacra, 
c. 7; J. D. Miiller, Diss. de Nebuchadnezaris perauopdoce: ad Dan., c. iv., Lips., 1747; Freind, 
Historia medic., p. 380 (where the important testimony of Oribasius, physician to the emperor 
Julian, is given, showing the occurrence of this disease in his time); Forestus, Observationes 


* [A better solution of the difficulty is proposed by Rawlinson (Herodotus, i, 424, Am. ed.), as being suggested by the 
recently discovered inscriptions on the Babylonian monuments. ‘* According to Berosus, Nabonadius was not in Babylon, 
but at Borsippa, at the time when Babylon was taken, having fied to that comparatively nnimportant city when his army 
was defeated in the field (apud Joseph., Contra Apion, i, 21). He seems, however, to have left in Babylon a representa- 
tive in the person of his son, whom a few years previously he had associated with himin the government. This prince, 
whose name is read as Bil-shar-uzur, and who may be identified as the Belshazzar of Daniel, appears to have taken the 
command in the city when Nabonadius threw himself for some unexplained reason into Borsippa, which was undoubtedly 
a strong fortress, and was also one of the chief seats of Chaldzean learning, but which assuredly could not compare, either 
for magnificence or for strength, with Babylon, and Belshazzar, who was probably a mere youth, left to enjoy the supreme 
power without check or control, neglected the duty of watching the enemy, and gave himself up to enjoyment.” ‘Two 
difficulties standin the way of this identification, which (if accepted) solve one of the most intricate problems of ancient 
history. The first is the relationship in which the Belshazzar of Scripture stands to Nebuchadnezzar, which is thronghout 
represented as that of son (verses 2, 11, 13, 18, etc.); the second is the accession immediately of ‘Darius the Mede.’ With 
respect to the first of these, it may be remarked that although Nabonadius was not a descendant, or indeed any relative of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar may have been, and very probably was, Nabu-nahit, on seizing the supreme power, would 
naturally seek to strengthen his position by marriage with a daughter of the great king, whose son, son-in-law, and grand- 
son had successively held the throne. He may have taken to wife Neriglissar’s widow, or he may have married some other 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. Belshazzar may thus have been grandson of Nebuchadnezzar on the mother’s side. It is 
some confirmation of these probabilities or possibilities to find that the name of Nebuchadnezzar was used aa a family 
name by Nabu-nahit, He must certainly have had a son to whom he gave that appellation, or it would not have been 
assumed by two pretendevs in succession, who sought to personate the legitimate heir to the Babylonian throne,” The 
second objection, respect\ug the immediate succession of ‘‘ Darius the Mede,” is elsewhere considered, and applies not par- 
ticnlarly to this identification.] 
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medic. X.15; Welcker, Aligem. Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, vol. IX., No. 1; Trusen, Sitten 
Gebrauche, und Krankheiten der alten Hebrier, 1853; Reil, Rhapsodien iiber die Anwendung 
der psychischen Kurmethode auf Geisteszerritttungen, pp. 296, 336 et seq. The last work con- 
tains many interesting examples of insanity, in which the patients believed themselves trans- 
formed into dogs, wolves, bears, cats, etc., and were able to imitate the calls of those animals 
with surprising exactness. Important historical examples of this character are: Lycaon 
(Pausan., VIIL 2; Ovid, Metam., I. 216); king Tiridates IM. of Armenia, the persecutor of 
Gregory the illuminator about A. D. 300 (Moses of Chorene, Hist. Armeniaca, 1. IIL, ed. 
Whiston, p. 256 et seq. ; M. Samueljan, Bekehrung Armeniens durch Gregor. I lluminator, nach 
national-historischen Quellen bearb., Vienna, 1844; S.C. Malan, The Life and Times of 8. Greg- 
ory the Illuminator, the Founder and Patron Saint of the Armenian Church, Translated from the 
Armenian, London, 1868 ;—cf. the Basle Missions-Magazin, 1832, p. 580); Latronianus, a per- 
secutor of Christians in the time of Diocletian, who was temporarily bestialized because of his 
cruelty (see the acts of the martyrs, s. vv., Epictetus and Astion, in the Acta Sanct., Jul., T. Il. 
p. 5388); Simon of Tournay, an Aristotelian philosopher in Paris about A.D. 1200 (who is 
said to have received a roaring voice like a beast, in punishment of a blasphemy publicly 
uttered against Christ, Moses, and Mohammed; see Schrickh, Kirchengesch., vol. XXVI., p. 
380) ; Simon Brown, an English dissenting minister, 1733 (who, while in a melancholy state 
of mind, believed himself, during a considerable period, to be changed into a beast, although 
in other respects he was rational and in the possession of his faculties; see Stiudlin and 
Tzschirner, Archiv, etc., vol. IIL., p. 562 et seq.); a prince of Condé, who at times believed 
himself transformed into a dog (Schubert, Symbolik des Traums, 3d ed., p. 166); an English 
boy at Norwich, about A. D, 1603, whose disease assumed the form of lycanthropy (Reitz, 
Historie der Wiedergeborenen, II. 56 et seq.). Compare also the fabulous accounts of were- 
wolves, 7.¢., persons who rage with wolfish cruelty and rapacity against their fellow men, in 
Gorres, Die Christl. Mystik, vol. IV. 2, p. 472 et seq.; also Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur- 
vélker, vol. IL, p. 180, concerning the belief of the African nations in the disease marajilnas, 
i.e, lycanthropy. Among the profane testimonies to the lycanthropy of Nebuchadnezzar, 
that of the inscriptions on the Babylonian monuments (which, so far as they date back to that 
king, indicate the interruption of his great building enterprises during a considerable period ; 
see Rawlinson, Bampton Lectures, V., p. 166 and p. 440, n. 29), is not sufficiently positive and 
clear. The statement of Berosus (in Josephus, Contra Apion. I. 20): NuBovyodovdcopos pev ody 
peta TO Gp€acSac Tov mpoeipnuevov Teixous, euTEToY Els Aappwotiay, petnAAd~aTo Tdv Blo», 
BeBaoiievkas ern tecoepdkorra tpia, is likewise very indefinite, and leaves room for the opinion 
that it refers to a disease not at all unusual in its character, which immediately preceded the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar (although the mention of the appeoria which preceded his death can 
hardly be accidental and without significance with Berosus, whose narrative in other cases is 
always as concise as possible. Cf. Kranichfeld on the passage, p. 204 et seq.). The Chaldzan 
tradition concerning the wonderful close of Nebuchadnezzar’s life, as reported by Abydenus 
(in Euseb., Prepar. Hvang., 1X. 41; ef. Chron. Armen., I., p. 59), contains, on the other hand, 
a positive although frequently clouded and distorted testimony to that fact. It states that 
Nebuchadnezzar, after concluding his wars of conquest, ‘‘ ascended to the summit of his royal 
palace, where he was seized by one of the gods” (as, avaBds emi ra Bacwdyia, Katacxndein Seo 
érew 64). ‘* With a loud voice he said, ‘I, Nebuchadnezzar, foretell your misfortune, which 
neither Bel, my ancestor, nor the queen Beltis, can prevail on the fates to avert! The Persian 
mule shall come, being in league with your own gods, and shall bring you into bondage; the 
Mede, the pride of the Assyrians, shall be his helper! Would that a whirlpool or a flood 
(xapu3stv twa 7) Sddacoav) might sweep him previously away and utterly destroy him! Or 
that, at any rate, he might be driven by other ways through the desert, where there are neither 
cities nor human paths, but where only wild beasts and birds roam about—that he might 
wander in solitude among rocks and precipices!} And-would that I had met a better end 
before this knowledge was imparted to me!’ After this prophecy he immediately became 
invisible” ((O pev Seorious tapaypjua npaviocro). We have here, clearly, a specifically Chal- 
dean version of the same tradition, whose original form appears in Dan. iv. The prophecy 
respecting the impending overthrow of the Chaldean kingdom appears to have been taken 
from the mouth of the Hebrew prophet, and ascribed to the great king himself, as being sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the gods (as a 93071, cf. Jer. xxix. 26; 2 Kings ix. 11). The banish- 


ment of the king while controlled by a bestializing mania is represented as a mysterious dis- 
appearance ; and the popular tradition seeks to escape the typical allusion to the humiliation 
and punishment of the proud Chaldean kingdom, which is conveyed in that insanity—in that 
disgraceful, though temporary, degradation of its ruler, by invoking the fate which actually 
came upon Nebuchadnezzar, on the head of the Medo-Persian, the hated national foe. The 
popular wit of the ancient Orientals, which delighted to ridicule Cyrus as the Ilépons nytovos 
(cf. Herodotus I. 55, 91), may have been not altogether without influence in bringing about 
this pecnliar perversion, or rather reversal, of the original prophecy, as is suggested by a com- 
parison of Abydenus, as quoted above, with Dan. v. 21 (72, ‘‘a wild ass”). Compare 
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Hengstenb., p. 107 et seq.; Havernick, Neue brit. Unterss., p.52 et seq. ; Kranichfeld, pp. 203- 
209; Pusey, p. 294 et seq. ; . , é 
Nore 2.—The most simple solution of the historical difficulty in chap. i. 1, and that whick 
nas the greatest exegetical support, has been indicated above. It may be found in Perizonius, 
Ovigines Aigyptiace et Babylonice, IL, p. 430, and.more recently in Hengstenberg, p. 54 et 
seq. ; Delitzsch, p. 275; Keil, Hinl., § 183, p. 440; and substantially, in Kranichfeld, p. 16 et 
seq. (but cf. infra, No. 2). It regards the verb yz as not designating the arrival of Ni ebuchad- 
aezzar before Jerusalem, but as merely indicating his departure from Babylon (for the feasi- 
vility of this interpretation cf. the proof-texts cited above, to which may be added Num. 
xxxil. 6; Isa. vii. 24; xxii. 15, and many others; see Gesenius and Dietrich under x42, No. 
3). Further incidents in the campaign, whose beginning is thus indicated are: the victory of 
Nebuchadnezzar over Pharaoh-Necho near Carchemish, or Circesium, on the Euphrates (an event 
which, according to Jer. xlvi. 2, transpired in the course of the fourth year of Jehoiakim) ; the 
pursuit of the defeated Egyptians by the Chaldeans in a southerly direction (Jer. xlvi. 5 et seq.) ; 
the arrival of the victor before Jerusalem, and the taking of the city, which followed soon after- 
wards (2 Kings xxiv. 1 et seq. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6 et seq.), and probably near the close of the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, with which was connected the first deportation of captive Jews, and of a por- 
tion of the vessels of the temple, to Babylon. In the following year, and some time after the 
departure of the Chaldeans, the fast was proclaimed, of which Jeremiah remarks (xxxvi. 9) 
that it was observed in the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim. It may therefore, in 
analogy with Zech. viii. 19, be regarded as an anniversary of mourning, commemorative of 
the fall of the city in the preceding year, instead of being considered a prophylactic, peniten- 
tial fast, designed to secure deliverance from the impending danger of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
arrival, and thus as similar to those described in Joel i. 14; 2 Chron. xx. 3, 4, etc. (as Hitzig, 
Schmeidler, and others, hold). This simple and natural combination of eventsis contradicted 
by no statement whatever, in relation to the history of Jehoiakim and his time, whether found 
in this or any other prophetical or historical book. The passages Dan i. 2 and 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 6 (Heb. text) do not actually state that Jehoiakim was carried to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar after his capture of Judea; but if this were the case, their statements would by no 
means conflict with the account in 2 Kings xxiv. 1, according to which Jehoiakim became 
the tributary of Nebuchadnezzar during three years after his first subjugation, ana afterwards 
revolted from him anew. Neither the brief sketch in Chronicles, nor the subject of Daniel, 
which is not specially concerned with the fortunes of that king, would require the mention of 
the return of Jehoiakim to his capital soon after his transportation (see on chap. i. 2); and in 
view of his undecided character, his revolt, after three years of vassalage, may be readily 
accepted, despite the fact that he had felt the proud Chaldzan’s power but a few years before. 
Nor will it be surprising that 2 Kings xxiv. 11 et seq. relates another taking of Jerusalem and 
deportation of many Jews so soon after the first as the reign of king Jehoiachin or Jeconiah, if we 
regard this second deportation (6-7 years later than the first; cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 36, with xxiy. 8) 
as the punishment which Nebuchadnezzar was compelled to inflict on the Jews, because of Jehoi- 
akim’s revolt, but which was not executed until some time after it was decided on, and thus 
affected the son and successor, before he had attained his majority, instead of crushing the father 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8-10). Finally, the designation of Nebuchadnezzar as king while engaged in 
his campaign against Necho and the allied Jehoiakim (Dan. i. 1),—while the successful inter- 
pretation of the dream by Daniel, which transpired, according to chap. ii. 1, in the second 
year of that monarch’s reign—must date at least three years later, involves no contradiction 
whatever, if we regard the title in the first instance as proleptical. There would be no impro- 
. priety in applying it to him as joint ruler with his father and leader of his armies, even 
during the life of Nabopolassar, — especially if we remember that Berosus (in Josephus, 
contra Apion., I. 19) makes Nebuchadnezzar to achieve his great victories over the ‘‘satraps”” 
of Egypt, Coele-Syria, and Pheenicia,-before the death of the aged Nabopolassar, and to has- 
ten to Babylon to assume the sole government, only after receiving the tidings of his father’s. 
death (B. ©. 605 or 604, and soon after the first capture of Jerusalem). Jer. xxv. 1, also, in. 
harmony with Dan. i. 1, when correctly understood, represents the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
as the first of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, inasmuch as he regards the leader of the Chaldeans as. 
the king of Babylon after his victory over Necho, whether he might be for the time the com- 
mander-in-chief and co-regent, and also the prospective successor to the throne, or not. But. 
a comparison of Jer. lii. 31 with 2 Kings xxv. 27 shows clearly that this prophet was by no 
means unacquainted with the correct chronology of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign (beginning with 
the death of Nabopolassar). This method of reconciling Dan. i. 1, with all the remaining 
data affecting the chronology, is so satisfactory in all respects, that we are led to reject every 
other combination as decidedly as we do the course of the negative criticism which finds the 
atatements of this book in general to conflict with history, and which, therefore, despairs 
especially of being able to reconcile the passage chap. i. 1 with the statements in Jeremiah, 
Kings, and Chronicles (Bertholdt, Kirmss, Bleek, De Wette, Hitzig, etc.). Among the methods 
of arrangement which differ from ours we reckon: 
(1.) The account of Josephus (Ant., X. 6, 1), which, in view of 2 Kings xxiv. 1 et seq 
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admits indeed that Nebuchadnezzar possessed all the territory west of the Euphrates after his 
victory over Necho, but fixes the conquest of Judeea fully three or four years later (in the 8th 
year of Jehoiakim) ; a perversion of history that resulted probably from a misunderstanding 
of Jer. xxii. 18, 19, and against which Keil and Thenius (on 2 Kings in many places), Hitzig, 
Graf, Hasse (De prima Nebuchadnezaris adv. Hierosol. expeditione, Bonne, 1856), and others 
have justly declared themselves. 

(2.) The view of Kranichfeld, who does not date the capture of Jerusalem three or four 
years after Nebuchadnezzar’s victory near Carchemish, but still one year later, or “ not earlier 
than the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim,” because that author believes himself 
compelled to regard the fast mentioned in Jer. xxxvi. 9, as having preceded the fall of the 
city ; a hypothesis which is opposed by the fact that it fixes the transportation of Daniel and 
other Jewish youths to Babylon, and the beginning of their three years’ course of instruction 
in the wisdom of the Chaldeans, before the capture of Jerusalem—thus involving an inherent 
improbability, and conflicting directly with Dan. i. 2 et seq. (cf. the exegetical remarks on 
that place). 

(8.) The assumption of Kleinert (in the Dorpater theolog. Beitrigen, II. 128 et seq.) ; Hoff- 
mann (Die 70 Jahre des Jeremia und die 70 Jahrwochen Daniels, Nuremberg, 1836, p. 16 et seq. ; 
Weissagung und Erfiillung, I. 297 et seq.), Hivernick (Neue krit. Unterss., p. 62 et seq.), Oehler 
(in Tholuck’s Literar. Anzeiger, 1849, p. 895 et seq.), and Ziindel (p. 20 et seq.), that Jerusalem 
was taken by Nebuchadnezzar a year before the battle of Carchemish. What Keil has 
remarked (Hinl., § 133, p. 440) will suffice to refute this view: ‘‘ This combination is unten- 
able, because it cannot be reconciled with Jer. xxv. In that passage the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim is mentioned, beyond the possibility of being mistaken, as marking an epoch for 
the theocracy and for all the nations of Western Asia, in which the Lord would bring 
Nebuchadnezzar and all the tribes of the north against Jerusalem, that the land of Judea 
might become a wilderness and its inhabitants, together with all neighboring nations, be sub- 
jected to Babylon during seventy years (chap. xxv. 9-11). So emphatic a prophecy in the 
mouth of Jeremiah would be utterly incomprehensible, if Jerusalem had been taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar and Jehoiakim been made tributary a year previously, while in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, which the prophet so strongly emphasizes (xxv. 3 et seq.), nothing of 
moment had transpired, and even later in the reign of Jehoiakim nothing had occurred 
beyond his revolt from the Chaldeans some years afterward, by which he became involved in 
hostilities with bands of Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites (2 Kings xxiv. 2). 
But this view becomes wholly untenable from the consideration that, at a time when the 
Egyptian king, who had advanced towards Carchemish at the beginning of Jehoiakim’s 
reign, was doubtless in possession of that fortress, Nebuchadnezzar could not possibly pass by 
this hostile force and proceed to Judea, while exposing Babylonia to so powerful a foe. But 
had this been possible, and, incredible as it is, had it actually occurred, it is certain that 
Pharaoh-Necho would not have permitted him quietly to operate in the rear of his army and 
overcome Jehoiakim his vassal; nor would Nebuchadnezzar, after conquering Jerusalem, have 
returned to capture Carchemish and defeat his principal enemy, instead of proceeding to 
Egypt, and making an easy conquest of the country, which was deprived of its defenders. 
But aside from this, the method under consideration is irreconcilable with the extracts from 
Berosus furnished by Josephus (Ant. X. 11, 1; contra Ap., I.19).” Views exactly similar are 
expressed by Hitzig, p. 3, and Kranichfeld, p. 17 et seq. 

Nore 3.—Is the Belshazzar of chap. v. the same as Evil-merodach, the son and immediate 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar, or is he identical with Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king 
prior to the Persian invasion? The latter alternative, which is advocated by Jerome (Comm. 
in Dan., Y. 1) and more recently by Hengstenberg, Hiivernick (in his Commentary), Auberlen, 
Keil, and in substance also by Pusey (with the distinction, however, that he considers 
Belshazzar as the son and co-regent of Nabonidus), is supported (1) by the fact that accord- 
ing to Herodotus, I. 191, and Xenophon, Cyrop., VII. 5, 15 et seq., Babylon was taken by the 
Persians while a luxurious banquet was in progress, and (2) by the circumstance that Herodo- 
tus, I. 188, calls Labynetus (=Nabonidus) a son of Nebuchadnezzar, with which the introduc- 
tion of the queen-mother in chap. y. 10 (possibly the Nitocris of Herodotus, or the Amuheer 
of Alexander Polyhistor), and the express mention of Nebuchadnezzar as the father of Bel- 
shazzar in chap. v. 11, would seem to correspond. But the following considerations militate 
against this view, and favor the alternative which identifies Belshazzar with Evil-merodach: 
(1) Both the Babylonian historians, Berosus (in Josephus, Ant., X. 11, 1, and contra Apion., 
I. 20) and Abydenus (in Euseb., Prepar. Hv., 1X. 41, and Chron. Arm., p. 28, ed. Mai) agree, 
in contrast with Herodotus, in representing Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king, as a usurper 
and throne-robber of non-royal descent, who conspired with a number of others to deprive 
Laborasoarchad, the youthful grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, of his throne and life, and who 
afterward fell into the hands of the Persians, not at the taking of Babylon by Cyrus during a 
~ royal banquet, but some time after the capture of his capital. They relate that, having been 

defeated in the open field, he threw himself into the fortress of Borsippa, where he capitulated 
to Cyrus after the fall of Babylon, by whom he was exiled to Carmania (or, as Abvdenus 
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states, he was made governor of that province). That these traditions of Berosus and. Aby- 
denus by no means owe their origin to a boastful tendency, representing the Chaldean national] 
interests in a one-sided manner, but as certainly comprehend a part of the truth, as do the 
accounts of Herodotus.and Xenophon, has been shown by Kranichfeld, as cited above, in the 
clearest and profoundest manner.* The identity of Daniel’s Belshazzar with Evil-merodach 
is confirmed (2) by the repeated mention of Nebuchadnezzar as his father (ax, chap. v. 11, 18, 
18, 22), which could, in every case, be applied to a more distant relationship, e. g., grandfather 
and grandson, only by a forced interpretation; + and further (8) by the circumstance that, 
according to Berosus (Josephus, as above), Bvil-merodach also died a violent death, having 
been murdered by his brother-in-law Neriglissar (cf. Dan. v. 80). No arguments against this 
identification can be drawn (a) from the relation of Dan. v. 30 to vi. 1—since these passages 
are not necessarily connected (see exeget. remarks); nor (6) from Dan. viii. 1, where a ‘ third 
year of Belshazzar is mentioned, while Berosus and the Ptolemaic canon limit the reign of 
Evil-merodach to two years—since these latter authorities may have slightly postdated the 
years of that reign, ¢.¢., may have included the first year, as being incomplete, in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and in fact the canon of Syncellus appears to assign three years to the reign 
of Evil-merodach ; nor (¢) from the prophetic descriptions in Isa. xxi. 5, and Jer. li. 39, which 
predict that Babylon should fall in its dissipation, but by no means assert that it should meet 
this fate while a banquet or carousal was in progress; nor finally (d) from Jer. lii. 31, and 2 
Kings xxv. 27, where the immediate successor of Nebuchadnezzar is called Evil-merodach, as in 
profane authorities ;—for the anomalous name in Dan. v. may be readily explained on the ground 
of the very general custom of Oriental sovereigns to bear several names (cf M. v. Niebuhr 
Gesch. Assurs und Babels, p. 20 et seq., where reference is made to Sargon=Shalmaneser, { 
Asshurdanipal=Kineladan, and many others), and nothing is more probable than that Evil- 
merodach bore, in addition to his proper name, a title containing the name of the god Bel, 
which title was similar to the appellative that Daniel himself, according to chap. 1. 5, was 
compelled to assume. And it is probable that the prophet designedly avoided the real name 
of the king, when writing of Evil-merodach, on account of that homonymy (see on chap. v. 1 
and 12). Beyond this, the fact that the name Belshazzar occurs as belonging to Chaldzan 
kings is substantially established by the notice deciphered on the cylinders of Mugheir by 
Oppert and Rawlinson, which refers to a ‘‘ Belsarussur, son of Nabomit or Nabumtuk”’ (see 
Zeitschrift der deutsch morgenl. Gesellsch., viii. 598; Atheneum, 1854, p. 341); although the 
identity of this Belsarussur with the Belshazzar of Daniel, which is asserted by Rawlinson and 
Pusey (Daniel the Prophet, p. 402), appears to be highly improbable, since this son of Naloni- 
dus cannot be shown to have been either of royal rank nor descended from Nebuchadnezzar. 
This method, which identifies Belshazzar with Evil-merodach, is supported by Marsham 
(Canon chron., p. 596 et seq.), Hofmann (Die 70 Jahre des Jeremia, etc., p. 44 et seq.), Hiiver- 
nick (Mewe krit. Unterss., p. 71 et seq.), Oechler (in Tholuck’s Anzeiger, as above, p. 398). 
Hupfeld (Hvercitat. Herodot., spec. II., Rintel, 1843, p. 46), Schulze (Cyrus der Grosse, in the 
Stud. u. Krit., 1858, No. 8), M. v. Niebuhr (Geschichte Assurs und Babels, Berlin, 1857), 
Rockerath (Bibl. Chronologie, Munster, 1865, p. 123), Ziindel (Arit. Unterss., p. 29 et seq.), 
Kranichfeld (p. 24 et seq.), Filler (Der Prophet Daniel, p. 12), A. Scheuchzer (Assyrische 
Forschungen, in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrsschrift, etc., Vol. IV., No. 1), Kliefoth (p. 146 et 
seq.), and others. § 





*® See especially p. 35 et seq.: ‘The remarkable incident of the mysterious writing (chap. v. 5 et seq.), which raised 
Daniel to be the third ruler over the kingdom, and which of itseif would have aroused attention and excited remark, the 
interpretation which connected two events as contemporary, and the fact that some of the events foretold in the mysterious 
writing actually came to pass the same night—all these taken together might, in the course of time, give rise, even aniong 
the natives, to the legend that the remaining facts contained in the writing and its interpretation transpired in that night ag 
well; and this might occur still more easily among foreigners, in view of the clonded form which the tradition would naturally 
assume among them, as, é.g., in the case of the Persians. Whether the recollection of the writing and interpretation were 
preserved or not would probably not modify the legend. In this way the Persian and Median tradition might easily con- 
ceive of the natural son of Nebuchadnezzar, who was murdered in that night, as being also the last Chaldean king, and 
could therefore designate him by the name AaBvvyros, which is found to correspond with the name of the last king in Berosus 
—NaB6vrysos. In addition to the name which Herodotus gives to the king in question in agreement with Berosus, such a 
confusion of two distinct facts by the tradition is confirmed by the circumstance that these authors, in contrast with Keno- 
phon, speak of a battle which preceded the taking of Babylon, and further, that Herodotus does not allude to the presence 
of Nabonidus, nor to his death, on the occasion of the fall of the city—thus agreeing with Berosus, who relates that that kin: 
had retreated towards Borsippa. Thus the facts in relation to the fall of the Chaldean dynasty, as they are preserved in 
Berosus, were thrown together and commingled with the statements of Daniel, concerning the wonderful writing (in which 
the end of the king and of his empire were co-ordinated) ; and this cloudy tradition is before us in the accounts of Herodo- 
tus and Xenophon, while the correct account, as it is given in Dan. v., forms the transition from the sketch in Berosa, 
to the form which it assumed in Herodotus and Xenophon.” 

+ [Yet this usage of =& for forefather is a very common one, as any Hebrew Lexicon will show.} 

} [The cuneiform inscriptions show that Sargon was Shalmaneser’s son and successor. ] 

§ [It is beset, however, with many insuperable difficulties, the chief of which are cited and but imperfectiy met in the 
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Together with the hypothesis of Pusey, already referred to, we are compelled to reject that 
indicated by Hofmann (Die 70 Jahre, etc., p. 44) and adopted by Delitzsch (p. 278) and by 
Ebrard (Die Offend. Joh., p. 55), which identifies Belshazzar with Laborasoarchad, the nephew 
of Evil-merodach and son of Neriglissar (and by descent from him, or rather from his consort, 
the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar). This view becomes untenable, because it is opposed by the 
expression, “‘ Nebuchadnezzar, thy father” (9138), in chap. v. 11, by the brief reign of the 


child Laborasoarchad, extending, according to Berosus, only over nine months (cf. with this 
Dan. viii. 1), and finally, by the impossibility of substituting Nebo-Shadrach for Laborasoar- 
chad, and Bel-Shadrach for that; for, according to Isa. xlvi. 1, Bel and Nebo are not the 
same, but different divinities. x 

Nors 4.—The identity of Darius the Mede (chap. vi. 1) with the Cyaxares of Xenophon, the 
son of Astyages and father-in-law of Cyrus, as well as his co-regent for a time, may be still 
more positively established than that of Belshazzar (chap. v. 1) with Evil-merodach. Even 
the critical opponents of this book generally acknowledge the reign of such a Cyaxares, as 
intervening between the Median Astyages and the Persian Cyrus, and thereby recognize the 
truth of Xenophon’s account, despite its being found in the Cyropedia—a work which so 
largely bears the character of a romance (Bertholdt, Gesenius, Von Lengerke, and even Hitzig ; 
also Holtzmann, in the Deutsch-morgenl. Zeitschr., VIL. 8, 547, etc.). The existence of this 
second Cyaxares, as the immediate predecessor of Cyrus, is attested, not merely by numerous 
statements in the Cyropedia (I. 4, 7; 5, 2, 5; IIL 38, 20; VII. 5, 19; 7, 1), but also by 
4A&schylus in his I-poar, v. 762-65: Mndos yap jv 6 mparos yyenov otpatov (Astyages), “AAAos 
& exeivov mais (Cyaxares) 158’ €pyov #uuge . we es Tputos 8am adrov Kipos, evdaipwv avnp, etc., and 
by Abydenus, in Euseb., Prep. Hvang., EX. 14, where the prophecy of Nebuchadnezzar concern- 
ing the fall of Babylon as quoted above (Note 1), declares with reference to Cyrus, that “ the 
Mede, the pride of the Assyrians, should be his helper ” (06 87 cuvaurios éorat Mydns, ro Aocoupiov 
atvynuwa)y, and in addition, by Josephus (Ant., X. 11, 4), who states that the Greeks gave ‘“‘ another 
name” to the son of Astyages—the Darius of Daniel—which was doubtless Kva€apns, as trans- 
mitted by Xenophon. Nor can the circumstance that Herodotus does not mention this Cyaxares, 
and makes Cyrus the immediate successor of his grandfather Astyages, reflect doubt on the exist- 
ence of this intervening king, since the remark of Gesenius (Thesaur., p. 350) holds good of 
Herodotus as a writer of the earlier Assyrio-Babylonian and Medo-Persian history: ‘ Solere 
Herodotum pretermissis mediocribus hominibus ex longa rerum serie nonnisi unum alterumve 
memnorare reliquis eminentiorem, ut aliunde constat et ipsa Babyloniw historia docet, ex qua 
unius Nitocris regine mentionem injicit, reliquos reges usque ad Labynetum, ne Nebuchadnezare 
quidem excepto, silentio transit.” The only real difficulty connected with the identification of 
the Median king in chap. vi. and the Cyaxares of the Cyropedia consists in the name Darius 
GID given to the former. It is to be observed, however, in relation to this circumstance : 


(1.) In general, the bearing of two names is no more remarkable among the Ancient Median 
and Persian kings, than among the Assyrio-Babylonian; for the two-fold language and litera- 
ture which all these nations employed promoted the use of various names to designate one 
and the same person, as did also the custom of connecting honorable appellatives with the 
proper names of kings and other eminent persons; cf. note 3. 

(2.) The names 01777 = old Persic Darjawus, and Kva§dpns = the Pers. or Med. Uvaksha- 


tara, appear to be related in one sense, inasmuch as the former seems to be synonymous with 
“‘holder, or governor” (ép&ens, sceptrum tenens), and the latter with “direct,” or ‘actual 
ruler,” and the one to be of Persian origin, the other of Median (Delitzsch, p. 278). 

(3.) Both names, and especially the latter, appear to have been stereotyped royal honorary 
titles, and, accordingly, to have been conferred on various persons ; for k 

(a.) Cyaxares I., the father of Astyages and ally of Nabopolassar and conqueror of Nineveh 
(639-604), bore this name. k : : 

(6.) Consequently it must have descended to Astyages himself; for, according to Dan. ix 
1, the father of Darius the Mede was named Ahasuerus, the Hebrew form of which, DINO, 
is analogous in sound with the Persian Uvakshatara, and also with the Greek Kvagdpys. But 
further 

(c.) Cyrus himself appears occasionally to have borne the name of Cyaxares or Uvakshatara 
as an honorary title; for, according to Holtzmann (Dewtsch-morgenl. Zeitschrift, as above), an 
old Persian cuneiform inscription contains the names Cyrus (Qurus) and Uvakshatara in 
immediate consecution: ‘“‘ Hyo Cyrus Cyaxares,” which may be synonymous with ‘‘ Hyo Cyrus 
imperator” (cf. Niebuhr, Gesch. Ass. und. Bab., p. 214, note 4), but can scarcely be rendered 
by “ go Cyrus Oyaxeres, sc. filius,” as Holtzmann suggests. Finally, 

(d.) The name Cyaxares corresponds also to Xerxes, as is indicated by the Pers. form 
Kshjdrcha or Kshjdrsha, an abbreviation or contraction of Uvakshatara; also by the Hebrew 





foregoing discussion, The hypothesis has far less to recommend it than the identification of Belshazzar with Nabonadius’s 
son—Balsaruzur of the inscriptions. See foot-note at the end of No, 2 above.] 
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winiwny ; and since a Persian king is designated, in Ezra iy. 6, by the latter name, who can 


hardly be any other than Cambyses, in view of the chronology ; and further, since the Ahasu- 
erus of the book of Esther is the same as Artaxerxes I. Longimanus (instead of Xerxes, as 
most moderns since Scaliger hold), according to the opinion which prevails in the Scptuagint, 
Josephus, and the ancients generally, and which has not been refuted,* we may regard the 
name Cyaxares-Xerxes as being in fact a standing title, which descended from the last Median 
kings to all the Achemenians. Similarly, the early Median kings seem generally to have 
borne the name Ajis-Dahaka or Ashdahak (i.e., dragon) since both Deioces, who founded 
Ecbatana about 700 (Herod. I. 102), and Cyaxares L., who, according to Berosus and Abydenus, 
was also called Astyages (i.¢., Ashdahak), and also Astyages, the father of Cyaxares IL, were 
designated by this title. The descent of names to others also finds its parallel among the 
rulers of other ancient Oriental kingdoms, ¢g., of Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and even 
among the Egyptians after Ptolemy (cf. Niebuhr, as above, pp. 32, 44, etc.). It might possi- 
bly be shown that the name Darius (Darjawus) belongs to this class of standing royal titles 
among the Persians, from the designation of the golden coins of that kingdom as Darics. 
This designation dates back, indeed, to Darius Hystaspis, according to Herodotus, IV. 166, but 
according to Suidas, Harpocration, and the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Eeclesiaz., it traces its 
origin “to an older king of that name ”—who, however, is not necessarily the same as Daniel’s 
Darius-Cyaxares (as also the reference in the Chron. Armen. of Eusebius, p. 58: ‘‘ Darius rex 
de regione depulit aliquantulwm,” need not be applied to the Darius of this book). But in any 
case, it is clear from what has been stated, that the difference between the names Cyaxares and 
Darius does not compel us to assume a difference between the persons who are thus designated 
by Xenophon and Daniel, and that all other views become superfluous in proportion as the 
identity of the two becomes probable. Of such we mention that of M. v. Niebuhr (pp. 91, 
223), which identifies Darius, Dan vi. 1 et seq., with the last Median king Astyages, who is 
said to have subjugated Babylon after the death of Belshazzar or Evil-merodach, and to have 
been deprived of his Median kingdom in the following year by Cyrus, so that Babylon again 
became independent; that of Kleinert (in the Dorp. Beitriége), which assumes that Darius the 
Mede was a natural son of Cyaxares I., and younger brother. to Astyages, while Cyaxares II. 
was his nephew and shared in his government; and that of Schulze (Cyrus der Grosse, in the 
Stud. u. krit., as above, p. 685), which is also favored by Ziindel (p. 36 et seq.), by which 
Cyaxares II., who is held to be identical with Darius the Mede, was not the son, but a younger 
brother of Astyages, and therefore a son of Cyaxares I. (Ahasuerus, Dan. ix. 1), whom Xeno- 
phon erroneously transformed from a Cyaxarides into an Astyagides, by which error the great- 
uncle of Cyrus was converted into his uncle. The correct view is advocated by Josephus 
(supra), Jerome on Dan. vi. 1, and among moderns, Offerhaus (Spictlegia histor.-chronolog., lib. 
Il., Gron., 1739, p. 265 ss.), Jehring (Bibliotheka Bremensis, VIII. 580 ss.), Gesenius (Thesawr., 
I, 349 et seq.), Winer (Realw., I. 250), Hengstenberg (p. 48 et seq.), Hiivernick (Comm., p. 208 
et seq. ; Neue hrit. Unterss., p. 74 et seq.), Keil (p. 457), Delitzsch (p. 278), Kranichfeld (p. 39 
et seq.), Auberlen (pp. 16, 212), Filler (p. 141), and Kliefoth (p. 160 et seq.).¢ In relation to 
the passage, chap. vi. 2 (the 120 satraps of Darius), which apparently conflicts with the view 
advocated above, see the exegetical remarks on that place, where also the effort of Ebrard 
(Die Offend. Johannes erklart, p. 55 et seq.), and several others, to identify Darius with the 
Nabonidus of Berosus will be sufficiently considered. 


§ 9. AUTHENTICITY oF THE Book (Concluded). 


e. Hxamination of the INTERNAL reasons against its genuineness, which are based on ite 
MIRACLES and PROPHECIES. 


The narration of miracles and prophecies by Daniel is no more irreconcilable with the view 
that the book originated with him than are the historico-chronological difficulties which are 
asserted to be insuperable; for 

(1.) The miracles recorded in the first part, and particularly the preservation of the three 
men in the flames of the fiery furnace (chap. iii.), the appearance of the mysterious hand upon 
the wall (chap. v. 5), and the deliverance of Daniel from the den of lions (chap. vi.), present 
no features whatever which fundamentally distinguish them from other miracles of the Old- 
Testament stage of revelation, or which mark them as the invention of a later period. On 








* [But this identification of the Ahasuerus of Esther with Artaxerxes Longimanus instead of Xerxes is beset with so 
many difficulties that it is now almost universally rejected. ] 

+ [On the ground of the superior authority, however, of the other Greek historians over the single testimony of the 
romance of Xenophon, this identification of ‘‘ Darius the Mede” with Cyaxares II., or even the existence of the latter, is 


still strongly contested by many writers on c.assical history, who do not seem to allow the passage in Daniel sufficient 
weight in the discussion.] 
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the contrary, the principal periods of Old-Testament development in its earlier stages, and 
especially the Mosaic period and that of Elijah and Elisha, that is to say, the primitive stages 
of the legal and prophetic periods, abound with incidents of a still more extraordinary char- 
acter; ¢.g., the passages through the Red Sea and the J ordan; the pillar of cloud and of 
fire; the writing of the law on tables by the hand of God (Ex. xxxi. 18; xxxii. 16); the con- 
suming of Nadab and Abihu by fire from the Lord (Lev. x. 1) ; the feeding of Elijah at the 
brook Cherith by ravens (1 Kings xvii. 4); the destruction of Ahaziah’s captain and his fifty 
in the presence of Elijah (2 Kings i. 10 et seq.); Elisha’s raising of the dead and providing 
of food; the floating iron in the Jordan, etc. If the Divine economy of revelation required 
such miracles for the founding of the theocracy, for the attestation of its principal bearers 
and supporters, and for the inauguration of the prophetic institution, why should it not 
require them at this juncture, when the continuation of the theocracy was endangered by an 
oppressive heathendom, which was to be feared the more, because of its sensual, luxurious, 
and syncretistic character, and when a large portion of the people had yielded to these evil 
influences to an extent that threatened the utter absorption of the worship of Jehovah by the 
conglomerate religions of Babylonia and Medo-Persia? The critical epoch at the close of the 
captivity required—with an urgency almost equal to that which existed in the opening period 
of the Old Covenant—that Jehovah should display his power in the face of the proud world- 
kingdoms and their scornful rulers, who laid claim to Divine honors and even to deification, 
and that He should thus at once confirm the tottering faith of His followers by appearing as 
the same faithful and living God of the covenant, and crush the insolent daring and silly 
superstition of those tyrants, by demonstrating His right to rank as the King of all kings, and 
as the Lord of heaven and earth. Wonders of a similar character, although not so striking 
and extraordinary as those in Daniel, had been wrought by the principal representative of-the 
prophetic office, as early as the age of Isaiah and Hezekiah, while Shalmaneser and Sennach- 
erib were bringing like oppression and temptations to bear on the faithful ones among the 
people of God (¢.g., the retrogression of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz; the healing of 
Hezekiah, etc.). Toward the close of the exile such Divine self-attestations were repeated, 
but in increased measure; and the agent was again the leading prophet of the time, who thus 
became the analogue and successor of Isaiah. These facts will be the less surprising when we 
reflect that it was now important to make a profound impression, not only on the members of 
the theocracy, but likewise on their oppressors, the heathen rulers; an impression such as the 
miracles of Moses were designed to produce on Pharaoh, and such as actually was produced 
in the case of the Chaldean and Medo-Persian antitypes of Pharaoh—unless, indeed, the 
statements relating to repeated acts of homage rendered to Daniel’s God by Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Darius (Dan. ii. 46 et seq.; iii. 28 et seq.; iv. 81 et seq.; vi. 29 et seq.), and also 
that concerning the public recognition of the supreme divinity of Israel’s God by Cyrus in 
the edict of liberation (Ezra i. 1-4), which is supported by other historical authorities, are to 
be remanded to the realm of myths and fables—a conclusion which, in the latter instance, 
only the most radical hyper-criticism could reach. This comparison with the Mosaic period 
affords the only valid basis on which to form a proper estimate of the age of Daniel, with its 
peculiar national conditions and its miracles, since the sufferings and trials of that period, 
which assailed the faith of God’s children and threatened the further existence of the theo- 
cratic community, were met, like those of the captivity, on foreign soil, in the house of bond- 
age and the land of misery. The sufferings, together with the inducements to idolatry, of the 
time of the J udges, were experienced by Israel on its own domestic soil; the afflictions of the 
period subsequent to the exile, ¢.g., in the times of Ezra and of the Maccabees, likewise befell 
God's people while dwelling in the land of their fathers, and for that very reason were less 
dangerous to their religious and national life, than were the sufferings during either of those 
seasons of tribulation and persecution, which were undergone in “a strange land” (Psa, 
‘exxxvii. 4). It is, therefore, decidedly impertinent and unhistorical to allege, as do the oppo: 
nents of the genuineness of this book, that 1t owes its origin solely to a supposed analogy 
between the periods of the captivity and of the Asmonzans, and to ascribe to this invented 
Daniel the design of exhibiting the humiliations experienced by Nebuchadnezzar and Darius 
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Medus, in consequence of the Divine miracles and of the gracious strength and unyielding 
firmness of the theocratic witnesses to the truth, as a warning to Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
imitator of the religious tyranny of those monarchs. A certain typical analogy between 
Nebuchadnezzar and Antiochus may readily be granted; but’ the fundamental difference, or 
rather contrast, between these two periods of persecution, that Israel suffered during the one 
while in captivity, and during the other while domiciled on its native soil, is none the less 
apparent. The inability of Israel to resist the oppressors with armed force, and also the 
necessity for God to interfere with his wonder-working power, resulted immediately from the 
conditions of the former instance; while in the latter case the nation could struggle for its 
country, its sanctuary, and its faith, and therefore required no other miracles than those of 
warlike enterprise and of devoted courage that even courted martyrdom, such as are described 
in the Maccabean books (see note 1). 

(2.) Nor can the prophecies contained in this book be made to serve as witnesses against its 
genuineness ; for, despite their visional form throughout (which, however, they bear in com- 
mon with the former half of Zechariah, with numerous portions of Ezekiel, and even with 
extended sections of older prophetic books, ¢e.g., Amos, Isaiah, ete.), they exhibit the general 
characteristic features of Old-Testament prophecy everywhere, since they relate to the condi- 
tions and requirements of the time, are steadily possessed with the idea of the triumph of 
God’s kingdom in its conflict with the world-powers, and develop this conflict in harmony 
with its growing intensity down to the time of the final Messianic triumph and judgment, in 
descriptions that become more and more minute as they progress. The book describes this 
Messianic period during which the Deliverer is to appear, as immediately connected with tlie 
resurrection of the just and the unjust to their final judgment (chap. xii. 1-3); and it assigns 
that event to a time that follows closely on the death of a raging Antichrist, whose descrip- 
tion seems to be largely met in many traits belonging to Antiochus Epiphanes (see chap. xi. 
21-45). But it does not follow from this that its author was a contemporary of that king, 
who described the historical events from the captivity to his time in the style of prophecy ; 
since this feature is merely another illustration of the general law of prophetic visional per- 
spective. At the farthest, certain of the more detailed predictions of the section (chap. x. and 
xi.) relating to the development of the world-powers after the fall of the Persian kingdom, 
might, as has already been observed (§ 1, note 2, and § 9), be regarded as the later additions 
of an apocalyptist living in the time of Antiochus, who sought to give a more definite form 
to the prophecy of Daniel. Aside from these external and unessential singularities, there is 
included in the prophetic contents of the book nothing connected with the development of 
the world-kingdoms until the advent of the Messiah, that might not have been foreseen and 
predicted by a Divinely-enlightened seer in the closing period of the captivity. Although 
such a seer had witnessed the supplanting of but one great world-kingdom by another, and 
although the extended range of observation which he enjoyed might reveal in the more dis- 
tant political horizon but a single additional power in the progress of development; still 
nothing is easier to conceive than that, by the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, a 
long succession of world-monarchies, previous to Messiah’s kingdom, should open to his 
vision, and that he should symbolically represent this succession of powers by certain figures 
taken from the products of Babylonian and Medo-Persian culture and art, as in the visions of 
chap. vii_x. Nor do the attempts to reach a more exact chronological exposition of the 
development represented by the succession of these kingdoms, which are found more especially 
in the last four chapters of the book, involve any feature that does not suggest a parallel, 
on the one hand in the earlier prophets (¢g., Isa. vii. 8; xxiii. 15; Jer, xxv. 11 et seq. ; xxix. 
10), and on the other, in the mathematical studies of Babylonian astronomers, and the 
attempted application of these to (astrological) calculations of the future. The indefinite 
character which probably attached to these symbolico-chronological descriptions of the future 
in their original form, did not correspond to the historical succession of events as such, and 
may have been now and then removed by the hand of the later reviser in order to give place 
to features harmonizing more exactly with the facts. But, upon the whole, even these chap- 
ters contain far more prophecy of an ideally descriptive character than of detailed historical 
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prediction, calculated to excite the suspicion of a composition subsequent to the event; and 
the book, therefore, bears the character of a work whose origin during the captivity, and whose 
inspired prophetic nature are decidedly more probable than its forged and simulated compo- 
sition in the Maccabean age. Especially is the mention by Peter of an anxious looking for 
the period in which the Messiah should appear (1 Pet. i. 10-12), as a characteristic of the 
inspired prophets of the Old Covenant, more directly applicable to this work than to any 
other prophetical book in the canon (see notes 2 and 8). 


Nore 1.—In relation to the miracles of the time of Daniel, as demanded by the oppressed 
condition of Israel (see § 1, note 1), and especially the remarks of Hivernick there quoted, 
compare further, Havernick, Weue krit. Unterss., p-. 85: ‘* Without such a revelation of 
Jehovah, the theocracy would have been involyed in heathendom, or absorbed by it. Jeho- 
vah’s signs and wonders showed, despite the presence of the powerful world-kingdoms, that 
He still was the King of kings, and through them the question of the continued existence of 
the theocracy was really decided.” See iid., p. 87, for the fact that the Asmonean period, on 
the contrary, was characterized by an absence of miracles: ‘In the Maccabean period the for- 
saking of the nation by God was manifested precisely in a manner that excluded miracles. 
The dead form remained to the people in petrified traditions ; ut the freshness and life of 
the old theocratic and prophetic spirit was wanting. This consciousness (that the ancient 
prophetism with its miraculous power must first be revived) finds expression in the monuments 
of that time with sufficient clearness. The first book of Maccabees has not a single reference 
to miracles ; the disheartened age cannot even expect them,” ete. See, further, Kranichfeld, 
who observes, in correspondence with the parallelism above established between the miracles 
of Daniel and those of Moses and. Elijah, ‘“‘ Precisely the periods of an especially hopeless con- 
dition of the theocracy are found to present suitable conditions for the intervention of the 
Scriptural miracle, designed, as it is, to strengthen the theocratic consciousness.” The assvr- 
tion of Hitzig, that a susceptibility of the human mind and disposition for the usual influence 
of especially wonderful events, 7.e., a faith in them, could not have been developed during 
the ‘ night of the exile,” is without either historical or psychological support. If there was 
ever a night of discouragement for Israel, it was in the circumstances of the Egyptian period, 
as described in Exod. vi. 9, 12; yet that period contained the germ of a far-reaching exalta- 
tion of faith and trust, such as is frequently found in intimate connection with resignation and 
a gloomy sense of both outward and spiritual oppression. The 137th Psalm, as an example 
of the actual current of theocratic thought, may serve to indicate, that during the “ night of 
the exile” as well, complaints and tears might consist with an internal profound and glowing 
excitation which longs for the Divine Deliverer. It has already been remarked that the 
descriptions relating to the circumstances of the captivity, in the second part of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecies, represent an apparently hopeless demoralization of the religious and national spirit as 
coexistent with the strengthening and elevation of the theocratic consciousness by means of 
miracles. The extent to which the prophetic office of Ezekiel—the prophet of the opening 
period of the captivity—corresponds, in view of the conditions of the time, and of his per- 
sonal traits, with that of Daniel, the prophet of the closing period, and also the significant 
contrast between them, are remarked by Hiivernick, as cited above: ‘‘ While the duty of influ- 
encing the captives during the exile through the word is devolved mainly on Ezekiel, everything 
in the position of Daniel unfolds a different field of activity, viz.: to defend the rights of the 
people of God in their relations to the heathen. This peculiar duty constituted a man of 
action (like Moses, Elijah, etc.), who opposed the superior Divine wisdom to the confused 
wisdom of men, and brought the deeds of. victorious kings into contrast with the more pow- 
erful energy of God. His relation to Ezekiel is therefore complementary, and thus becomes 
a truly glorious testimony to the grace of God,” etc. Keil, pp. 459, 461, shows the injustice 
of the charge occasionally raised against the author (¢.g., by Von Lengerke, Dan., p. LXIL), 
that he is guilty of a ‘useless expenditure” or “needless accumulation” of miracles. As 
the really miraculous is confined to the three wonders mentioned in chapters iii., v., and vi., 
there can be no reason for the assertion of such an accumulation of wonders or rage for mira- 
cles on the part of the author, especially when compared with the far greater number of the 
miracles of Moses or Elisha. But it has already been observed in § 4, note 2, as a character- 
istic peculiarity of Daniel’s method of narration, that he does not avoid the recognition of the 
Divine power and grace, as displayed in miracles, but rather avails himself of every oppor- 
tunity afforded by his experience to call attention to the hand of Providence, and to place the 
events of his time in the light of a childlike believing and theocractical pragmatism. It must 
be reserved for the detailed exposition of the historica! part to illustrate more specifically this 
peculiarity, in which the books of Esther and of Chronicles likewise participate, and which 
we would characterize as the theocratic chronicling style of the captivity and the succecding 
period (see the observations on chap. iii.). dy 

Nore 2.—In opposition to the assertion of Liicke, that the apocalyptic character of our 
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book as a prophecy, necessarily involves its pseudonymy, see above, § 1, note 2. It is impor- 
tant, in view of the assertion by Bleek (Hinl., § 259), that “the especially definite character ~ 
of the predictions extends precisely to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and no farther,” to 
observe the many obscure, indefinite, and ambiguous features which are found in the prophe- 
cies in the second part of the book, and which indicate with sufficient clearness that the 
position of the writer was that of a seer who looks forward, and whose descriptions are there- 
fore only ideal, instead of that of a prophetic historian who recalls the past. Compare Kran- 
ichfeld, p. 58: ‘The prophecies of the book of Daniel, in their descriptions, are never inde- 
pendent of the course of history as such, and nowhere bear the character of absolute, 
unconditioned, and therefore miraculous predictions. They do not contain a single paragraph 
(2) which, when viewed entirely apart from its fulfilment, might not be considered as merely 
the independent development of a theocratical thought, or complexity of thoughts, founded 
on historical facts. For this reason detailed descriptions of the course of future events are 
met with which do not fully correspond to the actual history ; and this is as readily conceiv- 
able as it is natural. The critics have no difficulty about explaining away such differ- 
ences, which become especially prominent on a comparison of the description of the last 
heathen kingdom and its final conformation in the times of the Seleucide and the Maccabees 
(chap. x. and xi.); and the product of such arbitrary interpretation is ranged with the remain- 
ing occasional correspondences of the prophecy with the course of history, which are natural, 
because they have their basis in religious and ethical truth. The resultant caricature of Scrip- 
tural prophecy, similar to that presented in the later so-called apocalypse of Judaism, the 
Jewish Sibyls, the book of Enoch, the 4th book of Esdras, thus, in the end, becomes a certain 
prize.” The opinion here expressed is correct in all its essential features, and will bear modi- 
fying only in the single statement relating to the alleged unexceptionally ideal character of 
the descriptions of the future, contained in chapters x. and xi. We regard it as exceedingly 
probable that in this connection, but only here, occasional vaticinia ex eventu were interpolated 
by a later hand, and doubtless by a theocrat of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes ; for the 
congruity between the prophecy and the facts by which it is fulfilled, is frequently more 
apparent than the fundamental law of Old-Testament prophecy appears to warrant (cf. § 1, 
note 2). None of the special predictions which are usually cited as being analogous to Dan. 
x., Xi.—whether Isa. vii. 8 (possibly an interpolated passage), Isa. xiii, 1-14; xxi. 1-10; Jer. 
xxv. 11 et seq. ; xxix. 10; or Ezek. xxiv. 25-27, etc.—do, in fact, compare with Dan. xi. in 
point of remarkable and often directly particularizing correspondence between prophecy 
and fulfillment; cf. Auberlen, p. 71 et seq. ; Hengstenberg, p. 173 et seq.* The decidedly 
eschatological character of chap. xii. 1 et seq., may be insisted on, as a special argument 
against the assertion that the book was written from the point of view which prevailed in the 
Maccabeean age, and that, more particularly, its final chapters were composed “‘ immediately 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes became known” (Bleek). That passage does not 
merely assign the beginning of the future Messianic period to the time immediately following 
the death of Antichrist (xi. 45), but also its close, and may therefore have originated with a 
prophet belonging to an earlier age, who saw the anti-christian tyrant as a vision of the dis- 
tant future (cf. similar perspective descriptions of the future, following upon gloomy prophe- 
cies of evil, in Amos ix. 11 et seq.; Mic. vii. 12 et seq.; Isa. xi. 1 et seq., etc.), but can 
hardly have emanated from a designing forger of the troubled times of the Asmonzans. To 
employ this passage as a proof of the origin of the book under Epiphanes, or to postpone the 
composition of the closing chapters, x.—xii., until even after the death of that tyrant, is to 
manifest a gross misapprehension of the nature of Messianic prophecy—its complex and 
apotelesmatic character, its necessary co-ordinating of the near and distant future in perspec- 
tive vision (cf. Delitzsch, p. 286). Compare infra, on chap. vii. 8; ix. 24 et seq.; and see 
the exegetical remarks in general, which may serve to explain in detail how difficult it is to 
adapt this book to the Maccabeean period, in the character of a pseudo-prophetical work. 

_ Nore 8.—With reference to the difficult, but, for the exegesis of this book, exceedingly 
important question, ‘‘ Which world-kingdoms of the last pre-Christian time correspond to the 
four characteristic figures of Daniel’s monarchies (chap. ii. 31 et seq.; vii. 2 et seq.)?” we 
offer the preliminary remark, that the interpretation by which the fourth kingdom represents 
the Roman supremacy—an interpretation which was accepted by Josephus and a majority of 
the church fathers, and which has become traditional and is in almost universal favor—does 


* [We need hardly point out to the student how purely conjectural and subjective is this supposition of the interpola. 
tion of certain parts of these wonderful prophecies, nor how fatal to the genuineness of the book as a whole is such an 
admission, Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, Who is to draw the line of distinction between the authentic and the 
spurious parts? None is apparent im the text, and if interpreters are allowed to pick and choose for themselves what they 
conceive it likely that God would have revealed, and what they may be free to attribute to later hands, the whole ground 
is virtually conceded to Rationalism. The true explanation of the minuteness of the prophecies in ehap. xi. of Daniel lies 
{n their intimate connection with the nearer future of the chosen people, and the fact that Antiochus Epiphanes, being tha 
first foret persecutor of the Jewish religion as such, is set forth as the type of all coming Antichrists,] 
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not to us seem to meet the sense of the prophet.* Nor can we, with Ephraem Syrus, Hitzi 
Ewald, Delitzsch, and others, find in this fourth kingdom the Moe or Gans nee 
of Alexander the Great, together with the kingdoms of the Diadochi, which sprang from it; but 
instead, the divided nature of the fourth kingdom (chap. ii. 41) appears to us to symbolize 
only the empire of the Greek Diadochi after Alexander, while the kingdom of Alexander him- 
self must be considered as the third. See above, § 8 [also § 10, Notes 3 and 4]; and compare 
the exegesis of chap. ii. 40 et seq. See ibid. in relation to the number Jour and its symbolical 
meaning as applied to the world-kingdoms. Meanwhile compare Kranichfeld, p. 57: ‘It is 
an unquestionable peculiarity of Daniel that he attempts to cover this period by four of such 
kingdoms ; but the general application by the Hebrews of the number four to extensions of 
time or space is equally unquestioned (cf. the four winds, Dan. vii. 2; viii. 8; the four quar- 
ters of the heavens, four ages of the world, four principal metals, etc.). If we therefore con- 
sider the composer of the book to have been a person who estimated the political condition 
of his time and its consequences understandingly and naturally, and at the same time clung 
decidedly and immovably to his faith in the realization of the Messianic hopes which rested 
-on previous prophecies, it will be evident that the Messianic period would present itself to his 
mind as connected with the fourth, i.¢, extreme development of heathen supremacy, which 
Was so significant to the reflections of a scholar as such; and this conception would be as 
natural as that, for instance, of Isaiah and Jeremiah, in whom the predominance of religious 
and theocratic thought, together with the corresponding subordination of political interests as 
such, produced an association of the Messianic period with the fall of Babylon,” etc. See the 
same author, p. 58, in relation to the peculiarly definite character of the chronological predic- 
tions of Daniel: ‘“ There is not a single prediction relating to a definite point of time, in the 
prophecies of Daniel, which is not the expression of an idea that would be perfectly intelligible 
to a theocratic contemporary of the writer. The manner in which he determines a point of 
time might, indeed, seem to be somewhat peculiar; but this consists merely in the astronomi- 
cally arithmetical measurement of a current conception of time, which reminds us of Babylon, 
the cradle of astronomical as well as astrological definitions, and which, by its union with the 
thoroughly Babylonian feature presented in the use of animal symbols, and with the gro- 
ay pe ietxe style of the narrative in general, harmonizes with the Babylonian origin 
of the book.” 


§ 10. Desten oF THE Book or DANIEL. 


According to the opponents of the genuineness of this book, who assign it to the Macca- 
bean period, its author aimed merely to exhort and comfort, and even invented the contents 
of the first or historical part for this purpose. Both the narratives relating to the heroic faith 
and steadfastness of Daniel and his friends, when exposed to the threatenings and persecu- 





* [Dr. Pusey, the latest scholarly advocate of this reference of the fourth kingdom to Rome (pagan rather than papal), 
offers the following special considerations in its favor (p. 69 et seq.): 1. ‘‘ Even an opponent (De Wette, in the Hall, 
Encykl. s. y. Daniel) has said, ‘It is in favor of this interpretation [of the 4th empire as Roman] that the two feet 
of iron can be referred to the eastern and western emperors,’” But so is the 8d empire described by the plural “‘ breasta 
Cninm and arms,” where the Medo-Persian coalition affords but a faint parallel. 2, ‘‘The ten horns are explained 


to be kings or kingdoms which should issue out of it. ‘And the ten horns out of (é.e., going forth from) this kingdom 
are ten kings that shall arise.’ Throughout these prophecies the king represents the kingdom, and the kingdom is con 
centrated in its king. The kings, then, or kingdoms, which should arise out of this kingdom must, from the force of 
the term as well as from the context, be kings or kingdoms which should arise at some later stage of its existence, not 
these first kings without which it could not be a kingdom at all.” The force of this reasoning is somewhat difficult 
to perceive, and its whole validity is destroyed by the Masoretic accents of the text quoted, which should be translated 
thus: ‘*The ten horns [are] the kingdom thence, [namely] ten kings [that] shall arise.” 3, ‘These ten horns or king- 
doms are also to be contemporaneous. They are all prior in time to the little horn which is to arise out of them. 
* Another shall arise after them, and is diverse from the rest.’ Yet the ten horns or kingdoms are to continue on 
‘together until the eleventh shall have risen up; for it is to rise up among them and destroy three of them.” The incon- 
-clusiveness of this argument is palpable, Antiochus certainly was later than his predecessors, but of the same line, 
-and he displaced three of them. The correspondence is as perfect as could be desired; far more so than on any other 
wcheme, 4, ‘‘The period after the destruction of that power [the eleventh horn], and of the whole fourth kingdom which 
is to perish with him, is indicated by these words: ‘ And the rest of the beasts (the other kingdoms), their dominion was 
taken away, yet their lives were prolonged on’ to the time appointed by God. The sentence seems most naturally te 
relate to a time after the destruction of the 4th empire; for it continues the description.” This was exactly true of the 
‘Maccabsan deliverance, which for the first time effected the independence of the Jews from Antiochus, who was but the 
sequel and climax of the long subjugation ever since the captivity. If the theory in question has no better support than 
these arguments, it is weak indeed, ‘Its main prop, as to pagan Rome, is the superficial resemblance in the extent and 
power of the latter—which is at once dissipated when the prophecy is viewed from the stand-roint of the J ewish martyrs; 
and as to papal Rome, its great bulwark is the year-for a-day interpretation, with the ov rthrow of which it utterly 
falls. The subject is argued at length by Dr, Cowles, Commentary on Daniel, p. 354 et seq.]. 
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tions of the Babylonian tyrants, and the apocalyptic visions of the second part, were designed 
to admonish the compatriots and contemporaries of the writer to ‘‘ emulate these men in thei 
unconquerable faith, as shown in their public and disinterested confession of the God of their 
fathers, and to remind them that this only true God would, at the proper time, know how to 
humble and destroy those who, like Antiochus Epiphanes, should exalt themselves against 
Him in their reckless pride, and should seek to cause His people to renounce His service, as 
well as how to secure the final victory to his faithful and steadfast adherents ” (Bleek, Hix/eit., 
p. 602). The book, if really composed in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, would certainly 
correspond to this design but imperfectly. The hortative and typical bearing of many of its 
marvelous narratives upon the sufferings, temptations, and religious duties of Israel in a later 
age, would not have been at all understood. Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius would 
hardly have been recognized as types of that Seleucidian tyrant, since their relations to the 
theocracy were wholly different from his. The latter aimed at the complete extirpation and 
annihilation of the worship of Jehovah, and would never have consented to even a temporary 
recognition of the supreme power and majesty of the Covenant God of the Old Dispensation, 
such as was secured from each of those rulers; and the cordial relations which Daniel main- 
tained throughout the exile towards the Chaldzean and Medo-Persian heathendom, as chief of 
the Magian caste, and as an influential political officer and confidential adviser of their 
heathen rulers, would certainly have exerted a forbidding influence on the narrow-minded, 
illiberal, and fanatically-inclined Jews of Maccabeean times, instead of encouraging them, 
quickening their faith, and inspiring them with the zeal of martyrs. With the exception of 
three men in the fiery furnace, not a single really suitable example would have been presented 
to the martyrs of this period for their encouragement and comfort, while, at the same time, 
the prophetic portions of the book would have been burdened with much that was superfluous, 
obscure, and incomprehensible, and therefore with much that contradicted its design (cf. the 
note 1 below). 

On the other hand, everything reveals a definite plan, and is adapted to a practical end, 
which is easily apprehended when it is examined from the position of the nation during the 
exile and immediately afterward. The Chaldee fragments, chap. ii—vii., which were recorded 
first, are seen in this light to be a collection of partly narrative and partly prophetic testi- 
monies to Jehovah, as the only true God, in contrast with the vain gods of the Babylonians. 
These fragments were designed to strengthen the faith of the captives, and this design is 
indicated by the unvarying manner in which each section closes, viz.: by an ascription of 
praise to Jehovah, which generally falls from the lips of one of the heathen sovereigns himself 
(see chap. ii. 47; iii. 28 et seq.; iv. 84; v. 29; vi. 26 et seq. ; vii. 27). The Hebrew text was 
vomposed somewhat later, and was designed directly and solely for Israel, which appears, nof 
only from the absence of doxologies expressive of the triumph of the faith in Jehovah over 
the worship of idols, at the end of the several paragraphs, but also from the fact that, aside 
from the historical introduction to the book as a whole (chap. i. 1-ii. 4), it contains only 
prophecies, which are, moreover, exclusively of a comforting nature. They are designed ‘‘ te 
comfort the Hebrew people in the trying political circumstances under which they are either 
newly engaged in arranging their affairs in Palestine, or are still languishing in the land of 
the exile. In view of the fact that to the human understanding the duration of this trying 
condition is unknown, they present the assurance that the continued and increasing tribula- 
tions, which must keep pace with the moral corruption of heathendom, are designed by God 
Jor the purifying of the faithfuc (cf. chap. xi. 85; xii. 10), and cannot be imposed a single day _ 
beyond what He has determined” (Kranichfeld, p. 60); and with a view to afford a still more 
effectual comfort and encouragement, they contain repeated references to the Messianic period 
of salvation (chap. ix. 25 et seq.; xii. 1 et seq. ; cf. vii. 18 et seq.), that long predicted glorious 
conclusion at which the history of God’s people must arrive after passing through many pre- 
vious clouds and shadows, and which contains in and of itself the assurance that Israel shall bs 
saved out of every affliction, however great. 

From their connection with these comforting prophccies, the older records relating to the 
marvelous displays of Divine power and grace as witnessed by Daniel and his companions 
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teceive an additional significance, as examples tending to encourage, comfort, and quicken 
the faith of Israel in succeeding ages, and serving, especially in the more sad and troublous 
seasons, as shining way-marks and guiding stars through the dark nights of a condition im 
which God had apparently forsaken them, although they were originally recorded for a dif- 
ferent situation. This comforting tendency of the book, however, did not reveal itself fully, 
until, as has been shown elsewhere (§ 6, note 1), almost three hundred and fifty years after the 
captivity, the religious tyranny of the Seleucidx brought the full measure of the sufferings 
predicted by Daniel to bear upon Israel. In consequence, this prophetical book, which up to 
that time had perhaps been partially misconceived, or at least misunderstood and undervalued, 
attained its rightful position in the public mind ; for the sufferings of the time revealed not 
only the marked keenness of vision displayed by the Divinely-enlightened seer, but also the 
fullness of consoling power contained in his wonderful narratives and visions. The Macca- 
beean period served, therefore, to fully demonstrate the practical design of the book, and 
thereby to solve its prophetical riddles, to bring to view the depths of wisdom which underlie 
its meditations on the relations of the world-powers to the kingdom of God, and to secure 
permanently to its author the honorable rank of the fourth among the greater prophets. 


Nort 1.—Hiavernick, Hinl., I. 488, shows in a striking manner, the untenable character of 
the assumption that the book is a fiction of the Maccabean age, invented to serve a purpose, 
especially in view of the marked difference between the religious and political circumstances 
of that time and those prevailing in the captivity: ‘‘ How marked is the distinction between 
the heathen kings of this book and Antiochus Epiphanes! Collisions with Judaism occur, 
indeed, but how different is the conduct of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius the 
Mede, in relation to the recognition of Judaism and its God! Where is the evidence in this 
tase of a desire to extirpate Judaism, or to inaugurate a formal persecution of the Jews, such 
as entered into the designs of Antiochus. There can hardly be two things more dissimilar 
than are the deportment of a Belshazzar or Darius and that of the Seleucidian king.” Com- 
pare page 487: “ That Daniel, together with his companions, receives instruction in the Jan- 
zuage and wisdom of Chaldzea, that he even appears as the head of the Magian caste, ana 
dears a heathen name, fills political positions at heathen courts, maintains relations of intimate 
4riendship with heathen princes, and even manifests the warmest interest in them (cf. iv, 16)-— 
all these are traits in thorough harmony with the history, and corresponding to the circum- 
xtances resulting from the captivity, but not according with the rigid exclusiveness of the 
Maccabean period,” ete. Cf. Herbst, Hinleit , II. 2, 98; Ziindel, p. 60 et seq.; Pusey, p. 374 
et seq. 

[Note 2.—We introduce here, as an appropriate connection, some valuable remarks from 
Keil’s Commentary on Daniel (Clark’s ed., Introd., § ii., p. 5 et seq.), on Daniel's place in the 
Listory of the kingdom of God, so far as these relate to the chosen people of Israel. ‘‘ The 
Jestruction of the kingdom of Judah and the deportation of the Jews into Babylonian cap- 
tivity, not only put an end to the independence of the covenant people, but also to the con- 
tinuance of that constitution of the kingdom of God which was founded at Sinai; and that 
aot only temporarily but forever, for in its integrity it was never restored. . . . . Tre 
abolition of the Israclitish theocracy, through the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and 
the carrying away of the people into exile by the Chaldeans, in consequence of their con- 
tinued unfaithfulness and the transgression of the laws of the covenant on the part of Israel, 
was foreseen in the gracious counsels of God ; and the perpetual duration ef the covenant of 
grace, as such, was not dissolved, but only the then existing condition of the kingdom of 
God was changed, in order to winnow that perverse people, who, notwithstanding all the 
chastisements that had hitherto fallen upon them, had not in earnest turned away from their 
idolatry, by that the severest of all the judgments that had been threatened them; to exter- 
minate by the sword, by famine, by the plague, and by other calamities, the incorrigible mass 
of the people; and to prepare the better portion of them, the remnant who might repent, as a 
holy seed to whom God might fulfill His covenant promises.. Accordingly the exile forms a 
great turning-point in the development of the kingdom of .God which He had founded in 
Israel. With that event the form of the theocracy established at Sinai comes to an end, and 
then begins the period of the transition to a new form, which was to h. established by Christ, 
and has actually been established by Him. . . . . The restoration of the Jewish state 
after the exile was not a re-establishment of the Old-Testament kingdom of God. When 
Cyrus granted liberty to the Jews to return to their own land, and comr.anded them to rebuild 
the temple of Jehovah in Jerusalem, only a very small band of captives returned; the greater part 
remained scattered among the heathen. Even those who went home from Babylon to Ca 1aan 
were not set free from subjection to the heathen world-power, but remained, in the land which ~ 
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History. 
I. Babylonian Empire. 


This is depicted at its acme under Nebuchadnezzar, who at- 
tained the universal sovereignty of Western Asia and Egypt. 
Griffins or winged lions are a common emblem on the Assyr- 


ian sculptures. The empire subsequently degenerated, and, 
at the same time, became more civilized. 


Il. Persian Empire. 

The original element was Media, where bears abound. Persia 
was the higher horn and more elevated side. The three ribs 
are probably Lydia, Assyria, and Babylonia, which were suc- 
cessively absorbed by Cyrus. He was victorious in every di- 
rection except eastward. The kings following him were: 1. 
Cambyses; 2. Smerdis; 3. Darius Hystaspis; 4. Xerxes, who 
first exerted all his resources against Greece. 

IIL. Macedonian Empire. 

Copper denotes the mercenary Greeks. The leopard repre- 
sents their slyness and pertinacity. The four wings are indic- 
ative of donble velocity. Alexander marched with unexam- 
pled rapidity, He was the sole ruler of his dynasty. His do- 


minions were divided, shortly after his premature death, be- 
tween, 1. Ptolemy, in Egypt and the Mediterranean coast; 2. 
Seleucus, in Asia; 3. Lysimachus, in Thrace; 4. Cassander, in 
Greece. 

IV. Syrian Monarchy. 

This was of a mongrel character, the native Oriental ele- 
ment corresponding to the clay, and the foreign Greek to the 
iron These were combined in all sorts of affinities. The ten 
toes may symbolize the numerous satrapies which fell to the 
share of Seleucus. This dynasty is depicted as fierce, from 
contrast with the lenient governments preceding, and especial- 
ly from its intolerance towards the Jewish religion, 


Caap. II. 

31 Thou, O ei 
sawest, and behold 
agreat image. This 
great image, whose 
brightness was ex- 
cellent, stood be- 
fore thee; and the 
form thereof was 
terrible. 


32 This image’s 
head was of fine 
gold, 





his breast and his 
arms of silver, 


his belly and his 
thighs of brass, 





33 His legs ofiron, 
his feet part of iron 
and part of clay. 





_ 1. Seleweus Nicator was originally Ptolemy's general at 
Babylon, but soon managed to secure not only the entire East, 
but also the province of Syria (including Palestine). 2. 4 nti- 
ochus Softer was engrossed with subduing the Gauls. 3. An- 
tiochus Theos made peace with Ptolemy Philadelphus by mar- 
rying Berenice, his daughter; but soon repudiated her in favor 
of Laodice, his former wife, 


him and killing her rival with her infant. 


Berenice’s brother, 


who revenged herself by poisoning] _ 


Cuapr. II. 
87 Thou, O king, art a king 
of kings: for the God of 
heaven hath given thee a 
kingdom, power, 
strength, and glory. 
38 And wheresoever the 
children of men dwell, the 
beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the heaven hath he 
iven into thine hand, and 
ath made thee ruler over 
them all. Thou ar¢ this 





head of gold. 


39 And after thee shall 
arise another kingdom in- 
ferior to thee, 


and another third kingdom 











Ptolemy Euergetes, avenged her 


i e death by invading Syria, car- 
aying away immense spoil. 


; ‘ 4. Seleucus Callinicus attempted 
to retaliate by attacking the Egyptian provinces (translate, ver. 
9, ‘* And he (the king of the north) shall come into the king- 
dom of the king of the south”), but was forced to retire with 
defeat. 5. Selvweus Ceraunus, his son, renewed the attempt, 
but was slain; and his brother, 6. Antiochus the Great, push- 
ed the campaign to the border of Egypt. 

x This roused Ptolem 
Philopator, who assembled an army, with which he totally eee 


et Antiochus at Gaza; but he then concluded a truce with 
m, 


Fourteen years afterwards, 


. Antiochus returned witl 
spoils of his 1h eopeig cn 


astern campaigns to renew his designs against 





of brass, which shall bear 
rule over all the earth, 


40 And the fourthkingdom 
shall be strong as iron: for- 
asmuch as iron breaketh in 
pieces and subdueth all 
things: and as iron that 
breaketh all these, shall it 
break in pieces and bruise. 

41 And whereas thou saw- 
est the feet and toes, part of 

tters’ clay, and part of 
iron, the kingdom shall be 
divided ; but there shall be 
in it of the strength of the 
iron, forasmuch as thou saw-| 
est the iron mixed with miry 
clay. ‘ 

42 And as the toes of the 
feet were part of iron and 
part of clay, so the kingdom 
shall be partly strong and) 
partly broken. 

43 And whereas thou saw- 
est iron mixed with miry 
clay, they shall mingle 
themselves with the seed 
of men: but they shall not) 
cleave one to another, even 
as iron is not mixed with 
clay. 


and, 


Cuar. VII. 

2 Daniel spake and said, I 
saw in my vision by night, 
and, behold, the four winds 
of the heaven strove upon the 
great sea. 

3 And four great beasta 
came up from the sea, diverse 
one from another. 


4 The first was like a lion, 
and had eagle’s wings: 


I beheld till the wings there- 
of were plucked, and it was 
lifted up from the earth, and 
made stand upon the feet as 
a man, and a man’s heart 
was given to it. 


5 And behold another beast, 
a second, like to a bear, and 
it raised up itself on one side, 
and it had three ribs in the 
mouth of it between the teeth 
of it: and they said thus unto 
it, Arise, devour much flesh. 


6 After this I beheld, and lo 
another, like a leopard, which 
had upon the back of it four 
wings of a fowl; the beast 
had also four heads; and do- 
minion was given to it. 





7 After this I saw in the 
night visions, and behold a 
fourth beast, dreadful and 
terrible, and strong exceed- 
ingly ; and it had great iron 
teeth : it devoured and brake 
in pieces, and stamped the 
residue with the feet of it: 
and it was diverse from all 
the beasts that were beforé 
it; 


and it had ten hora, 
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17 These great 
beasts, which are 
four, are four kings, 
which shall arise 
out of the earth, 


19 Then I would) 23 Thus he said, 
know the truth of The fourth beast 
the fourth beast,)shall be the fourth 
which was diverse| kingdom upon 
from all the others, earth, which shall 
exceeding dreadful, |be diverse from all 
whose teeth were Sepia andshall 
iron, and his nails|devour the whole 
of brass; which de-jearth, and shall 
voured, brake in|tread it down, and 
pieces, and stamped| break it in pieces. 
the residue with his 
feet. 


90 And of the ten| 24 And the ten 

horns that were injhorns out of this 

his head, kingdom are ten 
kings that shall 
arise: 








Cuap, VIII. 


3 Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and 
behold, there stood alerts river a ram 
which had foo horns: and the ¢wo horns were 
high; but one was higher than the other, 
and the higher came up last. 

41 saw the ram pushing westward, and 
northward, and southward ; so that no beasts 
might stand before him, neither was there any 
that could deliver out of his hand ; but he did 
according to his will, and became great. 


5 And as I was considering, behold, a he- 
goat came from the west on the face of the 
whole earth, and touched not the ground: and 
the goat had a notable horn between his eyes. 

6 And he came to the ram that had two 
horns, which I had seen standing before the 
river, and ran unto him in the fury of his 
power. 

7 And I saw him come close unto the ram, 
and he was moved with choler against him, 
and smote the ram, and brake his two horns: 
and there was no power in the ram to stand 
before him, but he cast him down to the 
ground, and stamped upon him: and there 
was none that could deliver the ram out of 
his hand. 


8 Therefore the he-goat waxed very great 


Cuar. VIL. 


Cuar. XI 


20 The ram which] 2 And now will I show thee the truth, Behold, 


thou sawest having|there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia; 
two horns are the/and the fourth shall be far richer than they all: 


kings of Media and 
Persia. 


and by his strength through his riches he shall 
stir up all against the realm of Grecia. 


21 And the rough} 3 And a mighty king shall stand up, that shall 


goat is the king of rule with great dominion, and do according to his 


Grecia : 


22 Now that be- 


ing broken, where- 
as four stood up for 
:/it, four kingdoms 


and when he was strong, the great horn was shall stand up out 
broken ; and for it there came up four nota-jof the nation, but 


ble ones toward the four winds of heaven. 





not in his power. 








and the} will, 
eat horn that is 
etween his eyes is 

the first king, 


4 And when he shall stand up, his kingdom 
shall be broken, and shall be divided toward the 
four winds of heaven; and not to his pasted ; 
nor according to his dominion which he ruled: 
for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for oth- 
ers besides those. 


5 And the king of the south shall be strong, and 
one of his princes; and he shall be strong above 
him, and have dominion ; his dominion shall be a 
great dominion. ; 

6 And in the end of years they shall join them- 
selves together; for the king’s daughter of the 
south shall come to the king of the north to make 
an agreement: butshe shall not retain the power 
of the arm; neither shall he stand, nor his arm = 
but she shall be given up, and they that brought 
her, and he that begat ker, and he that strength— 
ened her in these times. 

7 But out of a branch of her roots shall one stand? 
up in his estate, which shall come with an army, 
and shall enter into the fortress of the king of the- 
north, and shall deal against them, and shall pre-- 


vail. 

8 And shall also carry captives into Egypt their 
gods, with their princes, and with their precious. 
vessels of silver and of gold; and he shall con- 
tinue more years than the king of the north. 

9 So the king of the south shall come into his- 
kingdom, and shall return into his own land. 

10 But his sons shall be stirred up, and shall as- 
semble a multitude of great forces: and one shall: 
certainly come, and overflow, and pass through > 
then shall he return, and be stirred up, even tow 
his fortress. . 

11 And the king of the south shall be moved: 
with choler, and shall come forth and fighters. (ho 
him, even with the king of the north: aud oe 
shall set forth a great multitude; but the mulir 
tude shall be given into his hand. 1 

12 And when he hath taken away the mu 
tude, his heart shall be lifted up; and he s)... . 
cast down many ten thousands: but he shallr » 
be strengthened by it. 

13 For the king of the north shall return, art: 
shal] set forth a multitude greater than the for-. 
mer, and shall certainly come after certain years. 
with a great army and with much riches. 
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i i i fa party of 
provinces, and, with the assistance 0 A 
defeated the Egyptian general at the sources 0 
nae Ped the remainder of the Egyp- 
full possession of ents He 

soncluded a hollow alliance with Ptolemy Epiphanes, §1v- 
thes him his daughter Cleopatra, with the Palestinian provinces 
as a dowry, hoping that she would favor his purposes, an €x- 
pectation in which he wag ultimately disappointed. He then 


the Egyptian 
the Jews, he 

the Jordan, besieged and cap 
tian force in Zidon, and got 


turned his arms against the Greek colonies of Asia Minor and 


the Ageean till checked by the Romans under Scipio, who com- 
pelled him to sue for peace on the most humiliating terms. He 
was killed while attempting to plunder a temple in his own 
dominions, 7Seleweus Philopator was engrossed with efforts 
~ to raise the enormous fine imposed by the Romans upon his 
father as the price of peace, and was at length assassinated by 
his minister, 8. Heliodorus, who held the throne a short time, 
although, 9. Demetrius Soter, son of the last king, was right- 
fully heir, and, 10. Ptolemy Philometor was entitled to the 
Palestinian provinces by virtue of his mother’s dower right. 
11. Anriocuus ErirHanes, brother of Seleucus, artfully and 
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— 





quietly secured the succession, expelling Heliodorus, and ig- 
noring the claims of his nephews Demetrius and Ptolemy. 
(Daniel styles him ‘ vile,” in contrast with his surname pale 
lustrious,” and notes the Hellenizing corruptions of his reign 
in Judea, as detailed below.) The guardians of the latter 


prince resenting this. a struggle ensued, in which Antiochus 
twice defeated the Egyptians in a pitched battle on their own 
porders. He then pretended to make a truce with them, but 
only used it as a cover for entering Egypt with a small force, 
and seizing quietly upon the capital and other points. On his 


return from his second campaign into Egypt, he endeavored to 
carry out the scheme of introducing Greek customs among the 
Jews. In a third campaign he continued his successes, and in 
a fourth he was likely to capture Alexandria and reduce the 
whole Kgyptian power, when he was peremptorily ordered to 
desist by the Romans. On is way home he vented his cha- 


grin at this interference upon the unhappy Jews, in whose 
quarrels he meddled, deposing the high-priest, abolishing th 
sacrificial offerings, interdicting the ritual, and bitterly perse- 
cuting all who refused to apostatize to paganism. The Temple 
remained closed to all but heathen victims for three years and 
a half (1290 days), and was shortly afterwards rededicated on 
Dec. 25, B.C. 165 (making 1335 days), six and a half years (2300 
days) from the first act of profanation in the removal of the le- 
gitimate pontiff. Antiochus’s disregard for even the native 
deities is evident from his renewal of his father’s attempt to 
plunder the temple of the Syrian Venus. Yet he made the 
most violent efforts to introduce the worship of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. 


The remainder of his reign is obscure, owing to the 
nearly total loss of the ancient records concerning it. We have 
therefore but slight intimations of the final expedition against 
Egypt, etc., referred to by Daniel as being so successful, It 
is certain, however, that the last act of his reign was a cam- 
paign in the north-eastern provinces, and that he perished 
miserably (one account says as a raving maniac) as he was 
hastening to the support of his generals, who had been defeated 
by the Jewish patriots and zealots. The Maccabees had raised 
the standard of civil afid religious liberty in Judea, and, after 
a long and severe struggle, the Jews secured their independ- 
ence. This they retained for-a-century, a period of great po- 
litical and spiritual prosperity in general, which Daniel and 
the other prophets speak of in such glowing terms as being in- 
troductory to the Messianic times, the Gospel “kingdom of 
Heaven,” never to end. 


34 Thou sawest 
till that a stone 
was cut out with- 
out hands, which 
smote the image 


upon his feet ¢hat|shall never be de- 


we: of iron and 
cl.,, an~ brake 
them to pie ». 

35 Then was the 
iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, 
and the gold, bro- 
ken to pieces to- 
gether, and became 
like the chaff of the 
summer threshing- 
floors; and the wind 
carried them away, 





that no place was 
found for them: 


and the stone that 
smote the image 
became a great 
mountain, and fill- 
ed the whole earth, 


Coar. IL | 


44 And in the 
days of these kings 
shall the God of 
heaven set up a 
kingdom which 


stroyed: and the 
kingdom shall not 
be left to other peo- 
ple, dut it shall 
break in pieces and 
consume all these 
kingdoms, and it 
shal] stand forever. 
45 Forasmuch as 
thou sawest that 
the stone was cut 
out of the mountain 
without hands, and 
that it brake in 
a the iron, the 
rass, the clay, the 





silver, and the gold, 
the great God hath 
made known to the 
king what shall 


come to pass here-) 


after: and the 
dream is certain, 
and the interpreta- 
tion : 


Ogar Vilv | 
1 
i 


8 I considered the 
horns, and, behold, 
there came up 
among them anoth- 
er little horn, be- 
fore whom there 
were three of the 
first horns plucked 
up by the roots: 
and, behold, in this 
horn were eyes like 
the eyes of man, 
and a mouth speak- 
ing reat things. 





9 I beheld till the 
thrones were cast 
down, and the An- 
cient of days did 
sit, whose garment 
was white as snow, 
and the hair of his 
head like the pure 
wool: his throne 
was like the fiery 
flame, and his 
wheels as burning 
fire. 

10 A fiery stream 
issued and came 
forth from before 
him : thousand 
thousands _minis- 
tered unto him, and) 
ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood 
before him: the 
judgment was set, 
and the books were 
opened. 

13 I saw in the 
night visions, and, 
behold, one like the 
Son of man came 
with the clouds of 
heaven, and came| 
to the Ancient of 
days, and they 





brought him near 
before him. 

14 And there was 
given him domin-' 
ion, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all 
poe nations,and 
anguages should 
serve him: his do- 
minion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, 
which shall not pass 
away, and his king- 
dom that which 
shall not be de- 
stroyed. 
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and of the other 
which came up, and 
before whom three 
fell; even of that 
horn that had eyes, 
and a mouth that 
spake very great 
things, whose look 
wasmore stout than 
\his fellows. 





11 I beheld then, 
because of the voice 
of the great words 
which the horn 
spake, 


I beheld even till 
the beast was slain, 
and his body de- 
stroyed, and given 
to the burning 
flame. 

12 As concerning 
the rest of the 
beasts, they had 
their dominion tak- 
en away: yet their 
lives were prolong- 
ed for a season and 
time. 





18 But the saints 
of the Most High 
— ~ the king- 

lom, ani 
the Biagdoen tone 
er, even forever 
and ever. 
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and another shall 
rise after them ; 
and he shall be di- 
verse from the first, 
and he shall subdue 
three kings. 


21 I beheld, and 
the same hom 
made war with the 
saints, and prevail- 
ed against them ; 

25 And he shall 
speak great words 
against the Most 
High, and 
wear out the saints 
of the Most High, 
and think to change 
times °72 laws: 
and they shall be 
given into his hand 
until a time and 
times and the di- 
viding of time. 


22 Unti] the An- 
cient of days came, 
and judgment was 

iven to the saints 
of the Most High ; 
and the time came 
that the saints pos- 
sessed the kingdom. 

26 But the judg- 
ment shall sit, and 
they shall take 
away his dominion, 
to consume and to 
destroy it unto the 
end. 


27 And the king- 
dom and dominion, 
and the greatness 
of the kingdom un- 
der the whole heav- 
en, seal be oe 
to the le of the 
saints Uf the Most 
High, whose king- 
dom ts an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and 
all dominions shall 
serve and obey him. 


Cuap. VITI. | Cuap, VIII. 


| 


9 And out of one 
jof them came forth, 


a little horn, which 
waxed exceeding 


23 And in the lat- 
ter time of their 
kingdom, when the 
transgressors are 


great, toward the 
south, and toward 
the east, and to- 
ward the pleasant 
land. 

11 And it waxed 


come to the full, a 
king of fierce coun- 
tenance, and under- 
standing dark sen- 


tences, shall stand) 


up. 


shall) 





great, even to the 
host of heaven ; 
and it cast down 
some of the host and 
of the stars to the 
ground, end stamp- 
ed upon them. 








11 Yea, he magni-| 24 And his power 
fied himself even to shall be mighty, 
|the prince of the|/but not by his own 


the daily sacrifice destroy wonderful- 
was taken away, ly, and shall pros- 
and the place of his per, and_ practise, 
sanctuary was cast and shall destroy 
down. the mighty and the 
12 And a host was holy people. 
given him against) 25 eee through 
the daily sacrifice his policy also he 
|by reason of trans- hadi cacas craft to 
gression, and it cast prosperin his hand ; 
down the truth to and he shall mag- 
\the ground; and it nify Aimse/f in his 
practised and pros- heart, and by peace 
ered. \shall destroy many: 
13 Then I heard he shall also stand 
one saint speaking, up against the 
and another saint Prince of princes ; 
said unto that cer-| 
tain saint which 
spake, How long 
all be the vision! 
concerning the dai- but he shall be bro- 
ly sacrifice, and the ken without hand. 
\transgression of | 26 And the vision 
\desolation, to give of the evening and 
both the sanctuary the morning which 
and the host to be was told zs true: 
trodden under foot? wherefore shut 
14 And_he said thou up the vision ; 
unto me, Unto two for it shall be for 
thousand and three|/many days. 
hundred days ; then 
shall the sanctuary 
be cleansed. 





host, and by him power: andheshall| 
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14 And in those times there shall many stand up 
against the king of the south: also the robbers of thy 
pecu shall exalt themselves to establish the vision; 
ut they shall fail. 

15 So the king of the north shall come, and cast up a 
mound, and take the most fenced cities: and the arms of 
the south shall not withstand, neither his chosen peo- 
ple, neither shall there be any strength to eeiehstand. 

16 But he that cometh against him shall do according 
to his own will, and none shall stand before him: and 
he shall stand in the glorious land, which by his hand 
shall be consumed. 

17 He shall also set his face to enter with the strength 
of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with him; 
thus shall he do: and he shall give him the daughter 
of women, corenbiing her: but she shall not stand on 
his side, neither be for him. 

18 After this shall he turn his face unto the isles, and 
shal] take many: but a prince for his own behalf shall 
cause the reproach offered by him to cease ; without his 
own reproach he shall cause it to turn upon him. 

19 Then he shall turn his face toward the fort of his 
own land: but he shall stumble and fall, and not be 
found. 

20 Then shall stand up in his estate a raiser of 4axes 
in the glory of the kingdom: but within few days he 
shall be destroyed, neither in anger, nor in battle. 

21 And in his estate shall stand up a vile person, to 
whom they shall not give the honor of the aetcn 5 
|but he shall come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom 
by flatteries. 
| 22 And with the arms of a flood shall they be over- 
\flown from before him, and shall be broken ; yea, also 
the prince of the covenant. 

23 And after the league made with him he shall work 
deceitfully: for he shall come up, and shall become 
strong with a small people. 

24 He shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest 

laces of the province; and he shall do that which his 

fathers have not done, nor his fathers’ fathers ; he shall 
scatter among them the prey, and spoil, and riches : 
ea, and he shall forecast his devices against the strong 
olds, even for a time. 

25 And he shall stir up his power and his courage 
epeinn the king of the south with a great army; and 
the king of the south shall be stirred up to battle with 
a very great and mighty army; but he shall not 
stand ; for they shall forecast devices against him. 

26 Yea, they that feed of the portion of his meat shall 
destroy him, and his army shall overflow: and many 
shall fall down slain. 

27 And both these kings’ hearts shall be to do mischief, 
and they shall speak lies at one table; but it shall not 
prosper : for yet the end shall be at the time appointed. 

28 Then shall he return into his land with great rich- 
es; and his heart shall be against the holy covenant ; 
and he shall do exploits, and return to his own land. 

29 At the time appointed he shall return, and come 
toward the south ; but it shall not be as the former, or 
as the latter. 

30 For the ships of Chittim shall come against him: 
therefore he shall be grieved, and return, and have in- 
dignation against the holy covenant: so shall he do; 
he shall even return, and have intelligence with them 
that forsake the holy covenant. 

31 And arms eHelt signd on his part, and they shell 
pollute the sanctury of strength, and shall take away 
the daily sacrifice, and they shall place the abomina- 
tion that maketh desolate. 

32 And such as do wickedly against the covenant shall 
he corrupt by flatteries: but the people that do know 
their God shall be strong, and do explotts. 

33 And they that understand among the people shall 
instruct many: yet they shall fall by the sword, and 
by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, many days. 

34 Now when they shall fall, they shall be holpen 
with a little help: but many shall cleave to them with 
flatteries. - 

85 And some of them of understanding shall fall, to 
try them, and to purge, and to make them white, even 
to the time of the end: because it 7s yet for a time ap- 
pointed. 

36 And the king shall do according to his will; and 
he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above ev- 
ery god, and shall speak marvellous things against the 
God of gods, and shall prosper till the indignation be 








done. 


the desire of women, nor regard any god: for he shall’ 
magnify himself above all. | 

88 But in his estate shall he honor the God of forces: 
and a god whom his fathers knew not shall he honor 


pleasant things. 

39 Thus shall he do in the most strong holds with a 
strange god, whom he shall acknowledge and increase 
with glory: and he shall cause them to rule over many, 
and shall divide the land for gain. : 

40 And at the time of the end shall the king of the 
south push at him: and the king of the north shall 
come against him like a whirlwind, with chariots, and 
with horsemen, and with any ships ; and he shall en- 
ter into the countries, and shal] overflow and pass over. 

41 He shall enter also into the glorious land, and many 
countries shall be overthrown: but these shall escape 
out of his hand, even Edom, and Moab, and the chief 
of the children of Ammon. 

492 He shall stretch forth his hand also upon the coun- 
tries: and the land of Egypt shall not escape. 

43 But he shall have power over the treasures of gold 
and of silver, and over all the precious things of Egypt: 
and the Libyans and the Ethiopians shall be at his steps. 

44 But tidings out of the east and out of the north 
shall trouble him: therefore he shall go forth with 

t fury to destroy, and utterly to make away many. 

45 And he shall plant the tabernacles of his palace 
between the seas in the glorious holy mountain ; yet he 
shall come to his end, and none shall help him. 





Cu 


ap. XII. 


Cuap. XIL 


10 Many shall be 
purified, and made 
white, and tried; 
‘but thewicked shall 
do wickedly: and 
none of the wicked 
shall understand ; 


7 And I heard the but the wise shall 


I ‘man clothed in lin- understand. 

accomplished: for that that is determined shall bejen, which wasupon’ 11 And from the 
|the waters of the time that the daily 
37 Neither shall he regard the god of his fathers, nor river, when he held sacrifice shall be 
up his right hand taken away, and 
and his left hand the 


abomination 


with gold, and silver, and with precious stones, and, 


junto heaven, and that maketh deso- 
sware by him that late set up, there 
liveth forever, that shall be a thousand 
it shall be foratime, two hundred and 
\times, and a half; ninety days. 

and when he shall 12 Blessed is he 
have accomplished that waiteth, and 
\to scatter the pow- cometh to the thou- 
er of the holy peo- sand three hundred 
ple, all these things and five and thirty 
shall be finished. days. 
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the Lord had given to their fathers, servants to it. ‘Though now again the ruined walls of Jeru 
salem and the cities of Judah were restored, and the temple also was rebuilt, and the offering: 
up of sacrifice renewed, yet the glory of the Lord did not again enter into the new temple, 
which was also without the ark of the covenant and the mercy-seat, so as to hallow it as the 
place of His gracious presence among His people. ~The temple worship among the Jews after 
the captivity was without its soul, the -real presence of the Lord in the sanctuary ; the high 
priest could no longer go before God’s throne of grace in the holy of holies to sprinkle the 
atoning blood of sacrifice toward the ark of the covenant, and to accomplish the reconcilia- 
tion of the congregation with their God, and could no longer find out, by means of the Urim 
and Thumim, the will of the Lord. When Nehemiah had finished the restoration of the walls 
of Jerusalem, prophecy ceased, the revelations of the Old Covenant came to a final end, and 
the period of expectation (during which no prophecy was given) of the promised Deliverer, of 
the seed of David, began. . . . . If the prophets before the captivity, therefore, connect 
the deliverance of Israel from Babylon, and their return to Canaan, immediately with the set- 
ting up of the kingdom of God in its glory, without giving any indication that between the 
end of the Babylonian exile and the appearance of the Messiah a long period would inter- 
vene, this uniting together of the two events is not to be explained only from the perspective 
and apotelesmatic character of the prophecy, but has its foundation in the, very nature of the 
thing itself. The prophetic perspective, by virtue of which the inward eye of the seer beholds 
only the elevated summits of historical events as they unfold themselves, and not the valleys 
of the common incidents of history which lie between these heights, is indeed peculiar to 
prophecy in general, and accounts for the circumstance that the prophecies as a rule give no 
fixed dates, and apostelesmatically bind together the points of history which open the way to 
the end with the end itself. But this formal peculiarity of prophetic contemplation we must 
not extend to the prejudice of the actual truth of the prophecies. The fact of the uniting 
together of the future glory of the kingdom of God under the Messiah with the deliverance 
of Israel from exile, has perfect historical veracity. The banishment of the covenant people 
from the land of the Lord, and their subjection to the heathen, was not only the last of those 
judgments which God threatened against His degenerate people, but it also continues till the 
perverse rebels are exterminated, and the penitents are turned with sincere hearts to Ged the 
Lord and are saved through Christ. Consequently the exile was for Israel the last space for 
repentance which God in His faithfulness to His covenant granted to them. Whoever is not 
brought by this severe chastisement to repentance and reformation, but remains opposed to 
the gracious will of God, on him falls the judgment of death: and only they who turn them- 
selves to the Lord, their God and Saviour, will be saved, gathered from among the heathen, 
brought in within the bonds of the covenant of grace through Christ, and become partakers 
of the promised riches of grace in His kingdom.’’] 

[Nore 3.—As a conspectus of Daniel’s entire series of prophecies respecting the world-king- 
doms, showing their complete harmony and mutual illustration, as well as their exact accord- 
ance with history, we insert (on pages 44-47) a table of all the passages, taken from M’Clin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, s. v. Daniel. ] 

[Nort 4.—Dr. Cowles, in his Commentary on Daniel (N. Y. 1871), devotes an Excursus 
(pp. 459 sq.) to the consideration of that theory, generally called the ‘‘ year-for-a-day” view, 
which results in applying the prophecy of the fourth kingdom of Rome, and especially the 
Papacy. His arguments are perfectly conclusive to candid minds. As the work is easily 
accessible we forbear to quote or abridge his remarks. See further the exegetical observations 
on the passages where the dates are given.] 








$11. Tam ALEXANDRIAN VERSION OF THE Book or DANIEL, AND ITS APOCRYPHAL ADDI- 
TIONS. 


The Alexandrian translation of this book was, during a long time,,.supposed to be no more 
in existence, because the church, as far back as the time of Eusebius of Cxsarea and Pamphy- 
lius, had adopted the version of the Jewish proselyte Theodotian, which was considerably 
more exact and free from errors.* The genuine Septuagint text of Daniel was not published 
until 1772, when Simon de Magistris, a Romish priest of the oratory, published it from a 
Codex Chisianus. The editions by J. D. Michaelis (1778-4) and Segaar (1775) served to 
farther introduce and multiply this version. H. A. Hahn finally published a truly critical 
edition (1845), for which he had availed himself of a Syriac-Hexaplarian version published 

‘in 1788 by Cajetan Bugati, from a Codex Ambrosianus. This hexapla offers a Septuagint 





* Cf. Jerome, Comm. in Dan, iv., 16; ‘* Septuaginta hec omnia nescto qua ratione preterierunt. Unde judicio magis- 
trorum Ecclesie editio eorum in hoc volumine repudiata est et Theodotionis vulgo legitur, que et Hebreeo et ceteria 
translatoribus congruit,” 
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text corrected after Theodotian, as Origen had prepared it for his Hexapla, while the text edited 
after the Cod. Chisianus represents the genuine and unadulterated language of the Alexan- 
drian version, as it had stood in Origen’s Tetrapla beside the unchanged text of Theodotian 
(cf. Delitzsch, p. 286). 

The Alexandrian version of this book probably originated before, or at any rate about, the 
middle of the second century before Christ, and therefore at the time in which the opposing 
criticism finds the Hebrew original to have been written (cf. § 6, note 8). The numerous: 
departures from the original which this version presents, and which consist in the change of 
words and phrases (eg. I. 8, 11, 16; IL 8, 11, 28; VIL. 6, 8, etc.), in part of abbreviations 
and omissions (e.g. III. 31 et seq.; IV. 2-6; V. 17-25; 26-28), and finally, also in extensions 
of the text (eg. IV. 84; VI. 20, 22-29), are by many critics traced to a Hebrew or Chaldee 
text diverse from the original, upon which this version is based (e.g. Michaelis; Bertholdt, 
Eichhorn). But they owe their existence, more probably, to the labors of the translator, since 
they are merely interpretations or paraphrases, designed to clear up the text, to indicate the 
connection, or to simplify or intensify the wonderful (cf. Havernick, Kommentar, p. xlvii et 
seq.; De Wette, Hinil., § 258; Keil, § 137). 

Nor do the longer interpolations inserted into the book of Daniel, in both the Alexandrian 
and Theodotian’s versions, and generally bearing the name of apocryphal additions to Daniel, 
contain any feature that could compel the assumption of a Hebrew or Chaldee original on 
which they are based. Their lingual features testify rather to an original composition in the 
Greek (particularly the paronomasias or plays on Greek words, which were remarked by Por- 
phyry,—such as oxivos, oxvsecumpivos, mpicer, Which can scarcely be traced back to Hebrew paro- 
nomasias that were copied by the translator *), which is therefore accepted by Michaelis, De 
Wette, Bleek, Hivernick, etc., while other critics contend that these fragments were wholly, 
or in part, translated from a Hebrew or Aramaic original. (The latter include not merely 
Roman Catholics, as Dereser, Welte, Haneberg, Reusch, but also Protestants, among whom are 
Bertholdt, Eichhorn, Delitzsch [De Habacuci prophete vita atque etate, 1844, p. 52 et seq. ], 
Fritzsche [Hzeget. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, I. 111 et seq.], Ziindel, etc.) This hypothesis 
of a Shemitic original may be justified, at most, with regard to two of these additions (the 
prayer of Azariah, and the song of the three children), but not with reference to the two that 
remain. These latter fragments (the history of ‘‘ Susanna and Daniel,” and that of “Bel and 
the dragon”) bear a decidedly legendary character, being designed to glorify Daniel, and 
involving many improbabilities, and even impossibilities. They are therefore regarded, and 
with justice, as being of still later origin than the other component parts of the Greek Daniel. 
In the Alexandrian version they compose the closing sections of the book (chapters xiii. and 
xiv., by the modern arrangement of chapters), but are introduced with formulas (¢.g. chap. 
xiy., or Bel and the dragon, with the puzzling superscription: ¢ék rijs mpodyrevas "Ap6axobp viov 
“‘Inoov €x 775 pudqs Aciv), the peculiarity of which is of itself sufficient to indicate their origin 
subsequently to the time of Daniel, whether an otherwise unknown prophet pseudo-Habakkuk 
be regarded as their author, or their origin be ascribed to one or several Jewish or Hellenistic 
writers. In Theodotian’s translation these additions are organically incorporated with the 
Book of Daniel, Susanna being placed before Chap. i. as belonging to the history of the 
prophet’s youth—the “ prayer, of Azariah” and the “song of the three children” being 
inserted between vs. 23 and 24 of chap. iii. (similar to their position in the Sept.), while only 
‘Bel and the dragon” is consigned to the end of the book after chap. xii. 

The question relating to the time and place in which these apocryphal fragments were com- 
posed cannot be solved, and we can only venture the supposition that the four emanated from 
different authors. This appears in the case of the “ prayer of Azariah” and the “song of 
the three children” (chap. III. 24-45 and 51-90), from the circumstance, that in the former 
(v. 38) the temple is represented as destroyed and its services as having ceased, while the other 
“Jerome, Comm. in Dan. Proph, : ** Sed et hoc nosse debemus, inter cetera Porphyrium de Danielis libro nobis oft 
cere, idcirco illum apparere conjfictum, nec huberi apud Hebreos, sed Grect sermonis esse commentum: quia in Susan 
ne fabula contineatur, dicente Daniele ad presbyter os, and tod oxivov oxicar, Kai and Tod mpivov mpicar, quam etymole 


giam magis Greco sermoni convenire quam Hebiwo, cui et Eusebius et Apollinaris pari sententia responderunt 
Susanne Belisnve, et Draconis fabulas non contineri in Hebratco, sed partem esse prophetice Habacuc filit Jesu,” ete. 
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fragment presumes the existence of both these institutions (vs. 54, 84 et seq:). of the twa 
remaining additions, that relating to Susanna (possibly containing a grain of historical truth 
belonging to the age of the canonical book of Daniel) seems to have been composed at an 
early day, and without any reference to the canonical Daniel; while “ Bel and the dragon,” 
or the “ Prophecy of Habakkuk, the son of Jesus, of the tribe of Levi,” appears to have beep 
written, with special reference to Dan. vii., by a Palestinian author of a much later time. Al 
of these apocryphal appendages to the questions relating to Daniel furnish a very important 
testimony in attestation of the superior historical rank and genuine prophetical character of 
the canonical Daniel, inasmuch as their artificial stamp and legendary tone present a contrast 
to the far more sober and credible contents of that book, analogous to the familiar contrast 
between the apocryphal and the canonical Gospels, which serves so strongly to endorse the 
credibility of the latter. These remarks will also apply to the contrast between Daniel and 
the pseudonymous apocalypses of the last Jewish, or pre-Christian age, ¢.9. the ‘“ Sibylline 
Oracles,” Enoch, and the “Fourth Book of Esdras,” whose partial dependence on our book 
has already been considered (§ 6, especially note 3), and which are unquestionably the earlier 
or later products of an apocalyptic and simulated authorship, like that of the unknown origi- 
nators of the additions to our book. 





Norsz.—In relation to the apologetic importance of the apocryphal supplements to chap. 
iii, 18 and 14 in the Greek Daniel, compare Delitzsch, p. 186: ‘‘ How favorable is the testi- 
mony for the historical and prophetical character of the canonical book, which results from 
its contrast with these apocryphal legends! ”—and also Ziindel, p. 187: ‘t These apocryphal 
additions to Daniel therefore, did not all originate at the same time, or in the same place ; 
but one appeared on Grecian_(?) soil, another on Palestinian, and a third perhaps on Babylo- 
nian. They were translated before they were received by the Septuagint (without exception ? 
—see above) ; and prior to their reception, they had been partially gathered, and ascribed to 
a spurious Habakkuk. ... If Daniel, therefore, was not composed until B. C. 168, how 
could the translation in question, together with these additions, have existed as early as B. C 
130? Even though an unusually rapid formation of legends. be assumed, from the oldest, 
relating to Susanna, to the latest aiveous rav rpusy wavdwy, how is it possible to conceive the con- 
trast between the original work and the oldest forgery, as developed within the limits of 4 
single generation? And from the earliest forgery again, down to the latest, would not a con- 
siderable contrast have arisen here, e.g. between the mposevyn and the aweou?... And 
beyond this, their being translated and collected! All these considerations compel us to 
assume a period, covering many generations, between the origin of the book of Daniel and its 
Alexandrian version.” —See ibid., p. 184 et seq., and especially p. 137, on the relation of the 
Jewish apocalypses of the pre-Christian period to Daniel: ‘‘ A pre-Christian, or, upon the 
whole, a progressive development, cannot be asserted in connection with these apocalypses ; 
for, with the exception of the Sibyllines, none of them was sufficiently important to give rise 
to imitations. They did not spring from each other, but are co-ordinate, and the only con- 
nection among themselves consists in their imitating the earlier prophets, and in their tendency 
to describe the facts of history in an apocalyptic manner. But on the other hand, nearly all of 
them contain imitations of Daniel. The ‘Book of Enoch” treats of the interpretation of the 
number seventy in his seventy regents ; Esdras’s eagle with wings and feathers is evidently the 
fourth [? first] beast of Daniel; and the person who incessantly inquires why the covenant 
people is afflicted, is merely a copy of Daniel while mourning because of the delay in the ful- 
filment of prophecy (chap. ix. and x.). The numbers of Daniel in chap. viii. are almost com- 
pp ctaly restored in the Ascensio Jesaje, which also paints the coming of the Lord with Daniel’s 
colors,” etc. 

The apocryphal additions to Daniel are found also in the ancient Coptic version, which is 
not without importance for textual criticism. They have been published by Henry Tattam, 
in vol. IL, p. 270 ss. of his Prophetw majores in lingue Algyptiace dialecto Memphitica s. 
Coptica (Oxon, 1852). 


§ 12. TaoLoeicaL AND HoMILETICAL LITERATURE ON DANIEL. 


L Ancient Period.—1. Christian expositors. (1.) Church fathers: Hippolyti Commentar. 
in Danielis et Nebuchadnezaris visionum solutiones (capp. 7-12), editus e cod. Chisiano in Dan. 
ielem sec. LXX. interpretes, Rome, 1772 (see also the fragment in Greek of a commentary on 
Daniel in the Opp, Hippolyti, ed. J. A. Fabricius, Hamb., 1716). Ephremi Syri Commentar, 
in Dan., in his Opp, @r, et Syr, ed. Assemani, Rom., 1740 et seq., tom. IT., p. 203 et sea. Hiero 
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nymi Leplinatio in Danielem prophetam, in his Opp. ed Vallars., Venet., 1768, tom. y., p. IL. 
Theodoreti Commentar, in visiones Danielis prophete (Trournua sis Tas Spacers Tov mpoprrov 
Saver), in his Opp. ed. Schulze, Hal., 1768 et seq., t. IL, p. IL, p. 1063 et seq.* Polychronii (a 
orother of Theodore of Mopsuestia) Oommentarius in Danielem, in A. Mai, Nova Collect, I. B, 
p. 155. [Chrysostomi Jnterpretatio in Danielem, in his Opp. vi. 228 et seq.] (2.) During the 
middle ages: Joachimi Hepositio in Daniel., Venet., 1519. Thomas Aquinas, Comm. in Dan- 
iel., separ. ed. Paris, 1640. [Rupertus Tuitiensis, Ix Danielem, liber i. (in his Opp. i., 520 et 
seq.) Albertus Magnus, Comment. in Danielem (in his Opp., p. 8 et seq.)] 2. Jewish expositors 
(Rabbins): R. Saadia Hag-Gaon (+ 924), in the Rabbin. Bibles by Bomberg (Venet., 1526 et 
seq.) and Buxtorf (Basil, 1618). Rashi (i.e. R. Shelomoh ben-Jizchak, ¢ 1105), idid., and also 
in J. F. Breithaupt’s Commentt. R. 8. Jarchi in Prophh., Job, et Psalmos in Lat. vert., Goth. 
1713. Ibn-Ezra (t 1167), in the Rabbin. Bibles. Abarbanel (+ 1508), TDAW7MPA (de. “ wells 
of salvation,” Isa. xii. 3), Neap., 1497; also Amsterd., 1617, 4. R. Joseph Teitzack (about 
1500), B°IND 2132 (panis absconditus, Proy. ix. 17—a commentary on Daniel and the 5 Megil- 
loth), Venet., 1608, 4. R. Mosheh Alshech (about 1560), Fiwwa nezan (Cant. I., 1), Zaphat, 
1568; Venet., 1592. R. Shamuel b.-Jeh. Valeri (16th cent.), syiad ym (visio temporis statuti), 
Venet., 1586. R. Joseph ben-D. David ben-J. Jachim (usually Jacchiades, + 1559), Paraphra- 
sis in Dan. proph., Heb. et Lat., ed Const. L’Empereur, Amstel., 1638, 4to ; [new ed., by Philipp- 
son, Dessau, 1808, 4to and 8vo. Jud. Low Jeitteles, a Heb. Commentary on Dan., Ezra and 
Neh., Vienna, 1835, 8vo.] 

Il. Modern period. 1. Protestant expositors. (a) In the 16th century: Luther, Der Prophet 
Daniel deutsch, Wittenb., 1530, 4 (dedicated to duke John Fred.) ; Vorrede tiber den Proph. 
Daniel, nebst Auslegung des XI. und XII. Kap., Wittenb., 1546, 4; Disputation aber den Ort 
Dan. iv. 24 ;—the three works collected under the title Auslegung des Proph. Daniel, in vol. 
vi. of Walch’s ed. Melancthon, Comment. in Daniel. proph., Vitemb., 1548, 8 (in his Opp., tom. 
IL, p. 410) ; [Zaposition of Daniel, gathered out of P. Melancthon, by G. Joy, Geneva, 1545, - 
16mo, Lond., 1550, 8vo]; in German, by Just. Jonas, 1546. Joh. Draconitis Comment. in 
Daniel. ex Hbreo versum, cum oratione in Danielem, Marburg, 1544, 8. Victorin. Strigel, 
Danielis prophete concio, ad Ebraicam et Chaldaicam veritatem recognita et argumentis atque 
scholiis illustrata, Lips., 1565, 1571. Joh. Wigand, Haplicatio brevis in Danielem, Jen., 1571. 
Nik. Selnekker, Hrkl. des Proph. Danielund der Offenbarung Johannis, Jen., 1567, 1608. Phil. 
Heilbrunner, Danielis proph. vaticinia in locos communes theologicos digesta et questionibus 
methodice illustrata, Lauing., 1587. J. dicolampadius, In Danielem Ul. I1., omnigena et abstru 
siore cum Hbreorum tum Grecorum scriptorum doctrina referti, Basil., 1530, 15438, and often, 
J. Calvin, Prelectiones in Danielem, a Joa. Budeeo et Car. Jonvilleo collects, Genev., 1563, 
1576, and often (also in his Opp., tom. v., Amstel., 1667 [Commentary on Daniel, tr. by T. 
- Myres, M.A., Edinb., 1852, 2 vols. 8vo.]). Fr. Junius, Expositio proph. Danielis, a Jo. Gru- 
tero excepta, Heidelb., 1593; Genev., 1594. Rob. Rollock, Comm. in libr, Dan. prophete, 
Edinb., 1591; Basil, 1594; Gen., 1598. Hugh Broughton, Danielis visiones Chaldaicw et 
Ebree, ex originali translate et illustrate, London, 1596 (Engl. ed. [also in Works, p. 164 
et seq.]), Basil., 1599 (Lat. ed. J. Boreel). A Polanus a Polansdorf, In Danielem prophetam, 
visionum amplitudine difficillimum, vaticiniorum majestate augustissimum, commentarius, in que 
logica analysi et theologica éxSéoev, tradita in publicis pralectionibis in vetusta Basileensi acade- 
mia, totius libri, ad hoe evum calamitosum saluberrimi, genuinus sensus et multiplex usus osten- 
ditur, Basil., 1599, 1608. 

(b). In the 17th century: 8. Gesner, Daniel propheta disputationibus XII, et prefatione 
chronologica breviter explicatus, Vitemberg., 1601, 1607, and often. Polyc. Leyser, Commenta- 
rius in Dan. cap. I.-VI., Francof. et Darmst., 1609 et seq.t J.C. Rhumelius, Liber Danielia 
paraph~asi recensitus, Norimb., 1616. Mart. Geier, Pralectiones academice in Danielem prophy 





* The fragments of several other patristical expositors of Daniel, e.g. Ammonius, Polychronius, Apollinaris, Hudoxius, 
may be fonnd in the commentary of H. Broughton, mentioned below (Danielis visiones Chald. et Aebr., Basil., 1599), in 
counection with the expositions of Hippolytus and others, 

+ Thic work of Leyser’s has ! een published in six parts under various tides: (1) Scholia Babylonica, h. é. ecclesiasticn 
commentationes in cup. [. Danielis, Francof., 1609; (2) Colossus Babylonicus quatuor mundi monarchias representans, 
@. ext, exposttio cap. II. Danielis, Darmst., 1609; (8) Fornax Babylonica, sincere religionis confessores probans, 8. eocl 
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Lips., 1067 and often. Abrah. Calov, Annotata Anti-Grotiana in Jeremiam et Daniele'n proph. 
Vitemb., 1664. A. Varenius, Collegium canonicum quatuor novissimorum V. Ti- prophetarum, 
Danielis, Haggewi, Zacharia, Malachia, Rostochii, 1667. G. Meissner, Der Prophet Daniel, 
sowohl geschehene Dinge wusredend, als kiinftige weissagend, durch kurze Anmerkungen erliutert ; 
with a preface by J. Fr. Mayer, Hamburg, 1698, 12. J.H. Alsted, Zrifolium propheticum, 
i.e. Cant. Cunticor, Salom., prophetia Danielis, Apocalypsis Joannis, sic explicantur, ut series 
textus et temporis prophetici, e regione posita, lucem menti et consolationem cordi ingerant, Her- 
born, 1640. Constantin L’Empereur (Professor controversiarum Judaicarum at Leyden, 
+ 1648), Puraphrasis Jos. Jachiada@ in Danielem cum versione et annotationibus, Amstel., 1633 — 
(see supra I., 2). Thom. Parker, Hxpositio visionum et prophetiarum Danielis, Lond., 1646. 
J. Cocceius, Comment. in Danielem, Lugd. Bat., 1666. H. Wingendorf, Prophetia Danielis 
paraphrasi reddita et cum profane historia monumentis collata, Lugd. Bat., 1674. J. H. Jung- 
mann, Propheta Daniel novo modo et hactenus inaudito reseratus, etc., etc., Casselis, 1681. 
Balth. Bekker, Uitlegginge van den Prophet Daniel, Amsterd., 1688, 1698. 

(c). In the 18th century: J. Muszus, Schole prophetice continuate, ex prelectionibus in 
prophetas Danielem, Micham, et Joelem collecte, ed. J. E. de Schulenberg, Quedlinb., 1719. 
Chr, Bened. Michaelis, Adnotationes philologico-exegetice in Danielem, Hal., 1720 (also in Vol. 
IU. of the Annotatt. uberiores in Hagiogr.). J. W. Petersen, Sinn des Geistes in dem Propheten 
Daniel, Frankfort a. M.,1720. J. Koch, Entsiegelter Daniel, d. 1. richtige Auflosung der simmt- 
lichen Weissagungen Daniels, nach ihrem wahren Inhalt, unzertrennl. Verbindung, einhelligen 
Absicht, und genauen, sogar auf Jahre und Tage mit der Chronologie zutreffenden Zeitrechnung 
auf den Messiam, Lemgo, 1740. M. Fr. Roos, Auslegung der Weissagungen Daniels, die in 
die Zeit des Neuen Testaments hineinreichen, nebst ihrer Vergleichung mit der Offend. Joh. nach 
der Benyel’schen Erklirung derselben, Leips., 1771 [in English, by G@. Henderson, Edinb., 
1811, 8vo.]. J. Chr. Harenberg, Aufhlirung des Buches Daniel aus der Grundsprache, der 
Geschichte und iibrigen rechten Hiilfsmitteln, zum richtigen Verstand der Sitze, eur Befestigung 

‘der Wahrheit, und eur Erbauung durch die Religion, Blankenburg and Quedlinburg, 1773, 2 
parts. Chr. S. Benj. Zeise, Ueberseteung und Erklarung des Buches Daniel, Dresden, 1777, 
J. D. Liiderwald, Die sechs ersten Kapitel Daniels, nach historischen Griinden gepruft und 
berichtigt, Helmstidt, 1787. J.C. Volborth, Daniel aufs neue aus dem Hebréish- Chalddischen 
tibersetet, und mit kurzen Anmerkungen fiir unstudirte Leser und Nichttheologen begleitet, Han- 
over, 1788. C. G. Thube, Das Buch des Propheten Daniel, neu rtibersetzt und erklart, Schwerin 
and Wismar, 1797. Wm. Lowth, Commentary upon the prophecy of Daniel and the twelve 
Minor prophets, Lond., 1726, 2 vols. Isaac Newton, Observations upon the prophecies of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse of St. John, Lond., 1733, 2 vols. (a posthumous work, published six years 
after the death of the author; afterwards published in Latin by W. Sidemann, Amstel., 1737, 
and in German, with notes, by C. F. Grossmann, Leips., 1765.—Cf. supra§ 5.). H. Venema, 
Dissertationes ad vaticinia Danielis emblematica, cap. I., VII. et VIII. de quatuor orientis regnis, 
ordine sibi successuris et quinto Messia ; in quibus illa nova vid demonstrantur et illustrantur, 
aliisque prophetis lux affunditur, Leovard., 1745. The same, Comment. in Dan. cap. XI. 4—XII. 
8, ibid., 1752. R. Amner, An essay towards un interpretation of the prophecies of Daniel, Lond., 
1776; also in German, Versuch tiber die simmtlichen Weissagungen Daniels, nebst Anmerkungen 
tiber die beriihmtesten Erklirer derselben, von Rich. Amner, Halle, 1779. T. Wintle, Daniel, 
An improved version attempted, with a preliminary dissertation and notes, critical, historical, and 
explanatory, Lond., 1792. 

(d). In the 19th century: Leonh. Bertholdt, Daniel aus dem Hebraish-Aramédischen new 
tibersetzt und erklirt, mit einer vollstandigen Hinleitung und einigen historischen u. exegetischen 
Exkursen, 2 parts, Erlangen, 1806, 1808. G. F. Griesinger, Neue Ansicht der Aufsitze im Buch. 
Daniel, Stuttg. and Tiibingen, 1815. E. F. C. Rosenmiller Danielem Lat. vertit et annotatione: 
perpetua illustravit (part X. of the Scholia in V. T.), Lips., 1832. H. A. Ch. Hiivernick,. 

Kommentar tiber das Buch Daniel, Hamb., 1832. Ciis. v. Lengerke, Das Buch Daniel, Koén- 


— 








exp. cap. IIT. Dan., Francof., 1610; (4) Cedrus Babylonica, potentes docens humilitatem et detestans superoiam, s. eccl, 
exp. cap. IV. Dan., Francof., 1610 ; (5) Hpulum Babylonicum, in quo cause interitus imperiorum et regnorum spectanda: 
9b oculos proponuntur, 8. eccl, exp. cap. V. Dan,, Darmst., 1619; (6) Aula Persica, oatendens pietatem ab invidia wilica- 
premi, sed nequaquam on primi, s. eccl, exp. cap, VI, Dan., Darmst., 1610. : 
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igsb., 1885. F. J. V. D. Maurer, Commentar. gramm. crit. in V. T., vol. Il, fase. 1 (Ezech, 
et Dan.), 1886. F. Hitzig, Kurzgefasstes exeget. Handbuch zum A. T.; 10th pamphlet, Das 
Bueh Daniel, Leips., 1850. ©. A. Auberlen, Der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbarung Johannis, 
in ihrem gegenseitigen Verhaltniss betrachtet und in ihren Hauptstellen erldutert, Basle, 1854, 
1857 [in English, by Rev. A, Sophir, Edinb., 1856, 8vo.]. J. M. Gartner, Hrklarung des 
Propheten Daniel und der Offenbarung Johannis, sowie der Weissagung von Hesekiel’s Gog, in 
genauer Uebereinstimmung mit den Haupterscheinungen der Welt- und Kirchengeschichte seit der 
Griindung des babylonischen Weltreichs, 606 v. Chr., bis auf unsere Zeit und bis zur Wiederkunft 
Christi um das Ende unseres Jahrhunderts ; 6 numbers, Stuttgart, 1863 et seq. Rud. Kran- 
ichfeld, Das Buch Daniel erkldrt, Berl., 1868. Kliefoth, Das Buch Daniels tibersetet und erklirt, 
Schwerin, 1868. Ad. Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 6 half vols., 1st half, Leips., 1867. 
H. Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, 2a ed., vol. 8, Gott., 1868. (the first ed. con- 
tained merely a monograph exposition of chap. ix. 24-27—-see infra). E. B. Pusey, Lectures 
on Daniel the Prophet, Oxford, 1864. ([Fiiller, Eirklérung des P. Daniel, Basle, 1868.] 

(2) Roman-Catholic expositors since the Reformation. Arias Montanus, Comment. in Dan., 
Antwerp, 1562. Hector Pintus, Commentarii in’ Danielem, Lamentationes Jeremie et Nahum, 
divinos vates, Coimbra, 1582; Venet., 1583; Colon., 1587. Bened. Pererius, Commentariorum 
in Danielem proph., il. xvi., Rom., 1586; Lugd., 1588; Anty., 1594. Casp. Sanctius, Com- 
ment. in Dan. proph., Lugd., 1612,1619. Joh. Maldonatus, Comment. in Jerem., Hzech., Dan., 
Leyd., 1611; Par., 1643. Jacob Veldius, Comment. in Dan. proph. cum Chronologia ad intel- 
ligenda Jeremie, Hzech., et Dan. vaticinia, Antv., 1602. Fabricius Paulitius, Comm. in Dan., 
Rom., 1625. Ludoy. ab Alcazar, Comm. in varios locos 1. Dan., Lugd., 1631. Cornelius a 
Lapide, August. Calmet, and Dereser-Scholz in their comprehensive Bible-works. @. K. 
Mayer (Prof. at Bamberg), Die messianischen Prophezien des Daniel, Vienna, 1866. 

Monoerapus.—For the critical and apologetical literature, or the principal monographs 
@uming to attack or defend the genuineness of the book (Bleek, Kirmss, Hivernick, Hengsten- 
berg, Ziindel, Filler, Volck, etc.), see supra, § 5. 

Exegetical monographs : H. Venema, Dissertationes (see supra, II. 1 c). Thomas Newton, 
Abhandlungen iiber die Weissagungen, welche merkwiirdig erfillt sind und noch bis auf den 
heutigen Tag in Erfillung gehen ; from the English, Leips., 1757 (containing, on p. 304 et 
seq., an apologetical discussion of the visions concerning the world-kingdoms, chap. II. and 
VIL, which is directed against Collins, Grotius, and others). J. @. Scharfenberg, Specimen 
animadversionum, quibus loci nonnulli Danielis et vett. ejus interpretum, presertim Grecorum, 
illustrantur et emendantur, Lips., 1774. 8. Th. Wald, Curarum in historiam textus Danielis 
specim. I., Lips., 1783. Compare the essay by the same: Ueber die arabische Uebersetzung des 
Daniel in den Polyglotten, in Eichhorn’s Repert. fir bibl. u. morgenl. Literatur, part XTV., 
Leips., 1784. Laur. Reinke, Die messian. Weissagungen bei den grossen und kleinen Propheten 
des A, T., vol. iv. 1, p. 167 et seq. (chiefly an exposition of chap. ix. 24-27), Giessen, 1862. 
H. Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, 1st ed., Stuttgart, 1841, vol. II., appendix (likewise 
confined to the exposition of chap. ix. 24 et seq.) J. Chr. Hofmann, Weissagung und Erfiil- 
lung im A. und N. T., 1., p. 276 et seq., Nérd., 1841. The same, Die 70 Jahre Jeremias und die 
"0 Jahrwochen des Daniel, Nuremberg, 18386. K. Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 68 Jahrwochen 
des Propheten Daniel, Gotting., 1839. The most complete record of the older exegetical litera- 
ture on Dan. ix. 24-27, or on the 70 weeks of years, may be found in Abrah. Calov’s Bidl. 
illustr., tom. I., p. 119 et seq., and in his monograph, De LXX. septimanis mysterium, Vitemb., 
1663. Compare also Bertholdt, Daniel, etc., vol. IL, p. 563 et seq.; Danko, Historia revela- 
tionis divine Novi Testamenti, p. \xxiii. et seq.; Ranke, as above, p. 211 et seq., and also 
Reusch, Die patristischen Berechnungen der 70 Jahrwochen Daniels, in the Titibinger Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1868, No. IV., p. 535 et seq. [See also the monographs cited by Danz, Worter- 
buch, s. v.; and Darling, Cyclopedia, ad loc.] ' 

[Ill. Additional exegetical works on Daniel in the English language. 1. COMMENTARIES on 
the entire book: A. Willett, A Six-fold Commentary on Daniel, etc., Lond., 1610, fol. , 
Huit, The whole prophecies of Daniel explained, etc., Lond., 1643, 4to. T. Parker, The Visions 
and prophecies of Daniel expounded, etc.. Lond., 1646, 4to. H. More, Hxposition of the Prophet 
Daniel, Lond., 1681, 4to; the same, Answers to Remarks, ibid.. 1684, 4to; the same, Supple- 
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ment and Defences, ibid., 1685, 4to; the same, Notes on Daniel and the Apocalypse, ibid., 1685, 
4to. Anon., The visions and prophecies of Daniel explained, etc., Lond., 1700, 12mo. E. 
Wells, The Book of Daniel explained, etc., Lond., 1716, 4to. R. Amner, An Essay towards the 
interpretation of Daniel, etc., Lond., 1776, 8vo. J. H. Frere, A combined view of the prophecies 
of Daniel, Esdras, and St. John, etc., Lond., 1815, 8vo. W. Girdlestone, Observations on the 
visions of Daniel, etc., Oxf., 1820, 8vo. J. Wilson, Dissertations on the book of Daniel, Oundle, 
1824, 8vo. F. A. Coxe, Outlines of lectures on Daniel, 2d ed., Lond., 1834, 12mo. T. Wintle, 
An improved Version of Daniel, with Notes, Lond., 18386, 8vo. L. Gaussen, Lectures on the 
Book of Daniel, Lond., 1840, 12mo. C. P. Miles, Lectures on Daniel, Lond., 1840-41, 2 vols., 
12mo. B. Harrison, Prophetic Outlines of the Christian Church, etc. (Warburton Lectures), Lond., 
1849, 8vo. M. Stuart, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, Andover, 1850, 8vo. A: Barnes, Notes 
on Daniel, N. Y., 1850,12mo. J. Cumming, Lectures on the Book of Daniel, Lond., 1850, 8vo. 
W. Ramsay, Zzposition of the book of Daniel, Lond., 1853, 12mo. J. Bellamy, New Transia- 
tion of the book of Daniel, etc., Lond., 1863, 4to. W. Shrewsbury, Wotes on the book of Daniel, 
Edinb., 1865, 8vo. P. 8. Desprez, The Apocalypse of the Old Test., Lond., 1865, 8vo. H. 
Cowles, Ezekiel and Daniel, with Notes, N. Y., 1867, 12mo. W.H. Rule, Historical Haposition 
of the Book of Daniel, Lond., 1869, 8vo. (adopts the year-day theory, and applies the little horn 
to the papacy). W. Kelly, Notes on the Book of Daniel, Edinb., 1870, 12mo. C. F. Keil, The 
Book of the prophet Daniel (being part of Keil and Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment), Edinb., 1872, 8vo., from the German. L. Strong, Lectures on the Book of Daniel, Lond., 
1872, 8vo. Prof. Gaussen, The Prophesies of Daniel Hxplained, translated by Blackstone, 
Lond., 1873, 8vo (makes the fourth kingdom Rome). 

2. MonocraPus.—T. Brightman, Haposition of the last part of Daniel, Lond., 1644, 4to. An- 
onymous, An Hssay on Scripture Prophecy, s.1. [probably Lond. ], 1724 (makes the fourth beast 
Rome). Z. Grey, Hzamination of Sir Isaac Newton’s Observations upon Daniel, etc. (treats only of 
the special points named in the title), Lond., 1736, 8vo. G. Burton, An Hssay on the Numbers of 
Daniel and St. John, Norwich, 1766-68, 2 vols., 8vo. Anon., Seven prophetical periods, etc., 
Lond., 1790, 4to. G. 8S. Faber, Dissertation on Daniels 70 Weeks (makes them extend from 
the 17th of Artaxerxes to the 15th of Tiberius), Lond., 1811, 8vo. See also his Sacred Calen- 
dar of Prophecy, Lond., 1828, 3 vols. 8vo., in which he argues at length for the year-day 
theory. E. Irving, Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed, etc. (adopts the year-day theory with 
its consequences), Glasgow, 1826, 2 vols. 8vo.; ibid, 1828, 8vo. J. Tyso, An elucidatien, etc., 
showing that the Seventy Weeks have not yet taken place, Lond., 1838, 8vo. J. Farquharson, 
Illustrations of Daniel's last vision and prophecy, Lond., 1838, 8vyo. N. 8. Folsom, Jnterpreta- 
tion of the prophecies of Daniel (against Millerism, and of course rejects the reference of the 
fourth kingdom to Rome), Boston, 1842, 12mo. I. T. Hinton, Prophecies of Daniel and John 
(applies the third empire to the Turks, and the fourth to Rome), St. Louis, 1848, 12mo. L 
Chase, Remarks on the Book of Daniel (applies the “ little horn ” exclusively to Antiochus Epiph- 
anes), Boston, 1844,12mo. G. Junkin, The Little Stone of the Great Image (interprets the 
“little horn” of the Papacy), Phila., 1844, 8vo. T. R. Birks, The two later visions of Daniel 
«makes the fourth kingdom Rome), Lond., 1846, 12mo. 8. Lee, Zvents and Times of the Visions 
of Daniel and St. John (makes the “little horn ” exclusively heathen Rome), London, 1851, 8yvo. 
A. M. Osbon, Daniel verified in History, etc. (makes the fourth kingdom Rome), N. Y., 
1856, 12mo. J. Oswald, The kingdom which shall not be destroyed, etc. (makes the fourth king- 
dom Rome), Phila., 1856, 12mo. S. Sparkes, A Historical Commentary on Daniel zi. (adopts 
the year-day theory, and applies the whole chapter to modern times), Binghamton, 1858, 8vo. 
W. R. A. Boyle, The Inspiration of the Book of Daniel (applies the fourth kindom to the 
Roman Empire), Lond., 1863, 8vo. 8. P. Tregelles, Remarks on the Visions of Daniel, ete, 
(rejects the year-day theory with its conclusions), Lond., fifth ed., 1864, 12mo0. R. Phillips, 
On Daniel's Numbers, Lond., 1864, 12mo. L. A. Sawyer, Daniel with its apocryphal additions 
(a new translation), Bost, 1864, 12mo. R. A. Watkinson, The End as foretold in Daniel, 
etc. (adopts the year-day theory), N. Y., 1865, 12mo. F. W. Bosanquet, Messiah the Prince, 
Lond., 1866, 8vo. H. W. Taylor, The Times of Daniel (adopts the year-day theory), N. Y. 
1871, bas H. Loomis, The Great Conjlict (makes the little horn the Papacy), N. Y., 1874, 
12mo. 
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FIRST (HISTORICAL) PART. 


CHAPTERS I.-VI. 
1. Introduction. The Early History of Daniel and his Three Associates. 
I. 1-21. 


In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah came Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon unto Jerusalem and besieged it.’ And the Lord gave 
Jehoiakim king of Judah into his hand, with [and] part of the vessels of the house of 
God, which [and] he carried [them] into the land of Shinar, to the house of his god ;? 
and he brought the vessels ito the treasure-house® of his god.” : 

And the king spake‘ unto Ashpenaz the master® of his eunuchs, that he should 
bring [to bring] certain of the children of Israel, and of the king’s seed,* and of the 
princes ;’ children* in whom was no blemish, but [and] well-favoured,* and skilful’® 
in all wisdom, and cunning " in knowledge, and understanding ” science, and such 
as had ability * in them [in whom was ability] to stand in the king’s palace, and 
whom they might teach” the learning * and the tongue of the Chaldeans. 

And the king appointed them a daily provision”’ of the king’s meat,’ and of 
the wine which he drank; so nourishing [, and to make grow] them three years, 
that [; and] at the end thereof they might [should] stand before the king. 

Now [And] among these [them] were of the children of Judah, Daniel, Hana- 
niah [Chananyah], Mishael, and Azariah ; unto whom [and to them] the prince 
of the eunuchs gave [assigned] names: for he gave [and he assigned] unto Daniel, 
the name of Belteshazzar; and to Hananiah, ef Shadrach; and to Mishael, of 
Meshach; and to Azariah, of Abed-nego. 

But [And] Daniel purposed in” his heart that he would not defile himself with 
the portion of the king’s meat,’ nor [and] with the wine which he drank: there- 
fore [and] he requested of the prince of the eunuchs that he might not defile 
himself. Now [And] God had brought [gave] Daniel into favour and tender 
love’® with [before] the prince of the eunuchs. And the prince of the 
eunuchs said unto Daniel, I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your 
meat [food] and your drink:* for why should he see your faces worse liking 
[more gloomy] than the children* which are of your sort ?”' then shall [, an¢ 
should] ye make me endanger my head to the king? 

Then [And] said Daniel to [the] Melzar, whom the prince of the eunuchs 
had set over Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: Prove thy servants, I 
beseech thee, ten days; and let them give us pulse to eat,” and water to drink. 
Then [And] let our countenances be looked upon before thee, and the counte- 
nance of the children * that eat of the portion of the king’s meat ;"’ and as thou 
seest [shalt see], deal [do] with thy servants. So he consented [And he 
hearkened] to them in [as to] this matter, and proved them ten days. And at 
the end of ten days their countenances appeared [countenance was seen to be 
good] fairer and [they were] fatter in [of] flesh than all the children* which did 
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16 eat the portion of the king’s meat.” “Thus [And the] Melzar took away tha 
portion of their meat,'’ and the wine that they should drink and gave them pulse.” 

17 [And] As for these four children,’ God gave them knowledge and skill in all 
learning * and wisdom: and Daniel had_ understanding in all visions [every 
vision] and dreams. 

18 Now, [And] at the end of the days that the king had said * he should | to] 
bring them zn, then the prince of the eunuchs brought them i before Nebuchad- 

19 nezzar. And the king communed [spake] with them: and among them all 
was found none like Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: therefore 

20 [and] stood they before the king. And in all matters [every matter] of wisdom 
and understanding, that the king inquired of them, [then] he found them ten 
times better than® all the magicians” and astrologers” that were in all hia 
realm. 

21. And Daniel continued * even unto the first year of king Cyrus. 








GRAMMATICAL AND LEXICAL NOTES. 


p midy 274, and pressed upon it, namely, with the usual military appliances.—? 77 Ds, his gods, probably 
referring to the Babylonian polytheism, in contrast with the true God above, DDN. -_3 Zs Na, store-house, 


‘some room connected with the temple of Belus.—4 aN, and said, in the Chaldaizing sense of commanded.— 


r 


5 lal) chief, principal or head man.—$ noaban v1 seed of the kingdom, namely, of Judah.—? DIVAN» tha 
nobles, a Persic word denoting the distocracy!—# DIS youths, or lads, between infancy and Hidieinest 3 “270 
ON, good of appearance, i.e., handsome,—0 pbs, intelligent, t,e., of quick natural parts,—!1 "YJ" knowing, 
nese es acquired information.—!2 13523723 considerate, ved of attentive habits,—15 r>> vigor, 4.€., phreioal strength, 
and perhaps including mental enaegee D72b5% and to teach them, i.e., cause them to be instructed. This clause 
is to be connected in construction with the piessaie was ver. 3.—15 D> book, i.¢€., the formularies or written 
mysteries, —16 sna py" 337) @ word (or matter) of a day in its day, a regular ration from day to day.—!7 ABDB) 
delicacy, % Persian wen Rerotiie luxurious viands, —18 oy DD) assigned upon, i.é., imposed this as a eonecice! 
tious duty.—!9 DIT, mercies, i.e., kind consideration of his scruples.—?° pI "nw"; is regarded by the Gram- 
marians as an snsiande of an epenthetic " in the sing., or perhaps an older form of he ea ee | in which the final 77 
‘has given place to a cognate letter.—?! DZ>742) according to your circle, i.¢e., in point of age and rank. There is, 
however, possibly an allusion to their emasculated condition. Eunuchs are constantly represented on the Assyrian monu- 
ments as being of fuller habit than other men.—?? M2282) DP wpa, of the seed-fruits, and we will surely eat, 
4.e., exclusively vegetable diet.—?3 dy nia “DP ten hands (parts) above, ten-fold superior to.—34 D°7D4N is 
wenerally explained by the lexicographers as derived from haley) @ style, hence scribes, the Magian cepoypanaeere 
Perhaps it signifies horoscopists.—25 DTEWR: from DUN, to whisper incantation, hence are magiciuns in the broad 


sence.—?6 77], was alive and influential in that official capacity.] 


ers (cf. 2 Kings xxiv. 1; xxv. 1; Ezra ii. 1; 
EXEGETICAL REMARKS. v. 12, ete.). Jeremiah (xxv. 1; xxxix. 1, 11; 


: xliii. 10) and Ezekiel (xxix. 18) have WEN753455:, 
ee ea peat te which corresponds more exactly to aie ane. 
eign of Jaholakim. We.haro already chow.| way adad eaeifesnstninrh gist gale 

trod., yO, ute 2, undi unis does it i : 5 : y 
sonflict iofaes Jer ox. ie 9.—Came Nebuchad- the niggas Esappinio pen ky ( Cee 
nezzar, king of Babylon, unto Jerusalem, and Sires Se ee 
besieged it, i. e., he departed for J erusalem, in nea ge 2 Bae at Lge eRe Meésopo- 
order to besiege it; he began his expedition hens. Gb. Heo eae ran SPs y es 
against Jerusalem, which resulted in the siege Partha a Paton pote See 
of that city. For the view that x4 is here to Chaldzan god Webo, = Mercury (122, Isa. xlvi. 
be taken.in the sense of ‘‘ departing,” see the | 1), and it seems also to include the terms kadar, 


Introd., § 8, 2, a.—-Instead of 23 "XH, to straiten, | “might,” and zar =", “ prince” (compare 


‘besiege, we generally find elsewhere 1X7 with | Gesenius, Thesawr., p. 890; Oppert, l. c.). The 
ithe dative, e. g., Deut. xxviii, 52; 1 Kings viii, poeta a ere bers pric or 7 by Greek 

id . yan authors; for while Strabo (15, i 6) writes Na- 
37. Fie form of the name ENITSAA) is the Boxodpécopos, Berosus (in Josephus contr. Ap., i 
one In general use among the later Hebrew writ- | 20, 21) has NaBevyxodopéron0,, and the Sept. 
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NaPovyodovécop. Instead of TEZNITIAAA, how- 
ever, our book elsewhere has uniformly 72%2-, 
omitting the euphonic x; ef. 45, chap. iii. 25; 
vii. 15, instead of »43, chap. iii, 6, 11, etc.; iv. 7. 


Accordi lemy’ i : 
[coorting so Fvolemy's chronological canon | question, from end to end, has contributed a 


of the reigns of the Babylonian kings, Nebu- 
chadnezzar became king near the close of B.C. 
605, whereas his expedition in question, falling 


in the third year of Jehoiakim, occurred late in | 


B.C. 607, and the capture of the city, in Jehoia- 
kim’s fourth year, fell about the middle of B.C. 
606. It appears, however (Josephus Anézg. 
x. 11, 1), that his father, Nabopolassar, during 
his own lifetime, and near the close of his 
reign, had sent him to repel Pharaoh-Necho at 


Carchemish, and on his way back, Nebuchad- | 


nezzar captured Jerusalem, as related by Daniel. 
While he was engaged in this campaign, his 
father died, and he hastened back to Babylon in 
order to assume the reins of government. By the 
Jews, therefore, his reign is naturally reckoned 
from the date of this conquering expedition, 
although he did not actually become full king 
at Babylon till a year or more later. | 


Verse 2. And the Lord gave. . . into his 
hand, 7.¢., into his power. Compare Gen. ix. 2, 
20; Ex. iv. 21; 2 Sam. xviii. 2; also Ps. xcv. 7, 
etc. The designation of Jehovah simply as 


** Lord” (7278) is not confined to later writers, 


€.g., Ezra x. 3; Neh. i. 11, but occurs as early 
as Gen. xviii. 27; Judges xiii. 8; Psa. xvi. 2; 
xxxy. 23, etc.— Jehoiakim, king of Judah. 
Jehoiakim reigned eleven years, according to 2 
Kings xxiii. 36; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5, while the 
conquest by Nebuchadnezzar here referred to 
ean hardly have taken place later than the 
fourth year of this reign (see Introd. § 8, Note 
2, and particularly what is there remarked in 
opposition to Kranichfeld). Hence it is impossi- 
ble to consider the passage before us as describ- 
ing a conquest which put an end to the rule of 
Jehoiakim, but rather an event which resulted 
in his becoming the vassal of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
or, more correctly, of Nabopolassar, who was 
yet living. Similarly, what follows does not 
assert an actual banishment of Jehoiakim, but 
merely his temporary removal to Babylon, and 
perhaps not even this.—And a part ot the ves- 
ses of the house of God, 7.¢., of the sacred 
vessels of the temple, which are again men- 


tioned in chap. v. 2 et seq.*—D2)/2, instead of 
which several manuscripts have 2/)’2 (cf. Theo- 
Jotion’s dzd péovus), is compounded of =P 
“‘end,” and the preposition 2, and, therefore, 


its literal meaning is ‘‘from the end,” ‘‘ on ex- 
piration,” in which sense it occurs in vs. 5, 15, 
and 18 of this chapter. In this place, where it 
serves to designate a quantity instead of denot- 
ing time, it evidently expresses the idea of an 
integral part, a considerable part, like the Chal- 


dee XP V2 in chap. ii, 42, and like M%P7 





* [Daniel is oareful to say (with historical ac-uracy) 
that at this time the king of Babylon took away only a part 
of the vessels of the temple. Many more were taken during 
the short reign of Jeconiah (see 2 Kings xxiv. 13), and yet 
30me were Jeft behind even then, to be taken at the final de- 
-struction of the city in the reign of Zedekiah (Jer. xxvii. 
19-22). — Cowles} 
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in Neh, vii. 70. In explaining this meaning it 
is not necessary to assume (with Hitzig) that 
"Xj may here be equivalent to ‘‘a part,” for 
the word bears this sense in no other instance. 
The word, rather, indicates that the store in 


share, and throughout its extent some portion 
has been taken away. Hence ‘‘ from the end of 
the vessels of the temple” signifies merely a 
portion of allits vessels. Cf. Kranichfeld on this 


passage ; Gesen.-Dietrich s. [Fiirst, 
however (Heb. Lew. s. v.), adopts the simple ex- 
planation that NX})’2 is merely an alternative 


v. NEP, 


form of NX), and this is certainly corroborated 
by the form nxpAA, chap. i. 18, where two pre- 
positions cannot be tolerated.] This view is also 
essentially established by 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7: 
2222 TEN;79=2 NBD Mat ng 7a. 
Which he carried into the land of Shinar ; 
rather, ‘‘ And he caused them to be brought to 
the land of Shinar,”—to Babylonia, which pro- 
vince is here called by the ancient name that 
occurs outside of Genesis (see Gen. x. 10; xi. 
2; xiv. 1), only in the elevated language of the 
prophets, ¢.g., in Isa. xi. 11; Zech. v. 11.—The 
suffix in O&7277 ‘‘and he caused them to be 


taken away,” can hardly be taken (as do Hiivern, 
and others) as referring exclusively to the 
sacred vessels, the mention of which immedi- 
ately precedes this sentence; for the following 
words refer to them again, and thus distinguish 
them as a particular of the collective object of 
the verb y»=75.* We are not obliged, however, 
to include the king Jehoiakim among those who 
were carried away with the sacred utensils; for 
while the narrative in its progress postulates the 
presence in Babylon of Jewish youths belong- 
ing to the royal and to noble families, it never 
implies the presence of the king himself (cf. vs. 
3,6; also v. 13); and while it is related in 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 6, that Nebuchadnezzar bound 
Jehoiakim ‘‘in fetters, to carry him to Babylon,” 
it is not expressly stated that he executed that 
purpose. The Sept. («ai guycev avrov év yanKnacg 
TEOUL; Kal a. hyay-v avTov cig BaBv?. dva) first imposed 
this sense on the passage, because they felt com- 
pelled to assume an actual deportation of Jehoi- 
akim, followed by his return to Jerusalem at 
a later period—an opinion which was shared by 
the writer of the 3d Book of Esdras and the 
Vulgate, and by several rabbins of the Middle 
Ages, ég., Ibn-Hzra, While the passage befure 
us does not directly contradict this assumption, 
which represents the fate of Jehoiakim as very 
similar to that of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 13), 
it does not necessarily compel its adoption. 





* (Stuart, on the contrary, insists that the following clanse 
compels us to understand the same objcet of RAL in both 
cases; but he overstrains the particle fats by the ren- 


dering ‘‘ the same.” The English Auth. Version interprets 
inasimilar manner. But the latter clause certainly implies 
a distinction between the objects carried away, some of which 
were deposited in a particular spot. The author is, there- 
fore, correct in understanding the «ssociales of the king to 
be included generally under the mention of his name, but 
not himself particularly ; he is inconsistent, however, a little 
farther on. as we shall see, in destroying the whole founda. 
tion of this distinction, in the interpretation of the last 
clause of the verse.] 
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Jehoiakim may be included among the trans- 
ported Jews who are designated by the plural 
suffix in px 77; but, on the other hand, the 
suffix may, in addition to the temple-vessels, 
simply designate a band of noble Jews, whom 
the conqueror carried away as hostages, and to 
which the youth referred to in v. 3 et seq. be- 


longed—hence those 0°77", whose presence 
may be gathered from the collective singular 
74%, to which reference has already been 


made (Kranichfeld; cf. Ibn-Ezra, _Maldonat, 
Geier, and others; alsc Bertheau_in Kurege- 
Gas exeg. Handbuch zur Chrontk, p. 427).-— 

o the house of his god—rather ‘‘ to the dwel- 
ling-place of his gods.” THe nS is probably 
to be regarded as in opposition with Y OS 
“220; for the sacred vessels of the temple at 
Jerusalem, as has been shown, formed only a 
part of the object in D8 27); and, besides, if 
7978 HD in this place were intended to desig- 
nate the temple of Nebuchadnezzar’s god (or 
gods), usage would require the particle 28 
in order to manifest the object towards which 
the motion is directed (see Gen. xxxi. 4; Isa. 
xxxvii. 23; Zech. xi. 13). The correct view is 
stated by Hitzig and Kranichfeld. who refer to 
Hos. viii. 1; ix. 15; Ex. xxix. 45; Num. xxxy. 
3, etc., in support of the tropical signification, 
which takes p-7 in the sense of ‘‘land or dwel- 
ling-place.”” [Keil, however, shows the inaccu- 
racy of this criticism, on grammatical grounds. 
Moreover, in this way the distimction evidently 
intended between the different classes of objects 
transported, is wholly taken away; the persons 
were merely removed to Babylon, but the uten- 
sils were lodged in a heathen temple, as they 
before had belonged to Jehovah’s. The parallel 
history, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7, states all this 
explicitly. Daniel here merely rehearses the 
facts in a general way, but is nevertheless care- 
ful to mention the disposal, both of the captives, 
of whom he was himself one (chap. ii. 25), 
and the vessels, which afterwards became so 


important in his narrative (chap. v. 2, 28).] | 


Whether the genitive VIER be translated ‘‘ of 
his gods” (cf. chap. ii. 47; iii. 29; iv. 6, 15) or 
‘tof his god,”’_is unimportant. In the lat- 
ter case, the reference is to Bel, the chief 


divinity of the Babylonians; cf. Isa. xlvi. 1;, 


Jer. 1. 2; lii 44._And he brought the ves- 
sels into the treasure-house «f his gods (or 
“his god,”’ viz.: Bel). On TZI8 M3, treasure- 
house yaloduAdkiov, compare Mal. iii. 10; Neh. 
xiii, 5, 12, 13, where the treasury of the second 
temple is the subject of remark. There is no 
contradiction between this passage and chap. v. 
2 et seq. where the sacred vessels are profaned 
by Belshazzar, and thus appear to have been 
stored in his palace. Belshazzar was not Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and it is conceivable that the son 
could trample in the mire what his father and 
predecessor had valued and reserved (cf. Ephr. 
Syr. on this passage). Nor is there a contradic- 
tion of 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7; the statement in that 
passage: ‘‘And he put them in his palace” 


(a-Ga; A.V. ‘“temple”), is merely less ex- 





act than the one before us; [or rather, perhaps, 
55777 is then used in its frequent signification of 


temple, as all the older versions render, and the 
suffix ‘‘ his” designates it as that of his favorite 
deity]. 

Verses 8, 4. The selection of youthful Jews of 
noble rank for service at the royal court. And 
the king spake unto (commanded) Ashpenaz, 
the master of his eunuchs. FIDIR, a name, 
whose formation is very similar to that of 
13D, Gen. x. 3, but not to be identified with 
it on that account (as Hitzig suggests) without 
further inquiry. It appears to be of Indo-Ger- 
manic origin, and, according to Rédiger, is com- 
pounded of the Sanscrit agva, ** horse,” and 
nasa, ‘‘nose.” It is, therefore, equivalent te 
‘*horse-nose.”—D"O7710 =, the chief of the 
eunuchs (Sept. apyeivovyoc; Vulgate, praposi- 
tus eunuchorum), an important and influential 
officer of the palace at Oriental courts, as may be 
shown from the position of the Kislar-Aga at 
the Turkish court in our day. However, neither 
he nor his subordinates are to be regarded as 
actual eunuchs, but rather as ordinary chamber- 
lains (Luther: ‘‘ oberster Kammerer”). Com- 
pare Gen, xxxvii. 36; xxxix. 1, 7, where 
Joseph’s master at the court of Pharaoh 


is called 0° 0D, although he was married; 
also 1 Sam. viii. 15; 1 Kings xxii. 9; xxv. 19, 
etc., in all of which the rendering of 9770 


by ‘‘chamberlain” or court-official is adequate. 
However, the subordinates of Ashpenaz, men- 
tioned in the passage under consideration, may 
be regarded as actual eunuchs (as also those in 
Esth. i. 10, 12, 153; ii. 8, 14; iv. 5), without 
necessitating the conclusion that Daniel and his 
associates also became eunuchs, on their being 
placed under his supervision. Only a grossly 
carnal conception of the facts narrated in this 
chapter, and of Isaiah’s prophecy, Isa. xxxix. 
7 (where p> likewise means [or may mean} 
an official generally) could lead to this opinion, 
which is entertained by a number of Jewish and 
older Christian commentators, ¢g., Josephus, 
Antiquit., x. 11; the Targum, on Esther iv. 5; 
Rashi, on Dan. i. 21; Origen Homi. iv. on Ezek. ; 
Jerome, adv. Jovin. i. 1; and Joh. Damascenus, 
De fide orthod. iv. 25.* It is not even possible 
to argue from the relations of Daniel to the 
master of the eunuchs, as indicated in this pas- 
sage, that the prophet always remained un- 
married (as Pseudo-Epiphanius De vit. prophet., 
c. 10, Cornelius a Lapide, Huetius, and others, 
suggest). See the Introd., § 2.—That he should 
bring certain of the children of Israel—i.¢., to 
choose of the children of Israel, viz.: of the 
Jews, who had been carried to Babylon as hos- 
tages, cf. v.2. The more comprehensive phrase, 
‘the children of Israel,” is justified by the fact 
that the theocratic state under Jehoiakim in- 
cluded all of the tribes of Benjamin and Levi, 
and at least fragments of several other tribes, 
especially of Simeon (2 Chron. xy. 9), in addi- 

*[Rather, a strictly literal interpretation of Isa. xxxix, %, as 
well as all the probabilities and analogies of the case, requires 
this view, which the majority of commentators have accord- 
ingly taken. The case of Joseph’s master affords no diffi- 
culty, for eunuchs of high rank are often married (cf. Ecclus. 


xx, 4; xxv. 20); indeed the supposition of his impotence 
affords some explanation of his wife’s solicitation of Joseph.) 
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tion to the leading tribe of Judah.—And of the 
king’s seed, and of the princes—rather, “of 
the royal seed, as well as of the number of 
nobles.’? Instead of this correlative vi w of the 


two ‘’s—the only correct view—which is found 
in Von Lengerke, and in Hitzig, and others, 
Bertholdt, without reason, adopts the designa- 
tive (¢ither—or), while a majority, including 
Hiavernick, take the first 1 (before 27%, which, 


however, is wanting in several of Kennicott’s 
and De Rossi’s manuscripts,—but the authen- 
ticity of which is not, on that account, to be 
questioned) in the sense of ‘‘and indeed,” 
*“namely,’’-—hence as marking the use of an 
emphatic apposition, Our view is supported by 
parallel passages, such as chap. vii. 20; viii. 13, 
ete.—The term 2729750, ‘‘nobles,” ‘‘mag- 
nates,’’ which occurs only here and in Esth. i. 
3; vi. 9, seems to be borrowed from the Persian, 
and to be equivalent to the Pehlevi pardom, 
““the first,” ‘‘the noble;” cf. the Sanscrit 
prathama, Zend frathema, Greek zpércc. Its 
derivation from the Greek mpdriuo:, essayed by 
Bertholdt, as well as the opinion which pre- 
vailed among older expositors, that the word is 
of Hebrew origin, and perhaps related to p75, 
tnvaluit, are to. be decisively rejected. The cor- 
responding term in Hebrew is 2927%, the strong 


or powerful ones: Ex. xv. 15; Ezek. xvii. 13; 
2 Kings xxiv. 15.—Verse 4. Children in 
whom was no blemish, 7.¢., no physical fault ; 
hence, of faultless beauty; compare 2 Sam. 
xiv. 25. (Cf. the form p5yx% in the Kethib in 
{his place with Job xxxi. 7.) Corporeal sound- 
aess and a handsome form were considered in- 
-lispensible among the ancient Orientals (cf. 
Surtius, vi. 5, 29), for those who were destined 
Xor court service,—a view which is still shared 
ny the Turks; see Ricaut Gegenwart. Zustand 
des tiirk, Reiches, i. 18.—The indefinite 0°77 
does not admit of a definite conclusion respect- 
yng the age of the youths, and particularly of 
Daniel. The remark in Plato, Alcib. i. § 387, 
‘sowever, according to which the training of the 
fersian youth by the tadaywyoi BaotAeion began 
with the 14th year, has a certain importance for 
speculations on this question, which is enhanced 
oy the statement of Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2, that 
aone of the &),0; might enter the service of 
the king before they attained their 17th year. 
What is said in v. 5 concerning a period of 
three years during which Daniel was in training, 
s0rresponds remarkably with these statements. 
—Skilful in all wisdom. The intellectual 
qualifications are immediately connected with 
the physical. Havernick, Hitzig, and others, 
are correct in taking =°}"2W’2 in the sense of 
‘‘ discerning, understanding,” rather than 
‘* versed, or experienced,”—as denoting apti- 
indo rather than habitus. ‘‘>45n, as 55 indi- 
cates, is the objective wisdom, which is dis- 
played in the various fields of knowledge. and, 
according to v. 17, is contained in books” 
(Hitzig)—hence scientific, as distinguished from 
the purely practical wisdom, which elsewhere is 
generally referred to.—Cunning in knowledge, 
and understanding; literally ‘‘ knowing know- 
ledge” (027 arn) and ‘‘ understanding 
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thought” (27/2 72737). On 372 “ thorght” 
(elsewhere ‘‘ knowledge ”’, compare Eccles. x. 
20, and on both phrases compare chap. ii. 21 ; 
Neh. x, 29.—And such as had ability in them 
to stand in the king’s palace, literally ‘‘ who 
had power (112, here [perhaps] ability, talent ; 
compare viii. 7; xi 15) to stand in the king’s 
palace” (427 22°72 ha"3,—for which ~5>3 
‘m2 is not to be substituted). ‘To stand in 
the king’s palace ” is the same as ‘‘ to stand b.- 
ford the king” (cf. Gen. xviii. 8; xli. 46; Deut. 
i, 38, etc, ), 7.¢., to await his commands, to serve 
him. See below, v. 17, and compare the absolute 
DIST, the servants, in Zech. iii. 7; also Esth, | 
y. 2.—And whom they might teach the learn- 
ing and the tongue oi the Chaldzans; liter- 
ally, ‘‘and to teach them the learning,” ete. 
Daa 2 34 depends on the verb "Wz8"1 y. 3, and 
is co-ordinate with 7203 in the same verse, as 
the preceding athndch indicates.— 5:0, ‘* writ- 
ing,” does not in this place denote the art 
of writing, but the learning of the Chaldzans; 
compare NED-D v. 17, which can only be equi- 
valent to all learning, “‘ all literary knowledge.” 
Further, B° 702 yin) can hardly signify the 
Aramzan idiom which begins with chap. ii, 4, 
but designates the original Chaldee, which was 
of Japhetic origin, or tinctured with Japhetic 
elements—as Michaelis, Bertholdt, Winer, Ha- 
vernick, Lengerke, Hengstenberg, and others, 
hold.* That the noble Jewish youths should 
be compelled to learn the Aramzean dialect, 
which, according to 2 Kings xviii. 26 et seq. 
(Isa. xxxvi. 11), was the official language both at 
the Assyrian and the Babylonian courts, admits, 
indeed, of an easy explanation; since the Jews 
of that time were but slightly acquainted with 
that dialect (cf. 2 Kings, in the above mentioned 
place), and since youth especially, of whatever 
rank, could not have been instructed in this 
language, which was indeed related to the 
Hebrew, but was nevertheless a foreign tongue. 
The view which identifies the ‘‘ tongue of the 
Chaldzans’’ with the official Aramzeam of the 
court, is untenable because of the circumstance 
that the latter is introduced in chap. ii. 4 by the 
term 7278 (cf. Isa. xxxvi. 11; Ezra iv. 7), 
and is thus clearly distinguished from the ordi- 
nary language of the D°JW2. (See notes on 
that passage, and compare Introd. § 1, note 3.) 
Verse 5. The provision for the selected youth, 
and their training. And the king appointed 
them a daily, etc. ‘‘ Them,” 7.¢., those who 
should be selected, but whom the king did not 
yet know. 22, to ordain, appoint, assignare, 
compare v. 10,—7V2772 D7 134, literally, 
‘matter of the day in its day,” #.¢., a@ daily 
supply, or ration. Compare Jer. lii. 34, where 
the same expression is used with reference to 
the daily food of the captive Jehoiachin ; also 
Ex. v. 13, 19; Lev. xxiii. 7, etc.—Of the king's 
meat,—of which, according to Oriental custom. 


*[Others, however, maintain that it was of Hamitic affin 
ity. The subject of the origin of the D7°JW2 is very ditt 
cult. See the note in Keil ad loc.1 
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not only noble guests (cf. Jer. as cited above), but 

also all the servants and officials were accustomed 
to partake, compare 1 Kings v. 2, 3; and con- 
cerning the custom in question at the Persian 
court, see Athenzus, iv. 10, p. 69; Plutarch, 
Probl, vii. 4.1275 ‘ meat,” really delicacies, 


luxurious food, is of Persian origin,-—a com- 
posite word formed out cf bag, ‘‘ tribute OL. 
Sanscrit Dhaga, ‘‘ allowance,” ‘‘ ration”), and 
the preposition paiti, ‘‘ towards, to,” ( = Sans- 
crit prati, Greek xpori, mpés)—and hence is 
equivalent to ‘‘ apportioned food,” which sense 
is also expressed by the Sanscrit pratibhaga, 
which designates the daily proportion of fruits, 
flowers. etc., required by the rajah in his house- 
hold, Of, Gildemeister in the Zeitschrift fir 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, iv. 214.—And of the 
wine which he drank, properly ‘‘of the wine 
of his drinking,” his banquet. 17/2 is to be 
taken in the singular in this place, as well as in 
vs. 8 and 10.—So nourishing them th: ee years, 
rather, ‘‘and (commanded) to instruct them 
three years ’’—properly ‘‘ educate,” ‘‘ bring up” 
{but literally, ‘‘ to make great "—perhaps refer- 
ring primarily to their physical culture]. The 


infiaitive =>7321 with‘a copulative 3 certainly 
does not depend on 2871 in v. 3; but rather 


is to be regarded as governed by yan), from 


whose signification the idea of commanding, 
ordwining. is zeugmatically derived. Compare 


2 inv. 11; also Jonah ii. 1.—That at the 


end therecf they might stand before the king, 
z.€., after the three years had expired. ‘To 
stand before the king” is ‘‘ to serve him,”’ ef. v. 
8. [‘ Standing was the position of waiters in 
readiness to do their master’s will.”—Stwa7t. | 
Verses 6, 7. The names of Daniel and his 
assuciutes, and their changing.—Now among 
these we e cf the children of Judah, hence, 
beloncing to the most prominent tribe, after 
which the entire nation was usually called, even 
at that early period. The four youths are here 
shown to Le Jewish =V2F75 (v. 3); but it does 
not follow from this passage that all of them, 
and Daniel in particular, were, in addition, of 
royal family (ALA 270 vain. vy. CW The royal] 
desvent of Daniel can only be conjectured; that 
Zedekiah was his father, as is stated by Jose- 
phus, isa mere supposition. Compare Introd. § 
2, where the names Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah have been sufficiently considered 
(cf. also note 1 to that §), Verse 7. Unto whom 
the prince of the eunuchs gave (other) names, 
rather, ‘‘and the prince . . . gave them.” The 
changing of names as a sign of entrance into 
the condition of subjection to a ruler, is a fre- 
quently attested custom of Oriental and classical 
antiquity. Compare Gen. xli. 45 (Joseph); 2 
Kings xxiii. 34 (Hliakim); 2 Kings xxiv. 17 
(Matthaniah= Zedekiah); the re-naming of pupils 





*[Much less does it follow *‘ that the other youths of noble 
‘descent, who had been carried away along with them, be- 
longed to other tribes” (Keil ad loc.), for (as the same com- 
mentator immediately adds), ‘‘the names of Daniel and his 
three companions only are mentioned, because their histury 
recorded in this book brings them specially under our 
notice,”] 


by their preceptors, ¢.g., 2 Sam. xii. 25 (Solo 
mon = Jedediah); Mark iii. 16 (Simon = Peter) ; 
and respecting this custom among the Greeks 
and Romans, Theodoret, on our passage; Chry- 
sostom, Opp. v. 286, ete. [‘*But while the 
kings referred to only had their paternal names 
changed for other Israelitish names, which were 
given them by their conquerors, Daniel and his 
friends received genuine heathen names in ex- 
change for their own significant names, which 
were associated with that of the true God.”— 
Keil.| For he gave unto Daniel the name of 
Belteshazzzr, etc.; rather, ‘‘and he called 
Daniel Belteshazzar.” The four new names of 
the youths doubtless contain, without excep- 
tion, areference to the divinities of Babylon. 
This is apparent in the name “ZRWE PS (cf. 
chap. iv. 5),—with which the royal name 
TEND I2 is probably identical—whether, as a 
majority hold, we find the name of the god 3a 
in it, and explain its composition perhaps by 
Beli princeps (which the expression of Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself in chap. iv. 5 seems te 
endorse), or prefer Hitzig’s more artificial in- 
terpretation =Pédld tschdcara, ‘‘nourisher and 
devourer.” 142 729 likewise (for wh ch the 
scriptio plena, chap. iii. 29, is 832 'd) is cer- 
tainly equivalent to ‘‘adorer of Nego,” which 
divinity is probably not the same as Nebo (Saadia, 
Hitz., Kranichf., and others), but a reptile god, 
and perhaps the familiar dragon of the apocryphal 
book Bél and the Dragon—since the comparison of 
the Sanscrit ndéga, serpent, with this name, 
which was first essayed by Rodiger, affords a 
more likely conception than the transmutation 


of 3into 3. But JI. which may be identical 
with 9270, Zech. ix. 1 (ef. Kohler, Sacharia, 2d 


pt., p. 18) also seems to designate a divinity, and 
possibly, in case it is based on the root 447m or 
“10, ‘‘to move in a circle,” the sun-god. O77 
may be the same as the Sanscrit méschach, 
“stag,” and therefore denote a god likewise 
belonging to the siderial domain; whether the 
sun-god be again intended, as Hitzig supposes, 
must remain doubtful (but see Hitzig on this 
place). 

Verses 8-10. Daniel's request, and the refusac 
of the master of the eunuchs to entertain it. But 
Danie! purposed in his heat. So the A. V 
and Luther, literally, but less agreeable to the 
sense of 125 dy tO") than ‘he was con- 
cerned,” as Bertholdt properly rendersit. Theat 
he would (better ‘‘should”’) not defile himself 
with the king’s meat. The Sept. renders 
Saar sd are by Croc pq ahic) non; cf. 
ahicynuata, Acts xv. 20. The reason for the 
refusal of the y-rr, 7@.¢., the ordinary food of 
the king, as well as of the wine from his table 
(cf. v. 5), by Daniel and his associates, arose 
doubtless from the heathenish custom of conse- 
crating each meal, by offering a portion to the 
gods.* In order to prevent their being involved 








*(That the special reason for their abstinence was not 
the Levitical distincticn of ‘*clean” and ‘tunclean” 
animals, is evident from their rejection of the wine like 
wise, which the Mosaic law allowed. In addition to tke 
reason assigned by our author, we suspect some sanitary 


‘ 


- 


in idolatry by partaking of food which had been 
thus dedicated to the gods (cf. 1 Cor. x. 18-20), 
they avoided especially those kinds of food 
which were commonly offered to the gods, hence 
those prepared from flesh, wine, or flour. The 
vegetables, such as pulse, cabbage, etc., of 
which alone they were willing to partake, were 
Indeed also prepared by the heathen cooks of 
the king, and were even unclean in themselves, 
as having been grown on heathen soil (Am. vii. 
17; Hos. ix. 3, 4); but, since offerings or liba- 
tions were never taken from them, they were 
not specially sacred to the gods, and hence, 
night be used by pious Jews, without any 
essential defilement of conscience. Compare 
Hiivernick and Hitzig on this passage, and 
against Von Lengerke especially, who thought 
to find here the yopradys tpooh, 2 Mace. v. 27; 
and, therefore, a proof of the composition of 
the book in the time of the Maccabees; see 
Hiavernick, Newe krit. Unters., p. 47. [‘‘ Dan- 
iel’s resolution to refrain from such unclean food 
flowed from fidelity to the law, and from stead- 
fastness to the faith that ‘man liveth not by 
bread only, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of the Lord’ (Deut. viii. 3).” 
—FKeil.| Verse 9. Now God had brought 
Daniel into iavor and tender love with the 
prince of the eunuchs; literally, ‘‘and God 
gave into favor . . . before the prince,” etc. 
Jon jn is exactly the Greek ‘dwxev sis EAgos 
Kal oixripwov (Theodot.), On this subject compare 
Gen, xxxix. 21; also Neb. i. 11; 1 Kings viii. 50. 
—Verse 10. I fear my lord the king, etc. The 
prinoe2 of the eunuchs does not, in these words, 
positively refuse the favor which Daniel seeks, 
but intimates that in order to avoid the royal 
displeasure, he must render at least a formal 
and apparent obedience to the command he had 
received ; aside from this, he shows his readi- 
mess to exercise every possible forbearance 
towards his wards. The remark in verse 9 that 
God had brought Daniel into the favor of the 
prince is, therefore, by no means in conflict 
with the tenor of this reply. —For why should 
he see, etc. The same turn as in Cant. 1. 7, 
where the poetical nabw stands for TUR 
sae and where, similarly, the question ex- 


presses the sense of an emphatic negation (cf. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 4; Ezra vii. 23).—Your faces 


worse liking, etc. DUDDS, properly ‘‘ sad, low- 
ering, of a peevish appearance” (Gen. xl. 6; cf. 
DY, xl. 7), here implying a meager and decayed 
appearance, exactly like the Greek cxvdpurds, 
Matt. vi. 16. ie 7.8 is to be understood before 
D732, according to the comparatio decurtata 
frequently found in Hebrew; cf. Psa. iv. 8; 
xviii. 84, etc.”—el.]—Then shall ye make 
me endanger my head to the king; properly, 
‘¢ and ye shall endanger.” DH25171 [and ye cause 


sane 


to forfeit, a Chaldaizing Piel from 35m], is co- 
ordinated with 781", and like it depends on 


na) 728; therefore: ‘‘for why should he 


see... and ye endanger my head,” etc. On 





cause, arising from an apprehension of the stimulating 
effect of the highly-seasoned food, especially if they were 
under surgical treatment.J 





the phrase ‘‘to endanger the head,” compare 
Itiad. iv. 162, arorioa: odv xedadg, and the Ger- 
man, ‘‘den Kopf verwirken.” 


Verses 11-16. Daniel's abstemiousness, and 1s 
consequences. Then said Daniel to Melzar. 


17270, as the prefixed article shows, is not a 


proper name, but an appellative, and probably 
designates an official. It can, however, scarcely 
mean a pedagogue or president of alumni, as 
Hitzig suggests, but rather a ‘‘butler” or 
“steward,” as appears from the nearly identical 
Persian melsar, ‘‘ vini princeps” (according to 
Haug a compound word from the Zend. madhu 
=éevv, ‘ drink,” and cara=xdapa, ‘‘head”’) ; 
compare apyiteikdivoc, John—ii. 8, 9),—[and 
TPW=7, Isa, xxxvi. 2]. Verse 12, Prove thy 
servants, I beseech thee, ten days. The 
number ten, which was constantly employed as 
a round number (cf. verse 20; Zech. viii. 23; 
2 Kings xx. 8, et seq.; and generally my Z’heo- 
logia Naturalis, i. 718 et seq.), was the more 
suitable in this case, asit was ‘‘ sufficiently 
large to leave traces of the change of food in 
the appearance of the young men, yet not too 
great for a mere experiment” (Hitzig).—Give 
us (only) pulse to eat. Concerning 9°71, vege- 
tables, pulse, see on verse 8.—Verse 13. And as 
thou seest, deal with thy servants; 7.¢., ac- 
cording to the result of thy observations. On 


MRI with tséré, see Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 224, c. 


—Verse 15. Fatter in flesh. The youth them- 
selves, and not merely their faces, are the sub- 


jects of this predicate; for neither DI”S7/2 
The 


plural 598772 can nowhere be pointed out, and 


finds no support in Ecce. xi. 9 (cf. the exegetical 
notes on that passage, and also Havernick on 
Daniel, p. 36).—Verse 16. Thus Melzar took 
away the port'on of their meat, and the wine 
that they drank; better, ‘‘and the steward 
(henceforth) took away their appointed food 
and wine.” 1771 is ‘‘not introductory, but in 
connection with the participle expresses the 
duration” (Hitzig). The continuation of their 
treatment on this wise by the steward is re- 
marked in order that the improvement in the 
condition of the youth, already mentioned as 
apparent in verse 15, may be more strikingly 
brought out.—On the question whether the 
narrative aims to represent this fact as muvracu- 
lous, as well as concerning its ethical importance, 
see the dogmatico-ethical considerations [below]. 

Verse 17. Vhe great endowments of Daniel and 
his companions.—As for these four children, 
God gave them knowledge and skill, etc. ; 
properly, ‘‘And God gave ... to these four,’ 
etc. Luther’s rendering, ‘‘And the God of 
these four gave them,” is inexact. On the pre- 
cedence of the remote object in the nominative, 
followed by a personal pronoun in the dative 


(here Dm), compare the examples adduced by 
Ewald, § 309, a, b.—In all learning and wis 
dom.—-7©0, as in verse 4, ‘‘ literary knowledge, 


acquaintance with literature, erudition ” (Theo: 
dotion, /payparixy),—And Daniel had under: 
standinz in all visions and dreams. It was, 


nor 2°87 can be regarded as plurals. 
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. . . . ge | 
therefore, his acquaintance with oneirocritics 


that distinguished him above his companions, 
who must also be regarded as wise and highly 
cultured. This was clearly a miraculous gift, 
which was intimately connected with his yapiopa 
mpooytiKov, but must not be confounded with it; 
for the skill to interpret the dreams and visions 
of others, is certainly different from the gift of 
seeing prophetical dreams and visions in person. 
Still, as the second half of the book shows, the 
possession of the latter faculty by our prophet 
presumed the existence of the former; just as 
in the New Testament the divinely-bestowed 
power to interpret tongues and prove spirits 
goes hand in hand with the power to speak in 
tongues and prophesy, in the case of the truly 
‘great bearers of the Divine Spirit, ¢.g., St. Paw 
(1 Cor, xiv. 6 et seq.), St. Peter (Acts v. 3; viii. 
Oneal OE ete.).— I-35 20 is the same 
construction as in verse 4: ma=sn-23a pid73D7, 
compare Ewald, § 217, 2. 45, however, does 
not belong only to 0, but also to 70971 


following. ‘‘ All visions and dreams” are all 
possible ones, of every imaginable kind. 


Verses 18-20. Favorable issue of their ex- 
amination before the king. Now at the end of 
the days. Von Lengerke’s rendering, ‘‘ and 
toward the .end of the time,” is incorrect.— 
DR7ST2, ‘‘to bring them,” viz.: into the pres- 
ence of the king. Hence not the same as 8727 
in verse 3.—The prince . . . brought them in 
before Nebuchadnezzar. JThem—not merely 
the four (verse 17), but, as may be inferred 
from ver. 19, all those Israelitish youths, verse 
13.— And among them all was none found like 
Daniel, etc., either in physical beauty, or in 
marked mental excellencies.—Therefore stood 
they before the king, 7.¢., they became his 
servants. ‘7/2Y is inceptive; they entered the 
royal service, and continued in it afterwards” 
(Hitzig).-—Verse 20. And in all matters of 
wisdom and understanding; literally, ‘‘the 
discernment of wisdom” (7:72 F2=M, some- 


thing like TD OPM, Num. xxvii. 11; cf. Psa. 
lv. 24). MATT, however, is here, as in verse 4, 
employed exclusively in the sense of objective 
wisdom, which is essentially the same as scdence ; 
while [272 is ‘‘ the subjective interior of this 
wisdom, the mind which shines through it.” 
137 is here equivalent to a special point, matter, 
object; cf. Psa. xxxi. 9; Judg. xix. 24; Jer. 
xliv. 4, etc.—That the king inquired of them. 
UPA, not WPA. The perfect refers back to 
the examination instituted by the king, verse 
19, not forward to later questions, which he 
addressed to them.—F'ound them ten times 
better. Compare Gen. xxxi. 7, 41; Lev. xxvi. 
26; Zech. viii. 23; Ecc. vii. 19.—Than all the 
magicians and astrologe:s that were in allhs 
realm; rather, ‘‘ than all the learned (in litera- 
ture) magicians that were,” etc. Dan AN, by 
reason of the probable derivation of the word 
from Dun, stylus, represents those who are 
versed m writings, scribes (scarcely persons who 
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are clever, discerning, as Hitzig prefers, because 
of its assumed derivation from the Zend 
khratumat, the Rabbinical YI077)). The 
learned Egyptian priests were designated by 
this term (Gen. xli. 8, 24; Ex. vii. 11, 22, 
etc.), while Herodotus (ii. 36) calls them 
iepoypaupareir, and the Sept. sometimes terms 
them ééyyrai (Gen. xli. 8, 24), and again 
copiorai (Ex. vii. 11). Unlike chap. ii. 2, 27 ; iv. 
4, etc., where the Chartummim are mentioned 
as a special class beside the Ashaphim and other 
wise men, the word, though not connected with 
the following, serves in this place merely to en- 


large the conceptian of the predicate, 0° DW&, the 
more special term designates (in virtue of the 
undeniable sameness in sense of its root qo 
with pxw and pw:) ‘‘breathers, whisperers,” 
z.¢@., conjurers, who murmured their magic 
formulas in an aspirated whisper. Whether 
they are to be specially regarded as ‘‘snake- 
charmers”’ must remain undecided, in view of 
the fact that the relation of this word to the 
term dozic is not established, and is possibly no 
more than an accidental similarity in sound. 
Compare, on the other hand, the Arabic 
naphatha, *‘to breathe mysteriously on coiled 
knots” (Freytag, Leaic. Arab. s. v.). 

Verse 21. Preliminary conclusion of the intro- 
duction. And Daniel continued (thus) even 


unto the first year of king Cyrus. 1°70, which 
is neither to be identified with, nor exchanged 
for 17M (the latter is advocated by Kirmss and 


Hitzig among others, who substitute “7171 for 


771), expresses, in connection with 7, the 


sense of attaining to, or of existing until the in- 
auguration of an event. But ‘‘to live until the 
first year of the reign of Cyrus” is by no means 
equivalent to dying in that year. In this case 
the passage would contradict the statement 
found in chap. x. 1, and, therefore, would be in 
evidence against the original unity of this book 
(compare Introd. § 4). It is clear that the par- 
ticle + in this place does not refer to the close 
of the prophet’s life, but simply designates a 
highly important period of time, up to which he 
lived and approved himself as the possessor of 
the exalted gifts of wisdom, prophecy, and in- 
terpreting dreams (verse 17). The special 
mention of the first year of Cyrus as such a 
period, ‘‘has, on the one hand, the objective 
reason that a really new era, for the Jews 
especially, and one to which the most remark- 
able prophecies (Isa. xliv. 28; xlv. 1) referred, 
began with him; and, on the other, the subjec- 
tive reason, that this sharp separation into great 
historical periods is general in Daniel, and, in 
addition, that a longing for the deliverance of 
his people must be regarded as a controlling dis- 
position of his nature” (Hivernick). Compare 
Hengstenberg (Beitr., p. 65, 314 et seq.), and 
Maurer on this passage, who regards 7) 7777, 
etc., correctly, as simply showing that Daniel 
lived through the whole period of the exile as 
a highly esteemed wise man at the Chaldean 
court.* We need not, however, adopt Ewald’s 





*[** Compare the analogous statement, Jer i. 2et seq., that 
Jerem.ah prophesied in the days of Josiah and Jehoiakin 


CHAP. 


— 


view. who assumes that the words 7220 7233 
have been lost after 47:5; ‘‘ Thus Daniel lived 
at the royal court until,” ete., with which he 
connects the venturesome hypothesis that Dan- 
iel and his companions dwelt in a separate 
building of the palace, which was specially 
intended to serve as ‘‘ the royal academy (!).”— 
The Hebrew form of the name ©772 evidently 


corresponds better with the ancient Persian in 
the cuneiform inscriptions (Qurus, Qurus), than 
the Greek xipor. Its interpretation by ‘‘ sun,” 
which is found as early as Ctesias (Plut. Artaz. 
i. p. 1012) and in the Htymol. M. (cf. the San- 
scrit sira, sirja ; Zend hvare; modern Persian 
&hur), isnot entirely certain. See the Zeltschrift 
Sir Kunde des Morgent. vi. 153 et seq.; 850 
et seq. 


ETHICAL DEDUCTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
SCHEME OF REDEMPTION, APOLOGETICAL 
REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


1. The dogmatic and ethical significance of 
the early history of Daniel and his companions 
consists chiefly, and it may even be said ex- 
clusively, in the proof of resolute faith and 
obedient devotion to God, which they displayed 
by abstaining from the royal provision at the 
Babylonian court. Our admiration is not en- 
listed in behalf of the abstinent diet, the fast- 
ing, the mortification of self, on the part of these 
youth, but finds something grand and morally 
important in the active trust in God, and the 
faithful obedience to God, that are displayed in 
those self-denials. They did not abstain from 
the use of the delicacies of the royal table, dur- 
ing the whole period of their training, from a 
spirit of desperate ascetic bravado, or because of 
a super-legal dread of God’s creatures, which, 
in themselves, are not objectionable (1 Tim. iv. 
4); nor yet because, like the Buddhists of India, 
they scrupled to destroy animal life in any form ; 
but from the truly religious motive of remain- 
ing faithful and devoted to their covenant God 
Jehovah (see above, verse 8), and to avoid their 
being implicated, to any degree whatever, in the 
idolatrouus practices of their heathen masters. 
‘Their abstemiousness has, therefore, essentially 
the same ethical value as that of the Rechabites, 
who refused to drink wine, from motives of reli- 
gious obedience to the vow of their ancestor (Jer. 
xxxy.); or, as the conscientious abiding of the 
Nazarite by his sacred vow, which imposed 
similar denials on him, and which might cover 
the whole period of life (Samson, John the Bap- 
tist), or a definite time of longer or shorter 
duration (St. Paul, Acts xxi. 24 et seq. ; Aquila, 
Acts xviii. 18). A further analogy to the course 
of these youth in Babylon will be found in the 
case of the Jew. at Rome, whom Flavius Jose- 
phus mentions in chap. 3 of his autobiography. 
Our wonder and emulation are not excited in 
any of these instances by the avoiding of certain 
indulgences, but rather, by the disposition of 
faithful submission to the wholesome discipline 
of God. This it is, that marks their course as 
the effect of a strong, rather than weak faith, 





to the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah, although his 
book contains prophecies also vf a date subseqnent to the 
taking of Jerusaler ..”—/eil.| 
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which thus becomes an example for the Chris- 
tians of allages. Several of the older expositors 
already recognized this, on the whole, although 
their extravagant estimate of the value of ascetic 
self-denial of any sort, prevented them from 
reaching a really unprejudiced and truly evan 
gelical conclusion upon the subject. On the 
request of Daniel to Melzar, verse 12, to prove 
him and his companions during ten days with 
pulse and water, Jerome remarks, that it was a 
striking evidence of his faith: ‘‘ Incredibitis 
jidei magnitudo non solum sibt corpulentiam 
pollicert esu vilioris cibi, sed et tempus statuere. 
Non est ergo temeritatis, sed fide, ob quan 
regias dapes contempserat.” Similarly Theo- 
doret on that passage : Ovdév tic sic Dédv TioTEws 
iayxupdrepor, Kai 07 TovTo ToAAa yer Kal aAAaydder 
éoTt waveiv, ody qKtota 0& Kal éx TOV TOV VearEcior 
Aavijd pnuarer* 1d yap miorevoat Te Kad Vappijoat, 





Os cis elas poris arodataetat, Ka py eodior 
— — evrpertotepos Kal mepixadAgotepos davhcerat 
Kat wellwv rolny evoeBeiac brepBodnv KaTadeirer,— 
Among later writers, see especially Melancthon, 
who remarks correctly : ‘*‘ Danielis temperentium 
Suisse opus confessionis, et quidem hane absti- 
nentiam preceptam fuisse lege Det, non humanis 
traditionibus. Hrgo abstinebat Daniel, ut tes- 
taretur:se non abjicere doctrinam, in qua sola 
exstabat verbum Det, et abhorrere ab alia- 
rum gentium traditionibus ;” also Calvin, who 
remarks on the words of Daniel, verse 11 et 
seq.: *‘ Zenendum est etiam illud, nempe non 
temere, neque proprio motu hac diwisse, sed 
instinctu Spiritus Sancti. Futsset enim non 
solertia, sed temeritas, si Daniel sibt fabricasset 
hoc consilium, et non fuisset certior factus a 
Domine de felici eventau Non est igitur dubium, 
quin hoc habuerit ex arcana revelatione, feliciter 
et ex voto cessurum, si permitteret minrster 
ipsum et socios vesci leguminibus.” And fur- 
ther: ‘‘ Sciamus, hoc esse verumn experimentum 
Srugalitatis et temperentia, si possimus esurire, 
ubi Deus nos ad tnopiam et egestatem cogit, 
immo etiam st sponte possumus aljicere delicias, 





que nobis essent ad manum, sed nostro exitio. 
Nam hic subsistere in leguminibus et aqua esset 
valde frivolum, quia major interdum in em- 
perentia se prodit in leguminibus, quam wm 
optimis quibusque et lautissimis cibis.’ Note 
further, what Chr. B. Michaelis says con- 
cerning the contrast, indicated in verse 13, 
between the majority of the youth designed to 
be pages to the king, who partook uunhesitat- 
ingly of the prescribed fare, and the strict 
abstinence of Daniel and his three friends: ‘* Hi 
ergo, licet et ipst Judai essent (verses 3, 4, 6), 
tamen in observanda lege divina minus religiost 
fuerunt. Tanto laudibitior fuit Daniels socio- 
rumgue éjus pietas et in patria religione con- 
stantia.” 

2. The course of the self-denying youth will 
also appear as an effect of faith, from what is said 
in verse 15 respecting their surprisingly robust 
and handsome appearance. Whether this con- 
sequence of their vegetable diet is to be regarded 
as something miraculous, or as a purely natural 
result, may be questioned. The phenomenor 
cm hardly pass for absolutely miraculous; for 
the traveler Chardin, in a manuscript remark 
on that verse, observes, ‘‘ I have noticed that the 
Kechichs (7.¢., monks) have by far a fresher and 





more healthful color than others, and that the Ar- 
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menians and Greeks, though they frequently fast, | 
appear healthy, lively, and handsome” (com- 

pare Burder, in Rosenmiiller’s Alt- u. New-Mor- 
geniand, iv. 840; also Harmer, . Observations in 
the Kast, i. 357); and it is conceivable that an | 
unrestrained indulgence in luxurious food might 

rather detract from the beauty of the remaining | 
youths, than enhance it, especially if it were 
accompanied by the debaucheries and excesses 
which are so common among the pages at 
Oriental courts (Liidecke, Beschreibung des | 
tiirh. Reichs, i. 52 et seq.; Hiivernick, Komment., 
p. 37). Still, there is something extraordinary, 
indicative of Divinely supernatural co-operation, 
in the fact that at the end of three years the ap- 
pearance of Daniel and his companions excelled 
that of ali the other youths in fullness and 
beauty, and not less in the additional fact that | 
they excelled these latter in point of intellectual 
qualities and scientific acquirements. Cf. 
Hiivernick, ‘‘ At the same time, it would be par- 
tial to ignore the Divine assistance; it was God 
who enabled his servants to find favor with their 
overseer, who gave them progress in Divine 
wisdom and understanding, and who did not 
forsake them in this instance. Only by this 
reference to God, which is certainly found in 
our narrative, can the believer comprehend its 
true bearing. Hence it is unwise, and the mark 
of a merely carnal exposition, to become in- 
volved in far-fetched and physiological explana- 
tions and calculations, such as are found in 
Aben-Ezra, no less than to ignore the Higher 
power, from which come all good and perfect 
gifts.” 

3. As an apologetical question of some impor- 
tance, it must be remarked that what is related 
in this chapter concerning the abstinence and 
strict observance of the law at the heathen court 
of the Chaldean king, by Daniel and his associ- 
ates, is but poorly adapted to stamp the narrative | 
as a fiction of Asmonzan times, in which the 
author seeks to beget trust in God on the part 
of his readers (Hitzig), or to warn them against 
partaking of unclean food (Bertholdt, Von Len- | 
gercke, etc.). The pious Jews of the Maccabean | 
period not only scrupulously avoided the flesh | 
which was sacrificed to idols by their heathen | 
oppressors, but everything that emanated from | 
them, even to their arts and sciences. Daniel, | 
Hananiah, etc., are, on the contrary, represented | 
as distinguished adepts in all the wisdom of the | 
Chaldeans, and at the same time, as filling | 
official stations at the court of the Babylonian | 
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| example (see Acts vii. 22). 


king, or even as members of the order of the 
magi (cf. chap. ii, 18, 48 et seq.). But while 
this latter feature shows a striking resemblance 


_ between the experience of the leading character 


and that of Joseph in Egypt; while especially 
the patronage of the youth Daniel by the prince 
of the eunuchs, as well as his high endowment as 
an interpreter of dreams, reminds us strongly of 


, Joseph; we are yet compelled to reject the 


opinion that the whole is merely an artificial 
copy of the early history of that patriarch, 
because nothing is recorded, either of an ascetic 
refusal of food or drink on the part of Joseph, 


| nor yet of his being trained with especial refer- 


ence to service at the court of Pharaoh, or of a 
careful instruction in foreign wisdom and learn- 
ing. With respect to the latter point, indeed, 
Moses, rather than Joseph, would serve as an 
Compare also Jerome 
(on verse 8): ‘‘ Qui de mensa regis et de vina 
potus @us non vult comedere, ne polluatur, 


| utique si sctret ipsam saptentiam atque dcctrinam 


Babyloniorum esse peccatum, nunquam acqui- 
esceret discere, quod non licebat, Discunt au- 
tem non ut seguantur, sed ut judicent atque 
convincant.  Quomodo st quispiam adversus 
mathemuticos velit seribere imperitus uadipictoc, 
risut pateat, et adversum philosophos disputans, 
si ignoret dogmata philosophorum.  Discunt 
ergo ea mente doctrinam Chaldaorum, qua eé 
Moyses omnem sapientiam Agyptiorum didi- 
cerat.” 

4. The Homiletical treatment will, of course, 
seize on the chief and fundamental ethical prin- 
ciple of the section, as indicated above, under 
1, without regard to subordinate details. Thus, 
perhaps: ‘‘ Not dainty food, but the blessing of 
God develops beauty and strength. All wis- 
dom, even in worldly concerns, is a gift of God, 
and the fear of the Lord is the beginning of this 
wisdom also”’ (Starke, after the Bibl. Tiibing.). 
—Or: ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God” (Deut. viii. 3; Matt. iv. 4).--Or: * Itis 
a good thing that the heart be established with 
grace; not with meats” (Heb. xiii. 9), ete. 
Compare Melancthon: ‘‘ Danie in auia nec 
mints nec contemptu, nec illecebris voluptatem aut 
potentie victus est, ut deficeret a vero cultu. 
Hane constantiam pauci imitantur, sed que 
imitantur habebunt ingentia premia corporalia 
et spiritualia, sicut inguit teatas: Glorificantes 
me glorificabo, etc. (2 Sam. ii. 20).” 


2. The vision of the monarchies, or Nebuchadnezzar’s dream concerning the four world-kingdoma, 
and its interpretation by Daniel. 


II. 1-49. 
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dreamed dreams, 


wherewith [and] his 
2 from him.? 


astrologers, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, for to shew 
So [And] they came and stood before the king, 


8 his dreams. 


And in the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadnezzar 


spirit was troubled,’ and his sleep brake 


Then [And] the king commanded * to call the magicians, and the 
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And the king 


said unto them, I have dreamed a dream, and my spirit was troubled’ to know 


the dream. 
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Then spake the Chaldzans to the king in Syriac [Aramaic], O king, live 
for ever! tell thy servants the dream, and we will shew the interpretation. 

The king answered and said to the Chaldeans, The thing [word] is gone 
from me: if ye will not make known unto me the dream, with [and] the inter- 
pretation thereof, ye shall be cut in pieces,‘ and your houses shall be made a 
dunghill [sink]. But [And] if ye shew the dream, and the interpretation 
thereof, ye shall receive of [from before] me gifts and rewards [largess], and 
great honour: therefore shew me the dream and the interpretation thereof. 

They answered again, and said, Let the king tell his servants the dream, 
and we will shew the interpretation of it. The king answered and said, I know 
of certainty that ye would gain the time, because ye see the thing [word] is 
gone from me. But [, that] if ye will not make known unto me the dream, 
there is but one decree for you; for [and] ye have prepared lying and corrupt 
words [a lie and a corrupt word] to speak before me till the time be changed ;° 
therefore tell me the dream, and I shall know that ye can shew me the inter 
pretation thereof. 

The Chaldzans answered before the king, and said, Z’here is not a man upon 
the earth® that can shew the king’s matter: therefore there is no king, lord, nor 
ruler, that asked such things [a matter] at any magician, or astrologer, or Chal- 
dean. And ié is a rare thing [And the matter] that the king requireth [asketh 
is weighty]; and there is none other that can shew it before the king except 
the gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh. 

For this cause the king was angry and very furious, and commanded ® to 
destroy all the wise men of Babylon. And the decree went forth that [, aa 
the wise men should be slain [were about to be killed]; and they sought Daniel 
and his fellows to be slain. 

Then Daniel answered with’ counsel and wisdom to Arioch the captain of the 
king’s guard,® which was [who had] gone forth to slay the wise men of Babylon: 
he answered and said to Arioch the king’s captain, Why is the decree so hasty 
from the king ? Then Arioch made the thing known to Daniel. Then [And} 
Daniel went in, and desired of the king that he would give him time, and 
that he would shew [even to show] the king the interpretation. 

Then Daniel went to his house, and made the thing known to Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, his companions; that they would desire [even to request] 
mercies of the God of heaven [the heavens] concerning this secret, that Daniel 
and his fellows should not perish with the rest of the wise men of Babylon. Then 
was the secret revealed unto Daniel in a night-vision, Then Daniel blessed the 
God of heaven [the heavens]. Daniel answered and said, Blessed be the name 
of (30d * for ever and ever [from everlasting and to everlasting]; for wisdom 
and might are his," And he™ changeth the times and the seasons: he removeth 
kings, and setteth tip kings: he giveth wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge to 
them that know understanding. He” revealeth the deep and secret things: he 
knoweth what és in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with him. I thank 
thee, and praise thee, O thow God of my fathers, who hast given me wisdom and 
might, and made known unto me now” what we desired of thee: for thou 
hast now made known unto us the king’s matter. 

Therefore Daniel went im unto’® Arioch, whom the king had ordained 
[appointed] to destroy the wise men of Babylon: he went and said thus unto 
him, Destroy not the wise men of Babylon: bring me im before the king, 
and I will shew unto the king the interpretation. Then Arioch brought wm 
Daniel before the king in haste, and said thus unto him,’* I have found a man of 
the captives [children of the captivity] of Judah that [who] will make known 
unto the king the interpretation, The king answered and said to Daniel, 
whose name was Belteshazzar, Art thou able to make known unto me the 
dream which I have seen, and the interpretation thereof? 

Daniel answered in the presence of [before] the king, and said, The secret 
which the king hath demanded | asked], cannot the wise men, the astrologers, the 
magicians, the soothsayers, shew [the wise men....cannot show] unto the king; 
but [yet] there is a God in heaven [the heavens] that revealeth secrets, and 
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maketh kuown to the king Nebuchadnezzar what shall be in the latter days 
[what is i¢ that shall be in the end of the days]. Thy dream, and the visions 
of thy head upon thy bed, are these [is this]; (as for thee, O ee thy thoughts 
came into thy mind upon thy bed what should come to pass what i¢ is that 
shall be] hereafter; and he that revealeth secrets maketh known to thee what 
shall come to pass [what 7 is that shall be]: but [and] as for me, this secret 
is not revealed to me for any wisdom that I have [isn me] more than any 


living, but for their sakes that shall make known the interpretation [but in 
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order that the interpretation may be made known] to the king, and that thou 
mightest know the thoughts of thy heart :) , Rost ; 

Thou, O king, sawest, and, behold, a” great ’image. This great image, 
whose brightness was excellent, stood [a great image—this Image tas large, and 
its brightness excessive—rising] before thee,”* and the form thereof was terrible. 
This image’s head [This was the image: Its head] was of fine ® gold, his breast 
[its breasts] and his [its] arms of silver, his belly [its bowels] and his thighs 
fits thighs] of brass [copper], his [its] legs of iron, his [its] feet part [of them] 
of iron and part [of them] of clay. Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out 
without hands, which [and it] smote the image upon his [its] feet, that were 
of iron and clay,” and brake them to pieces [crushed them]. Then was [were] 
the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken to pieces together,” — 
and became like the chaff of [from] the summer threshing-floors ; and the wind 
carried them away, that |and] no place was found for them: and the stone 
that smote the image became [was for] a great mountain, and filled the whole 
[all the] earth. 

This is the dream; and we will tell the interpretation thereof [its inter- 
pretation we will tell] before the king. 

Thou, O king, arta king of kings [the kings]: for the God of heaven [the heav- 
ens] hath given thee a [the] kingdom, [the] power, and [the] strength, and [the] 
glory.** And wheresoever the children: of men dwell {in every place that the 
sons of man are dwelling], the beasts Ue thing] of the field, and the fowls 
[bird] of the heaven [heavens], hath he given into ed thy hand, and hath 
made thee ruler [rule] over them all. Thou art this [the] head of gold. And 
after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior to [earthward from] thee, and 
auother third kingdom [a kingdom the third another] of brass,** which shall 
bear rule over all the earth. And the fourth kingdom [a kingdom the fourth] 
shall be strong as iron: forasmuch as iron breaketh én pieces and subdueth all 
things [the whole]; and as iron that breaketh all these, shall it break in pieces 
and bruise. And whereas thou sawest the feet and [the] toes part [of them] 
of potter’s clay and part [of them] of iron, the kingdom shall be divided [a 
divided kingdom it shall bey ; but [and] there shall be in it of the strength of the 
iron, forasinuch as thou sawest the iron®™ mixed with miry clay. And as the 
toes of the feet were part [of them] of iron and part [of them] of clay ; so the 
kingdom shall be partly * strong, and partly [ part of it shall be] broken. And* 
whereas thou sawest iron mixed with miry clay, they shall mingle themselves 
with the seed of men [man]; but [and] they shall not cleave one to another 
[this with this], even as iron is not mixed with clay. And in the [their] days 
of these kings shall the God of heaven es, heavens] set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left to other [another] 
people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 7’ shall 
stand for ever. Forasmuch as thou sawest that the [a] stone was cut out of 
the mountain without [upon not with] hands, and éhat it brake in pieces the 
iron,’ the brass," the clay,“ the silver,* and the gold;* the great God 
hath made known to the king what shall come to pass hereafter [what ¢t is that 
shall be after this]: and the dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof 
sure, 

Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, and worshipped Daniel, and 
commanded that they should offer [to offer] an oblation and sweet odours unto 
him. The king answered unto Daniel, and said, Of a truth iéis that your God 
is** a God of gods, and a Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets, seeing [that] 
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48 thou couldest reveal this secret. Then the king made Daniel a great man” and 
gave him many great gifts, and made him ruler over the whole [all the] 
province of Babylon, and chief of the governors over all the wise men of Bab- 

49 ylon. Then [And| Daniel requested of the king, and he set Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, over the affairs of the province of Babylon; but [and] Danie! 
sat in the gate of the king. 


GRAMMATICAL AND LEXICAL NOTES. 

vt Oy5m beat itself to and fro, was agitated with conflicting thoughts and feelings.—? ay DAT) waa 
‘become upon him, a Chaldaizing sense of the verb, like our colloquial “‘ was all over with him”.—® TANT, said, in 
the Chaldee sense. —4 yIayoA ytd bits ye shall be made, t.e., “chopped into mince meat; ” probably a Baby- 
lonian form of punishment like ‘killing by inches.”—§ NINwW be turned, i.e., pazs dy.—® NAW! the dry ground, 
‘an emphatic term for the world.—’ ant; returned in newer? elatey) the executioners, auch being in Oriental 
‘courts an important part of the royal hody nana” NTDN) the God, like DTCTDNT i.e., the true God.—1!° ebb | 
WN, Sor (I say) his it is, i.e., each of the preceding aatinted, 1 8477; is Sriphatie. and He. The pronoun is under- 
‘stood with the following clauses.—!? }}37, and now; the DoEielon makes these terms emphatic; g. d., at once, promptly 
in this emergency.—13 dy, upon, seems Hae to denote the abruptness of the interview, g. d., came upon.—!4 SSinn-=y, 
the deprecatory form, mayest thou not destroy/—!5 The “J following is expletive, like 67 before direct quemeonae 
16 4M, one, i.¢., a single one, standing alone and conspicuous.—!7 RVD, huge or colossal ; a different and stronger 
term than the 39) immediately following.—'® J22R> in front of thee; a stronger term, like the Heb. 4 Ay than DTP» 
#0 frequently used in the context.—!9 aD; good, i,é., pure.—?° SBM NDTID, the iron and the clay, i.e., the 


materials just described. The art, is emphatic, as in the following verse,—?! TIIT2, like one thing, all at once; denot- 


ing suddenness as well as simultaneousness.—?? With these epithets compare the similar terms in the (spurious or late) 
doxology at the close of the Lord’s Prayer.—?3 SIM is rather copper, the simple metal; for zinc, which is a component 


of brass, was anciently unknown.—?4 RDIND- The article here, though present, as in all the preceding verses, should 
not be expressed in English, as it merely indicates the material.—?5 Yj - Vas in part (lit. from the end); a different 


expression from the partitives elsewhere used in this connection.—?® The 4 connective is wanting in the text, but 
is supplied in the Masoretic margin.—?7 The NW, 7, is emphatic=itself,—?28 The X47 is an emphatic copula=he is. 


a9 354 Sx5275, lit. magnified Daniel, t.e., promoted him.] 


pared with the less suitable modes of reconcil- 
eat) el teas iations attempted by several, ¢. g., Wieseler (Die 
Verses 1-3. Nebuchadnezzar demands an in- | '70 Wochen, etc., p. 8 et seq.), who places the 
terpretation of his dream by the Magi. And | event narrated in this chapter before the expir- 
in the second year of the reign of Nebuchad- | ation of the three years of Daniel’s training, and 
nezzar, 7.é., in the second year of his sole | therefore before chap. i. 18-20, thus regarding 
reign, which, as remarked in § 8, note 2, of the | it as a supplementary attestation and illustration. 
Introduction, must have commenced some time | of the statement in chap. i. 20 (also Fiiller, p. 
after the fourth—perhaps in the sixth—year of | 33 et seq.) ; Hiivernick (Neue krit. Unters., p. 
the reign of Jehoiakim. The time, therefore, | 64), who places the facts stated in chap. i. 1 et 
is about four years later than that mentioned in | seq. altogether at the beginning of the third 
chap. i. 1, and soon after that designated in | year of Jehoiakim, and assumes in addition, 
chap. i, 18. The three years of the training of | that Nebuchadnezzar became king a whole year 
Daniel and his companions had expired, perhaps | later; from which it follows that 38-89 months 
by only a few weeks or months, and their recep- | may have elapsed between the taking of Je- 
tion into the number of the royal officials, as | rusalem and the transportation of Daniel (chap. 
well as among the magicians, in the broader |i, 1 et seq.), and the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
sees i the cies was S mas ee Eich c dream. Hwald’s opinion that MY has been 
when the remarkable event transpired which is ee : ae ae 
here recorded, and which raised the four Jews oat from after DO°RY, which would give the 
to a far more exalted position in the royal favor. | éwelfth instead of the second year of Nebuchad- 
There is, therefore, no conflict, either with | nezzar, is likewise superfluous.*—The copula in 
those passages of chap. i. nor with Jer. xxv. 1, are Baca aga 
where - the Sst year of Nebuchadnezzar,” oe ing ie on se eh Pelecinian pains oLaion ae 
not designate the first year of his sole reign, but | jeremiah, to date occurrences according to the actnal 
of his joint rule. Compare Hengstenberg, p. 60 ae -. oa Mamet ay f aoperees pereneen an 
i ; iti yria, although in reality only a viceroy place o 
eg eee ae ne pes Lis father. A precisely parallel reckoning occurs in 


é Luke iii. 1, with reference to the associate instead of 
1Berth., Bleek, Hitz., etc.); andalso, as com- | the sole reign of Tiberius, as chronologers are now 
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‘m mia probably indicates that verses 1-4a 


were written immediately after chap. i. and 
doubtless for the purpose of connecting this in- 
troductory section more closely with the Chal- 
daic fragment, chap. ii. 40-49, which, together 
with the narratives in Chaldee that follow, may 
have already existed in manuscriptform. Com- 
pare the Intr. § 4._Nebuchadnezzar dreamed 
dreams. [‘‘It has justly been regarded as a sig- 
nificant thing, that it was Nebuchadnezzar, the 
founder of the world-power, who first saw in a 
dream the whole future development of the 
world-power (and even its final overthrow)... . 
This circumstance also is worthy of notice, 
that Nebuchadnezzar did not himself under- 
3tand the revelation which he received, but the 
prophet Daniel, ‘enlightened by God, must in- 
terpret it to him.”—Keil.] The plural 1772-0 
is used in this place with reference to the 
several contents. of the dream, which, according 
to verse 81, comprises a number of scenes: (1) 
The sight of the great image ; (2) its destruction; 
and (3) the growth of the stone which caused 
its ruin, until it became a gigantic mountain. 
The dream thus manifested its confused, myste- 
rious character, that dissolved into indefinite- 
ness. The plural may, therefore, witha certain 
propriety be taken as a plural of unlimited uni- 
versality, which serves to prepare the way for 
the singular that follows in verse 8, in so far as 
tt designates the whole of the confused and com- 
plex nature of the dream, among whose visions 
the image of the monarchies and its fate, 
Were prominent in importance and in the im- 
pression they produced (cf. Hiivern, and Maur. 
on the passage). The rabbinicai interpretation, 
which refers the plural to the dream and its 
explanation, is certainly to be rejected (¢. g., 
Jos. Jacchiad.); and also the unauthorized iden- 
tification of M1327 with Di5M (Sept., Vulg., 
Luther, ete. ; and also Hiivernick, who endeavors 
to define this as a plural of intensity, support- 
ing his view by a comparison with niasn, Prov. 
i. 20; ix. 1, which is certainly not plural).— 
Wherewith his spirit was troubled. Verse 
3, and also Gen. xli. 8 (where the awaking of 
Pharaoh from his dream is described) employ 
the Niphal D75H1 in the same sense that the 
Hithpael in this place bears, viz.: as indicating 
the alarm of one who has been frightened by a 
dream; compare Psa. lxxvii. 5, "H72D5) ‘‘T am 
80 troubled” (properly, ‘‘ I am bruised, beaten,” 
contundor), and also the Greek ° rapérrecae, 
“‘ The Hithpael intensifies the conception of inter- 
nal disturbance contained in the Niphal, so that 
it implies that its outward expression could not 
be mistaken ” (Kranichf.).— And his sleep 
brake from him,” or ‘and his sleep was over 
for him.” . So, properly, the Sept., Vulg., Lu- 
ther, Berth., etc., and, in general. a majority of 
expositors. On the Niphal 1") in the sense of 
being past or completed, compare chap. viii. 27, 
and especially Mic. ii, 4. The phrase “ His 
sleep went from him” (chap. vi 19; Est. vi. 








pretty well agreed, Daniel on the other hand, writing 

at Babylon, although by courtesy he applies the general 

title “king” to Nebushadnezzar, while yet but a deputy, 

4 rae in his statement of the years of the reign 
self, 
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1) conveys a somewhat different idea. 172%: 
‘over him,” or ‘*for him,” expresses, as fre- 
quently with conceptions of emotional activity, 
the sense of the dative in a more circumstantial 
and emphatic manner; cf. chap. iv. 24; vi. 19; 
x. 8, and see Gesenius’ Thesaurus, p. 1027, 3, e. 
Havernick renders it incorrectly: ‘‘ His sleep 
came on him heavily ;” for the statement that 
the king was greatly troubled does not admit of 
the other, that a heavy slumber had seized on 
him. Rather verse 3 shows clearly that the 
desire to recall his dream, hence such an effort 
to recollect as would necessarily banish sleep, 
formed the real cause of his disturbance.—On 
the phenomenon that Nebuchadnezzar should 
have a dream of prophetic significance, and then 
forget it (with reference to many of its details, 
if not entirely) consult the dogmatico-ethical 
considerations, No. 1.—Verse 2. And the king 
commanded to call the magicians, etc. This 
is exactly similar to Gen. xli. 8, to which record 
the writer seems designedly to have conformed 
in expression. Of the four classes of wise men 
here remarked (| /2" 2) verse 27), the Chartum- 


mim and Ashaphim have already been mentioned, 
chap. i. 20 (see on that place). The p ftw, 


mentioned as a third class, are clearly ‘ enchan- 
ters ;” cf. nwa (properly ‘‘to mutter words of 


incantation ;” Sept., ¢apyakedecdar) 2 Chron. 
xxxili, 6, and pyar (~epyaxdc) Ex.vii. 11; Deut. 


xlviii. 10. The term designates, in correspond- 
ence with its harsher formation, a stronger and 
more passionate mode of incantation than przx 
-—an apparent and observable enchantment, ag 
distinguished from the mere breathing of magi- 
cal formulas. The further mention of the p-5ip5, 


Chaldzans, in connection with the Chartum- 
mim, ete., and therefore, as a special class of 
wise men codrdinate with the others, involves 
no abuse or carelessness of expression, but rather 
corresponds fully with the statement of Hero- 
dotus (I. 181), that the Chaldeans were the 
priests of Bel, and with that of Diodorus (II. 24), 
that the Babylonians termed their priests Xa/- 
dato. Those designated in this place as ="7D 
are therefore the sacerdotal wise men (ct. Hesy- 
chius, s. v. Xa/daioc, where the Chaldzans are 
distinguished as a yévoc Mdywr), who, it is pro- 
bable, were specially occupied with astronomy, 
the aboriginal science of the nations about the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, whose founder was 
supposed to be Belus, the chief divinity of the 
Chaldeans (Pliny, H. WV., vi. 30: ‘* Belus—inven- 
tor sideralis scientie”). As astronomers, they 
were probably classed with the astrologers, the 
VU who are mentioned in connection with 
them in chap. iv. 4; v. 7, 11, and instead of 
them in verse 27 of this chapter (see on that 
passage). The nationality of these Chaldeans 
was clearly different from that of the great 
mass of the Babylonian populace; for while . 
these, the original inhabitants of Shinar, were 
pure Shemites, the former had adopted many 
Aryan elements into their language and customs, 
The Chaldzans, after inhabiting Babylonia for 
centuries, as a kind of priestly caste, attained te 
political supremacy through Belesys or Nabopo- 
lassar, whom Diodorus, II. 26, designates as 
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émionudtatov Tav lepgwv ode BaBvedrine kadonor 
Xaddaiovc, hence through one of their superior 
priests (about B. C. 637). They retained this 
pre-eminence until the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus, hence, about a century; but this prob- 
ably did not exclude the primitive Babylonian 
priesthood from its place beside the sacerdotal 
class of the dominant nationality, either in re- 
gard to office, or to consideration. Thus we may 
explain why the Chaldeans are only co-ordinate 
with the other classes of magicians in this place 
and in the passages of chap. iv. and v. which 
have been mentioned, and also understand the 
fact that the official language (according to 
verse 4) was not the Chaldee, but continued to 
be the Aramzan (primitive Babylonian), The 
Chaldzans, Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar 
did not, therefore, founda one-sided, intolerant, 
sacerdotal dynasty ; they had rather,so far as this 
was possible, become thorough Babylonians, or, in 
other words, Arameeans. The Chaldeans, howey- 
er, must have formed the potior pars of the whole 
body of the wise men at the court, for no other 
supposition will explain why the entire corps are 
designated sometimes as 5° J230, and at others 
as 322 72°30, in the following account (verses 
4, 5, 10, cf. verses 11, 12, etce.). Compare Hitz. 
and Kranichf. on this passage, and see infra, on 
verse 4. —F’or to show the king his dreams. 
All of the four classes of wise men just men- 
tioned were therefore to co-operate in interpret- 
ing the dream, ‘‘ because in this important mat- 
ter the facts and opinions were to be settled 
by various methods, and possibly, to be placed 
on record. The several classes of wise men 
supplemented each other on such occasions, and 
assisted each other mutually by their peculiar 
methods. Thus. the priests might propitiate 
the gods and invoke t/eir aid, by sacrifices; the 
conjurers might contmbute to the increase of 
prophetic ability, as might also the enchanters, 
e.g., by the use of narcotics, etc. In this way 
the Ecyptian wise-men were constantly em- 
ployed in individual cases as a ovcTnuc, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, IL. 30.” (Kranichf.)—Verse 3. 
My spirit was troubled to know the dream. 
A constr. pregnans, which signifies, ‘‘ My spirit 
has become troubled (cf. on verse 1), and desir- 
yus to know the dream” The king clearly 
desires to have his dream rehearsed, and not 
merely to learn its meaning. The words 
pitn->8 5°75 may certainly imply the latter, 
but it appears definitely from verses 5 et seq., 9 
et seq. 26, and 36, that he is more immediately 
concerned to recover the dream itself. The 
reason was, without doubt, that he had really 
forgotten it, or, as is frequently the case with in- 
+ricate dreams, many of its particulars had 
escaped his memory, and he retained only a 
general undefined impression of having seen 
something fearful, monstrous, and alarming, in 
his dream. A total forgetting of the dream 
cannot be supposed in this case, since it was not 
possible for the king to be so greatly troubled 
as to lose his sleep about a dream which he had 
forgutten entirely (verse 1). Nor can it be as- 
sumed that he really recollected the dream, and 
had merely pretended that he no longer remem- 
bered it (2. Gaon in Ibn-Hzra, Hengstenberg, 
Havernick) ; for the writer would hardly have 
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left unnoticed a representation of this nature, 
which aimed to test the magicians; and, in ad- 
dition, the rage of the king, as described in 
verse 12 et seq,, is too furious to be pretended. 
{On the other hand, Keil justly contends (with 
the majority of interpreters) that he had not 
essentially forgotten his dream. ‘‘It is psy- 
chologically improbable that so impressive a 
dream, which, on awaking, he had forgotten, 
should have yet sorely disquieted his spirit dur- 
ing his waking hours. ‘The disquiet was 
created in him, as in Pharaoh (Gen. xli.), by the 
specially striking incidents of the dream, and 
the fearful, alarming apprehensions with refer- 
ence to his future fate connected. therewith * 
(Kran.). According to verse 9, Nebuchadnezzar 
wished to hear the dream from the wise men 
that he might thus have a guarantee for the 
correctness of the interpretations which they 
might give. He could not thus have spoken to 
them if he had wholly forgotten the dream, and 
had only a dark apprehension remaining in his 
mind that he had dreamed. In that case he 
would neither have offered a great reward for 
the announcement of the dream, nor have 
threatened severe punishment, even death, for 
failure in announcing it. For then he would 
only have given the Chaldeans the opportunity, 
at the cost of truth, of declaring any dream 
with an interpretation. ‘The Magi boasted 
that by the help of the gods they could reveal 
deep and hidden things’ (Hengst.).” It is very 
probable, however, that while the king retained 
a lively recollection of the main features of the 
dream, he might have forgotten some of the 
particulars, which, if rehearsed again, he would 
be able to recognize. This justifies the whole 
proceeding. | 

Verse 4. The reply of the magicians. Then 
spake the Chaldeans to the king in Syriac, 


7.e., Aramaic. 17278, the Aramaic dialect of 


the Babylonians, which was still prevalent at the 
court of the Chaldean rulers, Nabopolassar, Ne- 
buchadnezzar, etc., and which was distinguished 
from their Chaldee idiom, including numerous 
non-Shemitic elements, by its purely Shemitic 
character, and especially by its near relationship 
to the Aramzan of the Syrians. Hence, the Sept. 
and Theodotion translate Lvpor’, the Vulg. 
Syriace, and Xenophon (Cyrop. VII. 5, 81) states 
directly that the Babylonians spoke Syriac. The 
reason for Daniel’s express statement that the 
Chaldeans addressed the king in Aramaic (note 


the verb 127, corresponding to the adverb; cf. 


Jsa. xxxvi. 11) consists simply in the fact that he 
desired to call the attention of his Hebrew 
readers to the contrast between the nationality 
of the D°7D5, i.e., the majority of the wise 
men who were summoned before the king, and 
the purely Shemitic language, which they were 
obliged to employ (cf. on verse 2). It is wrong 
to look for the reason of their use of Aramaic, 
with Palmblad, Hivernick, and others, in their 
desire to hide the confession of their ignorance 
from the turbu adstantium. This might rather 
have been accomplished by the use of Chaldee, 
while the Aramean was familiar to all present 
as the language of the court and nation. Com- 
pare supra on chap. i. 4, and also the correct 
remark of Fiiller (p. 87): ‘t While the language 
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of the Chaldzans was the language of science, 
this (the Aram.) was the language of popular 
intercourse.”—O king, live for ever. This was 
an introductory formula of the address to the 
king (cf. chap. iii. 9; v.10; vi. 7,22), attested 
as a general Oriental formula of greeting by 1 
Sam. x. 24 (Saul); 1 Kings i. 31 (David); Neh. 
ii, 3 (Artaxerxes); Allian, V. H., I. 31 (BaocAev 
"Apratképén, ot aldvos BaciAebors); Curtius, &., VI. 
5 (Alexander the Gr.); Judith xii. 14 (Holofer- 
nes),—On the Keri 722, and similar omis- 
sions of 4 in the Keris, verse 26; iv. 16; v. 
10, etc., see Hitzig and Kranichf. on this place. 

Verses 5,6. Renewed demand by the king, 
connected with a stern menace. Theking... 


said to the Chaldeans, 877#22. The uncon- 
tracted form S®87D3, a stat. emphat. plur., 
from PRI, lies at the foundation of this 
Kethib, as well as of the Keri “KIDD; compare 
Winer, Gramm. des bibl. und targum. Chal- 
daism., § 32, No. 3.—The thing is gone from 
me, rather, ‘‘ the decree is made known by me,” 
z.é., ib is my settled purpose, I say it with all 
emphasis, The words 878 372 8O32 should 
probably be rendered in this way, as Hitz. and 
Kranichf. suggest ; for (1) this view only is con- 
sistent with the repetition of the formula in 
verse 8, as well as with the paralle] 07D 7372 
D2D, chap. ili. 29; iv. 3; (2) JIN, which is 
found only here and in verse 8, is most readily 
explained by comparison with the Persian azddé 
or azanda, which is found in inscriptions, and is 
equivalent to pudblication, science, what is 
known; (8) the rendering which makes x77y 
correspond to N°), SEPA, ‘standing fast” 
(Pesh., Ibn-Ezra, the rabbins in Saadia, Winer, 
Hengstenb.), which is closely related to the one 
under consideration, is untenable from the fact 
that an assurance of the fixed and irrevocable 
character of the royal decree would here be out 
of place, and that an identification of the root4j;y 
with the Arabic vazada, ‘‘to be firm,” seems 
rather precarious; (4) the identification of 73» 
with typ, abit (verses 17, 24; vi. 19, 20), from 
which arises the sense, ‘‘the word has gone out 
from me” (Gesen., Havern., Von Lengerke, 
etc.) is opposed by the extreme improbability 
that the two forms are identical in meaning, 
since an interchange of 4 and 5 is exceedingly 
rare, and especially because Daniel always em- 
ploys the form with 4 in other places; (5) 
finally, the view, ‘‘the word has escaped my 
recollection,” which was formerly common, and 
which is found as early as Theodotion and the 
Sept. (cod. Chis.) (6 Zdyos an’ &uov aréore), the 
Vulgate (sermo recessit a me), Luther, Dereser, 
and others, but which here, and much more in 
verse 8, contradicts the whole context, and does 
not consist with the only admissible sense of 


ned = word, command, is wholly untenable ; 
for the term nowhere in this chapter, not even 
in verse 23, signifies the dream of the king, but 
always his decree, his demand. [Moreover, 
‘‘the punctuation of the word S738 is not at 
all that of a verb, for it can neither be a parti- 
ciple, nor the 3d pers, pret. fem.” (Keil), but itis 
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the fem. of an adj. 718, or (as First thinks),, 
an adverbial form of the same. The mean- 
ing firm, however, which the author rejects, 
seems to us more suitable and better corrc 
borated than any other.]— Ye shall be cut 
in pieces. y.799m T=ynK, % be made pieces 
(Sept. Suapepilectar; cf. wédn roveiv, 2 Mace. ‘i. 
, and dcyoroueiv, Matt. xxiv. 51); a cruel 
punishment in vogue among «ll the nations of 
antiquity, and especially among the Chaldeans 
(Eze. xvi. 40; xxiii. 47); compare chap. iii. 29. 
—And your houses shall be made a dunghill. 
Similarly chap. iii. 29, and also Ezra vii. 11, where 
the form 1973 is used instead of Daniel’s “202 
This term, derived from the Pael 732 = S23, to 
soti, defile, indicates’ the extremely disgraceful 
nature of the threatened penalty; the houses 
are to be changed into dunghills, by being razed 
to the ground and covered with animal and 
human ordure—just as Jehu turned the temple 
of Baal into a sink, 2 Kings x. 27. See the 
proofs of the frequent use of this method of 
disgrace and punishment in the East, adduced 
by Hivernick.—Verse 6. Ye shall receive of 
me gifts and rewards, and great honors; 
rather, ‘‘great treasures.” The second of the 
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terms here employed, 72123, ‘‘reward” (compare 
the plural }"S3=>, ‘* gifts,” chap. v. 17, and the 
Targ. Jonath., Jer. xl. 5; Deut. xxxiii. 24) is 
satisfactorily explained by its derivation from 
wiz, and specially from a Palpel form 7272+ 
facultates suas contemsit, prodegit. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to refer with Berth., 
Eichhorn, etc., to the Greek vou:oua in its eluci- 
dation, nor with Haug (in Ewald’s Jahrb. d. 
bibl. Wissenschaft, 1853, p. 160), Gesen.-Dietr., 
etc., to institute a comparison with the old 
Persian ni-bag-vd, ‘‘ presentation,” nor, above 
all, with the Sanscrit namas, ‘‘ present, gift,” 
as Hitzig attempts. Ewald prefers 72122, and 
the translation of this term by official stations, 
or promoting to office (for which he refers to the 
old Persic and also to chap. v. 16)— which, 
however, is opposed to the entire body of exe- 
getical tradition.—Therefore shew me the 


dream, etc. 02, therefore (composed of the 
demonstrative adverb \7 and the preposition 


>); is found in this signification in verse 9 


and chap. iv. 24, and in the Hebrew of Ruth i. 
13. On the other hand it signifies ‘‘ but rather” 
in verse 30, and ** but” in Ezra v. 12. 


Verses 7-9. Repeated refusal of the Chaldeans, 
and renewed threatening of the king. They 


answered again. 092725, an adverb from }*:M> 
‘‘the second one,” chap. vii.5.—And we will 
shew the interpretation, 71M) nes, The 
form ‘7D is not to be changed into TMB, as 
Hitzig suggests, but must rather be regarded 
simply as a Hebraized stat. empnat. for yr p, just 
as (verse 5) 75% is used for 80572 (verse 8, 
etc.), or MADD (chap. v. 7, 15) instead of 
R2lD (ibid., verses 8, 16, etc.). Whether the 
Hebraizing orthography apparent in this ané 
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other similar instances is to be placed to the 
account of Daniel, and to be considered as a 
peculiar feature of the Chaldee in his time 
‘Pusey, Daniel, p. 46), or whether it originated 
with later transcribers of Daniel’s text, cannot 
ne definitely decided; compare Kranichf. on 
this passage.—Verse 8. I know of certainty. 
252) V2, equivalent to DiLP V2, ex veritate, 
assuredly, verse 47.—That ye would gain the 
time; literally, ‘‘that ye purchase time ” (Sept. 
and Theodotion: kaipov éfayopdlere); compare 
éEayopdleovac Tov xarpdv, Eph. v. 16; Col. iv. 15; 
also tempus emere, Cicero, Verr. I. 8. The 
time, 7.¢., the favorable juncture, the oppor- 
tunitas, which the magicians sought to buy, #.¢., 
to improve, consisted in the fact that the king 
had forgotten his dream ; they aim to improve 
this circumstance in such a way as eventually to 
avoid the interpretation altogether.* Their 
design is therefore properly ‘‘to gain time,” 
to postpone the decision. Thus Gesen., De 
Wette, Von Leng., Hiivernick, and still earlier, 
Luther, are correct: ‘‘ That ye seek delay.” 
Entirely too artificial is the view of Hitzig and 
Kranichf., that the favorable circumstances, of 
which the magicians hoped to avail themselves, 
consisted in the king’s desire to learn the inter- 
pretation of the dream; and that they specu- 
lated on this desire, in the hope that the king 
might ultimately be persuaded to disclose to 
them the dream, etc.—Because ye see that 
the thing has gone from me; rather. ‘‘ that my 
decree is published,” 7.¢., because ye observe 
that I am in earnest about the command; com- 
pare verse 5. 77 ase 42 does not, in this nor 
any other place, not even in chap. v. 22, signify 
‘“despite that,” as Hitzig suggests, but ‘* be- 
cause,” properly ‘‘ because that,” propterea 
quod. The king evidently aims to point out the 
motive for the artful temporizing and delay of 
the magicians, namely the menace with which 
he has intimidated and frightened them.—Verse 
9. Buti: ye will not make known... the 
dream. | “7, Heb. D8 TLR, quodsi The “7; 
properly ‘‘since,” ‘*therefore,’’ takes up the 
subject of the preceding conditional clause, 
and places it in emphatic correlation to that 
clause (Kranichf.).—'fhere is but one dec ee 
for you; i.¢., one and the same sentence of 
condemnation shall come on all of you (Vulg. 
correctly, wna est de vobis sententia ; cf. Luther, 


‘*so ergent das Recht ber euch”). "7, the 
sentence of condemnation in this passage, is 
clearly the same in substance as ¥¥’2 in verses 
5 and 8; the suffix plainly indicates this 
(W257, ‘your sentence,” #.¢., that which comes 
upon you, which concerns you). Von Leng. and 
Hitzig (following Theodotion) are wrong: ‘‘ But 
one thing forms your object,” ye entertain but 
one design; for nz never designates a subjec- 
tive personal opinion or aim, but rather always 








* [But it is difficult to see how the supposed circumstance 
that the king had foryotten the dream can here be called 


‘a favorable dime.” 27% here is evidently to be taken 
in the sense of delay. The Magians are charged with 
trying to postpone the matter indefinitely, by the plea of 
requiring the statement of the dream by the king himself, 
which they presume cannot be done.] 
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an objective norm, which is binding on the indi- 
vidual.—_For ye have prepared lying and 
corrupt words to speak before me. 7172, 
** falsehood,”’ and TON, properly, ‘‘corrup- 
tion,” ‘ baseness,” are in apposition with 5/2. 
The entire object is, however, placed before the 
infinitive wae22 which governs it, on account 
of emphasis; compare verse 18; iii. 16; iv. 15. 
—tThe principal verb is WRWAIT in the Kethib, 
the Aphel of Ya’. This form, which does not 
occur in the Chaldee or Syriac, but is found in 


the Samaritan, expresses the sense of ‘‘ conspir- 
ing” which is here required, as well as the 
Ithpa. }ihi2 717 substituted for it in the Keri 
(cf. the ovvédeode of Theodotion and the com- 
posueritis of the Vulg.).—Till the time be 
changed, ¢.¢., until by the aid of some hoped- 
for circumstance ye ascertain something more 
definite concerning the subject of the dream: 
or, also, until my anger ceases, and I withdraw 
the demand altogether.—And I shall know 
that ye can show .. . the interpretation 


thereof. The future “2200 expresses the 


idea of ability, competency; compare Winer, 
Gramm., § 44, 3, ¢. (p. 107). 

Verses 10, 11. The magicians attempt to estab- 
lish their declaration respecting the impossibility 
of gratifying the kings desire. ‘Therefore there 
is no king, lord, nor ruler, that asked such 
things; rather, ‘‘since no great and mighty 
king (ever) asked,” etc. 7% 2=P7>2 is to be 
taken here, as in verse 8, in its usual sense of 
‘‘since,” not as drawing a conclusion, in the 
sense of *‘ wherefore, for which reason” (Gesen., 
Von Leng., etc.). It does not, indeed, adduce 
the actual reason for the assertion that no one 
could satisfy the royal demand; but it refers to 
the subjective ground that in all human experi- 
ence, no king, however great, had imposed such 
ademand. Compare the similar probatio a pos- 
terior, or a gnorismate, in the familiar passage, 
Luke vii. 47.—The predicates D7 pw =) are not 
empty titles after the manner of the Orient 
(Berth., Von Leng., Hav.), but imply that while 
the most extreme demands might be expected 
from precisely the most powerful kings, never- 
theless, etc.—Verse 11. Except the gods, 
whose dwelling is not (to be found) with flesh, 


or ‘‘ with men.” 1a, Slesh, indicates the frailty 


of created man, encompassed by earthly limita- 
tions, as contrasted with the uncreated and 
divine, which is not confined within these per- 
ishable bounds; compare Isa. xxxi. 3; Jer. 
xvii. 5; Zech. iv. 6; Job v. 4; also Johni. 14; 
1 Tim. iii. 16, ete. The Chaldeans include 
themselves in the term flesh, in order to refer 
excusingly to their imperfection and the limita- 
tion of their knowledge, as in no wise deserving 
of censure.— The fact that the dwelling of the 
gods is not with men, prevents such inter- 
course with them, as would admit of man’s in- 
struction in their superior knowledge. ‘This is 
certainly a truly heathenish, but not a specifi- 
cally Babylonian thought (as Havernick sup- 
poses). Von Lengerke’s supposition that the 
king must already at this juncture have re- 
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marked the prophetic rank of Daniel (cf. Ex. 
viii. 15) is too far-fetched. On the other hand, 
the appeal of the wise men to the gods, becomes 
significant for the progress of the scene, as it 
might suggest to the king the consideration, so 
damaging to themselves, that the gods could 
not conceal their superior knowledge of impor- 
tant secrets from them, of all others, who were 
professional priests, in case they were not pre- 
tended, but real priests of the gods. In other 
words, the appeal of the magicians hastens the 
denunciation of the sentence with which they 
mad been threatened. 

Verses 12, 13. The decree for the execution of 
the appointed penalty. And commanded to 
destroy all the wise men of Babylon; natur- 
ally only those belonging to the capital city, 
who alone are to be regarded as summoned 
before the king (verse 2); not those of the whole 
realm, nor even of the province of Babylon 
(verse 49; iii. 1). Those remaining magicians, 
or wise men, who were not inhabitants of Baby- 
lon itself, formed, according to Strabo xvi. 1; 
Pliny, H. NV. vi. 26. separate colleges, e.g., in 
Borsippa, Urchoe, Hipparenum. They differed 
in certain principles and customs from the 
Babylonian college, as well as from each other, 
and therefore, could not be held directly re- 
sponsible for a mistake or a crime committed by 
their colleagues in the capital.—Verse 13. And 


the decree went forth. 1%, the decree in 
proper form, the jfirman (cf. déyua, Luke ii. 1); 
compare verse 9. — That the wise men should be 
slain. WIwP 7285727371 probably expresses 
no more than this; the form of the imperf. 
partic, eben seems to be used as a gerun- 
dive, ‘‘they were (persons) to be slain, devoted 
to death ;” or—of which, however, there is no 


other example—the 7 coupled with the participle, 


gsecms exceptionally to express the sense of de- 
sign: ‘‘sapientes ut interficerentur ” (cf. Kran- 
ichf. and Maurer on this passage,the one of whom 
prefers the former explanation, and the other the 
Jatter). The execution of the sentence is not to 
be regarded as having actually begun,* as ap- 
pears sufficiently from what follows, especially 
in verses 14 and 24 (contra Hitzig, etc.)—And 
they scuzght Daniel and his iellows to be 
slan; evidently because they were regarded as 
belonging to the \72"°3% or 0°42 in the 
broader sense, which could only be the case 
after they had passed the examination before 
the king mentioned in chap. i. 19—hence, after 
completing the three years of their training. It 
follows from this that the event here recorded did 
not transpire during that period (cf. on verse 1), 
as Wieseler holds. At the same time the state- 
ment before us indicates that Daniel was not 
entirely unknown to the king at this time, as 
might appear from verse 25 et seq. The fact 
that Daniel and his three fellows had not ap- 
peared in person before the king, but were 
sought for, is easily explained by the considera- 





* [Keil, however, insists that this must be the meaning of 
the passive participle here, and renders ‘‘the work of put- 
ting to death was begun,” This is a straining of the sense. 
The execution being ordered, and preparations going on for 
it; ay was regarded as virtually, but not actually in pro- 
gress, 





| tion that Nebuchadnezzar did not, by any means, 


summon all connected with the class of magi- 
ans in the capital before him (cf. verse 2, 
where Luther’s ‘‘ all star-gazers and wise men” 
is decidedly inexact), but assuredly only the 
presidents of the several chief classes, the nota- 
bles and representatives of the whole body. — 
On the apologetical significance of the circum- 
stance that Daniel and his companions seem, in 
this place, to be at least connected or affiliated 
with the order of magians, if not formal mem- 
bers of it (as Von Lengerke, evidently going too 
far, supposed) see above, Dogm.-eth. considera- 
tions on chap. i., and also Kranichf. on this 
passage. 

Verses 14-16. Daniel prevails on the king to 
delay the execution of the sentence. Then Dan- 
iel answered with counsel and wisdom to 
Arioch, ete. =YC7 NEY, counsel and wisdom, 1.e., 
words of counsel (cf. TZY Isa. xi. 2; Jer. xxxii. 


19, etc.) and of wisdom, namely, as concern- 
ing the difficult position in which he was placed 
with the rest of the wise men, and in regard to 


the proper way to relieve the difficulty (520, 
ratio, similar to chap. iii. 12). On-2°00 “‘to 
repl,,” compare chap iii. 16; Ezrav. 11. The 
connection 3£0 3°57 reminds us of DyO AWA WI» 
Prov. xxvi. 16.—Thename 77 8 occurs as early 


as Gen. xiv. 1, as the name of a king of Ellasar. 
The leading element in 1ts composition seems 


possibly, it may even be directly identified with 
the Sanscrit d7jaka, ‘* venerabilis.” This per- 
son was, therefore, a noble, of decidedly Indo- 
Germanic race, filling an important office at 
Nebuchadnezzar’s court. His title S°7307=7) 
chief of the siaughterers (i.e., the execution- 


ers), is the Shemitic designation of the 
same official who was known in the Ro- 
man empire as the Prafectus pretoris, 


and in Turkey bears the title of Aapidshi-pasha, 
hence a chief of the life or body guards. Be- 
sides the execution of capital punishments, 
warlike functions, up to those of a commander- 
in-chief, might occasionally be devolved on this 
officer, as appears from the instance of Nebuzar- 
adan, 2 Kings xxv. 8 et seq. The office existed, 
however, even at the court of the Egyptian - 
Pharaohs (see D-GSL0 “L> Gen. xxxvii. 36; 
xxxix.1; xl. 3 et seq.). His extensive influence 
at the Chaldean court is indicated elsewhere 
than here (see especially the predicate ‘‘ the 
powerful one of the king,” 8222777 ob] 
verse 15), in 2 Kings viii. 10; Jer. xxxix. 
9 et seq.; xl 1 et seq; xli. 10; xliii. 6; 
li, 12 et seq.—Verse 15. Why is the 
decree so hasty from the king ?—rather, ‘‘why 
this furious decree on the part of the king?” 
or literally, ‘‘why the decree which furioug 
from before the king?” DEENA the parti: 


ciple of }}3™&» which, according to the Targ. 
Proy. vii. 13; xxi. 29, is equivalent to Ta, 
‘*to rage,” is here in the stat. absol. instead of 


emphat. , just as the Hebrew participle when in 
apposition is sometimes without the article, 6.g., 
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Cant. xii. 5; Am, ix. 12; Jon. iv. 17. Some, 
as Havernick, and others, prefer to translate 
‘‘hurried,” ‘t hasty,” in analogy with chap. iii. 
29, where T2212 seems to bear that sense (?) ; 
but the ancient versions support the rendering 
“‘ furious, raging” (Sept. mixpac, Theodot. ava- 


tdnc, Vulg. ecrudelis), and the entire situation 


substantiates this meaning.—The writer, how- 
ever, does not mention everything that Daniel 
must have said to Arioch on this occasion ; but 
rather contents himself with faintly indicating 
that only which served to manifest his counsel 
and wisdom. The author employs an abbrevi- 
ated style, asin chap, i. 9, 10 (see on the place); 
he is not, therefore, to be charged with incon- 
gruity (Hitzig), nor is the point in question to be 
strained by an artificially interpolating exegesis, 
and perhaps (with Kranichf.) to be regarded as 
particularly surprising and remarkable.—Verse 
16. And Daniel went in, namely, to the king 
in the palace (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 6), naturally not 
until announced by Arioch (cf. verse 25), for 
none were admitted to the kings of the Hast 
without such announcement, see Esther iv. 11 ; 
Herodotus, J., 99; III., 110, 118. Hence, another 
abbreviating statement by the author, as also in 
what immediately follows.—That he would 
give him time, and that he would show the 
king the interpretation—and naturally, first of 
all, the contents of the dream itself. He hopes 
that God will impart both to him, during the 
respite that is to be granted. In the construction 


NDDS2 TINTS NIDA the copula is explicative, 
‘fand indeed, to,” etc., or ‘‘ namely, to,” etc. 
The change of construction here is analogous to 
that in chap. i.5, where the verb 27! first 
governs a simple accusative of object, and after- 
ward a telic infinitive clause with 4 (27324): 


Verses 17-19. God reveals the secret to 
Daniel. Then Daniel went to his house— 
evidently because the king had granted the 
desired respite, which must be assumed in verse 
16, without further question. This favor will 
not seem strange, nor inconsequent (Hitz.), 
when we reflect that Daniel and his three 
friends had secured the favor and good-will of 
the king but recently, on the occasion of their 
first appearance in his presence (chap. i. 19 et 
seq.). None were better adapted to soothe the 
angry king and obtain at least a postponement 
of the impending punishment, than the hand- 
some and richly endowed Hebrew youth, who 
had already made so favorable an impression on 
the monarch, and who probably would have ar- 
rested the publication of the decree of punish- 
ment,had he been among those magians that were 
summoned before the king, according to verse 
2; compare on verse 13.—Daniel’s house may 
probably be considered as an Official or 
servant’s dwelling, as well as the houses of 
the other wise men mentioned in verse 5; 
and moreover, as the context shows, as a 
residence which he shared with his companions, 
Hananiah, etc.—Verse 18. To desire mercies 
of the God of heaven; more accurately, ‘‘ and 
indeed in order to implore mercies.” The clause 


89372) 1772171 depends on the last preceding 
verb 9777) “he 1aade the *ting known to them;” 


* 
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hence the construction is the same as in verse 
16d. The design of the 2710 was to impresa 


the exigency on the prayerful consideration of 
his friends, and, in fact, a united prayerful con- 
sideration in which Daniel himself participated 
(cf. verse 23). That the execution of the 
design to pray is not expressly mentioned, 
and that we have merely Daniel’s offering 
of praise after the secret has been Divinely 
imparted to him, instead of the  suppli- 
cation of the friends, are additional illus- 
trations of the abbreviating style with which 
our chapter abounds icf. verses 14 and 16). A 
New-Testament parallel is found in the Johan- 
nean narrative of the raising of Lazarus, John 
xi. 40, 41 et seq., where the supplication of 
Jesus is likewise omitted, and only his thanks- 
giving after his prayer is heard, is recorded.— 
The designation of Jehovah as the ‘God of 
heaven,” which océurs as early as Gen. xxiv. 7, 
is very general with Old-Testament writers 
after the captivity, probably in contradistinction’ 
from the custom of the Asiatic Orientals of 
deifying the several stars or zodiacal regions; 
ef. verses 19, 44; Neh. i. 5; ii, 4; Ezra i,2; 
vi. 10; vii. 12, 21; also the related phrase 
‘* King of heaven,” chap. iv. 34 (A. V.,verse 37), 
and ouvdorne obpavdv, 2 Macc. xv. 23. In general 
see Havernick, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 
2d ed., p. 49.—Verse 19. Then was the secret 
revealed unto Daniel in a night vision. 
RIDIN as well as 7972 N27 Job 
iv. 138, is probably not a dream-vision, but a 
vision generally, and properly a vision seen 
by night. On the influence of night to promote 
the higher range and prophetic elevation of 
spiritual meditation, by which it readily arrives 
at visions, consult Tholuck, Die Propheten und 
thre Weissagungen, p. 52.—Compare also the 
dogmat.-eth. deductions, No. 2 [below]. 


Verses 20-23. Daniel's praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. Hitzig observes correctly, ‘‘ The leading 
thought which Daniel wishes to express is 
placed first, verse 20 a; next the exclamation 
is justified in 6, by the attributes which belong 
to God, and in verses 21 and 22, by the manner 
in which they are displayed ; finally, verse 22 
shows why Daniel felt a desire to utter the spe- 
cific thought of verse 20 a. Those attributes 
themselves, verse 20 0, return in verse 23 as 
belonging to Daniel, conferred on him by God; 
and thus the prayer is rounded into unity.” 
—[Daniel answered and said, ‘‘The word 


Oz» retains its proper meaning. The revelation 


is of the character of an address from God, 


which Daniel answers with praise and thanks to 
God.”—Keil.|—Blessed be the name of God 


for ever and ever. The form NIT, like the 
related }i72, 1172, is to be explained, either 
by assuming that the particle > used as a con- 


junction (that) has excluded the prefix 1 (Ge- 
senius, Abhandlung eur hebr. Gramm., p. 180- 
194), or that the preformative - passes over inta 
4, as in the later Syriac it passes into: (Beer, 
Inscriptiones et pupyri vet. Semitici, 1., 19 et seq.; 
Maurer, Hitz . Kranichf., etc.), The latter as- 
sumption seems the more trustworthy. On tie 
phrase, ‘‘ for ever and 77er” “rom eternity ta 


v4 


eternity) compare the similar doxologies, Psa. 
xli. 14; cyi. 48.—For wisdom and might are 
his. This is almost verbally the same as Job 
xii 18. The 77 in 8°0 1127-77 is an emphatic 


repetition of the former condit onal ~“J.—Verse 
21. He changeth the times and seasons. 


Theodotion and the Sept. .correctly render 
Kaipods Kat ypovovs, for which Actsi. 7; 1 Thess. 


v. 1, have the inverse order. JY is time in gen- 


eral; 21, the determined time, the appointed 


period or point of time. Both terms are also 
connected in chap. vii. 12. The thought that 
God determines and conditions the change of 
times refers, like the following (‘‘ he removeth 
kings, and setteth up kings’’), to the prophetic 
subject of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream-vision, which 
had just been revealed to Daniel.—He giveth 
wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge to 
them that know understanding. Although 
‘Daniel includes himself among these wise and 
understanding ones, and even has special refer- 
ence to himself while mentioning them, he 
utters no offensive sentiment, but expresses 
essentially the same thought as St. Paul when 
he writes, ‘‘ By the grace of God I am what I 
am” (1 Cor. xv. 10). He traces the wisdom and 
understanding with which he had just been en- 
dowed back to its Divine source, and places 
himself, as the bearer of such wisdom graciously 
bestowed by God, in contrast with the heathen 
magians, who are without it.—Verse 22. He 


revealeth the deep and secret things, etc. . 


Compare 1 Cor. ii. 10; iv. 5; Psa. cxxxix. 12. 

And the light dwelleth with him, has made 
its abode with him, as a visiting personage of 
celestial race; compare the Johannean éaxhiwoer 
év ijuiv of the Logos, as well as what is stated in 
Prov. viii. 30, respecting the Divine wisdom. 
82W (for which, with Hitz'g, we are pechaps to 
read N70) is often used in the Targums instead 
of "2 or \2%. Instead of the Kethib 8777}, 
Miuminatio, intellectual light, the Keri has 
“712, physical light (compare perhaps Psa. 
civ. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 16). The Kethib, however, 
is sustained by the corresponding Syriac word, 
and also by the form 1°73), chap. v. 14. — 
Verse 23. God of my fathers. Daniel addresses 
Jehovah in this manner, because in contrast 
with the idols of the heathen, he has just re- 
vealed himself again as the same true God, who 
was known to the patriarchs of his nation.— 
Who hast given me wisdom and might; 
vamely, wisdom in regard to the understanding 
cf the king’s dream and its interpretation, and 
strength with reference to the danger of impend- 
ing death, which he was enabled boldly to face. 
—And hast made known unto me now. 
Neat, the Chaldee OH2), ‘*and now,” connects 
the requisite special proof with the general 
statement just made. On the etymology of 
yD, probably a contraction of )7¥3, ‘at the 
time,” see Gesenius, 8. v. 

Verses 24-26. The announcing of Daniel to 
the king. Therefore Daniel went in unto 
Arioch, 52 shows the direction, like the He- 
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brew 28; cf. chap. iv. 81; vii. 16. The He 


brew, however, also employs 52 occasionally in 
this sense, ¢g., 2 Sam. xv. 4. He went and 
said thus unto him. The 5y, ‘‘ he went in,” 
which is cut off by the insertion of a lengthened 
clause, is resumed by Bis in an anacoluthic 
way.—Verse 25. Then Arioch brought in Dan- 
iel before the king in haste. 272073, 
‘thastily,” properly, ‘‘ in hasting ;’’ ef. chap. iii. 
24 and 2°73, Ezra iv. 28, which has the 
same meaning.—The form 2320, which occurs 
also in chap. iv. 4; vi. 19, neutralizes (like 
Y7:8, verse 9) the harshness of the Daghesh 
(required by the omission of a radical) by the 
substitution of an epenthetic ; cf. Winer, § 19, 
1. In sense D720 does not differ from Pan 


verse 24. Concerning Arioch as the ticayyerets 
of Daniel, see on verse 16.—I have found a 
man cf the children of the captivity of Judah 
(margin), ¢.¢., of the Jewish captives. Arioch 
here certainly speaks of Daniel as wholly un- 
known to the king, but this is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the conceited pride and sovereign 
contempt, with which he, the dignified Indo- 
Germanic (verse 14) minister of police, believed 
himself compelled to look down upon the poor 
Shemitic prisoner. The etiquette of the Baby- 
lonian court, so to speak, and particularly of its 
military or police division, forbade the leader of 
the body-guard from recognizing Daniel as one 
known to the sovereign. The compiler can, 
therefore, by no means be charged with men- 
tioning in this place what contradicts his former 
statements, and especially with having already 
forgotten the fact recorded in verse 16 (Hitz., 
Von Leng.). The manner in which, for instance, 
David is introduced as a shepherd totally un- 
known to Saul and Abner, 1 Sam. xvii. 33, 55, 
might much more readily lead to the conclusion 
that the narrative there did not originally con- 
sist with that recorded in 1 Sam. xvi., which 
had brought David into closer relations with 
Saul at an earlier period (cf. even Keil, on 1 
Sam., p. 129 et seq., who admits the strangeness 
of this contradiction). The marked difference 
between the discrepancy in that case and the far 
lighter one in the passage under consideration, 
shows of itself how little reason there is ta 
assume a multiplicity of compilers, or even 2 
want of skill on the part of the sole author.— 
Verse 26. The king answered and said te 
Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar. This 
Babylonian name, which the king himself had 
caused to be conferred on Daniel (chap. i. 7), 
would naturally be the only one to claim the 
notice of Nebuchadnezzar.—[‘‘The question, 
Art thou able? t.¢., ‘Hast thou ability ?’ does 
not express the king’s ignorance of Daniel’s per- 
son, but only his amazement at his ability to 
make known the dream, in the sense, ‘ Art thou 
really able ?? "— Keil. ] 

Verses 27-30. Introductory to the statement 
and interpretation of the dream. The secret 
- + . cannot the wise men, the astrologers, 
the magicians, the soothsayers, show unto the 


king. (On SUN and WON, A. V. “astrol- 
ogers” and ‘“ magicians,” see on chap. i. 20.) 
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Concerning the "113, ‘‘star-gazers,” who are 


for the first time expressly mentioned in this 
place, see notes on verse 2. The word (from 
WA, “to cut in,” ‘“incise;” cf. 7733, chap. iv. 
14) primarily denotes ‘‘ deciders,” viz. : deciders 
of fate, dispensers of decisive oracles concerning 
the fortunes of men, hence astrologers. Com- 
pare chap. iv. 4; v. 7, 11; also Isa. xlvii. 13, 
from which passage it appears that the office of 
the Babylonian astrologers was not confined 
merely to horoscopy, but extended to every 
kind of fortune-telling founded on the study of 
thestars. The Vulg. haruspices is incorrect ; for 
the signification of the Hebrew (and Arabic) 


“34, ‘‘ to cut in pieces,” is foreign to the Aram. 
“34; and haruspicy as a specifically priestly 
function would seem rather to belong to the 
Chaldzans.—Verse 28. But there is a Godin 
heaven that revealeth secrets. These words 
imply the total inability of the heathen gods as 
well as of their priests and wise men, to reveal 
secret things ; compare Isa. xli. 22 et seq.; xliii. 
8; xlviii. 3, ete.; Am. iii. 7; Hos. xii. 11.— 
And maketh known to the king Nebuchad- 
nezzar—though that monarch is a heathen; 
compare the instances of Pharaoh (Gen. xx. 3 et 
seq.; xli. 16 et seq.), Balaam (Num. xxii. et 
neq.), the Hastern Magi (Matt. ii. 1 et seq.). 
The 5 in 97171 is explicative or particularizing. 
Xt serves to introduce the transition from the 
yeneral truth to the special case in question.— 
What shall be in the latter days. N82 
a7" = Heb. 377277 7783, is neither, di- 
eectly and without qualification, ‘‘in the last 
time ” (Hitzig), nor yet ‘‘in the course of time, 
in the future” generally (Maur., Hav.), but, as 
everywhere in the prophetic language of the Old 
Testament (not excepting Gen. xlix.1; Num. 
xxiv. 14), ‘‘in the Messianic future,’”-—in the 
future theocratic period of salvation. Kranich- 
feld remarks correctly: ‘‘ The writer at the out- 
set of his prophetic announcement characterizes, 
by the use of x3775 n-3my7, the whole matter 
ts in relation to the Messianic destiny of his 
people.”—Thy dream, and the visions of thy 
head. 927] “30 (cf. chap. iv. 25 de 0s vil. 
1) here designate the dream-visions of the king, 
hot because they were begotten by his head or 
brain jn a purely subjective manner, but because 
God had originated them in connection with the 
meditations of his head. The phrase is synony- 
mous with ‘‘thy dream,” and with the latter 
forms a hendiadys, by virtue of their connection 
by >; the plural is used because the king had 
seen a multiplicity of dreams (cf. verses 1, 2), 


but is subordinated to the singular yen as the 


leading conception, so that the following 75 
xyois exclusively conformed to this; cf. Winer, 
§ 49, 6.—Verse 29. As for thee, O king, thy 
thoughts came into thy mind (marg. ‘“ came 
up”) upon thy bed, 7.¢., presented themselves, 
uncalled for as it were ;— a strikingly expressive 
personifying phrase. On the form 1-9 com- 
pare chap. iii. 8; vi. 18; Hzra iv. 12.—The 
pNP, ‘‘thoughts,” are by no means to be di- 
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rectly identified with the ‘‘ visions of thy head” 
in the preceding verse ; they are, rather, merely 
the psychical substratum of those visions, the 
natural soil, as it were, from which the Divine 
communication sprang forth during the dream 
(correctly Ephraem, Maurer, Von Lengerke,Kran- 
ichf.). The y222 “1S at the close of the 
following verse, again, are probably something 
different from both the 443749 here mentioned, 
and from those ‘‘ visions of the head.” They 
are, most likely, as the context indicates, the 
disquieting thoughts which occupied the king 
after his dream, according to verse 1 (cf. chap. 


y. 6). The pronoun of the second person OMS 
(for which the Keri substitutes the later form 
HI), which precedes in the nominative absolute, 
is repeated by the suffix in INP, in a man- 
ner similar to that by which the introductory 
absolute 1281, ‘and I,” is resumed by "3, in 
the next verse ; cf. the same construction, chap. 
i, 17.--Verse 30. Not for any wisdom that I 
have more than any living. This denies 
every human agency in the imparting of such 
superior knowledge to Daniel, and at the same 
time refers to the design which governed it, con- 
cerning which the latter half of the verse is 
more explicit.—But for the intent that the in- 
terpretation may be made known to the king 
(margin); properly, ‘‘that they should make 
known to the king.” The indefinite, impersonal 
plural }i9 710" (Winer, § 49, 3) was probably 
used with design, that the person of Daniel 
might be as little conspicuous as was possible, 
in accordance with the thought in the former 
half of the verse. Compare also chap. iv. 28. 
Verses 31-35. The subject of the dream, 
and, more immediately, the general description, 
in yerse 31, of the imaye observed by the king. 
Thou, O king, sawest, and behold a grea! image. 
‘‘Sawest,”—literally, ‘‘ wast seeing,” wast inthe 
condition of one who beholds a vision ; cf. Winer, 


§47, 1.— 75%) “behold,” is a modification of 
ATS (chap. vii. 5, 6), which, according, to some, 
= the imperative yx-, ‘‘ behold,” but seems ra- 
ther to be a pronominal form from the demonstr. 
"8 = 5s}; see Hupfeld in the Zeitschr.. fiir 
Kunde des Morgenl., I1., 133,163. The Talmud 
generally substitutes “70 for either of these 


forms.—The ‘‘image” (22), as the context 


shows, designates a statue in the human form, 
an avdpia¢ ; also, in chap. iii. 1; ef. Isa. xliv. 
13.—This great image, whose brightness 
was excellent. In the Chaldee the words 
‘‘this image great and its brightness magnifi- 
cent’’ are inserted as a parenthesis into the sen- 
tence, ‘‘and behold a great image stood before 
thee.” The exceeding brightness of the image 
results naturally from the metals which compose 
it.—The form (rather ‘‘ appearance’) thereof 
wa; te -rible; this on account of its biightness 
as well of its greatness; compare Cant. vi 4.— 
Verse 22. This image’s head was of fine gold. 
Literally, ‘‘this image, its head,’ ete The 
position of the absolute N52 817 at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, is similar to verses 29, 30, 
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and verses 33 }, 87, 42, etc.—The stat. constr. 
C&x> ought properly to be repeated before "7, 
the sign of the genitive; cf. vii. 7, 19; also Psa. 
xlv.7; Hzra x. 13, etc.—Verse 33. His legs 
of iron. On VRB) ‘¢shanks,” compare Cant. 


vy. 15.—His feet part of iron and part of clay; 
literally, ‘‘ of them of iron, and of them of clay.” 
In the Kethib the masculine suffix is appended 


to the partitive V2) yi ) likewise in verses 
41 and 42. The Keri employs, in each of these 
cases, the form }£32 which the fem. 237 might 


lead us to expect, but which must probably be 
regarded as an easier reading. The masculine 
suffix in 11372) like )1” in verse 34, for ex- 
ample, and like the suffix j5 in chap. vil. 8, 
19, must either be regarded as a common gender 
(Hitzig), or these masculine forms must be ex- 
plained by a more general conception of the 
subject, or by one modified according to the 
sense,—in this case by transferring the thought 
from thé figure to the fact to which it relates, 
z.e.,.the conception ‘‘foot’’ to the other idea 
** kingdom,” which is symbolized by it (so Kra- 
nichf., following Ewald, Lehrb., p. 784, § 318,a). 
-—Verse 34. Till that a stone was cut out. 
Naturally a stone that lay on the side of a 
mountain, from whence it rolled. This stone 
enters suddenly and unannounced into the trans- 
action; as often happens in dreams.—With- 
out hands, 7.¢., without human, but solely 
through a supernatural and Divine agency ; com- 


pare viii, 25, 77 ODN2; also Job xxxiv. 20; 
Lam. iv. 6; Heb. ix. 11.—Verse 35. Then was 
the iron, the clay, etc., broken to pieces to- 


gether. ‘PJ instead of 1/273; the lengthening 


of the preceding vowel compensates for the 
Dag. forte. The impersonal subject in the 
plural (‘‘they broke in pieces,” cf. verse 30) 
refers to the invisible supernatural powers. who 
effected the appearance of the stone itself and 
the consequent destination. The several compo- 
nent parts of the image, iron,clay,etc., are in this 
place recited from below upward, because the 
stone smote and crushed the feet first.—And be- 
came like the chaff of the summer threshing- 
floo s; hence were totally demolished, annihila- 
ted without leaving a vestige. Compare Hos. xiii.’ 
3; Mic. iv. 13 ; Isa. xli, 15,16 ; lvii. 13; Psa. i. 4; 
xxxy. 5; Job. xxi, 18.--And the stone. ...be- 
came a great mountain. 35, mountain, is the 
Heb. -5x, rock. On the hyperbolical phrase 
‘“to fill the whole earth” (not merely ‘ the 
whole land,” as Van Ess, and others) compare 
John xxi, 25, and also the apocryphal parallels 
in Fabrie., Cod. Apoer, N. T.,1., 321 seq. The 
exaggeration, however, holds with regard to the 
figure only, not to the symbolized reality, see 
verse 44, 


Verse 36. Transition to the interpretation of 
the dream. We will tell the interpretation 
thereof to the king. 1° 8> in the plural, is 
used because Daniel classes himself among the 
worshippers of Jehovah, all of whom, as such, 
have access to the mysteries of Divine reve- 
lation. It is therefore an expression of modesty, 
similar to that contained in verse 30. [Daniel 
seems specially to refer to his three companions, 
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who had been associated with him in prayer for 
the Divine aid in recovering and expounding 
the dream, verses 17, 18, 23.] 

Verses 87-45. The interpretation.—Thou, © 
king, art a king of kings. Sabla J22, the gen- 
eral title of Oriental sovereigns, ¢g., accord- 
ing to the cuneiform inscriptions, among the 
Persians (cf. Ezra vii. 12); among the Ethio- 
pians of modern Abyssinia (Jnser., 5138) ; 
and especially among the Babylonians; com- 
pare Ezek. xxvi. 7, where, as here, Nebu- 
chadnezzar is termed a king of kings. For the 
rest, the form ‘‘ Thou, O King” is taken up 


again below, in verse 38 0, by 817 MIN; for 
which reason NID 32" is really to be re- 
garded as in apposition, and the period extended 
to the close of verse 88; for verse 387 b ("7 to 
272m) is merely a relative clause, and verse 
38 a Cy ba3 to 15723) is a parenthetical sup- 
plement to it.*—The God of heaven hath 


given thee a kingdom (or dominion), power, 
and strength, and glory. For the connection 


of the relative “I with the pronoun of the 


second person Je, compare, ¢.g., Ecc. x. 16. On 


the idea, chap. iv. 19; v. 18.—Verse 38. And 
wherescever the children of men dwell, etc. 


On 7775225, ‘‘and wheresoever,” compare the 


essentially equivalent TERE, Judg. v. 27; Ruth 
i.17; Job xxxix. 30. The inserted adverbial 
22 strengthens the idea of the relation, as in 
"3 D2p75D, ete.—Instead of ("INI ‘‘ dwelling ” 
(part. of s55; cf. the Heh, 4*5, ‘‘race, genera: 
tion’) the Keri has here and in chap. iii. 31; iv. 
82; vi. 26, 777, which form is usual in the 
Targums.—Beasts of the field and fowls of the 
heaven. This mention of the animals as also 
subject to the great monarch, serves to enforce 
and strengthen the corresponding statement 
with reference to men; similarly Jer. xxvii. 6; 
xxviii. 14—-which passages Daniel probably had ~ 
in view; also Bar. iii. 16;. Judith xi. 7, ete.— 
[‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar’s dominion did not, it is true. 
extend over the whole earth, but perhaps over 
the whole civilized world of Asia, over all the 
historical nations of his time; and in this sense 
it was a world-kingdom, and as such, ‘ the pre 
totype and pattern, the beginning and primary 
tepresentative of all world-powers’ (Klief. ).”-— 
Keil. ‘* That this method of describing exten- 
sive dominion was common to the Shemitic 
dialects, is evident from Gen. i. 26; Psa. viii. 
6-8 ; comp. Heb. ii. 7. 8.” —Séuart.|—Thou art 


this head of gold. [In S10 HIN the SAN is 


an emphatic copula, asin verse 47. ‘‘ It carries 
a kind of demonstrative force with it, like that 
of the Greek oiro>, and is equivalent to Thou 
art the very or that same.”—Stuart. Strictly, 


*[Keil takes the same view of the construction, Commen- 
tary, p. 104. The rendering of the whole clause would then 
be as follows: ‘Thou, O King, the king of kings (for the 
God of heaven hath given to thee the kingdom, the power, 
and the strength, and the glory; and wherever the sons of 
man dwel, the beast of the field, and the fowl of the 
heavens hath he given into thy hand, and hath made thee 
ruler over them all)—thon art the head of gold.”] 
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the clause might be rendered, ‘‘ Thou art it, the 
head of gold,” and this would yield the exact | 
‘and that therefore the breast of silver must re- 
‘fer to his successor on the throne of Babylon. 


force of the expression.] Read nUN?; the form 
A=NT (or MUNI, as Hitzig prefers) seems to 


have been taken from verse 32. Still, (27). ; i 
*, cession of kings, as well as the fourth (see 


verse 20, might perhaps be adduced in support 
ot this reading; see Hitz. on the passage.— The 
reason why Daniel designates Nebuchadnezzar 
himself as the golden head, instead of his king- 
dom, lies simply in the fact that the first (even 
though he were yet co-regent with his father 
Nabopolassar) gave to the Chaldean empire its 
glory and world-wide greatness and importance ; 
so that he could not only be considered the 
founder of this first world-monarchy, but might 
also, in a measure, be identified with it. Hspe- 
cially might this occur in the address of a 
speaker, who would ex-officio be compelled to 
magnify his fame, because he stood before the 
king in person, and in the presence of his court. 
How easily our author could identify a realm 
(125%) with its sovereign (7272) is shown by 
chap. vii. 17, where ‘* four kings” is almost ex- 


actly synonymous with ‘‘four kingdoms.”— 
Verse 39. And after thee shall arise another 


kingdom inferior to thee. S2°8 probably does 


not signify ‘‘earthward, toward the earth,” as 
is generally assumed; nor can we, with the 


Keri, consider 978 as an adverb.* It may be 
taken instead as a casus adverbialis from 
> >> (=Heb. 552), ‘ta low object,’”—analo- 


gous to the adverbial nby, ‘‘above, upward,” 
from >2, ‘‘height,” chap. vi. 3; and as there 
\i7372 nDz signifies ‘‘ higher than they, above 
them,” so here 7373 82°08 may mean “ below, 
inferior to thee.” The characterizing of the 
second kingdom as inferior to the first, which 
Nebuchadnezzar represented, does not, however, 
relate to its external power; for it is cer- 
tainly also conceived of as a world-controlling 
kingdom, a universal monarchy, as appears 
abundantly from chap. vi. 26. Its inferiority to 
the former kingdom can only consist in a lower 
standard of morals, as also the third and fourth 
kingdoms can only be regarded as below their 
immediate predecessors in au ethical sense, but 
not physically or politicaily. This follows with 
the utmost clearness from the descending grada- 
tion of gold, silver, brass, and iron, as compared 
with he increasing magnitudes of the corre- 
sponding parts, the head, breast, belly, and legs 
of the image, a thought which lies at the 
foundation of the whole description (cf. on verse 
40, and especially Dogmat.-eth. deductions, 
No. 3). Considering all this, it seems decidedly 
superfluous and inappropriate to refer the second 
kingdom to Belshazzar, as the successor of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and reserve the third for Medo- 
Persia (Hitzig, Heidelberg. Jahrb., 1832. p. 131 
ff., and Redepenning, Stud. und Krit., 1833, p. 


863). The suffix in 772 and in 432 does not 





*[Yet the anthor’s explanation below amounts to this 
interpretation of RTA, which is substantially adopted 


by Gesenius and Fiirst as being the most natura] and 
‘agreea ‘le to the form of the word.] 








at all compel us to assume that only Nebuchad: 
nezzar’s reign is designated by the golden head 


Daniel probably conceived of the first and second 
kingdoms as monarchies under the rule of a suc- 


verses 43, 44) ; and the courtesy simply, which 
he was obliged to observe toward the great 
monarch who was personally before him, led 
him, in this and the preceding verses, to mention 


| Nebuchadnezzar only as the representative of 


the first kingdom (see above).—And another, 
third kingdom of brass, which shall bear rule 
over all the earth. Its ethical inferiority to 
both its predecessors is indicated by the brass, 
while the relative clause RD RDDa Down 7 
(compared with verse 38 @) seems to imply that 
the extent of its power should even exceed 
theirs. It may be remarked, in passing, how 
clearly this indicates the Macedonian world- 
monarchy.—Verses 40-43. The fourth kingdom, 
corresponding to the fourth beast, chap. vii. 7 et 
seq., and like tt signifying the divided Greek 
supremacy under the successors of Alex. the great. 
The fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron, 
On the relation of the form 879727 in the 
Kethib, which is analogous to the usage of the 
Syriac, to the purer Chaldaic Keri 782 "27 (here 
and chap. iii. 25; vii. 7, 23), see Kranichfeld on 
the passage. The following explains the mean- 
ing of the predicate ‘‘ strong as iron.—Foras- 
much as iron breaketh in pieces and subdueth 
all things; rather, ‘‘crusheth all things.” 


ain 2ap75> is clearly not to be taken in its 


usual signification, *‘ since,” but comparatively, 
‘just us ;” compare chap. vi. J1. The opinion 
that it stands here in its usual sense as = be- 
cause (Kranichf., etc.), is opposed by the 
Athnach under the preceding 821752, which 
shows that ‘‘ to break in pieces and crush every- 
thing ” is not merely stated to be a constant pro- 
perty of iron, but has its application to the 
nature of the fourth kingdom. [Keil labors at 
length to sustain this ative rather than illustra- 


tive sense of "7 >=7>2, but the arguments on 


both sides are very trivial, and the difference is 
not important.|—As iron that breakeh in 
pieces all these, shal] 1t break in pieces aad 
bruise. The 72472777 RITES is no ‘“offen- 
sive and dragging repetition of the already 
completed comparison,” but rather serves to 
powerfully emphasize the iron-like destructive 
character of the fourth kingdom. The hardness 
and firmness of iron, however, and still more its 
solidity and durability, are not involved in the 
comparison, so much as its destructive power, as 


| appears from the multiplication of verbs that 


express the idea of destroying (p77, to divide. 
dyin, to crush, yy, to break in pieces.—the first 


and last of which are repeated), 72872, 
‘all these,” an individualizing resumption ot 
the more general NDS, does not belong to the 
relative clause PIVI~ AF RDINDDA (Kranichf. ), 
but to 2451 PIA, which verbs would otherwise 
stand too disconnected at the close of the verse, 
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There is nothing suspicious in the fact that, by 
this construction a breaking to pieces of ‘‘all 
these,”—7.¢., the materials already mentioned, 
gold, silver, etc.—by the fourth kingdom, is 
stated ; for it does not assert the destruction of 
all former kingdoms as such, but only the in- 
creasing diminution and shattering of their poli- 
tico-ethnological material The passage thus 
merely represents, in general, the separating and 
destructive influence which, naturally to its own 
injury, emanates from the fourth kingdom. 
The way is thus paved for the description which 
follows, of the divisions, internal confusion, and 
weakness of that kingdom (verses 41-43).— Verse 
41. And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, 


part of potter’s clay. i772 as in verse 33. 
The addition of 55-74, ‘of the potter,” to 
hon, ‘‘clay,” strengthens the conception of 


weakness and lack of power which is implied in 
that term. The same idea results from the 
genitive combination 8]°0 (OM, ‘‘miry clay, 
potsherds,” which occurs at the end of the 
verse; it designates the finished work of the 
potter (Vulg. testa), which, as sherd, is capable 
of being easily broken.—The kingdom shall be 
divided, 7.¢., a kingdom that contains in itself 
the principle of an increasing disruption and 
self-division. The dual number of the legs, 
which might have been made to indicate such 
division (especially if the colossus were con- 
ceived as standing with widely-extended legs), 
is, evidently, not regarded by the composer. 
Nothing but the mixture of iron and clay forms 
the symbol of division in his view; and this 
mixture, according to him, pertains only to the 
Jeet, and does not extend to the legs, which are 
represented in verse 35 a, as composed entirely 
of iron. This indicates that the division, al- 
though its principle was inherent in the iron- 
kingdom (see on the preceding verse),* should 
only be thoroughly manifested, and its ruinous 
consequences become apparent in the course of 
the development of this kingdom; facts which 
were very fully realized in the history of the 
Macedonian empire after Alexander, whose rulers 
endeavored to maintain the unity of the realm 
down to the battle of Ipsus, although engaged 
in many conflicts and bloody quarrels with each 
other, and which only, from the period of that 
event, permanently dissolved into a number of 
kingdoms (originally four, from which, how- 
ever, a constantly increasing number of smaller 
independent states was developed). Compare 
infra.—But there shall be in it of the strength 
of iron. Luther renders “of the iron’s plant,” 


corresponding to 82272 in the Targums, and to 
the Syr. neebeto (cf. also Theodot. amd ric pine, 
and Vulg.: de plantaris). But 8222 is pro- 
bably derived from 22" in Pa. “to fortify, 
strengthen,”—and therefore to be rendered 
Sirmness, strength (cf, 1°27, firm, certain, vs. 
8 and 45 ; also chap. iii. 24; vi. 18, ete.), rather 
than from 32), to plant.—Verse 42. And as the 








*pgde always in Hebr., and often in Chald., signifies 
the unnatural or violent division arising from inner dishar- 
mony or discord ; cf. Gen. x. 25; Psa. iv. 10; Job xxxviii. 
25; and Leng., Chald. Wirierb.,. s. v."—Keil,] 














THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
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et 


toes of the feet were part of iron, and part of 
clay. The nominative which precedes is really 
disconnected (cf. verse 32), but. since it is im 
comparison with the latter half of the verse, 
‘*as,” or ‘ just as,” it may properly be supplied. 
The composition of even the toes out of the fatal 
mixture of iron and clay, indicates the weakness 
of the feet which support the great colossus, 
despite the fact that iron enters into its con- 
stitution throughout, as a principal element. 
That Daniel, while mentioning the toes, already 
refers to the ten kings of the Seleucid, who 
are represented later (chap. vii. 7, 24) as the ten 
horns of the fourth beast, cannot be certainly 
shown. At any rate, he follows this thought no 
further, as wiil be seen from the fact that while 
he mentions the toes, he does not premise their 
tenfold number (cf. Hitzig on this passage, 
against Hengstenb., p. 211. The latter clearly 
forces the symbol of the toes too far).—f£o the 
kingdom shall be partly strong, and partly 
brittle (margin). Concerning =) Ya, ‘‘chiefly, 
partly,” see on chap. i. 2.—Verse 43. They shall 
mingle themselves with the seed of men; 7.¢., 
the several kingdoms, or rather their rulers, shall 
seek to establish harmony by means of marriage 
and voluntary relationship (hence in this way of 
sexual propagation).* On the expression, com- 
pare Jer. xxxi. 27; on the subject, chap. xi. 6 
et seq. and 17, where the prophet enters more 
fully into the subject here referred to, of the 
adoption of the marriage policy, and of its 
failure.—But they shall not cleave one to an- 
other, even as iron is not mixed with clay; 
properly, ‘‘does not mingle itself with clay.” 


The reflexive Ithpaal of 27Y designates the 


process of mixing or uniting itself, while the 
Pael, employed above in verse 41 0, expresses a 
passive sense. This involves the idea that the 
elements of iron and clay might be externally 
mixed, but could not be internally united, 
because their qualities do not blend, 7.¢., they 
contribute nothing themselves to their coherence 
and permanent union.—Verses 44, 45. The fifth, 
or Messianic kingdom. And inthe days of 
these kings; hence, while these kings, the 
Seleucide, Lagidz, and the other Diadochi, are 
still reigning; and therefore not without being 
involved in strife and conflict with them: cf. 
b, and chap. vii. 18, 25 et seq. ; viii. 10 et seq. ; 
ix. 24 et seq.—Shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom. On ‘God of heaven,” compare 
on verses 18 and 37. The highest and only true 
God appears there as the originator and supreme 
lord of avi kingdoms (ef. verse 21) ; but this fifth 
and last kingdom alone, is, in the full sense of 
the word and with unqualified truth, a kingdom 
of specifically divine and heavenly character 
This implies its miraculous origin as well as its 
never-ending duration.—The kingdom (rather, 
‘‘its dominion” }) shall not be left to other 





* (Keil, however, contends, with Klief., that the mizing 
is not solely nor properly on the part of the kings, but is 
only spoken of the vain efforts of the heterogeneous elements 
of the fourth kingdom to coalesce by juxtaposition or even 
by intermarriage among themselves. ‘The general char. 
acter of }"17911?3, and especially the fact that no subject 
for it is expressed in the text, favor the opinion that both 
ia a are intended, namely, to the rulers as well as the 
people. 

+ [The authorized rendering, however, is correct, if, witk 


CHAP. I. 1-49. 





people. This had occurred at the end of each 
of the former kingdoms; compare Ecclus, x. 18. 
The cessation of such transfers of dominion cir- 
cumscribes the idea of eternal duration in a re- 


alizing manner. The term 7=>7 in i 139724 


is evidently no longer used i in the same sense as 
before, but signifies ‘dominion,” “ govern- 
ment.” 
heaven as the founder of the kingdom (Theodo- 
tion, 7) BactAsia avrov), but to the kingdom itself. 
—It shall break in pieces and consume all 


these kingdoms. {021 isliterally, ‘‘ and bring 


to an end”—annihilate them. The Divine king- 
dom is not merely to destroy the fourth world- 
kingdom, but also the three that preceded it, 
inasmuch as all had been incorporated with the 
former; which 1s shown by the figure of the 
stone that crushes the legs of the colossus, and 
thereby destroys the whole image. All these 
Kingdoms are thus described as arrayed in hostile 
opposition to the divine kingdom, and as objects 
of its destructive influence; but this does not 
prevent the existence of certain gradations in 
their hostility to God and in their untheocratic 
tendencies; nor that, for instance, the golden 
head (Babylon) and the breast of silver (Medo- 
Persia) show greater favor and ethical approxi- 
mation to God’s people, than the brazen 
belly, etc. Compare supra, on verse 39.—Verse 
45. Foorasmuch as thou sawest that the stone 
was cut out of the mountain, ete. 4 2=p-32 
is employed here as in v. 40, in a comparative 
sense, like 1282, ‘‘accordingly,” or ‘‘ foras- 
much.” From this usage results a closer con- 
nection of the former half of this verse (as far as 
82771) with what precedes it. The somewhat 
loosely connected and abrupt position which the 
second period, beginning with 27 FDR, is thus 
made to occupy, need not deter us from this 
construction (against Hitzig and Kranichf.), 
which was employed by all the old translators 
{and also by Luther, Dereser, Von Leng., Maur., 
etc.).—On the subject compare Matt. xxi. 44; 
Luke xx. 18, where Jesus clearly refers this 
Messianic prophecy to himself and his kingdom. 
—The (rather ‘‘a”) great God hath made 
known to the king, etc. ‘‘ A great God,” says 
Daniel, because he desires to refer to the infinite 
power ef that God, who is not only able to dis- 
close wonderful revelations respecting the 
future, but also to bring his promises to pass. 
The mode of expression is not exactly poetical, 
as Kranichfeld supposes, but generalizing. But 
compare 827 NIDR, with the article, Ezra vy. 8. 


{On the ooey Keil more justly remarks, 
‘¢ That 3 45x means, not ‘a (undefined) great 
Gol,’ put the great God in heaven, whom Daniel 
aad already (verse 28) announced to the king as 
«he revealer of secrets, is obvious.’’ The sign 





most editions of the Masoretic text, we read nn73 2724, as 
the emphatic state simply; but if with others: we read 
finajad, as the suffixed state, we must translate its 
realm ‘or dominion, We may adduce, as an objection to 
he latter, such a variation in the sense of nino in the 


aame verse. as well »3\L* unusual and somewhat tauto- 
ogical application oY 143 >-onominal suffix to its own noun 
as an antecedent, ig, ste». wdom's kingdom.]| 


The suffix does not refer to the God of. 
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of definiteness (as the art. in Heb.) is omitted 
on the general principle that the construction 
by a qualifying adjective renders the term suffi- 
ciently definite, inasmuch as there could be nc 
doubt what deity is referred to.]—What shall 


come to pass hereafter, 27 1708, “after 


this, hereafter,” refers specially to the time of 
Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar (cf. v. 29), and not 
merely to the incident in the former half of the 
verse, as Hitzig contends, in order to find here 
an additional trace of the composition of this 


book in Maccabeean times.—And the dream is 
certain, and the interpretation thereof sure. 
This is an emphatic affirmation at the close of 
the truly prophetic character of the dream and 
of the interpretation that had been submitted. 
The predicate 2°27 with N722M hardly refers, 
as Kranichfeld supposes, to the fact that the 
king had forgotten the particulars of his dream, 
and now recovered them accurately and per- 
fectly. It is better to hold, in harmony with 
the preceding context, that Daniel aims to set 
forth the trustworthiness and prophetic force of 
the dream, as he afterward certifies the correct- 


ness of the interpretation by 2710/2, ‘‘ faithful, 


trustworthy.” 

Verses 46-49. T’he influence of Daniel's inter- 
pretation. Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell 
upon his face, and worshipped Daniel. Evi- 


dently 735 does not here signify a mere 


TpooKkiyyowc, such as was sometimes offered to 
men (cf. Gen. xxxili. 7; 2 Sam. xxv. 23; 1 Kings 
i. 16; Est. iii. 2), but rather a properly divine 
adoration (Aarpeia), as is shown by the connected 
religious acts of sacrifice and burning incense. 
This he offers to Daniel as a great prophet of 
the highest God (see v. 47), and not because he 
considered him a god in human form, as the in- 
habitants of Lystra regarded Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts xiy. 13 et seq.). For this reason the course 
of Daniel is unlike that of the apostles on the © 
latter occasion. He no more rejects the homage 
of the heathen king, than did the high-priest 
Jaddua, when Alexander the great bowed him- 
self to the earth before him, in order to honor 
the God of Israel (Josephus, Anti. XI. 8, 5); at 
any rate, he has not definitely recorded that he 
protested against it and pointed from himself, 
the human instrument, to his God—which 
might, however, be explained on the ground of 
his abbreviating style (cf. on yv. 15 et seq.). 
[We must not forget that Daniel had already ex- 
plicitly disclaimed before the king the posses- 
sion of supernatural powers as of himself (verse 
36), and had repeatedly ascribed foreknowledge 
to God alone (verses 28, 45).] The opinion of 
Geier, Calov, and others, that Nebuchadnezzar 
merely worshipped in the presence of Daniel, 
without addressing his homage to the prophet 


(—as if 2 735 were synonymous with 7p ©), 


must be rejected ; and no less the assertion of 
Hitzig, that the objective aim of the Maccabean 
compiler is again betrayed in this instance, by 
the ‘‘highly improbable behavior of the 
king” (! ?).*—And commanded that they 


* Porphyry early took offence at this passage, but hie 
objection was properly dispatched by Jerome in a pointed 
manner: ‘' Hunc locum caluminatur Porphyrius, qued 
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should offer an oblation and sweet odours 
u tohim. ‘52, in the Pael ‘‘ to pour out, deal 


out, libare” (not “‘ to dedicate, offer,” as Hitzig, 
with an unnecessary reference to the corre- 
sponding Arabic verb, prefers), is zeugmatic in 
this place, and relates not only to the bringing 
of the f17.?3, ‘‘meat-offering,” which included 


an actual libare, but also the VWF nny 7.€., sweet- 


smelling savors, offermgs of incense, which 
were connected with all meat-offerings. The 
offering of incense, therefore, which was really 


implied in the MM (Ley. ii. 1, 15, etc.), is 
again explicitly noticed, in like manner as the 
hobp is specially mentioned beside the 45y and 
the 122, in Ex. xxx. 9. On the term mint; 
(literally ‘‘ satisfaction, pleasantness’’), here 
used elliptically without 7°7, which is con- 


stantly joined to it in the Hebrew (cf. Ezra vi. 
10, Chaldee text), see Gesenius-Dietr. in the 
Handwérterbuch.—The tropical conception of 
the offering of sacrifice and incense as a purely 
civic testimonial of honor (Bertholdt) is de- 
cidedly improper, and leads to a rationalizing of 
the passage hostile to both the language and the 
context. Compare the well-known Persian 
custom of offering sacrifices to kings as the repre- 
sentatives of Ormuzd, which is mentioned in Cur- 
tius, VIII. 5, 6; VI. 6, 2; Arrian, VI. 27—Verse 
47. Of a truth it is, that your God is a God of 
god;3. On Cit Pa see above, onv. 8; compare 
Diwpa, Judg. ix. 15; also Jer. xxii. 13.—™4 
stands emphatically before the remark, similar 
to 67c in the Greek, but has greater significance 
than the latter. ‘‘God of gods” does not, in 
the mouth of the heathen Nebuchadnezzar, 
designate the only true God (Von Leng. ), but the 
mightiest of all gods. The phrase here ex- 
presses a different sense from chap. xi. 36; Psa. 
exxxvi. 2; Deut. x. 17.—Verse 48. Then ihe 


king made Daniela great man. “2 the Pael 


of H2>, ‘to become great” (chap. iv. 8). hence, 
“to make great, ewaltare.” [‘<It is more fully 
defined by the following clauses.” — “etl. |—And 
made him ruler over the whole province of 
Babylon; not as Von Leng. supposes, over the 
whole kingdom, but simply over the province, 
R211, therefore, as in chap. iii. 2. The be- 
stowal of a formal governorship or satrapy is 
not implied in the verb ~tzx here, or in v. 38. 
What really was conferred on the prophet, was 
probably merely a decisive influence over the 
administration of the province of Babylon, as is 
illustrated by v. 49. [Still this civil appoint- 
ment, in distinction from the literary or profes- 
sional one immediately added, was tantamount 
fo an official position as recognized vice-regent 
over the province in which the capital was 
situated. |--And chief of the governors over all 


the wise men of Babylon. 17255727) still 





prumquam superbissimus rex captivum adoraverit : quasi 

non et Lycaones ob signorum magnitudinem Paulo et 
Sarnabe noluerint hostias immolare. Error ergo Gen- 
sihum, quiomne quod supra se est Deus putant, Scrip- 
tura@ non debet imputare, que sinypliciter refert universa 
Qusce gesta sunt.” 
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depends on 117220, which verb therefore zeug: 
matically designates, first his elevation to politi- 
cal power, and then to the dignity of chief priest. 
2D (related to y20, periclitart, tentare, in the 
Heb. utilitati esse, officia praestare,; cf. \=Or 
minister) is equivalent to ‘‘ business-manager, 
president, overseer ;” a \7\J07=7 is therefore a 
superintendent or chief prefect, and the ‘‘ Rab- 


Signin over all the wise men of Babylon” ac- 
cordingly seems to have been identical with the 


4727=7 or ‘chief magian” mentioned in Jer. 
xxxix. 8. On the probable identity of the terms 
2°20 and 571° and the relation of both to 
DIS, see above on v. 2.—Verse 49. Then 
Daniel requested of the king, and he set, etc. 
"3731 properly, ‘‘and (so) he set ;” for ; must be 
joined to the imperfect, in order to express the 





sense of ‘‘that’’ (Winer, § 44, 4). & 3 therefore 
signifies an effectual asking in this passage, a 
prevailing with the king. —Over the affaiis of 
the province of Babyion, 8&7 =2, “‘man- 
agement of business, administration” (cf. N73¥ 
j22, 1 Chron. xxvi. 30). The effect of this. 


‘placing over the administration of the pro- 

vince of Babylon,’’ was, evidently. to include the 
three friends of Daniel among the “YULD = 
R775, chap. iii, 2, whatever may have 
been their official title. But their elevation ta. 
the rank of Shiltonim to the king involved no 
receding on the part of Daniel from the political 
dignity conferred on him, according to v. 4& 
(Porphyry. Berth., Hitz., etc.). It rather serves: 
to iJustrate the powerful influence of the new 
royal favorite and councillor. But Daniel was. 
only this, not an actual chief satrap of Babylon, 

to whom the three friends might have been sub- 
ordinate. See v. 45, and compare chap. iii. 12, 
which clearly indicates that Daniel did ot 
belong to the number of prominent civil 
functionaries of the province of Babylon. 
[On the contrary, the passage here referred to- 
only shows that Daniel’s three friends were, as: 
here stated, the persons directly responsible for 
the civil functions in a certain district; evi- 
dently as subordinates under some single higher- 
officer, who in this case could be no other than. 
Daniel himself—a personage too high for direct: 
impeachment by these officious underlings. |— 
But Daniel sat in the gate of the king, 7.¢., 

within the bounds of his palace, at his court. 

Compare 3227 72 Est. ii 1, 9, 21; iii, 2 et 
seq. ; also ai vAai (of the Medo-Persian court), 
Cyropedia, VIII. 1, and the Turkish ** Porte,” 
—and generally, Rosenmiiller, Altes wu. Neues. 
Morgeniand, III. 399 ff. Incorrectly Bertholdt 
and Gesenius (Jeswias, i. 697), ‘‘ He became in- 

tendant of the royal castle,’—on which Haver 

nick remarks, with justice: ‘‘ It is hardly con- 
ceivable how such nonsense could be imputed tc. 
our book.” ([‘‘ The chief ruler of the province. 
had a number of brapyor, under-officers, in the 
province for the various branches of the goyern-- 
ment. ‘To such offices the king appointed jvan- 





iel’s three friends at his request, so that hes 
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might himself be able as chief ruler to reside 
continually at the court of the king,”— Feil. ] 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAJ PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLO- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


We are compelled, in view of the great im- 
portance of the image of the monarchies for a 
correct estimate of the Messianic and practical 
bearing of all that follows, to separate our dog- 
matical and ethical observations on this vision 
into several sections. Accordingly, we treat 
first of its form ; next of the cérewmstances of the 
times, which afforded suitable analogies for its 
prophetico-historical composition; in the third 
place, of the symbolism of the image as a whole; 
fourthly, of the interpretation of the four world- 
kingdoms, and especially of the second, third, 
and fourth; and finally, of the relation of the 
prophetic vision to the history of the founding 
and development of the Messianic kingdom—the 
whole to be followed by practical homiletical 
remarks. 

1. The form of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision is 
distinguished from that of almost all the other 
prophetic visions of the Old Testament, by the 
peculiarity, that it is a dream-vision, under 
which mysterious form its highly important pro- 
phetic contents are revealed first to a powerful 
heathen monarch. The dreams of certain 


heathen princes of patriarchal times. ¢g., of | 


Abimelech, Laban, and Pharaoh (Gen, xx. 3; 
xxxi, 24; xli. 1 et seq.), present the only anal- 


ogy to this fact, so far as they were divinely | 


occasioned, and had a direct reference to the 
fortunes of God’s people. But their contents 
lack the rich, lively dramatic and symbolic char- 


| 
| 


acter of this vision ; and in the double dream of | 


Pharaoh, the single instance where this approxi- 
mately exists (Gen. xli.), we miss the far-reach- 
ing vision that covers all history, and the wealth 
of Messianic references, by which the dream- 
vision under consideration is so remarkably dis- 
tinguished. The observation of Hévernick 
(Komm., p. 42 et seq.) respecting the dreams of 
heathen persons in the Scripture history, al- 
though instructive and worthy of approval in 
other respects, has only a partial application in 
this case: ‘‘ We often (?) make the observation 
in the Scriptures, that whenever it became 
necessary to magnify the theocracy and the 
kingdom of God on earth—which could only be 
aided to accomplish its final destiny by means 
of miracles,—and whenever the welfare of the 
faithful required a special interference, revela- 
tions were imparted to heathen and unbelievers, 
and generally by means of dreams. Compare 
Gen. xx. 3 (where it is expressly stated, with 
reference to Abimelech, ‘333. o-m>8 R=), 
xxxi, 24; xli.; Judg. vii. 13, 14. At the 
same time, the Scriptures assign as the reason 
for such revelations the subjective aim, ‘ to with- 
draw man from his purpose, and hide pride from 
man,’ Job xxxiii. 17. This Divine purpose was 
directly favored by the solemn awe with which 
the heathen world regarded dreams (Jve'p% Veior, 
\ i-eumr7), ~s is proven by the characteristic 
and probably proverbial expression of Homer: 
_ «at yap 7’ dvap éx Acég corey (Il. I. 63) ; cf. further, 
6 





| 


Ii. Il. 26 et seqg.; Odys. VI. 18 et seq.; xxiv. 
11, 12; Herod. VII. 16; also Knapp, Scripta 
varia arg., p- 103 ss.; Rosenmiiller, A. u. WV. 
Morgen, , III. 33 et seq.; Jahn, Hin. ins A. T., 
IT. 391 et seq.”—An instructive article in the 
Hvangel. Missions-Magazin, 1863, No. 1, which 
was written by Ostertag and entitled Der 
Traum und seine Wirkung in der Heidennelt, 
treats of the important part which dreams 
continually play in the religious life of heathen- 
dom, and more especially, when it is aroused and 
influenced by Christian missionary efforts. Cf, 
also Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologie, § 14, p. 283 et 
seq., and Splittgerber, Schlaf und Tod, nebst den 
damit zusammenhingenden Hrscheinungen des 
Seelenlebens (Halle, 1866), p. 144 et seq. The 
two latter distinguish more carefully than 
Havernick, in the above passage, the dreams 
inspired merely by conscience and those of a 
divinely caused and presaging character, which 
were more frequent within the domain of 
heathendom, from the dreams of revelation in 
the proper sense, whose occurrence was much 
less common among gentile nations, being gen- 
erally limited in the Old and New Testaments 
to the people of God. Among the former class 
they reckon, ¢.g., the dreams of Pharaoh ; among 
the latter, the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, in 
chap. i. and iv. of our prophet. 

The impor‘ant circumstance must be observed, 


in this connection, that Nebuchadnezzar’s 


| dream-vision relating to the four world-king- 


doms was evidently imparted to this heathen 
monarch while in a state of violent and guilty 
terror, but in so confused and indefinite a form 
as to exceed his understanding, and as even to 
prevent a clear reproduction of its nature by 
the unaided efforts of his memory. In both re- 
spects he was compelled to seek the aid of an 
Israelitish prophet, as an instrument of the only 
true God to make known the purport of His 
revelation (cf. supra, on vs. 1 and 3). This 
feature is certainly remarkable, but by no 
means incomprehensible. The heathen experi- 
enced but a single impulse in the direction of 
prophecy; the clearly connected description and 
analysis of the image of the future which he 
had seen were reserved for the spiritual art of 
the theocratic seer. The startling impression 
which had been made on the mind of the king 
while dreaming, by the appearance of the bright 
colossus, its sudden fall, and its total destruc. 
tion and annihilation predominated to an extent 
that destroyed his recollection, and left him, ou 
awaking, with a mere sense of having seen 
something highly important and of great signi- 
ficance for his own future and for that of his 
kingdom. It was natural that this should at. 
once give rise to the wish to recall the vision 
clearly, in order to ascertain more fully what it 


| might portend; and that this desire should 


finally excite such alarm as to banish sleep. His 
condition is not without many parallels in the 
history of man’s spiritual life. The Egyptian 
ruler had, indeed, retained the contents of kis 
prophetic dreams, and required Joseph for the 
purpose merely of interpreting their meaning ;— 
in connection with which the much less start- 
ling character of the dreams must be regarded. 
But in more recent times many instances have 
been recorded, in which significant dreams were 
forgotten,—either wholly, or so far as detaile 
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were concerned,—while they left a powerful im- 
pression in the mind of the dreamer (cf. Reitz, 
Historie der Wiedergeborenen, I., p. 182 et seq. ; 
Schubert, Symbolik des Traums, p. 211 [8d ed.] 5 
py the same, Geschichte der Seele, I1., p. 94 et 
seq.; Splittgerber, as above, p. 118 et seq. ). 
And the ancient Roman poet Attius (Cicero, dé 
divinitat., IL. 21) has at least described the alarm 
produced, on the sudden awaking of the subject, 
by an impressive dream, in a manner which 
thoroughly recalls the behavior of Nebuchad- 
nezzar as described in this chapter: 
‘+ Rex ipse Priamus somnio mentis metu 

Perculsus, curia sumptus suspirantibus 

Exsacrificabat hostiis balantibus. 

Tum conjectorem postulat, pacem petens, 

Ut se edoceret, obsecrans Apollinem, 

Quo sese vertant tante sortes somnium.” 

In view of all this there is nothing in the ex- 
ternal form and dress of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision 
that removes it materially beyond the influence 
of conditioning circumstances, such as aré else- 
wyhere apparent in the surroundings of prophetic 
@ream-visions. Consequently the credibility of 
the narrative cannot be assailed on psychologi- 
cal grounds, nor on any other; and the attempt 
of Von Lengerke, Bleek, Hitzig, and others, to 
stamp it as an imitation of the history of 
Pharaoh and Joseph, designed to encourage and 
strengthen the faith of the Israelites in the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, must especially be re- 
jected, as being decidedly arbitrary, since the 
peculiarities in the conduct and character of 
Nebuchadnezzar by far exceed the traits he 
manifests in common with his precursor 
Pharaoh, and also with his alleged imitator 
Antiochus. 

2. In regard to the points of connection which 
existed in the state of the world for the prophetic 
image of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, see Kranich- 
feld’s observation on vy. 10: ‘‘It is not recorded, 
as being unessential, how much information, in 
regard to his spiritual state at the time of the 
dream, the king imparted to the wise men, nor 
yet how much they were able to apprehend 
themselves in view of the political aspect of the 
times. The historieal point of departure for the 
knowledge of the dream as a revelation, is found 
in a consideration that must pre-eminently con- 
cern a king as such, at the beginning of a newly- 
founded realm, and in the presence of a power- 
ful and threatening contiguous state, viz. : the 
question respecting the fate of his dynasty and 
ef his kingdom.” Cf. page 120: ‘‘ But the politi- 
val constellation, even in the early years of 
“Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, was not of a nature to 
»revent the writer from recognizing a powerful 
rival of the Chaldzan empire in the Median 
kingdom, Isaiah and Jeremiah had already 
pointed to the nations of the north, or specifi- 
dally to Persia (Elam) and Media as the executors 
>f the judgment that should come upon Babylon, 
cf. Isa, xiii. 17; 21, 2; Jer. 1. 3,9, 41; li. 11, 28,.— 
Above all, Media stood as a powerful rival to the 
Chaldzan kingdom upon the historical arena, at 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s entrance. The 
Medes were allied with the Babylonians in the 
destruction of Nineveh, and in that joint under- 
taking of an earlier period were already able to 
render powerful assistance; there are even in- 
dications that on that occasion the Babylonians 
saw the direction of their military enterprises 
principally in the hands of the Medes. They 
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shared with the Babylonians in tne possession 
of the Assyrian empire—the latter taking the 


- western portion, while the former claimed chiefly 


the regions east and north-east of the Tigris. 
How greatly Nebuchadnezzar was obliged ta 
dread the power of his neighbor is shown by his 
fortifications in the north, which were begun 
soon after his accession to the throne, and prose- 
cuted with vigor during the greater part of his 
reign (cf. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs und Babels, p. 
218 et seq., p. 223); an Elamitic-Median wur 
against Babylon appears to have transpired as 
early as the 11th or 12th year of his reign.”—If 
to these observations on the relations of Babylon 
to Medo-Persia, we add the remarks of the same 
exegete in relation to Javan, 7.e., Greece, which 
was looming up in the distant political horizon 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and remember, that his 
western rival and probable successor +o the 
power and greatness of Medo-Persia might be 
well known to a Chaldean king about B. C. 600 
—since Sennacherib had already been engaged 
in a warm contest with an army of Greek mer- 
cenaries in Cilicia, about a century before; 
since further, such mercenaries were accus- 
tomed to serve in the Assyrian armies from the 
time of Esar-haddon, and in the Egyptian from 
the time of Psammetichus, and since the Lydian 
kings were involved in exhaustive and bloody 
wars with the Ionians, Dorians, and AZolians of 
Western Asia from about B. C. 610 (see Herod., 
I. 6; II. 152, 163, 169; Abydenus, in Euseb. 
Armen. ed. Aucher, I., p. 53; Berosus, Fragm. 
hist. Grace, I1., 504 ed. Miller ;—cf. supra, 
Introd. § 7, note 2),-—it will be evident that all 
the conditions were present which could possibly 
be required for the originating ef a dream- 
vision, by which a Chaldean monarch about B. 
C. 600 was forewarned of the future overthrow 
of his dynasty through the agency of warlike 
neighboring states. More than an external his- 
torical occasion or impulse for the dream-vision, 
was not probably derived by the king from the 
peculiar state of existing political affairs. All 
that bears a really prophetic character in his 
vision is to be traced back to the direct agency 
of God, which was able to construct a majestic 
and united vision of the deepest prophetical sig- 
nificance, out of the extremely sporadic and im- 
perfect natural materials that were provided in 
the range of the king’s politica] observation. 
Left to himself, Nebuchadnezzar, whether awake 
or dreaming, could merely have originated cer- 
tain presentiments, or combinations of political 
wisdom, which at the best, must remain mere 
images of the fancy, or acute speculations. If 
his dream became a picture of the future that 
embraced the world and displayed the pro- 
foundest prophetic truths, a vision that was 
“‘ certain, and the interpretation thereof sure” 
(see above, v. 45), this was entirely owing to the 
all-enlightening and revealing influence of the 
Divine Logos (John i. 9), who sought to glorify 
Himself and His prophet at the court of the 
powerful heathen king, in order thereby to 
kindle a shining light of Messianic consolation 
for His faithful ones of that age, as well as for 
those of the still darker periods of the future. 
Cf. infra, Ethico-fundamental principles, etc., 
on chap. vili., No. 3. 

3. The symbolism of the image of the mon- 
archies in general, namely, the succession of the 
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four metals, gold, silver, brass, and iron, as 
also the distribution of these metals over the 


several parts of a colossal idol or statue in the | 


human form, the contrast between the brittle- 
ness and weakness of this image and the world- 
filling greatness and solidity of the stone which 
takes its place, etc. ; all these, like the funda- 
mentul conditions of the vision itself, may find 
theix point of departure, or so to speak, their 
root, in certain relations and estimates of the 
time that naturally prevailed in Nebuchad- 
nezzirs kingdom, while the peculiarity of 
their arrangement is doubtless, as before, to 
be traced back to the revealing influence of 
God. An underlying natural basis cannot be 
muistaken. 

a. In the symbolizing of a succession of four 
world-kingdoms by a connection of four metals 
of steadily decreasing value. ‘‘ A comparative 
view of the idea of a separation of the course of 
temporal development into four world-periods, 
which occurs elsewhere also, is instructive in 
this connection. We meet it in the Indian 
transformations within the limits of the four 
Yugs, in the Greco-Roman conception of four 
metallic @ons (the ages of gold, silver, etc.), and 
also in the Parsee idea of four trees that have 
sprung from a single root, composed respect- 
ively of gold, silver, steel, and iron.* Hesiod 
indeed, destroys the number four, by introduc- 
ing a fifth kingdom between the kingdoms of 
brass and of iron, which is not of metal, and thus 
corresponds, in a measure, to the Messianic 
kingdom of Daniel, namely, the dicasorspor kai 
apeor, Ueiov yévog of the heroes ; but irrespective 
of this feature, the constant and decided com- 
bination of the idea of world-periods with the 
precise number fv, remains a noteworthy fact. 
And although the correspondence that has been 
indicated, for instance, in the case of Ovid as 
coming under the iniluence of Greek concep- 
tions, must in all probability be regarded as 
based on that idea, and moreover, although the 
Persian idea of the four metallic trees, which 
has been referred to, may not have been unin- 
fluenced by the representations of Daniel,—it 
will still be apparent, that the natural applica- 
tion of the number four to the ages of the world 
rests upon a profounder reason that inheres in 
the nature of things, and evidently, upon a 
natural and simple association with the four 
stages of human life. This connection of the 





* Cf. Wollheim da Fonseca, Mythologie des Alten Indien, 
p. 26 et seq.; Hesiod, "Epya xai ymépar, 106 ss.; Ovid, 
Metam. I., 89 ss. ; and in relation to the old-Persic doctrine 


of four ages of the world, especially Genesis and Avesta in | 


Ausland, 1868, Nos. 12 and 28, and also Delitzsch, Art. 
Daniel, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop., p. 276. According to 
the two latter, the book Bahman Jesht, for instance, con- 
tains the following remarkable statement of the myth re- 
specting the four ages of the world: “. . . Zerdusht de- 
manded immortality from Ormuzd, then Ormuzd showed to 
Zerdusht the all-embracing wisdom; whereupon he saw a 
tree having such a root that four trees had sprung from it, 
one of gold, another of silver, another of steel, and the 
fourth of iron. ... Ormuzd said to the holy Zerdusht: 
‘The root of this single tree, which thou hast seen (is the 
world), and these four trees are the four times which shall 
come ; this golden one, when I and thou entertain each 
other, and Cstasp-Shah accepts the law, and the body of 
the Deos is broken and they conceal themselves; this silver 
one is the reign of the royal Artashir; the steel one is the 
rnle of Anosheveran-Chosru, the son of Kobat; that of 
iron the evil reign of the Deos’” (on which, according to 
the Parsee teaching, the time of the Saviour Sofiosh is finally 
. to follow). . 
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number four with the periods of human life is 
especially easy in Daniel, since the four phases 
of development are illustrated by the image of 
man, as a personification of heathendom” 
(Kranichfeld, p. 118 et seq.). To what extent 
the application, in this case, of the idea of 
four ages of the world to the succession of 
Asiatic monarchies, is to be placed to the ac- 
count of the natural or political meditations of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and how far it is of superna- 
tural suggestion or positively revealed, cannot, 
of course, be definitely decided, especially in 
view of our extremely fragmentary knowledge 
respecting the scope of religious thought and 
the philosophy of human life-among the Baby- 
Jonians. 

6. The comparison of the successive kingdoms 
with the several parts of a colossal human or ido] 
image is also probably based on some heathen 
mode of conceiving and representing things, with 
which the dream-originating Divine principle of 
revelation may have connected itself. Daniel 
himself, indeed, indicates nothing whatever, 
either in his recapitulation of the dream or in 
the interpretation, that can show that the form, 
size, and natural dignity of the several parta 
(head, breast, belly, legs), contained any special 
symbolical reference to the character of the 
four world-kingdoms; and any attempt to con- 
struct such relations between the image and the 
objects symbolized is exposed to the danger of 
being involved in useless interpretations and 
idle pastimes, as may be seen in many older ex- 
positors, and even as late as in Starke (on vs. 39 
and 41). But at any rate the size and position 
of the various parts merit consideration as.a 
tertium compar., so far as the first kingdom, 
which is represented by the head, as the highest 
and most important, but also the smallest organ, 
may be conceived of as intensively more, but 
extensively less considerable, than the succeed- 
ing ones; as also each successive organ may 
signify an aggregation of peoples or states (cf. 
supra, on y. 39), which becomes steadily more 
worthless and degraded, from an internal (ethi- 
cal) point of view, but as regularly increases in 
size and extent. In one respect, therefore, 
namely, so far as the decrease of internal moral 
worth (or dignity, according to the theocratic 
standard) among the four successive kingdoms 
is concerned, the symbolism of the various 
bodily parts yields the same result as that of the 
metals; while in another respect it leads to a 
contrary result, inasmuch as it represents these 
kingdoms as constantly extending their boun- 
daries. 

c. The final consideration, — whether the ~ 
mysterious stone, that descends from the moun- 


' tain and shatters the metallic image, represent- 


ing Messiah’s kingdom or the fifth world-mon- 
archy, also contains features that may be traced 
back to the religio-political ideas of the ancient 
Babylonians, or whether, on the other hand, 
this closing incident of the whole vision must be 
regarded as purely supernatural in its character, 
—can hardly lead to. a definite conclusion, 
Some approach to Messianic ideas and expecta- 
tions, however, may have been contained in the 
religious estimate of the world current among 
that people, as well as in that of the Persians, the 
Greeks (compare what was remarked above con- 
cerning Hesiod and the Zoroastrian myth of the 
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four trees), the ancient Germans and Scandi- 
nayvians, etc. The stone that crushes the image 
of the monarchies or world-periods may, there- 
fore, have been a conception taken from the 
Chaldzan or Babylonian circle of ideas, similar 
in its nature and tendency to those remarkable 
mythological approximations to the fundamental 
dogma of Christianity, which have justly been 
characterized as ‘‘ mythological foreshadowings 
of the great truth: ‘The word was made flesh’” 
(Kahnis, Lutherische Dogmatik, 111. 334; cf. v. 
Osterzee, Das Bild Christi nach der Schrift, p. 
69 et seq.; J. P. Lange, Das <Aypostolische 
Zeitalter, I., p. 237 et seq.). 

4, The historical interpretation of the four 
kingdoms, or the application of the image of the 
monarchies to the facts of history in detail, in- 
volves no really serious difficulty upon the sym- 
bolic principles that have been established, in 
view of the definite statement by the prophet in 
verses 37, 38, by which the golden head desig- 
nates the Chaldwan empire of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The three succeeding kingdoms may therefore be 
discovered, without leaving room for doubt. They 
necessarily represent the three phases of devel- 
opment in the great Oriental universal monarchy, 
which followed next after the Chaldean period ; 
for the prophetic horizon, whether of the king 
or Daniel, did not embrace the Occident. The 
four world-kingdoms are developed without 
exception on one and the same geographical 
stage, on the soil of the Orbis orientalis, thus 
harmonizing with the Biblical representation 
under the symbol of a siigle colossal human im- 
age; and the only world-kingdoms of the 
Orient that arose after the overthrow of Babylon, 
and tat equalled it in importance, were the 
Medo-Persian founded by Cyrus, and the Mace- 
donian-Hellenistic, originated by Alexander the 
Great, the latter of which passed through two 
stages, viz.: the period of its undivided existence, 
and that of its constantly increasing division and 
disintegration under the post-Alexandrian Dia- 
dochi. These two, or, by a more correct enumer- 
ation three, final forms of the Oriental universal 
monarchy, are represented with the utmost 
clearness by the silver breast, the brazen (copper) 
belly, and the nether extremities which are at 
frst of iron and then of intermingled iron and 
clay. The breast of silver designates the Medo- 
Persian kingdom, which first succeeded the 
golden head, or Babylon. It does not signify 
Media simply, for (1) at the time when the 
Median king Cyaxares (=Darius the Mede, see 
Introd. § 8, note 4) and his nephew and son-in- 
law Cyrus overthrew Babylon, the Persian tribe 
had already become so prominent within the 
Median realm as to warrant the designation of 
the whole kingdom by the names of both tribes, 
the Median, which was formerly predominant, 
and the Persian which had now become its 
equal. (2) Daniel accordingly refers to the whole 
‘world-kingdom which succeeded Babylon as a 
kingdom of ‘‘ the Medes and Persians”? (chap. 
v. 28; cf the exposition of that passage), and 
even in the section relating to the reign of 
Darius the Mede (chap. yi 9, 13, 16) he desig- 
nates the religious code, which was in force 
throughout the kingdom, as ‘the law of the 


Medes and Persians,” thus characterizing it as | . 
of the ancient Iran is shown by Ni sbuhr, Gexch. Assura 


a sacred ordinance that rested on the common 
consent of both the nationalities that had 





united under a single government.* (3) In exact 


correspondence with this is his representation 
of the Medo-Persian kingdom, in chap. viii. 
under the figure of a warlike ram, and his desig- 
nation of a succession of two dynasties—a 
Median and a Persian—-simply by the growth of 
two horns from the head of the ram, of which 
the smaller comes up first (verse 3; cf. verse 20). 
(4) Consequently, the instances in which he 
distinguishes Darius, or Cyrus, or succeeding 
kings, by the titles, respectively, of ‘‘ king of 
the Medes,” or ‘‘ king of the Persians,” must 
be regarded as referring, not to a diversity of 
realms, but simply to a difference of tribal re- 
lations among these rulers. (5) Further, the 
vision of the four successive beasts, which is 
described in chap. vii. and which is doubtless 
parallel to that of the four elements in the im- 
age of the monarchies, does not accord with the 
assumption, on which the second beast, a carni- 
verous bear, represents the kingdom of the 
Medes, while the third, a leopard with four 
wings, designates the Persian monarchy, which 
fact wasscarcely distinct from the former (see 
infra on that passage). (6) Nor does Zech. yvi., 
which is an alleged parallel to the vision betore 
us, Warrant a conclusion in favor of the opinion 
that distinguishes between the Median and Per- 
sian kingdoms; for the red, black, white, and 
grizzled, and bay horses, mentioned in that place, 
do not designate various lands or kingdoms any 
more than do the horses with similarly varied 
colors, which are introduced by the same pro- 
phet in chap. i. 7 et seq. (see Kohler, Die Nach- 
exilischen Propheten ii. 1, 69 et seq., 189 et seq.). 
(7) Finally, no conclusion in favor of the 
Median hypothesis can be deduced from the 
remark by Daniel in verse 39 a, that the sec- 
ond kingdom should be inferior to that of 
Nebuchadnezzar; for an ethical inferiority of 
the Persian kingdom to that of the Chaldez- 
ans might be readily asserted from a theocratic 
point of view, inasmuch as it clearly displayed 
a greater moral and social depravation under its 
later kings, than the former. Only Cyrus ex- 
celled the Chaldzan rulers in friendly and bene- 
volent conduct toward the theocracy, while his 
immediate successors, Cambyses and Pseudo- 
Smerdis, treated the people of God with greater 
severity than had any Chaldean king whatever 
(cf. also the sufferings inflicted on the Jews by 
Xerxes, according to the book of Ksther, and 
also by Artaxerxes I., according to Ezra and 
Nehemiah). 

But if, in view of these considerations, the 





* The force of the expression ‘‘the law of the Medes and 
Persians ” (o qa eye m7) in chap. vi. as an evidence 


of the union of the two neighboring Iranian nations in a 
single state as early as the period of the Chaldzan su- 
premacy, and perhaps earlier still, has been recognized, 
é. g., by Kranichfeld, despite his preference for the inter- 
pretation which refers the second world-kingdom to Media, 
and the third to Persia. In a note on page 123 et seq. he 
contests the assertion of Von Lengerke, that this formula real- 
ly originated after the time of Cyrus, and is therefore 4 
gross anachronism in the mouth of Daniel, by arguing 
that the union of the two peoples in a single nation, or 
at least under a single government. dates considers bly 
beyond the time of Cyrus, and acco: dingly, that an ex 
clusively Median realm was never in existence. The con- 
tormity of this view to the actual t istorical development 


— Babels, p. 186; cf. Spiegel in dusiand, 1866, Pp. 35a 
et seq. 
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second kingdom of the image of the monarchies 
represents Medo-Persia, there can be no further 
doubt as to the interpretation of the third, 
which is symbolized by the brazen belly. It 
must necessarily designate the Macedonian 
world-kingdom of Alexander the Great, whose 


grand and rapid introduction, as if borne on the | 


wings of the tempest, is represented in the 
parallel vision of chap. vii. by the figure of a 
leopard with four wings, but which receives 
consideration in this case (chap. ii.), only so far 
as its ethical and religious inferiority in relation 
to its predecessors is concerned, and as the re- 
mark that it should ‘bear rule over all the 
earth” (verse 39 b) characterizes its external 
greatness. The kingdoms of the Hellenistic 
Diadochi, which arose from the universal mon- 
archy of Alexander the Great, cannot be included 
in the third or brazen kingdom, since they pre- 
sent a picture of internal disruption, such as is 
clearly symbolized by the fourth monarchy of 
Daniel. The nether extremities of the colossus 
only, which were at first (in the legs) of iron, 
but afterward (in the feet and toes) a mixture 
of iron and clay, can be made to harmonize with 
the period of the Diadochi. In their interpreta- 
tion, the legs, which are yet of iron, will prob- 
ably refer to the time during which the im- 
mediate successors of Alexander endeavored at 
least to maintain the unity of the realm, despite 
their incessant quarrels and bloody conflicts,— 
hence down to the battle near Ipsus (B. C. 323- 
301); while the feet, which are in part of iron, 
and in part of clay, represent the succeeding 
state of growing dismemberment and hostile di- 
visions (in which the kingdom of the Seleucid 
in Syria, and that of the Lagide in Egypt, were 
alone able to maintain, during a considerable 
period, a position of commanding power) ; cf. 
above, on vs. 41-48. That this torn and cor- 
rupted state of the post-Alexandrian Hellenistic 
empire, so analogous to a putrefying gigantic 
carcass, and also that the vain attempts to heal 
the sores by means of intermarriages among the 
contending princely families, etc., should be al- 
ready described and prefigured in the visions of 
a Chaldzan king abont B. C. 600, can, of course, 
find an explanation only in the direct operations 
of the Divine Logos, by which the future is re- 
vealed (cf. No. 3). To base these features on a 
reference to the historical condition of Hellen- 
ism during the Chaldzan period, to its internal 
divisions and incurable discords, which were, at 
that early day, as apparent as was their warlike 
bravery, and further, to the custom of political 
mairiages among princes, which was already 
frequently observed (Kranichfeld), seems inade- 
quate, and involves the danger of an exagger- 
ated naturalizing of the prophetic process in 
question. Nor can the custom of political mar- 
riages be shown to have existed in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar among the Greeks (with whom 
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(in which, according to Auberlen’s exposition of 
v. 43, the German and Sclavic nationalities 
were intermingled with the Roman); but thie 
interpretation is opposed by many considera- 
tions. (1) It ascribes a range of vision over the 
future to the dreaming king and the prophetic 
interpreter, which lacks every support based 
on the actual condition of the times, since, as is 
well known, the greatness and world-historical 
importance of Rome were unknown until four 
hundred years after the captivity. Unlike the 
sections of the prophecy which relate to Persia 
and Javan, this would have no foundation in 
existing relations, but rather, would be of an 
abstractly supernatural character. (2) The 
O° mentioned in chap. xi 30, although al- 
ready identified with the Romans by the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate, must rather be re- 
garded as a race of Greck islanders, in view of 
the constant usage of the word elsewhere in the 
Old Testament, and more especially, because 
there is no indication of the identity of these 
Chittim with the fourth world-kingdom, either 
in chap. xi., or elsewhere. They are simply 
noticed in that connection, like the northern 
and southern kingdoms, as a constituent part of 
the Javanic or Hellenistic empire. (8) The sym- 
bolic details comprehended in the fourth or 
lowest world-kingdom according to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision—the legs of iron, the feet and 
toes part of iron and part of clay, etc., appear 
natural and suitable when applied to the 
development of Hellenism after Alexander, and 
particularly in the era of the Seleucid and the 
Ptolemies, while they lead to results of a more 
or less arbitrary character, with every attempt 
to demonstrate the Roman hypothesis ; ¢.g., the 
view of Buddeus, Hengstenberg, and others, by 
which the two legs of iron designate the eastern 
and western empires after Honorius and Ar- 
cadius, and that of Cocceius, which regards the 
iron and the clay as indicating the separation of 
the Roman power into a spiritual and a material 
kingdom (papacy and empire), etc. (4) That 
the collocation of the world-monarchy of Alex- 
ander and the kingdoms of the Diadochi as 


forming one and the same 73372, a position that 
becomes necessary on this view, although sup- 
ported by chap. viii. 21 (where a grouping into a 
77 52272 has actually come to pass), is yet 


| shown by chap. xi. 4, to be decidedly opposed 


we have chiefly to do, in this connection), al- | Ch 
| tianity with itself, and continued, as Christian- 


though it prevailed in Medo-Persia and Egypt. 


Finally, the fourth kingdom was, at an early | 


period, made to signify the Roman universal 
dominion, so that its first stadium of unimpaired 
strength (the legs of iron) represented the period 
of the republic and the first emperors, and the 
second, divided and powerless stage (the feet of 
iron and clay) referred to the later empire, or 
even to the middle ages and more recent times 





to the real meaning of the prophet (cf. 1 Macc. 
(i. 1 and 7 et seq.). (5) Finally, the figure of a 
stone, that destroys the image, is positively false 
as a representation of the triumph of Christian- 
ity over the world power, if the Roman power 
be regarded as the fourth and final phase of the 
development of the latter; for this was not 
overthrown and destroyed suddenly and at a 
blow by the kingdom of Christ, like the statue 
by the stone, but instead, it incorporated Chris- 


ized Rome, to bear rule over the earth during 
more than a thousand years. It might, there- 
fore, be more properly identified with the stone, 
than described as a potency inimical to it; but 
it can, in any case, find no place in the series of 
pre-Messianic world-kingdoms that were hostile 
to His reign. [To these arguments we add the 
marked coincidences between the several visions 


of Daniel respecting these four great world- 
powers, as exhibited in the harmonic table in- 
serted in the introduction; and we call especial 
attention to the almost perfect parallel between 
the two ‘little horns” in each case. Now as one 
of these is admitted on all hands to refer to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, the other, if identical, is, of 
course, a constituent likewise of the Syrian 
empire of the Seleucide, as the fourth Oriental 
monarchy. The discrepancies alleged by Keil, 
p. 258 et seq., as arguing a different interpreta- 
tion of the little horns respectively, will be duly 
noticed in the exposition of the passages them- 
selves. | 

For these reasons we adopt that exposition of 
the four kingdoms which Bertholdt (Daniel, I. 
192 et seq.) has recently advocated with penetra- 
tion and fairness, after Polychronius, Grotius, 
Tossanus, Zeltner, and others, had asserted its 
principal features. We differ from Bertholdt, 
however, in failing to deduce anything that 
argues the composition of Daniel’s prophecy in 
the period of the Seleucid and Asmonzans, from 
the reference of the feet of iron and of clay to 
the times of the later Diadochi, since, as will 
be shown more in detail hereafter, we regard 
the reference of passages like chap. Vii. 8 et 
seq. ; ix. 24 et seq. to Antiochus Epiphanes as 
not conflicting with the authenticity of the 
book. We accordingly reject the following in- 
terpretations, which differ from ours in various 
particulars : 

(a.) That of Bunsen (cf. Introd. § 4, note 1), 
which applies the golden head to Assyria, in har- 
mony with the alleged original interpretation by 
Daniel, the breast of silver to Babylon, the 
brazen belly to Media, and the iron legs to 
Persia, but which is thus guilty, not only of a 
direct contradiction of v. 38 (‘‘ thou art this head 
of gold”), but also of a misconception that con- 
flicts with history, in relation to the intimate 
connection, and even essential identity of the 
kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon, which could 
never have been contrasted as gold and silver, 
or the lion and the bear (cf. chap. vii. 5 
et seq. )* 

(o.) That of Hitzig and Redepenning (see 
above, on v. 89 a), which refers the head and 
breast to Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, as the 
only Babylonian kings whom the author is said 
to have known, and which is therefore, at least, 
a partial reproduction of the scheme formerly 
attempted by the Swede, H. Benzel (Dissert. de 
quatuor orbis monarchiis, 1745), and by Haren- 
berg, Dathe, and Hezel, to personify the four 








* Cf. Ziindel, Krit. Onterss., p. 82; and generally as re- 
rpects the continuity of the Assyrian and Babylonian em- 
pires and their inseparable connection in point of nationality, 
eligion, and civilization, see the valuable sketch of the 
vesults achieved by the latest efforts of Assyriologists: 
Ninive et Babylone, in the Revue des deux Mondes, 1868, 
March 15, by Alfred Maury. The old-Babylonian (Chal- 
dean), the Assyrian, and the later Babylonian empires, 
are in fact but three successive phases of the development 
of one and the same world-kingdom, despite their changes 
of dynasties and capitals, us also the Median, the Persian 
(Achemenidian), the Parthian, and other kingdoms, are 
successive phases in the manifestation of a single national 
empire on Iranian soil, Cf. G. Rawlinson, The Five Great 
Monarchies of the Eastern World, or the History -.... 
of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. London, 
1867, 4 vols, Also A. Scheuchzer’s Assyrische Forschun- 
gen in M. Heidenheim’s Deutsche Viertelahrschrift Sitr 
eul.-theol. Forschung, Vol. 1V.. No. 4 (1868), p. 4 et seq. 
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kingdoms (regarding them as metonymies fo. 
four Babylonian kings). 

(c.) The view of Ephraem Syrus, Venema, 
Hichhorn, V. Lengerke, Bleek, de Wette, Kirmss, 
Hilgenfeld, Delitzsch, Kranichfeld (and condition- 
ally, ¢.¢., so far as it conforms to the views under 
@ and 0, also of Ewald, Bunsen, and Hitzig), 
that the head represents Babylon, the breast 
Media, the belly Persia, and the legs Greece and 
the Diadochian kingdoms (see for the contrary, 
above, No, 4). 

(d.) The ‘‘ orthodox” view, which refers the 
first three kingdoms to Babylon, Medo-Persia, 
and Greece, but the fourth to Rome and the 
states which have sprung from it since the 
empire ; early represented by Josephus (At. x. 
10, 4), bya majority of church-fathers—-especial- 
ly by Jerome, Orosius, and Theodoret; also by 
all the expositors of the Middle-age church after 
Walafrid Strabo, and by a majority of moderns, 
of whom we mention Buddeus (Hist. eccles. p. 
ii, sect. 5,p. 619 ss.), Joach. Lange, Starke, 
Zeis, Velthusen (Animadversiones ad Dan. I. 
27-45 ; Prag, 1783), Menken (Das Monarchien- 
bid, Brem, and Aurich, 1809), Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, Caspari (Die vier daniel. Weltmonar- 
chien, in the Zeitschrift fir luth. Theologie und 
Kirche, 1841, No. 4), Hofmann ( Weissagung 
und Hrfiillung, 1.276 et seq.), Keil (Hinl. ins 
A.T. § 134, p. 443, [also in his Commentary on 
Daniel\), Gaussen (Daniel le Prophéte, 2a. edit. 
1850, I. 250 ss.), Auberlen (Daniel, etc., p. 42 et 
seq.), Ziindel (Ait Unterss. etc., p. 74 et seq.), 
Kliefoth, Filler, Gairtner (in their expositions), 
Pusey (p. 58 ss.), Volek (Vindicie Dan., p. 7% 
ss.), [and the monographs added in the Intro- 
duction].—For the history of this orthodox- 
churchly interpretation of the image of the mon- 
archies in older times, see Antique et pervul- 
gate de quatuor Monarchiis sententie plenior et 
uberior assertis, auct. J. G. Jano, 1728 (also in 
Breyer’s Histor. Magazin, vol. 1., p. 114 et seq.); 
and in relation to its influence on the conception 
and representation of universal history during 
the 16th and 17th centuries, see Meusel, Biblio- 
theca historica, vol. L., pt. 1, p. 176 ss.* 





* [Justice to this popular view of the fourth kingdom of 
Daniel’s prophecies, which applies it to the Roman empire, 
either as a pagan or a papal tyranny, seems to require a 
statement here of the principal arguments in its favor. 
Other considerations will be examined, as well as some of 
these more in detail, in the exposition of the passages under 
which they arise. 

1. The prominence of the Roman dominion, as being the 
only really world-wide government after that of Alexander, 
certainly lends great probability to its selection as the cul- 
mination of the previous world-monarchies in comparison 
with the territorially insignificant realm of the Seleucide. 
But this argument seems to us to be neutralized by indica- 
tions in the text itself, especially the fact that Daniel’s pro- 
phecies in this matter are bounded by the Orient as to their 
arena of dominion, the chosen people of God and their local 
heritage being the stand-point from which their influence is 
measured. The Jews did not come into any severe contact 
with Rome till after the dawn of the Messianic era, and (as 
the author observes above) Rome itself did not then succumb 
under the collision. The note of time **in the days of these 
kings” (ver. 44) cannot be pressed into a corroboration of 
this synchronism, for then it would cover the whole range 
of the previous dynasties likewise (see the exposition of that 
verse). Buta most decisive prohibition of the allusion tc 
Rome appears in the continual degeneration of the succes 
sive empires from the head downwards, till the fourth u 
deteriorated into a base metal and even a maudlin alloy. It 
is true the epithet “strong as iron” well applies to Rome, 
but it attained its culmination both of force and culiure 
under the early emperors, and there was no subsequent 
change of government in its decay corresponding to the dis: 
tinction between the unadulterated metal of the legs and the 
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5. The relation of the image of the monar- 
chies, when correctly interpreted, to the history 





crumbling mixture of the feet and toes. In the case of the 
Syro-Greek monarchy, on the other hand, all these particu- 
lars have their exact counterpart. 

2. The difficulties attendant upon the effort to identify 
with the history of the Seleucid succession the particulars 
elsewhere given in connection with the fourth empire, es- 
pecially the list of ten kings and the fall of three of them be- 
fore the successful one (chap. vii. 24) have been urged in fa- 
vor of the “orthodox” view. But the Roman interpretation, 
on the other hand, seems to be beset with equal if not great- 
er difficulties in this point, as will be seen in the exposition 
of that passage. Chap. xi. of this book is acknowledged on 
all hands to be a detailed account of the dynasty of the Se- 
leucidz, showing that the prophetic ken had it prominently 
in view; and the little horn of the he-goat (chap. viii. 9) is 
generally admitted to be Antiochus Epiphanes. It is there- 
fore hard to resist the conclusion that the little horn of the 
fourth beast (chap. vii. 8) is the same king, and the fourth 
section of the colossal image (chap. ii. 40 et seq.) the same 
dynasty. The characteristics make the parallel complete. 

8. The violent persecution experienced by the saints 
ander Roman power, particularly in the days of papal su- 
premacy, has been especially thought to justify this scheme 
of interpretation. But it must be remembered that the 
Seleucid were the first kings who really oppressed the peo- 
ple of God on account of their religion, and the efforts of 
Antiochus to exterminate their faith were of the most extra- 
ordinary character, not exceeded by the virulence of the 
Inquisition itself. Moreover, the attempt to apply the pro- 
phecies in question to both pagan and papal Rome, weakens 
the force of the whole interpretation, The effort to find in 
the pope, as such, an emphatic and direct fulfillment of the 
“* little hora” is indeed sustained by the striking analogy of 
blasphemous atrocity, but fails to find an equal agreement 
with many other features of the picture, e.g., the “‘ mingling 
zhemselves with the seed of men” (chap. ii. 43; absolutely 
forbidden by the celibacy of the pontiffs and clergy), the 
vrigin in dynastic and territorial revolution (‘‘the sea,” 
chap. vii. 3, and “earth,” chap. vii. 17), the pointed refer- 
ence to the Mosaic cultus and temple (chap. viii. 11), and 
the whole tenor of the overthrow by civil and military con- 
vulsion (chap. xi, 40 et seq.). We may also adduce the 
gross incongruity of representing any branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, however corrupt, under these heathen symbols, 
and as the final foe of God’s people. 

4, The marked similarity between the visions of Daniel 
and those of John in the Revelation, extending to details of 
phraseology as well as of emblem, has naturally led to the 
belief that they coincide in application. This, however, is 
a superficial view of their import. In the New Testament 
we everywhere find the symbols and even the terms of the 
O. T. used conventionally with a different application and 
in a wider sense. Thus, in our Lord’s eschatological dis- 
course (Matt. xxiv.), the symptoms of the dissolution of Ju- 
daism are made premonitions of the end of all things; the 
whole of Ezekiel’s wail over the queen of ancient commerce 
(chap. xxvii.) is transferred almost literally to the apocalyp- 
tic overthrow of the later mistress of the world (Rev. xviii.) ; 
the very names, Babylon, Gog, etc., are applied to new 
places and persons, just as Sodom, Egypt, Zion, etc., had 
long been current with a metaphorical meaning. It is a 
great mistake, however, to infer that these N.-T. adapta- 
tions of types and imagery and language, familiarly drawn 
from the O. T., necessarily denote the same objects or 
events, They are rather related as common types of some 
recurring Antichrist, as extensions of one general world- 
power ever inimical to the cause of spiritual religion. To 
identify them is to destroy the significance and beauty of 
the conventional signs by which they are expressed. The 
shallowness of this method of exposition, as applied to St. 


John’s Apocalypse, has been demonstrated by the futile | 


attempts to make them quadrate with the facts of his- 


tery. 

5. Lastly, the periods assigned in Daniel for the fulfill- 
ment of the various prophecies, are appealed to in support 
of their application to Rome, This seems to us, on the 
coutrary, a fatal argument against the view in question. 
It is true the same numbers are often used by the Reve- 
lator for the length of ‘**the times and seasons” prefigured 
in his visions, but we have never yet seen any satisfactory 
adjustment of them to the history of the Roman empire or 
the papal church. We are strongly inclined to that view 
which regards them as being conventionally adopted by St. 
John as representations of longer or shorter periods of 
indefinite length. But in Daniel they unquestionably de- 
note determinate spaces of time, and for that very reason 
—as they are all periods of comparatively brief extent (some 
three and a half years, with the exception of the notable 
terin of 70 weeks, or rather hebdomads; see the exposition 
of that passage)—they must be limited by the history of 
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of the founding of Christianity, must be found, 
in view of the foregoing considerations, in the 
assumption that the destroying stone represents 
the kingdom of Christ at the time of its intro- 
duction on the historical arena, while the 
growth of the stone until it fills the earth, in- 
dicates its gradual extension over all the coun- 
tries of the earth. The fulfillment of this 
closing incident of the prophetic vision as a 
whole, is therefore not confined exclusively to 
the initial period of the history of Christianity 
—as if the stone represented the pre-Messianic 
Israel, or any other historical agency prepara- 
tory to the advent of Christ; nor is it to be re- 
ferred entirely to the future of Christianity—as 
if the destruction of the colossus of world-powers 
had not yet transpired, and the overthrow of the 
fourth monarchy were reserved for the final 
judgment or some other eschatological event. 
The descent of the stone and the overthrow of 
the image were rather realized in the history of 
salvation, when Christ, the stone that was re- 
jected by the builders, ground His enemies to 
powder, and became the elect and precious 
corner-stone in Zion, upon which all the foes of 
God’s kingdom are henceforth to fall, and by 
which they are to be shattered and put to 


shame (Matt. xxi. 42-44; 1 Pet. ii 6-8; 
ef. Isa. viii. 14; xxviii. 16). This closing 


scene of the vision is in the course of being - 
steadily and increasingly fulfilled, inasmuch 
as, on the one hand, the destruction and dis- 
solution of the world-powers, and on the other, 
the growth of the stone into a mighty mountain 
that fills the whole earth, are yet far from their 
Divinely appointed goal—however surely the 
world, together with Satan, its head, may have 
been long since judged in principle by the Spirit 
of Christ, and however clearly the only true God, 
who is declared in Christ, may have demon- 
strated, in a certain measure, his nature as the 
all-supporting rock, from all eternity in the con- 
gregation of His faithful ones (as the ‘‘ Rock of 
Israel,” Gen. xlix. 24; Deut. xxxii. 4 et seq., 





the Antiochian persecution and the Maccabeean revolution, 
The only escape from this conclusion is by a resort to what 
is termed the ‘‘ year-for-a-day hypothesis,” which consists in 
understanding the days in each of the periods in question 
as put for so many years, It is sufficient to say of this some- 
what popular and certainly convenient theory, that it is a 
conjecture devoid of countenance in Scripture. True, the 
prophets occasionally make a literal day the type of a literal 
year, but they never do so withont immediately adding the 
explanation, for the express purpose of preventing such a 
generalization of the rule. Besides the passages in Gen. i, 
5 et seq.; ii. 4; 2 Peter iii. 8 (which would prove too 
much), the only instances of this usage adduced are Num, 
xiv. 34; Ezek. iv. 1-6; Dan, ix. 24 (but this is not in point); 
Rev. ii. 10 (but here the application is a pure assumption) 5 
Rey, xi, 3-11 (an equally imaginary case); Rev. xi. 2, 3, and 
xii. 6, 14 (to include which is a simple petitiv principii) ; 
Rev. xx. 6 (a rather difficult case—think of a millennium of 
865,000 years!), See the exhaustive list by Dr. Pond, in 
the Meth. Quar. Rev. for Jan., 1874, p. 116 sq. ; where the 
learned writer argues that if one part of a vision be a sym- 
bol so must the rest, é.g., if the locusts in Rey. ix., be sym- 
bolical (which is probably true only so far as they are a 
type of rwin in general, not any particular form or ayency), 
so must the accompanying number be ; ergo, the ‘*5 months” 
of ver. 5 must denote 150 years—just as if the numver 
might not be symbolical of an indefinite period, as it na 
doubt is. We conclude, therefore, by reiterating that no 
clear instance can be adduced of the use of a ** day” in Scrip- 
tural prophecy for an exact year,where the typical chiarae- 
ter of the time is not immediately expressed ag being lim- 
ited to that particular case, much less is there any intima- 
tion that such a rule is to apply to prophecy in general, Ta 
admit such a principle in Biblical interpretation is to abaw 
don all precisiom in the nse of language. ] 
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Isa. xxx. 29; xliv. 8; 1 Sam. ii. 2, etc.; cf» 
the ‘‘rock of strength,” Isa. xvii. 10; ‘* rock 
of eternities,” Isa. xxvi. 4; ‘‘rock of refuge,” 
Psa. xciv. 22, ete.).—Here again we are com- 
pelled to reject several partial conceptions : 

(a.) The identification of the stone or fifth mon- 
archy with the Roman dominion (Grotius), which 
clearly leads to an improper naturalizing of the 
passage, so far as it confines itself simply to the 
earthly relations of the historical Roman empire; 
but which certainly includes an important meas- 
ure of truth in so far as it regards the Roman 
world-power as a Divinely chosen and sanctioned 
bearer and promoter of the royal Messianic cause 
at the stage of its introduction (cf. supra, No. 4). 

(b.) The one-sided and exclusive reference of 
the stone to the people of Israel (older Jewish 
expositors ; Porphyry ;--see, on the other hand, 
Jerome on the passage). ~ 

(¢.) That interpretation of the stone by which 
it symbolizes merely the person of the Messiah, 
as distinct from the kingdom founded by Him 
(Cosmos Indicopleustes, and several rabbins, as 
Saadia, [bn-Hzra, ete.; and, after them, especially 
J. Chr. Beermann, De monarchia quarta, in his 
Meditatt. politice, 1679, where he submits an in- 
terpretation of the several kingdoms that is 
otherwise entirely correct; cf. Bertholdt, as 
above, p. 215 et seq., in relation to Beermann, 
and partially against him). 

(d.) The reference of the stone, not to the 
first, but to the second advent of Christ. and al- 
80 to the erection of the Apocalyptic millennium 
which is said to constitute the ‘* fifth monarchy,” 
according to the true and actual meaning of the 
prophet. This view was held by the Chiliasts 
(Enthusiasts, Anabaptists) of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and especially by the fanatical sect 
of Quintomonarchists or Fifth-monarchy men in 
England at the time of Cromwell (see Weingar- 
ten, Die Revolutionskirchen Hnglands, Berlin, 
1868, p. 180 et seq.); also by several recent ex- 
positors of a subtile-chiliastic tendency, especially 
Auberlen (p. 42 et seq. ; 248 et seq. ;—in opposi- 
tion to him see Kranichfeld. p. 113 et seq.). Sevy- 
eral earlier exegetes of pietistic-chiliastic or theo- 
sophic temper, é.g., Joach. Lange, Starke, M. Fr. 
Roos, Mencken, etc., contented themselves with 
finding a prophetic reference to the millennium in 
the final destiny of the stone, hence in its de- 
velopment to a greatness that fills and controls 
the earth, which is entirely admissible in view 
of the above. 

6. The practical and homiletical treatment of 
this chapter will dwell predominantly on either 
its historical or its prophetic features. The 
leading subjects for consideration will be either 
the answer to Daniel’s prayer and his promo- 
tion above the heathen wise-men, or the tri- 
amph of the kingdom of God over the world- 
powers. 

a. The former theme is immediately connected 
with the subject of the preceding chapter, since 
Daniel's promotion and honor were merely ad- 
ditional fruits of the faithful obedience, which 
had already in that connection been praised as 
the source and basis of his greatness. Especially 
suitable texts may be found in the prayer of 
Daniel and his friends, vs. 16-23, and in the 
closing verses 46-49. Compare Calvin’s obser- 


vation on v. 16: ‘‘Videmus, quo eonsilio, et Qua | 


wiwm fiducia Danie postulaverit, fempus sibi 








dari. Consilium hoc fuit ut De gratiam implo- 
rare. ... Non dubium est, quin speraverit 
Daniel, quod adeptus est, nempe somnium regis 
sibt revelatum iri. Haponit ergo socits suis, ut 
simul postulent nisertcordiam a Deo,”’ Also 
Chr. B. Michaelis on the same passage: ‘‘ Dan- 
del eudem fide, qua postmodum ora leonum ob- 
strinait (Heb. xi. 3), hic solutionem somnii, quod 
necdum noverat, Néebuchadnezari promittit, certus 
jam de exauditione precum, quas super hac re ad 
Deum fusurus erat (Jas. i. 6).”—On v. 19 ef. 
Jerome: ‘‘Somnium regis suo discit somnio ; 
immo et somnium et interpretationem ejus Det 
revelatione cognoscit, quod demones ignorabant, 
saptentia secult scire non poterat. Unde et 
Apostoli mysterium, quod cunctis retro genera- 
tionibus fuerat ignotum, Domino revelante cog- 
noscunt (Eph. iii. 5).”*—On v. 22 see Starke: 
“Tf many things in the Word of God are too 
deep and hidden for thee, the fault is not in the 
Word, but in thyself. Beseech God to enlighten 
thy dark heart, and thou shalt understand the 
depths of God’s Word with ever-increasing clear- 
ness.”’—Notice also the evidence of Daniel’s pro- 
found humility and modesty in v. 23 6: Thou 
‘“ hast made known unto me now what we desired 
of thee;” on which Jerome (and after him 
Theodoret, Calvin, etc.) correctly observes : 
‘Quod quatuor rogant, uni ostenditur, ut et 
arrogantiam fugiat, ne solus impetrasse videatur, 
et agat gratias, quod mysterium somni solus 
audierit.”—In treating the closing paragraph, 
vs. «6-49, notice particularly that it is a heathen 
ruler, a worshipper of idols, who is compelled 
to exalt and glorify Daniel and his God. Calvin 
(on v. 47): ‘ Profani homines interdum rapiun- 
tur in admirationem Det, et tune large et proline 
Satentur, quicguid posset requiri a veris Dei 
cultoribus. Sed illud est momentaneum.: deinde 
interea manent impliciti surs superstionibus. EHax- 
torquet igitur illis Deus verba, guum ita pie 
loquuntur, sed intus retinent sua vitia, ut facile 
postea vrecidant ad pristinos mores, quemad- 
modum memorabile exemplum postea sequetur. 
Quicquid sit, voluit Deus ore projant regis gloriam 
suam promulgari, et illum esse preconen sue 
potentia et sui numints.” 

b. With regard to the prophetic contents of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream as brought out in Dan- 
iel’s interpretation, vs: 37-44, Melancthon justly 
comprehends that the political element niust in 
this connection be decidedly subordinate to the 
religious and Messianic factor, and observes: 
** Hee enarratio non tantum est politica de im- 
pertis, sed praebet etiam occasionem Danieli con- 
cionandi de toto regno Christe, de novissime 
judicio, de causa peccati, de redemptione et in- 
stauratione humant generis ; cur sit tanta mundi 
brevitas ; quale sit futurum perpetuum regnum, 
utrum in hac natura immunda vel alia ; qualis sit 
futurus Redemtor, et quomodo ad hoe regnum 
perveniatur. Lia hee brevis narratio complectitur 
summam Hoangelit.”—Cf. Calvin (on vy. 44): 





* Tertullian’s assertion (de jejwn., c. 7), with refe 
vs. 1-19, that Daniel and his friends ee quence 
days, and that for this reason their prayer was heard, has 
its foundation in the fact that he (or rather the pre-Jero- 
mian Latin version of the Bible used by him) followed an 


| ancient ascetic interpolation of the passage, which is stil, 
_ found in the Septuagint : ES 


‘ u kai mapiyyetde vnoreiay Kal Séenow, 
kal Timmpiay &nrijoou.—Cf. the similar ascetic extension 
ec bred ett 1 Be vii, 5 experienced at an early day, 
y the interpolation of the words rj z *) 
peli Ty vnoteig before ry 
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“Summa igitur est: quamvis visurt sint Judai 
notentissima imperia, que malum et terrorem 
spsis incutiant, immo reddant fere attonitos, 
tamen nihil in illis fore stabile vel firmum, quod 
scilicet contraria sint regno filit Dei. Atgut male- 
dictionem denuntiat Jesaias (c, 1x. 12) omnibus 
Tegnis, gue non servierint ecclesia Dei. Quum 
ergo omnes tli monarche diabolica audacia erexe- 
rint cristas adversus filium Det, oportuit delert, 
et in illis conspicuam fiert Dei maledictionem, que 
habetur apud prophetam. Sic ergo contrivit 
Christus omnia mundi imperia.—Hortatur 
propheta (Psa. ii. 12) omnes reges terre, ut 
osculentur Filium. Quum neque Badbylonit, 
neque Perse, neque Macedones, neque Romant 
Christo sese subjecerint, immo omnes suas vires 
contulerint ad tpsum oppugnandum et fuerint 
hostes pietatis, opportuit deleri a Christo regno, 
oe Neque etiam hie Daniel ea tantum 
attingit, que patent oculis hominum, sed altius 
attollit mentes nostras, nempe ut sciamus, non 
alibi veram fulturam, in qua quiescamus, posse 
reperiri, quam tn timo Christi (1 Cor. iii. 2). 
Fztra Christum ergo pronuntiat quicquid splen- 
doris et potentia est in mundo et opulentiea et ro- 
boris, hoc esse caducum etinvalidum et nullius 
momentt.”—Starke (after Geier, on v. 44): ‘‘All 
the kingdoms of earth are subject to change, 





but Christ’s kingdom shall endure for ever, and 
no violence can accomplish its overthrow” 
(Matt. xiv. 19).—Id. (on v. 37 et seq.): ‘‘If 
God foreknows so, exactly all changes in the 
world-kingdoms, and if He governs them all by 
His wisdom, should He not know the changes 
which are to transpire in His church? Should 
He not control them for good?” (Matt. x. 29, 
30).—Menken (Das Monarchiendild, p. 82)° 
‘* The object for which God created the world, 
and the end for which He governs it, is the king- 
dom of God. The kingdom of God is the in- 
visible root which holds and sustains the world- 
kingdoms, the invisible power which smites and 
destroys them, Their more or less intimate 
connection with the kingdom of God decides the 
duration, the importance, the significance of 
world-kingdoms. The fate and the history of 
all the kingdoms of earth, that have no impor- 
tant connection with the kingdom of God, or no 
connection at all, would be of no value. What- 
ever may be their history, it is always unimpor- 
tant, because they exert no influence whatever, 
or at best a very limited influence, upon the 
postponing or hastening of the final development 
of things, upon the supplanting of the world- 
kingdoms by the kingdom of God.” 


3. The test of the faith of Daniels three friends in the fiery furnace. 
Cuap. III. 1-380. 


1 Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold, whose [its] height was 


i 


threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof [its breadth] six cubits: he set it up in 
the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon. Then [And] Nebuchadnezzar 
the king sent to gather together the princes [satraps], the governors, and the 
captains [pashas], the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs 
[lawyers], and all the rulers of the provinces,’ to come to the dedication of the 
image which Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up. Then the princes, the goy- 
ernors, and captains, the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and 
all the rulers of the provinces, were gathered together unto the dedication of the 
image that Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up; and they stood ay standing | 
before the image that Nebuchadnezzar had set up. Then [And] a herald cried 
aloud [with might], To you 7 is commanded [Vit. they are saying], O (lit. The] 
people, nations [nations, peoples], and languages,” Z'hat at what time [the time 
that] ye hear [shall hast the sound of the cornet [horn], flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer [symphony], and all kinds of music, ye fall down and 
worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up: and 
whoso {lit.who that] falleth not [7i¢. shall not fall] down and worshippeth, shall the 
same hour [/it.in it the moment] be cast ito the midst of a [or, the] burning 
fiery furnace [/it. oven of fire the blazing]. Therefore at that [/é. in it the] time, 
when [/it. as that] all the people heard [nations were hearing] the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music,’ all the people, the 
nations, and the languages, fell [were falling | down and worshipped [worshipping 

the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up. herefore at 


that time certain Chaldeans [/it. men Casdim| came near and accused the 


Jews. They spake [were answering], and said [were saying] to the king 
Nebuchadnezzar, O [lt. The] king, live for ever. ‘Thou, O king, hast made a 
decree, that every man that shall hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all kinds of music, shall fall down and 
worship the golden image; and whoso falleth not down and worshippeth 
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12 that he should be cast into the midst of a burning fiery furnace. There are 
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certain Jews, whom thou hast set over the affairs [work] of the province of 
Babylon, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego: these men, O king, have not 
regarded thee [set account upon thee]; they serve not thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image which thou hast set up. Then Nebuchadnezzar, in his rage 
and fury, commanded [said] to bring [cause to come] Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego. Then they brought these men [these men_were brought] before 
the king. Nebuchadnezzar spake, and said unto them, Js i true [of purpose], 
O Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego? do not ye [, that yedo nct] serve my 
gods, nor worship the golden image which I have set up? Now, if ye be ready, 
that at what time [the time that] ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye fall down and wor- 
ship the image which I have made, wed/: but [and] if ye worship not, ye shall 
be cast the same hour [moment] into the midst of a burning fiery furnace; and 
who is that [he] God that shall deliver you out of my hands? Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abed-nego answered and said to the king, O Nebuchadnezzar, we are 
not careful [needing] to answer thee [return thee answer] in this matter. If it 
be so, our God [If ié be that our God] whom we serve, is able to deliver us 
from the burning fiery furnace; and he will deliver us out of thy 
hand, O king.* But [And] if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve [are not serving] thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up. Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury, and the form of 
his visage was changed against Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego: therefore 
he spake, and commanded that they should heat [to heat] the furnace one seven 
times more than it was wont to be heated [lit. above that any one was ever seen 
to heat it]. And he commanded the most mighty men [Jié. men, heroes of might] 
that were in his army to bind Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, and [so as| to 
cast them into the burning fiery furnace. Then these men were bound in their 
coats [shirts, or trowsers, or mantles], their hosen [coats, or tunics], and their 
hats [cloaks, or turbans,] and their other garments, and were cast into the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace. Therefore, Peeated [Zit. from that] the king’s com- 
mandment [word] was urgent, and the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of the 
fire slew those men that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego.® And 
these three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, fell down bound into the 
midst of the burning fiery furnace. Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonished, 
and rose up in haste, and spake and said unto his counsellors, Did not we cast 
three men bound into the midst of the fire?® They answered and said unto the 
king, True,’ O king. He answered and said, Lo, 1° see four men loose [loosed |, 
walking in the midst of the fire, and they have no hurt [harm is not with them]; 
and the form [appearance] of the fourth is like the Son of God [a son of the 
gods]. Then Nebuchadnezzar came near to the mouth [door] of the burning fiery 
furnace, and spake, and said, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, ye servants 
of the most high God, come [go] forth, and come hither. Then Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, came [went] forth of [from] the midst of the fire. 
And the princes, [the] governors, and [the] captains, and the king’s counsellors, 
being gathered together, saw [or, were gathered and saw] these men, upon [over] 
whose bodies the fire had no power [did not rule], nor was a [the] hair of their 
head singed, neither were [had] their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had 
passed on them. Zhen Nebuchadnezzar spake and said, Blessed be the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who hath sent his angel, and delivered his 
vervants that trusted in him, and have changed® the king’s word, and yielded 
their bodies, that they might not serve or worship any god except their own 
God. Therefore I make a decree [And from me is a decree made], That 
every people, nation, and language, which [shall] speak anything amiss against 
the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, shall be cut [made] in pieces, 
and their houses" shall be made a dunghill [or, sink]; because there is no other 
god that can deliver after [like] this sort. ‘Then the king promoted Shadrach, 
Meshach, and A.bed-nego, in the province of Babylon. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


1 [These are apparently technical terms for various classes of officers, who are carefully distinguished and graded, and 


may be represented as follows: 


Satraps, Provinces, 

i Prefects, Governmental, < Districts. 
FPashas. Metropolis, 
Viziers, { Executive. 

Il. { Treasurers, \ Courtiy, ) Financial. 

‘uadges, On the bench. 

Til. { Lawyers. | Legal, { At the bar, 


IV. —Superintendents.—Functional—General., } 


2 a is in these three terms likewise clearly a gradation downwards: nations, tribes, dialects. 
In these names of musical instruments, some borrowed from foreign languages, and all more or less uncertain 


of import, there are nevertheless traces of classification; 


Cornet . Simple, 

1 ; Flute. ; | Wind, { Keyed, 
Guitar, 

pas } aaa t strin Gradually more complex. 
Harp. z 


Ill. —Bagpipe.—Wind—Compound. 
IV —Ail sorts.—General,] 


4 taba VAP 75x, lit., ate thew pieces of, i.e., slandered; conf. English ‘ backbite.”] 
« [The Masoretic interpunction requires us to punctuate thus: to deliver us; from the burning flery furnace and 


Jrom thy hand, O king, he will deliver.) 


5 [The position of the term for the executioners is very emphatic in the original: literally, those men, who lifted 


See sks . the slame of the fire killed them.) 


6 [The order of the words in the original isemphatic: ‘t Was it not three men we cast into [to] the midst af the fire— 
bound?” This last was an additional circumstance of wonder.—? N72" may be the fem. or the ‘definite state ;” 
alae oe 


in either case it is emphatic, i. g., “the truth.”—8 The pronoun, being expressed, is emphatic, i. g., ‘¢I myself.” 


The 


others appear to have been so situated as not to observe this fact, or did not notice it,—9 777, being in Pael, so far aa 


the form is concerned, is simply transitive; but the context gives it the sense of contravene, common in the cognate 


» 


Syriac.—0 750, 
the house of any individual so doing.] 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Verses 1, 2. The erection of the image, and the 
command to attend its dedication. Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king made (had made) an image of 


gold. Properly ‘‘ made” (423), similar to the 


repeated phrase in the following : ‘‘ he set it up,” 
instead of ‘* he caused it to be set up ” (verses 1 3, 
2, 3,5, 7, 12, etc.), or to verse 24, ‘* we cast three 
men into the fire,” instead of ‘‘ had them cast in.” 
—The Heb. text does not state when the image 
was made. According to the Septuagint and 
Theodotion, who are followed by the Syriac hex- 
aplar version, it was prepared érov¢ oxtwxacdexatov 
NaJovyodévooop, hence at about the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem (cf. 2 Kings xxv. 8 ; 
Jer. lii. 12), and after the accomplished subjec- 
tion to Chaldzea of all the nations from India to 
Ethiopia (cf. the additions in the Sept. to verses 
2 nd 3). The incident appears at all events to 
belong to this later period of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign, since verses 4 0, 7 5, 29 a, mention many 
‘¢ peoples, nations, and languages,” as being sub- 
ject to him, and it was possibly a feature con- 
nected with a feast in commemoration of his 
victories (cf. Herodot. IV. 88). The impression 
of Jehovah’s power and greatness which he had 
formerly received in consequence of Daniel’s 
interpretation of his dream, appears therefore to 
have been long obliterated. He not only causes 
the colossal image subsequently described to be 
erected in honor of some Babylonian national 
god, but with arrogant presumption he chal- 
lenges a conflict (see verse 15).—An image of gold. 


D5z certainly designates in this place, as well 
as in chap. ii. 31, a statue in the human form, 
and more particularly, the image of a god, as 
appears from verses 12, 18, 28. It was not there- 





Keri 15, something astray, an error or wrong word, i. ¢., detraction.—!1 mR, his house. i. e. 


fore a statue of Nebuchadnezzar himself. A 
marked disproportion seems to have existed in 
its dimensions, on the supposition that it repre- 
sented an upright human form, since its height 
is given at sixty cubits, and its breadth or 
thickness at only six cubits, while the normal 
height and breadth of a person in an upright 
posture are as 6: 1, not as 10:1. For this 


reason the pdx has been held to have been in 


part a mere idol column, similar to the Egyptian 
obelisks, or, which is certainly more appropriate, 
analogous to the Amyclzan Apollo, which formed, 
according to Pausanius (Lacon. ILI. 19, 2), a slen- 
der column provided with head, arms, and feet, 
in the human form. So Miinter, Relig. der Baby- 
lonier, p. 59; Hengstenberg, p. 95; and more re- 
cently Kranichfeld, who refers to the colossus of 
Rhodes, the height of which was seventy cubits, 
also to the Egyptian KoAAocooi peydAo. and avdpd- 
odtyyec mentioned by Herodotus (II. 175), and to 
the image of the sun mentioned by Pliny (JI. NV. 
xxiv. 18), which reached a height of 110 feet, 


in addition to the Apollo of Amycle. [** 03% 


is properly an image in human likeness, and ex- 
cludes the idea of a mere pillar or obelisk, for 


which 2272 would have been the appropriate 


word. Yet... .as to the upper part—the 
head, countenance, arms, breast—it may have 
been in the form of a man, and the lower part 
may have been formed like a pillar.”—Feil.] 
We might be content with this, or refer in ad- 
dition to the remarkably tall aud slender forms 
of individual persons on Egyptian wall-paintings 
and also on Assyrian and Babylonian sculptures 
(ef. the copies in Wilkinson’s Manners and cur- 
toms of the ancient Egyptians, and Layard’s worke 
on Nineveh and Babylon [German by Th. Zenker] 
—in the latter, ¢.g., the co ossal sitting figure on 
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plate XXII. A), if it were not still more suitable tor 
regard the statement of the height of sixty cubits 
as asynecdoche, designating both the image and 
its pedestal, and to allow to the latter perhaps 
twenty-four, and to the former thirty-six cubits, 
which assumption clearly results in an entirely 
well-proportioned shape of the statue. If there- 


fore, the ney proper was limited to a height of 


about thirty-six feet, it would compare with 
the statue of Belus, which, according to Diodor. 

IL. 9, was erected by Semiramis on the summit 
of the great temple of Rel at Babylon (probably 
the present ‘‘Birs Nimroud”), and attained a 
height of forty feet ; but it can hardly be directly 
identified (with Bertholdt) with that statue of 
Bel, nor yet with the one mentioned by Herodotus 
(I. 183), which measured twelve cubits in height. 

Not only was it erected outside of the temple 
area of Babylon, and possibly even at a consider- 

able distance from the city itself (see infra), but 
it is also extremely questionable whether an 
image of Bel must be assumed in this case, since 
the Babylonians were devoted to the zealous 

worship of numerous gods. Entirely too artifi- 
cial is the opinion of Hofmann ( Weiss. und 
Lirfiillung, 1. 277), Ziindel, and Kliefoth, that 
the image was designed by Nebuchadnezzar to 
represent the world-power he had founded, in 
harmony with the religious (cosmical) conceptions: 
of heathenism—as indicated (according to Klie- 
foth) particularly by the numbers six and sixty. 

—The expression 277777 does not compel us to 


assume that the image was composed through- 
out of solid gold; for in Ex. xxxvii. 25 et seq. 


an altar of wood, and merely covered with 
plates of gold, is designated simply as “7277 
37375 and Isa. xl. 19; xli. 7; Jer. x. 8-5 in- 
dicate plainly that the images of Babylonian idols 


especially were usually composed of wood with 
an outside covering of gold. The construction 
of this image by no means, therefore, involved 
an immoderate expenditure, as J. D. Michaelis 
supposed ; and the gold required to cover its 
surface may have been less, in weight and value, 
than the amount required (800 talents) for the 
construction of the statue of Bel already referred 
to as mentioned by Herodotus, whose height was 
twelve cubits, and for the tables and chairs 
which accompanied it; and also less than the 
amount expended on the statue of Bel mentioned 
by Diodorus, which reached a height of forty 
cubits, and cost, as is reported, 1,000 talents. 
The relative unimportance of this image, which 
is thus so easy to conceive, deprives the argu- 
mentum ex silentio of all its force, as against 
the credibility of the narrative, which Von Len- 
gerke and Hitzig have assigned to it, on the 
ground of its not being mentioned by profane 
authors. Finally, it is thoroughly inconsequent 
and ridiculous to discover, with Bleek (in Schlei- 
erm., Licke, ete. ; Theol. Zeitschr., 1822, III., 
p. 259; cf: Hini. ins A. T., § 265), an imaginary 
prototype of the GdéAvyya épyudoewe of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which was assigned by pseudo-Daniel 
to the era of the captivity; for according to 1 
Mace. i. 54, 59, this 30é7. was not a statue at all, 
but an altar of small size, erected on the altar 
of burnt offerings at Jerusalem (cf. Hengsten- 
berg, p. 86)—Whose height was threescore 
cubits, and the breadth thereof six cubits. 





"MB. properly ‘‘ breadth,” but here signifying 
both breadth and thickness, cf. Ez. vi.8 The 
cubits (77a) were probably the royal cubits of 


the Babylonians (Herod. I. 178), and not smaller 
than the ordinary cubits (Gesen., Thesaur., p. 
112s.). Instead of r7yewv é&povra as a statement 
of the height, the Septuagint has r/yewv é§, which 
reading some have endeavored to defend, ¢. g., 
Michaelis, Eichhorn, etc. ; but is it probably not 
even an ancient attempt to provide an easier read- | 
ing, and must be considered merely as the error of 
a copyist, if not as a typographical error of the 
Ed. princeps of Simon de Magistris; see Bugati, 
in Havernick on this passage.—He set it up 
(caused it to be set up) in the plain of 
Dura, in the province of Babylon. &*/23) 
like the corresponding Hebrew term, does not de- 
signate a narrow valley enclosed by mountains, 
but a low and level tract, a plain; hence a 
majority of moderns read ‘‘in the plain of Dura.” 
The location of this plain is not entirely certain ; 
but it was probably east of the Tigris and 
near Apollonia in the province of Sittacene, 
where a town by the name of Dura was situated, 
according to Polyb. v. 52, and. Ammian, xxv. 
6,9. The Aovpa (otherwise Dor) near Czesarea 
Palest. on the Mediterranean, mentioned in 
Polyb. v.66, and the town of that name situated, 
according to Polyb. v. 48; Ammian, xxiii. 5, 8, 
near Circesium at the entrance of the Chaboras 
into the Euphrates, which was too far northward 
to have been included in the prevince of Baby- 
lon,* cannot possibly be intendedhere. [‘‘ We 
must, without doubt, much rather seek for this 
plain in the neighborhood of Babylon, where, 
according to the statement of Jul. Oppert (Z2- 
pédit. Scientifique en Mésopotamie, I. 238 ff.), 
there are at present to be found inthe 8.8.E. of 
the ruins representing the former capital a row 
of mounds which bear the name of Dura; and 
at the end of them, along with two larger 
mounds, there is a smaller one named é-Mohattat 
(= la coline obliquée), which forms a square six 
metres high, with a basis of fourteen metres, 
wholly built of unburned bricks, and which shows 
so surprising a resemblance to a colossal statue 
with its pedestal, that Oppert believes this lit- 
tle mound to be the remains of the golden image 
erected by Nebuchadnezzar.’’—Keil.} The Sept., 
which probably regarded the plain here referred 
to as identical with the plain of Shinar, Gen. xi. 
2, and which could find no town bearing the name 
of Dura within its limits, has conceived the name 
"5 to be an appellative, and rendered it by 
év media Tov mepisdaov (cf 455, cérewmire, in 
orbem tre) ; in which, however, they were more 
nearly correct than is Hitzig, who assumes that 
his pseudo-Daniel adopted the name of the plain 
from the earlier designation (chap. ii. 45) of the 
mountain, ~>\71.—Verse 2. Then Nebuchadnez- 
zar the king sent to gather together, etc. This 
service was probably performed by couriers 
(p44), who were doubtless employed in similar 
duties at the Babylonian court, as well as at tha 
Persian (Hsth. x. 15; viii. 14), and even at the 
courts of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 7) and of Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxx. 6, 10)—The princes, the gov- 
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* Cf. generally, Rawlinson, Journal of the R. Geogr, Se 
ciety, X., p. 98. 
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ernors, and the captains. Among the seven 
classes of officials enumerated, these three are 
shown to have been more immediately related 


to each other by the 4 before 8OUND, Their 


members were executive officers of superior 
rank, who combined both civil and military 
functions in their range of duties, and who may 
have been substantially on a par with the execu- 
tive officials connected with the ministry of the 
interior in a modern state, while the four suc- 
ceeding classes were probably connected with the 
departments of finance and justice. (1) The 


piwan on the cuneiform inscriptions at Behi- 
tun, which, according to Haug [in Ewald’s 
Bibl. Jahrb., v. 153] is equivalent to ‘‘ protec- 
tor of the country,” and according to Lassen 
[Zeitschr. fiir Kunde des Morgent., VI. 1, 18] is 
synonymous with ‘‘guardian of the warriors of 
the host;” cf. also the Zend shdithrapaitt and 
the Sanscr. kshathrapa)—the superior executive 
officers of the several provinces, vice or sub- 


kings to the sovereign (cf. the \7222, Isa. x. sip 
Gen. xiv. 1, 2, with the N72272 927, Dan. ii. 
37, Ezra vii. 12), and therefore mentioned at 
the head of the body of officials. The fact that 
the title of these chief administrators of pro- 
vinces is Persian does not demonstrate that 
their office was entirely confined to the time of 
the Achzmenidian Persian empire, or that it 
was even created by Darius Hystaspis (Herod. 
IIL. 89 ss.); for Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 6, 1) 
dates its existence back to the time of Cyrus, 
and Berosus (in Josephus, ¢. Apion, 1,19; Ant. 
X. 11, 1) designates Necho already as a tetaypévoc 
cazpartyc of Nabopolassar, which is hardly to be 
considered a gross anachronism, but rather as an 
indication of the relatiou of Necho as a vassal to 
Babylon. Consequently, the author cannot be 
charged with a historical error, either in this 
connection, or in chap. vi. 2 et seq., where he 
refers to the satraps of Darius the Mede. The 
“{ID77D7K8 must be regarded rather, as one of 
the Persian elements of the writer’s Chaldee 
idiom, the number of which, according to the 
Introd. § 1, note 3, must have been considerable, 
even at an early period (cf. on chap. ii. 4); and 
the early intrusion of such into the language and 
range of conception among the Chaldeans, is no 
more remarkable than is the mention of the 
Wa727, Jer. xxxix. 3, as a Chaldean offi- 
cer. The Septuagit*, however, renders the 
term by catpava only nere and in chap. vi. 2, 
4, while in vs. 3 and 27 it has trator, in Ezra 
viii. 86 dvorvkyta/, in Esth. viii. 9 olxovdyor, and in 
Esth. ix. 3 ripavvoy, These variations indicate 
that the conception of a definite office was no 
longer connected with the title, at the time 
when that version was made.—(2) According to 


the observations on chap. ii. 48, the 7:45 
were ‘‘ superintendents, administrators ’’ gener- 
ally; in this case naturally not endowed with 
spiritual functions, but rather performing secu- 
lar duties under the satraps, and finally em- 
ployed chiefly in military rather than in civil | 
offices (cf. the 27250 of Babylon, mentioned 





together with the 077133, Jer. li. 57). The | 


Septuagint appears to have conceived of these 
Signin, in harmony with this view, as being 
““prefects of the host, or commanders of the 
provinces ;” for they render the term in this in- 
stance by orparvyoé (as in y. 3 and often, twelve 
times in all), while they translate it elsewhere 
by tordpyat (chap. iii. 27), %yobuevor (chap. ii. 
48), or dpyovrec,—(3) NOIND (Heb. mind, from 
M5). In view of the probably Indo-Germanic 


derivation of this term (cf. Sanscr. paksha, 
“side,” Prakr. pakkha, modern Persian and 
Turkish pasha) it properly designates ‘‘ those 
who are stationed on the sides or flanks, adju- 
tants,” and then governors, or the representa- 
tives of a sovereign in a designated field of ad- 
ministration, provincial prefects. The gover- 
nors whom Solomon placed over his provinces 
outside of Palestine, already bore this title (1 
Kings x. 15; 2 Chron. ix. 14), also the governors 
of the Syrian king Benhadad (1 Kings xx. 24); 
the corresponding officers among the Syrians 
(Isa. xxxvi. 9; 2 Kings xviii. 24), Chaldeans 
(Hzek. xxvi. 6, 23 ; Jer. li. 23) and Persians (Hsth. 
vill. 9; ix. 3); and especially the Persian. gover- 
nors of Judza subsequent to the captivity (Hag. 
i, 1,14; ii. 2, 21; Neh. v. 14,18, etc.) Among 
the nations last mentioned, who employed 
satraps as the chief preefects of provinces, the 
OND was merely a subordinate to those officers 
(and more purely civil than military in his official 
character, as appears from the position of Zerub- 
babel and Nehemiah, according to Haggai and 
Neh. 1. c.); but in the kingdoms of Solomon 
and Benhadad the NIN5 seem to have been 


equal in rank to the later satraps, and there- 
fore were chief governors. In this place and v. 
3 the Septuagint translates tomdpyat; in v. 27, 
apyiratpiorat (t.e., chief of a nationality).—(4) 
According to the Sept. the 87733778 are ‘‘over- 
seers’? generally (izarov), while most moderns 
regard them as ‘‘chief judges or discerners.” 
Ewald defines them as ‘‘ chief star-gazers, or au- 
gurs of the first-class ” (!), and Hitzig, as ‘* direc- 
tors, upon whom devolves the decision of matters, 
or magistrates.’’ The term, which occurs only in 
this place, appears to be a genuine Aramaic 
compound, from 17%) glory, dignity, and 714) 
to decide (cf. chap. ii. 27), and therefore proba- 
bly designates a class of officers with whom 
rested the final decision, particularly in regard 
to the economical or financial administration of 
the provinces [possibly = the modern Oriental 
viziers|. The class which follows next in order 
obliges this restriction of the offices of the 
NTTUATIN. -- (5) NIST, ‘ the treasurers.” 
These officers do not probably differ from the 
177235, Ezra vii. 21 (cf. i. 8), which term signi- 
fies yatoonaaxec, ‘‘ managers of the public treas- 
ury” (cf. Sept. dvocxyrat), and is possibly related 
to the Pers. gaitha, modern Pers. genj, ‘‘ treas- 
ure” (cf. gazv), Ewald’s assertion that 1274 
is synonymous with 1275, vs. 24, 27, and sig- 
nifies a ‘‘ bearer of power,” or ‘‘ exalted prince 
of the empire” (analogous to the old-Pers, 
chudvdr, from chad, ‘‘ God, authorization”), is 
without adequate support.—(6) The RTTEN 
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are clearly the ‘‘learned in the law,” or the 
‘‘ouardians of the law.” The first element of 


the word is evidently 7, ‘‘the law” (cf. Pers. 


data, from da, ‘‘to give”), to which the Pers. 
ending vér is annexed. Cf. the Pehlvi word 
datouber (Armen. datavor), ‘‘ judges.”—(7) The 
unmistakable connection of 82MDM (like No. 4, 
a hapax leg.) with the Arab. ftah (cf. the Tur- 
kish mufti, chief judge) marks this class of 
officers as ‘‘ dispensers of justice, lawyers, jud- 
ges” in the strict sense (not ‘‘ prefecti” as the 
Vulgate has it, or ‘‘0i ex’ éfovo.av,” as it is ren: 
dered by Theodotion, in each case because of a 
failure to apprehend the true meaning. —And 
all the rulers of the provinces; 7.¢., all the re- 
maining officials who administrated the affairs 
of provinces. On 1990, ‘‘ruler, high offi- 
cial,” cf. Hecles. viii. 4, and also the verb 
pbum, chap. ii. 48. The prefect of the body- 
guard, mentioned in chap. ii. 14, is not neces- 
sarily included among these remaining rulers, 
since only the officers of the provinces are more 
immediately referred to in this connection 
(against Kranichfeld). Von Lengerke is guilty 
of a gross impropriety, when he finds here ‘‘an- 
other extravagance, since the empire could not 
in the meantime be left without an administra- 
tion.” It is not necessary to stretch $5 so un- 
reasonably in this case, as to make it indicate 
the presence of ali the government officials with- 
out exception (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 4, and gene- 
rally Kranichfeld on the passage).—To come to 
the dedication of the image, etc. 13:0, the 
feast of dedication, religious dedicatory ser- 
vices, with which were connected sacrifices, the 
burning of incense, sacrificial feasts, etc. Cf. 
Hizra vi. 16, where the same expression is em- 
ployed with reference to the dedication of the 
second temple. 

Verses 3-7. The dedication. And they stood 
before the image that Nebuchadnezzar had 
(caused to be) set up. The Keri has yn p in- 
stead of |V82, as it substitutes 11774 for 
J72871 in chap. ii. 38, according to the usage of the 
Targums.— 22k >, ‘* before, opposite,” which is 
employed here and in Hzra iv. 16, instead of the 
usual Chaldee form 2222 (chap. v. 1, 4,10; Ezra 
vi. 13), isa Syriasm in the pronunciation, similar 
to that in 734, Gen. xxxvii. 25, which is used 
instead of ™7x1.—Verse 4, Then a herald cried 


aloud. 11°23 and the corresponding verb 175 


‘*to proclaim publicly” (v. 29), are not exactly 
Aramaic adaptations of the Greek terms «7pvé, 
kypotrewv (Bertholdt and others), but are without 
doubt radically related to them, and also to the 
Sanscr. kus, old-Pers. khresio, *‘ one who calls 
or screams” (mod. Pers. gris-ten; cf. the Ger- 


man kreischen); while on the other hand, they 
are also related to sip ‘‘to call.” — 27173; 
mightily, with a loud voice, as in chap. iv. 11; 
v. 7, and as in the Heb. M22, Psa. xxix. 4; 
Isa. xl. 9.—To you it is commanded, O people, 
nations, and languages. ‘77/28, properly ‘‘ they 
sav’ (are saying), a very common idiom in the 
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Chaldee, expressing an impersonal sense, OF 
more directly, serving as a substitute for the im- 
personal passive construction (Winer, § 49, 3). 
The collocation of 8°73°3Y (‘‘ peoples, nations”), 
87728 (‘‘ tribes,’ a more limited conception than 
the preceding ; cf. alsointhe Heb., ¢.g. Psa. oxi. € 
with Gen. xxv, 16), and 8722 (“‘tongues,” ‘* peo- 
ples having a common language ;” cf. the Heb. 
V2 Isa, Ixvi. 18; Zech. viii. 23), recurs again in 
vs. '7, 29, and 31, and, indeed, often in the book of 
Daniel (v. 19; vi. 26; vii. 14). This formula, 
which combines in a solemn triad ‘‘all the na- 
tions in the empire, however distantly related 
they may be, or however great may be the 
diversity between themselves or their constit- 
uent elements,” and which exhorts them to 
give attention, was probably stereotyped in the 
official edicts of the Chaldean realm, whose 
motley aggregate of languages and nations would 
give rise to such comprehensive phrases more 
readily than would the character of any other 
empire of antiquity. The proclamation, of 
course, is not addressed to all the individuals of 
the various nations, tribes, etc., but only to their 
representatives who were actually present. 
[‘‘ The proclamation of the herald refers not 
only to all who were present, since besides the 
officers there certainly was present a great crowd 
of people from all parts of the kingdom, as M. 
Geier has rightly remarked, so that the assem- 


bly consisted of persons of various races and 
languages. 7748 denotes tribes of people, as 
the Hebr. 8, NAN, Gen. xxv. 16, denotes 
the several tribes of Ishmael, and in Num. xxv. 
15, the separate tribes of Midianites; and is 


thus not so extensive in its import as "73 
peoples. New), corresponding to miswbn, Isa. 
lxvi. 18, designates (see Gen. x. 5, 20, 31) com- 
munities of men of the same language, and is 
not a tautology, since the distinctions of nation 
and of language are in the course of history fre- 
quently found. The placing together of the three 
words denotes all nations, however they may 
have widely branched off into tribes with differ- 
ent languages, and expresses the sense that no 
one inthe whole kingdom should be exempted 
from the command.”— Keil. |—Verse5. At what 
time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, 
etc. As in the case of religious dedicatory fes- 
tivals among the Israelites (Psa. xxx. 1; Neh. 
xii. 27; 1 Mace. iv. 54), so at the dedication of 
this heathen statue, there was no lack of music 
and song (cf. Ex, xxxii. 18 et seq.). This is an 
especially natural feature, since the Babylonians, 
as well as the ancient Assyrians, appear, as a 
people, to have been unusually addicted to music, 
in view of the testimony atiorded by numerous 
historical records of a positive character; cf. 
Isa. xiv. 11; Psa. exxxvii. 2; Herodotus, 1. 191 
(the xopeverv of the Babylonians during the cap. 
ture of their city by Cyrus); Curtius, V. 3 
(Alexander welcomed on his entrance into Baby- 
lon, by “‘ artifices cum fidibus sui generis—laudes 
regum canere solitt”). Additional evidence ia 
found in the representations of musicians with 
various instruments, on the monumental edifices 
of Nineveh and Babylon.—The names of the six 
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enstruments here enumerated are in the singu- 
dar, not as indicating that only one of each kind 
was at hand, but as a generic designation of the 
entire class to which it belonged. Hence, there 
is no impropriety in rendering them in the 
plural ‘‘ the cornets, flutes,” ete. [‘‘ 8270p, horn, 
is the tuba of the ancients, the }}> or “DI of 
the Hebr.; see Josh, vi. 5. 85 "pinw, from 


pias to hiss or whistle, is the reed-flute, trans- 


lated by the Sept. and Theodotion cipiyf, the 
shepherd's or Pan’s pipe, which consisted of 
several reeds of different thickness and length 
bound together, and according to a Greek tradi- 
tion (Pollux, IV. 9, 15), was invented by two 
Medes.”—Feil. ‘‘It is uncertain whether the 
horn intended was straight, like the Assyrian, or 
curved, like the Roman cornu and lituus. The 
pipe was probably the double instrument, played 
at the end, which was familiar to the Susianians 
and Assyrians. The harp would seem to have 
resembled the later harp of the Assyrians; but 
it had fewer strings, if we may judge from a re- 
presentation upon a cylinder. Like tbe Assyr- 
ian, it was carried under the arm, and was 
played with both hands, one on either side of the 
strings” (Rawlinson, Hive Monarchies, III. 20). ] 
—The harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer. For 
the opinion that of the names of the four instru- 
ments here mentioned, which several expositors 
hold to be derived without exception from the 
Greek, probably but two are really taken from 
that language, see the Introd. $7. See ibid. 
note 2. concerning the possibility of an impor- 
tation of musical instruments and their names 
from Greece, even prior to the time of Daniel. 
It is yet to be noticed in this connection: (1) 
that instead of the Kethib DAN p, which is to 


be pronounced either as dap or O17), the 


Keri has the shortened form 0457), Schick ap- 
pears to have been in general use in later times. 
The Syriac affords repeated examples of the con- 
version of the Greek ending sc into p45 (Gesen. 
Thes., p. 1215), so that in this direction the 
derivation of the term from the Gr. «Fapic seems 
certainly to be secured. However, see the 
Introd., as above. —(2) The oaufix7, which 
Strabo notices (X. 3, 7) as being of foreign 
origin, and whose invention is attributed by 
Clemens Alex. (Strom. 1. 76) to the Troglodytes, 
might possibly be explained in analogy with the 
Sanserit ¢ambuka, ‘bivalve, muscle.” The 
form 32°; however, appears rather to point to 
tke Shemitic root Fzd; ‘*to weave.”—(3) The 
orthography of J77N:O5 is not fixed; in v. 7 
the name is written with -; instead of ¢ -, and in 
vs. 10 and 15 it is pointed with — under p. 
The numerous changes of the Greek ending cov 
into |"— which are found in the later Chaldee, 
and of which J777020 = ovvédpiov is the most 
familiar (Gesen. 7’hesaur., p. 1116), indicate 
the identity of this instrument with the 
wirrypiov. (‘It was an instrument like a harp, 
-which, according to Augustine (on Psa. xxxii. 
[xxxiii.] 2 and Psa. xlii. [xliii.] 4) was dis- 
tinguished from the cithar'a in this particular, 
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that while the strings of the c/thara passed over 
the sounding-board, those of the psalterion (or 
organon) were placed under it. Such harps are 
found on Egyptian (see Roselini) and also on As- 
syrian monuments (cf. Layard, Vinev. and Bab., 
plate XIII. 4)."—Keil. ‘‘In Egypt they have 
an instrument, evidently of the same name, sw7-, 
tir (Lane, Mod. Hg.. p. 77), which is a species 
of dulcimer, is stringed, and is beaten with two 
small sticks.”—Stwart.|—(4) V. 10 has the 
softer 77 “BD instead of TAIDIAD ; a form 


which points back no less certainly ghen does 
the more usual term, to the Greek cvuugwa, 
since the sound v is intermediate between 5 and 
"—. Its rendering by ‘‘ bagpipe’”’ (Germ. Sack- 
pfeife, Dudeisack) has a sufficient support in 
Polyb. XXXI. 4, in Saadias on this passage, and 
in the Italian sampogna. Inaddition, the name 
ovudwvia (Jerome, ‘* consonantia’’) is exceedingly 
suitable for an instrument consisting of two 
pipes which are passed through a leathern bag, 
from which their ends protrude equally above 
and below-—the lower of which pipes, when 
played with the fingers like a flute, emits in 
screaming tones the sounds breathed into the 
upper and increased in force by passing through 
the bag (cf. Winer, Jtealw. II., p. 123). We 
must therefore reject its interpretation by =319, 
‘* Pandean pipes” in the Heb. translation of the 
passage ; further, its rendering as ‘‘a drum” by 
Isidore (Origg. III. 21); the derivation of the 
word by Hivernick from py0, “a reed;” that 
by Paulus from 2°50, ‘‘a ship,’ ‘the cover- 


ing of a ship” (cf. a resonant frame), ete. 
[Stuart adduces the instrument called swm- 
marah, described and figured by Lane (Mod. Zg., 
II. 81, 82), still commonly used in Egypt by the 
boatmen, and giving two symphonious sounds, 
being double.]|—And all kinds of music. A 
comprehensive supplemental phrase, similar to 
that which follows the names of the officers in 
v. 2. [By the addition ‘‘this pompous lan- 
guage of the world-ruler and of the herald of his 


power is well expressed.”—Sfeil.] 1/21 does 


not designate either instrumental music or 
‘*sone’’ (Hitz.) as distinct from ‘each other, but 
music in general; cf. the Sept. and Theodotion : 
Kul wevToe yevoug wovorkOv, The expression there- 
fore does not refer to various melodies, nor to 
different parts of vocal music; but it does not, 
on the other hand, exclude such music from the 
ceremony ; cf. the Targ. Gen. iv. 21; Hz. xxxiil. 
22.—Ye (shall) fall down and worship the 
golden image etc. Kranichfeld observes cor- 
rectly (on v. 6): ‘* The homage which the king 
required to be rendered to his god (cf. on v. 14) 
on the occasion of this great national festival in 
honor of their victories (cf. on v. 1), was re- 
garded as a test of the loyalty of the officers to 
the king himself, and especially in the case of 
those who belonged to subjugated nations. The 
victory of a heathen king over other tribes and 
nations was considered a triumph of his gods 
over their gods (1 Kings xx. 23, 28; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 23; Isa. xxxvi. 18-20, ete. De and hostile 
kingdoms "included the gods of their opponents 
among their foes, and in contrast with the usual 
tolerance and indifference of heathenism in re- 
gard to the worship of the gods, they refused. 
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them reverence, so long as neither party believed 
that its cause was lost. Thus, for instance, the 
different foes of the Assyrian empire are char- 
acterized on an inscription of Tiglath-pilesar as 
those who ‘refuse to reverence’ the god of 
Asshur, as the lord of Tiglath-pilesar. Opposi- 
tion to the gods of a kingdom was therefore 
equivalent to hostility against the realm. ‘The 
same inscription represents Tiglath-pilesar, for 
this reason, as directly imposing on the con- 
quered nations the worship of Asshur's god ; 
they must prostrate themselves before this of- 
fended god, and thus render their tribute 
(Pusey, Daniel, p. 444 ss.). This will illustrate 
the baselessness of Von Lengerke’s assertion that 
religious compulsion was unknown among the 
ancient Asiatic nations, and that they never en- 
forced a recognition of the gods from unwilling 
persons. What has been remarked, serves to 
show that, on the contrary, an expression of 
homage toward the national divinity was always 
required, and even insisted on, whenever the 
political supremacy of a realm was in question; 
and this would be observed especially in the 
case of officers, upon whose loyalty the security 
of the realm of such divinity might depend. If 
Nebuchadnezzar was concerned, on the celebra- 
tion of the nation’s triumph before us, to secure 
a recognition of his right, as the supreme ruler, 
to the allegiance of his subjects, and especially 
to the homage of the officials to whom was en- 
trusted the administration of his empire, it fol- 
lows that the compulsory requirement to do 
homage to the national god of his kingdom, was, 
in this instance, a necessary measure, aiming 
simply at the preservation of the realm.”—Verse 
6, And whoso fallethnot down, . . . shallthe 
same hour be cast into the midst of a burning 


fiery furnace. "7" V2, quicungue, synonymous 
with "771172; chap. ii. 28 (ef. v. 11; chap. iv. 14). 
— RADIAL, in the same hour, literally ‘‘ in it, 
the hour ;” the suffix, which anticipates the con- 
nected noun, is annexed to the preposition ; cf. 
vs. 7, 8, 15; iv. 30, 33, and also the instances in 
which, additionally, the preposition is itself re- 
peated before the noun, ¢.g. n23723 fa, chap. 
v. 30; cf. chap. v. 12. [‘‘The frequent pleo- 
nastic use, in the later Aramaic, of the union of 
a preposition with a suffix anticipating the fol- 
lowing noun, has in the Bibl, Chald, generally a 
certain emphasis, for the pronominal suffix is 
manifestly used “demonstratively, in the sense, 
“even this.’”-—Keil.] OW, after the Arabic, is 
literally, ‘‘the quickly expiring, the quickly 
passing,” hence a@ moment, in which sense the 
term is often found in the Targums ( = Hebr. 
¥17). In Daniel it always has the meaning of 
“hour,” as appears especially from chap. iv. 16 
[19]. [The passage here referred to, however, 
does not support this later or Rabbinical import 
to the word, which is therefore here, as else- 
where in Daniel, to be rendered moment.| The 
word does not seem to be related to the verb 
Mv, “to see;” the root from which it is 
derived signifies in the Arabic ‘‘celeriter ire, 
surrere.”—\iT®, according to the Arabic, liter- 
ally, ‘‘a furrow, excavation” (whence probably : 
a lime pit), designates an excavated smelting 





furnace in the form of a pit, a fire pit, whick 
sense is also expressed in the corresponding 


Ethiop. }7M8, and by the originally synonymous, 
but not essertéally related Heb. 1135. The 


smelting furnace here referred to, however, 
being designed for the infliction of the death 
penalty on criminals by means of fire, was ar- 
ranged according to vs. 22 and 26, so that at 
least one, if not more of its sides, rose as per- 
pendicular (or inclined) surfaces above the earth, 
analogous to the construction of our lime-kilns 
and furnaces, and probably also to the brick- 
kiln (2272) at Tahpanhes in Egypt, which is 
referred to in Jer. xliii. 9 et seq. The principal 
opening, by which fuel and other materials de- 
signed for burning (or smelting) were introduced 
into the furnace, was above (see v. 22); @ 
second, for the removal of slag, cinders, etc., or 
the molten metal, was arranged below, in one 
of tne sides, and permitted persons standing 
before the furnace to observe the material in its 
interior (the +1, v. 26; cf. vs. 24, 25). The 
passage Jer, xxix. 22 (‘‘ The Lord make thee 
like Zedekiah and like Ahab, whom the king of 
Babylon roasted in the fire” attests that the 
Babylonians were accustomed to burn con- 
demned criminals, and perhaps prisoners of 
war in such furnaces, even prior to the time of 
Daniel. The Moabites employed the same 
method of inflicting capital punishment, accord- 
ing to Am. ii. 1, as did also the Israelites, 
according to the Keri of 2 Sam. xii. 31. [‘‘ That 
burning was not an unusual punishment in the 
Hast is sufficiently known. As to the Persians, 
see Brissonius, De Reg. Pers., II. cap. 216. . . 

. . Chardin (who was in Persia A. D. 1671-7) 
relates that in a time of scarcity, two furnaces 
were kept burning a whole month, in order to 
consume such as exacted more than the lawful 
price of food ( Voyages, VI. p. 118).”—Stuart.] 
The genitive clause RAT 22 NT: “of the 
burning fire,” exemplifies the terribly cruel and 
frightful character of the threatened punish- 
ment.— Verse 7. Therefore at that time when 
all the people heard the sound of the cornet, 


etc. [< N71 112 (cf. also v. 8)is interchanged with 
WITS, at the time (verses 5 and 15); but it is 
to be distinguished from RADU, at the same 


moment, verses 6 and 15, for RDU, or nyw has 
in the Bib. Chald. only the meaning ¢dnstant, 
moment (cf. chap. iv. 16, 30; v. 5), and 
acquires the signification short time, hour, first 
in the Targ. and Rabbins.”—Feil.] Only five, 
instead of six, sorts of musical instruments are 
here mentioned; but the omission of the 
7.5215 can hardly be desigued, as appears 
from vs. 10 and 15. It is probably to be attri- 
buted to the haste of the writer, which also 
caused the orthography of s4p795, with pr in- 
stead of M, in this passage, and only here. 
Verses 8-12. Lhe companions of Dania 
charged with transgressing the royal command. 
Wherefore at that time certain Chalcaxans 
came near, etc. ‘‘ Wherefore,” 7.¢., in view of 
the worship rendered by all the people, except- 
ing only the Jews, to the idol image. Daniel 
does not mention that ‘% was refused by the 
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Jews, leaving it to be inferred, asa matter of 
course.—And accused (or slandered) the Jews 
(cf. chap. vi. 25); literally, ‘‘ and ate the pieces 
(of flesh) of the Jews ’—a phrase found also in 
the Arabic and the Syriac, which expresses both 
the murder caused by the slanderous tongue, 
and the gloating over the fragmentary remains 
of the yictim. Cf. the German ‘‘Jemanden 
kurz und klein machen, an thm kein gutes Haar 
lassen.” It appears from the indefinite ‘+ Chal- 
dzan,men” that the malicious informers were 
not specifically Chaldean priests or wise men 


(this would have been indicated by })7%3 


merely, cf. chap. ii. 2), but people generally, 
who were of Chaldwan descent. [‘‘ That which 
was odious in their report was, that they used 
the instance of disobedience to the king’s com- 
mand on the part of the Jewish officers as an 
occasion of removing them from their offices,— 
that their denunciation of them arose from their 
envying the Jews their position of influence, as 
in chap. vi. 5 (4), ff."—Ketl.]—Verse 9. O 
king, live for ever. Cf. chap. ii. 4—Verse 12. 
There are certain Jews whom thoa hast set 
over the affairs of the province of Babylon. 
A clear reference to the close of the preceding 
section (chap. ii. 49). The mention of their ex- 
alted official rank was designed to emphasize the 
dangerous feature connected with the disobedi- 
ence of such men to the royal command, and also 
to direct attention to the blackness of their in- 
gratitude toward their royal benefactor.—These 
men, O king, have not regarded thee; 7.¢., 
thy commands, 3>N: ‘‘ these,” is peculiar to the 
Biblical Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra, and is not 
found in the Targums, which have }738 or MS 
instead (Winer, § 9, p. 29).—They serve not 
thy gods, nor worship the golden image, etc. 
The former of these charges is related to the 
latter as the general to the particular; the 
general lack of reverence for the gods of Baby- 
lon on the part of the three men, which had been 
formerly observed, was now demonstrated by a 
flagrant example. Because of this evident re- 
lation to each other between the two clauses— 
a relation that is again brought out in the par- 
allel ver-e 18 (and possibly in verse 14; see on 
the passage)—the Kethib J-TIRD ‘‘thy gods,” 
must be preferred to the Keri ? FORD, “thy 
god;” which has been the case accordingly, 
in Theodotion and the Vulgate Compare, al- 
though it is superfluous, verse 28 0, where “33? 
FER shows clearly that a number of gods were 


in question. [‘‘ The Chaldzans knew the three 
Jews, who were so placed as to be well known, 
and at the same time enyied, before this. They 
had long known that they did not worship idols ; 
but on this occasion. when their religion made 
it necessary for the Jews to disobey the king's 
command, they made use of their knowledge.” 
—Hitzig. It is barely possible that the pro- 
posal of erecting such an idolatrous image and 
requiring the whole realm, and especially the 
public officials to adore it, originated, as in 
chap. vi. with some such malicious and envious 
enemies of Judaism. |—Why was not Daniel in- 
cluded in this charge of the Chaldeans? To this 
guestion that so readily presents itself, no an- 








swer can be given that will be sufficiently as- 
sured to exclude all others; but we are not on 
that account compelled (with v. Lengerke) tc 
find here a new improbability, and a testimony 
against the credibility of the book. Daniel 
might be omitted from the number of the ac- 
cused, (1) because he was too firmly established 
in the favor of the king, to justify the attempt 
of a slanderer to destroy him (Calvin, Hiivernick, 
etc.); (2) because he was absent on business, or 
sick (Liiderwald, Jahn); (3) because his position, 
as chief of the magian caste, would remove him 
from the gaze of the multitude, and would alsc 
relieve him from the obligation of prostrating 
himself before the idol, which more immediately 
affected the secular officials (see on verse 2, 
Kranichfeld). All of these explanations are ad- 
missible; and very possibly any two of the 
reasons adduced might combine to cause. his 
absence, é. g. Nos. 1 and 2, or 2 and 3. The 
opinion of Hengstenberg however (with whom 
Hitzig agrees), that according to chap. ii. 49, 
Daniel filled no office of superior power and in- 
fluence in the state, but that he at once trans 
ferred to his three friends the dignity of a viceroy 
which was offered to him, and contented him- 
self with the spiritual rank of chief of the Magi, 
eannot be entertained. See to the contrary 
chap. ii. 48, 49, where it was shown that, 
together with this spiritual dignity, Daniel must 
have possessed considerable influence in the 
political field, although not bearing the title of 
a recognized officer of the state. [‘‘ But the 
circumstance that Daniel, if he were present, did 
not exert himself in behalf of his three friends, 
may be explained from the quick execution of 
Babylonian justice; provided some higher reason 
did not determine him confidently to commit 
the decision of the matter to the Lord his God.” 
— Keil. | 

Verses 13-15. The accused summoned to re- 
nounce Jehovah, Then Nebuchadnezzar in 
rage and fury commanded to bring, etc. 


N72T1 1192: The use of the synonymous terms 
expresses ‘the violence of the king’s rage. The 
Inf, Aphel ‘179702 ‘to let them be brought,” is 
found also in chap. v. 2, 18.—Then they brought 


these men before the king; rather, ‘‘ Then 
these men were brought before the king.” 
17°55 is not to be taken transitively. ‘‘ they 
brought these men” (Chr. B. Michaelis, etc.) ; 
ner is it to be explained as a Hebraizing Hophal 
form (Buxt., Hiivernick, v. Lengerke). It is 
rather a passive form of the Aphel after the 
manner of the Hebrew [Hophal], of which the 
3d pers. masc. sing. is 1%) the fem. N27 
(chap. vi. 18), while the regular participle with 
a passive signification would be “772, and the 
active partic. Aphel “772 (ef. Hitzig and Kra- 
nichfeld on this passage).—Verse 14, Of pur- 
pose (murg.), O Shadrach... . do ye not 
serve my god? The plural “ODND» “my 
gods,” is perhaps admissible here, in analogy 
with verses 12 and 18 (Hitzig) ; but in this in- 
stance the singular is especially suitable, as re- 
ferring directly to the image of the idol im- 
mediately before them ; and there is no Keri, im 


this case, recommending the plural.— 8]2th 


958 


literally, ‘‘ Was it design?”—a combination of 
the interrogative 4 with XJ¥> a noun that oc- 


curs in no other place, but which may be ex- 
plained by ‘‘fraudulent design, evil purpose” 


[contumacy] on the analogy of the Hebrew 7772 


(Num. xxxy. 20, 21). The question, ‘‘Does.an 
evil purpose lead you to refuse to serve my 
god”? evidently has a substantial basis in the 
situation as described ; for these men had by no 
means presented themselves at once in the 
festive assembly, as is shown by the command 
to ‘‘ bring them,” Despite their official station, 
they had rather endeavored to avoid any parti- 
cipation in the ceremonies. Nothing could 
therefore be more natural than the question 
of the king, asto whether their absence was 
grounded on an actual disobedience or evil de- 
sign, ornot. The usual interpretation of 87Z0 


is therefore to be retained, and the departures 
from it must berejected ; ¢. g., the rendering of 
Hiivernick (‘‘ Is it because ye mock, or despise 
my gods, that ye do not worship them?”), 
and by Fiirst and Kranichfeld (who conceive 


@Tz0 as an adverbial Aphel noun, from 87%, and 


thus avoid the interrogative sense of the clause 
entirely: ‘‘ In mockery ye not serve my god! ”). 
[The interpretation of the Engl. Bible. ‘‘Is it 
frué,’’ is not only unsustained by the etymo- 
logical signification of the word, but at variance 
with the circumstances of the case; for their 
absence was a matter of fact, and their declining 
to worship was only a question of inadvertence 
or setted determination. ‘‘ The king, seemingly 
with more than usual moderation, first inquires 
into the truth of the accusation.’’ (Rather he 
first opens the way for the most favorable con- 
struction of the omission.) ‘'He probably 
suspected the accusers of envious motives, and 
was desirous of sparing these Hebrews on whom 
he had bestowed special favors.”—Stuart. ] 


—Verse 15. Now if ye be ready that at 
what time .... ye worship; z.¢. “at the 
time . . . to worship. This conditional clause 


vf a positive character may be readily completed 
from the negative conditional clause which im- 
mediately follows, whose apodosis involves the 
contrary of the thought here required; hence, 
é.g., “nothing shall be done to you; ye shali 
escape the death by fire.” The same construction 
[aposiopesis] occurs in Ex, xxxii. 32; Luke xiii. 
9. It is also frequent in the classics, ¢. Os 
Homer, Ji. I. 185; Plato, Protag. 15; and like- 
wise in the Arabic.— 133 at the beginning of 
the sentence, corresponds to the Heb. OPY7 5 
the Vulgate renders it correctly by ‘‘ Mune ergo.” 
--And who is that God that shall deliver 
yon out of my hand ? Not exactly a direct blas- 
phemy of the God of the Jew (Hitzig), but 
still a challenge addressed to Him in a presump- 
tuous spirit and with a haughty sense of superior 
power; cf. Isa. xxxvii. 10; and supra, on 
verse 1. 

Verses 16-18. The steadfast confession of the 
three Jews. Shadrach .... answered and 
said to the king, O Nebuchadnezzar, etc. 
Thus the Masoretic punctuation, which, how- 
ever,.is departed from by all the ancient trans- 
lations. The Septuagint introduces a faiAei, 
‘*( king,” before the vocative Nebuchadnezzar, 
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and Theodotion and the Vulgate connect the 
name of the king with the preceding dative 
case, and therefore place the Athnach under 
‘3122, But there is no ground for either of 


these variations: for while on the one hand, 
the boldness of the reply is indicated at the be 


ginning by the word 829729, the direct address 


by name, on the other hand, conveys an em- 
phasis and solemnity that fully comport with 
the situation. The vocative n3272 in v. 17 
shows that the form of this address, which con- 
tains merely the name of the king, and omits 
the royal title, was not designed as an ex- 
pression of contempt. Cf. v. 14, where Nebu- 
chadnezzar likewise addresses the three Hebrews 
simply by name.—We are not careful to answer 
thee in this matter, 7.¢., it is not necessary. The 


primary emphasis falls on RITTIR, as appears 
from the words RITON SD" 3 at the begin- 
ning of the next verse. Hence the sense is, 


‘Tt is not we that are compelled to answer thee 
(%.e., to manage our case before thee), but if 


our God can deliver us,” etc, On “U0 ef. 


chap. iv. 16; v. 25. The root NCNM is foreign 
to the language of the Targums, but is found in 
the Syriac, where it signifies ‘‘to be useful, 
suitable,” while in the Bibl. Chaldee it expresses 
the idea of being necessary (¢.g., Ezra vi. 9; cf. 
nanwn, ‘‘need,” Ezra vii. 20), or of standing in 
need of (as in this place).—T27752, ‘‘ upon 
this,” is connected with the following py>5, by 
the Sept., Theodotion, Vulgate, Hivernick, etc.: 
‘to answer thee upon this word (or matter) ;” 
but in that case pjr5 must be in the stat. em- 
phaticus, despite the preceding demonstrative ; 
ef, chap. iv. 15; ii. 32; Ezra vi. 11.—p3-+5 isa 
word unquestionably borrowed from the Persian 
(cf. the Introd. § 1, note 3), but found also in 
the later Hebrew of the book of Ecclesiastes 
(see on Ecc. viii. 11). It is compounded from 
the Zend preposition pati (= prati, zpéc) and 
the verb gam, ‘‘ to go,” and accordingly, signi- 
fies ‘‘ what is going forward, a message” (cf. 
mod. Pers. paiam, ‘*a messenger,” and the 
Armen. patgam, ‘‘a message”), from which 
results the further meaning of ‘a command, 
edict, word.” The latter is the sense in this 
place. The idea of ‘‘ answer” results from its 


connection with the verb 2°50, ‘‘ to give back” 


—Verse 17. If it be so, our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us; rather, ‘‘ If our God 


whom we serve, can save us.” ‘7 is not the 


Heb. V7 or 730, and cannot be rendered by ecce 
enim, with the Vulgate, nor by a causal yédp, 
with the Sept. It corresponds rather, as always 
in Daniel, to the Heb. DN, “‘if,” and is here, as 


in v. 15, in contrast with a sd Wi (see v. 17). 
In this case, however, the conditional clause is 
followed by its apodosis. which begins, as the 
athnach correctly indicates, with the words 
VAN ya- Sas ** to be able,” does not, of course, 
refer to the ability of God, as limited by any 
bounds whatever, but as ethically conditioned 
(cf. Gen. xix. 29). The pious Jews were noe 





probably concerned to maintain the perfection 
of the Divine power in opposition to the king, 
but at the most, their own worthiness to find 
mercy at the hands of the Almighty (cf. chap. 
ii, 18; vi. 22; ix. 15-19),—and perhaps not 
even this,—for the whole may have been spoken 
from the point of view occupied by the heathen 
hearers of the three Hebrews, who certainly 
doubted Jehovah's ability to save His servants. 
In order to refer these opponents, and above all 


ai. 1-3. 


the king himself, with all possible emphasis to | 
the test of experience, upon which everything | 
depended, the Jews employ the words, ‘‘If our | 
God—can save" (thus corresponding to v. 17), | 


although it would have been more in harmony 
with their Israelitish consciousness to say, ‘‘ If He 
will save” (ef. Hitzig on this passage). [‘‘ There 


lies in the answer, ‘If our God will save us, | 


then. . and if not, know, O king, that we 
will not serve thy gods,’ neither audacity, nor a 
superstitious expectation of some miracle, (ver. 
17), nor fanaticism (ver. 18), as Berth., v. Leng., 
and Hitz, maintain, but only the confidence of 
faith and a humble submission to the will of 
God.”— Keil. In the most extreme event they 
prefer death to idolatry. ] 

Verses 19-23. The execution. Then... . 
and the form (the expression) of his visage was 
chaxged agai: st Shadrach, etc. The A. V. is 


literal. The Kethib ETN is conformed to the 
Genit. “TBR, while the Keri “TEER agrees 
with the Nom. sing. DoY- The former con- 


struction, as being more rare and difficult, is to 
be considered genuine.—Seven times more 
than it was wont to be heated; thus Ber- 
tholdt, Gesenius, and others, in agreement with 


the A. V. But "30, passive part. of nin, ‘to 


see,” is coustantly used in the Targums in the 
sense of ‘‘suitable, appropriate” (literally, 


‘what has been selected as appropriate,” guod ! 


conreniens visum est), and the construction with 
2, c. Infinit., shows that the same signification 


is required here. Therefore, ‘‘seven times 
beyond its appropriate heating;” 2.¢., seven 
times more than was necessary (tap’ 0 éde’, Sept). 
[The sense thus yielded, however, is more inept 
than the other, and the impersonal construction 
of the former verb (mim), together with the 
active form of the latter (m=;%), rather favors 
the same rendering. In either case the ultimate 
thought is the wnuswaily intense fire. ]-—The 
command to heat the furnace exactly seven times 
beyond its proper measure, has a parallel in 
judicial procedures and limitations, where seven 
as a number indicates a full atonement or satis- 
faction, cf. Ley. xxvi. 18-24; Deut. xxxviii. 7 
etseq.; Prov. vi. 31; Matt. xviii. 21 et seq. ; 
and perhaps passages like Isa. xi. 15; xxx. 26; 
Psa. xii. 7, etc. This judicial bearing of the 
number seven, which was familiar to all the 
ancient Oriental nations and current among 
them, is the only respect in which the number 
is here employed, and it affords the only expla- 
nation of the phrase as used by the Babylonian 
king. Kranichfeld’s remark is less appropriate, 
when he observes that the number seven serves 
in this instance to express the idea of intensity, 
because here, ‘‘ where a notorious injury had 
been inflicted on the national divinity.” no other 
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than a pre-eminently sacred number would be 
adequate ; but this may be admitted rather than 
the general opinion that in this case seven was 
‘merely the indefinite expression of a round 
number” (Hiivernick, etc.)—-Verse 20. And he 
commanded the most mighty men . . . inhis 


army. m2 must not be limited to the life 


or body guards, against which view the.com- 
prehensive and indefinite signification of the 
term 5-7 is, in itself, a sufficient testimony ; 
but in addition, the selection of executioners 
from the army is seen to be well grounded and 
capable of an easy explanation, in view of the 
fact that the task was not without danger, and 


_ would require the services of especially trust- 
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worthy men; and the presence of the troops at 
a religious ceremony is not strange, since a great 
festive procession was one of its features. —To 
bind Shadrach . .. . and to (rathar ‘in order 
to”) cast them into the burning fiery furnace. 


The second inf. n2ya2 is subordinated to the 
first, 5D B32, as more directly pointing out the 
special design.— Verse 21. Then these men were 
bound in their coats, their hosen, etc; rather, 
their undergarments, coats, etc. The haste, as 
here implied, with which the sentence was exe- 
cuted, is in strong contrast with the direction 
given immediately before, to heat the furnace 
more intensely than usual; for the newly added 
fuel would require time before it could burn 
with sufficient force, in a furnace of consider- 
able size. But the rage of an inflamed Oriental 
despot allows itself no time in which to quietly 
consider all the circumstances connected with 
any given case.—Three articles of clothing are 
specified as belonging to the costume of the 
three Hebrews, which may have constituted the 
distinguishing features of their official dress ; 
and upon these follows the generalizing 
aie ASA, ‘‘and their (other) garments” (cf. 
vs. 2 and 5) [as ‘‘ coverings for the feet and the 
head” (Keil)]. There would be no need to 
mention such a variety of garments in the case 
of men of inferior rank.—(1) The 2470 were 
probably long and closely-fitting under-gar- 
ments, that covered the whole body (shirts, 
tunics); for the word is most readily explained 
by comparison with the Chald. quadril. verb 
2272, texit, operuit. It occurs in the Syriac 
and the Talmuds, with the signification of 
pallium (hence ‘‘ mantles”—Luther, Gesenius, 
and many others); and in the Arabic, where it 
becomes serbal, it designates a long under-gar- 
ment for females, indusium mulieris. Others, 
among moderns, especially Havernick, v. Len- 
gerke, and Hitzig, identify 2270 with the Pers. 


shalwdr, Chald. 210, and therefore translate . 
it by ‘‘ hosen,” justifying this opinion by an ap- 
peal to Symmachus, the Vulgate, and also to 
Hesychius, Suidas, etc. (who explain the later 
Greek capaBapa by ta repi Tag Kvyidacg évduscra, 
Bpaxia, oxeAeai), But the Pers. shalwdr appeara 
to differ fundamentally from our word, and to 
be related to shui, ‘‘the hip” (Sanscr. khura, 
Latin crus), while it bears no relation to the 
Zend sdravdro, ‘* covering for the head” (from 
sira, ‘‘head,’”’ and v7i, ‘to cover”) in either 
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sound or signification. The Greek oapépapa 
(Mid. Age saraballa), in the sense of ‘‘hosen, 

seems, on the other hand, to owe this interpre- 
{ation to the Arabic saraqil ‘‘ a covering for the 
thighs,’ and also to the Pers. shaludr ; but this 
sense was not attributed to it by the earliest 
Greek translators. Theodotion, indeed, renders 
2220 by capéBapa, but reserves the interpre- 
tation by ‘‘hosen” for the third garment, 
1222, which he translates wepicvyuidec; while 
the Sept. (and Aquila) evidently failed to com- 
prehend the meaning of "5250, since it ren- 
ders it in this place by trodnyata, but adopts 
capabapa in v. 27. Upon the whole, the first 
named garment in this passage is probably 
identical with the «av rodyvexy¢ Aiveoc, which 
Herodotus (I. 195) describes as the innermost 
garment worn by the Babylonians.—(2) The 
y7W WD, or, as the Keri prefers, WOD, were 
not ‘‘hammers,” of course, although the root 
woe, ‘‘to spread, extend” (cf. pyr, ‘* to spread 
out”), is probably the same from which W705, 
‘‘a hammer,” is derived; cf. the Gr. tardaow, 
‘‘to strike.” According to the Hebrew trans- 
lator of the Chaldee sections of Daniel, W"ED 


in this place corresponds to the Heb. nhe, and 
therefore designates a wider and more flowing 
under-garment than the 22°0, which answers 
to the second, woolen tunic (épiveoc xidov), 
which the Babylonians wore, cf. Herod. 1. c. 
The derivation from the Arabic fuds, ** a spider, 
fine web,” according to which the word would 
rather designate the innermost, closest, and 
finest garmant (Hitzig), seems too precarious, 
because of the harsh ¢-sound. The identifica- 
tion of the word with the Gr. téracoc, *‘ a hat, 
covering for the head” (Bertholdt), is entirely 
too far-fetched, since éraooc was used by the 
Greeks exclusively to designate the head-cover- 
ing of the é¢7801, and since the Chaldee lan- 
guage was certainly able to command other than 
Greek terms with which to designate the Orien- 
tal turban (¢.g., in Ezek. xxiii. 15 we find 
p72712b), The same reference of pe to}=) back 
to wétacog seems to underlie the tidpaic, by 
which the Sept., Theodotion, and Theodoret 
render the word in this passage._-(3) The 
87312 appears to have been the third Babylo- 
nian garment mentioned by Herodotus, the 
xAavidwv Aevkov, which was worn over the two 
xcJovec ; for this word is based on the quadril. 
verb 2373, “to gird, wind about,” which is 
also found in the later Hebrew, cf. 1 Chron. xy. 
97,.V1a 2724 227272. [According to Raw- 
linson (ve Monarchies, iii. 2 sq.), the ordinary 
Babylonian dress of the lower orders of men, 
was ‘‘but one garment, a tunic, generally orna- 
mented with a diagonal fringe, and reaching 
from the shoulder to a little above the knee. It 
was confined round the waist by a belt.” The 
head and feet were bare. The richer persons 
are represented on the cylinders as having ‘‘a 
fillet or head-band, not a turban, round the 
head. They wear generally the same sort of a 
tunic as the others, but over it they have a long 
robe, shaped like a modern dressing-gown, ex- 
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I cept that it has no sleeves, and does not cover 
the right shoulder. In a few cases only, we sea 
underneath this open gown a long under-dress 
or robe, such as that described by Herodotus.” 
‘In lieu of the long robe reaching to the feet, 
which seems to have been the ordinary costume 
of the higher classes, we observe sometimes a 
shorter but still a similar garment—a sort of 
coat without sleeves, fringed down both sides, 
and reaching a little below the knee.’’ ‘* With 
rare exceptions the Babylonians are represented 
with bare feet on the monuments.” ‘‘ The 
girdle was an essential feature of Babylonian 
costumes, common to high and low.” Eat We 
dress of the priests was a long robe or gown, 
flounced and striped, over which they seem to 
have worn an open jacket f a similar character. 
A long scarf or ribbon depended from behind 
down their backs. They carried on their 
heads an elaborate crown or mitre ” (¢).).]—The 
garments which are specially mentioned, are 
accordingly referred to in the order of their suc- 
cession from within outward, ‘‘ under-garments, 
coats, mantles” —a climax which serves to indi- 
cate that because of the excessive haste undes 
which this transaction took place, the victmms 
were not relieved of their under, nor even of 
their outer garments. ([Or, as Keil suggests, 
‘* in the easily inflammable nature of these ma- 
terials, namely, of the fine long linen gown (cf. 
Herod.), we have perhaps to seek the reason on 
account of which the accused were bound in their 
clothes.’?]—Verses 22, 23. Because the king’s 
command was urgent, or furious. ‘Because’ 


(473 52p 22) refers to what has preceded, and 
the clause “131 "77772 (= Heb. VEN, ‘“ there- 


fore”) points out this reference more fully; 
‘‘because” is therefore equivalent to ‘‘ namely 


because,” and the 71 before Nii expresses 


the consequence: ‘‘ and because in consequence 
the furnace was in the mean time exceedingly 
heated up.” With regard to NEMA, ‘* strict, 
raging” (not ‘‘ hurried”) see on chap. ii. 15.— 
The flame of the fire slew those men that 
took up, etc. It is not stated how and at what 
portion of the furnace the death of these execu- 
tioners took place, nor could it be demonstrated 
with any degree of probability ; but it is not 
difficult to assume that, owing to the excessive 
violence of the fire, a strong draught of air, 
while sweeping through the compressed flames, 
might blow them in the direction of the execu- 
tioners on their issuing from the upper opening 
of the furnace, while leaving the three victims 
unharmed at the bottom of the furnace, and 
continuing to burn above their heads without 
attacking them. The deliverance of the con- 
demned Hebrews is still mzraculous, even on this 
assumption, and the contrast between the ex- 
traordinary strictness of the means employed, 
and the security of the followers of Jehovah in 
the face of the rage of men, which is so strongly 
emphasized by our book (and also by the ‘‘ Song 
of the three children,” vs. 46-50), is still a not- 
able fact. Cf. the Dog.-ethical remarks, No 
3. [If the three were brought up to the fur- 
nace, it must have had a mouth above, through 
which the victims could be cast into it. When 
heated to an ordinary degree, this could be done 
without danger to the men who performed thir 
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service ; but in the present case the heat of the 
fire was so great that the servants themselves 
perished by it. This circumstance also is men- 
tioned to show the greatness of the miracle by 
which the three were preserved unhurt in the 
midst of the furnace. The same thing is in- 


tended by the repetition of the word PEHs» 


bound, ver. 23, which, moreover, is purposely 
placed at the close of the passage to prepare 


for the contrast 7, at liberty, free from the 


bonds, ver. 25.”—Keil.|—The Sept., and also 
Theodotion and the Vulg., influenced probably 
by an already existing Hebrew or Greek tradi- 
tion (see Introd. § 11), introduce after v. 23 the 
apocryphal fragment, ‘‘ The prayer of Azariah 
and Song of the three children” (xpocevy7 
Afapiov kai bjuvog Tév TpiOv), which is broken by 
a shorter narrative section (vs. 46-50, or also 
vs. 22-26), devoted to a detailed description of 
the subject of vs. 22, 23, and containing especi- 
ally the statement, that the turning aside of the 
flames from the three men was due to an angel 
of the Lord. 

Verses 24-26. The liberation of the three men 
from the furnace. Then Nebuchadnezzar the 
king was astonished, and ross up in haste, 
viz.: from the chair on which he had been 
seated opposite the side-door of the furnace, 
and from whence he had witnessed the execu- 
tion. He did not seat himself in that position 
after the victims were cast into the furnace, for 
the purpose of gloating over their tortures 
(Hitzig); but, as a king, he was doubtless 
seated before (although all others might be | 
standing), and his position probably enabled 
him to see the inside of the furnace, in whose 
immediate vicinity his chair was placed. It is 
not necessary to assume that his seat was so 
near the opening of the furnace, that he 
could view the interior perfectly, and thus ob- 
serve the three men together with their heavenly 
protector; for his words in vy. 20 may be readily 
explained on the hypothesis of a merely spirit- 
ual or visional sight.—Spa’e, and said to his 
counsellors. The }7737 are councillors of state 
or ministers. consiliarti, socii in judicio (Sept. 
dinor; Theodot. wey:oraveg; Vulg. and Syr. opti- 
mates). The word is scarcely the Chaldee 
77724, ‘“‘leaders,” with the prefixed Hebrew 
article 4, which in this instance, like the Arabic 
article in ‘* Aleoran,” ‘‘ Almanac,’”’ has become 
inseparably united to the word (Gesenius) ; 
but the s must probably be regarded as 
an organic element of the first half of this com- 
pound word (as it must be considered), whether 
that part be traced back to the Sanscr. sahas, 
‘‘nower” (Hitzig), or it be compared with the 
Pers. amd, “judgment, counsel” (v. Bohlen, 
Kranichfeld). The second half 12 is, without 
doubt, the Pers. ear, “possessor, owner,” as 
in 9279 and P27, v. 2 In regard to 
Ewald’s attempt to identify the terms 1270 and 
274 directly, see supra, on v. 2. * Compare 
generally the repeated mention of these promi- 
nent royal officials, in v. 27; chap. iv. 33; vi. 
8,—Verse 25. Lo, i see four men loose, walking 
fn the midst of the fire. 227% is a regular : 
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part. Aphel, as in iv. 34; cf. the Chaldaizing 
D°321772 in the Heb. of Zech. iii. 7. In opposi- 


tion to Hitzig, who regards the form as a meta- 
morphosed part. Pael, basing his opinion on chap. 
iv. 26, see Kranichfeld on this passage.—And the 
form of the fourth is like the son of God; 
rather ‘‘ like a son of the gods.” It is by no means 
necessary to believe that this vision of the king 
which revealed to him this ‘‘son of the gods” 
(AIZEN, ef. the plural ;475x in vs. 12 and 
18) in company with the three Jews, was an 0b- 
jective seeing. It must be observed, that here as 
well as in y. 28, where the son of the gods is desig- 
nated as the ‘tangel” of the God of the Jews, 
Daniel does not himself attest his appearance, 
nor does he refer to additional witnesses, but in 
each case mentions the king only as the author- 
ity for the occurrence of the event. Kranich- 
feld’s hypothesis that the king employed the 
term ‘‘angel” (54.274) in the second reference 
to the son of the gods, in consequence of the 
instruction (which is to be read between the 


| lines after v. 27) imparted to him meanwhile by 


the rescued Jews, is unnecessary, and without 
support in the context. From his heathen Ba- 
bylonian point of view the king could readily 
characterize an appearance from the eelestial 
world which he fancied he had seen, either as a 
‘*son” or a ‘‘ messenger ”’ of the gods (or of one 
of the gods—for only thus would he conceive of 
the national God of the Jews, despite v. 26). 
That theogonic ideas were unknown to the 


| ancient Babylonians, and that the expression 


‘a son of the gods” must therefore be regarded 
as a conception of Hellenistic origin, which was 
foreign to the Orient until after the march of 
Alexander, as Bertholdt asserts, is wholly un- 
true; and it is with entire justice that Heng- 
stenberg (p. 159 et seq.) while opposing it, re- 
fers to the marriage between Bel and Mylitta 
and to their offspring. On the conception of a 
messenger of the gods, compares also the god 
Nebo, the ‘‘ writer of the gods,” who corre- 
sponds fully to the Greek Hermes. The Sept. , 
however, renders even the sab): ea} of this 


verse by dyyedoc Yeov, and thus avoids all refer- 
ence to heathen conceptions.—Verse 26. Then 
Nebuchadnezzar came near to the mouth of 
the burning fiery furnace. On 375, see on VY. 
6.—VYe servants of the most high God. The 
king thus designates the national God of the 
Jews from his heathen stand-point, because he 
has just received an overpowering impression of 
His greatness, and therefore regards Him as 
mightier than all his Babylonian divinities. Cf. 
TD FCS, chap. ii. 47; also the Gr. tyoroc 
Sedc, as applied to Zeus by Pindar, Nem. i. 90.— 
RIDY RDN corresponds exactly to the Hebrew 
V5 58, Gen. xiv. 18. Instead of N2DD the 
Keri has mb? in this place, chap. iv. 14, and 
nine times elsewhere in the book.—substituting 
the later form, which is usual in the Targums, 
for the more ancient; cf. the similar Keris in 
chap. ii. 5 and 40. ae 

Verses 27-30. The affect of this incident. And 
the princes . . . . being gathered together 
saw these men, upon whose bodies the fir 
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had no power, etc. ; literally, that the fire had } 
possessed no power over their bodies,—an antip- 
tosis, like Gen. i. 3. The Chaldee of the Tar- 
gums constantly substitutes 82055, a fuller 
form, and analogous to the Syriac, for the 
Dw, NOG, “*pody,” of Daniel.—Neither were 
their coats (under-garments) changed. The men- 
tion of this particular article of clothing only, as 
being uninjured, might lead to the conclusion that 
the remaining, or outer garments, had actually 
been harmed by the fire; but that the writer in- 
tended no such toning down of the marvelous na- 
ture of the event, is shown by the words, ‘‘nor the 
smell of fire had passed upon them.” The point- 


ing of the expression ‘‘on them” (Vin) refers 


indeed, to the persons themselves, but it fur- 
nishes an indirect testimony to the preservation 
of their clothing that is unmistakable ; and the 
testimony of the passage as a whole, relating to 
their bodies, hair, and under-clothing, and also 
to the absence of any odor of the burning, con- 
stitutes a gradation analogous to that of v. 21. 
Only one of the four garments there referred to 
is here mentioned, and the first is selected, in 
order to recall that enumeration.—Verse 28. 
Blessed be the God of Shadrach, etc. The dox- 
Oiogy corresponds in form with those recorded 
in chap. iv. 31 et seq. and vi. 26 et seq., but 
is addressed to Jehovah himself, in a precatory 
or explanatory form, cf. Gen. ix. 26; Luke 
i, 68.—That trusted in Him, and have 
changed the king’s word; rather, ‘‘ and trans- 
gressed the king’s command.” The 4 before 


rb is illative: ‘and in consequence,” or, 
‘‘and by reason of their trust, they transgressed 
the king’s command;” ef. supra on y. 22. 


R327 MDI NIW is, literally, “‘to change the 
word of the king, to alter it (criminally).”” The 
same idiom occurs in Ezra vi.11; cf. (Mm 9 “3m, 


Isa. xxiv. 5.—And yielded their bodies; cf. 
Acts xv. 26: avitpaxue mapadedordar tac Woyde 
avvav brép Tov dvéuatog Tov Kvpiov—Verse 29. 
Therefore, I make a decree; literally, ‘‘ And by 
meis issued adecree.” 5YY 37D as in y. 9, and 





also in Ezra vi. 11, which latter passage is upon 
the whole very similar to this (¢.9., because of 
its use of the phrase ” nt NI), but is not 
for this reason to be regarded as the model, 
from which the alleged pseudo-Daniel copied in 
this place (as Hitzig contends). The writer of 
this book displays too thorough an acquaintance | 
with the Chaldee, to warrant the assumption of 
its composition by the process of a laborious and 
clumsy compilation of extracts taken from Ezra 
and other ancient documents ; and in addition, 
.othing is more probable than that royal edicts 
should employ stereotyped phrases to enforce | 
obedience to law, threaten punishments, etc,— | 
whether the respective kings were Chaldeans or 
Persians (cf. also Kranichfeld on this passage). 
--Which speak anything amiss against the 
God of Shadrach, ete. The Kethib 7>U, a 
Hebraized form for R20, is not to be changed, 
with Hitzig, into no (= neNw Sap Vahy assiiye 
thing whatever”), nor to be replaced by the 
Keri ieee which is used in the Kethib of chap. — 
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vi.5; Hzra iv. 22; vi. 9. n2w, ‘Ca fault, single 
error, offence,” is rather a concrete term, which 
is related to the abstract ADD, “error,” pre- 


cisely as the Heb. 117273, ‘‘a disgraceful thing,” 
is to Sb lab Ee) (Jer. xxiii. 40), ‘‘ disgrace,’’ or the 


Chaldee 7327 (Dan. v. 12) to 1292, etc.— 
Shall be cut in pieces. This threat, which was 
evidently a stereotyped formula in royal edicts, 
and in view of the customs of Oriental despots 
might also be employed with reference to minor 
offences, has already been explained in chap. i. 
5.—-Because there is no other God that can 
deliver after this sort. Thus also, among 
recent expositors, Kranichfefd, who takes 1:32 
= ovtwc, tta; ef. Sept., Theodotion, Vulg., in a. 
feminine sense. The masculine form, however,: 
which accords better with the syntax and the 
context, is sufficiently supported by chap. ii. 43 ; 
vi. 29. Therefore, ‘‘that can deliver as He 
can.”--Then the king made Shadrach, . . 
. . ,to prosper (marg.) in the province of 
Babylon. m2zo is not intransitive, asin chap. 
vi. 29, but has a transitive signification, ‘‘to 
bless,’’ and is accompanied by 2 of the person 
prospered, as in the Heb. of Neh. i. 11; ii. 20; 
cf. Gen, xxxix. 23; 2 Chron. xxvi.5. The re- 
ference to ‘‘ the province of Babylon ” indicates: 
the nature of this blessing or prospering, viz. : 
as a repeated endowment with a position of ex- 
alted dignity and power; cf. chap. ii. 49. The 


expression ‘‘ made to prosper” is therefore 
equivalent to ‘‘ gave prosperity and great 
power.” 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED. 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLOGE- 
TICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


1. General preliminary observation.—A cor- 
rect estimate of the foregoing section impera- 
tively requires the recognition of the peculiari- 
ties of the style of writing employed. That style 
will serve in a greater degree than any other of 
the first six chapters, to exemplify the repeated 
observations in the Introduction respecting the 
‘‘theocratic chronicling style” of our prophet 
(cf. Introd. § 4, note 2; § 9, note 1). The 
whole of the event described is considered em 
phatically in the light of the strictest theocratic. 
pragmatism. It is Jehovah who preserves His 
devoted confessors in the midst of the flames. 
The heathen executors of the barbarous decree, 
and not they, are destroyed. The tyrant, at 
first blasphemous and presumptuously defiant, 
is compelled to humble himself, and reverently 
to acknowledge the superior power of the only 
true God, in the end. At the same time, the 
narrative possesses a peculiar breadth and 
minuteness of detail, combined with a con- 


; densed brevity and force that recall the lapidary 


style of records relating to the Assyrian and 
Babylonian empires. Observe the frequent re- 


_ petition of identical formulas, and of changes 


and series of names (including both appellatives 
and proper names). The phrase, *‘ The image 
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which king Nebuchadnezzar had caused to be set 
up,” is found no less than ten times in the first 
fifteen verses; three times we meet the expres- 
sion ‘‘ not serve the gods (or ‘‘ the god”) of the 
king, nor worship the golden image erected by 





tribes, and tongues” recurs as often, as does also 
the triad of officials, ‘‘satraps, governors, and prae- 
fects.” The sounding list of official titles, ‘‘ sa- 
traps, governors, prafects, chief-judges, treasur- 
ers, judges, lawyers,”’ is repeated at least once ; 
the names of the six instruments, ‘‘ the comet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer” 
three times (on v. 6, where the ‘‘ dulcimer” is 
omitted, see the exegetical remarks); while the 
proper names Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego recur no less than thirteen times. The 
explanation of this extraordinary wealth in re- 
petitions, is evidently not to be sought in the 
careless style of the writer, but in his well-de- 
fined intention to impart a solemn and weighty 
character to the narrative. This hypothesis, 
however, which is supported by the frequent use 
of a similar style by both earlier and later 
writers of the Old-Testament Scriptures,—e.9., 
by the Elohist in the Pentateuch, among the 
former, and by the writer of the bvoks of 
Chronicles among the latter—is not of itself 
sufficient to explain the numerous repetitions. 
It will be necessary to assume, in addition, a 
designed imitation of the solemn phrases and 
stereotyped formulas employed in the official 
documents and records of the Babylonian em- 
pire, on the part of our prophetic author. The 
propriety of this method was already apparent 
in the preceding chapter, in view of the repeated 
expression, ‘* The decree has been published by 
me” (vs. 5 and 8); and also with regard to the 
triad ‘‘ scribes, conjurers, and Chaldxans” (vs. 
2 and 10), and in the phrases repeated in this 
chapter, although not found in the former: ‘‘O 
king, live for ever,” and ‘‘ye shall be cut in 
pieces, and your houses be made dunghills” 
(cf. ii. 4 with ili. 9, and ii. 5 with iii. 29). 
The fact that such stereotyped formulas and re- 
peated phrases in an unchanged form aré con- 
siderably more numerous in this chapter, than 
in either the chapters that precede or the three 
narrative sections that follow, indicates that the 
writer preferred the documentary and chroni- 
cling style in this connection, because the subject- 
matter afforded greater inducements than any 
other for this choice, and possibly also because he 
had a special inclination to narrate the event in 
question in the manner of a theocratic chronicler. 
—The peculiar coloring of the style of narration in 
this section unquestionably affords an evidence 
of especial significance, for the hypothesis postu- 
lated in the Introd. § 4, note 2 (in agreement 
with Kranichfeld), which assumes that the 
writer recorded the events contained in chap. 
li.—y. at different times (although not without 
regard to their relation to each other), and in 
the form of a diary. 

2. Apologetical.—The foregoing remarks con- 
tain features that testify to the authenticity and 
historical accuracy of the narrative; but a far 
more forcible evidence is found in the strong 
contrast between the sttuation and circumstances 
of the persecuted Hebrews who steadfastly 
clung to their faith, as here related, and the 
similar fortunes of pious Jews in the As- 
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monzan age. According to Bertholdt, Bleek, 
v. Lengerke, Hitzig, etc., the motive that in- 
spired the alleged historical fictions of the 
pseudo-Daniel, was derived from the tribulations 


i | of the latter period; but at that time Israel en- 
him,” and the characteristic triad ‘peoples, | 


dured the barbarous persecutions inflicted on 
account of its faith in Jehovah while established 
on its own native soil; whereas here, the suffer- 
ing is imposed while in a foreign land and in 
captivity, and merely upon three individual rep- 
resentatives, who are penally prosecuted on the 
ground of the slanderous accusations of envious 
persons or of politico-religious opponents, who 
charge them with hostility to the national gods 
of Babylon. In the former case the heathen 
despot attempted to carry into effect a general 
system of persecution which aimed at the extir- 
pation of the worship of Jehovah (1 Macc. i. 41 
et seq.); while here an occasional denunciation 
incites a single act of heathen intolerance, which 
is immediately followed by the recognition and 
adoration of the God of Israel as a pre-emi- 
nently powerful divinity, as in a former instance 
(ef. chap. ii. 46 with iii. 28 et seq.). In that 
case the furious religious intolerance of the per- 
secuting tyrant is opposed by the fanatical de- 
fiance of the desperate Jewish confessors,* while 
the confession of the three persecuted Hebrews 
in this case, vs. 17 and 18, reveals no trace of 
fanatical excitement; it presents, on the con- 
trary, ‘‘so moderate a reflection on the interfer- 
ence of God for the purpose of delivering His 
servants, that it concedes the possibility of a 
refusal, on the part of God, to deliver in the 
present exigency,—for which reason the Sept. 
felt constrained, in the spirit of its time, to~ 
guard against the possible mistake that a doubt 
of the Divine ability to save is here implied” 
(see on the passage}. Finally, while the bar- 
barous custom of inflicting the death-penalty by 
means of fire, and in large smelting-furnaces, 
prevailed at the period of the Chaldzan supre- 
macy, as is certified by Jer. xxix. 22 (cf. xliii. 9 
et seq. ; cf. above, on v. 6), the books of the 
Maccabees, which describe so many modes of 
capital punishment as inflicted on the Jews of 
his time by Antiochus Epiphanes (see 1 Mace. i. 
50, 57, 60 etseq.; ii. 88; 2 Mace. vii.), make no 
mention whatever of this. The burning of isolated. 
fugitives in caverns, where they had concealed 
themselves in order to observe the Sabbath (2 
Macc. vi. 11), was an unpremeditated device, 
and therefore entirely different from the pre- 
determined punishment by means of the fiery 
furnace.—Even Hitzig recognizes the weight of 
the numerous differences in the situation, as 
here indicated—to which must be added the 
extreme contrast between the golden image on 
the plain of Dura, aud the [odé7vyua epnudcewc of 
Antiochus (1 Mace. i. 54; see above, on v. 1)— 
but assumes that the compiler purposely avoided 
an exact adaptation of his types to the circum- 
stances and facts of his time, in order to prevent 
any suspicion that his work was invented fora 





* Yhe martyrs in 2 Mace. vii. 9 address the Syrian king 
as: ‘*Thou accursed man,” and in v. 34 of the same chap- 
ter they denounce him thus: ‘‘Thou godless man, and of 
all others most wicked, be not lifted up without a cause, n or 
puffed up with uncertain hopes, lifting up thy hand against 
the servants of God; for thou has not yet escaped the 
judgment of Almighty God, who seeth all things.” How 
different is the language of the three Hebrews, vs. 16 18. 
Cf. upon the whole, Ziindel, Arit, Unterss., p. 72 et ae. 


(vs. 2, 3, 27). 
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purpose (p. 48, ‘‘Ought a type to correspond so 
exactly,as to arouse suspicion’”) He thus at- 
tributes to our author an art in concealing his 
aim, a gift of refined simulation, a practised 
cunning and adroitness, that might excel even 


‘the efforts of modern pseudological tendency 


writers. But while these, and similar charges 
of such a critical tendency in the book, are un- 
worthy, and establish nothing, the manifold ex- 
positions of details of the narrative which have 
been deemed necessary by the modern criticism, 
are no less so. No improbability can be dis- 
covered in the statement of the dimensions of 
the golden image, giving its height at sixty 
cubits and its thickness at six (v. 1), or in the 
remark that ali the high officials of the realm 
were summoned to the dedication of the image 
(vs. 2, 3), which is unquestionably to be taken 


~~in_a relative sense; nor yet in the mention of 


certain Grecian instruments (vs. 5, 7, 10, 15), or 
in the occurrence of the title of ‘‘ satrap” 
among those pertaining to political dignitaries 


necessary explanation of these features, and also 
have accounved for the cizcumstance that Dan- 
iel was absent from the ceremony (see on v. 12), 
that the garments of the three martyrs are re- 
ferred to by names that/belong, as is asserted, to 
a post-Babylonian (Persian or Greek) age, and 
finally, that the decree directed against the 
blasphemers of the God of these Jews (v. 29) is 
couched in terms that are considered extrava- 
gantly severe. 

a. Lhe miracle.—The strongest objections, of 
course, are raised by opponents against the de- 
liverance of the three condemned Hebrews out 
of the fiery furnace, while at the same time the 
executioners are destroyed by the flames. Hit- 
zig holds that ‘‘ the claim of this narrative to a 
historical character is unworthy of considera- 
tion. Its correctness would not only involve 
that the nature of an element was changed, but 
also that the flames had at the same time de- 
monstrated (v. 22) and denied (v. 27) their 
power to consume; and a reference to the 
angel (vs. 23, 25) does not improve the matter.” 
—Our exegetical remarks have already pointed 
out that the case is not really so desperate. 
Traces of a certain co-operation of natural laws 
in the wonderful event are by no means want- 
ing from the text, despite its evident aim to 
emphasize the extraordinary and supernatural 
features of the incident, rather than to modify 
them. The excessive heating of the furnace 
which the king had commanded, the reckless 
haste in executing his commands, which his 
rage demanded, and even the circumstances that 
the flames issuing from the upper opening 
should seize upon and destroy the persons em- 
ployed in the execution—all these taken to- 
gether make it possible, up to a certain point, 
to conceive how the condemned persons might 
remain uninjured, and afterward, on their 
leaving the furnace, be without even the odor 
of fire upon them. Nebuchadnezzar believed 
himself able to testify that the efficient or co- 
operating cause of this deliverance was the 
visible appearance of an angel which was ob- 
served at the same time by several witnesses, 
probably because, in his fearful excitement and 
conscientious terror, he really saw in vision a 
fourth person of celestial form in company with 
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We have already furnished the | 
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“the three victims. The writer, however, does 
not personally assert such an objective entrance 
of an angel on the arena, because he neither 
aims to positively establish the fact, nor yet to 
explain the philosophy of the event taken as a 
whole. Without seeking out secondary causes 
of the deliverance of the Hebrews, he contents 
himself with simply certifying to the extraordi- 
nary event itself, which was probably reported 
to him, as absent at the time, by his delivered 
friends in person; and his added remarks, of a 
religious and practical nature, refer merely to 
the unmistakable interference of jis God, whom 
he represents, after the manner of the older 
theocratic writers, as working directly and with- 
out tne mediation of angels. A narrator of the 
Maccabasan period who possessed a mania for 
miracles, would exaggerate the marvelous ele- 
ment of the event far more conspicuously, would 
describe the terrible rage of the flames in colors 
much more glowing, and would introduce, not 
one, but a multitude of angels as instrumental 
deliverers, An approximate idea of the descrip- 
tion of the event in question which such a writer 
would have furnished may be gained from a 
comparison of verses 46-50 of the apocryphal 
‘* Prayer of Azariah and song of the three chil- 
dren ; ” although the embellishment and descrip- 
tion of the event attempted in that connection 
are still within the bounds of reason, and would 
doubtless be surpassed by a religious-tendency 
writer of the Maccabzean period. On the other 
hand, a writer at the beginning of the exile, 
although influenced by an extravagant mania for 
miracles and inclined to angelolatry, was not 
necessarily without a real belief in miracles, but 
rather, might possess a firm and living confidence 
in the power of God to work miracles for the 
deliverance and exaltation of His faithful ones, 
This is apparent in numerous expressions of the 
exilian Isaiah,* and of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
who assert miraculous displays of Jehoyah’s 
power and grace, in the proper sense, and also 
express conceptions of the Divine government of 
the world, and particularly of his direction of 
the theocratical people in the past, present, and 
future, which are, to say the least, decidedly 
supranaturalistic ; cf. Introd., § 1, note 1; § 9, 
note 1. The shallowness and triteness of the 
reasoning is thus apparent, on which Hitzig, p. 
44, formulates his conclusion: ‘‘A belief in 
miracles, such as the writer confesses, could not 
arise and flourish in the night of the exile, in 
the days of discouragement and despondency, 
nor yet in the centuries of servitude (Ezra ix. 9) 
subsequent to Cyrus. The deliverance from the 
fiery furnace expresses a supranaturalism entirely 
different from that manifested in the additions 
of the reviser in Lev. xxv. 21; xx. 20; Ex. 
xxxiv. 2, 4 (?), and seems to be indicative of 
the enthusiasm, the increased power of faith, 
and the boundless imagination of the Maccabse- 
an epoch,” 

4. The ethical and religious importance of the 
miracle is found substantially in the consequent 
Divine confirmation and rewarding of the stead- 
fast faith, by which the three Hebrews had 
glorified the name of God before the heathen 





* (The author by this epithet probably refers to the 
pscudo-Isaiah assumed to have written the latter chapters 
‘of that book—an unnecessary and unwarranted distine 


tion.] 5 
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movarch and his court. As they had confessed 
Him, so He now acknowledges them; as they 
had glorified His name by the confession of their 
faith, so He now magnifies Himself in them by 
a glorious disylay of His power, and of His in- 
finite superiority over all the gods of the heathen. 
It is a miracle of deliverance, analogous to those 
witnessed by Noah at the flood, by Lot at the 
burning of Sodom, and by Israel at the passage of 
the Red Sea and of the Jordan ; but it is none the 
jess, on that account, a type of the deliverance 
which the recording prophet should himself ex- 
perience when, at.a much later period, his unwav- 
ering devotion to Jehovah had brought him to the 
lion’s den, as well as of the rescue of a Peter 
from the dungeon of Herod, of a Paul from the 
jail at Philippi, and of other miraculous events 
of the Apostolic age. The writer of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews therefore classes this event 
among the Old-Testament trials of faith that 
were followed by marvelous results, when, near 
the close of his glorious Catalogus testium jidet 
Veteris Testamenti (chap. xi. 83), and immedi- 
ately after the allusion to Daniel in the lion’s 
den, he refers to his three companions with the 
words, they ‘‘ quenched the violence of fire” 
(écBecav divauv mupoc). In the same sense, and 
in a similar connection, the first book of the 
Maccabees had already adduced the wonderful 
occurrence, observing with reference to Hana- 
niah, Azariah, and Mishael, that they teorevoavrec 
éootyoav éK 6 0y¥6c,—a primitive attestation of 
the fact, with which, as has been indicated in a 
former connection, the assumption of its inven- 
tion in the Asmonzan period, can hardly be made 
to consist (Introd., § 6). The dogmatic impor- 
tance of this miraculous event is, however, de- 
cidedly overestimated, when it is assumed, with 
several church fathers, e.g., Tertullian, Irene- 
us. Hilary, Augustine, etc., and also with Carp- 
zov, Joh. Gerhard (in the Bibl. Vimar.), Joach. 
Lange, etc., that the appearance in company 
with the three men was an actual objective fact, 
and further, that it was not merely an angel, 
but the personal Logos that was made flesh in 
Jesus Christ. Jerome is far more correct when 
he rejects, as being improbable, the idea that 
the Son of God should have appeared to the 
godless king Nebuchadnezzar, and therefore as- 
sumes that the appearance of the delivering 
angel was only a typical prefiguration of the 
Redeemer: ‘* Ceterum in typo prafigurat iste 
angelus sive ‘ filius Dei’ Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum, qui ad fornacem descendit inferni, in 
quo cause peccatorum et justorum anime tene- 
bantur, ut absque exustione et noxa sus E08, Qui 
tenebantur inclust, vinculis mortis liberaret.” His 
remark (on y. 1) on the relation of this event 
to the Messianic mission of Israel in the midst 
of the pre-Christian world of nations, is also 
worthy of note: ‘‘ Datur autem per occasionem 
captivorum barbaris nationibus salutis occasio ; 
ut qui primum per Danielis revelationem poten- 
tiam cognoverant unius Det, in trium puerorum 
quoque fortitudine discant mortem contemnere et 
tdola. non colere.” 

5. Homiletical suggestions, Melancthon has 
correctly specified the points of practical im- 
portance in his observations: 1, on v. 1: ‘“He- 
emnplum humane cecitatis et audacie institwentis 
noecs cullus sine verbo Dei, quos hic ostendit se 
deus reprobare ;” 2, on v. 12: ‘* Quod oporteat 
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mandatum Dei anteferre omnibus rebus humanis, 
potestati, legibus humanis, pact, tranguillitate 
vite nostre ;”’ 3, on vs. 16-18: * Qualis debeat 
esse fides de «rporali liberatione, videlicet cum 
conditione, sv Deo placet ;” 4, on v. 22 et seq. : 
“< Glorificatio ptorum contra blasphemiam, et 
pena impiorum, presertim satellitum, qui alient 
Suroris ministrt sunt ;” 5, on vy. 25 et seq: 
** Conversio regis, sequens concionem et glorifica- 
tionem piorum.” He also finely develops several 
of these points. Thus, he remarks on v. 1 et 
seq. : ‘* Consider that not only the one Nebuch- 
adnezzar is here intended, but all idolaters in 
general. As Nebuchadnezzar, with fearfu' 
temerity, but still under the impression that 
he was acting religiously, establishes a new 
cultus, so have many acted at other periods. 
A majority of states protect idolatry; and even 
within the church godless popes found dynas 
ties, and seek to confirm them by the successive 
introduction of new forms of worship. - ... 
Consider, therefore, how great is the guilt of 
the popes and princes, who defend ceremonies 
and traditions that contradict the Word of God, 
such as the Mass, monasticism, etc.” Cf. M. 
Geier : ‘‘ The great lords often put forth greater 
efforts to introduce false religions than to protect 
the true. It is a false opinion that all 
the subjects of a state must adhere to one and 
the same religion, Thence result so many 
bloody plans to effect by force what cannot be 
required with a good conscience.” Melancthon 
observes, on vs. 17, 18: ‘‘ All the Divine prom- 
ises require us to believe both that God can 
and that He will aid ; but with reference to His 
will the following distinction must be observed ; 
God will bestow on us the forgiveness of sins, 
justification, and eternal life, for He has posi- 
tively declared His readiness to do this (John 
iii. 36; 1 Johny. 11). Faith in this must there- 
fore shine everywhere upon our pathway before 
us, and govern our expectations of various ex- 
ternal blessings and supports. But the latter 
must ever be subject to the condition, ‘If it 
please God, He will now deliver me,’——a condi- 
tion that in no wise conflicts with the essence of 
faith, but that exhorts us to obedience, to pray- 
er, to patient waiting for aid, and to humble 
submission to the only wise decree of God.” 
Cf. Starke: ‘‘ Inneed and danger men are cheer- 
fully to submit to the will of God, and are not 
to prescribe to Him in relation to His aid and 
deliverance. Their motto must always be, ‘ Thy 
will be done’ (Matt. xxvi. 39; cf. Jas. iv. 15”). 
On v. 23 et seq., cf. Melancthon: ‘‘ Though the 
deliverance be long delayed, in order that we 
may be tried, we dare not cease to call upon the 
Lord, because supplication is never in vain. 
For God always aids, either by imme- 
diately imparting comfort and diminishing the 
evil, or by granting a fortunate escape from the 
tribulation ” (1 Cor. x. 18). Of. Osiander: ‘‘God 
has assigned a limit to all tribulations and per- 
secutions. If it appears to be too distant, con- 
sider that the affliction is light and but fora 
moment, yea, that it secures an eternal glory 
(2 Cor. iv. 17). On vy. 28 et seq., Melancthon : 
‘earn from this that it is the office of princes 
to suppress godless teaching and customs, and te 
provide for truly pious instruction and worship. 
l'or the government is the guardian and protec- 
ter of the whole moral law; it cannot change 
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and renew men’s hearts, but it must forbid and | precipuwm Ecclesie), to aid and protect the other 
prevent idolatry, blasphemy, immoral religious | members in maintaining the true faith.” [‘* The 
services, etc., as well as murder, theft, and the | moral effect of this transaction must have been 
like. For, although a civil government is not all the greater because it was the final outcome 
enrolled in the service of the Holy Spirit, it is | of a public conflict between the king’s god ang 
nevertheless the servant of the external moral | Jehovah of Hosts. Nor let us fail to mote that 
law, and the responsibility rests upon it, as a here, as usual, an unseen hand made the wrath 
distinguished member of the church (membrum | of man work out the praise of God.”—Covolesi. 














« Phe royal report concerning Nebuchadnezeans dream relating to his unfitness to govern, and ts 
fulfillment. 


Cap. III. 31-IV. 34 [English Bible, Chap. IV.]. 


Nebuchadnezzar the king, unto all people, nations [tribes], and languages, 
2 that dwell in all the earth; ' Peace be multiplied unto you.” I thought it good . 
to shew the signs and wonders that the igh God hath wrought toward [ with} 
3 me. How great are his signs!‘ and how mighty are his wonders! his kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, * and his dominion és from generation to generation 
[with age and age]. 
4 I Nebuchadnezzar was at rest [tranquil] in my house, and flourishing [green } 
5 in my palace. I saw a dream which made [, and it would make] me afraid,° 
and the thoughts upon my bed [came], and the visions of my head troubled 
6 [would trouble] me. Therefore |And] made I a decree’ to bring in all the 
wise men of Babylon before me, that they might make: known unto me |make 
7 me know] the interpretation of the dream. Then came in the magicians, the 
astrologers, the Chaldzans, and the soothsayers;°and I told the dream before 
them; but [and] they did not make known unto me the interpretation thereof. 
8 But [And] at the last Daniel came in before me, (whose name was Belteshazzar, 
according to the name of my god, and in whom is the spirit of the holy gods), 
9 and before him I told the dream, saying, O Belteshazzar, master of the magi- 
cians, because I ° know that the spirit of the holy gods és in thee, and no secret 
troubleth [is burdensome to] thee, tell me the visions of my dream that I have 
seen, and the interpretation thereof. 
10 Thus [And these] were the visions of my head in [on] my bed: I saw, and, 
11 behold, a tree in the midst ‘of the earth, and the height thereof was great. The 
tree grew, and was strong, and the height thereof reached [would reach] unto 
12 heaven [the heavens], and the sight thereof to the end of all the earth. The 
leaves thereof were | Its foliage was] fair, and the fruit ** thereof much, and in it 
was meat [food] for all [the whole]: the beasts [living creature] of the field had 
[might have] shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt [might dwell! 
13 in the boughs thereof, and all flesh was [might be] fed of it. I saw in the visions 
of my head upon my bed, and, behold, a watcher and a holy one came down 
14 from heaven [the heavens]. He cried aloud [with might], and said thus, Hew 
[cut] down the tree, and cut [lop] off his [its] branches, shake off his leaves 
[its foliage], and scatter his [its] fruit: let the beasts get away [living creature 
15 flee] from under it, and the fowls from his [its] branches. Nevertheless, leave 
the stump of his [its] roots in the earth, even [and] with a band of iron and 
brass in the tender grass of the field ; and let it [him] be wet with the dew of heaven 
[the heavens], and let his portion be with the beasts [living creatwre] in the grass 
16 [herbage] of the earth. Let his heart be changed * from man’s [mankind], and 
let_a beast’s heart’* be given unto him: and let seven times pass over him. 
17 This matter [The rescript] is by the decree [decision] of the watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the holy ones ; to the intent that the living may know 
that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men [mankind], and giveth [will 
give] it to whomsoever he will [may please], and setteth [will set] up over it the 
basest [low] of men. 
18 This dream I king Nebuchadnezzar have seen. Now [And] thou, O Belte- 
shazzar, declare the interpretation thereof; forasmuch as all the wise men of my 
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kingdom are not able to make known unto me [make me know] the interpreta: 
tion: but [and] thou art able [capable]; for the spirit of the holy gods és in thee. 

Then Daniel (whose name was Belteshazzar) was astonished for [as] one 
hour, and his thoughts troubled [would trouble] him. The king spake and said, 
Belteshazzar, let not the dream, or and] the interpretation thereof, trouble thee, 
Belteshazzar answered and said, My lord, the dream be to them that hate thee, 
and the interpretation thereof to thine enemies, The tree that thou sawest, 
which grew, and was strong, whose height reached [would reach] unto the 
heaven, and the sight thereof to all the earth; whose leaves were [and its foliage 
was} fair, and the fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for all [the whole] ; under 
which be the beasts [living creature] of the field dwelt [might dwell], and upon 
whose [its] branches the fowls of the heaven had their habitation [might abide]: 


2 it és thou, O king, that art [hast] grown and become strong? for [and] thy 


greatness is [has] grown, and reacheth unto heaven [the heavens], and thy 
dominion to the end of the earth. And whereas the king saw a watcher and a 
holy one coming down from heaven [the heavens], and saying, Hew [cut] the 
tree down, and destroy it; yet leave the stump of the roots thereof in the earth, 
even [and] with a band of iron and brass in the tender grass of the field; and 
let it be wet with the dew of heaven [the heavens], and let his portion be with 
the beasts [living creature] of the field, till seven times pass over him; this is 
the interpretation, O king, and this is the decree [decision] of the Most High, 
which is [has] come upon my lord the king: That they shall drive thee from 
men,” and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts [living creature|'of the field,. 
and they shall make thee to eat grass [the herbage] as oxen, and they shall 
wet thee with [from] the dew of heaven [the heavens], and seven times shall 
pass over thee, till thou know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men 
[mankind], and giveth [will give] it to whomsoever he will [may please]. And 
whereas they commanded [said] to leave the stump of the tree roots [roots of 
the tree]; thy kingdom shall be sure [standing] unto thee, after that thou shalt 
have known that the heavens do rule. Wherefore, O king, let my counsel be 
acceptable unto thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniqui- 
ties by shewing mercy to [pitying] the poor; if it may be a lengthening of [to] 
thy tranquillity. 

All this [The whole] came upon the king Nebuchadnezzar. At the end of 
twelve months he walked in [was walking on] the palace of the kingdom of 
Babylon. The king spake and said, Is not this [the] great Babylon that I° have 
built for the house of the kingdom," by the might of my power, and for the honour 
of my majesty? While the word was in the king’s mouth, there fell a voice from 
heaven [the heavens], saying, O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee 7 is spoken,” 
The kingdom is [has] departed from thee. And they shall drive thee from 
men,’° and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts [living creature] of the field: 
they shall make thee to eat grass [the herbage] as oxen, and seven times shall 
pass over thee, until [that] thou know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men [mankind], and giveth [will give] it to whomsoever he will [may 
please]. [In] The same hour was the thing [word] fulfilled upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar: and he was driven from men [mankind,], and did [would] eat grass 
[the herbage] as oxen, and his body was [would be] wet with [from] the dew 
of heaven [the heavens], till [that] his hairs [hair] were [had] grown like eagles’ 
Jeathers, and his nails like birds’ claws. : 

And at the end of the days, I Nebuchadnezzar lifted up mine eyes unto heaven 
[the heavens], and mine understanding [Enomledge returned [would return] 
unto [upon] me; and I blessed the Most High ; and I praised and honoured him 
that liveth for ever, whose dominion ¢s an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom 
ts from generation to generation [with age and age]: and all the inhabitants 
of the earth are reputed as nothing; and he doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven [the heavens], and among the inhabitants of the earth; and 
eae is] none [who] can stay [lay hold of] his hand, or say unto him, What 

oest thou? At the same time my reason [knowledge] returned | would 
return] unto [upon] me; and, for [as tc | the glory of my kingdom, mine honour 
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ee Se 
would return upon] me; and my counsellors and 

my lords sought [would wey unto me; and I was established in [upon] my 

kingdom; and excellent majesty was added unto me. Now’ I Nebuchad< 

nezzar praise and extol and honour the King of heaven [the heavens], all whose 

works are truth, and his ways judgment: and those that walk in pride he is able 

to abase. 





and brightness returned unto 
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CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


The numerical division of the verses in chap, iv. differs in the English Bible from that in the original text, as the 
one annexes the first three verses of this narrative to chap. iii., and consequently begins its chap, iv. with ver. 4 of the 
English Bible. : ; , 

[! The a ies phrase: sends this greeting, is to be mentally supplied.—? Literally, May your peace @. é., prosperity) 
be increased.—8 Literally, It has seemed good before me. The order in the original is also emphatic: The signs and 
wonders. . . . « I(have) thought it good to show .—* The same emphatic order is observed — and the following 
Clause: His signs hov, (literally, as what) great (literally, very great, a reduplicated form)! ete.— Literally, a kingdom 


of eternity.—® 4295777 isthe fut. Pael, with ) epenthelic, as usual in these forms. The ¢ense seems to express the 
continued effect on the speaker’s mind.—’ Literally, From me was madea decree.—® The terms employed for these various 
classes of conjurers are the same as those in chap. ii. 2, except the last, but they are named in a somewhat different order. 
— The pronoun, being expressed, is somewhat emphatic.—!° Fan from I by resolution of the dagesh.—!! Liter- 
ally, Let them change his heart from 'the man.—'? Literally, a heart of the living creature.—!5 Literally, And thee they are 
driving from mankind (the man).—!4 Both nouns being anarthrous, the meaning 18 @ royal residence,—-5 Literally, they 
are saying.—'® Literally, and from mankind (the man) thee they are driving.—'" The particle 72 is emphatic= At 


this time, in contrast with his former impiety.] 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Chap. iii. 31-83 [Engl. iv. 1-3]. The intro- 
duction to the edict. Nebuchadnezzar the king 
unto all the people, nations, and languages, 
etc. On the triad ‘‘ people, tribes, and tongues,” 
see on chap. iii. 4. As it there occurs in the 
public proclamation of a herald, so here in a 
royal edict in writing, and at the very beginning. 
This probably induced the persons who in a 
former age arranged the division [of the Hebrew 
text] into chapters, to include the introduction 
of this edict in the preceding section; but such 
an arrangement is obviously inadmissible and in- 
correct, in view of the evident relation of verses 
31-33 to the statements commencing with chap. 
iv. 1, and in view also of the considerable in- 


terval of time that appears to have elapsed be- | 


tween the events of the third and those of the 
fourth chapter (cf. on chap. iii. 1, and see chap, iv. 
26 et seq.). A certain relation, however, exists 
between the subject of the present section and 
that of the preceding, inasmuch as both record 
experiences of the exalted greatness and power 
of God, such as had come to the king in the 
course of events that partook of the superna- 
tural to a greater or smaller extent.—Like this 
edict of the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar, 
so an open letter (manifesto) of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes, in Hzra vii. 12, begins with a solemn 
wish for the welfare of the people, immediately 
after the names of the king and of the person 
addressed.—Is Nebuchadnezzar in person to be 
regarded as the immediate composer of the pro- 
clamation? Such a conclusion is opposed (1.) 
by the frequent indications of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with theocratie modes of thought 
and expression which are found in the document, 
and especially in the beginning and the end (cf. 
é.g., the doxology in chap. iii. 33; iv. 31; with 
Psa. Ixxii. 4 et seq.; Psa. cxlv. 13, and also 
with Dan. vii. 14, 27; ef. further, the descrip- 
tion of the infinite greatness of God in chap. iv. 
32, with Isa, xxiv. 21; xl, 17; xli. 12, 24, 29; 
xliii, 13; xlv. 9; Job ix. 12; xxi. 22, etc.); 
(2.) by the broad and circumstantial character of 








the narrative, resulting from the many repetitions 
(cf. ¢.g., the repetition of identical or entirely 
similar turns in the sentences of chap. iv. 6, 15 
and of v. 5; iniv. 17-23 and in vs. 17-28; in iv. 
30 and in vs. 12 and 22; iniv. 31 and iniii. 38, 
etc.), which it has in common with the remain- 
ing narrative sections, thus indicating by its style 
that Daniel was its author; (3.) by chap. iv. 
25-30. where the king is referred to in the third 
person, while elsewhere the first person is con- 
stantly employed; (4.) by the designation of 
the palace as being located ‘‘at Babylon,” chap. 
iv. 26, which is positively inconsistent with the 
assumption that Nebuchadnezzar composed the 
proclamation in person, but indicates, as clearly 
as could possibly be required, that the writer 
was not a Babylonian, or, at least, that he wrote 
chiefly for other than Babylonians, and that he 
even adopted their modes of thought. No sub- 
stantial difficulty can be raised against the hy- 
pothesis that Daniel was the writer, and that he 
composed the proclamation by direction of the 
king soon after the conclusion of the events to 
which it refers. The peculiarly heathen forms 
of thought and expression which occur beside - 
the Jewish-theocratic (especially in chap. iv. 5, 
6, 10, 14, 15, and 20), find a sufficient explana- 
tion in the consideration that the writer em- 
ployed, although a decided theocrat, would be 
obliged to adhere as closely as possibl« to the 
king’s habits of thought and the range of his 
conception in the framing of an official docu- ~ 
ment to be published in the royal name—other- 
wise it would fail to receive his approval. This 
view, which has recently been represented by 
Kranichfeld especially, is at any rate more sim- 
ple and natural than the assumption, which be- 
comes necessary on the supposition that Nebuch- 
adnezzar in person composed the writing, that 
its theocratic coloring resulted from the instruc 
tion derived by the king from his intercourse 
with Daniel (Calvin, Hiavernick, Hengstenberg, 
etc.). Upon our hypothesis, moreover, it be- 
comes easy to comprehend why the writer should 
occasionally pass from the first to the thicd per- 
son (vs. 25-30). If Nebuchadnezzar pe con: 
ceived as the author, the explanation of this 
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feature can only be found in the supposition 
that the report of the king is interrupted to 
admit of an abbreviated statement by Daniel 
(Calvin), or in the assumption that ‘‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar considered it improper to report his in- 
sanity in person” (Hengstenberg, Maurer, etc.), 
or finally, in the admission that verse 25 is still 
due to Nebuchadnezzar, while verses 26-30 are 
regarded as a parenthesis inserted by Daniel 
(Havernick ; see to the contrary infra, on ver. 
25).*—Peace be multiplied to you; literally, 
**inerease richly, be richly imparted to you; ” 
cf. Hzra iv. 22. {27 corresponds exactly to 


TAnvuvsein in the analogous formulas of greet- 
ing, 1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Pet. i. 2; Jude 2; Clem. 
Rom. 1; 1 Cor. i, 1.—Verse 82 [iv. 2], Ithought 
it good to show (to you) the signs and won- 


ders, etc ; @.¢, ‘it pleases me.”— NOX 
871/22), in the Heb. trans., FIND DANN ; ef. 
the well-known similar combination piniy 
Dane yaa, Isa. viii. 18 (Greek onueia kai répara). 





The somewhat indefinite and general term MS» 


“a sign, token,” receives the special significa- 
tion of *‘ miraculous sign” (portentwim) from its 


combination with 72h, ‘‘a wonder, wonderful 
thing.” The same combination occurs in v. 33 
[iv. 3], and also in chap. vi. 28.— “27P, 15U, 
pulerum est coram me, i.e€., visum est mihi, placu- 
it mihi (Vulg.) ; cf. iv. 24; vi. 2.—Verse 33 [iv. 
3]. How great are His signs, ete. 722, guan- 


topere, a strengthening of the simple 2, guam. 
The exclamation does not by any means deny 
that signs and wonders were also performed by 
the Babylonian gods, but asserts the incompar- 
able greatness of the miracles of Jehovah—a 
thought which Daniel might express as well as 
Nebuchadnezzar.—His kngdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, etc. The same doxology 
occurs also at the close of chap. iy. 31, with but 
little change. Of. Psa. exly. 13. 

Chap. iv. 1-6 [4-9]. Thekings dream. Ina- 
bility of the Magians to interpret it. I Nebu- 
cnadaezzar was at restin mine house. ‘‘ At 
rest,” @.é., in the undisturbed possession of my 





* [The author’s arguments for the original composition of 
this passage by Daniel are plausible, but not quite conclu- 
sive. It would seem that all the Chaldee portions of this 
book are substantially extracts from the archives of the Chal- 
Awan realm, and this portion has more than ordinary marks 
of having been such a document. The record of the facts 
wou:d doubtless be made as a part of the annals of the 
empire, such as we know were wont to be preserved by the 
monarchs of the great Hast (Esther vi. 1), written doubtless by 
the official scribe or histor. wgrapher in the vernacular or court 
language. This account we may readily conceive Nebuchad- 
nezzar on his recovery from insanity would be anxious to re- 
vise, and he would naturally se'ect Daniel as his secretary in 
publishing an authorized statement of the matter. This view 
accounts for the mixture of theocratic and heathen senti- 
ments contained in this extraordinary confession of royal 
humiliation. Well might Daniel recur to this scene in his 
bold rebuke of Belshazzar’s impiety. chap. v. 18 et seq. The 
explanation of the Jewish coloring of parts of this chapter 
by the hypothesis vf a later interpolation of the Maccabzean 
age, is amply refuted by Stuart and Keil (see likewise our 
author's apologetical remarks |No. 4] appended to this chap- 
ter). These writers both adduce, as corroboration of the 
account of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, the statement of 
Abydenus in the fragments preserved by Eusebius (Prep. 
Evung., 1X. 42, and varon, Armen.. ed. Aucher, I. p. 5‘), 
that the Chaidwan monarch was seized with a preternatural 
frenzy (katacxebern Yew oTew 54 . . . . Oeomcat) while walk- 
ing on the top of bis royal tower at Babylon.] 








kingdom, which, according to v. 19, extended 
to the end of the earth; ‘‘in my house,” é.¢., in 
the abode of peace, not in the field in order tc 
prosecute warlike enterprises. Both expressions 
therefore refer to the later period of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign, when his wars (probably includ- 
ing that against Tyre, Ezek. xxix. 17) were 
ended, and he was able to devote himself to the 
affairs of peace, and especially to the erection 
of the great edifices at Babylon, to which v. 27, 
and also Beresus, in Josephus, c. Apion, I. 19, 
refer. The time of this dream is therefore still 
later than that indicated by chap. iii. 1—And 
flourishing in my palace. 227, ‘‘ green,” not 
PRI, ‘“quiet” (as the analogy of Job xxi. 23 
might perhaps lead us to expect), is the term 
employed by Nebuchadnezzar perhaps because 
he already recalls at this point the fresh and 
strongly flourishing tree (v. 7 et seq.), by which 
he was symbolized in the dream-vision. Sucha 
prefatory use of a characteristic feature in the 
symbolic vision was the more appropriate, since 
the comparison of fortunate and healthful con- 
ditions in life with the verdure of trees was 
exceedingly common throughout the Orient, and 
especially so in the Old-Testament usage of lan- 
guage; cf. Psa. i. 3; xxxvii. 35; lii. 10; xcii. 
13 et seq.; Prov. xi. 28;. Hos. xiv. 7; Hzek. 
xlvii. 12 (see upon this thought, my Thevlogia 
naturalis, p. 495 et seq,). For the rest, }-97 
belongs to the somewhat numerous class of 
words which fell into disuse in the later Ara) #- 
ism; cf. Pusey, Daniel, p. 599-606.—Verse 2 
[5]. I saw a dream which made me afcaid. 
The abrupt connection, without 5 or )77823 in- 
dicates the alarming influence which the sud- 
denly transpiring dream exercised over the king, 
who had previously spent his time in peace ; cf. 
Job iv. 20, and also the numerous antithetic 
asyndeta in the Proverbs (Introd. to Prov. of 
Sol., § 14).—And thoughts upon my bed, viz. : 
‘came to me, arose in me;” an independent 
clause, which must not he connected with the 
final verb 4325925, but which is rather to be 
regarded as a parallel to M7 Dan, exactly as 
‘337 71177 is parallel to 222077) in the former 
half of the verse. The assumption of such a 
parallelism is not, however, to be strained to 
the point of regarding (with Kranichf.) the 
“thoughts” as the details of the vision itself; 
for they, like the 3222 727727 in chap. ii. 29, 
were probably the troubled reflections of the 
king on awaking from his slumber, and while 
meditating on the nature of his dream (Von 
Lengerke; cf. supra, on chap. ii. 29).—The 
772070 (= the 71770 of the Targums) seem, 
however, to be identical with the Armen. chor- 
hurd, ‘‘a thought,” and the word, therefore, is 
perhaps of Indo-Germanic derivation (thus Hit- 
zig, at any rate; but Ewald, p. 477, objects ; 
cf. also Gesenius and Dietrich, s. v. \7).—And 
visions of my head troubleé me. Exactly 
similar to chap. vii. 15 0. The ‘‘ visions of the 
head” are the several fancies or images of the 
dream, as in chap. ii. 28.—Verse 3 [6]. There- 
fore made I a decree. The same words occur 


| in chap. iii. 29; cf. chap. ii. 5.—In regard te 
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NDP205, see on ii. 25.—Observe that, in this in- 
stance, where the contents of the dream were 
not forgotten by the king, nor regarded as being 
especially marvellous, the condition of the king 
while demanding an interpretation of the dream 
is very different from that described in chap. 1. 
5—a circumstance that strongly endorses the 
credibility of the narrative.—Verse 4 [7]. Then 
c me in all the magicians, etc. Concerning 
the various classes of the wise men of Babylon, 
four of which are here specially referred to, see 


on chap. ii. 2.—Instead of y722» (read 97223), 
the participle of 239, ‘to go in,” the Keri in 
this place has “DY (cf. chap. v. 8), which is 
contracted from }"3>¥, a form that shortens the 
initial _ to —; with the latter cf., e.g., LT) 
chap. iii. 16,—Verse 5 [8]. But at the last 
Daniel came in before me. The Kethib "78 
is a form with an undeniably adverbial significa- 
tion (= ‘‘at last, postremo”— not adjective : 
“the last, postremus,” as Hitzig prefers), that 
sloes not occur in the later Chaldee, and is re- 
placed by the Keri 778 (or |(TI8). It is rather 
%o be regarded as an extension of the sing. ad- 
jective formation “778, than as an irregular 
plural in which the e-sound has taken the place 
of “_ (see Olshausen, Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache, 


p. 208).—The 7 preceding is the familiar con- 


junction *‘ until’’ (Ezra iy. 21; v. 5); the whole 
expression y3nx% 3y7, ‘until at last,” is an 
adverbial phrase similar to 2°27 ‘V3, chap. ii. 8. 
—Whose name is Belteshazzar, according to 
the name of my god. Of. on chap.i. 7. This 
thoroughly heathen reference to the name of 
Daniel is immediately followed by a reference 
to his person, which indicates the feature that 
had inspired the heathen king with confidence 
in his superior power and understanding, and, 
through this, with a faint conception of the 
nature of that Deity to whom he owed such 
power and wisdom. From this affirmation ‘* that 
the spirit of the holy gods is in thee,” which is 
repeated in vs. 6 [9] and 15 [18], it follows that 
Nebuchadnezzar had by no means forgotten 
what he had learned upon two previous occa- 
sions respecting the eminent prophetic gifts of 
Daniel, and his direct intercourse with the only 
true God. The expression does not, indeed, 
have an orthodox look from a theocratic or Old- 
Testament point of view ; but it is only to the 
half a heathen sentiment, similar to the remarks 


by Pharoah in praise of Joseph, Gen. xli. 38.— | 


WIP is probably not an epitheton ornans of the 


gods in general, but rather a special designation 
of the ayavodaivovec in distinction from the de- 
structive divinities (Kranichf.).-— Verse 6 [9]. 
O Belteshazzar, master of the magicians, 
S170" 37, This title differs only in form and 


not in substance from that of ‘‘ chief president 
of all the wise men of Babylon,” which dignity 
was conferred on Daniel, chap. ii. 48. It was 
by no means necessary that Daniel, as the pos- 
e-ssor of this exalted dignity, should at once 
god without ceremony present himself before 
the king with the remaining y-252n4. The 











| 
| 


more independent position which he occupies, 
according to this passage, is rather in entire har- 
mony with chap. iii., where he is absent from a 
large assembly of the officials of the royal court, 
and also with chap. v. 10 et seq., where it is 
represented that his character as the chief 
magian was lost sight of by Nebuchadnezzar’s 
successors, but not that he had been deprived of 
that dignity. Among the various answers to 
the question as to why Daniel was not at once 
summoned before the king to interpret the 
dream, instead of being subsequently introduced, 
the one here indicated, which refers to the free- 
dom of his official station, is certainly the most 
simple and appropriate, since various features of 
our book appear to conflict with the assumption 
that he occupied a political or priestly station in 
the proper sense (cf. on chap. ii. 49; iii. 12; 
and on viii. 2). Consequently we prefer this 
explanation to the many which have been at- 
tempted, ¢.g., that of Jahn, that ‘‘custom re- 
quired that the chief of the magians should not 
be summoned at the first; ” that of Filler, 
which considers Daniel as being, in fact, an offi- 
cer of the state (chief satrap) rather than a 
magian; that of Hiivernick, that ‘‘the haste 
with which the terrified king caused the wse 
men to be summoned” caused the overlooking 
of Daniel at the outset; that of Kranichfeld, 
which argues that Nebuchadnezzar, who already 
surmised the relation of the image of the fallen 
tree in his dream to his royal person, dreaded 
the harsher judgment and sterner prophecy of 
evil to be expected from Daniel, the prophet of 
Jehovah, exactly as Ahab, in 1 Kings xxii. 8 et 
seq., summoned the heathen wise men and seers 
into his presence, before he turned to the proper 
source, etc. J. D. Michaelis, however, observes 
with entire correctness, that a certain and trust- 
worthy answer to that question would require a 
more exact acquaintance with all the facts of 
the history than we are able to command. *— 
And that no secret troubleth thee. O:8 sig- 
nifies in the Targums ‘‘ to sweep away, to apply 
force,’’ but here ‘‘ to cause difficulty or trouble ;~ 
cf. the Heb. O28, ‘‘ to compel,”’ Esth. i. 8. 
Verses 7-14 [10-17]. Subject of the king's 
dream. Thus were the visions of my head, 
ete. ; literally, ‘‘ And (concerning) the visions of 
my head upon my bed; I saw;” an abrupt and 
detached clause similar to chap. vii. 17-23.—In 
relation to ‘‘ vision of my head,” see on v. 2.— 
And behold, a tree (stood) in the midst of the 
earth. Ps, unlike the corresponding Heb. 
‘1S8, does not signify an ‘‘oak’’ in particular, 
but ‘‘ tree” generally ; cf. dei¢ and robur. The 
position of this tree, ‘‘ in the midst of the earth,” 
indicates its great importance for the whole 
earth, and its destiny to develop an unlimited 
growth in every direction (cf. v. 8). The tree 
thus occupies a central position that corresponds 





* [Keil reviews at length the various reasons assigned 
for not summoning Daniel at first, and concludes that it 
must have been because the king had in the lapse of time 
and varied successes meanwhile totally forgotten the for- 
mer prophetical powers of the Hebrew captive. This 
would be natural and entirely satisfactory, but for the 
fact that on his very introduction into the royal presence 
he is here designated as one possessing divine foreknowl 
edge, an evident allusion to his former services in tha 
relation. ] 
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to its exceeding height. The symbolizing of the 
mighty Babylonian king hy a tree recalls the 
description by Eze iel, chap. xxi. 3 et seq., which 
was probably not known to Nebuchadnezzar, but 
with which Daniel, the narrator of his dream, 
must have been acquainted. 
reference to Ezek xvii. 22 ; xix. 10 et seq. ; and, 
among the earlier prophets, to Isa. ii. 13; vi. 13; 
xiv. 12; Jer. xxii. 15; Am. ii, 9 (cf. also the pas- 
sages cited above, on y. 1). The especial fond- 
ness of the ancient Orientals for the illustration 
of the growth or decline of human greatness and 
power by the figure of a growing or fallen tree, 
is shown by Hiivernick in the parallels he adduces 
from Herodotus (iii. 19; the dream of Xerxes; 
vi. 37; the threat of Croesus to destroy the town 
of Lampsacus like a pine tree; cf. also i. 108; 
the dream of Astyages respecting his daughter 
Mandane), from Arabic writers (Antara’s Moal- 
laka, V. 51, 56; Reiske on Zuraja, proleg., p. 
xlvii.), from the later Mohammedan traditions 
(Mohammed's comparison of a Moslem to an 
evergreen palm in Sunna, according to v. Ham- 
mer, Mundgruben des Orients, I. 152), and from 
Turkish history and literature (the prophetic 
dream of Osman I., according to Murajea 
dOhsson, Aillgem. Schilderung des ottoman. 
Reichs, p. 273 et seq.). Cf. further, with refer- 
ence to the general use of this tree-symbolism 
among the Greeks, the interesting work of Bot- 
ticher: Buumkultus der Hellenen (Leips. , 1858). 
—Verse 8 [11]. Thetree grew and was strong, 
**becaine great and strong ;” thus, correctly, 
Chr. B. Michaelis, Hitzig, and Kranichfeld. 
The finite verbs 7237 and 4% do not designate 
a fixed, but a becoming state; hence Nabuchad- 
nezzar sees the tree growing and becoming 
greater than it was in v. 7 [10].—And the 
height thereof reached unto heaven, like the 
tower of Babel, Gen. xi. 4, or the dévdpea 
otpavourjkea, Herod. II. 138. Observe the imper- 
fect 82727, which here takes the place of the 
perfect, and indicates the heaven-aspiring ten- 
dency of the slowly developing tree.—And the 
sigh: thereof to the end of all the earth; 
rather, ‘‘ its extent” or circumference. 417 
does not signify “its visibility” (Vulg., Syr., 
de Wette, and many moderns), but ‘‘ its outlook, 
its circumference, its extent” (the Sept. and 
fheodotion are correct, so far as the sense is 
concerned: 70 Kvro¢ airoi, its bulging, exten- 
sioa); the contrast with 11/217 would itself re- 
quire this interpretation.—Verse 9 [12]. The 
leaves (branches) thereof were fair, and the 


fruit thereof much. 75”, properly its branch- 
ing, its crown, as "12:8 is the aggregate of its 
fruit. Bertholdt, von Lengerke, and others; 
render incorrectly ‘‘and its fruit was large” 
{i.e., it bore a large, thick kind of fruit); for 
there was no reason to mention such a quality 
of the tree. The immediate connection shows 
that the great quantity of fruit, instead of its 
size, was here referred to.—And it was meat 
for all, rather, ‘‘and food for all (was found) 
on it.” DDD, “for all,” ¢.¢., for all who lived 
under its shelter—an exemplification and more 
circumstantial exposition of 8770. It is, how- 
ever immaterial to the sense of the passage as 


It also suggests a | 
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a whole, whether 2 be construed with I'’2 
by ueglecting the makkeph between 8559 and 
fT=) as a majority of expositors, including our- 
selves, translate, or whether we translate, as 
Kran-chfeld [and Keil], with regard to the muh 
ke, : ‘*and food was found for all on it,” @.¢., 
for ull the birds that nestled on it. The masora 
evidently requires this rendering here, while in 
ver. 18 [21], where the makkeph is wanting from 
between NDD2 and a, it observes the other 
construction.—The beasts of the field had 
shadow under it. 220M, wmbram egit, spent 
in the shadow. The aphel of 550 (‘obwmbrare, 


to overshadow, protect”), which, in the lan 
guage of the Targums, is generally transitive, 
like the Heb. 2220, 1 Chron. iv. 3, is here in- 
transitive by virtue of its Niphal signification. — 
And the fowls of the heaven dwelt in ths 
boughs thereof; cf. Matt. xiii. 32, and the par- 
allel passages. The masculine yes has its 
explanation in the fact that 02¥ is of the 
common gender; the Keri }17" construes the 
word in the feminine, in analogy with Y3w 
v. 18 [21].—And all flesh was fed of it. ‘ All 
flesh,” ¢.¢., not merely all the birds, but also all 
the beasts of the field, and, in short, all the ani- 
mals living on and under the tree, thus imaging 
all of the human race that were united under the 
sceptre of Nebuchadnezzar; cf. v. 19 [22].. 

Verse 10 [13]. I saw in the visions of my head 
upon my bed; a formula designed to prepare 
for the new and remarkably sudden turn of the 
hitherto quietly transpiring dream.—A watcher 
and holy one came down from heaven. 17" 


DIP, obviously a hendiadys for ‘‘a holy watch- 
er, a watcher who is holy.” 4 >, the pass. part. 
of ayy, expergefiert, designates a ‘‘ watchful one, 
one who watches” (cf. ~Y, Cant. vy. 2; Mal. ii. 
12), in this place more particularly a celestial 
watcher, an angel who from heaven watches 
over the fortunes of men. Thus Aquila, Symm., 
and the Sept. : éyp/yopo¢; also a scholium in the 
Cod, Alex. on the ecip [a transfer of 17%] of 
Theodotion (éypfyopo¢ Kai aypurvav) ; also Poly- 
chronius: 10 dypuTvov Kat dyyedoc, and Jerome: 
“* Significat angelos, quod semper vigilent et ad 
Dei imperium sint parati.” By the addition of 
the modifying ©7721 the 1Y mentioned in 
this place is expressly classed with the good or 
holy watchers of heaven, and thus is distin- 
guished from the xaxodaiwovec, in which light 
the Babylonians regarded a number of their 
astral gods (see Gesenius on Jsa., II. 334 et 
seq.), and also from the éypiyopo: of the book 
of Enoch, who are described as bad angels and 
as inimical to men, The expression ‘‘ decree 
(determination, counsel) of the watchers ” points 
strongly to the conclusion that the 1") of our 
book are identical with the Veoi Bovdaio: of the 
Babylonians in Diodor., ii. 80—i.¢., with the 
thirty-six inferior gods associated as counsellors 
(deos) with the five superior planetary gods; but 
the entire correspondence of +his feature to the 
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Babylonian doctrine of the gods does not exclude 
the existence, at the same time, of a certain 
analogy or essential relation of the ‘* watchers ” 
with the Amesha-cpenta of the Parsees, nor even 
that the supposed etymology of Amesha-Gpenta 
= non connivens sanctus (thus Bopp, who is, 
however. contradicted, ¢.g., by Burnouf; might 
be asserted in its support. But that ="Te1 Wiky 
is ‘‘ merely a translation of Amshaspand ” is an 
arbitrary dictum of Hitzig, which is opposed by 
the possibly post-Babylonian age of the name 
Amesha-¢penta (this does not occur at all in the 
oldest portion of the Zendavesta), and which 
lacks all scientific support, to an extent equal to 
the identification of 1"Y wivh 1", ‘ a messen- 
ger” (Isa. xviii. 2; lvii. 9), as was attempted 
by several older expositors, ¢.g., Michaelis (in 
Castell. Lew. Syr., p. 649), cf., however, Hiiver- 
nick and Kranichfeld on this passage, and also 
Hengstenberg, Christologie des Alten Testaments, 
III. 2, 74 et seq.—Verse 11 [14]. He cried 
aloud and said thus. ‘* Aloud,” exactly like 
the royal herald, in chap. iii. 4; cf. x. 16; Isa. 
lviii. 1, etc.—Hew down the tree and cut off 
its branches. The command is addressed to the 
servants of the angel, who were perhaps inferior 
angels, and whose presence the rapidly transpir- 
ing dream presumes without further explana- 
tion; cf. Matt. vili. 9, and the parallel passages. 
* Isidorus Pelusiota already is correct (yp. 1. II. 
n. 177): dytoue dé Epycev Tove TO dévdpov EKTEMvELL 
Kpoorayvéevtag ayyédouc. [Perhaps Keil rather 
is correct, who suggests that ‘‘the plur. is to 
be regarded as impersonal: the tree shall be cut 
down.” |—shake (strip) off its leaves, literally, 
“‘cause them to fall off.” 17F& (instead of 
AAS after the analogy of verbs third gutt.), 


the aphel of “22, which designates the falling 


of faded leaves or blossoms from the tree, in the 
Targums, Psa. i. 3; Isa. xl. 8; Joel i, 10.— 
Scatter its fruii; contemptuously, as if it 
were of no value, and asif it were not worth 
the trouble of gathering. The consequence, that 
the animals, who were hitherto sheltered by the 
tree, were now likewise scattered, and driven 
far asunder—a lively image of subjects alarmed 
by the fall of their sovereign—is indicated in 
what follows.—Verse 12 [15]. Nevertheless, 
leave the stump of its 1oots in the earth, 
2%, the still thrifty stump, like N2270, Isa. vi. 
138, or *73, Isa. xi. 1; Job xiv. 8. The ultimate 
sprouting of this root-stump (cf. Job xiv. 7-9), 
which was allowed to remain in the earth, typi- 
fied, as appears from veise 23 [26] compared 
with verse 33 [86], the restoration of Nebuchad- 
nezzar from his sickness; but not the continued 
supremacy of his dynasty, as Hiivernick inter- 
prets, since 1) in this passage obviously desig- 
nates an individual, Nebuchadnezzar himself, 
instead of the whole race of Chaldzan rulers. — 
Even with a band of iron and brass; rather, 
“but in fetters of iron and brass.” Supply 
“shall he lie, or be; ” or even “shall he be left” 
(aIpar). The figure of a tree is now dropped ; 
in the stead of a vegetable organism that neces- 
garily clings to the ground there is presented, 
’ Obviously with regard to the bestializing of Ne- 





buchadnezzar, an animal organism, which, while 
naturally capable of unimpeded motion and of 
an individual and independent participation in 
life, is for the present forcibly restrained. There 
is thus a partial transition from the figure to the 
fact (as is frequently the case in the compari. 
sons and allegories of our Lord, ¢.g., Mark iv. 
28; Luke xii. 46; Matt. xxii. 13; John x. 11 
et seq.), or at least an approximation of the 
figurative representation to the actual conditions 
of the event typified. This fact is misunder- 
stood as soon as the attempt is made, with Von 
Lengerke, to conceive of the fetters of iron as 
fastened on the root-stump, ‘‘in order to pre- 
vent it from cracking and splitting,” and also 
when it is assumed, with Jerome and: others, 
that an actual binding of Nebuchadnezzar as a 
furiosus, who required to be fettered like all 
maniacs, is asserted at this early stage. The 
literal conception of the idea ‘‘ to fetter” is in- 
appropriate on either method. The *‘ fetters of 
iron and brass’ symbolize the chains of darkness 
and coarse bestiality in which the mind of the 
king was held during an extended period. Cf. 
expressions like ‘‘ chains of darkness,” Wisd. 
xvii. 17; 2 Pet. ii. 4, and figurative descriptions, 
such as Psa. cvii. 10; cxvi. 16; cxlix. 8; Job 
xxxvi. 8. Kranichfeld observes correctly: ‘A 
more forcible binding of his sovereign aims for 
himself, exceeding the disgrace of _that which 
might be applied to a prisoner of war, could 
scarcely happen to the king, than was that to 
which he was compelled to submit according to 
verses 22 [25] and 29 [31], in the form of a 
beastly restraint on his understanding. and of an 
actual expulsion from the society in which he 
moyed. And since binding in fetters of iron and 
brass is a metaphor as common as it is in this 
instance a striking figure of the deplorable con- 
dition to which the Babylonian universal mon- 
arch was reduced ; since, moreover, the tower- 
ing height of the tree in the dream is of itself 
sufficient to establish the selection of an expres- 
sion to indicate the corresponding contrast of a 
severe and servile compulsion, the explanation 
of the figure does not require the combination 
of this expression proposed by Hitzig with an 
assonant Aedan, Syr., ‘to bind,’ taken from the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar. This is the more ob- 
vious because of the consideration that no refer- 
ence is made to the name in other portions of the 
description, although, by a repeated use of the 
k in nebuk (Nebuch), it meght to the Hebrew 
sound portentously like the Arabic inbaka, ** tur- 
bata mente fruit.” For the Talmudic animal with 
an ingrown tree which resembled man in form 
and language, adne sudeh (Buxt. Lex. Ohald., p- 
34), may be explained, as by Hitzig, without any 
doubt whatever, from the 778 of the name Ne- 
buchadnezzar much more readily than that really 
fabulous creature would have allowed itself to 
be fabricated, had not the self-authenticated 
description of Daniel (verses 12, 13 [15, 16], in 
connection with the otherwise familiar 7:~8> 


the heliotropum which movesits leaves (see Buxt. 

1. c.), furnished the material "—in the tender 
g ass of the field, ete. This lying in the grase 
and being exposed to the dews of heaven is as 
applicable to the stump of the tree as to Nebuch- 
adnezzar, the maniac ; cf. verse 20 [23] et seq.— 


OHAP. III. 








Concerning the reading 882, for which verse 


20 [28] substitutes TXT (corresponding to the 
Hebraizing Keris in chap. v. 89; vi. 1), cf. Hit- 
zig and Kranichfeld on this passage.—And let 
his portion be with the beasts in the grass of 
the earth. Cf. verse 30 [83], ‘‘and did eat 
grass as oxen.” The figure has been departed 
from entirely in this place, and a feature of the 
interpretation is anticipated. [27, ‘‘ portion,” 
occurs also in verse 20 [23] and Ezraiv.16. The 
Targums have P5537 instead. Concerning the 


not local, but telic signification of 3, ‘‘ in or of 
the grass,” cf. ¢.g., Joshua xxii, 25; 2 Sam. xx. 
1.—Verse 13 [16]. Let his heart be changed 
from a man’s ; hterally, ‘‘ they shall change from 
(that of) aman” (SU28~2 = Wi8 3), as Ibn- 
Ezra correctly adds). Cf. the similar drevilo- 
guenti@ in chap. i. 10; vii. 20, etc., and con- 
cerning the active signification of 12%" (for 
which the angels addressed in Ipaw serve as an 
indefinite subject), cf. supra, onchap. iii. 4. ‘‘ His 
heart,” @.e., his faculties of conception and desire, 
or, if it be preferred, his consciousness ; cf. verses 
29, 30 [32, 33]. The Hebraizing form 8728 
here and in verse 14 [17] is perhaps to be re- 
jected in favor of the more correct Chaldee 
NUDIN ; cf. verses 22, 29, 30 [25, 32, 33] ; chap. 


v. 21; vii. 13, ete.[—And let a beast’s heart 
be given unto him. ‘ The heart of a man is 
flehumanized when his soul becomes like that of 


a beast; for the difference between the heart 


of a man and that of a beast has its foundation | 


in the difference between the soul of a man and 
the soul of a beast (Delitazsch, Bibl. Psych., p. 
252).”—eil.| And let seven times pass over 


him, properly, ‘‘ change over him; ” 925, a 
select word for ‘‘ to pass over, expire,” preterire, 
preteriabi. It may be seriously doubted whether 
the term "715", ‘over him,” was chosen with 


a special reference to “‘ the stars succeeding each 
other in the heavenly heights above the tor- 
mented one, which were to indicate the duration 
of his affliction” (Kranichfeld), although the 
mystical phrase ‘‘ seven times’ may contain acer- 
tain reference to the astrology of the Chaldzans. 
The seven |"27" are seven yours, as appears 
from chap. vii. 25, compared with xii. 7 (thus 
the Sept., Josephus, Ibn-Hzra, Rashi, etc.),— 
not seven months (as Saadia Gaon, Dorotheus, 
Pseudo-Epiphanius, etc., held) or seven half- 
years (Theodoret). 1%, in itself equivalent to 
‘juncture, emergency,” receives in this place 
and chap. vii. 25, the sense of 7272 or Vai, ‘‘a 
point of time,” from the context. The dura- 
tion of the king’s punishment as extending over 
seven years is explained here, as in chap. ili. 19, 
by the fact that a judicial retribution is con- 
eerned; and the heavy weight of punishment 
which Jehovah caused to be announced with 
solemn emphasis to the king was accordingly in- 
flicted. verses 25, 29 [28, 32]. The number 
seven is. however, not to be pressed literally, to 
the exten. of assuming that the duration of the 
king’s sic:ness covered exactly seven times 360 
8 
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days, which would do violence to the always 
prophetically-ideal pragmatism of the history. 
Cf. infra, on chap. vii. 25.*—Verse 14 [17]. 
This matter (message) is by the decree of the 
watchers, and the demand by the word of 
the holy ones. The parallelismus membrorum 
in which the solemn and elevated speech pro- 


ceeds, shows that the yup are here also, as 
in verse 10 [13], identical with the 77". The 
terms THD and RIND are likewise synony- 
mous, but do not, as Hitzig holds, signify ‘‘ mat- 
ter” (concern) and ‘‘circumstance,” but, in 
harmony with their etymology and the sense of 


picp in chap. iii. 16, must be rendered ‘‘ word ” 
(message, announcement) and ‘* demand ’’ (com- 
mand); cf. the Heb. noNw, ‘“a request, desire,’’ 
Judg. viii. 24; 1 Kings ii. 16; Job. vi. 8; Esth. 
y. 6, 8, etc. Entirely too artificial and contra- 
dictory of the unquestionable sense of 873, “a 


decision, resolution ” (and aiso of 1873, ‘‘ a de- 


cree, decision”), is the attempt of Kranich- 
feld to vindicate the signification ‘‘a request, 


petition,” for RINT, which is based on the idea 


of a petition such as the watchers, as inferior 
Seoi Bovaaiot (see on verse 10 [13]), were obliged 
to address to their superiors, the five planetary 


gods. But the |" appear nevertheless to be 
advisory deities, inasmuch as they are only 
yyy, and not PTD, and inasmuch as the 


supreme decision in their college rests, accord- 
ing to verse 21 [24], with the ‘‘ Most High” 





* [Keil, on the other hand, contends that ‘t from ver, 26 
the duration of the Teelgey cannot at all be concluded, and in 


chap. vii. 25, and xii, 7, the times are not years. J} desig- 


nates generally a definite period of time, whose length or du- 
ration may be very different. ‘‘ Seven is the ‘ measure and sig- 
nature of the history of the development of the kingdom of 
God, and of all the factors and phenomena significant for 
it” (Limmert’s Revision of the Biblical or Symbolicat 
Numbers, in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1X. p. 11), or as 
Leyrer, in Herzog’s Realencykl., XVIII. p. 866, expresses 
himself, ‘the signature for all the actions of God, in judg- 
ment and in mercy, punishments, expiations, consecrations, 
blessings, consecrated with the economy of redemption, per- 
fecting theraselves in time.’ Accordingly, ‘seven times’ ia 
the duration of the divine punishment which was decreed 
against Nebuchadnezzar for purposes connected with the 
history of redemption, Whether these times are to be um- 
derstood as years, months, or weeks is not said, and cannot 
at all be determined. The supposition that they were seven 
years ‘cannot well be adopted in opposition to the circum- 
stance that Nebuchadnezzar was again restored to reason, & 
thing that very rarely occurs, after so long a continuance 
of psychical disease’ (J. B. Friedrich, Zur Bibl. Naturhist., 
anthrop. u. med. Fraymente, I. p. 316).” This last argu- 
ment, however, is of little force, in view of the evidently 
miraculous, or at least specially providential, character of 
the entire event. ‘‘C. B. Michaelis, Gesenius, Rosenmiller, 
Winer, Lengerke, and nearly all the critics agree that year 
is the probable meaning.” —Stwar't, The supposed difficulty 
of the management of the empire during so long a period 
of the king’s incapacity is fairly disposed of by Stuart, by s 
reference to Berosus, who states that on Nebuchadnezzar’s 
return to his capital, after his protracted absence during hie 
wars in Western Asia, upon his father’s death, “he took 
upon himself the affairs which had been managed by the 
Chaldees [Magi], and the royal authority which had been 
preserved for him by their chief” (Josephus, Antig., X. i, 
1.) Geo, Rawlinson was inclined to find a trace of this in- 
terruption of Nebuchadnezzar’s government in the period of 
four years’ inactivity noted in his annals (Historical Evi- 
dences. p. 137) on the ‘* Standard Inscription * (Herodotus, 
II. 485); but he has since doubted the reference (Five Mow 
archies, III. 60).] 
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(w75>), Of. the representation of a great sub- 
ordinate council of the Deity as composed of 
angels in 1 Kings xxii. 19 et seq. ; Job il. 1 et 
séq.; and also, with reference to the specifi- 
cally Babylonian idea of a decision in the coun- 
cil of the deity, Diodor. ii. 80: oi Joby Xaddaior 
—odow tiv Tov bAwy Tag Kai Seaxdounow vela 
rivi mpovoig yeyovévat, kal viv Exacta TOY év oupavy 
ywouévow oby og érvyev ovd’ avroudrac, aan 
Opiopévy Ti Kal BeBaiwg Kexvpwuévy VEov KpiceL 
ovvteeiodar ; further, the familiar picture near 
Kazwini, which represents Bel as a judge and 
surrounded by genii (Gesen., on Isa., ii. 33%). 
Before 772872, ‘‘a decree,’’ the instrumental 2 
must be supplied from the preceding. The 
variation 1/2/2245 is, therefore, correctly sup- 
plied in the interpretation. —To the intent that 
the living may know that the Most High 
ruleth, etc. "1 NIII~TY is to be rendered, 
either “until, to the circumstance, that” = 
“until that” (donec, Vulg.), or, with Hitzig, in 
harmony with chap. ii. 30, and with the iva 
yveow of Theodotion, 7 DATS, **to the end 
that.” The latter may perhaps be preferred, 
because of the ease of mistaking 5) for TY, and 


because of the fact that ray Ty does not 
occur elsewhere.* Verse 22 [25], which directly 
substitutes ¥725 for the \19727 of this verse, 
shows that Nebuchadnezzar, the ruler of the 
earth, is not excluded from the number of the 
‘‘living”” who are to recognize the authority of 
the Most High, but rather, that he especially is 
included.—And setteth up (rather, ‘‘ can set 
up’) over it the basest of men. DOIN ber, 
**the humblest of men,” is grammatically a 
general conception conveying the idea of the 
superlative, as in 2 Chron. xxi. 17, the Heb. 
22 OP ; ef. Winer, Chald. Gramm., § 58, 2. 
The assertion of Hitzig, that by this humblest 
of men, an Israelite, or even the Israelitish Mes- 
siah (Ci8 72, chap. vil. 13), is designated as 
successor to the great world-monarch, is with- 
out support from the context. The thought of 
a person of the lowest rank, rather, was natur- 
ally suggested to the mind of the dreaming king, 
because the fall of himself, the most exalted 
man, was concerned.—For the opinion that the 
imperfects 137" and 07/)’ in this place express 
the idea of ability—‘‘ zs able to confer, can exalt” 
--cf. chap. ii, 47, where 717 nba also desig- 
nates that Being who 7s able to reveal secrets. 
{—‘‘ The Kethib 4-5» isshortened from RT737 
and in the Keri is yet further shortened by the 
rejection of the -; cf. chap. v. 21; vii. 4 sq., 
etc. ”"— Keil. ] 

Verse 15 [18]. Daniel required to interpret the 
dream, This dream I king Nebuchadnezzar 


* [Keil, however, justly claims that ‘‘the change of JY 


co pb is unnecessary and arbitrary. The expression is gen- 


eral, because it is not yet said who is to be understood by 
the tree that is to be cut down. This general expression is 
in reality correct ; for the king comes by experience to this 
knowledge, and so all will atta n to it who consider this.”] 
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have seen. The demonstrative 1:7 is placed 


first for emphasis, thus corresponding to the 
disturbing and exciting subject of the dream. 
The predicative rendering, ‘* This is the dream, 
which,” etc., is opposed by the rule that the 
relative cannot be omitted after the designated 
noun (Winer, § 41, 4). Declare the interpre- 


tation thereof. RVD, is a softened form for 


. 


FWD, ‘its interpretation,” in this place, v. 16 
[19], and chap. v. 8. This view is confirmed by 
the Peshito, while Theodotion and the Vulgate 
have NIB, which reading is still represented 
among moderns, ¢.g., by Hitzig.—On the close 
of the verse, cf. 6 [9]. 


Verses 16-24 [19-27]. The interpretation. 
Then Daniel... . . was astonished for 


(about) one hour. On the reading DIMER 
instead of ‘NDR, cf. Winer, § 25, 2.. Several 
MSS. have MYU2 instead of NFE3, but this 
reading conflicts with the usage of the context, 


and also with the testimony of the ancient trans- 
lators (Theodot., Vulg., Syr., and probably with 
the Sept.). Concerning the etymology of 12U» 
‘‘hour,” which is certainly to be taken here in 
the literal sense, cf. on chap. iii. 6.* That the 
astonished gazing of Daniel continued ‘‘ about 
an hour,” is mentioned by the author from a 
motive (viz., in order to indicate the greatness 
of his astonishment) similar to that from which 
the book of Job records the sympathetic mourn- 
ing and silence of the three friends during seven 
days (Job ii. 13). Hitzig observes correctly : 
‘¢ He meditates on the interpretation, and is as- 
tonished when he perceives it, because he wishes 
well to the king, and probably, also, because 
Nebuchadnezzar might receive the prophecy un- 
graciously, and might take vengeance on him (as 
Ahab did on Micaiah, 1 Kings xxii. 26, 27). His 
confusion is depicted on his countenance ; which 
causes the king to observe that he has found the 
interpretation, and to invite him in encouraging 
terms to impart it freely.” It cannot really be 
comprehended how it is possible, in the face of 
so unsought-for, and, in itself, probable a his- 
torical situation, to establish the hypothesis of a 
conventional forgery in the Maccabeean age.— 
[‘‘ That Nebuchadnezzar (ver. 16 [19]) in his 
account speaks in the third person does not jus- 
tify the conclusion either that another spoke of 
him, and that thus the document is not genuine 
(Hitzig), nor yet the conclusion that this verse 
includes a historical notice introduced as an in- 
terpolation into the document; for similar forms 
of expression are often found in such documents ; 
ef. Ezra vii. 138-15 ; Esth. viii. 7, 8."—Keil.]— 
My lord, the dream be to them that hate 
thee, and the interprctation thereof to thine 
enemies ! ¢.¢., Would that the dream concerned 
thine enemies, and that its interpretation related 


* [Keil, however, insists that the term here means ‘“‘as 
it were an instant. @moment.” But so brief a delay would 
seem altogether insignificant, and could have excited little 
surprise, or called for any urging on the part of the king. 
Stuart, on the other hand, regards so long a hesitation as 
an hour as “‘ very improbable,” and therefore adduces the 


derivation of HYW (a look, Germ, augenbiick, Heb. 34 
TT = 


as favoring the signification an instant; and in tris inter 
pretation Gesenius and Furst both coincide.] 


CHAP. III. 31-IV. 34. 





to thy foes rather than to thee! Instead of the 
Kethib "812 (a regular formation from 87/2) 
chap. ii. 47; v. 23), the Keri has, here and in 
v. 21 [24], the shorter form 7772, which corre- 
sponds to the usage of the later Chaldee. 
following 72, ‘‘an enemy,” is likewise peculiar 
' to the pre-targumistic Chaldee.—Verse 17 [20]. 
The tree that thou sawest, which grew, and 
was strong; rather, ‘‘of which thou sawest that 
it was great and strong.’’ The second 77 is sub- 


ordinated to the first in D717 “4, and is there- 


fore to be rendered as a conjunction, not as a 
relative pronoun coordinated with the first. The 
ensuing description of the tree, in vs. 17 and 18 
{20 and 21], and likewise of the Divine sentence 
of judgment pronounced on it in v. 20 [23], are 
repeated verbally from vs. 7 and 13 [10 and 16], 
although with abbreviations and unessential vari- 
ations.—Verse 19 [22]. It is thou, O king, that 
art grown and become strong, etc. ; 7.¢., ‘ that 
art become great and strong.” The following 


HIT FHAIAA, ete., is loosely connected with the 
relative clause a 7274. The Keri offers the 
smoother form "27 instead of [73", and in the 
following, the third pers. fem. non instead of 


PRO = ONT; cf. also v. 21 [24].—Concern- 
ing the remarkable addition by the Sept. to v. 
19 [22], cf., eg., Eth.-fund. principles, No. 3 
{below].—Verse 21 [24]. This is the interpre- 
tation (of it), O king ;—the conclusion to the 
lengthy antecedent clause, v. 20 [23].—And 
this is the decree of the Most High which is 
come (determined) upon my lord the king. In 
regard to >? 8272, cf. the Heb. >» xia, Gen. 
xxxiy. 27; Job ii. 11. The preterite Nb72 re- 
presents the decree as already decided on, and, 
therefore, as unavoidable, and certain to be 
executed on the king.—Verse 22 [25]. They 
shall drive thee from men, literally, ‘‘ and thee 
shall they drive,” etc. The | in 727 is consec- 
utive: ‘‘and thus shall they drive thee.” The 


impersonal active }7772 is exactly similar to 
The 


VV2%, chap. iii. 4, and infra, v. 28 [81]. 
agents of the punishment, who are not desig- 
nated, are the inferior angels, as with yen. Vv. 
13 [16], and as in y. 28 [31].*—-Verse 23 [26]. 
And whereas they commanded to leave the 
stump of the tree roots; ‘‘ they” = the heay- 
enly watchers, of whom one only spoke, vs. 10- 
{4 [13-17] ; but that one was the representative 
of the entire community of angels. —Thy king- 
dom shall (again) be sure unto thee, after that 
thou shalt have known, etc. "7/2 neither sig- 


nifies ‘‘to continue ” (Theodotion, Vulg., Dere- 





* [We prefer to say, with Keil, that ‘‘the indefinite plur. 
form 11D stands instead of the passive, as the following 


32 Vay" and WYSE, cf. under chap. iii, 4. Thns 
she subject remains altogether indefinite, and one has nei- 
ther to think of men who will drive him from their society, 
etc,, nor of angels, of whom perhaps the expulsion of the 
king may be predicated, but scurcely the feeding on grass 
and being wet with dew.”] 
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ser, von Lengerke, etc.), nor *‘ to be preserved” 
(Bertholdt), but rather, ‘‘to arise, stand, be 
firm,’ and here, in view of the context, ‘ta 
again be firm’’ (Hitz., Kranichf.). 7 \2 in 
this place is not inferential—‘‘ since, because,” 
—as in chap. iii, 22, but instead relates to time, 
‘*as soon as,’’ and designates a juncture follow- 
ing the period included in "7 TY, vs. 21, 29 [24, 
32]—hence at the close of the seven years.— 
That the heavens do rule, viz.: over the king. 
doms of men, cf. vs. 14 [17] and 22 [25]. ‘ The 
heavens ’’ is here used to designate God, instead 
of ‘‘ the Most High.’’ The expression must be 
regarded as an abbreviation of the phrase ‘‘ the 
God of heaven,” which was employed on former 
occasions (chap. ii. 18, 37, 44), or of ‘* the King 
of heaven” (iv. 34), which is synonymous with 
the former, or also of ‘‘the Lord of heaven” 
(v. 23). There is nothing untheocratic and 
polytheistic in the expression, even though the 
Chinese designate their god as heaven, and 
though the same usage prevailed among the 
ancient Persians (Herod. i, 181), the Greeks 
(Zei¢ = Sanser. jdus, ‘‘heaven”’), and the Ro- 
mans (Deus ; Divus, Jovis, etc.). Even in the 
New Testament the Baovacia tov oipavdr is iden- 
tical with the Bao, rov beov, and the Talmud- 
ists (¢.g., Nedarim, IX. 10; X. 12, ete. ; Bux- 
torf, Lex. Chald., col. 2440), as well as the Jews 
of a much earlier period (according to Juvenal, 
Sat., XIV. 96 et seq., and Diodorus in Photius, 
Bibl., XU.), generally designated God directly as 
‘heaven,’ indicating thereby that they attrib- 
uted to Him the sole dominion over the heav- 
enly world, and denied that other gods were 
associated with Him (cf. Psa. cxy. 16).—Verse 
24 [27]. Wherefore, O king, let my counsel be 


acceptable unto thee. 7, “ wherefore,” as in 
chap. ii. 6. In regard to Ew, ef. on chap. iii. 
32. The term is here construed with >, as in 


that passage and chap. vi. 2, with D7p., by which 
the persuasiveness of the remarks is increased 
(cf. 20 with >¥, Ezra v. 17), and by which the 
desire of Daniel to aid the king, if possible, in 


averting the impending danger and punishment, 
becomes more apparent than would be the case 


— 


if the more courteous phrase 777272, TEU had 
been employed. From this truly theocratic 
standpoint, the prophet persists in holding it 
possible to turn aside the punishment threatened 
in the dream, similar to Isaiah (xxxvili. 1 et seq.) 
and Jeremiah (xviii. 7 et seq.) in analogous cases; 
cf. Joel ii. 12 et seq.; Am. vii. 3, 6; Jonah iii. 
5 et seq.; 2 Kings xx. 1 et seq.*—And’ break 
off thy sins by righteousness; rather, ‘‘ pur- 
chase thy deliverance from thy sins,” etc. The 


ancient translators justly regard 3701 as plural ; 
ef. the parallel 92712. The suffix in 70M, in- 
stead of J"70N, is defective, similar to that in 
PMP, chap. v.10. The word is derived from 
the Stat. emphat. 820M of a singular "07 (= 





* (‘Daniel knew nothing of a heathen Fatum, but ha 
knew that the judgments of God were directed against men 
according to their conduct, and that punishment threatened 
could only be averted by repentance.”—Keil.] 
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Heb. SOM, cf. Olshausen, Lehrb., p. 283).— 
P71, properly ‘to break” (cf. Sanscr. prak, 


Lat. frango, Germ. brechen), designates, similar 
to the Heb. p75 in passages like Psa, cxxxvl. 


24° Sam. v. 8, etc., a ‘‘ tearing out” of a mat- 
ter from its former position or relations, and 
hence, a “liberating, redeeming, or purchase ” 
(cf. 2 Sam, vii. 23; Isa. xxxv. 9, 10, where pr 
is used for 5x4 or 475, exsoluere, redimere). The 
Sept. and Theodot. therefore render it correctly 
by Attpwoa, the Vulg. redime, and Syr., Saad., 
Tbn-Ezra, Berth., de Wette, Hitzig, etc., in a 
similar manner. On the other hand, Rashi, 
Geier, Starke, Dereser, Hiivernick, von Len- 
gerke, Kranichfeld, etc., prefer the idea of cast- 
ing off, casting away, as it is found in Gen. 
xxxvii. 40, and accordingly interpret: ‘‘ lay off 
thy sins” (Hiav.), or ‘‘ break off thy sins, give 
them up” (Kranichfeld). But in the usage of 
the Chaldee language, and especially in that of 
the Targums, p75 constantly and undeniably 
bears the sense of redeeming by purchase (¢.g., 
a birthright, a field, the daughter of Jephthah, 
Judg. xi. 35); and the rather broad conception, 
admitting, as it does, of an application to many 
and diverse relations, by no means requires that 
the object to be redeemed should be desirable to 
the purchaser, and possess value for him. Ra- 
ther, the remark of von Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, 
T. 519) is correct: ‘‘ The sins are not under re- 
straint, but, instead, they enslave. The idea of 
Daniel, therefore, is that the king should deliver 
himself from the sins that involve him in guilt 
and slavery, by practising righteousness and 
mercy for the future, instead of persisting in 
the arbitrary and tyrannical course to which he 
had hitherto been addicted.” * Cf. Melancthon 
also, in the Apology (Art. III., p. 112), where 
the “‘redime” of the Vulgate is retained, but 
the supposed interpretation is decidedly rejected, 
as favoring the doctrines of work-righteousness 
insisted on by the Jewish and Roman Catholic 
exegesis (see Eth.-fund. principles, etc., No. 2 
[below]). This interpretation, however, does 
not result from any possible rendering of the 
imper. |- 1, but from the incorrect explanation 
of NieT2 by ‘doing good, alms,” which is found 
in numerous expositors, from Jerome to Hitzig ; 
and the latter rendering is not justified, either 
by Psa. xxxvii. 21, nor by a comparison with 


extravagant laudations of works of mercy in 
Veclus. iii. 28; xxix. 12; Tob. iv. 10; xii. 9, ete. 


The only interpretation of 727% allowed by the 


context and general usage is ‘‘ righteous deport- 
ment” to be observed by the king toward his 





* [This interpretation of D"F, however, is hardly satis- 
factory, for, as Keil urges, it **means to break off, to break 
21 pieces, hence to separate, to disjoin, to put at a distance, 


see under Gen, xxi. 40. And though in the Targums pr» 
fs used for BSp 115, to loosen, to unbend, of redeeming, 


ransoming the first-born, an inheritance, or any other valu- 
able possession, yet this use of the word by no means accords 
with sine as the object, because sins are not goods which 
one redeems or ransoms so as to retain them for his own 
use.” Rosenmiiller l.kewise notes this incongruity, and ad- 
duces Exod. xxxii. 2, as an instance, v here Onkelcs retains 
tke word in the sense of breaking uff (the earrings). He 


even declares that ** Chaldee writers employ pPrS simply for 
laying aside as in Num. i. 51.”] 








subjects, in contrast with his former tyranny 
and arbitrary domination. In the paraile) mem- 
ber, ‘‘mercy toward the poor’’ is intimately 
connected with this, as being the second leading 
virtue in rulers, which virtue the king is ex- 
horted to cultivate (cf. Hofm., as above). The 
historical situation, rather than the usage, indi- 


cates that, in connection herewith, the eae 


are to be sought for principally in the number of 
the poor Israelites, the theocratically wretched 


(n552¥), who were languishing in exile and cap- 
tivity. The usage would admit of a different 
rendering of the }"722.*—If it may be a lengih- 
ening of thy tranquility ; rather, ‘‘if thy pros- 
perity shall be durable.” This is the external 


motive addressed to the king, to induce him to 
heed the warning of the theocratic seer. The 
conditional language is very decided ; J, ‘‘if,” 
is no more to be taken in the dubious sense of 
et dpa (Acts viii. 22) in this passage than in chap. 
iii, 17.8278 isnot ‘‘ forbearance, forgiveness,” 
but ‘‘ duration, continuance ;” cf. Jer. xv. 15; 
Eee, viii 12. 

Verses 25-30 [28-33]. The fulfilment. All 
this came upon the king Nebuchadnezzar. 
Hiivernick regards these words as still belong- 
ing to the royal proclamation, while all that fol- 
lows, to v. 30 [33], is a parenthesis inserted by 
the prophet (see supra, on chap. iii. 31). But 
this hypothesis renders it impossible to observe 
unity of the report, which must obviously be 
preserved, since the theocratic coloring appar- 
ent in these verses may elsewhere be frequently 
noticed (supra), and since a detailed statement 
of the infliction of the threatened punishment 
is required in order to give point to the report. 
This does not make it inconceivable that Daniel, 
the writer of the report as a whole, should in 
this connection relegate the royal subject, who 
had hitherto been spoken of in the first person, 
to the background, and that he should describe 
the Divine judgment executed on the king from 
his own theocratic point of view.t—Verse 26 





* [Daniel prudently alludes to the king’s moral obliquities 
only in general terms. Impiety was doubtless his most 
heinous offence (see verses 27 [50], 87 [40], and compare 
chap. v. 22, 23), and it was indeed his failure to remember 
Jehovah, whom he had once been brought to recogni» 
(chap. iii. 28), that bred and fostered his heaven-insulting 
arrogance, Yet Daniel doubtless hinted also at some special 
sins of Nebuchadnezzar as a wilful despot, Stuart thinke 
‘““he means to designate his capricious and tyrannical be- 
havior on some occasions when he fell into a rage; perhaps 
also to remind him of the heavy hand that pressed on al) 
the captives whom he had led into exile ” and still retained. 
This last seems especially probable from the particulars 
specified immediately.] 

+ [Keil thus aptly refutes the view of Bertholdt, Hitzig, 
and others, who “find here that the author falls out of 
the role of the king into the narrative tone, and thns be- 
trays the fact that some other than the king framed the 
edict. But this conclusion is opposed by the fact that 
Nebuchadnezzar from ver. 81 [84] speaks of his recovery 
again in the first person. Thus it is beyond doubt that 
the change of person has its reason in the matter itself. 
Certainly it could not be that in this Nebuchadnezzar thought 
it unbecoming to speak in his own person of his madness; 
for, if he had had so tender a regard for his own person, 
he would not have published the whole occurrence in a 
manifesto addressed to his subjects. But the reason of his 
speaking of his madness in the third person, as if some 
other one were narrating it, lies simply in this, that ir 
that condition he was not Zech = Ego (Kliefoth). With the 
return of the Zch, J, on his recovery from his madness 
=a begins again to narrate in the first per 
aon, 


CHAP. III. 


}29|. At the end of twelve months he walked 


upon (marg.) the palace of the kingdom of 
Babylon; rather, ‘‘the royal palace at Baby- 
lon.” In relation to the time indieated, *‘ at the 
end of twelve months,” Kranichfeld observes: 
‘* When the important incident of the dream was 
a year old, and on that account its recollection 
naturally exercised the imagination of the king 
with special force, he gave himself up, despite 
the Divine warning, to the proudest exaltation 
of self, which indicated that he was neither con- 
trolled by religious piety in general, nor by rev- 
erence for the God of the Jews in particular,” 
ete. It appears to us that this is seeking too 
much in that designation of time. It is simply 
a historical circumstance that exactly twelve 
months elapsed between the dream and its ful- 
filment, and at the same time an illustration of 
the simple accuracy and concrete truth of the 
narrative.* — ‘‘Upon the royal palace,” i.e., 
upon its flat roof; cf. 2 Sam. xi. 2. The proud 
king, who has employed the respite of twelve 
months in rursing his tyrannical supercilious- 
ness, instead of improving it by repenting and 
working righteousness, wishes, by actual obser- 
vation from this elevated spot, to assure him- 
self of the condition of his royal power, and to 
feast himself with looking on the gigantic metrop- 
olis of the world which he had created. His 
thoughts are similar to those of another, in 
Schiller’s Glocke (the Bell) : 


‘**The splendor of the house 
Stands firm as earth’s foundations 
Against the power of evil,” etc. 


The ‘‘ walking along” (S14 4332; ef. 723772 
7132, v. 34 [87]) likewise indicates his conceited 
arrogance and pride ; cf. the Germ. ‘‘ einherstol- 


etren” (strutting along).—The mention of the 
location, ‘‘at Babylon,” does not at all compel 
the assumption of a Palestinian origin of the 
book, or of any particular part of it, as even 
Hitzig acknowledges. It merely indicates that 
the author was not a constant resident in the 
city of Babylon, and that his narrative was com- 
posed for readers who were chiefly, or without 
exception, strangers in Babylon (however long 
they might have been detained in that city 
against their will). These.features are suited 
to the view that Daniel was the writer of the 
document before us, as thoroughly as they mili- 
tate against the idea that Nebuchadnezzar was 
its immediate author; cf. supra, on chap. iii. 
31.+—Verse 27 [30]. Is not this (the) great 
Babylon that I have built, etc. ‘‘ The great”’ 
(x= 27) was evidently a standing title of Baby- 


lon, with its circumference of 480 stadia (Herod. 








* [Keil will have it that ‘‘)) here means not simply 


to begin to speak, but, properly, to answer, and suggests 
to us a foregoing colloquy of the king with himself in his 
own mind” He pendently refrains, however, from infer- 
ring that Nebuchadnezzar was thinking of the very dream 
in question at the time.] 

+ [Rather, as Keil suggests, ‘‘the addition at Babylon 
does not indicate that the king was then living at a dis- 
tance from Babylon, as Berth., von Leng., Maurer, and 
others imagine, but is altogether suitable to the matter, 
because Nebuchadnezzar certainly had palaces outside of 
Babylon; but it is made with reference to the language 
of the king whicl: follows regarding the greatness of Baby- 
tun ”] 
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i, 191), its colossal walls, its 25 gates on either 
side of the immense square, its 676 districts 
filled with houses of several stories each, its 
hanging gardens on the Euphrates, its gigantic 
temples and palaces, etc. Of. Herod., l. c.; 
Diodor. ii. 5 et seq. ; Aristotle's Polvt., III. 2; 
Philostratus, i 18; Curtius, VI. 1 et seq. ; also 
Starke’s Synopsis on this passage ; Wattenbach, 
Nineve und Babylon (Heidelberg. 1868); and 
Alfred Maury, Wineve et Babylone, in the Revue 
des deux Mondes, 1868, March 15, p. 470 ss. ; 
{also Rawlinson’s Five Ancient Monarchies, I. 
510 et seq.]. For this reason many. other au- 
thors apply the predicate 7 weydA7 to that city ; 
é.g., the Apocalyptist John, Rey. xiv. 8; xvi. 
19 (cf. also Isa. xiii. 19; xiv.4; xlvii. 3, 4); 
and Strabo (1. xvi.), who applies to it the stanza : 
Eppieia leyaAn eotiv 7 weydAn wodAuc, cf. Pausanius, 
Arcad., p. 509, who describes Babylon as a city 
nvriva side TéAGW THY TOTE MEyioTnY HALoc. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s Babylon might certainly be desig- 
nated as ‘‘the great city’ with as much pro- 
priety as formerly Nineveh (cf. Gen. x. 11, 12; 
Jonah i. 2; iii. 2; iv. 11), and far more justly 
than, ¢.g., Hamath (see Amos vi. 2; 727 nam), 
or Diospolis (AvdorvAr¢ 7) weyaAn, Inser. 4717), or 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Nicomedia, and 
other cities of a later period in Asia Minor (ef. 
Rheinwald, Komment. zwm Br. an die Philipper, 
p- 3 et seq.).—That I have built for the house 
(or seat) of the kingdom. The A. V. is literal. 
The expression is equivalent, in modern idiom, 
to ‘* the royal capital and seat of government.” 


The A232 of the whole empire was to have its 
seat, its residence, in that metropolis (Kranichf.). 
Cf. the reference to Bethel as a 723722, in Am. 
vii. 18. ‘‘ That Ihave built;” 7.¢., that I have 
developed and completed. On 873, otherwise 
722, n this signification, cf. 2 Kings xiv. 22; 2 
Chron. xi. 5,6; and see the Chaldean histori- 
ans Berosus, Abydenus, and Megasthenes, in 
Josephus, Ant., X. 11, 1; ¢. Apion, I. 19; and 
in Eusebius, Chron., I. 59, with reference to the 
numerous edifices erected in Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; also Bochart, Phaleg, p. 263 et seq., 
where Nebuchadnezzar’s services in beautifying 
the city and increasing its architectural great- 
ness are compared with those of Augustus ip 
Rome, which justified his well-known remark 
«se marmoream relinquere, quam lateritiam ace 
cepisset” (Suetonius, Aug., c. 29).*—For the 
honor of my majesty; “110 sje cf. the 
similar constructions in Dent. y. 33, 17; Zech. 
xi, 13; and with reference to the preceding ex- 
pression, ‘‘ by the might of my power,”’ cf. pas- 
sages like Isa. xl. 26; Eph. i. 19; Col. i. 11, 
etc.—-Verse 28 [31]. While the word was in 
the king’s mouth. The Divine punishment fol- 
lows closely after the vain and presumptuous 
exclamation (cf. Isa. xxviii. 4) ; exactly as in 
the poem by Schiller quoted above, where it ia 
added : 





* [Abundant confirmation has been found of these en- 
largements and reconstructions of the ediiices of Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the excavations carried on there by 
Botta, Layard, and others. Most of the ancient bricks are 
stamped with the name of that monarch. See Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, I. 412 (Am, ed.).] 
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6‘ Fos no eternal bond can be . 


With the fates that rule our destiny, 
And misfortune’s pace is swift.”— 


There fell a voice from heaven. Observe the 
agreement between the prophetic description in 
the dream, vs. 10 [13] and 11 [14], and the ful- 


filment twelve months later. The words 572 
ae ‘ya, which are employed in the former 
passage, are here echoed by 2Y2 (cf. Isa. ix. 7), 


which still more strongly emphasizes the sud- 
denness with which the judicial sentence is 


promulgated; and 2703 S 1p in that place is 
here repeated by the characteristic DP, which 


recalls the analogies in Deut. iv. 33, 36 ; Matt. 
iii. 17; John xii. 28; Acts ix. 4; x. 13, ete. 
The record, although sufficiently circumstantial, 
is but a summary, and affords no trustworthy 
indications to show whether this gwv7 é& ovpavov 
was produced by the mediation of psychologi- 
cal or of physical causes. The leading fact to 
be observed is merely that the powerfully excited 
king was compelled to recollect the warning 
formerly conveyed in the dream, by what he 
now heard, whether by a purely subjective mode 
of perception, or whether objective agencies 
were at the same time employed.—O king Neb- 
uchadnezzar, to thee. it is spoken; The 
kingdom is departed from thee. The perf. 


NY is employed, because he who was degraded 


to the level of the brute by the most fearful of 
mental maladies, was at once and directly in- 
capacitated for his position and office as ruler as 
a matter of course. In regard to PIAB, ‘they 
say,” see on v.22 [25]; concerning vy. 29 [82] 
see ibid., and on v. 14 [17].—Verse 30 [83] The 
same hour (hence immediately ; cf. on chap. 
iii. 6) was the thing (or word) fulfilled upon 
Nebuchadnezzar. 50, literally, ‘came to 


end ;” for the end of a prophecy is its coming 
to pass, by which it ceases to be prophecy (Hit- 
Zig); cli Ges, chap) xis 7: Hzra i. 1, ete.—Con- 
cerning the lycanthropy of Nebuchadnezzar, see 
Introd., § 8, note 1, and the literature there 
adduced.—Till his hairs were grown like 
eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ 
claws; literally, ‘‘like eagles—like birds” 


(prwas—p7pz3), a comparatio compendiaria, 
with which the Stat. const. after the particle 
of comparison has been omitted, as with 2 in 


v. 13 [16], and as in Isa. ix. 3; Joshua v. 36, 
and also in the classics (¢.g., 17,17, 51; Juve- 
nal, Sat. 4, 71, etc.). 

Verses 31-34 [34-37]. The restoration of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and his ascription of praise to God. 
And (rather ‘‘but’’) at the end of the days, 
i.¢., of the period of seven years, vs. 13, 22, 29 
[16, 25, 32].—I . . lifted up mine eyes 
unto heaven, namely, as seeking help from 
thence, as supplicating the God of heaven (see 
on v. 23 [26] ; cf. Psa. exxiii. 1 et seq. ; xxv. 5, 
etc. *—And mine understanding returned unto 
me; or, taking the 5 as illative, ‘‘ so that mine 

* [This raising of his eyes to heaven was “the first 
sign of the return of human consciousness; from which, 
however, we are not to conclude, with Hitzig, that before 


ee e his madness, he went on all-fours like an ox,”— 
esl, 
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understanding returned.” The prayer of the 
hitherto maniac king was thus shown to be any- 
thing rather than a ‘‘ flagrant inconsequence,” 
as Von Lengerke, Hitzig, and others character 
ize it. On the contrary, it produced the bene 
ficial effect of delivering the penitent king from 
his disease, and of restoring him to the society 
and the mode of life of civilized people. Cf. 
Pusey and Kranichfeld on this passage, in rela- 
tion to the inclination to prayer, or to other 
religious manifestations and observances, which 
has frequently been observed in the case of 
maniacs afflicted with lycanthropy. In the case 
before us, where the period of insanity and pun- 
ishment imposed by God had, at any rate, ex- 
pired, the prayerful looking up to heaven by 
the humbled king could not possibly result in 
less than the elevation of the sufferer from his 
brutal condition to manhood-—from the state of 
one lying helplessly on the ground, and looking 
earthward in his debasement, to the dignity and 
bearing of man, who is formed in the image of 
God, that is to say, to the normal form of man, 
of which Ovid sings (Metam., I. 85 ss.) : 
“ Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram 


Os homini sublime dedit, ceelum@ue videre 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.”— 


And I praised and honored him that liveth 
forever. Cf. vi. 27; xii. 7; and also, in rela- 
tion to the latter half of the verse, chap. iii. 33. 
[‘‘ The first thought he entertained was to thank 
God, to praise him as the ever-living One, and 
to recognize the eternity of His sway. Nebu- 
chadnezzar acknowledges and praises God as the 
‘ever-living One,’ because He had again given 
to him his life, which had been lost in his mad- 
ness.” — Keil. |—Verse 32 [35]. And all the in- 
habitants of the earth are (to be) reputed as 
nothing, that is, ‘‘in comparison to Him.” The 
partic. 72°C must be regarded in this place 
as the part. fut. pass., and is not, therefore, to 
be explained (in analogy with Isa. xl. 17) by, 
‘Care reputed as nothing by Him” (Hivern., 
Kranichf., etc.). [‘‘ The eternity of the suprem 

acy of God includes His omnipotence as opposed 
to the weakness of the inhabitants of earth” 
(Keil). ] 2 instead of n>D may be regarded 
as the error of a copyist, who thought to correct 
& supposed RDS (that is, 8278) by substituting 
MDS. On “3 for &), is an archaism, conforni- 
ing to the pregnant character of the negation, 
similar to 45 for x5, Deut. iii. 11” (Kranichf. ). 
[The final m seems to be a mere Chaldaic inter- 
change for » in the ordinary N23, as not.) The 
rabbinical assertion, found in Rashi and Saadia, 
that m2 signifies ‘‘an atom of solar dust,” is at 
all events to be rejected. —And he doeth accord- 
ing to his will in the army of heaven, etc. 
Cf. Isa. xxiv. 21, a passage that evidently lies 
at the foundation of the one before us, in which 
‘‘the host on high” presents the same idea as is 
contained in ‘‘the army of heaven” in this 
place. Both refer to the innumerable compa- 
nies of angels who inhabit heaven (Gen. xxxi1 

2 et seq.; Heb. xii. 22 et seq.; cf. Dan. vii. 
10).—And none can. . . say unto him. 
what doest thou? Cf. Isa. xliii. 13; and in 
relation to the phrase, ‘‘ to stay one’s hand — 
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to oppose him,” see the Targ. on Eccles. viii. 
4; Tr. Sanhedr., c. 2; also the Arabic of Hariri, 
p. ” $44.* Verse 33 (36). And the glory of my 


kingdom, mine honor, and my brightness re- | 


turned unto me. The 4 before 1/27 serves to 
introduce that word as a new subject, after the 
former, “971273 (cf. Isa. xxxii. 1; xxxviii. 16; 


Psa, lxxxix. 19). “pn, “station, majesty, dig- 
uity,” such as is manifested in the look, bear- 
ing, and manners of a princely personage. 717) 
“splendor,” A. V. ‘‘ honor” (cf. v. 27 [80]; 
chap. v. 18), is here contrasted with his former 
appearance and condition, which denied his 
royal state, and even his nature as a man, v. 30 
[83]. 71 is properly ‘‘ brightness,” and here 
refers to the beauty or beaming freshness of the 
human countenance (cf. chap. v. 6, 93; vii. 28), 
while 47> refers more particularly to the splen- 
dor of his robes (cf. Psa. cx. 3 ; xxix. 2; xcvi. 9; 

2 Chron. xx. 21).--And my couns-llors and my 
lords sought unto me,—they, who had formerly 
avoided and deserted me! That N”4 signifies 
a search for one who is believed to have disap- 
peared without leaving a trace by which to dis- 
cover him, is an assumption made by Hitzig and 
- also by a number of earlier expositors, such as 
Geier, Michaelis, Bertholdt, etc., which, how- 
ever, is without any support whatever. The 
expression rather designates ‘‘ a search conduc- 
ing to the honor of the king, which was insti- 
tuted by his former counsellors and magnates 
in their capacity as the council of the regency 
during the interim, for the purpose of officially 
requesting the king on his restoration to health, 
to resume the control of the government.” The 
terms 477257 (see on iii. 24) and yan do 
not, however, designate different subjects, but 
the same ones with reference to their several 
powers and dignities ; cf. 27741 “1D, 2 Sam. iii. 
28 ; wéyac Kai init: Job. ix. 22. me aoe I was 
(again) established in my kingdom. m2Poq 
instead of nZPHO, because of the following ac- 
cent. distinct.—And excellent majesty was 
added unto me; ‘ I received still greater pow- 
er” than I had formerly enjoyed; cf. Job xiii. 
10. There are no historical authorities to show 
in what the additional power consisted which 
came to Nebuchadnezzar toward the end of his 
life ; but the truth of this statement cannot on 
that account be questioned.—Verse 34 [37]. 

Now (or therefore) I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise, 
and extol, and honor, etc. By this doxology 
the close of the royal proclamaticn returns to 
the thought of the introduction, chap. iii. 32 et 
seqg.—All whose (rather, ‘' for all His”) works 
are truth, and his ways judgment. viDp, lit- 
erally ‘‘firmness, immutability,” and hence, 
‘¢ faithfulness, truth” (= Heb. 728). 77, lit- 
erally ‘‘ judgment,” procedure strictly con- 
formed to justice (= Heb. DBWa) ; ef. Jer. ix. 
23; xxii. - 18. —And those that walk in pride, 


a tap. NIT?) in the Pael, to strike on the hand, to 


hinder, is derived from the custom of striking children on 
the hand in chastisement (Keil), or in order to check them 
from a proceeding. ] 

















he is able to abase. Of. Isa. x. 33; xiii. 11; 
xxv. 11; 1 Sam. ii. 7; Psa. xviii. 28 : Luke i. 
51 et seq. —In relation to the enlargement of 
this doxology of Nebuchadnezzar which is found 
in the Sept. in this place, see the Eth.-fund 
principles, etc., No. 3 [below]. 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLO- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL 
SUGGESTIONS. 


According to the remarks on chap. iii. 31 [iv. 
1], the authorship of this section is divided be- 
tween Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel, with the dis- 
tinction that the former is conceived as the 
moral originator and ordainer of the edict, while 
the latter is its writer. But, at.the same time, 
both the heathen king and the theocratic pro- 
phet are so exclusively the active (or suffering) 
characters of the narrative, that every observa- 
tion of dogmatic or apologetical importance 
must be derived from the conduct of one or the 
other of these two persons. We therefore direct 
our attention 

1. To Nebuchadnezzar, — with reference ta 
whose seizure by lycanthropic mania, as being 
credible on general grounds, and also as being 
attested by extra-biblical authorities, the neces- 
sary explanation has been given in the Introd. 
(§ 8, note 1). We now direct attention to the 
act of profound self-abasement which the king 
performed by publishing, of his own impulse, a 
report respecting his protracted disease of sev- 
eral years’ duration, and also respecting its causes 
and his final cure. This involves no improba- 
bility on psychological, political, or religious 
grounds. (1.) From a psychological point of 
view, the report became necessary, because: a 
spirit of repentance and of sincere self-abase- 
ment had really come over the proud monarch, 
and because he had been led to recognize with 
all emphasis that the humiliation, as wearisome 
as it was deeply painful to his consciousness, 
was a righteous punishment inflicted on him by 
the only true God, even though a genuine, dura- 
ble, and fruit-bearing conversion might not have 
been accomplished in his case. On the nature 
of this sincere and profoundly realized humilia 
tion of the king, which, however, was inadequate 
to secure his admission to a gracious state, or to 
formal membership in the congregation of God’s 
people under the Old Covenant, cf. Calvin on 
chap. iv. 34: ‘* Hie est modus omnis humilia- 
tionis ; sed careret profectu illa humiliatio, nist 
Dominus postea regeret nos spiritu mansuetudinis. 
Ht ita Nebucadnezar hie non complectitur gratiam 
Dei, que tamen digna erat non vulgari elogio et 
predicatione ; sed non descripsit etium in hoc 
edicto quiequid posset require ab homine pio et qui 
edoctus fuerit diu in schola Dei, sed tamen osten- 
dit se multum profecisse sub Dei ferulis, quum 
tribuit ili summam potentiam (c. ii. 32, 33; ¢. 
iv. 31 ss.), deinde conjungit justitie laudem et 
rectitudinis (c. iv. 34) et sese interca fitetur reum 
et testatur justam fuisse penam, que div nitus 
irrogata fuit.”—(2.) In a political aspect, also, 
the edict became necessary, since, as appears 
from v. 33, circumstances required that at the 
end of the ‘king’s illness a proclamation should 
be issued, certifying that the monarch in person 
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was about to resume the government, and to 
supersede the regency of the interim, composed 
of his ‘‘ counsellors and lords,” who had hitherto 
administered the affairs of the state. The king 
bad no need to dread the effect of such an ex- 
planation on his people, even though it involved 
much that was humiliating to hin ; but it is by 
no means recorded that he caused it to be pro- 
mulgated in the public places and on the streets 
by the lips of a herald (as was the case with 
the edict in chap. iii. 4 et seq.), nor even that it 
was at any time brought into public notice in 
writing. (3.) Finally, the document involves 
no considerable difficulty in a religious point of 
view, inasmuch as the partly heathen and partly 
Israelitish faith of the Babylonian king, in other 
words, that syncretism which amalgamated all 
religions, and which so frequently appears in the 
history of the rulers of the period of the captiv- 
ity, is clearly manifested, as has already been 
shown on chap. iii. 31 [iv. 1]. Accordingly, 
even Hitzig finds it to be entirely credible that 
Nebuchadnezzar as a newly or only partially 
converted person should ‘‘ acknowledge a god 
as his god (vy. 5), and even other holy gods (vs. 
6, 15), in addition to the Highest God.” The 
statement by the same critic that it is strange 
that ‘after this stern experience Nebuchad- 
nezzar should not have liberated the Jews, the 
captive servants of the Highest God, as the 
history shows he did not,” is without any foun- 
dation; for, according to chap. iv. 1 compared 
with vs. 27 and 31, the event did not transpire 
until near the close of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, 
and we cannot tell what he would have done 
had he lived any considerable time after his re- 
covery (which was certainly not the case, accord- 
ing to Berosus, in Josephus, c. Apion, I, 20), 
nor yet what political relations, combinations, 
or considerations may have prevented the im- 
mediate execution of a plan to restore the Jews 
to their country, which may already have been 
prepared. 

2. So far as the conduct of Daniel is concerned, 
the characteristic feature of the two-fold posi- 
tion which he occupied at the Chaldean court 
as a prophet of Jehovah and chief of the Ma- 
gians, is prominently exhibited in a manner that 
affords a highly favorable testimony for the 
credibility of the narrative as a whole. The 
Jewish wise man, who is dignified by an honorary 
office rather than burdened with definite official 
functions, ¢. g., with sacerdotal duties, is per- 
mitted to be absent at first, on the occasion 
when the interpreters of dreams or Magians 
were summoned before the king, because he was 
allowed a greater freedom of action in general 
(see on v. 6). It was not, probably, without 
producing a feeling of profound injury that 
when he finally appeared the king addressed the 
servant of the living God (vs. 5, 6) in a thor- 
oughly heathen manner as ‘ Belteshazzar,” 
after the name of /ws god (7. e., the idol Bel), 
according to Calvin’s just remark, ‘‘Von dubinun 
est, quin hoe nomen graviter vulneraverit ini- 
mum prophet.’ He did not, however, re- 
nounce his allegiance and devotion to the royal 
personage who was his benefactor, and who, in 
case he would receive and be guided by the 
prophet’s counsel. might so easily become the 
benefactor and liberator of the entire people of 
God. When the king had related to him the 
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dream, so prophetic of misfortune, he gave way 
to trouble and sympathetic sorrow ‘* about an 
hour” (v. 16), and the words by which he at _ 
length introduced the interpretation, invoked a 
blessing on the king coupled with the wish that 
the fate which threatened the monarch might 
rather overtake his foes. \ 
‘* Daniel exponit (v. 16), cur ita fuertt attonitus, 
nempe quia cuperet averti tam horribilem penam 
a regis persona. Htsi enim merito eum potuit 
detestari, tamen reveritus est potestatem divinitus 
e traditam. Discamus igitur ecemplo prophete, 
bene precart pro inimicis nestris, qui cupiunt nes 
perdere, mazime vero precari pro tyrannis, 8 
Deo placeat subjict nos eorum libidint ,—ahoguin 
non tantum tllis, sed etiam Deo ipsi sumus re- 
belles. Octerum altera ex parte ostendit Daniel, 
se non frangi ullo misericordie affectu, neque 
etiam molliri, quominus pergat in sua vocatione.” 
—The manner in which Daniel succeeded in 
uniting the strictest theocratic fidelity towards 
God with this devotion to his sovereign, is seen 
partly in the unconcealed directness and the 
categorical plainness with which he announced 
the most degrading and humiliating punishment 
to the king, in y. 22 [25], and partly in the 
warning or epilogue, v. 24 [27], with which he 
concluded his interpretation. In this epilogue 
the fundamental dogmatic and ethical ideas of 
the entire section concentrate and crowd to- 
gether in pregnant significance. The exposition 
of this passage has shown that the course which 
Daniel here recommends, with a noble frankness 
and an impressive fervor, is none other than that 
which should be followed by every pious ruler 
who is faithful in his office, and in brief, that it 
comprehends the sum of princely virtues. Hence, 
those expositors who find that this passage rec- 
ommends and prescribes work-righteous con- 
duct, and especially the giving of alms, as in it- 
self meritorious, do violence to the words. 
Such expositors are the Rabbins, who generally 
ascribe an almost magical virtue to alms-giving, 
and who press every possible passage of Scrip- 
ture to support their view, especially those con- 
taining the term D713, which is by them 
rendered ‘‘ well-doing, alms-giving” (cf. Bux- 
torf, Lex. p. 1,891 et sq.) ; further, the Roman 
Catholic exegetes, who are accustomed, since 
Bellarmine’s detailed exposition of this passage 
(l. IL. penitentia, c. 6; cf. liv. c. 6), to employ 
it as one of the principal proof-texts for their 
anti-evangelical theory of justification and sancti- 
fication (in connection with which they declare, 
of course, that the rendering of the Vulgate: 
“ peccata tua eleemosynis redime,” isthe only cor- 
rect translation) ; finally, nearly all the rational- 
istic expositors, from Griesinger and Bertholdt 
down to Gesenius, de Wette, and Hitzig, who, 
while defending the translation by Jerome above 
referred to, and while referring to apocryphal 
passages like Ecclus. iii. 28; xxix. 12; Tob. iv. 
7 et seq. ; xii. 9 et seq.; xiv. 10 et seq., en- 
deavor to find here a work-righteous ‘‘ morality 
of the later Judaism,” and therefore a certain 
indication of the composition of the hook subse- 
quent to the exile. Grotius already pointed 
out that even on the adoption of the faulty Vul- 


gate exegesis, which makes -p 7x equivalent ta 
eleemosyne, the passage does not necessarily 
yield a sense favorable to Pelagianism : ‘‘ Megue 


Cf. Calvin again: - 
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offendere quemquam potest, quod operibus peni- 
tentia, in quibus excellunt eleemosyne, tribuatur 
ad, quod penitentia proprie convenit ; est enim 
talis metonymia aut synecdoche frequens.” Still 
better Melancthon, in the Apolog. Conf. Aug. 
art. iii. p. 112 R: “ Non volebat Daniel regem 
tantwm eleemosynam largiri, sed totam peniten- 
tiam complectitur, quum ait: ‘ Redime peccata 
tua eleemosynis,’ t. €.: redime peccata tua muta- 
tione cordis et operum. Hic autem et fides re- 
quinttur..... Ac verba Danielis in sua lin- 
gua clarius de tuta penitentia loguuntur et clarius 
promissionem efferunt.: ‘ Peccata tua per justi- 
tiam redime, et iniquitates tuas benefictis ergu 
pauperes.’ Hee verba precipiunt de tota peni- 
tentia ; gubent enim, ut justus fiat, deinde ut 
bene operetur, ut, quod regis officium erat, miseros 
adversus injuriam defendat. Justitia autem est 
fides in corde,” etc. He expresses himself sim- 
liarly in his comment on the passage (Opp. ed. 


Bretschneider, vol. xiii. p. 843 ss.), where he 
pays no attention to the false rendering of 7>5x 
in the Vulgate ; as does also Calvin in his com- 


mentary and the Inst. rel. Chr., III. 4, 31, 36, 
and among the later Protestant expositors especi- 
ally Carpzov, De eleemosynis Judeorum (in his 
Apparat. historicus in the Critica Sacra, p. 726 
ss.). In all the conduct of Daniel, therefore, as 
described in this section, nothing can be dis- 
covered which is at variance with the proper de- 
portment of a witness to the faith and a highly 
enlightened seer of the Old Covenant in the 
presence of a heathen ruler of the world. To 
this deportinent in practical life corresponds also 
the tone observed by him in the composition, 
under the king’s direction, of the document be- 
fore us, whose agreement with the theocratic 
modes of thought and conception has already 
been pointed out. 

3. In an apologetic respect the disharmony 
must be noticed, which exists between what 
might have been expected from the art of a 
pseudological tendency-writer of Asmonzan 
times, and the conditions of place and time as 
indicated in our narrative. A careful and un- 
biased examination of the document with refer- 
ence to the conditions of the Maccabzan period, 
reveals at once how empty and arbitrary is 
everything that has been said by Bertholdt, 
Bleek, Von Lengerke, Hitzig, and others, respect 
ing the parenetic aim, calculated for the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, with which they allege 
it was written. ‘‘ The sinner Nebuchadnezzar, 
who was punished for his pride and folly, was a 
type of the presumptuous ‘Exiuavy¢, who in like 
manner sought improper associates, denied the 
kingly character, and had but recently issued a 
circular letter, although of an entirely different 
character.” This brief extract from Hitzig (p. 
58) contains a whole brood of tendency-critical 
assumptions and captious perversions of the 
actual historical facts, based on the erection of 
false parallels. It is impossible to understand 
why precisely Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldean 
king whose presumption was punished with 
lycanthropy, should be selected as a type of the 
proud Seleu idian ’Ex:wavic (cf. 1 Mace. i. 21, 
24), when, ¢ g., Sennacherib (2 Kings xviii. 19), 
Saul (1 Sam, xvi. 14; xviii. 10 et seq.), or 
Pharaoh (Ex. 14), would have furnished a far 


more suitable parallel to the tyrant of the Mac- , 


cabzean period, who was to be punished for pre- 
sumptuous fury against God, and since, more: 
over, there is no lack, upon the whole, of 
historical examples to illustrate the proverb, ‘* A 
haughty spirit goeth before a fall” (Prov. xvi. 
18). The fact recorded by Polybius xxvi. 10 
(to which passage Hitzig explicitly refers), that 
Antiochus Epiphanes was a lover of improper, 
¢.é., immoral, coarse, and riotous gatherings, 
certainly finds but a clumsy illustration and an 
exceedingly vague foreshadowing in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s association with the beasts of the field. 
The analogy is merely superficial, and that toa 
degree in which it dissolves into incongruity and 
even absurdity, whenever it is submitted to a 
careful examination (cf. Kranichf. p. 174 et 
seq.). With reference to the third parallel, that 
both tyrants issued circular letters, Hitzig him- 
self concedes that the circular mentioned in } 
Mace. i. 41 et seq. was ‘really of a nature 
entirely different from that of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s edict. The mere fact, therefore, that 
Nebuchadnezzar addressed a circular to his sub- 
jects, convinces him that it was typical of the 
other fact, that Epiphanes also issued such a 
document—as if any king whatever could reign 
but a single year, without publishing some mani- 
festo, or edict, or circular, etc.! Hitzig’s treat- 
ment of chap. iy. 28 [81], (the sentence of 
Divine punishment denounced on Nebu shad 
nezzar, ‘‘ The kingdom is departed from thee”), 
by which he endeavors to demonstrate the 
special time in the Maccabezean epoch during 
which this section originated, results in similar 
absurdities. He holds that the threat of an im- 
mediate overthrow, or rather of a ruin already 
in progress, clearly indicates that the document 
was ‘‘ composed at a time when the Asmonzangs 
had already taken up arms and had gained the 
upper hand,” hence in the period designated in 
1 Mace. ii. 42-48; as if any real analogy ex- 
isted between the punishment of a presumptuous 
spirit by means of a severe mental disease, and 
the politicul and religious revolt of an oppressed 
nation against their persecutors! and further, 
as if the syncretistic Chaldean king, who ad- 
mitted all religions, could by any means be 
placed in comparison with Antiochus, the fa- 
natically intolerant worshipper of Zeus! How 


can Nebuchadnezzar, who was exhorted to mercy 
toward the ‘‘ poor” (72, v. 24 [27], be brought 
into parallelism with the Syrian king, who was 


engaged in an cpen conflict with the represen- 
tatives of the Theocracy (¢.¢., with the armed 
bands of Israelitish heroes inflamed with rage, 
who, moreover, could at that time hardly be 
termed the poor) ?—the world-monarch of the 
captivity, who was punished indeed, but whose 
punishment led him to repent and be converted, 
with the incorrigibly hardened and diabolized 
antichrist upon the throne of the Seleucid, whe 
for that very reason was regarded as hopelessly 
lost, and as the certain prey of eternal damna- 
tion. from a theocratic point of view? And in 
relation to the conduct of Daniel—where, in the 
theocratic state, and especially among the 
apocalyptists of the Maccabzean period who were 
enthusiasts for God, could a parallel to the 
prophet of this chapter be found? What ser 
vant of Jehovah in that age can be mentioned, 
who. like our prophet, and in analogy with the 
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course of the Syrian captain Naaman (2 Kings 
y. 18), would quietly sojourn at the court and 
in the immediate presence of a heathen ruler , 
who would have counselled the king in friend- 
ship, warned him in loving earnestness, supported 
and comforted him, as Daniel actually did in his 
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intercourse with the Chaldean monarch, accord- | 


ing to the statements of our section? Certain 
passages of the Talmud, (Hilchot Mozeach, xii. 
15; Baba Bathra, f. 4, p. 1) may serve to indi- 
eate the kind of description which the Maccabzan 
age would probably have given of the ancient 
Daniel. It is there asserted that God afterwards 
punished that prophet, because he had wasted 
good adyice and instruction on the heathen 
Nebuchadnezzar, such as are found in chap. iv. 
24!) 
the Sept. to chap. iv 34, for an illustration of 
the manner in which that age would have de- 
scribed a Nebuchadnezzar who should actually 
repent and turn to God. In that passage the re- 
stored king is represented as renouncing forever 
the heathen gods as being utterly powerless, as 
promising to dedicate himself and his people to 
the constant service of Jehovah, and as honor- 
ing and exulting the Jewish people with exces- 
sive praise!—Upon the whole cf. Kranichfeld, 
p. 170 et seq. and p. 203. See also Ibid, p. 
175: ‘‘ The situation, however, becomes no more 
conceivable, if, for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the invention of this section as a sketch 
copied from the circumstances of the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, its composition be placed 
prior to the armed revolt mentioned in 1 Macc. 
ii. 42 et seq. and consequently in a time when 
Antiochus raged in unresisted power against the 
helpless Jews. In this case it must be allowed 
indeed, that the writer possessed considerable 
prophetic gifts, so that even Hitzig ascribes 
prophecy to him in relation to the final fate of 
Epiphanes, without characterizing it as prophecy 
ex eventu. The definite and unconditional pre- 
diction concerning the loss of the kingdom by 
means of force, v. 28 et seq., would thus be 
fully realized ; and likewise that foretelling of a 
peculiar disease by which he should be brought 
to a humble recognition of the God of the Jews, 
even though it were not a disease of the mind 
(cf. 2 Mace. ix. 5 et seq.). The total desertion 
to which he was actually exposed during the 
progress of his disease (cf. 2 Macc. ix. 9) é7i 
Eévyc év Toi¢ bpecw (ibid. v. 28) would have re- 
flected honor on the prophetic threat of the al- 
leged forger (cf. Dan. iv. 22, 29 et seq.). But 
besides mistaking the nature of the disease, he 
has unfortunately erred with reference to the 
recovery, and on that very account he is com- 
pelled, according to Hitzig, to renounce the 
honor of composing a prophecy after the event 
had transpired, and that without compensation 
for the otherwise really wonderful prediction of 
the three circumstances mentioned above, whose 
combined fulfillment of itself assuredly deserves 
the distinguishing attribute of pseudo-prophecy. 
But there still remains the oracle of chap. iv. 
23 [26], an expression on the part of a Jew re- 
garded as a model of the patriot who is jealous 
because the law of his God is trodden under 
foot, and which is ambiguous when compaved 
with the circumstances of the period of persecu- 
tion under Antiochus Epiphanes, and therefore 
taconceivarle ina historical point of view, since 


In addition, cf. the doxology appended by | 














over, it must seem strange at the least, that the 
writer should content himself at the time of 
Epiphanes with assigning such very ordinary 
limits to the sinfulness and presumptuous pride 
of Nebuchadnezzar, while the violence done te 
the sanctuary of Israel is not mentioned with @ 


_ single word, for instance, in v. 24 [27] ; and yet 
it was this very act which ranked chief in im- 


portance in the eyes of Antiochus himself (cf. i. 
Mace. 21-24, 36 et seq., 44 et seq.; v. 1 et seq.), 
and which was regarded as the most heinous crime 
of that tyrant, and as the principal ground for 


| the lamentations of pious Jews in the Maccabean 


period, as wellas of the Divine vengeance visited 


on him; cf. 1 Mace. ii. 8-13 ; iii. 55, 51, 58 et 


seq.; iv. 86 et seq.; vi. 12 etseq. Such a silence 
in this connection with regard to so scandalous. 
a deed is the more remarkable, since the histori- 
cal books expressly record the robbery of the 
sanctuary perpetrated by Nebuchadnezzar, which 
action was known to our author, according to 
chap. i. 2; cf. v. 3, as well as to his compatriots, 
He was not obliged therefore, as a cautious 
forger, to fear that he should betray his pseudo- 
nymity by the mention of the sacred edifice. 
How greatly the Sept. animated by the spirit 
and views of the Maccabzan time, must have 
desired to find in the words of Daniel v. 19, a 
condemnatory mention of the violence done to 
the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and how ap- 
propriate it would seem to them, may appear 
from their addition to v. 19, which is certainly 
significant for the Asmonzan period, and for 
that reason has unjustly been eliminated by 
Tischendorf without ceremony: tYovy cod 7 
kapdia brepygavia Kal ioxbi brép Ta mpd¢ TOY aytov 
Kai Tove ayyéAove aiTov, Ta épya cov Ooty Kat dre 
éEnphpwoag Tov olkov tov Beov Tov 
Cavroc éni taic auaptiate Tov Aaod Tov Hytacuévov,’” 
—The exact acquaintance of the writer with the 
architectural condition of Babylon (cf. the ex- 
egesis) which is apparent in vs. 26 [29], and 27 
[80], and is as unlooked for as it is evident, de- 
serves to be mentioned as a circumstance of 
especial force as bearing against the hypothesis 
of a fiction in the interests of a tendency of the 
Maccabzean period. A Maccabzean author would 
scarcely have represented that his typical pseudo- 
Antiochus was overtaken by a fearful visitation 
of Divine justice in the form of an unusual 
disease, while walking on the roof of his own 
palace and within the limits of his capital. The 
temptation to let him encounter this fate in the 
place where Epiphanes succumbed to his, ‘‘ in 
a strange land and in the desert,” would have 
been almost irresistible (cf. 2 Macc. ix. 3, 28). 

4. Homiletical suggestions.—The features of 
practical importance in this section are con- 
centrated in v. 24 [27], the same passage in 
which Daniel’s words of exhortation and warn- 
ing to the king furnish the leading elements of 
dogmatic significance. Not merely is the counsel 
of Daniel, recommending the practice of the 
virtues belonging to a ruler who pleases God, 


| such as the doing of works of righteousness and 


mercy (cf. supra. No. 2), worthy of notice ana 
of thorough homiletical treatment ; but equally 
so the impulse which constrains and encourages 
him to venture this exhortation—his faith in 
the willingness of God to avert the threatened 
punishment from the king, m case he should 
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repent and be converted while it was yet time ; 
his truly prophetic and theocratic conviction 
that God might possibly repent of His purpose, 
on the fulfilment of the proper conditions by the 
threatened person. In this connection see the 
prophetic parallels adduced above, and compare 
the remarks of Jerome on this subject: ‘‘ Si 
predixit sententiam Dei, gue non potest immutari, 
guomodo kortatur ad deemosynas et misericordias 
pauperum, ut Dei sententia commutetur? Quod 
facile solvitur Hzechie regis exemplo, quem Isajas 
dixerat esse moriturum, et Ninivitarum, quibus dic- 
tum est. Adhue quadraginta dies, et Ninive sub- 
vertetur, Httamen ad preces Hzechia et Ninive Dei 
sententia commutata est ; non vanitatejudicii, sed 
wlorum conversione gui meruere indulgentiam. 
Alioguin & in Jeremia loguitur Deus se mala 
minari super gentem ; et si bona fecerit, minas 
clementia commutare. Rursum bona agenti se 
assertt polliceri, et si mala fecerit, dicit se mutare 
suam sententiam ; non in homines sed in opera, 
que mutata sunt. Neque enim Deus hominibus, 
sed vitiis trascitur ; que quum in homine non 
fuerint, nequaquam punit quod mutatum est.” 
Cf. also Melancthon, Calvin, Geier and Starke, 
on this passage, and further, the expositions of 
Biblical theologians on the Old-Testament teach- 
img concerning the repentance of God, @g., 
Steudel, Z'heologie des A. Ts., p. 181 et seq. ; 
Wavernick, Vorless., p. 65 et seq.; F. Majer, 
Was hast du wider das Alte Testament? (Stutt- 
gart, 1864), p. 118 et seq., and Kling, in Herzog’s 
Real-Hneykl., art. Reue, vol. xii. p. 764.—The 
theme derived from v. 24 [27] might therefore 
be formulated: ‘‘ Repent of thy sin, and God 
will repent of the punishment threatened against 
thee; ” or, ‘‘ The aim of Divine punishment is 
the conversion of men; if this be attained, how 
gladly will He cause the punishment to cease” 
(Starke); or, ‘‘Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful’ (Luke vi. 36).* 


* [‘ This noble example of manly and Christian fidelity to 
his sovereign is worthy of all admiration, and of course imi- 
tation, Prompted by such manifest love and in manner so 
respectful to the king, and yet with so much personal dig- 
ity, it must have fallen upon the king’s mind with great 
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Additional points of departure for homiletical 
discussion and observation are afforded in chap. 
iii, 31-33 [iv. 1-8], and chap. iv. 31-34 [384-37], 
the introductory and closing doxologies of the 
report. These are particularly adapted to serve 
as points of connection for sermons upon the 
entire narrative, having the theme, ‘* All the 
works of God are truth, and His ways judgment” 
(iv. 84 [87] ); or, ‘‘ Humble yourselves in the 
sight of God, and He shall lift you up” (Jas. 
iv. 10); or, ‘‘God puts down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalts them of low degree” 
(Luke i. 52), etc. Cf. especially what Theodoret 
Observes, on chap. iv. 31: Tooabryy wgédeiav 6 
Napovyodovdcop ék Tav cuugopov édélato, bre 
TpogyriKac wept Tov Veow Kal @pover Kal PVéyyerar, 
Kal we &k ovuguviag Tivde ATO THC KTicewo TdaNVY ~HV 
tuvediav boacve, Another homiletical text is con- 
tained in chap. iv. 3 [6] et seq., on which Cramer 
(in Starke) observes correctly, ‘‘If human wis- 
dom cannot interpret and explain a dream, it is 
much less able to discover the secrets of God. 
Human reason should therefore not be permitted 
to be master in Divine things; for none can 
know what is in God, except the Spirit of God.” 
A still further passage of homiletical bearing is 
chap. iv. 26-30 [29-33], a powerful and awfully 
impressive illustration of the proverb, ‘‘ Pride 
goeth before destruction” (Prov. xvi. 18). Cf. 
Starke: ‘*‘ When a man permits the time for re- 
pentance to pass withouta change of disposition, 
the Divine punishment overtakes him in the 
midst of his sins. He then learns that the 
threatenings of God were not idle words” (Num. 
xvi. 12, 31 et seq). 








force.—The sin specially indicated here, unrighteous oppres- 
sion of the poor, looks very probably toward the terrible 
exactions of labor imposed upon his defenceless subjects 
(some of them captives of war) in those immense public 
works which were, in the eyes of men, the glory of his reign, 
The eye of man, dazzled with so much architectural splendor, 
commonly fails to look down through to the crushed bodies 
and broken hearts, and to the hopeless, never-lifted pressure 
of woe which such a mass of coerced labor aiways signifies, 
Human eyes rarely see it, still more rarely make any account 
of it, but the Great Father sees it and can never fail to take 
it into most solemn account.”—Covwles.] 


5. Belshazzar’s feast, and Daniéds foreshadowing of the downfall of the Chaldean Empire, based 
upon the mysterious handwriting on the wall. 


CuHaPp. V. 1-80. 


1 Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank 
2 wine’ before the thousand. Belshazzar, while he tasted [in the taste of] the 
wine, commanded to bring the golden and silver vessels which his father * 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the temple which was in Jerusalem; that 
[and] the king and his princes [lords], his wives and his concubines, might drink 


3 therein. 


Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the temple 


of the house of God which was at [in] Jerusalem; and the king and his princes 


4 [lords], his wives and his concubines, drank in them. 


They drank wine’ and 


praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, ef wood, and of stone. 
5 In the same hour came forth fingers ot a man’s hand, and wrote over against 
the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s palace; and the king 


- 6 saw the part of the hand that wrote. 


Then the king’s tountenance was changed,” 


and his thoughts troubled [would trouble] him, so that [and] the joints of his 
loins [loin] were loosed, and his knees smote one against another [this to that} 
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The king cried aloud [with might] ‘to bring in the astrologers, the Chaldeans 

and the soothsayers. And the king spake, and said to the wise men of Babylon 
Whosoever [That any man that] shall read this writing, and shew me t4e Inter 
pretation thereof, shall be clothed with scarlet [put on the purple], and have a 
[the] chain of gold about fupon] his neck, and shall be the third ruler [rule 
third] in the kingdom. Then came in all the king’s wise men: but [and] they 
could not read [call] the writing, nor [and] make known fo the king [make the 
king know] the interpretation thereof. Then was [the] king Belshazzar greatly 
troubled, and his countenance was changed in him,* and his lords were aston- 
ished. : 
Now the queen, by reason of the words of the king and his lords, came into 
the banquet-house [house of the drinking]; and the queen spake and said, O 
king, live for ever; let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy countenance 
be changed.’ Z'here is a man in thy kingdom, in whom is the spirit of the holy 
gods: and, in the days of thy father, light, and understanding, and wisdom, 
like the wisdom of the gods, was found in him; whom [and] the kin Nebu- 
chadnezzar thy father, the king, J say, thy father, made [appointed him | mastez 
of the magicians, astrologers, Chaldzaus, and soothsayers ; forasmuch as an 
excellent spirit, and knowledge, and understanding, interpreting of dreams, and 
shewing of hard sentences [riddles], and dissolving of doubts [knots], were 
[was] found in the same [in him] Daniel, whom the king named [put his 
Pape Balceubirear now let Daniel be called, and he will shew [or, and shew] 
the interpretation. 

Then was Daniel brought in before the king. And the king spake and said 
unto Daniel, Ar¢ thou that Daniel, which art of the children of the captivity of 
Judah,° whom the king my father brought out of Jewry [Judah] ?° I have 
even heard of [upon] thee, that the spirit of the gods ts in thee, and that light, 
and understanding, and excellent wisdom, is [was] found in thee. And now 
the wise men, the astrologers, have been brought in before me, that they should 
read [call] this writing, and make known unto me [make me know] the inter- 
pretation thereof: but [and] they could not shew ¢he interpretatior. of the thing. 
And I" have heard of [upon] thee that thou canst make [interpret] interpreta- 
tions and dissolve doubts [knots]: now, if thou canst read [call] the writ- 
ing and make known to me [make me know] the interpretation thereof, thou 
shalt be clothed with scarlet [put on the purple|, and have a [the] chain of gold 
about [upon] thy neck, and shalt be the third ruler [rule the third] in the 
kingdom. 

_Then Daniel answered and said before the king, Let thy gifts be to thyself 
[thee], and give thy rewards [largesses| to another; yet I will -read [call] the 
writing unto the king, and make known to him [make him know] the interpre 
tation. O thou king, [Thou O king—] the most high God gave [to] Nebuchad- 
nezzar thy father a [the] kingdom, and majesty [greatness], and glory, and 
honour. And, for [from] the majesty [greatness] that he gave him, all people, 
nations [the nations, peoples], and languages, trembled and feared [were trem- 
bling ard fearing from] before him: whom he would he slew, and whom he 
would he kept alive, and whom he would he set up, and whom he would he 
put down.® But [And] when his heart was lifted up, and his mind [spirit] 
hardened in pride [to act proudly], he was deposed from his kingly throne [the 
throne of his kingdom], and they took [caused to pass away] his glory [the 
dignity] from him, And he was driven from the sons of men [mankind]; and 
his heart was made like [with] the beasts [living creatures], and his dwelling 
was with the wild-asses: they fed him with [would make him eat] grass [herb- 
age] like oxen, and his body was [would be] wet with [from] the dew of heaven 
[the heavens] ; till [that] he knew that the most high God ruled in the kinga~m 
of men [mankind], and that he appointeth [will set up] over it whomsoever we 
[may] will. And thou® his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thy heart 
though [because] thou knewest all this; but [and] hast lifted up thyself 
against the Lord” of heaven [the heavens]: and they have brought the vessels 
of his house before thee. and thon and thy lords, thy wives and thy concubines, | 
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have drunk |ave drinking] wine’ in them: and thou hast praised the gods of 
silver and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nol 
know ; and the God in whose hand thy breath és, and whose are all thy ways, 
hast thou not glorified. Then was the part of the hand sent from [before] 








24 


him; and this writing was written [signed]. 


25 And this tis the writing that was written [signed], MENE, MENE, TEKEL, 
26 upHARSIN. This is the interpretation of the thing [or, word]: MENE 
27 [NUMBERED]; God" hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. TEKEL 
28 [wEIGHED]; Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting. PERES 


DIvipED]; thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes [Media] and Per- 


sians | Persia]. 
29 


Then commanded [said] Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel with scarlet [the 


purple], and put a [the] chain of gold about [upon] his neck, and made a_pro- 
clamation concerning [upon] him, that he should be the third ruler in the king- 


30 dom. 


In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


[4 The emphatic state in Salelap like the art, in Heb, and Gr., is equivalent to the pers, pron. his 2wine.—? 3% 


frequently used, in all the Shemitic tongues, of a forefather, whether immediate or remote.—% Literally, the king—hia 
bright looxs changed for him,—* Liternlly, his bright looks were changing upon him,—® Literally, and let not thy bright 


looks be changed.—® The form 747, apocopated for brevity’s sake from (7737: is exclusively applied in Biblical 


Chaldee to Judea.—" The pronoun is emphatic, being expressed.—® The participial form of these verbs (whom he was 
willing he was killing, and whom he was willing he was making live, and whom he was willing he was raising, ana 
whom he was willing he was dep, essing) indicates the continued as well as absolute power of the autocrat.—® The pro- 


noun here is resumptive of that which stands absolutely in verse 18.—1!9 79 is the Chaldee equivalent of VWIs: 


‘1 dN is significant of the ¢rve God, like DADO). 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Verses 1-4. The desecration of the sacred ves- 
sels of the temple at the royal feast. Belshazzar 
the king made a great feast. The name of the 


king TEND differs in its orthography merely 
from the Chaldee name 728223, which Neb- 


uchadnezzar, according to chap. i. 7 (cf. infra, 
y. 12 of this chapter), had conferred on Daniel, 
as it omits the ¢-sound between the letters / and 
sh. It is therefore a softened form, having the 
sume etymological significance in its elements, 
and both are equivalent to Beli princeps, = the 
Bel-sarussur of the Babylonian inscriptions (cf. 
Introd., § 8, note 3). According to Hitzig (on i. 
7, and on this passage), Bel-tsh-dzar is synony- 
mous with the Sanscrit Péla-tshécara, ‘‘ pro- 
vider and devyourer,” while in Bel-shazzar the 
middle member of this compound, the Sanscr. 
and Zend copula tsha, ‘‘ and,” has been dropped 
out and replaced by the Heb. relative y‘, so that 
the shortened form signifies, ‘‘ provider, who (is) 
devourer.” This hypothesis appears altogether 
too artificial, and, like the direct derivation of 
the word from the Aryan, is doubtful, especially 
as the Bel-sarussur of the inscriptions on the 
Babylonian monuments fayors it but little. 
Ewald’s assumption that the royal name ‘wa 
comprehends the name of the male god Bel, 
while that of Daniel, ‘Orda, includes that of 
the goddess Belt, is likewise without sufficient 
proof, and is opposed by chap. iv. 5 [8], and 
also by the orthography with yp instead of 5.— 
Concerning the hypothesis that Belshazzar was 
the same us Hvil-merodach, the son and imme- 
diate successor of Nebuchadnezzar, see the 
Introd., § 8, note 3.--Made a great feast, z.¢., 





caused it to be made. 723, ‘‘he had prepared,” 
as in chap. iii. 1. DIP, “bread, food,” compre- 
hends the beverages (Snr, v. 10) also, as the 


second half of the verse shows ; cf. in the Heb., 
Gen. xxvi. 30; 1 Sam. xxv. 36; Ecc. x. 19.— 
And drank wine before tke thousand. This 
does not probably mean that he ‘‘ vied with 
them in drinking” (Hivernick), but that he 
‘‘drank in their presence, while seated at a 
separate table,”—as was the custom of the Per- 
sian kings on the occasion of their great ban- 
quets, according to Athenzeus, Deipnos, iv. 10. 
On the expression, ‘‘to eat and drink before 
others,” cf. Jer. lii. 83; it differs materially 
from ‘‘ to eat and drink with others,” Ex. xviii. 
12; Acts x. 41, etc. The number of the king’s 
guests, a thousand lords (grand-officers, mighty 
ones, cf. iv. 33 [86], which the Sept. doubles, 
duc yitvo ), is not remarkable, when it is remem- 
bered that, according to Ctesias (in Athen., 1. c.), 
the Persian king provided daily for fifteen thou- 
sand persons at his table; that, according to 
Curtius, Alexander the Great invited ten thou- 
sand to a wedding feast; and that Ptolemy 
Dionysius (according to Pliny, 7. V., XXXTII. 
10) supported a thousand soldiers of the army 
of Pompey the Great from his kitchen. 
[‘‘The number specified is evidently a round 
number, 7 ¢., the number of the guests amount- 
ed to about a thousand” (Keil).] However, 
according to the genuinely Oriental custom, 
which is attested, ¢.g., by Herodotus, II. 78, in 
the case of the Egyptians, and by Ailian, V. ZZ, 
XI. 1, among the Persians, the wine-drinking ox 
carousal follows upon the feast proper. At such 
times, and especially at a court like the Baby- 
lonian immediately prior to the Persian period, 
the banqueters may have given way to all the 
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excesses of their dissolute frivolity, in the man- 
ner described in the ensuing narrative. In rela- 
tion to the drunkenness and wantonness of the 
Babylonians, cf. Isa. xiv. 11; xlvii. 1; Jer. li. 
39; Herod., IL 193, 195; Athenzus, XIV. p. 
601; Curtius, V. 1 etc.—Verse 2. Belshazzar, 
while he tasted the wine, commanded, etc. 
samt BPO, ‘while tasting, while enjoying the 
wine,” therefore, while under its influence; cf. 
Prov. xx. 1; Acts ii. 13; and in regard to pyp, 
ef. Job vi. 6. [It ‘‘does not mean merely szp- 
ping in order to determine the flavor, or as a pre- 
lude to drinking more freely, but drinking with 
relish, and therefore plentifully” (Stuart). ]-— 
To bring the golden and silver vessels, name- 
ly, out of the ‘‘ treasure-house of the gods,” in 
which they had been deposited by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, according to chap. i. 2, The etymology 
of the name Belshazzar invented by Saadia and 
favored by Hitzig, by which it is derived from 
this very act of causing the vessels to be brought 


from the treasure-house (w23, ‘*to seek” and 


“48), is an idle vagary that never entered into 


the mind of the writer.—That the king... . 
and his concubines might drink therein. The 


> in yaw is expressive of the design; cf. 
chap. i. 5 0. FOU with 2, “to drink from a 
vessel,” occurs also in vs. 3 and 23; cf. Winer, 
§ 51, 1.—His wives and his concubines. Daw 
designates the legal consort as contrasted with 
the concubine (n275), as in the Hebrew (Psa. 


xlv. 10; Neh. ii. 6). The Sept. represents only 
the concubines as present at the feast (both here 
and in vs. 3 and 23), being apparently governed 
in this by what is described in Estheri. 9 etseq. 


(cf. Josephus, Ant., XI. 6, 1) as the court custom | 


of the ancient Persians; but even with reference 
to them, Herodotus (v. 18) testifies that their 
wives (xovpidiac yuvaikec) were admitted to ban- 
quets (cf. also Plutarch, Sympos. I. 1 and 
Macrob. vii. 1, who represent that at least con- 
cubines were present at the Persian feasts). It 
is clear that the luxurious Babylonians were 
even more lax in the observance of a strict eti- 
quette, from Herod. i. 191; Xenophon, Cyrop., 
V. 2, 28, and especially from Curtius, V. 1, 38. 
From this may appear the propriety with which 
Bertholdt (p. 866), on the strength of v. 10 of 
this chapter, which he misunderstood, charges 
ignorance of the Babylonian custom in question 
on the prophet.—Verse 3. Then they brought 
the golden vessels that were taken out of the 
temple of the house of God which was at 
Jerusalem. Merely the golden vessels are here 
mentioned, while the silver ones are omitted, on 
the principle a potiori fit denominatio. The tem- 
ple” (822%}) in this place, as in 1 Kings vi. 3; 
Ezek. xli. 4, is the temple proper, consisting of 
the holy and the most holy place, and is here 
distinguished from the ‘‘ house of God,” ¢.¢., the 


whole of the sacred area of the temple.—Verse 
4, They drank wine, and praised, etc, MN 
(with » prosthet., Winer, Gramm., § 23, note 
1) resumes the THAD] of the preceding verse 
supplemerted by 87/27, ‘“‘ wine,” in order to 
rounect immediately with it the praising of the 





gods, and thus to present in a striking mannet 
the profanity and lasciviousness of the scene.* 
—On the six-fold number of the materials from 
which the idols were constructed, ‘‘ gold, silver, 
brass, iron, wood, and stone,” compare the simi- 
lar number (‘‘ gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay stubble”) in 1 Cor. iii. 11; also Psa. exv. 
5-7; Bar. vi. 7 et seq. ; Wisd. xv. 15.+ On the 
number itself, as the number of the world amen- 
able to judgment because of its hostility to God, 
cf. Auberlen, Dan., p. 304 et seq.; and my 
Theologia naturalis, p. 816 et seq.—The aggra- 
vated feature of this profanation of the sacred 
vessels of the temple does not consist in the 
‘‘placing of Jehovah and the idols of the king 
upon the same level” (Havernick), but in the 
fact, which Daniel mentions with censure in v. 
23, that Belshazzar proudly exalted himself 
above the God of Israel, and in mockery em- 
ployed the vessels stolen from His sanctuary to 
drink wine while singing the praises of the vic- 
torious gods of Babylon. It was thus essentially 
an exaltation of the idols above Jehovah, who had 
succumbed to them in battle, and whom they 
had despoiled (cf. Kranichf. on this passage). 
Verses 5, 6. The finger on the wall, and the con 

sequent terror of the king. In the same hour, 
therefore while the sacrilegious act was in pro- 
gress; immediately and suddenly. Cf. chap 
iii. 6.--Came forth fingers of a man’s hand 
The Kethib 12 (3 plur. masc.) is sufficiently 
explained by its position before the feminine 
subject |YSZ8, or also by the supposition that 
the mind of the writer reverted in an indefinite 
manner to the Divine powers here engaged. 
The feminine plural 25", substituted for it by 
the Keri, is therefore to be rejected, as an easier 
reading (similar to that in chap. ii. 33). The 
participle }2027 (‘‘and writing,” instead of 
‘‘and wrote”), which follows the verb 7/52, has 
a realizing effect, as in chap. ii. 7 @; iii. 9 a.— 
Over against the candlestick on the wall of 
the king’s palace. The wall of the banquet- 
hall was not panelled nor draped, but rather a 
simple, light-colored ‘‘ wall of lime or plaster” 
(Dns = the 2M of the Targums), such as the 
ruins of the palaces at Nineveh still exhibit in 
great number, according to Layard (Win. and 
Babylon, p. 651). Upon a spot of this wall that 
was especially exposed to the light from the 
lamp above the king, he suddenly beheld the 
mysterious and terrifying phenomenon of the 
hand engaged in writing.—And the king saw 
the part (the extremity) of the hand that 
wrote. S77 CB properly designates here and 
in v. 24 the *‘ extremity of the hand,” probably 





* [‘*As the city was already besieged, and the rea: king 
Nabonned had gone into the fieid against the armies of 
the Medes and Persians under Cyrus, the sense of security 
which this feast implied must be accounted for by their 
confidence in the assumed strength of the city. Plainly it 
was supposed to be absolutely impregnable .—It may be 
added that God had given up the king and the princes te 
a blind infatuation, of such sort as usually precedes de 
struction,”—Covles, 

+ [The six predicates of the gods are divided by the 
copula | into two classes; gold and silver—brass, iron, weod, 
and stone, in order to represent before the eyes in ar ad 
vancing degree the variety of these gods."—Aei ] 
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including the fingers, hence what the first sen- 
tence describes by }¥Z28. The rendering of 
Gesenius and Dietrich in the Handw irterbuch, 
‘palm of the hand, palma,” is hardly correct ; 
nor is that of Hitzig, who, in connection with 
Saadia, takes RT in the wider sense of *‘ the 
lower arm, including the hand,” and hence ex 
plains xsr-op by ‘‘the whole hand.” The 
writer appears rather to have employed the 
words ‘‘ fingers” and ‘‘ extremity of the hand ” 
interchangeably, with design, --‘‘in order to 


excite more effectually the conception of a mys- | 


terious person in the background, by the obser- 
vation that only the extremity of the organ em- 
ployed in writing was visible” (Kranichfeld). 
Whether the phenomenon of the mysterious 
hand is to be placed solely to the account of 
‘the fancy of the king under the influence of 


wine,” and therefore to be reduced (with Kran- - 


ichfeld) from an objective and actually transpir- 
ing miracle to a merely subjective apprehension 
(similar to the perception of the fourth person in 
the fiery furmace—-see on chap. iii. 24), or other- 
wise, depends entirely on the other question, 
whether the mysterious writing on the wall, 
which certainly was visible to others as well as 
to Belshazzar (cf. vs. 7, 8, 16, 25), is to be 
Ttegarded as having been previously carved or 
painted in a natural way and by human agency, 
or whether it is to be accepted that the inscrip- 
tion was made by supernatural intervention at 
the time of the banquet and before the eyes of 
the terrified king. Im support of the former 
theory reference might perhaps be made to the 
distinction between an older and a later cunei- 
form writing among the Babylonians, the former 
of which differed materially from the latter, or 
even to the hieroglyphics which the primitive 
Babylonians are said to have employed (cf. Spie- 
gel, Art. Wineve u. Assyrien, in Herzog’s Feal- 
Fincykl., vol. xx. p. 234 et seq.), but with which 
the later ages were entirely unacquainted. It 
is conceivable that the king may suddenly have 
noticed an inscription in characters of that 
former time, that were traced on bricks and in- 
serted in the wall, and that such characters were 
not intelligible to the ordinary magians of the 
time, but required the all-surpassing knowledge 
of Daniel to decipher. But, aside from the evi- 
dent design of the narrator to report a positively 
miraculous incident, this theory is militated 
against and positively overthrown by the nature 
of the writing, which does not bear the charac- 
ter of the primitive oracles of the kind repre- 


sented by the Sibyllines, but is a Divine sentence | 


of destruction upon the king and his people, 
that was called forth by the insolent presump- 
tion of the present ruler, and is adapted to the 
circumstances of his time (cf. on v. 25 et seq.). 
The theory of an actual miracle is therefore to 
be received, and the psychological explanation 
cited above, as well as every other naturalistic 
theory, must be rejected.*—Then the (color of 
the) king’s countenance was changed ; liter- 
ally, ‘‘ Then the king, his color was changed to 


times e272 (the king) stands absolutely, 





* fThe appearance of the fingers ‘“‘immediately awak- 
gned the thought that the writing was by a supernatural 
being, and alarmed the king out of his intoxication.”— 
Keti.| 








| because the impression made by the occurrenca 
on the king is to be depicted” (Aeit).] The in- 
transitive R20 (“to change”) has the accusa- 
tive suffix in “TD, instead of the dative; cf. 
"22523 in the Heb, of Hzek, xlvii. 7. However, 


the more circumstantial expression \722 "0773 


| 
| 
| 


"7722, v. 9, has substantially the same signifi- 


cation, as is the case also with the somewhat 
different expressions in y. 10 and chap. vii. 28, 


On \"1s", see on chap. iv. 33.—And his thoughts 
troubled him; 4-3;>y5, the uncomfortable and 


terrifying thoughts concerning the meaning of 
the writing, which sprang from the guilty con- 
science of the king. Of. chap. ii. 30.—The 
joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees 
smote one against another. The tremulous 
knocking together of the knees is a consequence 
of the yielding of the joints of the loins, and 
this again, like the change of color in the coun- 
tenance, is the natural effect of terror.* Cf. 
with 717, ‘hip, loin,” the etymologically equiv- 
alent Heb. yin (only in the dual, DIEDM), 
RID IS, “knee,” appears not to be etymologi- 
cally related to JIS, D7D4=) but rather to signi- 
fy originally ‘‘ combination, commissure ;” cf. 
commissura genw, Plin., H. N., XI. 10%. 

Verses 7-9. The useless consultation with the 
Magians. The king cried aloud; 5774, ‘‘ with 
power,” as in chap. iii. 4; iv. 11.—To bring in 
the astrologers (soothsayers), the Clualdeeaus, 
and the soothsayers (astrologers). Several 
classes of wise men are here mentioned to desig- 
nate the entire number, as in chap. ii. 2 (ef. 27) 
and in iv. 4; and among them the Chartummin 
or learned class (see on chap. ii. 2), whose wisdom 
would be especially required in the present in- 
stance, are not even mentioned by name. This 
is evidently an oversight on the part of the 
writer, which is paralleled in the somewhat 
more complete enumeration of the principal 
classes of Magians in v. 11, and also in the ab- 
breviated expression, ‘t the wise men, the sooth- 
sayers,” in y. 15. The indefinite 535 5;97>57 in 
this verse, and the expression n3272 “nan 55 
in y. 8, show clearly that the author always 
refers to ali the wise men, without excluding 
any of the chief classes, and especially so in this 
instance. But it cannot be required here, any 
more than in the similar case mentioned in the 
| preceding chapter, that Daniel should have at 

once presented himself among ali these wise men 
of Babylon (see on iv. 5). The position of the 
great Jewish wise man under Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign, which was not official in the more limited 
sense, was probably continued to hiin under Bel- 
shazzar; and, moreover, the latter, who, accozd- 
ing to v. 11 et seq., knew little or nothing about 
Daniel, would be far more likely than was his- 
father to ignore the prophet of Jehovah, and to 











* (“It is an appalling scene wien a sinning mortal 
knows that the great God has come te meet him in the 
very midst of his sins !—How chenged che scene from the 
glee of his blasphemous revelry to this paleness wf cheer, 
convulsion of frame, remorse of conscience, and dread fore 
boding of doom! Many a sinaer Las had a like experé 
ence, and other thousands must Favs it! »— Cowles.) 
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peek the counsel of the heathen wise men at the 
outset. The words of the queen iny. 11 et seq. 
by no means indicate that the king was wholly 
unacquainted with Daniel, but merely that up 
to that time no personal’ or official intercourse 
had taken place between them. This circum- 
stance also finds a sufficient explanation in the 
greater freedom of action incident to the partly 
official and partly private station of Daniel, which 
devolved on him the obligation to attend to cer- 
tain portions of ‘‘ the king’s business” indeed 
(see chap. viii. 27), but released him from the 
duty of frequently presenting himself before the 
king. The assumption of Hengstenberg and 
Hiivernick, that on the accession of Belshazzar 
Daniel was formally deprived of his office as the 
chief Magian, is a very doubtful supposition, and 
stauds in direct contradiction to chap. viii. 27 
(cf. viii. 1) —Whosoever shall read this writ- 


ing, etc. (202 (here and v. 15), for 8303, v. 
8, 16, 25, appears to be the orthography of a 
later copyist, as in the case of n23, chap. iv. 


32, and of M12) in v. 12, below.— Shall be 


clothed with purple (marg.) and have (rather 
“with” *) a chain of gold about his neck. 


IN here, and in the Chaldaizing Heb. of 2 


Chron. ii. 6, equivalent to the Heb. }2378 (Ex. 


xxy. 26, 27, and often), the ‘‘red or genuine 
purple,” top@bpa, was probably more costly and 


brilliant than the violet or blue purple naam, 


from which it must be distinguished. It formed 
the distinguishing feature of clothing among the 
Persian kings (Pollux, VII. 13), and was by them 
occasionally bestowed on high officials, as a mark 
of especial favor and exalted dignity; ey., on 
Mordecai, Esth. viii. 15; and on the purpuratz?, 
#.é., persons who were adorned with the purple 
xavtuc, whom Xenophon (Anad., I. 5, 8), Curtius 
(III. 2,10; VIII. 3,15; XIII. 13, 14), and others 
mention (cf. Xenophon, Cyrop., I. 8, 2; Il. 4, 
6; Herodotus, III. 20, etc.). Purple was pro- 
bably the badge of distinguished rank at the 
Babylonian as well as at the Persian court, espe- 
cially as Babylon, like Tyre, was celebrated 
among the ancients for its manufacture of pur- 
ple goods. Cf. Philostratus, Hp., 27; Ezek. 
xxvii. 24; Josh. vii. 21; and generally, Heeren, 
Ideen, ete., I..2, 205 et seq. With respect to 
their etymology, both forms, 4734 and yaw; 
may be most readily derived from the Sanscrit, 
in which both 7égaman and 7dgavan occur as 
adjectives derived from rdga, ‘‘red,” and sig- 
nify ‘‘red-colored;” cf. Gesen., Addit. ad The- 
swur., p. 111. Hitzig however refers to the 
Sanscr. argh = ‘‘ to possess value, be costly,” 
and most of the older expositors prefer a Shem- 


itic root, @g. p95-—N27272, “chain, necklace ” 
(Sept. and Theodot., wavidxyc; also Aquil. and 
Symim. on Gen. xli. 42), seems not to have been 
changed to RI°V27 (= Gr. pavidnye), the form 
which is here and in vs. 16 and 29 preferred by 
the Keri. As among the early Egyptians (Gen. 
xli. 42), so also among the later Persians the 





* [The phrase “537 VF ND1272M1 “does not depend 
en wads, but forms a clause by itself; and @ chain of 
gold shall be about his neck.”- feil,] 








golden necklace served as the ornament of prince¢ 
and as the mark of special favor from the king, 
ef. Herod., III. 20; Xenophon, Anad., I. 2, 27; 
5, 8; 8, 29.—And shall be the third ruler in 
thé kingdom; rather, ‘‘ shall have power in the 


kingdom as a triumvir.” “F2E, not the same 


as RAD, vs. 16 and 29, is generally regarded as 
an ordinal number, ‘‘ the third,” formed after 
the Heb. analogy, and is compared with the 


more usual lar ile but it may perhaps, and 
with greater probability, be regarded, with Kran- 
ichfeld, as a feminine adverbial formation after 
the analogy of adverbs like M7278, "7X, ete., 
and be rendered accordingly, by like, or as a tri- 
umvir ; while a)9) in vs. 16 and 29 is the 
corresponding masculine noun ‘‘triumvir”™ 
(formed from RODE, ‘‘three”). ‘There is there- 


fore no difference in sense between the term 
employed in this passage and those found in the 
parallel verses cited above; but it is unneces- 
sary and arbitrary to declare, with Hitzig, that 
the two forms are identical, and on that account 
to substitute ">A in this place. The dignity 
of triumvir which is here promised to the for- 
tunate interpreter of the mystery is probably 
not identical with the office of one of the three 
governors of the province of Babylon mentioned 
in chap. ii. 49, but designates the position of 
one of the three chief governors over the whole 
kingdom. The latter office is noticed in chap. 
vi. 3, as established by Darius the Mede; but 
that statement may be regarded as merely indi- 
cating the restoretion of a feature in the admin- 
istration of government which had already 
existed under the Babylonian regime. The Sept. 
presents the correct idea: @fovoia Tov Tpitor pépore 
TH¢ Baotrerag ; but the Peshito is less correct in 
its rendering by ‘tthe third rank in the king- 
dom,” which results in the idea that the recipi- 
ent should immediately succeed in rank the 
king, who was supreme, and the prime minister 
or grand vizier, who filled the second place im 
the kingdom. ‘This thought was certainly for- 
eign to the author, and would be expressed ag 


indefinitely as is possible by 737 "ADN1. The 
evident meaning of these words is rather that 
the person concerned should be placed over 
the kingdom avrdc tTpitoc, or the third beside two 
other grand officials or yo (cf. chap. vi. 
8).—Verse 8. Then came in all the king’s wise 
men. On the Keri {az see on chap.iv.4. The 
Sabie “72m 53 are evidently the same as 
those mentioned separately (although not ex- 
haustively, and merely by way of indicating 
their office) inv. 7. Kranichfeld is exceedingly 
arbitrary when he assumes a gradation betweer. 
the three classes of wise men who are specially 
mentioned in v. 7, and the summoning of alt 
the wise men related in this passage, and con- 
sequently finds between the lines and preceding 


the \778, ‘‘ then,” a series of incidents that are 


not expressly noticed (after the manner im 
which many expositors treat the «ai timer 


6 dovoc, Luke xiv. 22). Instead of this compare 
the relation of the general expression *727>0 >= 
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223 in chap. iv. 3, to the special classes of wise 
‘men which are immediately referred to (ibid. y. 
4), and also what has been observed above, on 
v. 7, in relation to the careless style of the au- 
thor.—But they could not read the writing, 
etc. Kranichfeld supposes that the reason for 
this was, that the mysterious inscription was 
written in the old Phcenician characters, which 
Daniel, being a Hebrew, would have recognized, 
while the Chaldean Chartwmmin, who were 
acquainted only with the character in use among 
the ancient Babylonians, which corresponded to 
the later Syriac or Palmyrene, would naturally 
be unable to understand them. But in this in- 
stance we are probably to conceive of cuneiform 
writing, or ef hieroglyphic characters (see on y. 
7), because the brick walls of the palaces in 
ancient Babylon generally contained only such. 
Prideaux, however, preceded Kranichfeld in the 
evinion expressed in the Universal History, part 
Ill. p. 755, that the writing was not composed 
of the square characters in use among the Chal- 
deans, but of the ancient Arabic (?), which pre- 
ceded the modern Samaritan. *—Verse 9. Then 
was king Belshazzar greatly troubled... . 
-and his lords were aston‘shed. The unusual, 
and even unique and incomprehensible charac- 
ters in which the suddenly apparent writing was 
composed, increased the alarm produced by the 
apparition, and filled the king and his guests, 
now thoroughly aroused from their wild debauch, 
with anxious dread in relation to the misfortunes 
predicted by the supposed oracle. If, with Hav- 
ernick, and many earlier expositors, we could be- 
lieve that Belshazzar’s feast was held during the 
siege of the city by the Medo-Persians, and with 
a design to ridicule the danger from that source, 
it would be still easier to explain so general an 
alarm, and it would not even be necessary, in 
that case, to allude to the fear of thc many offi- 
cials that their own deposition from office might 
be connected with the king’simpending fall; but 
that conclusion does not necessarily result from 


y. 30 et seq.—Hitzig remarks on the Ithpael | 


Part. 7225272, and probably with justice, that 
‘if not only comprehends the idea of alarm, but 
also that of confusion and excited movement.” 
‘* None retained their places; a general uproar 
ensued; groups were formed; and the people 
talked, and ran hither and thither to no pur- 

ose.” 

Verses 10-12. The queen-mother refers Belshae- 
ear to Danie. Now (or ‘‘then”) the queen 


. . came into the banquet-house. 8132/2 
can only be the gueen-mother (12934, 1 Kings 
xv. 13; 2 Chron. xv. 16; cf. Jer. xiii. 18)—not 


* [But this interpretation of the miracle on natural 
principles is quite erroneous, First, it is very unlikely that 
the Chaldzan wise men should not have known these old 
Shemitic characters, even although at that time they had 
ceased to be in current use among the Babylonians in their 
common writing. Then, from the circumstance that Daniel 
eould at once read the writing, it does not follow that it 
was the well-known Old-Hebrew writing of his father- 
Janda. ‘The characters employed in the writing,’ as Heng- 
stenberg has rightly observed (Beitr., I. p. 122), ‘must 
have been altogether unusual, so as net to be deciphered 
but by Divine illumination. Yet we must not, with M. 
Geier anf others, assume that the writing was visible 
only to the kixg and Daniel. This contradicts the text, 
according to which the Chaldzan wise men, and, without 
doubt, all that were present, also saw the traces of the writ- 
ing, but were not able to read it,’ -#¢ii.] 

















one of the king’s wives; for, according to vs. 3 
and 23 these were already in the banquet-hall 
among the carousers. Hence, if Belshazzar was 
the same person as Hvil-merodach, the son and 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar, this queen-mother, 
who here evidently displays a dignity and an- 
thority such as belonged to the gebivoth at the 
Israelitish courts (cf. the passages adduced), was 
probably the Witocris whom Herodotus celebrates 
in I. 185. Cf. the Introd., § 8, note 3.*—Instead 


of the Kethib 122%, the Keri, conforming to the 
usage of the later Chaldee, has nb>; ef. on 
chap. iv. 4.— 131 “a "3M reier ‘by veason (on 
account) of the words of the king and his lords.” 
So the majority of moderns, correctly; for a 
confused, excited talking, whose sound possibly 
penetrated to the apartments of the queen- 
mother, is implicitly included in yapanwn, v- 
9. The plural yb, as well as the complemen- 


tary genitive, is opposed to the version of the 
Vulg., Luther, Bertholdt, Dereser, von Lengerke, 
etc. : ‘‘by reason of the matter, or the affair.” — 
O king, live for ever. Cf. on chap. ii. 4, where 
also the defective 1%] 9227 has been no- 
ticed.—Verse 11. And in the days of thy 
father light (177s7), cf. on chap. ii. 22), and 
understanding, and wisdom, like the wisdom 
of the gods, was found in him. Cf. 1 Kings iii. 
28; Wisd. viii. 11.—King Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king, thy father. The subject is briefly 
repeated at the close of the sentence, because 
its first position was somewhat distant from the 
verb, similar to Cant. v. 7—Verse 12, Fo.ase 
much as an excellent spirit . . . were found 
in the same Dan‘el. The wisdom of Daniel, 
which had been extolled in vy. 11, is again men- 
tioned as the reason for the distinction conferred 
on him by Nebuchadnezzar, for the purpose of 
preparing Belshazzar to listen to the counsel 
which follows.--Interpreting of dreams, and 
showing of hard sentences and dissolving of 
doubts; rather, ‘‘ to interpret dreams, show rid- 
dles, and loosen knots.” This triplicate circum- 
stantial clause,—the first and third of whose 
members are expressed in the Heb. [Chald.] by 
participles, and the second by the infinitive 


STIR—is a genitive, depending on Tn 52D1, 
which closes the series of objects governed by 
the principal verb Doan in the manner of a 
parenthesis. Hitzig holds differently, taking 


| the three terms “wpa, S708, and Nw", un- 


der the precedence of the Vulgate, as three 
nouns of action, codrdinated to the preceding 
ones (‘‘an excellent spirit, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding”), and consequently assuming st 
subjects to FIA MNDHw. But “WH and 


\ 





* [‘* The ‘queen’ in this passage is the queen-mother, aw 
may be inferred from the fact that the king’s (Belshazzar’s) 
wives and concubines are with him in his carousals, while 
this woman was not: and a'so from her intimate acquain- 
tance with Daniel and the incidents of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
life. She was probably the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the mother of Belshazzar.".—Covolea. If Kawlinson’s 
conjecture (Herodotus i, 424) ve correct, that the real king 
Nabonadus had left his son Belshazzar temporarily im 
charge of Babylon, this woman may have really been the 
consort of the actual king.] 
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7072 are clearly Pae] participles, and they 
cannot be taken as nomina actionis, even under 
ceference to the Heb. 70272, ‘‘a covering,” or 
to pnw, chap. ix. 27. It is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether the figurative expression ‘‘ to loosen 
knots” (cf. the Lat. nodos solwere ; and also 
Seneca’s ‘nodosa sortis verba,’’ Cidip., 101) 
contains an illusion to the ‘* loosening of the 
loins,” in v. 6 (as Hitzig, Kranichfeld, etc., 
assert), or not, in view of the merely superficial 
relation between x44 and yranwr.—In ‘ 
Daniel whom the king named Belteshazzar; 
D87272 MB (cf. v. 30), an emphatic pleonasm. 
The giving of the name is referred to, as in 
chap. iv. 5, as something honorable to the pro- 
phet.—Now let Daniel be called, and he will 
show the interpretation. Concerning the form 
MITE, see above, on v. 7. [‘‘ The tone in 
which this last clause is spoken betokens that 
the speaker herself is conscious of an elevated 
rank and a kind of authority, or, at least, a right 
to give advice ; a tone which only such a woman 
as stood in the relation of a mother (not a wife) 
could assume in the East before a king” 
(Stuart). | 

Verses 13-16. Daniels appearance before the 
king. Then was, Daniel brought in before the 
king. bbtal and abya are Hebraizing Hophal- 
forms, like (O47, chap. iv. 33, or like N70 in 
v. 20.—Art thou that Daniel, which art of the 
children of the captivity of Judah, etc. 
{The question did not expect an answer, and has 
this meaning: Thou art indeed Daniel.” —Keil.| 
This question clearly indicates that no direct in- 
tercourse had hitherto taken place between the 
king and Daniel (see on y. 7), but also, on the 
other hand, that the former had some knowledge 
of the prophet. The use of the name Daniel 
instead of Belteshazzar, in the king’s address, 
was probably dictated simply by a desire to 
avoid the use of a name so nearly identical in 
sound to his own—although it certainly be- 
longed to the prophet in the official language of 
the Babylonian court. MHitzig therefore com- 
mits a decided error, when he assumes ahistorical 
improbability in this place, suggestive of a later 
Jewish authorship.—Whom the king .... 
brought from (rather ‘‘hitherto, out of”) 
Jewry ? “17 I is probably to be referred to 
the captives, as Theodotion, the Sept., Luther, 
Hitzig, etc., hold, and not specially to the per- 
son of Daniel, which is the view of the Vulgate, 
Kranichfeld, ete. On the form "28 for "38 


(cf. the voc. N28 = ’ABBa, Rom. viii. 15), see 
Hitzig, Kranichfeld, and others, on this passage. 
On v.14 -cf.v. 11; on vy. 15 ofsvaee Tb 
is not to be overlooked that here Belshazzar leaves 
out the predicate holy in connection with ya by) 
gods ” (Keit).|—The wise men, the astrologers 
(‘*soothsayers”), On this combination cf. on y. 7. 
—That they should read this writing, etc, "7 
as the accompanying imperfect indicates, is in 
this place the ¢elic conjunction ‘that, in order 
shat.” Upon this clause which indicates the de- 





sign, depends that which follows, construed 
with 5c. Inf. (cf. ii. 16). Concerning the form. 


73N2 see supra, on v. 7.—But they could not 
shew the interpretation of the thing (or 
“* word’’). nnd cannot be rendered by ‘‘matter, 


thing,” any more than 1b in y. 10, it rathex 
signifies, collectively, the words written on the 
wall (against Hitzig and others).—Concerning 
NADH v. 16 b., see supra, on v. 7. 

Verses 17-24. Daniél’s censuring address to 
the king, as the prologue to the interpretation of 
the writing. Let thy gifts be to thyself. This 
refusal of the royal presents was designed merely 
to decisively reject, at the outset, and in a man- 
ner becoming the prophet of Jehovah, any in- 
fluence that might be brought to bear on him. 
It is not, therefore, a pert expression, which the 
king might justly punish, nor is it inconsistent 
with the fact that Daniel ultimately accepted 
the reward offered for the interpretation, v. 29, 
since he regarded it as a recognition of his God. 
The assertion of v. Lengerke, Hitzig, etc., that 
we should expect either that the enraged king 
would punish the prophet who bears evil tidings 
and couples them with threatenings and cen- 
sure, or that, in v. 29, Daniel would despise the 
royal purple and the golden necklace, all this is 
simply adapted to afford a conception of the 
manner in which a Maccabzean tendency-writer 
would have treated this history, and of the 
probable issue to which he would have conducted 
it.—Verse 18. O thou king, the most high 
God, etc. The absolute position of the vocative 
N3272 OFIN at the beginning of the sentence, 
places the king rhetorically in a living relation 
with the facts reported in the following clause, 
with regard to his father Nebuchadnezzar.—V erse 
19. And for the majesty (or ‘‘ power”)... . 
all people, nations (‘‘ tribes”), and languages 
trembled and feared; properly, ‘‘ were tremp- 
ling and fearing,” were in a state of fear ad 


trembling. The Keri has \"?°} instead of PN, 
similar to }°777 (chap. ii. 38; iii. 31; iv. 32) 
instead of 7787; see on ii. 38. Concerning 
the triad, ‘‘ people, tribes, and tongues,” see on 
chap. iii. 4.--Whom (-soever) he would (ef. 
Winer, Gramm. § 47, 1, a).... he kept 
alive. V2 is derived by Theodotion (érurrev) 
and the Vulgate (percutiebat ; cf. Luther, ‘er 
schiug”) from 877) ‘to smite ;” but the paral- 


lelism requires the Aphel partic. of 87M, “to 


live,” and N72 must either be considered as 
such (namely, as a peculiar, oid-Chaldaic con- 
traction of x72, which is generally contracted 
to “I3, ¢. g., Targ. Deut. xxxii. 39), or, with 
Saadia, Rashi, Buxt., Bertholdt, Gesenius, 
First, Hitzig, etc., the usual contracted form 
NT]’2 must be substituted for 8072. [* The bril- 
liant description of Nebuchadnezzar’s power in 
ver. 18 and 19 has undesirably the object of 
impressing it on the mind of Belshazzar’that he 
did not equal his father (that monarch) in power - 
and majesty . . . . The last clause in ver. 1¢ 
reminds us of 1 Sam. ii. 6, 7”(Heil).] Verse 20 


CHAP. V. 1-30. 


13) 





But when his heart was lifted up. D7 = o™) 
is a preterite with intransitive signification, not 
@ passive partic., as v. Lengerke suggests. Cf. 
Winer, § 22, 4.—And his mind hardened in 
pride. 1717, the nearest synonym to 323; is 
also frequently used interchangeably with it in 
the Hebrew, ¢. g-, Psa. li. 12, 19. p>, in this 
‘place, is about equivalent to the Heb. pon in 
ix. vii. 13.*--Hle was deposed ... , andthey 
took his glory from hm; or, ‘his glory was 
taken from him.” Instead of 87271 the best 
MSS. have 4457, which is possibly to be read 
as 171 (Hitzig); but on the other hand the 


case may be analogous to NOD, supra, v. 8 and 
chap. iv. 15.—Verse 21. And his heart was 
made like the (heart of) beasts. Read “125 
not Aw (Keri) or "12 (v. Leng., Hitzig), or 
even ache) (Ewald). The 3d sing. active "10 
is used, instead of the more usual 3d plural 
active, to express an impersonal sense. There 
are thus three several modes of indicating that 
sense employed in vs. 20 and 21: a, the passive 
(amo v. 20, TD v. 21); 4, the 3d plural 
active (IYT9T v. 20, 2172¥07 v. 21); ¢, the 3d 
sing. active ("1D vy. 21)—a rapid change, that is 
conditioned by the rhetorical, or if it be pre- 
ferred, the poetical elevation of Daniel’s re- 
marks. — [And his dwelling was with the 
wld asses. This ‘‘ circumstance is added by 
the speaker, and not found in chap. iv. 29 (32). 
It is added for the sake of stronger impression ” 
(Stwart). |-—-Tillhe knewthat... God. . ap- 
pointeth over it (or ‘‘ them”) whomsoever he 
will. Cf. chap. iv. 14, at the close of which, as 


here, the Keri substitutes 2? for the Kethib 


M722. —Verse 22. And thou... . hast not 
humbled th ne heart, though thou knewest 
all this.+ Properly, ‘‘ precisely because (532752 
“"I) thou knewest all this,” hence, because of a 
defiant opposition to the well known design and 
will of the Highest. The words indicate the 
reason not for what Belshazzar should have 
done, but for what he did not perform (thus 
Kranichf. correctly, against v. Lengerke, Hit- 
zig, etc.).—Verse 23. And thou has praised 
the gods of silver, and gold, etc., cf. v. 4. The 
descriptive addition in this case, ‘‘ which see 
not, nor hear, nor know,” is based on Deut. iv. 
28; cf. Psa. cxv. 5 et seq.; cxxxy. 15 et seq.— 
And (rather “ but”) the God in whose hand 





* [‘*The perpetual incense of flattery, coupled with the 
daily experience of being dependent on no one, and of hav- 
ing every one dependent upon himself, tempts an absolute 
monarch to feel himself almost a god.—It is fully time for 
the Almighty to hurl such a hardened sinner down.”— 
Cowles,| 

+ [Keil argues that these words ‘‘ place it beyond a doubt 
that Belshazzar knew these incidents in the life of Nebuchad- 
nescar, and thus that he was his son, since his grandson 
(daughter's son) could scarcely have been so old that the for- 
getfulness of the Divine judgment could have been charged 
avainst him as a sin.” Most readers, however, will regard 
this as a strained argument, for surely Belshazzar had ample 


means of knowing what his grandfather had set forth by a | 


royal proclamation, and these events are here not merely al- 
lnded to as aggravating his sin, but rather by way of con- 
wast, and possibly for an incitement to similar reyentance.] 








thy breath is. Cf Job xii. 10; Num. xvi. 22. 
On the following, ‘* whose (or ‘‘ with whom”) 
are all thy ways” (718 ways = experiences, 
Targ. Job viii. 13), ef. Jer. x. 23.—Hast thow 
not glorifiel; a litotes for, ‘hast thou dis 
honored, disgraced.” [‘‘ This is surely plain 
and faithful admonition; and probably the 
king’s conscience was smitten by it.”— Stuart.) 
—Verse 24. Then (or ‘‘therefore”) was 
sent from him, 7382, properly ‘‘ then,” 
namely at the time when thou didst thus 
exalt thyself against God. The post hoc in 
this instance is really a propter hoc. mw 
does not, as, ¢.g., in Ezra vi. 12 (cf. the Heb. 
Dan. xi. 42), designate the stretching forth of 
the hand, as if God Himself were the writer ; 
but rather indicates the emanation of the hand 
from God in a general way, and therefore, so as 
not to exclude the intervention of angels, but 
rather to presume it. Hitzig remarks correctly : 
‘‘ The hand that writes is that of an angel who 
stood before God (chap. vii. 10), and received 
the commission to write this.” 

Verses 20-28. The reading and interpretation 
of the writing. Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin 
= numbered, numbered, weighed, and-dividers. 
The forms 82/2, PH, and also 0°15, which in v. 


28 takes the place of "075, are unmistakably 
passive participles Peal, by which the surely- 
impending future is expressed in the manner 
of a Preteritum propheticum, but with greater 
brevity and emphasis. The forcible laconic 
utterance of a mysterious oracle sounds forth 
from these disconnected consecutive passive 
participles ; and this tendency and signification 
appear also in the unusual and antique form of 
the participles, of which only the first, 8273, has 
a somewhat regular formation (analogous to 
37), chap. iii. 26, or to =2W, for 272¥, in the 
later Chaldee), while the e-sound in *pa and 


575 is decidedly abnormal, and conflicts with 


the ordinary usage. apn appears to have been 
selected as an equivocal mediating form between 
a7Ph, the regular passive participle of apr, and 
5pm (from Sop, ‘to be light; ” cf. v. 27); 827 
was possibly chosen because of its assonance to 
S7N72, vs. 2 and 23; and in like manner 075 


= 07°75 may contain an amphibole, by way of 
an allusion to the name 075—hence a reference 
to the world-power which was chiefly instrumen- 
tal in the ‘‘ division,” 7.¢., the overthrow of the 
Chaldean empire. Kranichfeld rejects, but 
without any reason, this assumption of a de- 
signed two-fold sense of the terms, and espe- 
cially of 224, which is adopted by Hitzig and 
others; although Hitzig is probably in error 
when he assigns to 545 (upon the ground of Isa. 
lviii. 7, and in connection with Ibn-Ezra and 
Rashi) the meaning of the Heb. 12D or P15» 
“*to break.”* As vy. 28 shows, the writer renre- 





* [Keil rezards yor as ‘‘a noun-form, and plor. # 
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sents the destruction of the Chaldzan empire, 
which is foretold in 079 (727%), precisely as a 
division between the allied nations of the Per- 
sians and the Medes, although he might properly 
have mentioned the Persians only, as effecting 
the destruction of the kingdom, The substitu- 
tion of the plural active partic. Yor for the 


abnormal passive partic, O0P in the written 
oracle itself, which results in a change of con- 
struction similar to that observed in vs. 20 and 
21 (cf. also chap. ii. 7; iii, 9; vi. 14, and the 
remarks on }7)/28, chap. iii. 4), appears to have 
been made for the sake of clearness. The un- 
usual 075 would have accorded more exactly 
with the two preceding terms, but would scarcely 
have been intelligible ; while the plur. 7972%) 
‘and dividers,” or, ‘‘and they divide,’’ could 
not be misunderstood. (Hwald’s interpretation : 
‘‘and in pieces and in ruins,” is without any 
linguistic proof.) However, the expressions ‘‘ to 
number” or “‘ count,” and ‘to weigh” are found 
elsewhere also, as figures to designate a final 
judicial determination ; cf. Psa. lvi. 9; Lxii. 10; 
Job xxxi. 4, 6. The repetition of 83/2 as indi- 
cating the character of the entire sentence, is 
designed merely to add a solemn emphasis to 
the words ; cf. the frequent aynv, api Aéyo byiv 
in the New Testament, and O.-T. passages like 
Gen. xiy. 10; Deut. ii. 27; xiv. 22, etc.; and, 
generally, Ewald, Lehrd., § 313 a.—Verse 26. 
God hath numbered thy kingdom. tab bia) is 
not ‘“‘thy kingdom,” but ‘‘thy kingship,” the 
duration of thy reign, the days of thy sover- 
eignty.* The verb 727) is written with 4 pro- 
bably with design, in order to indicate the change 
of the vowel as compared with §82/3.—And fin- 


ished it. maw, literally, ‘‘ has made it com- 
plete,” or ‘‘has fully numbered it;” @¢., has 
tought it to the end of the time assigned to it. 
Of. s55r4, Isa, xxxviii. 12.—Verse 27. Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and art found want- 
ing. ‘* Thou,” ¢.¢., thy moral personality, thy 
moral character and worth; cf. Job xxxi. 6: 
‘«Let me be weighed in an even balance, that 
God may know mine integrity.’—Thou ‘‘ art 
found wanting” seems to refer to the threaten- 
ing TDP 7D, “for thou art vile” (or ‘too 
light”), which the prophet Nahum (i. 14) hurls 
at the Assyrian king; and in so far may serve 
to substantiate what has been observed above on 
the two-fold sense of SRE. "O00, properly 


“wanting”? (= 10%), namely in moral worth or 
capacity.—Verse 28, Thy kingdom is divided, 
and given to the Medes and Persians. In re- 
gard to the abnormal form 05, which is fol- 


s 
a@ 





O75 = Hebr. o15 (cf. VOD, Zech. xi. 16), in the 
sense of broken pieces, fragments,” He adds that N2)9 “is 


twice given perhaps only for the sake of the parallelism, so 
as to maintnin two members of the verse, each of two 
words.” 

* [The author is led to this forced interpretation by his 
attempt tc identify Belshazzar with Hvil-merodach, and con- 
sequently to defer the capture of Babylon beyond the night 
tnder consideratinn.] 


. 








lowed by the regular fem. pass. part., FO" Bs 
see above, on v. 25. God is naturally conceived 
of as the divider; the related tribes of the 
Medes and the Persians are named as the recipi- 
ents, although the latter clearly appears as the 
principal power. The oracle contains an ety- 


mological allusion to 072 only, and none to 


"72, an assonance to which might have been 
readily found in the root 4572, ‘‘ to measure’ 
(cf, 772, 47272, Hara iy. 20; vi. 8; vii. 24). 
The evident design with which the Persians, aa 


the preponderating power in the Medo-Persian 
kingdom (for only thus was it known to the 


author, as the comprehensive JPOIE* indicates 


cf. on chap. ii. 39), are thus brought into prom 

inence, is not contradicted by chap. vi. 1, where 
Darius the Mede1s mentioned as the first foreign 
ruler over Babylon after the Chaldzean dynasty 
was overthrown. The actual state of affairs 
compelled the author to represent that at that 
time Media still held the same rank as Persia, at 
least formally and officially, and at first ever 
gave a dynasty and name to the whole empire 3 
and this was done with sufficient clearness by 
the mention of the Medes before the Persians in 
this verse. * 

Verses 29 and 30. Zhe consequences. Then 
commarded Belshazzar, and they clothed 
Daniel; rather, *‘and caused Daniel to be 
clothed.” The literal rendering is, ‘‘ Then said 
Belshazzar, and they clothed,” etc. ; a similar 
construction as in chap. ii. 49; iv. 17, 25. In 


the Heb Bhar baia (fut. with vav convers.—cef. 
Neh. xiii. 9; 2 Chron. xxiv. 8; Jon. ii. 11), 


rather than 172577 would have corresponded 
to 1 2301. The enrobing is therefore to be re- 
garded as immediately succeeding the command, 
and Hivernick’s opinion, that ‘‘the sudden 
death of the king prevented the execution of 
his design,” is evidently wide of the narrator’s 
meaning The opinion that the prophet was in- 
vested with the royal insignia of the purple and 
the necklace on the same evening, involves no 
questionable feature, which could lead us to re- 
fer the execution of the king’s command to the 
following day (Dereser), or even to regard t.> 
whole incident as improbable (Hitzig, ete.) ; but 
rather, the immediate bestowal of the promised 
marks of favor and honor harmcnizes fully with 
the oriental despotic methods of administering 
government and justice, which under different 
circumstances observed the most rapid modes 
of executing punishment (see chap. iii. 6, 20 et 
seq.). The ‘‘ publicannouncement” of the pro- 
motion which had taken place (the verb 172 = 
Sanscrit krus, kypizten, signifies to proclaim 
publicly, as was shown on chap. iii. 4), in the 
same night and in every street by means of 
heralds, is however an unjustified demand which 
the closing words of v. 29 by no means involve. 
The solemnity in question may have been con- 
fined to the range of the royal pa:ace, and even 





* [In the naming of the Median before the Persian there 
lies a notable proof of the genuineness of this narrative, 
for the hegemony of the Medes was of a very short duration, 
and after its overthrow by the Persians the form of expres. 
sion used is always * Persians and Medes.’ as is found in the 
book of Esther.” — 7rei7.1 


CHAP. 
to the banquet hall (which, according to v. 1. 


must be regarded as an extended building, and 
as filled with an extraordinary multitude).— 


Concerning the probable motive (namely, be- | 


cause his God and Lord was thus honored) 


which induced Daniel, despite his former refusal, | 


to accept the expressions of the royal favor, see 
on v. 17. In connection with this, the assump- 
tion is still admissible, that any protest which 
the prophet may have offered, remained without 
effect, in view of the stormy haste of the king in 
his alarm, and was lost amid the acclamations 
and the noisy conversation of the excited throng. 
Of. Jerome : ‘‘ Accepit autem (Daniel) insigne re- 
gium, torquem et purpuram, ut Darius, gui erat 
successurus in regnum, fieret notior et per noti- 
tiam honoratior. Nec mirum, si Baltasar, 
audiens tristia, solverit premium, quod pollicitus 
est. Aut enim longo post tempore credidit ven- 
tura, que dixerat, aut dum Det Prophetam 
honorat, sperat sé veniam consecuturum.”—V erse 
30. In that night was Belshazzar, the king 
of the Chaldeans, slain—evidently through a 
conspiracy of a number of his magnates, which 
may have existed previously, but which did not 
attempt the execution of its design, until the 
interpretation of the mysterious writing by 
Daniel gave the conspirators courage. Only 
this opinion seems to be justified by the lan- 
guage of this passage and by the context,* to 
the exclusion of the more general view, by 
which the king was slain at the hands of the 
victorious Medo-Persians. who are supposed to 
have taken the city on that night, and by which 
Belshazzar is in consequence identified with 


Nabonidus, the last Chaldzan king—all of which | 


is based on a combination of Isa. xvi.; xxi. 5; 
Jer. li. 39; and of Xenophon, Cyrop. vii. 5, 15 
et seq ; Herodotus, I. 190, ete., with this nar- 
rative. The latter view has recently been de- 
fended, especially by Hengstenberg (p. 325 et 
seq.), Keil (Hinl., p. 457), Hivernick, etc., and 
also by nearly all the rationalistic expositors and 
crities (also by Stihelin, Ainl. ins A. T., p. 350 
et seq.), and is certainly supported by the open- 
ing verse of chap. vi., m case it be immediately 
conuected with the one before us, as is done by 
the writers named. It is however more than 
questionable whether this arrangement corre- 
sponds to the conception- and design of the 
author; for (1) the words, ‘‘ And Darius the 
Median took the kingdom,” together with the 
subjoined reference to his age, ‘‘ being about 
threescore and two years old,’’ seems intended 
to introduce the narrative concerning Darius and 
his relations to the Babylonian dynasty, much 
rather than to close that relating to Belshazzar. 
(2) Berosus and Abydenus relate nothing of a 
takieg of Babylon while a luxurious banquet, 
held by the last Chaldwan king and his mag- 
nates, was in progress, as the tradition of Xeno- 
phot and Herodotus asserts (cf. Introd. § 8, 
note 3, and especially the extracts from Kranich- 
feld on this question there adduced). (8) Bero- 
sus, in Josephus, Ant. x. 11, 1, does not, indeed, 
state that Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king, 





*[The requirements of the language are obviously met 
quite as well by the presumption that the king fell that 
same night together with his empire, and so the author can- 
Zidly admits a little further on, although himself driven to 
onother ~iew by his preconceived theory of the identity of 
pelsiiazzar with Hvil-merodach,] 
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became the victim of a conspiracy, but he does 
ascribe that fate to Hvil-merodach, the immediate 
successor of his father Nebuchadnezzar (cf. vs. 
11, 18, 18, 22). The conspiracy in the case of 
the latter was headed by Neriglissar, the brother- 
in-law of the king, and removed the latter under 
circumstances entirely similar to those under 
which Belshazzar is said by our passage to have 
been slain, by murderers whose names are not 
given. The identity of the latter with Evil- 
merodach thus becomes highly probable (cf. 
Introd. l. c.). (4) Finally, the prophecy of the 
mysterious writing in v. 25, which transfers the 
Chaldzan empire to the hands of the Medes and 
Persians, does not oppose, but it rather favors, 
the mode of division we advocate, on which an 
entirely new section begins with chap. vi. 1. For 
precisely as in chap. ii. 38, 89, Nebuchadnezzar, 
the head of gold, appears first as an individual, 
and then as identified with his dynasty and as 
the representative of the Babylonian world-king- 
dom, so Belshazzar appears first under the con- 
ception of a single person—in the words, 
‘*numbered, numbered, weighed ”—but after- 
ward as identified with his kingdom, in tha 
closing prediction expressed by 075 or [O15 
The interval of perhaps 22-24 years which thus 
falls between his own destruction and that of 
his kingdom, will, in view of the recognized per- 
spective character of all »rophecy, appear no 
more questionable than the still greater number 
of years which, according to that earlier predic- 
tion, were to elapse between the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the ruin of his dynasty. 
Similar groupings of immediate with more dis- 
tant events are frequent in the O.-T. prophecies ; 
a particularly noteworthy and instructive instance 
of which fact may be found in the remarkable 
prophecy to the wife of Jeroboam by Ahijah of 
Shiloh in 1 Kings xiy., that comprehends three 
distinct events, between which extended inter- 
vals intervene: (1) The death of the sick prince, 
Abijah (vs. 12, 13) ; (2) the overthrow of Jero- 
boam’s dynasty, more than 28 years later (vs. 
10, 14; cf. 1 Kings xv. 29 et seq.) ; (3) the ruin 
of the kingdom of Israel, which did not transpire 
until two centuries afterward (v. 15 et seq.; cf. 
2 Kings xvii.). The fundamental law of all 
Messianic typology, by which later events are 
grouped organically with earlier ones, and by 
which one and the same guilty act conditions a 
succession of Divine judgments in the course of 
developments, underlies this collocation in the 
perspective vision of a single prophecy. ‘‘ The 
cause of the sad end of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes existed already in the beginning made and 
cultivated by Jeroboam, two and a half centuries 
before ; the fate that extinguishes the house 
of Jeroboam is at bottom the same which de- 
stroys the kingdom of the ten tribes. Jero- 
boam’s sin destroys his dynasty and his king- 
dom ; for this reason the destruction of both is 
comprehended in the same prophecy, and not 
merely because the destruction of the dynasty 
coincides with that of the kingdom” (Kranich- 
feld; cf. also Bahr, on 1 Kings chap. xiv. p. 149 








* [The weakness of these arguments is obvious, and in- 
deed seems to have been apparent to the writer himself. The 
collateral considerations which he adduces below are toc 
vague to support a theory so plainly at variance with tha 
tenor of the text and its connections.] 
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of vol. 7 of ine Bibelwerk). Substantially the 
same principles apply to the predictions of evil 
jenounced by our prophet against Nebuchad- 
iezzar and his kingdom, and against Belshazzar 
md his kingdom. The connection of widely 
eparate everts which they embody, is natural 
ind organically necessary; and therefore the re- 
erence to two events of fulfilment, although 
. eparate in point of time, upon which we insist, 
involves no arbitrary features.—The assertion 
of Keil (inl. 1. c.) that if the two events were 
not coincident, the author would. have been re- 
quired to state, in chap. vi. 1, how the second 
fact in the fulfilment stands related to the first, 
or, in other words, ‘‘when and how the trans- 
mission of the kingdom to the Medes and Per- 
sians came to pass,’’ is entirely uncalled for, and 
is opposed by the analogy of Ahijah’s oracle, 
whose final and complete realization by the 
overthrow of Israel, is likewise not expressly 
noticed; and in addition the mere mention of 
the taking of Babylon by Darius is a sufficient 
indication of the anti-typical relation of that 
event to chap. v. 25-28. The annexed reference 
to the age of Darius seems rather to indicate a 
reference to a period considerably later, than a 
design to designate the particular night in which 
Belshazzar was slain as falling in the sixty- 
second year of Darius. There was certainly no 
apparent motive for the author to make a chron- 
ological statement of this sort.—In relation to 
the peculiar opinion of Ebrard (Die Offenbarung 
Johannis erklart, p. 55 et seq.), that chap. v. 30 
together with chap. vi. 1, refers to the overthrow 
of Laborasoarchad, the grandson and third suc- 
cessor of Nebuchadnezzar, by Nabonidus (= 
Darius the Mede), see on chap. vi. 1 et seq. (cf. 
supra Introd. § 8, notes 3 and 4). 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLO- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


1, The principal object in an apologetic point 
of view will have been realized in this section, 
whenever the identity of Belshazzar with Evil- 
merodach is established, and when, in conse- 
quence, the repeated designation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar as his father (vs. 11, 13, 18, 22), the cor- 
respondence of the mode of his sudden and vio- 
lent death (v. 30) with that attested by Berosus 
with regard to Eivil-merodach, and the accession 
of Darius the Mede to the throne of Babylon at 
a period considerably later, shall have been 
properly substantiated. After what has been 
observed upon this question on v. 30, and also 
in the Introd. (§ 8, note 3), it only remains to 
examine the question, “‘In how far does the 
nairative yield to the tendency-critical attempts 
to represent it as a romantic fiction of the Mac- 
cabean age ?”—According to Bleek (Hinl. § 
266), v. Lengerke (Danie, p. 241 et seq., p. 
256) and others, the story was inspired by the 
plundering of the temple at Jerusalem by Anti- 
ochus Hpiphanes in the year B. C. 168, and 
above a year before the Maccabzean revolt. The 
brutal manner in which the Syrian king at that 


éime penetrated into the temple of Jehovah, 


and seized, with polluted hands, the golden 


* lavers and other sacred vessels (1 Macc. i. 21 et 
seq.; 2 Mace: v. 15 et seq.), is said to have led 
the pseudo-Daniel to compose this history, ané 
‘« by the fate of Belshazzar to warn the Syrian 
monarch, that a similar Divine judgment would 
be visited on him, because of his sacrilege.” 
But the narrative concerning the Seleucidz and 
the Maccabees makes no mention of a luxurious. 
banquet, such as a sacrificial feast, at which 
anything transpired that would at all compare 
with the profanation of the sacred vessels, as: 
described in this chapter; and the only remain- 
ing parallel between the passages cited from Ist 
and 2d Maccabees, and Dan. i. 2 (cf. v. 2), is. 
surely insufficient to justify the adoption of the 
charge that the history was invented to further 
a tendency! Any other embellishment of the 
sacrilege that took place at that time would 
certainly have been more appropriate than the 
one here offered, which does not charge the in- 
solent spoiler of the temple with venting his 
frivolous pride on the stolen relics, but reserves 
this for his son and successor! The tendency- 
narrator might well be charged with clumsiness, 
if he had represented his Epiphanes-Belshazzar 
as not merely easy to be excited and capable 
of contrition and repentance while influenced: 
by terror, but also as promising and conferring 
the highest dignities and honors of his kingdom 
upon a zealous theocrat and prophet of Jehovah. 
The circumstance that such a theocrat is per- 
mitted to accept such honors and rewards (v. 
29) without further question, is likewise in 
strange contrast with the rigid monotheism and 
anti-Hellenistic fanaticism of the Judaism of 
Maccabeean times, as whose representative the 
author is said to have written, and for which 
his work is alleged to have been designed (cf. 
1 Mace. i. 24; Dan. xi. 28).—In no wise superior 
to this theory of the date of the history, as ad- 
vocated by Bleek and v. Lengerke, is the asser- 
tion of Hitzig, that although this section was 
not composed before the revolt of the Asmo- 
neans, it yet originated in the first year after 
that rising took place, immediately after and in 
consequence of the magnificent feasts which 
Antiochus Epiphanes held in B. C. 166 near 
Daphne, when, besides splendid games and lux- 
urious banquets, there was a solemn procession 
in the presence of many ladies of the highest, 
as well as of lower rank, in which ‘‘ the images 
of all conceivable gods were carried, together 
with an incredible number of golden and silver 
vessels.” Jf the report by Polybius (1. 31, ep. 
3, 4) respecting those festivities be carefully ex- 
amined, it will reveal a most marked discrepancy 
between the historical original and the supposed 
copy, which was framed after it by the alleged 
pseudo-Daniel. Polybius does not mention the 
sacrilegious use during those feasts of sacred 
vessels belonging to the temple with a single 
syllable. He states indeed that the expense 
connected with those festivities was chiefly met 
out of the treasures stolen from various temples: 
—but from Hgyptian temples, which the pseudo- 
Daniel would assuredly have placed in the cate- 
gory of the vain ‘‘ gods of gold, silver, brass, 
iron, wood, and stone” (vs. 4, 23), and whose 
| desecration he would have been more ready to 
| applaud than to censure. But beyond all this, 
Polybius reveals no trace of a knowledge that 
the wild festivities were interrupted by a terrify 
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Ing incident, which compelled the proud Syrian 
ing to recognize the judicial interference of 
buperior Divine power; nor of any inclination 
on the part of that prince to honor and promote 
the prophet who opposed him with earnest cen- 
sure, despite his boldness; nor yet of a course 
on the part of the heroic Jewish defender of his 
faith towards the heathen ruler, which, al- 
though not. slavishly subservient, was yet cour- 
teous, and mindful of the obedience due from a 
subject to his superior. But if such a meeting 
between a Jewish zealot and the proud Anti- 
ochus, who was fanatically devoted to his Hel- 
lenistic faith in the gods, had transpired during 
a public feast in the Maccabeean age, a materi- 
ally different kind of incidents might have been 
looked for, from that described in this chapter. 
Both the irepygavia and gpovostovia of the blood- 
thirsty tyrant, and the defiance inspired by 
faith, prepared for conflict, and careless of 
death, which was characteristic of the martyr of 
the theocracy who was engaged in an open re- 
volt against the despot, would have been brought 
into collision in a manner entirely different from 
anything found in the report of Polybius— 
which contains no mention whatever of such an 
<nterruption during the feasts of Daphne—and 
also from the description found in our alleged 
tendency-forgery. The latter, if it were really 
the work of a pseudological apocalyptist of the 
Maccabean times, would, without any doubt 
whatever, have presented to our notice persons 
of the stamp of Matthias (1 Macc. ii. 2,18 et 
seq.), Judas and Simon Maccabzeus (ibid. chap. 
ili. 1 et seq.), and Eleazar (2 Mace. vi.) as op- 
ponents of the raging heathen, instead of aman 
like Daniel, A narrative of the kind before us, 
as respects its contents and progress, would be 
wholly inconceivable as a product of the ortho- 
dox Palestinian Judaism of the year B. C. 166, 
and would rank as an unequalled historical 
monstrosity. 

2. Accordingly, if confidence may be placed 
in the pre-Maccabzean, and, what amounts to 
the same thing, in the Babylonian origin of the 
history during the captivity, it will be possible 
for that very reason to examine the miracle of 
the mysteriously introduced hand which traced 
the writing, as here recorced, without being re- 
strained by sceptical considerations. It will not 
be necessary to inquire in this connection, how 
such a thing could take place, but merely, 
whether and why sach an event was necessary. — 
The necessity for a miraculous announcement 
to Belshazzar of the impending judgment was 
co_ citioned by the fact that his impious conduct 
had reached an intolerable height when he de- 
secrated the sacred vessels of Jehovah’s temple 
to a common use, and exposed them to the 
ridicule of a besotted heathen mob, and also 
that it threatened danger to the faith in Jeho- 
vah of the community of exiles. If such an 
act of presumption was permitted to pass with- 
out being Divinely censured and punished, it 
might certainly be expected that not only the 
last spark of reverence for the mighty God of 
the Jews would fade from the consciousness of 
the royal officials and the Babylonian population, 
but that the faithful adherence of the Jewish 
captives to their confession would gradually 
lose its firmness, and give way to a tendency to 
favor the idolatrous worship of the Babylonians, 








and to adopt their luxurious, dissipated, and 
immoral mode of life. Dangers such as these 
are described, in a realizing manner, in the 
second part of Isaiah (see xlvi. 6 et seq.; lvii. 5 
et. seq.; Ixv. 3 et seq.; lviii. 2 et seq.; lix. 3 
et seq. Cf. supra, Introd. § 1, note 1); and 
it appears from the penitential prayer of 
our prophet in chap. ix., that they e«cisted 
for his people, and threatened the continu- 
ance of the theocracy and its Messianic faith, 
while in the land of exile. With regard to them 
it became imperatively necessary that a stern 
example should be made of the presumptuous 
king, while giving utterance to his witticisms 
and blasphemies, and while surrounded by the 
sycophants of his court and the women of his 
harem, that thus the name of the only true God 
might be brought powerfully to the recollection 
of all, and that an emphatic testimony, coupled 
with an immediate execution of the threat, 
might be borne against the impious conduct ot 
the idolaters. Such a testimony, however, 
could only possess sufficient weight if it were 
demonstrated to be absolutely miraculous, ad- 
mitting of no natural explanation (7.¢., for the 
purpose of destroying its supernatural force), 
and transpiring under the observation of all who 
were present. For this reason all the various 
attempts to limit the incomprehensible character 
of the incident, that have been made by modern 
expositors since M. Geier, are to be rejected, 
without exception; ¢.g., the assumption of 
Geier, which decidedly conflicts with v. 8, that 
the writing was visible to the king and Daniel, 
but to no others (similarly Calvin remarks that 
the Chaldzeans were all smitten with blindness— 

‘ita exceecatos fuisse, ut videndo non viderint”’) , 
the coarsely naturalistic attempt at explanation 
made by Bertholdt, that the hostile party of the 
king’s courtiers, who were in league with the 
Medo-Persian besiegers of the city, produced 
the writing in a purely natural manner, but gave 
a mysterious appearance to the transaction, in 
order ‘‘to gratify their malice and over-confi- 
dence, by announcing his last hour to the victim. 
of their treason ;”’ and finally, the psychological- 
visionary mode of interpretation, advocated in. 
the last century by Liiderwald, and more re- 
cently by Kranichfeld—the latter by means of 
an attempt to transfer the miraculous feature to. 
the imagination cf the king (cf. his observation 
on vy. 8, p. 221: ‘‘ How and when during the 
hilarious banquet the writing itself was traced 
on the wall, was of no importance to the author, 
as the wonderful feature was alone significant 
for his purpose, that the king should observe, at 
the moment of the blasphemous act by which he: 
ridiculed the God of Israel, the hand which: 
wrote the sentence that changed the confident 
humor of the idolater into anxious fear”). In. 
opposition to these naturalizing interpretations, 
and especially to the one last mentioned, see the 
remarks on vy. 5, and compare Buddeus, ist. 
ecci. V. Test., I. p. 508: ‘* Verum quis non videt, 
hec omnia ad meras conjecturas redire, que 
eadem rejiciuntur facilitate, qua afferuntur, Sa- 
tius itaque fuerit, in tis acquiescere, que Daniel: 
upse de hac re tradiderit, seripturam scti. ita com- 
paratam fuisse, ut sapientes et magi, etsi eam vide- 
rent (v. 8), non tamen legere, multo minus inter- 
pretart potuerint ; Danielem autem eam ita e 

legere et interpretarit potuisse. ut rex ipse stitin. 
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convinceretur, lectionem istam atque interpreta- | addit contrarium exemplum regis impii, restitu- 


tionen veram esse.” Also cf. Pfeiffer, Dubia vea- 
ata, p. 503 ss., and Starke, Synops. on the pass- 
age. 
ny In accordance with this, the homiletical 
treatment of the section is chiefly concerned 
with the miracle of the writing and its mys- 
terious origin and contents, as the central point 
of the narrative, and also of its theological and 
ethical importance. As in the preceding chap- 
ter the object of the narrative was to show that 
‘‘pride goeth before destruction,” so the aim 
here is to illustrate the ‘‘judgments that are 
prepared for scorners’” (Prov. xix. 29), the 
‘‘snare” into which ‘‘they bring the whole 
city ” (Prov. xxix. 8), the ‘‘non-immunity from 
punishment of the blasphemers of the Divine 
Wisdom” (Wisd. i. 6). Cf. Psa, i. 1; Jer. xv. 
17; Prov. xiii. 1; xiv. 6; xxiv. 9; also Hc- 
‘lus. xxvii. 28: ‘‘ Mockery and reproach are 
«rom the proud ; but vengeance as a lion shall 
lie in wait for them ;” Psa. lxxii. 4: ‘‘ He shall 
break in pieces the oppressor ” (or blasphemer) ; 
1 Cor. v.10 ‘‘Nor revilers . . . shall inherit 
the kingdom of God,”—and other oracles di- 


rected against the reviling and blasyheming of | 
the Holy One, which may afford a theme for a | 


homiletical treatment of the section as a whole. 
Starke is therefore correct in designating as the 


entis idolatriam, non agentis penitentiam, guem 
Deus punit et regno eauit . . . Has blasphemias 
enim cito sequuntur pene, juata secundum pre- 
ceptum: ‘Non habebit Deus insontem,’ etc. (Ex. 
mxi7),” 

Upon separate points the following passages 
may be used, as furnishing suitable matter for 
homiletical discussion . 

Verses 2-4. Luxurious banquets and carousals 
are dangerous precipices, even for the pious and 
unsuspecting (cf. Jude v. 12); at them Satan 
himself is the host and master (Cramer. in 
Starke, under reference to 1 Cor. x. 20), and 
there religion, the fear of God, brotherly love, 
uprightness, morality—and, in short, everything 
is forgotten (Starke). 

Verse 17. Daniel’s disinterestedness and mod- 
esty. On these Jerome observes: *“#mulemui 
Danielem, regis dignitatem et munera contem- 
nentem, qui absqgue pretio proferens veritatem 
jam illo tempore preceptum evangelicum sequabi 
tur: ‘Gratis accepistis. gratis date’ (Matt. x. 
8). Alioguin et tristia nuntiantem indecens erat 
libenter dona accipere.” 

Verses 25-28. The oracle against Belshazzar, 
whose spirit is: ‘‘If thou wilt neglect to nwm- 


| ber thy days, to weigh thyself in the balance of 





leading features of the narrative ‘* Belshazzar’s | 


transgression and his purishment.” Of. Geicr’s 
arrangement of subjects in this chapter: ‘‘ (1) 


Regium flagitium (v. 1-4); (2) subseguens por- | 


tentum (v. 5, 6); (3) portenti interpretamentum, 
partim ut profanis impossibile (vy. 7-6), partim 


ut Daniei expeditum ac facile (vy. 10-28); (4) | 


énterpretaments complementum (v. 29, 30).?— 
With reference to the relation of the fundamen- 
tal idea in this narrative to that of the -preced- 
ing section, cf. Melancthon : ‘‘ Supra proposuit 
regem agentem panitentiam et propagantem veros 
cuitus, quem Deus etiam ornavit premiis. Nune 


divine righteousness (Job xxxi. 6), and to meas- 
ure thyself by the rule of the Divine law, thou 
shalt be weighed by God in the scale of His 
judgment, and—de found wanting.” Cf. the fig- 
ure of farming grain, Am. ix. 9; Isa. xxx. 24; 
Jer. xv. 7; Matt. iii, 12; Luke xxii. 31, etc. ; 
and also Joachim Lange: ‘‘ Outside of Christ 
we are always wanting in the scales of God, and 


| are lighter than nothing,” Psa Ixii. 10, and 





Starke: *‘The duration of every kingdom is 
pre-determined by God; without the permission 
of God, no monarch is able to extend or limit 
it,” ete. ‘ 
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6. The deliverance of Daniel from the tion's den. 


CaP. VI. 1-29.1 
81 


[English Bible, v. 31-vi. 28.] 
Darius the Median took [received] the kingdom, deing about three score and 


two years old [as a son of sixty and two years]. 


to 


It pleased [seemed good before] Darius to set over the kingdom a hundred 
and twenty princes [satraps], which should be over the whole [in 
dom; and over* these [them], three presidents, of whom Daniel was first 


all the] king- 


[one]; that the [these] princes might give accounts [the reason] unto them, 
and the king should have no damage [not be damaged]. 


Then this Daniel was preferred [made eminent] above the presidents and 
princes, because an excellent spirit was in him; 
him over the whole realm [all the kingdom]. Then the presidents 
sought [were seeking] to find occasion against [cause 


and the king thought to set 
and princes 
as to] Daniel concerning 


[from the side of] the kingdom; but [and] they could find none occasion nor 


fault. [corrupt thing] ; 


forasmuch as he was faithful, neither 


was there any erre 


[wrong] or fault [corrupt thing] found in him. 


5 


Then said these men, [That] We shall not find 


any occasion against | cause as 


to] this Daniel, except we find i against him concerning [in] the law of his God. 


6 Then these presidents and princes 


l ces assembled [crowded] together to 
7 king, and said thus unto him, King Darius, live for ever. 


[upon | the 
All the presidents ot 
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the kingdom, the governors, and the princes, the counsellors, and the captaing 
[pashas], have consulted together to establish a royal [or, for the king to establish 
al statute [an established act of the king], and to make a firm decree [confirm an in- 
terdict], that whosoever [any one that] shall ask a petition of fan asking trom] 
any god or man for [till] thirty days, save of [except from] thee, O king, he 
shall be cast wmto the den of [the] lions. Now, O king, [mayest thou] estab- 
lish the decree [interdict], and sign the writing, that it be not chanved change 
not], according to [like] the law of the Medes [Media] and Persians [Persia], 
which altereth not [will not pass away]. Wherefore [Therefore the] king 
Darius signed the writing and the decree Eee 

_ Now when Daniel [And Daniel, as soon as he] knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house; and, his [its] windows being [were] open in his 
[its upper] chamber toward [in front of | Jerusalem, [and] he* kneeled npon his 
knees three times a day [in the day], and prayed [was praying], and eave 
thanks [thanking] before his God, as ‘he did aforetime [because he was doing 
so from before that time]. Then these men assembled [crowded in], and found 
Daniel praying [asking] and making supplication before his God. 

Then they came near, and spake before the king concerning [upon] the king’s 
decree [interdict]; Hast thou not signed a decree [an interdict], that every 
[any] man that shall ask @ petition of [from] any god or man within [till] thirt 
days, save of [except from] thee, O king, shall be cast into the den of [the] 
lions? The king answered and said, The thing és true [word és firm] accord- 
ing to [like] the law of the Medes [Media] and Persians [ Persia], which altereth 
not [will not pass away]. Then answered they, and said before the king, 
That * Daniel, which és of [from] the captivity of the children of Judah, reeard- 
eth not [has not put attention upon] thee, O king, nor [and] the decree [intei- 
dict] that thou hast signed, but [and] maketh his petition [és asking his asking | 
three times a day [in the day]. Then the king, when he heard these words 
[this word (thing)], was sore displeased with [it greatly offended upon] hia- 
self, and [he] set his heart on Daniel to deliver him; and he laboured [was 
exerting himself’ till the going down of the sun to deliver [rescue] him. 

Then these men assembled [crowded] unto [upon] the king, and said unto the 
king, Know, O king, that the law of the Medes and Persians is [it is a law to 
Media and Persia], that no decree nor statute [interdict and established act] 
which the king establisheth [shall establish] may be changed [change]. Then 
the king commanded [said], and they brought Daniel, and cast him into the den 
of [the] lions. Mow the king spake and said unto Daniel, Thy God, whom 
thou * servest continually [art serving in continuity], he* will [may he] deliver 
thee. And a stone was brought, and [aid upon the mouth c the den; and the 
king sealed it with his oww signet, and with the signet o. his lords, that the 
purpose [(will) matter] might not be changed [change] conc: ning [in respect to] 
Daniel. : : 

Then the king went to his palace, and passed [lodged] the night fasting: 
neither were instruments of music brought [and concubines Le did not bring] 
before him, and his sleep went from [fled upon] him. Then tLe king arose very 
early in the morning [in the dawn would rise in the early light], and went in 
haste unto the den of [the] lions. And when he came [near] to the den, he 


cried with a lamentable [pained] voice unto Daniel: and the king spake and 


said to Daniel, O Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy God, whom thou® 
servest continually [art serving in continuity], able* to deliver thee from the 
lions? Then said [talked] Daniel unto [with] the king, O king, live for ever. 
My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, that [and] they 
have not hurt me: forasmuch as before him innocency was found in [to] me; 
and also before thee, O king, have I done no hurt. ; / 
Then was the king exceeding glad [it greatly rejoiced] for him [upon him- 
self |, and commanded [said] that they should take Daniel up out of the den. 
So [And] Daniel was taken up out of the den, and no manmer of hart was 
found upon [in] him, because he believed in his God. 
And the king commanded [said], and they brought those men which [who] had 
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accused * Daniel, and they cast them into the den of [the] lions, them, their chil 

dren, and their wives; and the lions had the mastery of them, and brake all their 

bones # pieces or ever [ere] they came at the bottom of the den.’ ; 
25 Then [the] king Darius wrote unto all people, nations, and languages, * that 
26 dwell in all the earth; Peace be multiplied unto you.” I make“ a decree, That 
in every dominion of my kingdom men tremble and fear ** before the God of 
Daniel; for he is. the living God, and steadfast for ever, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed, and his dominion shall be even unto the end. He 
delivereth [delivering] and rescueth [rescuing], and he worketh [working] signs 
and wonders in heaven [the heavens] and in [the] earth, who hath delivered 
Daniel from the power of the lions. ’ ¥ : 

So [And] this Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus 

the Persian. 
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GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


[} As Chap. vi. in the original begins with verse 31 of the A. V., there is a difference of one in numbering the verses 
of this section,—? The form dy» followed by ‘3? seems like a noun in the emphatic state, and may not inaptly be 


rendered, ‘as the chief above.”—® The pronoun, being expressed, is emphatic. —* “there = ére expletive.—5 The order 
of words is emphatic: Zhy God... . has He been able.—5 Literally, that ate his pieces of, i.e., backbit, as in chap. 
iii. 8.—7 The order and style of the original are very emphatic: and they did not reach to the earth of the den till that 
(before) the lions ruled over them, etc..—® The terms in the original are the same as in chap. iii. 4, the nations, the peoples, 


and the tongues.—® Literally, May your peace be great.—!» From me is made.—}! They shall be trembling and fearing 


Srom.| 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Verse 1 [v. 31]. Transitional introductory ob- 
servations. And Darius the Med an took the 
kingdom etc. The copula before 21777 serves, 
indeed, to connect the present section closely 
with the preceding one, and indicates that its 
subject is more intimately related to the fore- 
going, than is the case in chapters iii., iv., and 
v., which begin without any copulative particle 
whatever. The 1 however, does not compel 


the assumption that chapters v. and vi. were 
properly a unit in their plan and the time of 
their composition (Hitzig, Kranichfeld) ; for (1) 
chap. ii., although forming a decidedly inde- 
pendent whole, likewise begins with the copula, 
as do also numerous sections in the historical 
and prophetical portions of the Old Testament, 
whose subjects are independent of what pre- 
cedes them. (2) Kranichfeld’s opinion (p. 210) 
that chap. v. ought to conclude with a *‘ theo- 
cratic panegyrical closing sentence” similar to 
chap. vi. 27, 28, if it were to rank as an inde- 
pendent and complete section in itself, is appa- 
rently confirmed, indeed, by the closing verses 
of chaps. ii., iii., and iv., but is decidedly op- 
posed by chap. i., which has no such doxology 
at the close. (8) Chapters v. and vi. are dis- 
tinguished from each other by several unmis- 
takable differences in the mode of expression 
and representation, which indicate the composi- 
tion of these sections at different times. Notice 
especially the character of the descriptions in 
chap. v., which are more circumstantial and 
full of repetitions than those in chap vi. (cf. vs. 
2, 3, 4 with v. 23; v. 7 with v. 12; v. 12 with 
v. 16; v. 16 with vs. 7 and 29, etc.). (4) The 
transactions recorded in the two sections are 
separated by an interval of at least twenty-two 
years (cf. supra, on chap. v. 30) since the 
events of chap. v. transpire! under the fourth 
reign before the close of the Chaldzan dynasty, 








while chap. vi. falls in the reign of Darius the 
Mede,—-which covered about two years and a 
half—and probably not in its opening period 
(see vs. 15, 17); and chap. v. creates the im- 
pression that it was composed immediately after 
the events which it records transpired, and that, 
like all the narratives in the historical part of 
the book, it originated while they .were stil! 
fresh in the recollection of the writer (cf. In- 
trod., § 4, note 2). The connection of the twe 


sections by means of a copulative 7) despite the 


difference in the time of their composition. is 
probably owing to the circumstance that at the 
close of chap v. only the beginning of the ful- 
filment of the oracle addressed to Belshazzar 
had been noticed, while the principal fact, 
which concludes the fulfilment, is reserved for 
the narrative in the present section; cf. on 
chap. v. 30.—For the view that *‘ Darius the 
Mede” can only designate Cyaxares, the son of 
Astyages and father-in-law of Cyrus, see In- 
trod, § 8, note 4. Perhaps the Sept. also re- 
ferred to this Cyaxares, when it translated this 
passage Kat ’Apragépéyc¢ 6 trav Miadwy rapéAapev 
THY Pactdeiav Kai Aapetog TARpHE TOV TuEpOV Kai 
évdotoc év yhpet; by ’Aptasépénc they may have 
intended Astyages, the father of Darius Medus, 
and by the predicate tAjpy¢ xtA., which they 
applied to Darius, they may have attempted to 


repeat the 3 7233 of the second half of the 


verse (cf. Michaelis, Oriental. Bibl., iv. 20). 
Despite the marked ignorance of history which 
the Alexandrians occasionally reveal, they can 
hardly be presumed to have been guilty of the 
gross anachronism of confounding the Median 
Darius with Darius Nothus, the son of Artax- 
erxes I. Longimanus (against Héavernick).—- 
Ebrard (Die Offenbarung Johannis [in Olshau 
sen’s Bibl. Kommentar), p. 55 et seq., and in a 
review of Filler’s Prophet Daniel in the G ters 
lohe Allg. literar. Anzeiger, October, 1868, p 
267), attempts, in harmony with his assumptior 
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that Belshazzar was identical with Laborasoar- 
chad, to identify Darius the Mede with Naboni- 
dus, whom the conspirators who slew Labora- 
foarchad elevated to the throne (similarly Syn- 
cellus, Scaliger, Petavius and Buddeus). In 
this way he certainly succeeds in removing 
every difference between the time of chap. v. 
30 and vi. 1; but he neglects to notice (1) 
‘that Laborasoarchad was a grandson of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, instead of being his son, as chap v. 
11 et seq. requires; (2) that Nabonidus, accord- 
ing to the express statement of Berosus, was not 
of Median, but of Babylonian descent, although 
not of royal blood ; (3) that according to vs. 9; 
13, and 16 (the ‘‘laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians”) the administration of the king in ques- 
tion is characterized, in the plainest manner, as 
modelled and organized after the Medo-Persian 
code, rather than the Babylonian; (4) that the 
system of espionage and denunciation (vs. 12, 
14, 16), the barbarous custom of executing the 
families of criminals (v, 25) together with the 
culprit, and also the aristocratic constitutional 
, procedure connected with the promulgation of 
the prohibition and with the sealing of the 
stone (vs. 8, 18), all likewise refer to specifically 
Medo-Persian arrangements, such as could not 
yet have been introduced under Nabonidus. 
These arguments will also hold good against 
A. Scheuchzer, of Zurich, who, without refer- 
ence to Ebrard, and to some extent basing his 
views on different grounds, has recently likewise 
attempted to identify Nabonidus with Darius 
the Mede (Assyrische Forschungen, in Heiden- 
heim’s Vierteljahrsschrift fiir engl.-theolog. For- 
schung, vol. IV., No. 1, p. 17 et seq.).— 
(‘The addition of 877’2 (Kethib) forms on 


the one hand a contrast to the expression, ‘the 
king of the Chaldzans’ (chap. v. 30), and on 


the other hand it points forward to 7075) 


ver. 29 (28); it, however, furnishes no proof 
that Daniel distinguished the Median kingdom 
from the Persian ; for the kingdom is not called 
a Median kingdom, but it is only said of Darius 
that he was of Median descent, and, ver. 29 (28), 
that Cyrus the Persian succeeded him. In 
Sap he received the kingdom, it is indicated 
that Darius did not conquer. it, but received it 
from the conqueror’ (Keil).]|—-Being about three- 
score andtwo years old. This precise and con- 
erete designation of his age was hardly designed 
to note that he had overthrown the Chaldzan em- 
pire after attaining to old age and when he was 
no longer competent to the personal conduct of 
warlike operations (Kranichfeld); for such a 
purpose is not expressed with sufficient clear- 
ness, and moreover, the implied reference to 
the weakness and defenceless condition of the 
declining Babylonian empire would involve a 
historical imaccuracy which cannot well be 
charged against the author. The real motive 
that led him to mention the age of Darius can 
only consist in the design to refer to the consid- 
erably later time of the taking of Babylon, 
in its relation to the events that had just been 
described (cf. supra, on chap. v. 30).* 

Verses 2, 3 [1, 2]. I'he new constitution of the 





* [Rather it may have been as a premonition of the short 
interval during Darius’s rule before the full assumption of 
dominion by Cyrus 1n person at Babylon.] 








empire under Darius, and the position assigned 
to Daniel. It pleased Darius to set over the 
kingdom a hundred and twenty princes. 
The Sept. increases this number to 127, proba- 
bly with a reference to Esth. i. 1. Josephus 
Ant. X. 13 multiplies it by three (é#xovra Kai 
Tplax6oio. catparac), perhaps because he believed 
each of the three chief prefects to have been 
placed over 120 satraps, or because he believed 
himself obliged to make the number of satrapies 
equal to that of the days in the year. The num- 
ber 120 is to be retained, in opposition to both 
these uncritical attempts to enlarge it, although 
no other authorities mention so large a number 
of satrapies or provinces in the Medo-Persian 
empire at the time of its first organization under 
Darius-Cyaxares and Cyrus, and although ac- 
cording to both Herodotus and Xenophon their 
number seems to have been considerably smaller 
at that period. The former of these authors 
mentions no definite organization of satrapies by 
Cyrus whatever, and remarks of Darius Hystas- 
pis that he founded in all only twenty of such 
provinces for the whole empire (III. 89); the 
latter notices satraps under Cyrus as well, but 
mentions only nine, eight of whom were ap- 
pointed for Asia Minor and one for Arabia— 
from which it might be concluded that the ag- 
gregate number of such officials did not much 
exceed twenty, and perhaps, did not even reach 
that number (Cyrop. VII. 4, 2; VIII. 6). The 
statements of these Greek historians do not, 
however, compel us to doubt the accuracy of 
Daniel’s report, or to reduce the number from 
120 to 20; for various indications lead to the 
conclusion that the number and boundaries of 
the satrapies varied exceedingly in different pe- 
riods of the Persian empire. The three lists of 
Persian provinces, for instance, which are found 
amoung the inscriptions of Darius (at Persepolis, 
at Behistun, and at Nakshi Rustam) enumerate 
on the whole thirty-three satrapies or provinces, 
without permitting us to regard the number as 
exhaustively complete. The opinion that such 
changes among the satrapies actually occurred 
is further supported by Ezra viii. 36, where 
several satraps beyond the Euphrates are men- 
tioned as holding office under Artaxerxes, while 
Herodotus, III. 91, knew of but one; and alsc 
by Hsth. i. 1, where the whole number of the 
Persian satrapies is fixed at 127, etc. Hence, 
it must probably be assumed that at different 
times the arrangement of provinces varied in 
the Persian empire, and that a subdivision of 
the realm into numerous smaller sections (whose 
number, 120, may have been symbolically sig- 
nificant, and relating to astronomical condi- 
tions) existed already under Darius-Medus and 
Cyrus, but in such a manner that in addition a 
reckoning by larger, and consequently less nu- 
merous provinces, was customary. The divi- 
sion into 120 smaller satrapies may have descend- 
ed to the Medo-Persians from the Chaldzo- 
Babylonian world-kingdom, in which, according 
to chap. iii. 2, 27, the title of satrap had long 


- been known, and on account of its almost sacred 


astronomical importance, they may have gladly 
admitted it into the constitution of their realm. 
The enumeration by larger and less numerous 
(20-30) satrapies may have been chiefly in use 
in the official language of the court and the 
arts in the kingdom of the Achemenida, as being 
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a national Medo-Persian institution, and for that ! with His assistance. 
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In this way the succeed- 


reason may have been principally or exclusively | ing remark, ‘‘ because an excellent spirit was in 


observed by the Greeks. The Biblical enumera- 
tion, having a Babylonian origin, may therefore 
be properly designated as the esoteric or hieratic, 


and the ancient Aryan division, supported by the | 
Nor is it a |_ 


classics, as the exoteric or demotic. 
questionable feature that on this explanation 
the title kshatrapa (shéitrapaiti, achashdarpan) 
was applied interchangeably to the administra- 


tors of both larger and smaller divisions; since | 


this harmonizes well with the fluctuations of 
later Hellenistic writers in rendering the word 
and especially with the indecision of the Sept. 
On this question, and in relation to the origin 
and significance of the title of satrap, cf. the 
exeg. remarks on chap, iii. 2.—Verse 8 [21]. 
And over these three presidents, of whom 
Daniel was first; rather, ‘‘was one.” [The 
following verse, however, shows that he was the 
The \[>70 (in the Targ. equiv- 
alent to D°°D1W, ‘‘arrangers, overseers”) were 
certainly ‘‘ chief-prefects princes, ministers,” 
whether the yo is regarded as related to “WW, 


t.é., as derived, by means of the Pers. particle of 
derivation 3, from the Zend suru (Gr. xdpa, 
Pers. ser), ‘* head,” or as related to the Sanscr. 
carand, ** protector,” or also to téraka, ‘‘steers- 
man’ (the former according to Gesenius, the 
latter, to Hitzig). The dignity of these 
Sarckin was doubtless identical with that of 
the Yultain or “ triumvirs,” who are mentioned 
in the preceding chapter (vs. 7, 16, 29) as the 
superior princes of the realm, or heads of the 
government under Belshazzar. Accordingly, 
like the 120 satraps, they were a class of digni- 
taries in the Medo-Persian kingdom, whose 
office was modelled after the Babylonian pre- 
cedent, but was discontinued at a later period, 
or perhaps, was developed into the institution 
of the seven counsellors of the Persian kings 
(corresponding to the seven Amshaspands—cf. 
Esth. i. 14; Ezra vii. 14; Herod. JII. 31). 
Daniel owed his elevation to this rank to the 
circumstance that he had already been raised to 
the dignity of a triumvir by Belshazzar, and had 
probably remained in that office until the over- 
throw of the Chaldean kingdom; as also 
Nebuchadnezzar, according to chap. ii. 48, 49, 
had already conferred on him a position of dis- 
tinguished political and priestly power and emi- 
nence.—That the princes (satraps) might give 
accounts to them and the king should have 
no damage, 7.é., not suffer loss in his revenues 
(cf. P32 Hara iv. 13, 15, and Pt) Hsth. vii. 4), 
The satraps are thus designated more particu- 
larly as officers of finance, which doubtless con- 

_Stituted one of their chief functions; cf. Herod. 
ITT. 89 et seq. 

Verses 4,5 [8, 4]. Zhe dll-eill of the other 
grand officials of the realm against Daniel, 
‘Then this, Daaiel was preferied above (showed 
himself superior to) the presidents, etc, M:N; 
‘distinguished himself, outshone them.” The 
demonstrative 727, ‘‘ this,” which is connected 
with the name of Daniel only here and in y. 20, 
is conceived and spoken from the standpoint of 
his opponents, who look with envy ou him 
{istum) whom God has hitherto so highly favored 


principal one]. 


| 








him” (cf. chap. v. 12), may likewise be explained 
without involving any suspicion of self-laudation 


onthe part of the narrator.—And the king 


thought to set him over the whole realm, 
hence, to promote him to the office of grand- 
vizier or prime minister—the superior of the 
‘‘triumvirs” or Sarekin. The Targums always 
employ the Ithpael for the intransitive N"W2, “‘ to 
be inclined, to purpose.’’ [‘‘ This intention of 
the king stirred up the envy of the other presi 
dents” (Aeil)].—Verse 5 [4]. Then the presi. 
dents . . . . sought to find occasion against 
Daniel concerning the kingdom, 7.¢., they 
sought to assail his official character; and only 
after frequent proofs that their efforts in this 
direction were futile, did they direct their atten- 
tion to his religious standpoint (v. 6 et seq.). *— 
But they could find none occasion nor fauit. 
nby, as before, is an ‘‘ occasion, opportunity, 
pretext,” upon which the accusation migkt be. 
based [‘‘as airia, John xviii. 38; Matt. xxvii. 
37, an occasion for impeachment” (Keil)]. This * 
more general term may be co-ordinated with 
nny, ‘* wickedness,’ because it is conceived 
coneretely or objectively; and hence also with 
the following 12, ‘‘ fault, inadvertence ”’ (from 
mdz, the probable primitive form for paz; cf. 
in the Gr. w/c and joyic). Fidelity is the lead- 
ing political virtue of the servant or officer of a 
government (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 2), in like manner as 
justice and mercy should be the ornament of 
rulers (chap. iv. 24). 7 

Verses 6-10 [5-9]. The procuring of a govern- 
mental edict pertaining to religion, directed against 
Daniel.t We shall not . . against this 
Dan.el,except we find it against him concern- 


ing the law of h’s God. TDN DJ, the law of 
Daniel’s God, is the theocratic law, considered 
as the rule of his religious life, and especially of 
his devotional exercises. Cf. N7 in Ezra vii. 6, 
12, 14, 21, 25, 26; and supra, chap. ii. 9.—Verse 
7. Then these presidents (princes) and princes 
(satraps) assembled together to the king; 
rather (as marg.), ‘‘ran in stormy haste.” 
‘* These princes and satraps ” (ef. ‘‘ these men,” 
v. 6 [5]) were not, of course, ali of them, with- 
out exception, but only those who envied and 
sought to calumniate Daniel, since only such are 
here concerned ; cf. v. 25 [24]. The idea that 
aul the satraps participated is the more improba- 
ble, in view of the fact that the possible presence 
of all in the metropolis is nowhere indicated (ne & 
Se 

* [‘* Such a model of excellence, so far surpassing and so 
uncomfortably eclipsing themselves, was keenly cutting to 
these corrupt officers, and aroused their bitterest hostility.” 
—Cowiles.} 

+ [‘* With Satanic cunning the princes shaped this proposed 
law to take with the king by a bait for his low vanity, and 
to entrap Daniel through his known decision and firmness 
in the worship of his God. It was the best compliment they 
could pay to Daniel that they assumed so confidently that he 
would pray to God none the less for this monstrous law. Tt 
was the keenest reproach to their king that they should an- 
ticipate his ready assent to such a law under the impulsea 
of his excessive vanity. Darius was a weak and vain king, 
else he would have asked, What can be the motive of these 
men in proposing such a law? Plainly the appended excep 
tion, ‘ Save of thee, O king,’ was so grateful to his vanity 
that it blinded his dull eye to the monstrous nature apd pos 
sible bearings of this law.”—Cowles.] 2 


CHAP. 


—___—___. 


VI. 1-29. 





even in v. 8 [7]).—On wy xy, ‘‘to rush any- 
where in stormy haste, to rush anywhere fre- 
quently ” [rather, twmultuously| (Luther, ‘‘ came 
often”), cf. the German ‘‘jemanden die Thiire 
stiirmen” (‘to storm somebody’s door”); see 
infra, vs. 12 [11] and 16 [15].—Verse 8. Allthe 
p-esidents (princes) of the kingdom, the gov- 
ernors, and the princes (satraps), the counsel- 
lors, and the captains (preefects) have consulted 
together; rather, ‘‘ have considered it advisa- 


ble.” 7395 seems here to be employed ina 


more extended sense than heretofore (vs. 3 [2], 
Dd [4], and 7 [6]), where it designates the chief- 
preefects who were placed over the satraps; * 
for the four classes of officials which follow—the 
same as in chap iii. 27, but in a different order 
—are evidently intended to specialize the pre- 
fixed general idea of ‘‘ princes” or ‘‘ praefects ” 
(thus Chr. B. Michaelis correctly, against Hitzig 
and others, who in this place also regard the 
Sarekin as the chief preefects who were Daniel's 
colleagues). In like manner the term Chalde- 
aus was found to be employed above, at one 
time to designate a special class of wise men, 
and at another to denote the whole order of 
magians (see on chap. ii. 2).+—In relation to 


DYMDN, ‘to determine or agree among them- 


selves,’’ compare the term DY, ‘‘a counsellor,” 
consiliarius, as designating one of the principal 
officers of the Persian king, Ezra vii. 14, 15.— 
To establish a royal statute; rather, ‘‘ that the 
king should establish a statute.” In view of the 


accentuation, R327 is not to be construed with 
DIP as a genitive (‘‘ to establish a royal statute,” 





* [“ If we compare the list of the four official classes here 
mentioned with that of the great officers of state under Ne- 


buchadnezzar, ch. iii. 2, the naming of the SIO before 
the N32 _IIW TR (satraps, whilein ch. iii. 2 they arenamed 
after them) shows that the S719 are here great officers 


to whom the satraps were subordinate, and that only the 
three yo could be meant to whom the satraps hud to 


render an account. Moreover, the list of four names is 
divided by the copula 4 into two classes. To the first class 
belong the RADIO and the satraps; to the second the 


y13 0, state councillors, and the NOM, civil pre- 
a cle tis 


fects of the provinces. Accordingly, we will scarcely err 
if by R720 we understand the members of the highest 


council of state, by 877350 the ministers or members 
dee 


of the (lower) state council, and by the satraps and pechas 
the military and civil rulers of the provinces. This group- 
ing of the names confirms, consequently, the general inter- 


pretation of the xmazD D710 555, for the four classes 


named constitute the entire chief prefecture of the king- 
dom. This interpretation is not made questionable by the 


fact that the yar had in the kingdom of Darius a dif- 


“erent position from that they held in the kingdom of 
Nebuchadnezzar; for in this respect each kingdom had its 
own particular arrangement, which underwent manifold 
changes according to the times.”— Feil. | 

+ [** The whole connection of the narrative plainly shows 
that the authors of the accusatiou deceived the king. The 
council of state, or chief court, to which all the satraps had 
te render an acc.unt, consisted of three men, of whom 
Daniel was one. But Daniel certainly was not called to this 
consultation ; therefore their pretence that ail ‘presidents 
of the kingdom’ had consulted on the matter, was false. 
Besides, they deceived the king in this, that they concealed 
from him the iytention of the decree, or misled him regard- 
ing i\.* -Aeil.] : 


etc.), but must be regarded as the subject of the 
Inf. M25), so that the object DY is placed 
between tl e iniinitive and its noun, as in Isa. v. 
24; xix. 8; xx. 1 (thus correctly Rosenmiiller, 
Hitzig, Kranichfeld, [Keil], etc., against Theo- 
dotion, Vulgate, Luther, Bertholdt, and a ma- 
jority of moderns).*—And make a firm inter- 


dict (marg.). The 5°j2 which the king was to 
establish, is at the same time an OX, “ inter- 


di-t;” in the parallelism of the address it is at 
first designated generally as a ‘‘statute,” and 
afterwards more especially as an ‘‘interdict.” 
On “0%, ‘‘to bind,” in the sense of ‘‘to pro- 
hibit,” see Num. xxx. 10, and also the N.-T. 
déerv as the opposite of Atvevr, Matt. xvi. 19; 
xviii. 18.—That whosoever shall ask a petition 

.. . for thirty days; 7.¢., during the thirty 
days next ensuing, from that time until the 
expiration of thirty days. Literally, ‘* unto 
thirty days.”” This number, the triplicate of 
the ten days in chap, i. 12-15, is a round num- 
ber, corresponding to the duration of a month, 
and employed otherwise also as a general period, 
during which an interdict was imposed on per- 
sons; ¢.g., by the vows of Nazarites. Acts xxi. 
26; cf. Tract. Nasir, J. 3; Joseph., de B. Jud., 
II. 15, 1.—The command (or interdict) to pray + 
during one month only to the king was in this 
instance specially aimed at Daniel, the pious 
worshipper of Jehovah, for the purpose of en- 
trapping him ; but it was suggested by a national 
religious custom of older date among the Medes, 
by which Divine honors were rendered to the 
king. Herodotus, I. 199, refers to this custom, 
when he remarks that Deioces had introduced 
the wepi éavrdv oevierv for himself and his suc- 
cessors, by removing his person from the obser- 
vation of his subjects, in order to persuade them 
that he was érepovoc (cf. also Xenophon, Cyrop., 
I. 3, 18). The existence of this custom among 
the Medes is further substantiated by the fact 
that the Persians, who were intimately related 
to the Medes, observed it, as did several others 
of the Oriental nations of antiquity (¢.g., the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, according to Diodor., 
Sicul., 1. 90; III. 3, 5)—the former from the 
peculiar religious reason that they considered 
the king as the “‘ offspring of the gods” (é« ovo¢ 
ev) and the image of Ormuzd, and_ even ad- 
dressed him directly as edc; cf. Aischylus, 
Pers., 157, 855; Plutarch, T’hemist., 27; Cur- 








* [But this construction is extremely harsh, and, as Len- 

gerke remarks, opposed to the usage of nbn “OW in v. 
Tapit ie TY 

13. Even Rosenmiiller renders (apparently by inadvertence, 


however) decreto regio. The passages adduced by the au- 
thor from Isaiah (xix. 8 is not correct) are not altogether in 


point, as the preposition there is not 5, but Dor 2. Had 
the writer intended such a construction he would naturally 
have used “J with the fut, The Masoretic interpune 


tion, however, undeniably favors it.] 
+ [The term ‘' 42 is here not any kind c7 request or 


supplication, but prayer, as the phrase, ver. 14 (13), RY 2 
FINAYD. directing his prayer, shows. The word W:N} 


does not prove the contrary, for the heathen prayed also & 
men (cf. ch. ii. 46), and here the clause, except to the king 
places together god and man, so that the king might not 
observe that the prohibition was specially directed againsd 
Daniel.” —eil. 
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tius, VIII. 5,11; Isocrates, Punegyr., in Brisso- 
nius, de Persar. princ., p. 17, and generally, 
Hengstenberg, Authentie des Daniel, etc., p. 127 
et seq.; Delitzsch, Art. Dandel in Herzog’s Lteat- 
Lncykl., p. 278 et seq. See the Ethico-fund. prin- 
ciples, etc., against the assumption of the modern 
pseudo-Daniel tendency-criticism, on which the 
edict of Darius in question is a cunningly in- 
ven‘ed prototype, and at the same time an ex- 
aggerated caricature of the course of Antiochus 
Epiphanes as described in 1 Mace, i. 41 et seq. ; 
2 Macc. vi. 1 et seq.—Verse 9 [8]. Now, O 
king, establish the decree and sign the writ- 
ing; rather, ‘‘and record the writing,” for pw 
always signifies to record, and not to sign; and 
moreover, the Persian edicts received their offi- 
cial stamp as laws from the royal seal, instead 
of the royal signature ; * cf. Esth. iii. 10 et seq. ; 
viii. 8.—That it be not changed, according to 
the law of the Medes and Persians, 7. ¢., accord- 
ing to that law of the united Medo-Persian 
realm, as is somewhat more fully described in v. 
16 [15], by which every official edict from the 
king, issued with certain formalities, should pos- 
sess enduring force as law, hence, ‘‘should not 
be changed ” (n= nD, ef. Winer, Gramm., 
§ 46, 3); cf. Esth. i. 19; viii. 8. Against the 
opinion of Von Lengerke, that the writer here 
was guilty of an anachronism, since the phrase 
“- the law of the Medes and Persians” must have 
originated subsequently to the time of Cyrus, cf. 
supra. Hitzig also rejects this position of Von 
Lengerke, inasmuch as he denies, for telling 
reasons, the presumption on which it rests, that 
OF in that formula designates the whole body of 
laws of the kingdom. —[Verse 10 (9). ‘‘ The king 
varried out the proposal, N75) is explicative : 
the writing, namely, the prohibition (spoken of); 
for this was the chief matter, therefore 8108 


alone is here mentioned, and not also 57/ (edict), 
ver. 8 (7).”— Keil. ] 

Verses 11, 12 [10, 11]. Daniel's protest, by his 
conduct, against the royal :iecree.t And, his 
windows being open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem; rather, ‘‘but he [itt] had open 
windows,” etc. The upper chamber, or attic, 
receives consideration as being more removed 
and less liable to be disturbed, hence as being 
particularly adapted to purposes of devotion; cf, 





* [This distinction is rather over-nice; for it was not the 
engrossing of the edict, surely, that the magnates desired, 
and this of course would not have been done by the royal 
hand, but his official approval and sanction, such as a signa- 
pe Rica by writing or stamping the name—only could 
confer. 

+ [The satraps did not wait long for Daniel’s expected 
disregard of the king’s prohibition. . . He continued 
this custom (of prayer) even after the issuing of the edict ; 
for a discontinuance of it on account of that law would have 
been a denying of the faith and a sinning against God. On 
this his enemies had reckoned. They secretly watched him, 
and immediately reported his disregard of the King’s com- 
mand. In ver. 11 (10), the place where he was wont to 
pray is more particularly described in order that it might be 
shown how they could observe him.”—eil.] 


ae | Be md does not refer to Daniel (‘he had opened win- 
dows’), but to Antab, his house had open windows. If 


md referred to Daniel, then the 84% following would be 


supertluo 18.”—eil, The same remark of course will apply 
to MINDY D follow'ng.] 





2 Sam. xix. 1; 1 Kings xvii. 20; Actsi. 13; x 
9.—'‘ Opened windows,” J°ND 13, are the 
opposite of suchas are covered with lattice-wors 
(yornt 113, Ezek. xl. 16) by which the view is 
obstructed. These open windows were required 
to be ‘‘ toward Jerusalem,” because according 
to ancient custom the face of the worshipper 
must be turned towards the temple in that city ; 
for as in Jerusalem the supplicant turned to- 
ward the sanctuary (Psa. v. 8; xxviii. 2 etc.), 
so he turned when abroad towards the “ holy 
city” (Matt. iv. 5) as the site of the temple. 
This was the case long prior to the captivity ; 
see 1 Kings viii. 33, 35, 38, 44,48; 2 Chron. 
vi. 29, 34, 38. The corresponding custom 
among the Mahommedans (Kibla) with refer- 
ence to Mecca, appears thus to be the imitation 
of a custom developed on the primitive soil of 
Bible lands; and for the earliest followers of 
Islam Jerusalem itself was Kibla. On the other 
hand, the ancient Jewish and the most ancient 
Christian custom prohibited, on the ground of 
Ezek. viii. 16, 17, the turning of the face in 
prayer towards the east, ¢.¢., towards the sun 
(cf, Clement, Strom. VII. 724; Origen, Homit. 
V.in Num.; Tertull. Apol. c. 16), while the 
later church, standing on the ground of Mal. 
iii. 20; Luke i. 78 et seq., zealously recom- 
mended that supplicants and houses for prayer 
should face towards the east, and introduced it 
into general use. Cf. Bingham, Origines, V. 
275 ss: —He kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day. Kneeling is mentioned as the 
characteristic posture of supplicants in 1 Kings 
viii. 54; 2 Chron. vi. 12; Ezra ix. 5; Luke 
xxii. 41; Acts vii, 59; ix. 40; xxi.5; Eph. 
iii, 14; Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 48; Hermas, Pas- 
tor, Vis. I. 1, ete. Cf. O. A. Hubnerus, de gen- 
uflevione (Halle, 1741); Zéckler, Krit. Geschichte 
der Askese (Frankf, and Erlangen, 1868), p. 350 
et seq.—[‘‘ Daniel offered prayers not to make 
an outward show, for only secret spies could ob 
serve him when so engaged. 77 dsp >> does 
not mean altogether so as (Rosenmiiller, Vor 
Leng., Maurer, Hitzig), but, as always, on this 
account that, because. Because he always did 
thus, so now he continues to do it ”—(Keil).|* 
The custom of praying three times in a day, 
which is attested for the first time in this pas- 
sage, and which, according to the Talmudic tra- 
dition was first brought into general use among 
the Jews by the ‘‘ men of the great synagogue,” 
appears to have taken shape during the Baby- 
lonian captivity as a usage observed by pious in- 
dividuals among the Israelites. The fundamental 
general idea of this custom is already expressed 
in Psa, lv. 18; but the desire to find a regular 
substitute for the morning and evening sacri- 
fices, which were now interrupted, doubtless 
contributed towards originating the custom, 
since the Jews were accustomed, from an early 
period, to regard prayer as in itself a sacrifice 
with which God is pleased (Hos. xiv. 3 Psa 
li. 17; exvi. 17, ete.), and especially since they 
associated it in their minds with the evening 
sacrifice (Psa. exli. 2; 1 Kings xviii, 36 et seq.; 











*[** Blessed man! How quietly, how calmly, how peace 
fully did thy heart repose on the enduring a endl fee 
Lae og the never-failing power of thy fathers’ Goi!’ 
—Cowles, 


CHAP. VI, 1-29. 








Ezra ix. 5; cf. Dan. ix. 21). The Parsee custom 
of rendering Divine honors to the three parts of 
the day themselves, has, of course, nothing in 
common with the habit of the Jews and prim- 
itive Christians (Acts iii. 1; x. 9, 30; cf. Pusey, 
Daniel, p. 554); nor has the custom of the 
Egyptian priests, who, according to Porphyry, 
de abstinent. IV. 8, sang daily four hymns of 
praise to the sun; nor yet the three daily sacri- 
fices and hymns of the Pythagoreans, as men- 
tioned by Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. c. 149 ss. 
Cf. generally, Zockler, 1. c. p. 3829 et seq.— 
Verse 12 [11]. Then these men assembled 
{rushed together), and found Daniel praying 
and making supplication before his God. Here, 
as in v. 7 [6], 12730 is not a single rushing to- 
gether, but a frequent* hasty gathering; the 
only difference is that in that passage the design 
was to obtain the decree from the king, while 
here it is to watch Daniel in order to denounce 
him. According to v. 11, the open windows in 
Daniel’s upper chamber seem to have enabled 
them to execute their plan of espionage with 
success, either because they saw him while 
engaged in prayer (perhaps from a still more 
elevated room in the vicinity, cf. 2 Sam. xi. 2), 
or because they heard him from the street. At 
any rate, a repeated [?] approach and observa- 
tion in secret must be assumed, instead of a 
single surprise; hence the question, ‘‘ At which 
of his daily prayers was he surprised?” is in- 
appropriate.—Concerning the thoroughly or- 
ganized system of espionage and denunciation 
in the Medo-Persian kingdom, of which this 
passage affords a characteristic proof, see Max 
Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums, II. 648. 
Verses 13-15 [12-14]. The denunciation. 
Then they came near and spake before 
(*‘ with ”) the kiug, etc., cf. chap. iii. 8, and for 
what follows, iii. 24.—The thing is true, ac- 
cord ng to the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians; rather, ‘‘the word is firm, according, 


ete. NOD 82°27 does not affirm that the de- 


cree was published, but indicates the certain 

unishment of any who might transgress it.-— 
Verse 14 [13]. Daniel, which is of the children 
of the captivity of Judah. Cf. chap. v. 13, 
and observe that the accusers do not mention 
the high official station of Daniel and his inti- 
mate official relations with the king, but merely 
refer to his foreign birth, [‘‘in order that they 
may thereby bring his conduct under the sus- 
picion of being a political act of rebellion against 
the royal authority.” (/ei.)j|—-Verse 15 [14]. 
Then the king .... was sore displeased. 


WNz is impersonal in 75D WRa, like 317 in 
Gen. xxi. 12, and like 28D below, in v. 24 [23]. 
Literally, therefore, it reads, ‘‘ Then the king, 
when he heard the word—sorrow came on him”’ 
(and similarly v. 24 [23], ‘‘Then . . . joy came 
on him’’).t—And set his heart on Daniel to 








* [The idea of frequency insisted upon by the author as 
residing in Dg seems to have no good su port. The 


sense is rather rushed forward, made their way in a body 
and eagerly.] 

+ [‘* The king is chagrined and ashamed of himself that he 
allowed himself to be caught in this snare. Now for the 
frst time he sees the enmity and mean spirit of his officers 
an obtaining from him that decree, and bites his lips in 


. ahame that he could have been so beguiled and entrapped. 
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deliver him. a3, “heart,” is not found in the 
later Chaldee, but occurs in the Syriac and 
Arabic. Compare, however, the phrase 2 02 


82>, Targ. Prov. xxii. 17.—And he labored till 
tie go.ng down of the sun, etc, On the form 
ASE = (st. constr. plur. of ND, or also of the 
Inf. 5272), cf. Hitzig and Kranichfeld on this 
passage. Instead of TANDN, ‘he labored’ 
(cf. dywvifecda, Luke xiii. 24), the Targums 
have ATA, which, however, has a different 


meaning from that of TW, 


Verses 16-18 [15-17]. The condemnation ana 
execution. On v. 16 cf. supra, on v. 9 b.—Verse 
17 [16]. Then the king commanded, and they 
brougat Daniel, and cast him into the den of 
lions; rather, ‘‘ that they should bring Daniel 
and cast,” etc. The construction is the same as 
in chap. v. 29 [but in neither this nor that pas- 
sage is this rendering justified by the force of 
the text, P07... . WaT]. According to 
Oriental custom, the execution in this case, as 
in that under Belshazzar, chap. v. 29, and in 
that under Nebuchadnezzar, chap. iii. 19 et seq., 
was to follow immediately on the sentence. 
[‘‘ This does not, however, imply that it was on 
the evening in which, at the ninth hour, he had 
prayed, as Hitzig affirms, in order that he may 
thereby make the whole matter improbable.” 
(Keil). The season of prayer at which Danie 
was discovered would seem to have been at 
noon. This will allow ample time for the pre- 
paration of the edict the same morning, and the 
execution the same evening. The accusers were 
evidently in hot haste].—Thy God, whom thou 
servest continually, he will deliver thee; 
rather, ‘‘may thy God... . deliver thee.” 
Pilate may have solaced himself with a similar 
confession of his own weakness and cowardice, 
when he delivered the Saviour into the hands of 
his mortal enemies (Matt. xxvii. 24; Luke xxiii. 
25, etce.); or Herod, when he commanded to 
bring the head of the Baptist (Matt. xiv. 9). 
Verse 19 [18] et seq. shows that the exclama- 
tion was by no means intended to be ironical or 
malicious, as those in Psa. xxii. 9; Matt, xxvii. 
43; but on the other hand, Josephus probably 
attributes too favorable a disposition to Darius, 
when he observes: éAmicac d& 6 Aapetoc, drt 
pboeta Td Selov avrov Kai ovdéy pH WaTy devdv 
ind Tov Sypiov, éxéAevoev aitov eviipuwo gépecy Ta 
ovuBaivovra (similarly also Jerome et al.).—Verse 
18 [17]. And a stone was brought, and laid 


upon the mouth of the den. 175°], a Hebra- 
izing passive form of the Aphel; cf. on chap. 
iii, 13, 20, Hebraizing passive partic. Peal, 
instead of N727W (cf. v. 27 [26]).—It is natural 


to suppose that the stone was of sufficient size 
to completely close the mouth of the den, and 
that it was at hand for that purpose, instead of 





No doubt he heartily esteemed Daniel, and probably loved 
him, and felt therefore the bitterest grief and shame that he 
should be made unwillingly the author of his destruction.” 
—Cowles, He also felt intensely anxious for his fate, and 
doubtless cast about in his mind some method of extricating 
him, and ai the samo time of exposing and punishing hit 
accusers. | : 
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assuming, with Hitzig, that it was necessary to 
bring it from a distance. The den itself, cor- 


responding to the sense of 823.(8273), which is | 


thoroughly identical with that of the Heb. 742, 
must not be conceived of as a cistern or funnel- 
shaped pit (Hitzig); but rather as having a 
capacity sufficient to hold several lions and per- 
mit them to move freely about (which involves 


no greater difficulty than that the &253 in the 


Targ Jer. xli. 7, 9 should have contained the 
corpses of seventy slain persons; cf. also the 
Targ. Jer. xxxvii. 16; Isa. xvi. 15; In brief, 
it may be supposed t+ have been an actual lions’ 
den, similar to those connected with the Roman 
amphitheatres, from which it probaby differed 
simply in having a horizontal opening in the flat 
or arched roof, through which the ad bestias 
damnatt were thrown to the lions, in addition to 
the door at the side, by which the beasts were 
introduced into the den or removed from it. Its 
construction may therefore have been similar to 
that of the fiery furnace, upon the whole (see 
on chap. iii. 6)—an opinion which seems to de- 
rive additional support from the manner in 
which Darius was enabled to converse with 
Daniel while in the den, even before the stone 
was removed from its opening (v. 21 et seq.). 
The two lions’ dens at Fez, belonging to the 
emperor of Morocco, which Hést describes in 
his Nachrichten con Fee und Marokko (pp. 77, 
290) as being large rectangular and uncovered 
pits in the earth (whose wide opening was sur- 
rounded by a wall one and a half ells in height), 
were consequently constructed somewhat differ- 
ently from that of the Medo-Babylonians under 
consideration, but are still interesting for com- 
parison with the latter.—And the king sealed 
it w.th his own signet, and w.th the signet of 
his lords. On the custom of sealing cf. Matt. 
xxvii. 26. The two-fold sealing, with the ring 
of the king and with that of his grand officers, 
may have been designed to secure Daniel, for 
whose deliverance the king still hoped (see vs. 
17 [16], 21 [20], against any violent assault, and 
also against any attempt to liberate him— 
hence, to insure a strict control of the prisoner, 
Cf. Jerome: ‘‘ Obsignavit annulo suo lapidem, 
quo os laci claudebatur, ne quid contra Danielem 
mokuntur inimict. .. . Obsignat autem et an- 
nulo vptimatum suorum, ne quid suspicionis 
contra eos habere videretur.”—That the purpose 
might not be changed concerning Daniel; 
rather, ‘‘ that the matter,” etc.; that his situa- 
tion might not be unlawfully altered. 12¥ here 
is not ‘‘ intention, purpose” (v. Leng. etc.)* but 
“affair, matter ;” cf. the corresponding Syriac 
word. 

Verses 19-23 [18-22]. The king discovers the 
miraculous preservation of Daniel. Then the 
king went . . . and passed the night fasting. 
M1 is properly a substantive with adverbial sig- 
nification — “‘ with fasting” — 7.¢., supperless. 
Luther renders it forcibly, ‘‘and remained not 
eating.”—Neither wer instruments of music 
brought before him; sather ‘‘ concubines.” 





* [This thought (would Fave) required the stat, emphat, 
ROA, and also does not correspond with the application 
af a double seal .”—Heit.] 








Instead of ‘‘ food,” which is the interpretation 
assigned by Theodotion, the Peshito, the Vul- 
gate, Luther, etc., the rendering of VWI by 
‘‘eoncubines, women of the harem,” is suffi- 
ciently supported by closely related terms in the 
Arabic; and the verb 2320 in connection with. 


the prep. 032, admits of no other interpreta- 
tion, The bringing in of inanimate objects 
would have been expressed by “270 ; ef. chap. 
vy. 2 with ii. 24, 25; iv. 3; v. 18, 15.—And his 
sleep went from him; forsook him; cf. on chap. 
ii. 1.—Verse 20 [19]. Then the king arose very 
early in the morning; ‘‘ with the dawn, whem 
it became light.” NS B75DW, ‘‘the dawn” (= 
m8, Targ. Jon. on Isa. lviii. 8). The hypo- 


thetical rendering of the imperf. DAP, for which 


Kranichfeld contends, is unnecessary. [‘‘ The 
future or imperfect is used instead of the per- 
fect to place this clause in relation to the follow- 
ing, meaning: the king, as soon as he arose at 
morning dawn, went hastily by the early light”” 
(Keil).] The Septuagint is [substantially] cor- 
rect: optpice mpwt; also Theodotion, the Pesh- 
ito, ete. —N0123, ‘‘ with the twilight, with the 
dawn or break of day” [‘‘ serves for a mere de- 
termination of the S75°DY3, at the morning 
dawn, namely, as soon as the first rays of the 
rising sun appeared” (Keil)]; cf. “182, Job 
xxiv. 14.—And went in haste. 7-02 
chap. ii. 35, = pera omovdge; cf. Luke i. 39,— 
Verse 21 [20]. And... . cried with a lamen- 
table voice unto Daniel. 2°27 = “2 ; cf. Isa. 
liv. 6 with Prov. xxxi. 6.—O Daniel, servant of 
the living God. Darius was able to designate 
the God of Daniel as the living God (cf. v. 27) 
thus early, before his observation had convinced 
him of the prophet’s safety, for the simple 
reason that during the intercourse consequent. 
on their intimate relation, Daniel had instructed 
him concerning the nature and power of his God 
as the God of all gods, and also because the 
pangs of conscience endured by him during the 
night that had just elapsed, had produced a pro 
found conviction of the truth of the prophet’s 
testimony to Jehovah.*—Verse 23 [22]. My 
God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths. Of. v. 28 [27]; Acts xii. 7. The 
summary conciseness of the statement forbids 
any conclusion as to whether Daniel had seen 
the angel who wrought his miraculous deliver- 
ance, as an objective fact, or whether he merely 
argued from the effect to the underlying invisi- 
ble cause (cf. Psa. xxxiv. 8; xci. 11 et seq. ; 
Matt. viii. 9, etc.). On the expression, ‘‘ to shut 
the lions’ mouths,” cf. 2 Tim. iv. 17; Heb. xi. 
33.—And also before thee, O king, have I done 


no hurt. ‘‘Before thee,” 27D, te, ‘in 
thine eyes, according to thy judgment” —a 
loosely connected supplemental proof of what he 
has just asserted, viz., that he isinnocent. In 


O2Oan0, as in 





* [‘* The predicate the living God is occasioned by the pre- 
servation of life which the king regarded as possible, and pro- 
bably was made known to the king in previous conversations 


with Daniel; cf. Psa. xlii. 3; lxxxiv, 8; 1 Sam. xvii. 36 
eto."- Keil.] 


CHAP. VI. 1-29. 
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modern speech the connection might have been, 
**even as I was likewise found innocent by thee” 
(which was apparent to him from the king’s 
anxious inquiries concerning his welfare). * 
Verses 24, 25 [23, 24]. The deliverance of 
Daniel and the pursishment of his enemies. Then 
was the king exceeding glad: (cf. on v. 15) for 
him + and commanded that they should take 
Daniel up out of the den.{ 0:5, the inf. 
Aphel of the root D20, compensates for the 
doubling by :, similarly to 52:5 in v. 19 [18] 
(cf. ii. 25). Cf. POM, chap. iii. 22.—Verse 25 
[24]. And the king commanded, and they 
brought those men; rather, ‘‘ that those men 
should be brought.” The same construction as 
in y. 17 [16].S—*‘ Those men ” are the same who 
are mentioned in vs. 6 [5] and 7 [6], viz. ; the 
grand officers who were present in Babylon 
itself, and who had taken part in traducing 
Daniel. A number of them may have been in 
the king’s train, when he commanded that the 
seals should be broken and the stone removed (v. 
24 [23]), without venturing to protest, in the 
presence of the angry monarch, against the vio- 
lation of the seal which belonged in part to them. 
The others were brought from their houses by 
the king’s command. There is consequently 
nothing in the passage that involves a ditficulty 


or that contradicts v. 18 [17] (against Hitzig),— 


Which had accused Daniel. Literally, ‘‘ who 
had devoured Daniel’s flesh ;” cf. on chap. iii. 
8.—And they cast . . . into the den of lions, 
them, their children, and their wives. Upon 
this point even Hitzig is compelled to remark: 
“To execute the familes of criminals together 
with themselves was eminently the Persian cus- 
tom (Herod., III. 119; Ammian. Marcel., xxiii. 
6, 81); Justin, in such an instance, makes espe- 
cial reference to the wives and children (X. 2); 
ef. further, Justin, XXI. 4; Josh. vii. 24, 25.” 
On the authority of the statements quoted from 
Herodotus and Justin (and also intiuenced by 
what Curtius, VI. 11, states with reference to 
the custom among the Macedonians), Hitzig con- 
tends that such fearfully bloody justice—whose 
barbarous severity our prophet seems to allude 
to when he mentions the children before the 
wives—was only inflicted on conspirators against 
the king. But Ammian, (1. c.) states no such 
limitation ; and the malicious plot of these 
magnates against one of the chief officials of the 
kingdom, as well as intimate counsellor of the 


* [* Daniel casts no severe reproach upon the king. In- 
deed the original rather expresses a genial and kindly feel- 
ing: Daniel ‘ talked with the king.’ With beautiful modesty 
he ascribes his deliverance to God’s own hand alone through 
his angel, and very properly asserts his innocence of any 
wrong in this matter.—We may suppose Daniel to have had 
a sweet sense of the presence of God by his angel while 
spending the night in the den with these hungry lions.”— 
Cowles. | 

+ [-17159 does not refer to Daniel, but to the king him- 


telf. It denotes the reflexive sense of ND, which is here 


used impersonally : gladness came over him.] 

+ [** By this, however, we are not to understand a being 

- frawn up by ropes through the opening of the den from 

above. The bringing owt was by the opened passage in the 
side of the den, for which purpose the stone with the seals 
was removed. —/reil, | : 

§ [But the rendering proposed by the author is equally 
jnxdmissible here ~ 


10 





king, was almost equivalent to a conspiracy 
directed against the royal person.—And the 
lions had the mastery of them (or ‘‘fell upon 
them”). . . or ever they came at the bottom 
of the den. Literally, ‘“and not came they . . 

. until that,” ¢.e., when the lions already seized 
them. On the incident, cf. chap. iii, 22; con- 
cerning the form {>} W, see chap. ii. 29, 

Verses 26-28 [25-27]. The royal proclamation 
consequent on the miraculous deliverance of 
Danie. Then king Darius wrote (commanded 
to write) unto all people, nations, and lan- 
guages etc.; 7@.¢., to all the subjects of his 
realm, which was a world-kingdom like that of 
Nebuchadnezzar, chap. iii, 31.—Verse 27 [26]. I 
make a decree. Cf. iii, 29; iv. 83, where the 
shorter 722 occurs instead of "727/712, which 
is found in this place.—That. . . men tremble 
and fear before the God of Daniel. Cf. chap. 
y. 19.--The theocratic phraseology of the royal 
edict admits of the same explanation as do the 
similar proclamations of Nebuchadnezzar, chap. 
ii. 47 ; iii, 28 et seq. ; iii. 31 et seq. ; iv. 81 et seq. 
It results in part from the extended intercourse of 
the king with Daniel, the representative of the 
theocratic faith of revelation ; and in part from 
the profound influence of the experience oftheim- 
mediate past.—-And his kingdom (is one) which. 
shall not be destroyed; a forcible ellipsis, simi- 
lar, for instance, to that in chap. vii. 14; ef. 
also chap. ii, 44; and on the thought, iii. 33; 
iv. 31.—-And his dominion (shall be even) unto: 
the end; 7.e., ‘‘to the end of all earthly king- 
doms, to the end of the world”’ (the ourréAea 
Tov alovoc), which coincides with the erection of 
the completed kingdom of Messiah or God ; cf. 
vil. 14, 26 et seq.—Verse 28 [27]. He deliver-. 
eth and rescueth; rather, ‘‘ He isa saviour and. 
deliverer.” Cf. chap. iii. 29 0., and fer what 
follows ef. iii. 32; iv. 32.—F'rom the power ot 
the lions: literally, ‘‘out of the hand of the 
lions; ” cf. Psa, xxii. 21, ‘‘out of the hand of 
the dogs.”’ 

Verse 29 [28]. The epilogue. So this Daniel. 
prospered in the reign of Darius. ‘‘ This: 
Daniel,” as in v. 4 |3}.—=27, ‘ found prosper- 
ity, prospered ;” similar to cnap. iii. 80. Ewald’s- 
reading, 7220, which is designed to be equiva- 
lent to, ‘‘ he was reinstated in his office” (?), is. 
unnecessary.—-On the subject cf. chap. ii. 48,— 
And (aJso) in the reign of Cyrus the Pers.an.. 
This complementary closing sentence, like that 
in chap. i. 21, appears to have been added a con 
siderable time after the preceding facts were. 
recorded, for the purpose of closing the histori- 
cal part of the book asa whole. But the objec- 
tion that it is clearly a ‘‘bald and labored. 
gloss in its appearance” (Kranichf.), is not. 
therefore justified. The reign of Cyrus is mere-: 
ly mentioned, as having been reached by Daniel, 
for the same reason that dictated chap. i. 21. 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED- 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLO- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL SUG 
GESTIONS. : 


1, The similarity of the facts recorded in this. 
section to those of the third chapter is certainly. 
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evident and undeniable; but these analogies do 
not warrent the disregarding of the important 
diffzrences between the incidents of the two sec- 
tions. These differences, on the one hand, 
affect the disposition and the modes of action of 
the persons engaged in the various transactions, 
in which respect the king Darius especially ob- 
serves from the beginning a more cordial bear- 
ing toward the worshipper of Jehovah than does 
Nebuchadnezzar; and, on the other, they relate 
to the miracle which forms the end and climax 
of the entire event. The deliverance of Daniel 
from the lions’ den was a miracle differing mate- 
rially in character from that of the deliverance 
of the three Hebrews from the fiery furnace ; 
while the latter, as was intimated on chap, iii. 
22, would admit of a natural explanation. To 
some extent at least, this is absolutely impossi- 
ble with the event recorded in this chapter, as 
may be seen more particularly from the fact, 
noticed in v. 25 [24] 5, that the same lions who 
spared Daniel during an entire night immedi- 
ately seized on his accusers with a ravenous vora- 
city in order to rend them. By this contrast 
between the subjection of the beasts to the pro- 
phet, and the outburst of their savage nature 
towards the guilty princes—a contrast which 
evidently constitutes the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the incident before us—this miracle 
takes its position among that series of marvel- 
lous events in Old and New Testament history 
in which the life and work of isolated distin- 
guished messengers of revelation appear, by vir- 
tue of Divine grace, to have restored the para- 
disaical dominion of man over navure, so that 
the beasts of the desert yield him a ready obe- 
dience as their rightful lord. We class here, 
prior to the time of Daniel, the ravens of Elijah 
(1 Kings xvii. 4) and the bears of Elisha (2 Kings 
ii, 24); and in N. T. times, the sojourning of 
the Saviour with the beasts of the desert, imme- 
diately subsequent to his temptation (Marki. 13), 
Paul's escape from injury by the viper on the 
island of Malta (Acts xxviii. 5; cf. Mark xvi. 
18), and perhaps several incidents of a similar 
character in the history of the earliest monkish 
saints and missionaries of the Church down to 
the times of Columban and Gallus, so far as any 
faith may be placed on the statements in the 
generally fancifully distorted biographies of 
these saints which relate to their friendly inter- 
course with wild beasts (cf. Montalembert, Les 
Moines @ Occident depuis St. Benoit jusqwa St. 
Bernard, vol. If.; and for a criticism of the 
often excessively credulous judgment of this 
author with reference to such miracles, see the 
review of his work in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche 
Theologie, 1862, No. 2).—It is, however, pre- 
cisely because the miraculous incident of this 
section belongs to the category of such facts, 
that it must rank as the greatest wonder record- 
ed in the historical part of the book, as the 
climax in the series of mighty works by which 
God glorified Himself in His servants in the 
metropolis of the Chaldzan empire, and which, 
forming a gradation of miracles in certain as- 
pects, and presenting a constantly-increasing 
manifestation of the supernatural element in 
them, from chap. i. 15 to the close of this chap- 
ter, excludes, with steadily-increasing emphasis, 
the possibility of tracing back the events to 
autural causes (cf. especially on chap. v, 5). 


2. So far as the general situation is similar ta 
that described in chap. iii:, 't accords well with 
the conditions of the captivity, ‘tin which the 
aim was not, as afterwards under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, to extirpate the Jewish worship, but 
where we find merely certain very natural and 
intelligible displays of grudging selfishness and 
envy on the part of individual native officials, as 
against a captive foreigner who was preferred 
above them in official stations; while the gen 
eral condition of the captives was very tolerable, 
as a natural result of the lax administration of 
government which was usual among Oriental 
conquerors” (Kranichfeld). The assertion of the 
modern ‘‘tendency-critics” (Hitzig, p. 89 et 
seq.; Bleek, p. 604, etc.), that the edict of 
Darius which prohibited the rendering of Divine 
honors during one month to any but the king 
(v- 8 [7]) was invented for the purpose of exag- 
gerating or caricaturing the proclamation of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which prohibited the Jews 
from observing the Divine law and their worship 
of Jehovah (1 Macc. i. 41; 2 Macc. vi. 1-9), in 
orde to incite them to steadfast endurance and 
to patient trust in God,—this assertion is decid- 
edly nugatory, since the raging fanaticism of 
the Syrian king, which aimed at the total de- 
struction of the Jewish worship and nationality, 
had nothing in common with the far milder dis- 
position of Darius, and since the latter was 
merely concerned to bring about a temporary 





suspension of the religious observances in vogue, 
rather than to definitely extirpate the current 
systems of religion. Nor would it have been 
possible for the pious Jews of the Maccabzean 
period to recognize an edict, which amounted 
directly to the deifying of the king, as a prota 
type of the manifesto of the Syrian king, which 
differed materially from it, in respect both to its 
language and its character. Forthis reason Von 
Lengerke, more cautious than his compeers, re- 
jects the assumption that the edict of v. 8 [7] 
was a conventional fiction framed on the model 
of that mentioned in the Maccabzean books, as 
being too artificial and unsupported a hypothe- 
sis, and contents himself with observing that 
‘the proclamation of Darius on the religious 
question corresponds 7m general to that persecut- 
ing spirit which produced the measures of Anti- 
ochus.” But it will be seen that even this is not 
correct, since the deportment of Darius towards 
Daniel, manifesting in every respect a mild, 
friendly, and benevolent spirit (vs. 14, 15 et 
seq.; 21 et seq.), presents the sharpest contrast 
to the senseless rage and blood-thirsty spirit of 
persecution displayed by the intolerant Syrian 
tyrant; and, moreover, since no reason what 
ever can be discovered that could induce the 
alleged Maccabzean-tendency writer to invent so 
weak, and in ali respects so inappropriate, a 
counterfeit of Antiochus at the last, after hay- 
ing furnished in Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar 
far more suitable and tangible types of that 
despot. Nor does it appear why he should 
desire to conceal the person of Antiochus behind 
that of a jealous and scheming official under the 
Median king (vs. 4, 5 et seq.).—How much more 
simple and intelligible, in comparison with such - 
hypercritical assumptions, does the narrative 
appear when its characteristic peculiarities are 
regarded as historical facts, such as were natu: 
| rally to be expected in the scenes of a politino 
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religious drama that transpired on the soil of 
the newly-founded Medo-Persian world-king- 
dom! The 120 satrapies instead of the former 
division of the kingdom into differently consti- 
tuted provinces (cf. vi. 2 with iii.2) ; the exceed- 
ingly independent course of the royal counsel- 
lors and officers, without whose consent no edict 
could be promulgated nor the royal seal affixed 
(vs. 8 [7], 18. [17]); the temporary deifying of 
the king as the son and image of the supreme 
God (v. 8 et seq.), so surprisingly in harmony 
- with the fundamental principles of the Old-Per- 
sian state religion ; the cruel procedure connected 
with the punishment of the offenders (v. 25 [24]}) 
which bears, in an equal degree, the stamp of 
specifically Persian legal usage ; and finally, the 
repeated reference to the ‘‘ law of the Medes and 
Persians,’’ as the original source and inviolable 
authority for the measures proposed and put in 
force—all these point, with all possible force 
and internal congruity, to a well-defined his- 
torical condition with which the writer was 
familiarly acquainted, an actual condition which 
was distinguished from the state existing in 
the Chaldzo-Babylonian kingdom in a man- 
ner that corresponds fully with numerous 
extra-biblical testimonies, and which indicates 
that the experience and personal observation of 
the author formed the only source of his descrip- 
tions. Cf. the observations made above on the 
several passages. 

3. The homiletical treatment of this section 
will vary, according as the conduct and fate of 
Daniel, the man of God, receive attention, or as 
those of the other agents, viz.: of the good- 
natured but weak king and of the jealous accus- 
ers, are prominently considered. In the former 
case, the theme for the treatment of the subject 
as a whole might be: ‘‘ We should obey God, 
rather than men” (cf. v. 5 with v. 11 et seq.) ; 
or, ‘‘ Fidelity to God is a more precious virtue, 
and secures a more certain and precious reward, 
than fidelity to human authority;” or, ‘‘ It-is 
better to be the friend of God, even if the foe 
of the whole world.”’ In the latter case ; ‘‘ Who- 
so digs a pit for others, shall fall into it him- 


self ;” or, ‘‘ God knows how to use the plaus by | 


which men seek to destroy his faithful servants, 
for their deliverance and honor;”’ or ‘‘ God has 
converted many a ruler, from being a persecutor 
of His church into its forwarder and zealous 
protector |” 

In connection with the former class of medi- 





tations, cf. the following extracts from olde 
practical expositors: Jerome (on vs. 11, 12): 
** Daniel, regis jussa contemnens et in Deo habens 
fiduciam, non orat in humtti_toco, sed in excelso, 
et fenestras aperit contra Jerusalem, ubi erat 
visio pacis. Orat autem secundum preceptum 
Dei dictaque Salomonis, qui contra templum oran- 
dum esse admonuit.” Melancthon (on v. 19 et 
seq.) : ‘* Periculum Danielis pingit robur et vio- 
lentiam hostium Christi. Steut. Daniel imbecillis 
objicitur leonibus, sic tota Heclesia habet hostes 
validissimos, diabolum, reges, potentes, superdos, 
prestantes auctoritate et opibusin mundo. Lib- 
eratio Danielis est testimonium, quod Deus adsit 
saunctis et servet e08 suo judicio, alcas corpore, alias 
spiritu.” Starke (on v. 29 [28]): ‘' Whosoever 
does not permit himself to be driven by persecu- 
tion and danger, either from the upright fear of 
God, nor, on the other hand, from his lawful 
obedience to earthly authorities, shall find at 
last that honor and glory follow upon fidelity ” (1 
Sam. xxiv, 11, 21). 

With the second class of themes, cf.: Melanc- 
thon (on y. 5 [4]): ‘* Zales habet diabolus minis- 
tros, qui captatis occasionibus regum animos astute 
a veritate avertunt, ubi summa offictt et virtutis 
specie insidie struuntur. Ita hie ... bonus 
senex. . . non videt quantum admittat sccleris, 
gvot in edieto etiam De invocatio prohibetur. 
Monet igitur hoc exemplum, ut cauti sint princi- 


| pes in observandis talibus insidiis, ac presertimn 


in legibus et edictis condendis.”’ Id. (on v. 15 et 
seg.) : ‘* Quamquam igitur peccavit Darius, tamen 
infirmitate lapsus est et contra furorem accusa- 
torum sustentat se quadam scintilla fide, que 
ostendit non ipsum, sed principes esse supplicit 
auctores, etiamst tpst non satis fortiter eos repres- 
serat. ... Tales infirmos sublevat Deus, ut hie 
apparet. Sequitur enim statim acerbissima pent- 
tentia regis, ac deinde tantum fidei robur, tanta 
animi magnitudo, ut puniat etiam accusatores.” 
Geier (on y. 21 [20]): ‘‘ Hoc sensu Darium ex 
animé sui sententia adeoque ex vera fide compel- 
lasse Danielis Deum, verosimile non est; sic 
namque omnia Persarum Medorumque tmprobas- 
set et abnegasset numina ... . immo non vocat 
Deum suum, sed Daniels, neque ait se ipsum 
colere, sed: quem tu colis,”’ Joh. Gerhard ( Weim. 
Bib., on y. 24 et seq.): ‘‘ God is able to promote 
and extend the true faith by means of the very 
persecutions and other methods by which ita 
enemies seek to destroy it.” 





SECOND (PROPHETIC) DIVISION. 
Cuap. VII.-XII. 
1. The vision of the four world-kingdoms and of the Messianic kingdom. 
; Vil. 


1 In the first year of’ Belshazzar king of Babylon, Daniel had Cd a dream, 
and visions of his head upon his bed: then he wrote the dream, and told the sum 


of the matters.” 
2 Daniel spake ° and said, I 


saw * in my vision by * night, and, behold, ¢he four 


3 winds of the heaven [heavens] strove upon [were rushing to] the great sea. And 


four great beasts came up from the sea, 


diverse one from ancther ° 
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The first was like a lion, and had eagle’s wings: I beheld till” the wings there 
of were plucked, and it was lifted wp from the earth, and made [to] stand upon 
the feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given to it. And, behold, another beast, 
a second, like to a bear, and it raised * wp ctse/f [was made to stand] on one side,’ 
and it had three ribs in the mouth of it between the teeth of it: and they. said 
thus unto it, Arise, devour much flesh. After this I beheld,* and lo, another, 
like a leopard, which [and it] had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl [bird]: 
the beast had also four heads; and dominion was given to it. After this I saw * 
in the night visions, and, behold, a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong 
exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth: *° it devoured and brake i pieces, and 
stamped the residue with the feet of it: and it was diverse from all the beasts 
that were before it; and it had ten horns. I considered ™ the horns, and, behold, 
there came up among them another little horn, before whom [and from before it] 
there were three of” the first horns plucked up by the roots [were extirpated ] : 
and, behold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking 
great things. 

I beheld till’ the thrones were cast [set] down, and the Ancient of days did 
sit, whose [his] garment was white as snow, and the hair of his head like the“ 
pure wool: his throne was like the’* fiery flame [flames of fire], and his wheels as 
burning fire. A fiery stream [stream of fire] issued [flowed] and came forth from 
before him: thousand thousands ministered unto him,’ and ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood” before him: the judgment was set [did sit], and the books 
were opened. I beheld * then, because of the voice of the great words which 
the horn spake [was speaking]; I beheld, even till’ the beast was slain, and his 
[its] body destroyed, and given to the burning flame. As concerning [And] 
the rest of the beasts, they had their dominion taken away :’* yet their lives were 
prolonged for ” a season and time. 

I saw * in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man came [was 
coming] with the clouds of heaven [the heavens], and came to [reached] the 
Ancient of days, and they brought him near before him. And there was given 
him [to him was given] dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages,* should serve’® him: his dominion és an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed. 

I Daniel was grieved im my spirit [my spirit was grieved] in the midst of my 
body [#ts sheath], and the visions of my head troubled *° me. I came near unto”! 
one” of them that stood by, and asked him™ the truth of™ all this. So [And] 
he told me, and made* me know the interpretation of the things.* These great 
beasts, which are” four, are four kings, which shall arise out of the earth. But 
[And] the saints of the Most High”® shall take [receive] the kingdom, and pos- 
sess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever. : 

Then I would know [wished] the truth of” the fourth beast, which was diverse 
from all the others [of them], exceeding dreadful, whose [its] teeth were of iron, 
and his [its] nails of brass; which devoured, brake [breaking] in pieces, and 
stamped the residue with his [its] feet; and of™ the ten horus that were in his 
[its] head, and of the other which came up, and before whom [from before it} 
three fell; even [and] ef that horn that [and it] had eyes, and a mouth that 
spake [speaking] very great things, whose [and its] look was more stout than his 
[its] fellows. 1 beheld,* and the same [that] horn made war with the saints, and 
prevailed’ against them; until the Ancient of days came, and [the] judgment was 
given to the saints of the Most High ;** and the time came [arrived] that [, and ] 
the saints possessed the kingdom. 

Thus he said, The fourth beast shall be the fourth kingdom” upon [the] earth, 
which shall be diverse from all [the] kingdoms, and shall devour the whole 
earth, and shall tread it down, and break it in pieces. And the ten horns out of 
this** kingdom are ten kings that shall arise: and another shall rise [arise] after 
them ; and he shall be diverse from the first, and he shall subdue [abase] three 
kings. And he shall speak great words against the Most High, and shall wear 
out [afflict] the saints of the Most High,” and think to change times and laws 
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[law]: and they shall be given into his hand, until a time and times and the 


26 dividing of [half a] time. 


But [And] the judgment shall [did] sit, and they 


27 shall take away his dominion, o consume and to destroy ¢¢ unto the end. And 
the kingdom and [the] dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven [heavens], shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High,”* 
whose [his] kingdom 7s an everlasting kingdom, and all [the] dominions shall 


serve and obey him. 
28 


Hitherto is the end of the matter.° As jor me” Daniel, my cogitations 


eat much troubled” me, and my countenance * changed in™ me: but 


and] I kept the matter * in my heart. 


8 


GRAMMATICAL AND LEXICAL NOTES. 


(! To.—? Or, chief of the words.—8 Answered.—4 Was seeing.—> With the.—* Changed this from tiat.—' Was seeing 
wall uae [727/)0 is evidently used here to correspond with the description of the preceding verse, and hence the pointing 
i to is preferred, as in the margin.—?® SN-IDw >> to one side, sidewise, i.e., partially, prob. on the fore or hind feet 


‘only ; in a crouching or half-risen posture ; thus contrasted with the erect attitude of the lion preceding on both feet 5 


a“ 247: —!° The position of the terms is emphatic, teeth of iron were to tt, great ones.—11 Was occupying my attention with.— 


22 Out of, or BONG e—=' The: definite article is here injurious to the sense.—!4 Would serve him as attendants.—16 Myriad of 
myriads would stand.— : Literally, caused to pass away,—17 And a lengthening in their lives was given them till.—18 As in 
ea x 25 Sake Sie ne peoples, gs the tongues.—}® Labor for.—?° Would trouble.—?21 Upon.—22 Would ask 
vom him.— ‘ould make,— r, words.— > They.—® In the plur., like most names of Deity.—274 kingd: vid 
38 Tt the.—?® To the side of.—8° Or, word,.—S} I.—82 Looks soul Be] ey eee 4 Rei 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


Verse 1. Historical introduction. In the first 
year of Belshazzar; hence, in the first year 
after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the father 
and predecessor of Belshazzar; see on chap. v. 
1.* This designation of the time ‘‘seems sub- 
stantially to have furnished the occasion for 
renewed reflection on the part of the pro- 
phet, bearing upon the former series of pro- 
phetical meditations that had been called forth 
in him by an important event (the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar concerning the image of the 
monarchies, which Daniel interpreted, chap. ii.). 
The idea of the four heathen kingdoms which 
were to precede the introduction of the Messi- 
anic kingdom of Israel, that was announced by 
the earlier prophets and believed by them to be 
near, is again brought out comprehensively in 
this place, with reference to the course observed 
by those kingdoms toward the theocracy ” 
(Kranichfeld), — Concerning the chronological 
parallelism of the series of apocalyptic visions, 
opened by this new vision of the monarchies, 
with the series of historical events recorded in 
the former division of the book, and beginning 
with chap. ii., see the Introd., § 3.—Daniel had 
a dream and visions of his head upon his bed. 
Cf. chap. ii 19; and with reference to the 
visions of his head, ef. ii. 28.—Then he wrote 
the dream, immediately or soon after it trans- 
pired ; a note intended to strengthen the follow- 
ing statements concerning its nature (cf. chap. 
xii. 4). This note, however, as the change of 
person between vs. 1 and 2 indicates, was proba- 
bly introduced by the author at a later time, in 





* [This assumption rests upon the author’s theory that 
Belshazzar is identical with EHvil-merodach, which, as we 
have shown in the notes appended to tke Introduction, is not 
sustained by the latest authorities or. Babylonian history. 
If Rawlinson’s conjecture is correct, that Belshazzar was 
the son of Nabouned, left in command of Babylon while his 
father threw himself into Borsippa, the date in question will 
relate to the viceroyship of the former, which may well have 
zontinued a year or more (or even into the third year, see 
hap. viii. 1), since the siege of Babylon lasted two years. ] 








connection with his final revision of the whole 
book. The closing verse of the chapter, which 
likewise is merely important as a transitional 
passage, seems also to be a later addition.—And 
told the sum of the matters; gave the leading 


features. 375 TN, the sum or substance of 


the words ; cf. zxs in passages like Lev. v. 24; 
Psa. cxix. 160; and also the Talmudic p> 
prnas (Rosh hash., II. 6), and the Gr. kegdiauov, 
which is employed in this place by the Sept. 
The ‘‘sum”’ signifies, of course, the aggregate 
of all that is of Messianic significance. Cf. 
Ewald ; ‘* When it is said that Daniel merely 
recorded the leading features, or gave a mere 
summary, of the wonderful visions which he 
saw, the meaning becomes evident, when it is 
observed with what freedom the leading outlines 
of the visions are drawn in the first two turns of 
the description (vs. 1-14), and are afterward re- 
peated for the purpose of interpretation. All 
the remaining prophetic sections of the book 
have the same plan in substance ; but whenever 
itis attempted to record personal experiences 
and observations in writing, it is advisable to 
furnish the briefest outline consistent with clear- 
ness, on account of the readers, if for no other 
reason.” * 





* [** This vision accords not only in many respects with the 
dreax. of Nebuchadnezzar (ch. ii), but has the same subject. 
This subject, however, the representation of the world-power 
in its principal forms, is differently given in the two chap- 
ters. In ch. ii. {t is represented according to its whole char- 
acter as an image of a man whose different parts consist of 
different metals, and in chap. vii. under the figure of four 
beasts which arise one after the other outof the sea. In the 
former, its destruction is represented by a stone breaking 
the image in pieces, while in the latter it is effected by a 
solemn act of judgment. This further difference also is to 
be observed, that in this chapter, the first, but chiefly the 
fourth, world-kingdom, in its development and relation to 
the people of God, is much more clearly exhibited in ch, ii, 
These differences have their principal reason in the differ- 
ence of the recipients of the Divine revelation ; Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the founder of the world-power, saw this power in ita 
imposing greatness and glory; while Daniel, the prophet of 
God, saw it in its opposition to God in the form of ravenous 
beasts of prey. Nebuchadnezzar had his dream in the second 
year of his reign, when he had just founded his world-mon- 
archy; while Daniel had his vision of the world-kingdoma 
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Verses 2, 3. Tite entrance of the four beasts. 
Daniel spake and said. The incoherence of 
these words with the statements of v. 1 seems 
to indicate that they no longer belong (as Kran- 
ichfeld believes) to the supplementary note, v. 
1, but that they originally served to introduce the 
description of the vision.—I saw in my vision 


bynight; DY, ‘‘during, by,” spoken of syn- 
chronous things ; cf. chap. iii. 83.---And behold, 
the four winds of the heavens strove (‘* broke 


forth”) upon the great sea. Concerning 78> 


see on chap. ii. 31.—The fourfold number of the 
‘‘ winds of the heaven ” (7.¢., the winds blowing 
from the different quarters of heaven, or, more 
simply, those blowing wnder heaven ; cf. ‘‘ the 
. birds of heaven”’) has reference, of course, to 
that of the beasts in y. 3 et seq. It designates 
all the winds of the world (cf. chap. viii. 8; 
Zech. vi. 5; Jer. xlix. 36), and therefore indi- 
cates at the outset the universal importance of 
the following vision. 
be intended, and not ‘‘angelice potestates” as 
Jerome suggests, under reference to Deut. xxxii. 
8 (Sept.).* It is not necessary to ask, in con- 
nection with a dream-vision, how all the four 
winds could arise together ; nor how the great 
sea (2.¢., probably the Mediterranean, the ocean 
of the nations of hither Asia; cf. Josh. xv. 48) 
could enter into the dream of an Israelite who 
resided from his early youth at Babylon. The 
sea, as is frequent in prophetic figurative lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, represents the 
heathen world of nations, which unquestionably 
afforded a striking illustration in every case 
when they arose in hostility against the theo- 
cracy, in order to overwhelm and destroy the 
constantly-diminishing people of God, as the 
raging waves of the ocean break upon an insig- 
nificant island or coast. Cf. Isa. viii. 7 et seq. ; 
xvii. 12; xxvii. 1; lvii. 20; Psa. xlvi. 4; also 
Rey. viii. 8; xvii. 15; and with reference to the 
overflowing (by hostile forces) see Dan. ix. 26; 
xi. 10, 22, 26,—N779 V2 may be properly 
translated ‘‘ breaking forth wpon the sea, break- 
ing loose against the sea ;” on 15, cf. the corre- 
sponding Heb. word in Job xl. 23; Ezek. xxxii, 
22, and also the Syr. and Targum. usage, which 
principally employs the word to represent the 
hostile irruption of warlike forces. Less natural 
is the factitive rendering of the partic., ‘‘ caused 
the great sea to break forth” (Kranichf.), and 
the reciprocal, by Luther, ‘‘stormed against 
each other o7 the great sea (cf. Ewald’s ‘* swept 


through the great sea’’); the prep. p) seems not 
suited to either conception.t—Verse 3. And 
four (excessively) great beasts came up from 
the sea. The strengthening of the idea implied 
in the reduplicated \2737 may be rendered, 
with Ewald, by ‘‘ monstrous,” or by an adverb 
‘f comparison prefixed to ‘‘ great,” as ‘‘ very, 








and of the judgment against them in the first year of Bel- 
shazzar, when the glory of the world-monarchy began to 
fade, and the spirit of its opposition to God became more 
manifest.”— Keil, ] 

* [Keil’s remark, however, is apposite: “The winds of 
the heavens represent the heavenly powers and forces by 
which God sets the nations of the world in motion,” 

t [We suggest that the preposition rather indicates the 
direction of the winds as converging to this one point as a 
scene cf conflict 7 


Hence actual winds must. 





excessively,” etc.* Kranichfeld is incorrect and 
interpolating: ‘‘four ravenous beasts.”’— The 
rising of ‘‘the beasts from the sea” describes, 
figuratively, their rising out of the great unde- 
fined, and, so to speak, mist-enveloped sea cf 
nations, and their more noticeable entrance into 
the range of the dreaming prophet’s vision. 
There is therefore no allusion to a coming up 
out of the sea to the land (unlike Gen. xli. 2, 18 
et seq.), especially since, in the parallel descrip- 
tion in v. 17, four kings, corresponding to the ~ 
four beasts, arise ‘‘ out of the earth.” [‘* These 
four fierce beasts arise, not all at once, but, aa 
ver. 6 and 7 teach, one after another ” (/reit).]— 
Concerning the representation of nations o7 
kingdoms under the figure of certain beasts, 
especially ravenous beasts, monsters (cf. Isa, 
xxvii, 1; li. 9; Ezek. xxix. 3; xxxii. 2; Psa. 
Ixviii. 31; lxxiv. 18), see Ewald: ‘‘It is an 
ancient habit to regard beasts as symbols of 
kings and empires; but it first became really 
significant through the custom of emblazoning 
them on standards and arms, especially on 
shields, and also on permanent monuments and 
works of art, as standing symbols. The most 
ancient picture-writing in Egypt and Assyria 
afterward contributed its part to introduce an 
intimate connection in thought between a figur- 
ative creature and a kingdom corresponding to 
it. It is now known that each of the twelve 
tribes of Israel bore the figure of an animal on 
its standard and its coat of arms; and likewise 
that every representative of a tribe could wear 
such a symbol, while a king could elevate the 
symbol of his tribe to the dignity of a national 
emblem” ((reschichte des V. Israel, IIl. 341, 
849). Certain animals, such as the lion, panther, 
and ox, would naturally be suggested in any 
case; and others would be chosen by way of 
contrast. But nowhere would such animal- 
symbols be likely to become so significant as in 
the ancient Assyrian empire. This has become 
the more certain, since the frequent colossal an- 
imals scattered among the ruins of Nineveh and 
other places, which served as symbols of the 
power and greatness of that empire, 7. ¢., of ite 
kings and gods, have been brought to light. 
Hence, after Assyria and the other great powers 
of the ancient world had, from the 8th and 7th 
centuries B. C., been opposed to the Israelites, 
whom the latter were continually less and lesa 
able to resist, their poets and orators adopted 
the custom of designating them on proper occa- 
sions by such symbols, ¢. g.. Assyria as a lion or 
as a ‘‘ reed-beast,” and Egypt as a crocodile or 
dragon. As a consequence, it is comprehensible 
why animals were chosen here and in chapters 
vii. and viii. as symbols of the great monarchies 
beginning with the Assyrio-Chaldean, although 
these animals are selected independently, be- 
cause an entirely new conception is here intro- 
duced. Since an increased spiritual significance 
was attributed to animals as the emblems of 
kingdoms, it would become possible for the im- 
agination to extend such figures beyond the 
realm of actual creation, and to construct ideal 
forms; but our author clearly avoids the use of 
wholly imaginary animals for this purpose, as 
being inappropriate. His object is here to re- 








* [The reduplicated form, however, seems to be merely tae 
usual one in Chaldee.] 
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present in a more striking and impressive man- 
ner the four successive changes of the great 
world-kingdom described in chap. ii, under the 
figure of a monstrous human image, which 
afforded but faint analogies; and for this pur- 
pose he selects four wild beasts, which differ 
among themselves respectively, and which over- 
come each other in succession.—Diverse one 
from another, for the reason that they repre- 
sented distinct kingdoms, which differed from 
each other respectively, and were peculiarly con- 
stituted in respect to their national character 
and their political tendencies. These distinc- 
tions are now to be brought out as clearly and 
prominently as possible, thus indicating a differ- 
ent purpose from that connected with the image 
of the monarchies, which was chiefly designed 
to represent the perpetuation of the same hea- 
then world-power throughout the four succes- 
sive phases of its development. 

Verses 4-8. More detailed description of the 
four beasts, and especially of the fourts. The 
first was like a lion and had eagle’s wings. 
The emblem of a wonderful beast so constituted 
might be chosen with propriety to represent the 
Chaldzan, or, if it be preferred, the Assyrio- 
Chaldzan world-power (cf. supra, Eth.-fund. 
principles, etc., on chap. ii.), since the winged 
lions with human heads recovered at Nimrud 
(Layard, Wineveh and Babylon, p. 348) and also 
the similar images of winged animals at Babylon 
(Miinter, Religion der Babylonier, pp. 98, 139) 
were doubtless designed as symbols of the power 
and glory of that empire or of its rulers. In 
addition, the description of Nebuchadnezzar as 
a lion in strength and an eagle in swiftness was 
familiar to his contemporaries, as may be seen on 
the one hand, in Jer. iv. 7; xlix. 19; 1. 17, 44; 
on the other, in Jer. xlix. 22; Lam. iv. 19; 
Hab. i. 8; Ezek. xvii. 3, 12. Moreover, the 
rank of the lion as the king of beasts, and of the 
eagle as the king of birds, corresponds to that of 
gold, the most precious of metals, which had 
been in chap. ii. the symbol of the first world- 
kingdom. As in that instance (vy. 38) the king 
was identified with his realm, and therefore was 
regarded as its representative, so here the fate 
of the first world-kingdom is illustrated by vari- 
ous traits taken from the history of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in chap. iv.—I beheld till the wings 
thereof were plucked, 7.¢.; until its power and 
unrestrained motion were taken from it; cf. 
chap. iv. 28 et seq.—And it was lifted up from 
the earth, to which, after being deprived of its 
wings, it had been confined ; compare chap. iv. 
30 with iv. 33. The words, therefore, as well 
as those which follow, relate to the restoration 
from a state of beastly degradation to the up- 
right posture and free dignity of man. Others, 
as Jerome, Theodoret, Rashi, Bertholdt, Hitzig, 
etc., render it, ‘‘and it was taken away from 
the earth,” as if the sentence implied the de- 
struction of the Chaldean world-power; but 
neither its connection with the following con- 
text, nor the usual meaning of pty, ‘(to raise 


up, elevate,”—cf. iv. 31 and the corresponding 
Heb. verb, Gen. xxi. 18—will justify this read- 
ing.—And made (to) stand upon the feet as a 
man; cf. chap. iv. 13, 31, 33; v. 21. Notice 
the suffixless es 3, ‘¢ ypon two feet,” instead 


of ‘‘ on tts two feet,” which (corresponding with 
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2 Kings xiii. 21) would have been employed if 
the description had from the first referred to 
Nebuchadnezzar in person. [The phrase ‘‘ does 
not mean that the whole beast was lifted up inte 
the air, but that it stood upon its hinder iegs, 
taking the upright position of a man. The pur- 
pose of this is explained more fully by the clause 
that follows.—]7237 is a Hebraizing dual form, 
only found in Biblical Chaldee..... —-The 
heart of a man was given to it, 7.¢. (in connec- 
tion with the preceding clause), not only did it 
take the outward position of a man, but also 
partook of his internal mind and feelings. I 
understand the design here to be to character- 
ize the greater moderation and humanity which 
the Babylonian dominion exhibited after Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s malady and restoration, or, to 
use the language of the prophet, after ‘its 
wings were plucked.’ ”—Stuart.|—See Hitzig 
on this passage, with reference to the at times 
venturous explanations offered by exegetes who 
deny its relation to chap. iv. in any way what- 
ever (é.9., Bertholdt: ‘* The writer designed to 
indicate in this place that hwman empires are 
symbolized ;” J. D. Michaelis, Dereser: ‘‘ The 
civilizing of the formerly barbarous Chaldeans, 
which was reserved until the Babylonian period, 
was to be described ;” Jerome, Rashi, Ibn-Ezra, 
etc.: ‘‘The standing upon two feet of the 
hitherto four-footed beast was to symbolize the 
humiliation of the Chaldeans on the overthrow 
of their supremacy ; ” etc., etc.).— Verse 5, And 
behold another beast, a second, like to a bear. 


“8 is the more extended, 72720 the more 


definite idea ; the former only is repeated in v. 
6, and the latter in v. 7. The bear, considered 
as being second only to the lion in point of 
strength and savage disposition, is frequently 
mentioned in close connection with the latter ; 
é.g., 1 Sam. xvii. 84; Prov. xxviii. 15 (cf. xvii. 
12); Wisd. xi. 17.—And it raised up itself on 
one side; or even, ‘‘ it stood leaning to one side ” 
(Hitzig), as it is to be rendered on the authority 


of the reading Ney, ‘“side” (for which several 


MSS. substitute the usual Aram. form TO. 
The common reading al} would require to be 


regarded as synonymous with the Heb. "0W'2, 


‘*dominion” (Job xxxviii. 83), but would thus 
lead to the vapid sense, ‘‘ and it raised up one 
dominion,” which is opposed by the context, and 
is questionable in every respect. This meaning, 
however, has recently been unsuccessfully advo- 
cated by Kranichfeld, who refers to the erection 
of a Median empire on the ruins of the Baby- 
lonian. Most expositors regard it correctly as 
indicating a leaning posture of the beast, an in- 
clination to one side. Such a posture would 
naturally suggest a tendency to fall, an unsteady, 
vaccillating character of the monarchy in ques- 
tion, verging upon ruin—and thus it has been 
interpreted by the Sept., Theodot., the Syr., 
and by many moderns, as Hitzig, Ewald, Kamp- 
hausen, etc., who find here a reference to the 
weakness and brief duration of the Median su- 
premacy, which soon gaye way to that of the 
Persians. The context, however, requires that 
a strong kingdom, animated with a lust for con- 
quest—or, in the figurative language of the text, 
a ‘‘ voracious ” kingdom— should be understvo4, 
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to which the words “‘ arise, devour much flesh,”, 
‘are not spoken ironically and uselessly. For 
this reason we must suppose (with Havernick ; 
icf, also Bertholdt, Von Lengerke, and Maurer) 
that the beast inclined forward, t.¢., that it was 
prepared to spring and to attack; and this 
threatening, rapacious, and warlike posture of 
the beast shows clearly that not the weak and 
short-lived Median kingdom, but the powerful 
empire of the Medo-Persians, with its greed for 
jands and conquest, is intended.*—And it had 
three ribs in the mouth of it between the 
teeth of it. D2 NOM evidently designates a 
prey that has already been seized by the beast, 
and which it is preparing finally to devour (cf. 
Num. xi. 88; Zech. ix. 7), and not (as Saadia, 
Bertholdt, and Hivernick suppose) parts of its 
own body, such as three molar teeth—an inter- 
pretation which -y>y nowhere bears. The 


three states, or even cities, which became the 
prey of the Persian empire as symbolized by the 
‘‘three ribs,” can hardly be specified; perhaps 
three is used merely as a round and indefinite 
number. If, however, it is attempted to desig- 
nate them more particularly, it will certainly be 
more appropriate to conceive of three countries, 
€.g., Babylon, Egypt, and Lydia (or, instead of 
the latter, Palestine, including Syria), which 
were conquered by the Medes or Medo-Persians 
(with De Wette), than (with Hitzig) to think of 
the three great Assyrian cities on the Tigris, 
Nineveh, Calah, and Resen,—or Nineveh, Mes- 
pila (?), and Larissa, which, according to Xeno- 
phon, Anad., III. 4, 10, the Medes are said to 
have destroyed (cf. Gen. x. 12; Jon. iii. 1 et seq.). 
—And they said thus unto it, Arise, devour 
much flesh. These words evidently refer to 
something in the history of the Median empire, 
that is subsequent to the devouring of the three 
ribs, and therefore to the later wars of that state 
for conquest and plunder, which followed after 
the subjugation of the three neighboring king- 
doms. This clearly indicates that the beast de- 
scribed in this connection does not represent 





* [Keil adopts a different, but, as it seems to us, far- 
fetched and over-ingenious interpretation: ‘t This means 
neither that it leaned on one side (Ebrard), nor that it stood 
on its fore feet (Hivernick), for the sides of a bear are not 
its fore and hinder parts; but we conceive that the beast, 
resting on its feet, raised up the feet of the one side for the 
purpose of going forward, and so raised the shoulder or the 
vhole body on that side. But with such a motion of the 
ibeast the geographical situation of the kingdom (Geier, 
Mich., Ros.) cannot naturally be represented, much less can 
the near approach of the destruction of the kingdom (Hit- 
zig) be signified. Hofmann, Delitasch, and Kliefoth have 
found the right interpretation hy a reference to ch. ii. and 
viii. As in ch. ii, the arms on each side of the breast sig- 
nify that the second kingdom will consist of two parts, and 
this is more distinctly indicated in ch. viii. by the two horns, 
one of which rose up after the other, and higher, so also in 
this verse the double-sidedness of this world-kingdom is re- 
presented by the beast lifting itself up on one side, The 
Medo-Persian bear, a8 such, has, as Kliefoth well remarks, 
two sides; the one, the Median side, is at rest after the 
efforts made for the erection of the world-kingdom ; but the 
other, the Persian side, raises itself up, and then becomes 
not only higher than the first, but also is prepared for new 
rapine.”—Stuart justly remarks that ‘the difficulty seems to 
have arisen from the fact that, until lately, we have been 
ignorant of a like symbol sculptured on the ancient monu 
ments of Persia, Miinter (Rel. der Bab., p. 112) has given 


us a description (with an engraving) of an animal of the | 


symbolic kind, in a group near the star of Belus, which, 
kneeling or lying on the right foot, has its left one erect. A 
sense of security, combined with watchfulness, seems to be 
the indication. Probably this symbol, now on the monu- 
meuts of Persia and Babylon, was a part of what belonged 
60 the ésignia of the royal and national standards.”] 








Media only, but the united Medo-Persian empire 
(against Ewald, Kranichfeld, etc., ani also 
against Hitzig, who applies this command to 
‘“devour much flesh” to the overthrow of the 
Chaldzan empire by the Medes, which he be- 
lieves to have preceded the destruction of the 
three cities on the Tigris). The direction to 
devour much flesh is, however, an appropriate 
feature in the description of the voracity of this 
Caov réugayov ; cf. Micah iii. 2,3; Isa. ix. 11; 
Jer. 1,17. The speakers who are implied ()77/728) 


ag in chap. iii. 4; iv. 28) are the angelic powers 
of God, who govern the world and especially 
watch over and guide the fortunes of the great 
world-powers. *—Verse 6, After this I beheld, 
and lo another, like a leopard, which had 
upon the back of it four wings of (or ‘‘ like”) a 
fowl. Ewald observes, with entire correctness : 
‘‘This beast is already distinguished from the 
other in being less one-sided, and in having ‘four 
wings of a bird ’—?.¢., such as are large and capa- 
ble of carrying it swiftly to any place—on its back. 
[It moves, however, ** not so royally as Nebuch- 
adnezzar—for the panther has not eagle’s wings 
but only the wings of a fowl—yet extending to 
all the regions of the earth” (Keil).| Hence it 
can move with ease and freedom towards either 
of the four regions of the world, and therefore, 
in a sense, it possesses all the four regions of the 
world, z.é., it is in the full sense a world-king- 
dom.” Of, Kranichfeld also: ‘‘ The flashing 
swiftness of movement, the mapda/eoy 017%, 
(Hab. i. 8), which is here specially indicated by 
‘four wings of a fowl on the back of it,’ 7.¢., in 
a condition for flying, is regarded as characte - 
istic of this beast (the leopard) while lurking for 
its prey (Jer. v. 6; Hos. xiii. 7). Compared 
with the clearness and correctness of this inter- 
pretation there seems to be a strange lack of 
motive for the refusal of the two scholars to 
apply it to that world-kingdom, which more 
than any other was remarkable for its extension 
by leaps of panther-like swiftness, and by the 
lightning-like rapidity of its rise and fall— 
namely, the Macedonian empire of Alex. the Gr.” 
Cf. the remark of Hitzig: ‘* The special rapidity 
of the Persian movements to war and victory 
cannot be historically established ”—certainly a 
correct remark, but one which ought not to 
have decided its author, who was likewise an 
opponent of the Macedonian hypothesis, to re- 
gard the four wings in this instance, not as sym- 
bols of rapid movement, but as ‘‘ an emblem of 
the far-reaching protecting royal power from 
above” (after Lam. iv. 20; Psa. xxxvi. 8).—The 
beast had also four heads, 7.¢., it extended its 
dominion in the four quarters of the earth, and 
governed the whole world. The words which 
follow, ‘* and dominion was given unto it,” are 
probably merely epexegetical of this symbolical 
description, in which the four heads have the 
same significance as the pushing of the ram 
towards the four quarters of the heavens in 
chap. vili. 4, or as the four faces of the cherubs | 
which looked towards the four quarters of the — 
earth in Ezek. i. 10 et seq. If it is desired ta 
interpret the four heads more closely, they may 
be taken to represent the four principal divisions 





* [The plur, \772& ts impersonal” (Keil); ‘it might 
4 Oe 
be rendered passively” (Stuart).] 
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or aggregates of countries which the empire of 
Alexander embraced (cf Hivernick on this pas- 
sage), ¢.g., Greece, Western Asia, Egypt, and 
Persia (including India). This is less arbitrary, 
at least, than the opinion of Jerome, that the 
* heads represented the four leading generals of 
Alexander, viz. : Ptolemy, Seleucus, Philip, and 
Antigonus, or than the favorite assumption of 
many moderns after Von Lengerke (e.g. , Hitzig, 
Ewald, Kamphausen, etc.), that the author 
represents the four earliest Persian kings, from 
Cyrus to Xerxes, who alone were known to him 
as the four heads of the leopard. The advocates 
of the latter opinion refer for support to chap. 
xi. 2, which passage, however, does not even 
imply that Daniel knew of but four kings of 
Persia (see on that passage), to say nothing of 
its affording no proof whatever that the present 
passage is concerned with any Persian kings, 
Our apocalyptist does not represent kings by 
heads, but by horns (see vs. 8 and 24 et seq.); a 
feature which recurs in the apocalypse of St. 
John, where the ten horns of the beast (Rev. 
xvii. 13) symbolize ten kings, while the seven 
heads indicate seven mountains. This analogy 
seems to fayor the view of Havernick, which 
assumes that the four heads represent the four 
principal sections of the world-kingdom in ques- 
tion, but of course without demonstrating its 
correctness.—Verse 7. After this I saw in the 
night visions, and behold a fourth beast, 
dreadful and terrible, and strong exceeding- 
ly. Observe the solemn minuteness with which 
the fourth beast is introduced, and also the 
description as both ‘‘ dreadful and terrible,” 
THEVON1 72°77; ef. Chr. B. Michaelis: ‘ Jung- 
untur duo synonyma, ad intendendum rem signi- 
Jicatam, ut hee bestia non vulgariter, sed supra 
modum horribilis apparuisse videatur.” *—And it 
had great iron teeth. Iron is mentioned as 
signifying firmness and incisive sharpness (cf. 
Jer. xv. 12; Mic. iv. 13), while the teeth sym- 
bolize its lust of conquest (cf. v. 5).—It devoured 
and brake in pieces and stamped the residue 
with the feet of it. Unlike the other beasts, it 


* [‘*The writer gives to this fourth beast no particular 
name. Plainly it was e peculiar monster, The reason why 
he omits a name seems to be, that in the world of nature no 
similitude could be found, for in no case of really-existing 
beasts are four of them united in one, so as to constitute an 
appropriate symbol for the four kingdoms of Alexander's 
successors. He classes these under the dynasty, comprehen- 
sively considered, which grew up out of the predominance or 
victories of the Greeks in the East, But when enough is 
introduced to designate the general nature of the dynasty, 
both here and in ch. viii. and xi., he goes over into a notice 
of only such kings as were in the neighborhood of Palestine, 
and had more or less to do with annoying it. As Antiochus 
Epiphanes was incomparably the most annoying and mis- 
chievous of them all, so a peculiar share of the prophecy 
respecting the fourth dynasty is allotted to him in each of 
the chapters named, It is evident from a comparison of 
historical facts as well as from the nature of the case, that 
a dynasty is spoken of by Daniel as more or less dreadful and 
destructive according to the measure in which Palestine was 
actually affected by it in this way.”"—Stwart. Keil, on the 
contrary, who adopts the common or ‘‘ orthodox” interpre- 
tation of the fourth monarchy, gives a different explanation 
of this feature: ‘‘ The fourth kingdom is represented by a 
nameless beast, because in Daniel’s time Rome had not come 
into contact with Israel, and as yet lay beyond the circle of 
vision of Old-Testament prophecy.” 
one would think might have led the commentator to doubt 
any reference even here to Rome. He does not seem, more- 


This candid admission | 





over, to have perceived that for precisely the same reason | 


the Macedonian empire should have been represented by 
zome nameless beast, as being hitherto unknown to the 
ebrews. ] 








was not content with simply securing its prey, 
but, rejoicing in destruction, it stamped with its 
feet what it could not devour. This description 
evidently does not indicate that’ the conquests of 
the fourth world-kingdom were more exten- 
sive than those of its predecessors, but merely 
that its course was more devastating and de- 
structive. This obviously alludes to the de- 
scription of the legs of iron and clay (the organs 
employed in treading and stamping), whi-b 
belonged to the colossus in chap. ii., and corre- 
sponds fully to the actual character of the em. 
pires of the Macedonian Diadochi, and particu- 
larly that of the Seleucide. Cf. Kranichfeld : 
‘‘ Tt is generally acknowledged that the descrip- 
tion of the fourth beast agrees in its leading 
features with that of the fourth kingdom in 
chap. ii. 40; especially in regard to its rage for 
destruction, which crushed without pity and 
trode everything under foot. Even the iron, the 
medium of destruction in chap. ii. 23, 40, re- 
turns hee in the large teeth of the monster. 
The terrible appearance of the colossus resulted 
primarily from its fourth constituent part, and 
corresponding to this, the qualities which pro- 
duce a terrible appearance are here expressly 
connected with the form of the fourth beast.”— 
And it was diverse from all the beasts before 
it. This does not assert that ‘‘it combined in 
itself all that was prominent in the three former 
beasts, the lion, bear, and leopard respectively ” 
(Jerome, Hiivernick, et al., under comparison 
with Rev. xiii. 2), but merely that it differed 
from them all, and displayed its nature in a way 
that could not be realized by a comparison with 
the lion, the bear, or the leopard. This differ- 
ence of the fourth beast from all the others is 
chiefly suggestive of the fragmentary and divided 
character of the fourth world-kingdom, and 
consequently alludes to the composition of the 
feet of the colossus out of intermingled iron and 
clay.* The opinion of Hivernick and other 
advocates of the theory which regards the Roman 
empire as the fourth world-kingdom, that this 
description indicates the contrast between the 
character of that empire and that of the Orien- 
tal-Hellenistic monarchies which preceded it, is 
entirely too far-fetched ; but that of Hitzig is no 
less so, when, in the support of his theory that 
the fourth beast represents Alexander the Great, 
he asserts that the contrast between the Hellen- 
istic and the Oriental rule is here indicated—a 
contrast that was far greater than that between 
Rome and the world-kingdoms which preceded 
it.—And it had ten horns. According to vy. 24 
these ten horns represent ‘‘ ten kings.” Unlike 
ordinary animals, which have two horns, this 
monster representing the fourth world-kingdom 
has ten, being so many symbols of warlike power 
and dominion (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 17; 1 Sam. ii. 
1,10; Psa. xviii. 3; Job xvi. 15; Mic. iv. 13, 
etc.). The number ten is hardly to be strained, 
in this connection, to represent ten specified 
kings; but like the number four in v. 6, it is 
rather to be taken in a symbolic sense, and to be 


_ regarded as indicating a multiplicity of rulers, 


or an indefinitely large number of kings—in har- 
mony with the usual significance of the number, 





* [May not the diversity rather consist in the fact that, 
unlike all the former governments, the Seleucid dynasty 
began a systematic attack upon the religious institutions 
of the subject Jews?] 
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both in the Scriptures and elsewhere, as the 
symbol of earthly perfection.* Kranichfeld 
observes correctly, ‘‘It is clearly not in the 
nature of the prophetic idea, that the number 
ten, in addition to the value which it thus has 
for the writer, should be capable of being de- 
monstrated on the analogy of ordinary numer- 
als, in the realization of the picture of the 
future.” The notes on chap. xi. will show that 
in the more detailed description of the develop- 
ment of the fourth world-power in that place, 
there is by no means an exact enumeration of 
ten kings on the throne of the Seleucida.— 
Verse 8. And behold, there came up among 


them another little horn. Concerning STEIN) 


and its relation to the succeeding modifying 
predicate, see supra, on v. 5.—The prophet ob- 
serves the rising or springing up of this little 
horn, the eleventh one, as taking place between 
the ten which already existed (notice the idea 
of continued observation, so to speak, of being 
lost in observation, which is indicated by the 
expression 7710 Danwna, ‘“‘T: was engaged in 
considering, in observing”). The smallness of 
the new horn in this case, as in the parallel chap. 
viii. 9, refers merely to its original state, not to 
its later appearance when fully grown; for, 
according to v. 20, it was then greater than any 
of the other horns. Concerning the reading 
npr, instead of Mp2d, see Hitzig on this pas- 
sage.—Before (or ‘‘by”) whom there were 
three of the first horns plucked up by the 
roots; 7.¢., it grew so strongly, and through its 
growth exercised so disturbing an influence upon 
its neighbors, that three of them were uprooted 
and wholly destroyed. Here also the definite 
number ‘ three” is hardly to be strained to sig- 
nify precisely three kings, who were overthrown 
by the monarch represented by the eleventh 
horn.| The prophecy certainly had its more 
immediate Messianic fulfilment in the manner 
in which Antiochus Epiphanes rose from his 
originally obscure condition to the throne of the 
Seleucid, by removing two or perhaps three of 
his rivals (see infra); but from the prophet’s 
point of view, involving substantially a merely 
ideal, or, more correctly, a dream-like indefinite 
view of the future, the idea of precisely this 
personage in future history, and of the political 
conjunctures preceding his accession to the 
throne, was assuredly excluded.—And behold, 
in this horn were eyes like the eyes of a 
man. LEyes like those of a man, human eyes 
(therefore two in number, despite the plural 


21%, which is probably substituted for the 
duat for euphonic reasons merely, and by virtue 
of a usage that is frequent in the Chaldee), are 
‘borne by the horn in token that it represents a 





* See Leyrer, art. Zahlen in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop., 
vol. 18, p. 878: also Zéckler, Theologia naturalis, I. 713 et 
seq. In both places the essentially political or cosmical 
significance of this number is pointed out, in opposition to 
Delitzsch, who regards it as the symbol of Divine perfection, 
Cf. further, Bahr. Symbolik des mos, Kultus, I. 175; Hof- 
mann, Weissagung wna Erfiillung, I, 75; Hengstenberg, 
Bettrdge 2, Hinl., 111. 391, 605. [On the contrary, it seems 
to us that the definiteness of the numbers four and three 
in the same connection requires a similar definiteness in this 
number likewise. See our remarks in the Ethico-funda- 
mental principles, etc., on this chap., No. 3, a. 

+ [See, however, the remarks in the Ethico- 
principles, etc., below, 3, @.] 
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man,* and, moreover, a wise, judicious man, 
for here as elsewhere (¢.g., Ezek. i. 18, x. 12, 
eyes are the symbol of understanding; cf. 551, 
“to look at, understand..—And a mouh 
speaking great (or ‘“‘proud”) things; a far- 
ther indication of the Awman nature and charac: 
ter of the historical personage prefigured by the 
horn, 12737 pra, properly, ‘‘ speaking great 
or monstrous things ;’’ cf. supra, on v. 3, and 
also infra, v. 11; also the Heb. 912973 "2% 
Psa. xii. 4. The interpretation in v. 25 shows 
that blasphemies are meant by this ‘‘ speaking 
of great things; ” cf. xi. 36; Rev. xiii. 5.+ 
Verses 9-12. The Divine judgment upon the 
world-powers. 1 beheld (such things) till the 
thrones were cast down (or ‘‘set”). The A. V. 


is literal (19727). The chairs of the Orientals 


consist of cushions, which are not set down, but 
laid down, and, in case of haste, are cast down; 
cf. éxewro, Rev. iv. 2. The place where the 
thrones are set is not in heaven, for according 
to v. 18 the Son of man descends to it from 
heaven; nor is it on the earth, but, as in chap. 
xii, 7, a locality intervening between heaven 
and earth. [‘‘ Seats, not merely a throne for 
God the judge, but a number of seats for the 
assembly sitting in judgment with God. That 
assembly consists neither of the elders of Israel 
(Rabbins), nor of glorified men (Hengstenb. on 
Rev. iv. 4), but of angels (Psa. Ixxxix. 8), who 
are to be distinguished fror. the thousands and 
tens of thousands mentioned in ver. 10, for those 
do not sit upon thrones, but stand before God 
as servants to fulfil his commands and execute 
His judgments” (Keil).|—And the (‘‘an”) 
Ancient of days did sit; viz., on his throne, 
in order to preside at the judgment; cf. Psa. ix. 
5; xxix. 10; Isa. xxviii. 6. The ‘‘ Ancient of 
days” (Val Phy), z.¢, the aged in days 
(merahaoévoc juepov, Sus, 52), is doubtless the 
God of Israel, the same as the Most High, v. 25, 
who was blasphemed by the little horn. He is 
described as the ‘‘ Ancient of days,” probably 
not by way of comparison with the younger asso 
ciated judges, nor yet with the ‘‘ blasphemous 
upstart,’’ the little horn (Kranichfeld), but in 
comparison with the more recent gods of the 
heathen; cf. Deut. xxxii. 17; Jer. xxiii. 23. 
This predicate therefore refers to that attribute 
of the God of the Old Covenant, which is desig- 


nated in such expressions as D7) “728, Deut. 
xxxiii, 27, OTP AW, Psa. lv. 20; Baccrede tov 
alévev, 1 Tim. i. 175 6 mpéroc Kai 6 é0 yatoc, Rev. 
i. 17 (cf. Isa. xliv. 6; xlviii. 12). ‘‘He, who 
from primitive times has proven Himself a pow- 
erful judge, assumes the form cf venerable age, 
in order to beget the confidence that He pos- 








* [‘*The eyes of a man were not attributed to it (merely) 
in opposition to a beast, but in opposition to a higher celes- 
tial being, for whom the ruler denoted by the horn might 
be mistaken on account of the terribleness of his rule and 
government: ‘ne cum putemus juxta quorundam opinion- 
em vel diabolum esse vel demonem, sed unum de homint- 
bus, in quo totus Satanas habiturus sit corporealiter, as 
Jerome well remurks; cf, Hofmann and Kliefoth.”—Zeii.} 

+ [‘‘A mouth which speaketh great things is a vain 


glorious mouth. \a0274 are presumptuous things, not 


directly blasphemous (Havr.). In the Apocal xiii. 5 


weycda and BAachymiat are distinguished.”—Keil, 
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nesses the wisdom and power to bring the blas- 
phemer to judgment.”—His garment was white 
as snow; thus correctly Theodot., Vulg., Hit- 
vig, under comparison with Mark ix. 3, but con- 
flicting with the Masoretic accentuation, which 
requires ‘‘ as the white snow.” The white color 
of the garment is probably not designed ‘‘ to in- 
crease the impression of awful majesty ” (Kran- 
ichf.), but to symbolize the purity and innocence 
of the judge. He appears, ‘‘ so to speak, robed 
in the 1)7¥ of the righteous judge;” cf. Isa. 
Jix. 17; Job xxix. 14; 2 Chron. xix. 7, and also 
the passages which mention the light, the sym- 
bol of holiness, as the garment of God, ¢.g., 
Ezek. i. 26; Psa. civ. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 16.—And 
the hair of his head like the pure wool, hence, 
likewise as white as snow, as in the case of a 
venerable sage. Cf. the parallelism of snow and 
wool in passages like Isa. i. 16; Psa. cxlvii. 16; 
Rev. i. 14.—His throne like the fiery flame; 
flashing like flaming fire, and apparently com- 
posed of it. The mention of the fiery appear- 
ance of the throne of God, does not of itself con- 
vey the conception of flaming vengeance on the 
part of the strict judge (Deut. iv. 24; ix. 3; 
xxxil. 22; Heb. xii. 29, ete.); for He frequent- 
ly appears surrounded by fire in cases where His 
judicial character is not involved, e.g., Gen. xv. 
27; Ex. iii. 3; Psa. xviii. 9, etc. In the pres- 
ent instance, however, the judicial significance 
of the fire that emanates from God is clearly 
established by the connection, as in Hx. xix. 16; 
xx. 15; Psa. 1. 3 et seq. (against Hitzig and Von 
engerke).—His wheels as burning fire. The 
throne of the universal judge is therefore mount- 
»d on wheels (cf. the cherubic chariot, Ezek. i. 
12 et seq.; x. ld et seq.; Psa. lxxvii. 19), whose 
swift revolutions are encompassed with flashing 
tire. This description of the Divine throne of 
judgment as mounted upon wheels leads Kran- 
ichfeld to the incongrnous opinion that the 
‘* casting down of the thrones” was accompa- 
nied with noise (!).—Verse 10. A fiery stream 
issued and came forth from him; 7.¢., from 
the Divine Judge, not from His throne ; for the 


“772TH, of the first sentence can hardly be 


construed with a different object from that of 
the second, which clearly relates to God. Nev- 
ertheless both the author of the book of Enoch 
(xiv. 19) and the writer of the Apocalypse (iv. 
9) represent the fiery stream as issuing from the 
throne, in the descriptions copied by them from 
this passage. Ewald interprets the ‘‘ stream of 
fire” as a “stream of light,” and arbitrarily 
nakes it the symbol of the speech which issues 
from God, that is, of His command to begin the 
judgment (in support of which he appeals to 
chap. ii. 15; vi. 27, etc., whose character is en- 
tirely different). Hitzig is no less arbitrary when 
he remarks that the stream must be conceived 
as flowing evenly over a smooth bottom (hence 
like liquid glowing lava!), and as constituting 
the floor for the entire scene of the judicial pro- 
cedure, since without this ‘‘the whole appari- 
tion would float in the air without support ”—an 
empty fancy, which the prophet’s language in 
no wise favors.*—Thousand thousands minis- 


* [‘* Fire and the shining of fire are the constant phen- 
omena of the manifestation of God in the world as the 
sarthly elements most fitting for the representation of the 





tered unto him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before him. The imperfect 
tense of the verbs indicates that a readiness te 
serve existed in the thousands as a constant and 
enduring quality. Concerning ‘‘ to stand before 
one” as synonymous with ‘‘to serve,” cf. chap. 


i. 4.—In relation to the plural ending 27_ in 
DTDSN, which the Keri rejects as a Hebraism 
ef. chap. iv. 14; Ezra iv. 13.—The Kethib yW7 
(the plural of 12>) immediately following is 
likewise to be retained, in opposition to the 
Hebraizing Keri 22> ; Hitzig’s suggestion, how- 
ever, to write 129 (on the analogy of the cor- 
responding Syr. word) instead of 12> is unne- 
cessary.—The ‘‘thousand thousands and ten 
thousand times ten thousand” are of course a 
host of ministering angels, which, standing in a 
wide circle, surrounds the council of the judges 
who are seuted beside God (these are angels of a 
superior order, or perhaps ‘‘ elders,” cf. Rev. 
iv. 4). Cf. Deut. xxxiii. 2; 1 Kings xxii. iW) 
Neh. ix. 6; Psa. lxviii. 18; ciii. 20 et seq., and 
also the mention of the angelic hosts in Gen. 
xxxiil. 3; 2 Kings vi. 17, etc. The numbers 
1,000 and 10,000 are not to be regarded as defin- 
ite; they indicate, in a symbolic manner, the 
impression of an innumerable multitude which 
was made on the prophet in his dream-vision, 
while he was naturally in no condition to over- 
look the whole of this immense host, to say 
nothing of counting its numbers exactly; cf. 
Psa. Ixviil. 18; xci. 7.*—The judgment was 
set. &1°7 is properly an abstract word, signify- 
ing ‘‘judgment;” here used concretely to de- 
signate the judicial conclave composed of the 
superior angels—the angelic princes or archan- 
gels (cf. Josh. v.14; Tob. xii. 15, etc.); cf. the 
analogous use of jwdiciuwm in the concrete by 
Cicero, Verr., II. 18. Since chairs indeed were 
mentioned in the foregoing (vy. 9 @), but nothing 
was said about the judges taking their seats, we 
must find it indicated in this place, and it is 
therefore not necessary to explain, with Dathe 
and Kranichfeld, that ‘‘ He seated Himself in 
judgment” (the Ancient of days), as if this were 
merely a repetition of =N7 in v. 9 (similarly also 
Syrus, who read 81"7 instead of 8277, and 
therefore renders it, ‘‘the judge seated him- 
self ”).—And the books were opened; the 
books of record, in which the good and bad 
deeds of men were recorded, that they may 
serve as a basis of the sentence to be pronounced. 
upon men by God, the heavenly judge. Cf. 
Rey. xx. 12, as well as the frequent mention of* 
the ‘‘ book of life” in which the names of the: 





burning zeal with which the holy God not only punishes: 
and destroys sinners but also purifies and renders glorious: 
His own people; see on Exod. iii. 3."—Heil.] 

* (“In the N. T. Christians are represented as sharing: 
in the like solemnities, 1 Cor. vi. 2; Matt. xix. 28; Luke- 
xxii, 80; Rey. iii. 21. Not improbably such expressions as 
‘Let ws make man in our image,’ ‘ Let ws go down and see,’ 
‘Who will go for us?* take their plural form from such 
views of the heavenly Concessus. The sum of the inatter 
is that the prophet presents the Supreme Lord and Judge 
to our view by imagery borrcwed from earthly sovereigns, 
i.¢., a8 having all the insignia of rre-eminence ani suprem: 
acy around him.”—Stuaré.] 
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heirs of celestial glory, who have been reconciled 
to God, are inserted,—in Ex. xxxii. 32 ; Psa. lxix. 
29; Isa. iv.8; Dan. xii. 1 (see on that passage) ; 
Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. iii, 5; xx. 10; 
also the ‘‘ book of remembrauce,” in which God 
records the sufferings of His faithful servants, 
which is noticed in Psa, lvi. 9; Mal. iii. 16, etc. 
—-Verse 11. I beheld then, because of the 
voice of great words which the horn spake— 
I beheld even till the beast was slain. An 


anacoluthon, in the second °710 m7 repeats 


the first, which was separated from \7782 by 


the accent, but gives a somewhat different turn 
to the thought; cf. the similar constructions in 


Jer nom OF Revs xi. Ole Macenl) lean? 


‘¢ till that,’’ indicates a protracted trial, which 
ends with the destruction of the beast, 2.¢., with 
the judicial execution of the God-opposed world- 
power. The little horn, representing the last 
anti-christian king of the fourth monarchy, who 
brings ruin upon his whole empire by his inso- 
lent rebellion against the Most High, is desig- 
nated as the cause for this destruction.—And 
his body destroyed, and given to the burning 
flame; rather, ‘‘and given for burning to the 
flame.” The latter of these expressions illus- 
trates the former; the destroying of the ‘‘ body ” 
of the beast, 7.¢., of the entire edifice of anti- 
christian national power, is effected by burning, 
which burning (72.7 = Heb. 57 in Isa. Ixiv. 
10) is of course to be taken figuratively, as in 
Isa. ix. 4; lxvi. 24; Rev. xix..20; xx. 10; and 
the fiery nature of the Divine Judge of the 
world, as described in v. 9, unquestionably 
stands in a causal relation to the kindling of 
this devouring fire of judgment ; cf. Isa. x. 17; 
xxx, 27; Zeph. i. 18, etc.—Verse 12. The rest 
of the keasts. they had their dominion taken 
away ; rather, ‘‘and the power of the rest of 
the beasts was also taken away.” The subjects 
of 171¥0 are the celestial powers, as in v. 5. 
since the dominion of the three earlier beasts 
was destroyed before the rise of the fourth, so 
far at least as it was a dominion over the world 
in the proper sense, and since it does not seem 


admissible to take 1.77 in the sense of the 


pluperfect, thus explaining the passage as a 
mere supplementary note (against Ephraem, 
Polychron., Kamphausen, C. B. Michaelis, etc.), 
the judgment inflicted on the ‘‘rest of the 
beasts” together with that visited on the fourth 
must be understood to signify that wtter destruc- 
tion of the heathen world-powers which subjects 
the remnants of all the four world-kingdoms to 
the new all-embracing Messianic dominion, and 
incorporates them in its realm ; for as the char- 
acteristic expression 87.1] (NW, ‘the rest of 
the beasts ” (instead of yanx xni4N or AAN-55 
mnip 75, v. 7 5) indicates, certain fragments 
or remnants of the three former world-kingdoms 
are conceived of as continuing to exist beside 
the fourth, and as being involved in its destruc- 
tion. The fall of the three earlier world-king- 
doms is not regarded as complete by the pro- 
phet, inasmuch as larger or smaller portions of 
them continue to exist beside the last—perhaps 
temporarily incorporated into it as provinces, 
but not on that account assimilated to it—until 





the Messianic judgment involves them in acom- 
mon destruction. That he refers only to such 
remnants, and not to new kingdoms essentially 
distinct from the former world-monarchics (aa 
J..D. Michaelis, Von Lengerke, Hitzig, Lwald, 
etc., suppose), is evident (1) from the parallel 
description in chap. ii., where the destruction 
of the four constituent parts of the colossus re- 
sults at the last and in the same moment through 
the agency of the stone which rolls from the 
mountain (see v. 34 et seq., and especially v. 
44); (2) from the later parallel, chap. viii. 4, 


where all the beasts (777752) with whom the 


Persian ram contends, are likewise only the con- 
stituent parts into which the latest world-king- 
dom had dissolved, and which are all overthrown 
and subjugated by the new dynasty (see on that 
passage, and compare Kranichfeld’s remarks on 
this place, p. 265 et seq., which are certainly 
correct)._-Yet their lives were prolonged for 
aseason and time; rather, ‘‘for the duration 
of their life was fixed, to the season and time.” 
This time (V2), identical with 82/21, v. 22, ac- 
cording to the correct opinion of Von Lengerke, 
Kranichfeld, etc.) has come, so far as the seer 
is concerned, with the judgment of the fourth 
beast and of the remnants of the other beasts, 
which has just been described. The duration 
of their lives (772 NI78, properly ‘‘respite, 
prolongation of life”) finds its unalterable ¢er- 
minus ad quem in this period of Messianic judg- 
ment, beyond which, indeed, the various nations 
(v. 14) continue to exist, but not the heathen 
world powers formerly composed of them. Con- 
cermming \3J31 Vat (= Heb. 137721 NY) see on 
chap. ii. 21. 

Verses 13, 14. The erection of Messiah’s king- 
dom. Isaw in the night visions, and behold; 
again a solemn and circumstantial introduction, 
like that preceding the description of the fourth 
beast in v. 7. Cf. the minuteness with which 
the prophet dwelt on the description of the 
fourth world-power, and of the Messianic judg- 
ment which came upon it, in chap. ii. 40 et seq. 
—(One) like the Son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven; literally, ‘‘ with the clouds 


of heaven (one) coming like a Son of man” (TDN 


817). The subject is omitted, and must be zen- 
dered indefinitely by ‘‘ one,” as in chap. viii. 15; 
x. 16,18. ‘With the clouds of heaven,’’ z.e., 
together with them (Rev. i. 7), and therefore in 
them (Mark xiii. 26) or upon them, éxi rav 
vegeAov (Matt. xxiv. 80; xxvi. 64; Rev. xiv. 14). 


- As the Messiah here comes to God upon the clouds 


of heaven and stands before Him, so God Him- 
self rides, in poetical and prophetic descriptions 
elsewhere, upon the clouds as His celestial 
chariot, cf. Psa. civ. 3; Jer. iv. i3; also Psa. 
xvii, 10-18; xevii. 24; Nah. i.3 et seq. ; Isa 
xix. 1 (cf. Isa. xiv. 14).—U28 73, ‘‘son of a 
man, son of man,” is a simple cireumlocution 
to express the idea ‘‘ man,’’ which is found also 
in the Syr. and the Targums; and therefore = 
the Heb. O78 or 078, for which the Heb. also 
occasionally substitutes DIN“|2 or Wi:N“]3 (see 


Psa. viii. 5; cxliv. 3; and infra, chap. viii. 17; 
x. 16, 18). This combination serves to specially 
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point out an organic connection with or mem- 
bership in the human race. The personage 
whom Daniel saw coming with the clouds of 
heaven had the appearance, therefore, of being 
one of the human race—a man. The mention 
of the human appearanee of the apparition cer- 
tainly does not aim at contrasting it with the 
forms of the beasts before described (as Hof 
mann supposes, Weissagung und Hrfiillung, I. 
290); for these have passed from the prophet’s 
vision in consequence of their destruction, which 
has already transpired (vs. 11, 12). The com- 
parison with the human form of Him who comes 
with the clouds, which, although not expressed, 
is certainly implied, is to be found in the super- 
human—hence the Divine, or at least angelic— 
form, which the seer would naturally expect to 
behold in these exalted scenes (see Ewald on this 
passage). That he should observe a form simi- 
lar to that of man, shining through the clouds, 
instead of a terrifying apparition that blinds and 
confuses his senses, produces on him an impres- 
sion of wonder, but also of pleasure. Cf, Kran- 
ichfeld: ‘‘ The case here is different from that 


of chap. iii. 25, where only ordinary men might Gad ePRaeI’ Rane CAS thoy browsht him 


be looked for in the fiery furnace, so that he 
who became the associate of the three Jews was 
at first regarded merely as partaking of human 
nature, and a comparison with merely human 
traits was necessary to lead the judgment to 


express the stronger utterance PoOSN 133, with- 


out thereby denying the human appearance of 
the form. And as the judgment in iii. 25 rests 
in the conclusion that the personage in question 
belongs to the race of gods, although present in 
human form, soit here concludes that the object 
of notice is one belonging to the human race, but 
wearing the form of God.’ The prophet, how- 
ever, holds fast to the distinction between a 
wholly human appearance and the vision he has 
seen, and indicates this by the particle of com- 


parison 2, which points out that he intends to 


represent a really supernatural, but still human- 
like personage. (The correspondence with the 


2 in vs. 4 and 6, does not militate against this 
conception of the 2 here—despite the assertion 


to the contrary by Richno, in the Stud. wu. Kritt., 
1869, IL., p. 255.) There cannot be the slightest 
doubt, in view of the entire description, particu- 
larly in v. 14, and also in view of the exactly cor- 
responding signification of the destroying stone, 
in the parallel vision of the 2d chapter (see ii, 44 
et seq.), that this superhuman form of a man re- 
presents the Messiah, the Divine-human founder 
of that fifth world-kingdom, which is at the same 
time a heavenly kingdom of eternal duration. 


The effort of Hitzig to refer the U24 "23 to the 


people of Israel as the ‘‘ personified community 
of saints, which rules over the heathen,” is 
merely the product of a persistent and funda- 
mental aversion to the idea of a personal Mes- 
piah, which results naturally from the extreme 
rationalistic position of that exegete. The in- 

erpretation which asserts a personal Messiah is 
geen by nearly all. expositors (with the 

xception of Ibn-Ezra, Jahn, Paulus, Baumgar- 
en-Crusius, and Hofmann, who agree with Hit- 
vig, but, in part, for very different reasons, and 








is removed beyond the region of doubt, (1) by 
vs. 18 and 21 of this chapter, in which an unbi- 
assed exegesis is compelled to find the people of 
Israel clearly distinguished from the Son of man 
(see on v. 18); (2) by the undeniable reference 
of vide Tov av parov, the pre-eminently favorite 
Messianic designation of Himself employed by 
the Saviour, to this passage (Matt. viii. 20, etc. ; 
John xii. 34); (8) by important testimonies of 
the Jewish-Hellenistic literature, such as Enoch 
(xlvi. 1-3; xlviii. 2 et seq. ; lxii. 7,9, 14; lxiii. 
11; Ixix. 27.—Cf. Hilgenfeld, Jiidische Apoka- 
lyptik, p. 155 et seq.), Orac. Sibyll. (III., 286 et 
seq., 653 et seq., ed. Friedlieb; cf. Ziindel, 
Kritische Untersuchungen, p. 163 et-seq.) ; * (4) 
by most of the rabbins (¢.g., R. Joshua in Ibn- 
Ezra, Saadia, Rashi, Ibn-Jahja, etc.), who fre- 
quently designate the Messiah simply as 732¥) 
“*the beclouded one.” Cf, the Eth.-fund. prin- 
ciples, etc., No. 4.—And came to the Ancient 
of days; 7.¢., he was admitted to the immedi- 
ate presence of God (cf. Ezek. xlii. 13), con- 
ducted before Him until he was placed as near 
as were the elders who sat on the right and left, 


near before him. The subject of “Ti27p0 
is probably not ‘‘the clouds,’ but rather thy 
ministering angels, v. 10. Thus Hitzig, Ewald, 
etc., correctly hold, in opposition to Kranich- 
feld, who construes the clouds as the subject, 
and to several others, as Kamphausen, etc., who 
prefer to leave the subject wholly undesignated, 


as with 73, v. 12.—That the Messiah was 


required to be brought before God and be pre- 
sented to Him at this juncture, indicates that 
the prophet regards him as having previously 
existed while the beasts exercised their domin- 
ion —and therefore that he ascribes personal pre- 
existencé to him. Daniel probably conceived of 
him as pre-existing among the thousands and 
tens of thousands of the saints of God, and as 
subduing and crushing the God-a--posed world- 
powers at their head (vs. 11, 12); for only thus 
can be explained the investing of the Messiah 
with eternal dominion over the kingdom of God, 
which is evidently a reward for his valiant bat- 
tling in the service of the Most High, as de- 
scribed in the next verse; cf. also the parallel 
description in chap. ii. 44 et seq.—Verse 14. 
And there was given him dominion and glory, 


and a kingdom. instead of 3177 Syrus and the 


Vulgate read 377—‘‘and He (the Ancient of 


days) gave him,” ete. ; likewise Luther in this 
place and the parallel v. 22, where also the Sept. 
and Theodot. interpret 377. In the latter in- 
stance the active sense would certainly seem 
preferable, since the ‘‘ Ancient of days” imme- 
diately precedes a different verb in the 3d sing. 
active as its subject ; here, however, this subject 
is too distant, and the analogy of vs. 4 and 6 
recommends the passive form 27°77.— The triad 
‘* dominion, glory, and kingdom ” recalls chap. 
iii. 833; iv. 31; vi. 22, where at least ‘‘ domin- 
ion” (1222) and ‘‘ kingdom” (12512) are given. 





* Of. also Sibyll., 1. I1., p. 277, ed. Galland : nke ev vepcdyn 
mpas abO.tov apOetos altos ev Sof] xpioTos avy apvpoouw 


g ving a more positive turn to the subject), and | ayycAripor nai Kabicet, KrA. 
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Upon it is based the ancient doxology at the 
alose of the Lord’s prayer: cov yap 7) Baciieta kat 
h dvauc Kat 7 ddFa ec Tove aiovac,— And all 
people... . . should serve (‘‘ served”) him. 
Concerning the triad ‘peoples, tribes, and 
tongues” see on chap. iii. 4. Von Lengerke and 
Ewald regard ynap? as future, ‘‘ shall serve 
him,” but thereby assume a rather harsh change 
of tense in the midst of the remarks which de- 
scribe the objects seen in the vision. Hitzig, 
Kranichfeld,etc., are correct in considering the 
verb as logically dependent on the preceding 
principal verb 1777, thus expressing design— 
“in order that,” or, ‘‘so that all people, etc., 
should serve him.” 5p in itself is certainly 
not to be limited to signify religious service 
(Divine adoration, cultus), for in the extra-Bib- 
lical Chaldee, ¢.g., in the Targums, it signifies 
also a purely secular service, and in v. 27 of 
this chapter it is synonymous with ynonwrx, ‘* to 
obey;” but in point of fact it serves, both here 
und-in that passage, to designate service ren- 
dered to a Divine person, which is also its bear- 
ing in chap. iii. 12 et seq.—His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not be de- 
stroyed. Cf. chap. iii. 33; iv. 81; vi. 27; also 
Mic. iv. 7; Luke i. 83; Rev. xi. 15; xix. 16, 
ete. 

Verses 15-18. The interpretation of the vision 
in general, without special reference to the fourth 
beast. The impression of alarm produced on 
Daniel by what he saw, led him to seek a fur- 
ther explanation of its meaning, He therefore 
mingles with the host that surrounds the Ancient 
of days, after having hitherto remained apart as 
a mere observer. A second act in the drama of 
the dream-vision, in which the prophet himself 
takes part, though merely as an inquirer, begins 
therefore at this point. Von Lengerke arbitra- 
rily remarks: ‘‘ The vision is now over (with v. 
14); but the seer remains on the heavenly scene, 
and requests an angel to interpret the dream.”’ 
That this is incorrect, appears from v. 16, where 
the ministering hosts of angels mentioned in v. 
10 still appear, while on that assumption they 
must have disappeared with all the other fea- 
tures of the vision; and the character of what 
follows, to the end of the chapter, does not in- 
dicate that it is a mere interpretation as distin- 
guished from the preceding dream.—I, Daniel, 
was grieved in my spirit in the midst of my 
body; properly, ‘‘ within in the sheath” (132 
773), ¢¢, in the body, which contains the 


spirit, as the sword is contained in its scabbard ; 
ef. Job xxvii. 8; Pliny, H. NV., VII., 53. Ewald 
well remarks that ‘‘ as the sword remains at rest 
as long as it is in its sheath, so the spirit of man 
is generally quiet while it feels itself enclosed 
by the coarse veil of the body; but there are 
still moments in which the spirit becomes rest- 
less while in its coarse tenement, and when it 
would break forth impatiently and venture all,” 
ete. In relation to 872 (properly ‘‘to abbrevi- 
ate, contract, torguere”’) as designating an unu- 
sually bitter grief, cf. the corresponding. Syr. 
and Arab. verbs. The feature that plunges the 
prophet into so severe and bitter sorrow is not 
so much the circumstance that he is unacquaint- 
ed with the special meaning of the vision, as that 


a majority of its features, and particularly the | 











four beasts and the dreadful fate imposed 07 
them, were so prophetic of evil and misfortune. 
The end, indeed, toward which everything was 
tending, according to vs. 13 and 14, was glori- 
ous, but the way by which to reach it was pain- 
ful, and opened a prospect of severe conflicts 
for the people of God; and the prophet must 
have suspected this, even before it was explained 


to him in detail. 828, in the combination 
NIN "M1, is not the nominat. absol., as Ber. 


tholdt supposed, but is in apposition to the suf- 
fix in "017; ef. viii. 1,15; Ezra vii. 21; also 
Winer, § 40, 4, and concerning the correspond- 
ing construction in the Hebrew, see Gesenius, 
Lehrgeb., p. 728. The solemn emphasis which 
the prophet’s language gains by this apposition- 
al supplement, corresponds to the importance of 
his vision; cf. chap. x. 1, 7; xii. 5.—Verse 16. 
I came near unto one of them that stood by, 
i.é., one of those engaged in His service, who 
stood about God.—And asked him the truth 
(or ‘the true explanation ”’) of all this ; 8272) 
properly ‘‘the firm, or certain ;”’ here used of 
the trustworthy interpretation, conforming to 
the designs of God, for which Daniel asks. 
Kranichfeld interpolates: ‘‘He desires that 
nothing should be concealed because of a desire 
to spare the inquirer in his excited state.”’ 
This additional idea of laying aside reserve, of 
disregarding considerations of pity, is not con- 
tained in the simple 82°7.—And he told me, 


and madé me know the interpretation of the 
things (or ‘‘ words”), viz.: in the remarks 
which follow (vs. 17, 18). The clause ‘‘and 
made me to know” is therefore epexegetical to 
‘Cand he told me;” the 5 before “25 is expli- 
cative, asinv. 1a. Von Lengerke and Kran- 
ichfeld unnecessarily take S27" in the telic 
sense, ‘‘ He told me that he would make me to 
know,” etc. The reason for such a promise to 
reveal the interpretation is not discoverable, 
since the interpretation itself immediately fol- 
lows. — Verse 17. These (exceedingly) great 
beasts, which are four—four kings—shall 
arise, etc. With reference to the clause in the 
nom. absol., ‘‘these exceedingly great beasts, 
which are four” (or, ‘*‘ With reference to these 
... . beasts, concerning them,” etc.), cf. vs. 
23, 24, and also Isa. xlix. 49.—The four kings 
(73272) whom the beasts are here said to de- 
note, are unquestionably not regarded as four 
individuals, but as the representatives of four 
kingdoms, as appears from ys. 23, 24 (where the 
fourth beast is represented as a 1327 governed 
by a numerous succession of individual kings). 
Cf. the identifying of 12372 and 42’2 which 
appears already in chap. ii. 37 (as well as supra, 
v. 4) in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, and agair 
in chap. viii. 21 et seq. ; xi. 2.—The “ arising 
of the kings will be 828 2, Ze, not ‘out of 
the earth,” but ‘‘ from the surface of the earth,” 
hence, in effect, ‘‘ on earth” (Luther).—In the 
later Heb. parallels, viii. 22,23; xi. 2, 3 et se., 
pip is rendered by 7/2), The future 77212" 
denotes the Divine decree, which limits the 
duration of the dominion of kings, as well as 
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appoints their rise. Instead of ‘‘They shall 
arise,” ‘12> may therefore be rendered mod- 


ally, ‘‘ They shall be compelled to arise.” If 
the purely future sense be retained, it will be 
necessary to assume, with Von Lengerke, Kamp- 
hausen, etc., that the prophet carelessly, or by 
virtue of a denominatio a potiori, included the 
actually existing, and even partially superseded 
Babylonian world-kingdom among the future 
ones of his vision. This view is, however, more 
eligible than the strange assumption of Hitzig 
that the author does not in this connection re- 
gard the Chaldwan empire as the first of the 
coming monarchies, but assigns that position to 
the reign of Belshazzar merely, which opened 
shortly after the time of this vision; as if v. 1 
did not expressly specify *‘ the first year of Bel- 
shazzar” as the time of recording the vision, 
and as if it were at all certain that the author 
really regarded Belshazzar as the last Chaldean 
King! Moreover, how can it be reconciled, that 
while formerly (chap. ii. 37) Nebuchadnezzar 
was selected as the representative of the Chal- 
dzan monarchy, and this was to a certain extent 
repeated at the commencement of the present 
vision (see v. 4), the unimportant, listless, idle 
Belshazzar should here suddenly be installed in 
his place ?—Verse 15. But the saints of the 
Most H.gh shall take (‘‘ receive”) the king- 


dom. The plural T3739, which occurs here 
and in vs. 22, 25, and 27, serves, like 7D» in the 
Targums, as a pluraiis excellentie, to denote the 
God of Israel, who in Gen. xiv. 18 is called 8 
\i75z. As similar plurals of excellence, cf. not 
merely DUT DR, but also DTTP, Josh, xxiv. 
19; Hos. xii. 1; Prov. ix. 10; xxx. 3.--The 
‘*saints of the Most High,” or the ‘‘saints” 
simply (7277/2), as they are called in vs. 21 
and 22, are not the angels, mentioned in vs. 10 
and 16, who surround the throne of God, but 
the people of God on the earth, the ‘* real mem- 
bers in the communion of the perfectly true 
religion” (Ewald), the members of the house of 
Israel in its ideal spiritual signification (Gal. vi. 
16), the Israel of the Messianic time of fulfil- 
ment; cf. Isa. iv. 3; vi 13; Ixii. 12; Rom. ix. 
6, etc.—_The same expression is also found in 
vs. 22 and 20; ef. DIwITP "Dy, chap. viii. 24, 
and DIp-D», chap. xii. 7 (also Ex. xix. 6; 
Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 21; Psa. xvi. 3; xxxiv. 10).— 
When it is said that these saints of the Most 
High ‘‘ shall receive the kingdom,” the reference 
is evidently to the transmission of the Messianic 
kingdom into the hands of the Son of man from 
the Ancient of days, as described in v.14. The 
saints, however, are by no means to be regarded 
as identical with the Son of man, so as to make 
him a mere personification of the people of 
Israel. This view, which, besides being advo- 
cated by Hitzig and Hofmann (see supra, on v. 
13), is adopted by Herzfeld in his Geschichte 
Israels, IL., 381, is opposed by v. 21, where the 
saints are represented as a host of battling per- 
sons, and are clearly distinguished from the 
Messiah, who is exalted far above them, and at 
the time of their conflict with the anti-christ 
tarries in heaven with the Ancieut of days— 
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hence the relation between the Messiah and 
the Messianic people is represented to be 
such that he aids them in heaven and from 
heaven (strengthening, comforting, and support- 
ing them in their conflicts and sufferings), and 
for that reason, as their representative, receives 
for them the dominion over the eternal kingdom 
from the hand of God, as was already indicated 
in the vision, vy. 14. Cf. Auberlen, p. 51; alsc 
Von Lengerke, Kranichfeld, and Ewald on this 
passage. The latter correctly observes, p. 406: 
‘‘ Tf the language in this place and in vs. 22 and 
27 refers at once to the genuine members of 
Messiah’s kingdom instead of Himself, this is 
merely for the purpose of more fully explaining 
the great picture which has been given once for 
all. A kingdom and its sovereign cannot exist 
without subjects, and in fact, they only exist 
through the latter. .. . . When such a people 
has really been found, it receives the power and 
perpetuity, the indestructible and eternal char- 
acter, as well as the dignity and the pre-emi: 
nence which lie in the nature of that empire and 
its Messiah (cf. ii, 44). The language of this 
interpretation refers therefore to this people, and 
the subject of the vision in y. 13 et seq. derives 
therefrom a self-evident but not unimportant 
completion. This by no means implies, how- 
ever, that the Messiah, who was already suffi- 
ciently characterized in that passage, is identical 
with the people who are now, at the final stage, 
included, any more than that the description of 
the Messiah in that place, whose majestic char- 
acter is not easily repeated, has any analogy 
with the words here employed. The king and 
his people are associated only in the final results 
and end, in the eternity and glory of the king- 
dom itself, as is strikingly remarked in this pas- 
sage and in y. 27; and yet even here the dis- 
tinction is clearly observed that the three things, 
‘authority, glory, and dominion,’ 7.¢., majesty 
in its full activity and glorious recognition, are 
in y. 14 awarded only to the Messiah, and not to 
his people.” Cf. also the same author's Jahr- 
bicher der biblischen Wissenschaft, vol. Til., p. 
231 et seq._-And possess the kingdom for 
ever, etc.  jomx, ‘‘ to possess,” here denotes 
the continued possession, while in v. 22 it is in- 
ceptive, and signifies the assumption of the pos- 
session, or the entrance uponit. The superla- 
tive expression 77209 Day 3%, ‘‘unto the 
eternity of eternities, unto all eternities,” is 
exactly like the Hebrew 72 772219772, Isa, 
xlv. 17; cf. 1 Tim. i.17; Eph. iii. 21, ete. 
Verses 19-22. Daniel desires a cextain explana- 
tion of the FOURTH BEAST. He therefore 
briefly recapitulates the former description of 
its appearance and fate in vs. 7-14. In this 
recapitulation, which recalls to mind the similar 
ones in chap. ii. 45 (ef. v. 84), and especially in 
chap. iv. 17 et seq. (cf. v. 7 et seq.), we have 
the new features that claws of brass are noticed 
in addition to its iron teeth (v. 19), and that the 
people of God are mentioned as warring against 
the beast (aided by the Messiah, and under his 
protection) and overcoming it.—Then I would 


know the truth of the fourth beast. "72% 


DY NID, I desired to be certain about this, 
éCqrouv axpiBac mepi (Theodot.). The reading 
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x27), instead of 82¥22, which is found in 
three MSS. at Erfurth, probably owes its origin 
to the defective form, which in this place, unlike 
vy. 16, seemed to indicate an Inf. Pael (which, 
however, is found in no other place). The ren- 
dering in the Vulgate: ‘‘ Post hoc volui diligenter 
discere,” may also have contributed to originate 
that reading. —Whose teeth were of iron and 
its nails of brass. The brazen claws are asso- 
ciated with the iron teeth, by virtue of the 
association of ideas, which frequently connects 
iron and brass in thought ; see ¢.g., Deut. xxxiil. 
25; Jer. xv. 12; Isa. xlv. 2; Psa. cvii. 16, etc. 
—Verse 20. And the other which came up, 
and before whom three fell. Literally, ‘‘ and 
they fell before him the three.’”’ The relative 
construction is dropped at this point, as well as 


the connection of the speech from >}, at the 


beginning of the 20th verse, so that the 
discourse again assumes the character of de- 
scription, especially from the beginning of 
the 21st verse.-—-And (of) that horn that 
had eyes; properly, ‘‘and that horn, and 


it had eyes,” etc. The 7] before \{]7) is epexe- 
getical or correlative, as in Isa. xliy. 12; Psa. 
lIxxvi. 7.—The form brava with — occurs also 
in v. 25 and chap. vi. 22.--Whose look was 
more stout than his fellows. D150 Va, a 


shortened expression for aon ‘Va; cf. chap. 
i, 10; iv. 13, 30.—Verse 21. I beheld, and the 
same horn made war with the saints, etc. 
This war against the saints merely indicates a 
special feature connected with the ‘‘ devouring, 
breaking in pieces, and stamping under foot” 
(v. 19), of which the beast was guilty, but pre- 
cisely that feature which would especially arouse 
the attention and fears of the prophet. So far as 
the mode of expression is concerned, the writer 
here passes from figurative to literal language ; 
cf. Rev. xi. 7; xiii. 7; xix. 19.—Verse 22. Until 
. . .. judgment was given to the saints of the 
Most High; 7.¢., ‘‘ until justice was done to 


them.” 8277 here signifies justice to be secured 
by law, equivalent to the Heb. ODW/, «.9., 
Deut. x. 18; cf. Psa. cxl. 138. It cannot here be 
taken in the sense of judging or performing ju- 
dicial functions ; for according to vs. 9, 10, it is 
God, with whom are associated the elders of 
heaven, who sits in judgment and administers 
justice (cf. Psa. ix. 5), There is no design here to 
assign a participation in this judicial administra- 
tion of the Almighty to the saints (thus differ- 
ing from Matt. xix. 28; 1 Cor. vi. 2).—Instead 
of ‘‘ the saints of the Most High,” the original 
has ‘‘saints of the Most High,” without the ar- 
ticle, which is also the case in the latter half of 
the verse, and in y. 21. Concerming the omis- 
sion of the article in solemn and poetic speech, 
cf. Hwald, Lehrd., § 277 b, where Mic. vii. 11 et 
sey. ; Isa, xiv. 32; Hab. iii. 16; Psa. lvi. 11, 
ete., are adduced as illustrations of the Hebrew 


usage. 

Verses 23-27. The explanation of the angel re- 
specting the fourth beast and its judgment. The 
fourth beast shall be the fourth kingdom; 
rather, ‘‘the fourth beast, a fourth kingdom 
shall be,” etc. The same construction as in v. 
17 a, and as in y. 24.—And shall devour the 





whole earth. The emphasis does not fall on 
‘the whole earth,” but on ‘‘shall devour” 


(Sox), which is not only placed first, but is 
also repeated by two synonymous terms follow- 
inx the object. ITN 52 does not, therefore, 


as Hitzig supposes, signify ‘‘all the countries of 
the earth,” for this would result in an unneces- 
sary exaggeration of the hyperbole which, with- 
out question, really exists. Nor does the related 
b=» signify ‘‘to swallow up,” which would be 
equivalent to ‘‘ appropriating, or incorporating 
with itself” (as Hitzig asserts, appealing for 
proof to Deut. vii. 16; Isa. ix. 11; Jer. x. 20— 
which passages are, however, by no means con- 
vincing), but only ‘‘ to devour,” which, like the 
synonyms ‘to break” and “Sto stamp ” (w55 
and P7M), indicates merely a devastating and 


destructive energy, without including the idea 
of conquering. The fourth world-kingdom, 
therefore, may be held to signify the empire of 
the Seleucidez, in the light of this passage also ; 
and there is no necessity to refer it to the Mace- 
donian empire of Alexander, nor yet to that of 
the Romans.——Verse 24. And the ten horns out 
of this kingdom are ten kings that shall arise ; 
rather, ‘‘ And the ten horns; out of this king- 


dom shall arise ten kings.” mad 37 1272, liter- 
ally, ‘‘out of this, the kingdom,” #¢, out of 
this same kingdom; cf. on chap. iii. 6. Con- 
cerning the form nasa, for NDI523, see on 
chap. ii. 7. Hitzig prefers, needlessly, to sub- 
stitute the ending "_, and refers the resulting 


“‘out of it, Ais kingdom” to the fourth beast, 
or even to the ‘‘other one” (antichrist) who 
is afterward mentioned, as its subject—which 
clearly is forced and arbitrary. Hengstenberg 
(p. 211 et seq.) attempts, contrary to the sense 
of the prophet, to make the ** ten horns’? repre- 
sent ten kingdoms, t.e., ten Christian German 
states which are developed out of the Roman 
world-empire. Bleek (Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. , 
1860, I. p. 68) also inclines tv this transforma- 
tion of the ‘‘ kings’’ into kingdoms, since he at- 
tempts to apply the fourth beast as a whole to 
the Macedonian-Hellenistic world-monarchy, the 
ten horns to the several kingdoms of the Dia- 
dochi which sprang from the former, and the 
eleventh horn directly to the dominion of the 
Seleucide, and at the same time to its charac- 
teristic leading representative, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Since the ten horns correspond to the 
partly iron and partly clay toes of the colossus 
in chap. ii. 41 et seq.,* the assumption that 
“kings” are here really put for ‘‘ kingdoms ” 
might seem admissible; but in parallelizing the 
toes of the image with the horns of the beast, 
the prophet would hardly think of individual 
rulers, any more than of distinct states or king- 
doms (see on ii. 42). A horn, as Hitzig justly 
observes, would not be especially appropriate as 
the symbol of a kingdom ; and the attempts of 


* [This correspondence, however, cannot be legitimately 
urged as an argument in favor of the contemporaneonsness 
of the ten kings, for it is doubtful if the number of the 
toes has any special significance, and no stress is laid upon 
it in the explanation of the vision. Like the two legs, it 


. forms but an accidental accessory in completing the figure. 


Otherwise we should be obliged to count the toes on both 
feet likewise, and this would be more than any interpreters 
are prepared to do.| 
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Luther. Melancthon, Geier, Ph. Nicolai (De regno 
Christi, 1. 1., ¢. 5 ss.), etc., to make the ten 
horns denote ten designated states which were 
formed out of the Roman world-monarchy—e. g. , 
Syria, Asia, Egypt, Africa, Greece, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and England, or (as Nico- 
lai, 1. c., suggests) Syria, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, Poland, Hungary, France, Spain, and 
England—can only produce absurd and arbitrary 
results. In v. 8 the horn is clearly represented 
as a person; and accordingly the numerous 
horns in this place are probably intended to 
denote individual royal personages, Of. also 
chap. viii. 21, where the horn is said, in the 
plainest terms, to represent a personal king. * 
For the rest, see Ethico-fund. principles, ete., 
Nos. 2 and 3.—He shall be diverse from the 
first. ‘‘As the fourth kingdom differs (vs. 7, 
19) from the other three, so he differs, and to 
his disadvantage, from his predecessors ; this is 
true generally, but especially so in his conduct 
towards God and his saints, v. 25” (Hitzig).— 


And he shall subdue three kings. SBT, 
the opposite of 5°P8, as in chap. ii. 21. It does 


not denote a merely moral humiliation, but a 
complete degradation, and even a hurling down, 
a seizing of their dominion (cf. Ezek. xxi. 32; 
Isa. x. 383). This is also shown by v. 8, which 
speaks very plainly about a ‘‘ plucking up by the 
roots ” of three of the former horns by the “‘ little 
horn,” and thereby probably refers to a supplant- 
ing of three rulers of the Seleucidz by the vio- 
lence of a new sovereign (see on that passage). +— 
Verse 25. And he shall speak—-words against 
the Most High; 25727}, like the Heb. 
DST AI, Hos. x. 4; Isa. viii. 10; lviii. 13. 
It appears from vs. 8 and 20, and also from the 
later parallel, chap. viii. 25 6, that blasphemous 
words are meant. This prophecy was certainly 
fulfilled in a marked degree by the blasphemous 
words of Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. i. 24, 
etc.), but by no means for the last time; cf. the 
N.-T. prophecies relating to antichrist, 2 Thess. 
ii. 4; Rev. xiii. 5 et seq. 872 722, properly, 
‘*in the direction of the Most High,’’7.e., against 





* (Keil’s reference to chap. viii. 20+22 is unavailing against 
this express statement of the text here, for not only is the 
great goat horn there undeniably a personal ruler, but so 
are likewise the ‘‘four notable horns” that succeed it as the 
founders of so many dynasties. His entire argument on 
this point is a perversion of the sense: ‘‘ Since the ten 
horns all exist at the same time together on the head of 
the beast, the ten kings that arise out of the fourth king- 
dom are to be regarded as contemporary.” On the contrary, 
they are explicitly said to “‘arise” in the sight of the pro- 
phet, as if they were not there originally. and this admits, 
if it does not require, the idea of their gradual and consecu- 
tive development, So in the case of the two-horned ram 
(chap. viii. 3) we might with equal reason have presumed 
both horns to have arisen simultaneonsly, but such was not 
the fact. Moreover, as they are stated in so many words to 
be kings of one and the same kingdom, they must in the 
nature of the case be successive ; for ten simultaneous sove- 
reigns in one dominion would be a palpable absurdity. In 
the case of the last three only, whose fall makes room for 
the eleventh, is there a partial simultaneousness. } 

+ [Keil contends that ‘‘the king coming after them can 
only overthrow three of the ten kingdoms when he himself 
has established and possesses a kingdom or empire of his 
own.” But such is not the process represented in the vision. 
The little horn in the act of arising evidently usurps the 
room previously occupied by the three others. It is this 
expansion in their place that makes it become great. They 
must, therefore, have been themselves rivals at the time, 
and not well-established in their seat, when this fourth con- 
testant a ose in its first insignificance.] 
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the Most High (whois personally near), ‘“‘ against 
the person of the Most High ” (Kranichfeld). — 
And shall wear out (‘‘ disturb”) the saints of 
the Most High. Hitzig’s remark is too far- 


fetched: ‘“ n229 is assonant with the preceding 
parallel abian: and is not equivalent to ‘ disturb, 


wear out’ (cf. 1152 in 1 Chron. xvii. 9, and the 
Targ., Isa. iii. 15), but signifies ‘ to try, oppress, 
make wretched’ ” (?).—And think to change 
times and laws. "2/21 does not signify ‘‘ sta 
tuta sacra” (Havernick), but = Heb. 3772773 
‘‘ festival seasons” (Lev. xxiii. iv. ; Isa, xxxiii. 
20), %.¢., determined, legally appointed times for 
religious celebrations in general, for the great 
annual feasts as well as for the weekly and 
monthly (Sabbaths and new moons); cf. Num. 


xxviii, 2. The following 7), ‘‘and law, tra- 


ditional usage,” indicates that the impious king 
shall not merely endeavor to change the ap- 
pointed times of these rites, but that he shall 
seek to abrogate the ceremonial observances of 
religion themselves; hence, what was formerly 
said in a good sense (chap. ii. 21) of God, the 
absolutely perfect and omnipotent ‘‘ changer of 
times and seasons,” is here predicated in a bad 
sense of His demoniacal adversary, the impious 
"Avriveoe, Of. the attempts of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, recorded in 1 Macc. i. 45 et seq ; 2 
Mace. vi. 2-7, to destroy the theocratic system 
by abrogating the daily sacrifices, the observance 
of Sabbaths and feasts, and by introducing the 
sacrifice of unclean beasts, and the worship of 
Jupiter and Bacchus—attempts in which the 
prophecy before us found its more immediate 
historical fulfilment, while its ultimate realiza 
tion must be looked for in the last times, accord 
ing to 2 Thess. ii. 4; Rev. xiii. 8,12 et seq.— 
And they shall be given into his hand untla 
time and (two) times and the dividing of (or, 
‘‘a half”) time. The expression sounds, upon 
the whole, like Mic. v. 26; but the duration of 
the period of suffering imposed by the permis- 
sion and pedagogic wisdom of God is somewhat 
more definitely fixed in this instance, without, 
however, omitting the mystical feature in this 
limitation which requires to be interpreted. 
The aggregate duration of this time of affliction 
is divided into three distinct periods, which, how- 
ever, are sufficiently indefinite in themselves, 
and therefore in no wise indicate the real mea- 
sure of time in the prophet’s mind ; for while 


it is entirely probable that )1¥ has the same sig- 


nification here as in chap. iv. 13, namely, ‘‘a 
year ’’ (see on that passage), yet the duration of 
‘*a year” in a vision of the future, which con- 
stantly presents symbolic conceptions, is upon 
the whole extremely doubtful. It must remain 
an open question whether ordinary calendar 
years are intended, or, what is scarcely less 
probable in itself, whether mystical periods are 
referred to, which are measured by a standard 
not known to men, but only to God.* It may 





* [Few readers, however, will be content with this inde- 
finite exposition of these sharp'y defined and frequently 
reiterated stetements of time with reference to the eventa 
predicted. The difficulties in the way of their literal appli- 
cation to the period of desecration of the Temple by Anti 
ochus Epiphanes do not appear so formidable as to requir¢ 
such a vague interpretation. See under the Ethico-funda 
mental considerations below. ] 
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be shown with more confidence how the three 
particular designations of time, )3¥, }723¥, and 
712 135, are related to each other, and also why 


precisely these terms are employed in the pro- 
phecy, which are repeated in the Heb. of the 


parallel, chap. xii. 7, in the words 1372, pra 
and “172. 
Chaldee usage, the plural }723¥ is put for the, 
dual (cf. Targ., Am. iv. 6; Ex, xi 5; Num. 


xix. 86; supra, v. 8 et seq., and, upon the whole 
question, Winer, § 55, 3), and therefore, like 


the corresponding Heb. Dit 7, represents a 


In harmony with a not infrequent 


double period, a pair of times, and, in case ]1¥ 
signifies ayear, a period of two years. The con- 
verse holds with 122, which, though in itself 
denoting any fraction whatever, is shown posi- 
tively by the parallel "27 in xii. 7 to signify ‘‘ a 
half.” Hence a double year is at first added to 
the year which stands at the beginning, and 
afterward another half year. The period of 34 
years which thus results is symbolically signifi- 
cant, inasmuch as it forms the half of seven 
years, and therefore stands related to the pro- 
phetically significant ‘‘ seven times” in chap. iv. 
13, as the half to the whole. If, therefore, 
the sevenfold number of the years passed in 
lycanthropy by Nebuchadnezzar (which was not 
to be taken literally, but ideally and propheti- 
cally) denoted, in a general way, an extended 
duration of the sufferings imposed on him by 
God, it follows that the present figures indicate 
a period of affliction that ts shorter by one-half. 
‘“A time, and times, and a half time” repre- 
sents a time of suffering that is abbreviated by 
one-half, or that is interrupted at the middle, 
similar to that referred to in the prophetic words 
of Christ: et 17) ExoAoBOdyoav ai juépar Exeivat, ovK 
ay éo@itn waca caps, Matt. xxiv. 22; Mark xiii. 
20. The same idea of a shortened or halved 


time of affliction is expressed by the ‘‘half- | 


week” (7.¢., half week of years) in chap. ix. 27, 
which, like the 1,290 days in chap. xii. 11 (or the 
1,260 days or 42 months of the Apocalypse, xi. 
2 et seq.; xiii. 5), is merely a tolerably exact 
designation of the 34 years, in different lan- 
guage. It will be shown hereafter that this 
prophecy of the affliction of Israel during 34 
years prior to its deliverance likewise had a 
typical fulfilment in the history of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, while its final realization is reserved 
for the eschatological future.* For the present 
it will be necessary to remember merely, as the 
result of an unprejudiced exegesis having a suit- 
able regard for the prophetic usage of language 
in this book, that a strictly literal conception of 
the period of 34 years will hardly conform to 
the sense of the prophecy, and that there is 


* [Some of those modern interpreters who hold in part to 
the ‘‘ year-for-a-day theory” make the little horn in this 
passage to be different from that in ch. viii., referring the 
latter to Antiochus Epiphanes, but the former to the papacy 


or else to Mohammedanism, Such as maintain that the. 


days stand for years in both instances regard the difference 
in the periods petween this passage and that (1,050 years 
here and 2,300 there) as caused by computing the period in 
the one case from the rise of the power to its downfall, and 
in the other from Daniel's own time. In either case the 
sume fatal objection applies. that there is no good evidence 
of such a symbolic use of the word ‘t day” by Daniel.] 
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therefore no need to seek for a period of suffer 
ing in the history of the Jews, while subject tc 
that Syrian despot, which shall cover precisely 
that length of time, for the purpose of demon- 
strating that first fulfilment of the prophecy. * 
—But the judgment shall sit; cf. v. 10 0, and 
also y. 22.—And they shall take away his do- 
minion, to consume and to destro , (it) unto the 


end. AO Sw is to be repeated, as the accusa- 


tive of the object to the two infinitives. NDIO~72> 


“(unto the realized end,” ¢.¢., to the end of the 
last God-opposed world-power, which marks the 
end of the heathen world-power as a whole. 


NETO therefore designates (unlike chap. vi. 27, 
where the never-accomplished end of God’s 
kingdom is referred to) the goal at the end of 
the development of earthly dominion, which 
coincides with the erection of the kingdom of 
God (v. 18 et seq.).—Verse 27. And the king- 
dom and dominion and the greatness of the 
kingdom (‘‘ kingdoms”) ; a triad similar to that 
in v. 14, differing only in the substitution of 
nn", ‘‘ the greatness ”’ (Luther, ‘‘ the power”), 
for 72", ‘‘ glory.” n> 7 depends equally 
on all the three nouns as a subjective genitive, 
and therefore denotes that the dominion, power, 
and greatness possessed by aii the heathen king- 
doms is intended. On the meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘‘of the kingdoms under the whole 
heaven,” see supra, on v. 12. 

Verse 28. The impression made on Daniel by 
what he has seen and heard. Hitherto is the end 
of the matter (or ‘‘ remarks”), namely of the 
interpreter, the conclusion of which coincides 
with the end of the dream. De Wette, Hitzig, 
etc., render it inappropriately, and contrary to 


the sense of x37, ‘* Thus far the history ’— an 


interpretation which finds no support in chap. 
xii. 6.—As for me, Daniel, u.y cogitations 
much troubled me, namely, after awaking from 
his dream-vision; cf. ii. 1; iv. 2.—And (the 
color of) my countenance changed in me. Cf. 
chap. v. 9, where the same expression is found, 
and chap. x. 8, which is parallel] in substance.— 
But I kept the matter in my heart, viz.: the 
remarks of the interpreting angel, v. 17 et seq., 
and consequently, the subject and signification 
of the dream-vision. Cf. Luke ii. 19. 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED 

' T0 THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOI0- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL 
SUGGESTIONS. 


1. After what has been remarked, it is appar. 
ent that the principal force and the greatest in~ 
terest of the prophetic descriptions of this chap- 
ter centre in the fourth world-kingdom and in its 
development as an anti-christian power, which 
immediately prepares the way for the judicial] 
advent of Christ. In the parallel description in 








e 

* [Keil. in like manner, argues for the purely symbuirras 
and indefinite import of this designation of time, being 
driven thereto by his theory that this whole prophecy applies 
to the duration of the Roman power, which he extends inte 
the unknuwn future. He has all along contended against 
a literal interpretation of these chronological data as they 
seem to be.] 
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the second chapter,—where the series of world- 
kingdoms was represented by four metallic sub- 
stances, respectively inferior to each other in 
value, in the order of their succession, and al- 
though together forming a great colossus, yet 
indicating its perishable nature by the weakness 
of the feet on which it rested—the observation 
of both the dreaming king and the interpreting 
prophet was fixed equally on all the four world- 
monarchies. Their intimate relations to each 
other, their separation, and their subjection to 
the same ultimate fate through the agency of 
the rock of Messiah’s kingdom, formed the prin- 
cipal features of that prophecy, which, however, 
likewise dwelt more extensively upon the fourth 
kingdom than upon its predecessors (v. 40 et 
seq.); but the principal reason for the promin- 
ence thus given to the last kingdom in the series, 
existed substantially in the fact that the aim 
was to point out that its heterogeneous elements 
and its divisions laid the foundation for its own 
ruin, and, asa matter of course, for the fall and 
ruin of the former empires. The case is differ- 
ent with the present vision and its interpretation. 
Hach of the four beasts which in this instance 
represent the world-kingdoms is indeed drawn 
with nervous and strongly characterizing ~trokes, 
that admit of no doubt respecting their identity 
with the four constituents of the image (v. 4 et 
seq); but the attention of the narrator is prin- 
cipally directed to the fourth beast, and to the 
horn which denotes the height of the develop- 
ment of the world-power (v. 7 et seq.; 11 et 
seq.), even during the dream-vision itself. The 
interpretation of the vision disposes of the first 
three beasts and their reference to the three 
earliest world-kingdoms very summarily (v. 17), 
but emphasizes the fourth beast and its ‘‘ little 
horn which speaks blasphemous things,” as sym- 
bols of the final phase of development on the 
part of the world-power, and of the reign of 
antichrist produced by it; for not only are the 
characteristic peculiarities of this beast noticed 
twice over, the second time in a recapitulation 
denoting the reflections of the prophet concern- 
ing its nature and appearance (vs. 18-22), but 
they receive a somewhat detailed explanation 
(vs. 23-26), which does not indeed display the 
clearness of the disclosures in chapters viii., xi., 
and xii. relating to the same events in the period 
immediately prior to the Messianic future, but 
which is nevertheless far superior to all the for- 
mer prophetic sections of the book, and espe- 
cially to that contained in chap. ii., in the pre- 
cision and clearness of its expositions. 

2. In order to a correct apprehension of the 
Messianic bearing of this prophecy, it is requisite 
before all else, that the identity of the monar- 
chial relations and situations indicated in this 
chapter with those described in chapters viii.. xi., 
and xii. should be carefully observed ; or, in 
other words, that the common reference of the 
prophecies in all these chapters to Antiochus 
Epiphanes and the Maccabzan period, as mark- 
ing their more immediate fulfilment, should be 
recognized. The following considerations will 
demonstrate that this reference is common to 
the prophecies mentioned (and also to that con- 
tained in chap. ix. 24-27), and that, consequent- 
ly. the second part of the book of Daniel refers, 
as a whole, to that time as the epoch of its first 
wud more immediate fulfilment : 








a. The world-power in question is described as 
divided and subject to dissensions in itself, in all 
the parallel representations, especially in chap. 
ii. and vii. on the one hand and chap. xi. on the 
other. This agreement extends even to the 
point, that in both instances, chap. ii. 48 as 
well as chap. xi. 6, 17, the vain attempts to 
secure peace by means of intermarriages are 
eerie (see on ii. 43 and cf. infra, on chap. xi., 

s@z)s 

6, The number ten is applied to the kings of 
the fourth monarchy, and receives prominent 
mention in at least two of the parallel descrip- 
tions (chap. vii. and xi.), although merely as a 
syinbolic number, which finds its counterpart, in 
a general way, in the first ten possessors of the 
throne of the Seleucid. (It must be remem- 
bered, however, that [according to the author’s 
view] neither the ten toes of the image of the 
monarchies, chap. ii. 42 et seq., nor the four 
horns of the Grecian goat, chap. viii. 7 et seq., 
refer to these ten predecessors of Antiochus 
Hpiphanes, or to any individual kings what- 
ever. ) 

c. The blasphemous and sacrilegious course of 
the eleventh king—symbolized by the ‘little 
horn”’—towards the Most High, His law, and 
His saints, is described in chap. vii. (vs. 8, 11, 
20-25), and more fully in chap. viii. 10, 24 et 
seq.; ix. 24 et seq. [?] ; xi. 31,36, ina manner that 
recalls the statements of the Maccabzan books 
relating to the abominable attempts of Epiphanes 
to profane the Jewish worship and oppress its 
adherents, with the liveliest and strongest em- 
phasis. 

d. Chapters vii. 25; ix. 27; xii. 7 et seq., 
agree in limiting the duration of the tribulation 
caused by the antichristian tyrant to 34 years. 
(In relation to the merely apparent discrepancy 
in the duration of the suffering, as stated in chap. 
viii. 14 and chap. xii. 12, see on those passages. ) 

é. The several descriptions agree in supersed- 
ing and destroying the antichristian supremacy 
by the erection of a Messianic kingdom. This is 
not only asserted in the chapter before us and in 
chap. ii. 44 et seq., but also in chap. vili., where 
the breaking of the foe without hands (v. 25) is 
evidently synonymous with the loosening of the 
destroying stone ‘‘ without hand” in chap. ii. 
34, 45, and where the ‘‘ justifying” (v. 14) of 
the desolated sanctuary denotes nothing else 
than the introduction of the Messianic period of 
salvation. Further illustrations of this head 
appear in chap. ix, 24 and in xii. 1 et seq., 7 et 
seq., where the Messiah likewise is described as 
the direct opponent and victorious successor of 
antichrist and his abominations. Hengstenberg 
(p. 213 et seq.), Hiivernick, Ebrard (Offend. Joh., 
p. 84 et seq.), Ziindel (p. 119), and Auberlen (p. 
197 et seq.) attempt in vain to deny the identity 
of the antichrist noticed in chapters ii. and vii. 
with the enemy of the people of God described 
in chapters viii. and ix., asserting that the for- 
mer is to be looked for in N.-T. times immedi- 
ately prior to Messiah’s second advent, while the 
latter appeared and was destroyed during the 
Old Dispensation and before the first advent of 
Christ, and that the prophecies in chapters ii. 
and vii. relate to the eschatological antichrist. 
while those in viii. and xi. denote a typical per 
sonage !—as if the descriptions in chap. vii. 20 
did not already indicate an opponent of the O.-T, 
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church and ceremonial! as if the ‘‘ changing of 
(festa]) times and laws,” there referred to, could 
designate anything but the violent offences 
against the temple and the sacrifices of the Old 
Covenant, as described in chapters viii., ix., and 
xi, (see supra on v. 25, and also under ¢)! and 
as if an Israelitish prophet could possibly sus- 
pect that the worship of Messianic times would 
differ from that of the former dispensation; and 
as if he had not, in chap. ix. 24, even expressly 
opened the prospect of a restoration of the O.-T. 
sacrifices and sanctuary services when Messiah 
should appear (see on that passage) ! An unpre- 
judiced exegesis, governed by scientific princi- 
ples, can discover but a single antichrist in all 
the parallel prophecies, and that one is clearly 
described as the immediate predecessor of the 
Messiah, who supersedes and destroys him.* 
The prophet, however, was evidently ignorant 
of the merely typical importance of this anti- 
thrist, as being only a forerunner of the anti- 
christ of the last times (to whom refer the N.-T. 
deseziptions of the future, which are based upon 
this book indeed, and which frequently recall 
its features—in 2 Thess. ii.; Rev. xi. 7; xiii. 1 
et seq.; xvii. ; xix. 19 et seq.); for instead of 
representing the former as merely an imperfect 
analogue of the incomparably more atrocious 
impiety, the far more concentrated and diaboli- 
cal wickedness of the latter, as he must have 
done if he were actually conscious that the dis- 
tinction between type and anti-type existed in 
this case, he everywhere presents the idea of a 
flagrant rebellion against the Most High, and of 
the desecration of the sanctuary, and the at- 
tempted extirpation of the true religion, in ex- 
pressions of equal force. And instead of dwell- 
ing chiefly on the anti-type as the more impor- 
tant character, and as being more significant in 
his relations to Messiah’s work, as might have 
been expected, he pursues a contrary course, 
and furnishes a far more thorough and realistic 
prophetic description of the type!—We are 
therefore obliged to conclude that, in harmony 
with the law of prophetic perspective, Daniel 
saw the type and anti-type, the vista of Old and 
New-Testament times, the scenes of the more 
immediate future and those of the eschatological 
period, as a comprehensive whole, and that from 
his point of view, as a captive in Babylon, he no 





* [Keil seeks (p. 258 et seq.) to make the most of the in- 
cidental variations in the description of the “little horn,” 
in ch, vii. and viii.; but his points are minute and often 
far-fetched, whereas the coincidences are striking, numer- 
ous, and essential. Consult the harmonic table in the intro- 
duction, Lest we might be thought to treat the opposite 
view too lightly, we briefly note the differences adduced by 
Keil. 1, The little horn of ch. vii. rises out of one of the 
four horns without adding to their number or injuring them : 
that of ch. vili. arises @mong the ten as an additional or 
parallel element, and uproots three. This merely proves 
that the four powers are not identical with the ten horns, 
which is precisely our view. 2. The enemy in ch. vii. goes 
much farther in his violence than that in ch. viii. ; but as 
the conduct is of the same general character, this is evi- 
dently but a fuller or more detailed description. Both cer- 
tainly tallied with the behavior of Antiochus. It is vain to 
allege that in one chapter the persecutor is not an antichrist 
because he is not directly said to arrogate divinity as in 
the other chapter, but only to oppose the people of God ; for 
these are everywhere in the Bible identified with God him- 
relf, and their canse and interests are his likewise, 3, 'The 
periods in the two cases are different (2,800 days, and a 
year and a half, or 1,290, or 1,335 days). This is readily 
explained as including in some passages more accessory cir- 
ea E than in others. See the exegeticul remarks on 
eaca, 








more saw the interval between the two features 
in the history of the future, although it covered 
thousands of years, than the pilgrim who jour- 
neys toward a distant goal is able to observe the 
broad and depressed valley that intervenes be- 
tween the mountain immediately before him 
and that which seems to rise in close proximity 
beyond it. Cf. Hofmann, Weissagung und Eryf., 
p. 313 et seq., where it is correctly remarked, 
with reference to the closing verses of chap. xi., 
which describe the terrible end of the typical an- 
tichrist, Antiochus Epiphanes, that ‘“‘ at a subse- 
quent point he (the prophet, or rather the angel 
who speaks to him) observes only the finui end 
of national history, the fear and tribulation 
which overtake the whole world, and the preser- 
vation of Israel in the midst of it, in addition to 
the tinal end of human history, the resurrection 
of the dead to life or to perdition (chap. xii. 1- 
The connection of these last things 
with the prospect of the end of that oppresscr 
of Israel is not different, for instance, from that 
by which Isaiah speaks of the impending attack 
on Jerusalem by Assyria as the final alarm of 
that city, or which causes Jeremiah to regard 
the end of the seventy years as coinciding with 
the end of all the afflictions of his people.” 
Similar views are advanced by the same author 
in his Schriftbewets, Il. 2, 547 et seq., and also 
by Delitzsch, p. 285: ‘‘It is a law of Messianic 
history that the fulfilment of a prophecy, if not 
completed by one event, must produce succes- 
sive developments, until the actual state that 
has been realized shall correspond to the sense 
and word of the prophecy. The aftictions 
caused by Antiochus were not the last experi- 
enced by God’s people ; but the book of Daniel 
predicts them as the last, as Tsaiah in the down- 
fall of Assyria, chapter x., and Habakkuk in the 
destruction of Babylon, chap. ii. et seq., foretell 
the overthrow of the world-power. The range 
of the prophet’s vision is decided by the border 
of the horizon where arises the glory of the con- 
gregation of God, but not the measure of the 
meaning which the Spirit of prophecy introduces 
into his words, and which history gradually un- 
folds.” 

3. While, however, the more immediate ful- 
filment of the predicted misfortunes of the 
dream-vision is to be chiefly, and even exclu- 
sively sought in the period of tribulation marked 
by the reign of the Seleucide and the revolt of 
the Asmonzans, it does not follow in any degree 


‘that a contemporary of that generation must be 


regarded as the composer of this vision, and that 
therefore it must be held to be a prophecy forged 
ex eventu. In opposition to this assumption of 
a pseudological conventional composition of the 
chapter by an apocalyptist of the Maccabzean 
period, it must be observed that discrepancies 
exist between several leading characteristic fea- 
tures of the prophecy and the facts connected 
with the history of the sufferings of Israel under 
Antiochus, and also the facts connected with the 
development of the empire, which are UNG Le8~ 
tionably more marked than the origin of the chap- 
ter in the time of the Maccabees would justify in 
any way. Above all we notice the following: 
a. The difference betwee: the ten horns of the 
fourth beast (v. 7 et seq., 20, 24) and the number 
of the predecessors of Antiochus Epiphanes on 
the throne of the Seleucide. The most plau- 
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sible method of reconciling the number of the | 


horns with that of the early Seleucidza—hence, 
of fixing the number of the latter at ten, while 
Antiochus follows as the eleventh—is that adopt- 
ed by Prideaux, Bertholdt, Von Lengerke, De- 
litzsch, and Ewald, by which Alexander the Great 
-is excluded from the series, and Seleucus 
Nicator heads the list. This certainly secures 
a succession of seven rulers down to Seleucus 
IV. Philopator, the brother and predecessor of 
Ant. Epiphanes (1. Seleucus Nicator, B. C. 312- 
280; 2. Antiochus Soter, 279-261; 3. Antiochus 
Theos, 260-246; 4. Seleucus Callinicus, 245- 
226; 5. Seleucus Ceraunus, 225-223; 6. An- 
tiochus the Great, 222-187; 7. Seleucus Philo- 
pator, 186-176) ; but every attempt to designate 
the three missing monarchs, who should fill the 
brief interregnum and state of restless anarchy 
which preceded the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, results in failure. The ordinary re- 
source is to assume that these three kings, whom 
Antiochus dethroned and superseded, or, as the 
figurative language in v. 8 has it, ‘‘ the three 
horns which were uprooted before the little horn 
came up,” were (1) Demetrius, the eldest son of 
Seleucus Philopator, and therefore the nephew 
of Ant./Epiphanes, who was at Rome as a host- 
age when his father died, and whose crown was 
usurped in his absence by his uncle (who had 
just returned to Syria from an extended sojourn 
in Rome, where he had likewise been a hostage) ; 
(2) Heliodorus, the murderer of Seleucus Philo- 
pator (see chap. xi. 20), who occupied the throne 
for a short time after poisoning that king, until 
Epiphanes dethroned him; and finally (3) Ptol- 
emy IV. Philometer, king of Egypt, a minor at 
the time, who was the son of Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Antiochus the Great and sister of 
Epiphanes. It is assumed that this queen laid 
claim to the throne of the Seleucide for her son, 
or at least to the provinces of Palestine and 
Phoenicia, which adjoined Egypt. In point of 
fact, however, none of these rivalsof Epiphanes 
could be regarded as the king of Syria, for Heli- 
odorus was a mere usurper, who was dethroned 
after a brief reign, and there is no record to 
show that either Demetrius or Ptolemy Philo- 
meter pretended to the throne with any degree 
of earnestness.* Hence a variety of different 
explanations have been attempted; as, for in- 
stance, Alexander the Great has been included 
in the series of the ten kings, as being the ac- 
tual founder of the empire of the Seleucidz (!), 
so that the line begins with him and closes with 
Seleucus Philopator as the eighth, Heliodorus 
as the ninth, and Demetrius as the tenth repre- 
sentative of that dynasty (thus Hitzig, on the 
passage, and Hilgenfeld, Die Propheten Esra 
und Daniel, 1863, p. 82); or again, attention is 





* [Keil urges these objections with all their force to disprove 
any reference here to the time of the Seleucide ; but they 
apply with equal and even greater force to the Roman list of 
emperors. It does not appear however, that the three horns 
in question represent actually reigning kings, nor do the 
terms “plucked up” and “fell” clearly mean dethrone- 
ment. It is sufficient that they were royal personages who 
claimed or were entitled to the throne. One of them, at 
least, Heliodorus, actually occupied it, for a brief period, in- 
deed. but long enough to come within the description. The 
other two, as being legitimate heirs, may fairly be designated 
as princes, and thisis all that the figure requires. The partial 
and temporary royalty of all three is evidently denoted by 
their speedily succumbing to the upstart. It is difficult to 
imagine a case of four rivals to the same throne that would 
more accurately answer to the vision.] 








called to the fact thar exactly that pericd in the 
history of Syria which immediately precedes the 
reign of Epiphanes, is known to be particularly 
obscure, uncertain, and defective in its records 
(Ewald, and also Hitzig and Kamphausen) ; or 
it is observed that on the analogy of the toes of 
the image, which were partly of clay and partly 
of iron, the requisite number of kings is prob- 
ably to be found both among the Seleucid and 
the Ptolemies (Rosenmiiller, Delitzsch, following 
Porphyry, Polychron, and other ancients); or 
the attempt to discover a succession of ten kings 
is wholly given up, and the ten horns are regard- 
ed as denoting ten contemporuwry rulers, ¢.g., te 
satraps or generals of Alexander the Great, 
among whom the three that Seleucus Nicator 
conquered, Antigonus, Ptolemy Lagus, and Lysi- 
machus, were especially prominent (Bleek, p. 
68). The uncertain and unsatisfactory nature 
of all these attempts at an explanation, which 
Delitzsch (p. 283) also acknowledges in substance, 
has finally led even several advocates of the 
theory of the Maccabszean composition of this 
section (¢.g., Hertzfeld, Geschichte Israels) to 
adopt the only correct view, on which the num- 
ber ten as applied to the hornsis a rownd or sym- 
bolic number, whose more specific interpretation 
it is useless to attempt. This view is also held 
in substance by a majority of the expositors who 
refer the fourth beast to the Roman world- 
power and the occidental-Christian kingdoms 
which emanated from it, although they hold 
fast to the really prophetic character of the 
vision, and therefore its origin with Daniel and 
during the captivity.* We have already showr 
that the advocacy of the genuineness of thi 
prophetic book by no means involves, as a neces 
sary consequence, the interpretation by which 
the fourth beast designates Rome. It has also 
been shown, on y. 8, that we must be content 
with a general and symbolic explanation of the 
subordinate three-fold number of the horns, as 
well as of the number ten. Cf. infra, on chap. 
xi. 2 et seq. 

b. The statement in v. 25, according to which 
the period of tribulation, prepared for God’s 
people by the eleventh king of the fourth mon- 
archy, was to cover ‘‘a time, and two times, and 
a half time ” (hence according to chap. iv. 1% 
was to extend over three anda half years and 
then to be ended by an act of Divine judgment), 
will likewise admit of no exact and thoroughly 





* (So formidable is this difficulty on the Roman theory of 
interpretation that Keil, its last most noted advocate, takes 
refuge in a remarkable postponement of the solution. 
‘¢ The kingdoms represented by the ten horns belong still to 
the future. To be able to judge regarding them with any 
certainty, we must first make clear to ourselves the place of 
the Messianic kingdom with reference to the fourth world- 
kingdom, and then compare the prophecy of the Apocalypse 
of John regarding the formation of the world-power—a pro- 
phecy which rests on the book of Daniel.” This is a virtual 
abandonment of the field, If all the other parts of this 
prophecy have their clear counterpart in history, why not 
this also? If, as Keil claims, these ten horns are found 
simultaneously on the head of the beast as it first arises, it 
is obviously inconsistent to refer their identification to the 
future. But the attempts made to distinguish the horns in 
question, in their literal application Rome, have signally 
failed, as the most cursory inspection of the schemes proposed 
in various commentaries on Daniel and the Apocalypse 
will abundantly show. The ten kingsin Rev. xvii. 12 are 
there expressly assigned to the indefinite future; but the 
seven in ver. 10 are clearly characterized as belonging to 
proximate history, and the first six as having been at the 
time actually realized.] 
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satisfactory comparison with the periods of re- 
ligious persecution under Antiochus and of the 
Maccabeean revolt. If the introduction of a 
sacrificial worship and the erection of an altar 
to the Olympic Zeus by Antiochus (1 Mace. i 
54) be taken as the terminus a quo, and the re- 
dedication of the desecrated sanctuary by Judas 
Maccabzeus (1 Mace. iv. 52) as the terminus ad 
quem of that period of suffering, the result is 
merely three years and ten days, instead of 
three and a half years (cf. Josephus, Ant. XII. 
7, 6); for the Maccabzean books fix the date of 
the former event on the 15th Chisleu of the 
year 145 of the wra of the Seleucide (= B.C. 
167) and of the latter on the 25th Chisleu 148 
x. Sel. (B. OC. 164). Hitzig attempts unsuccess- 
fully to recover the five and two third months 
yet lacking by going back to the arrival in Judea 


of Appollonius, the commissioner of tribute | 


(which he asserts must have happened about 
three months before the 15th Chisleu 145, ac- 
cording to 1 Mace. i. 29 [cf. v. 19]}), as the ac- 
tual commencement of the era of persecution. 
The result is still only three and a fourth 
years instead of the requisite three and a half; 
and a yet more unfortunate feature, which in- 
creases the difficulty of settling both the begin- 
ning and the end of the epoch of three and a half 
years in question, appears in the two-fold con- 
sideration, that on the one hand the real begin- 
ning of the Maccabeean persecution may be found 
in the barbarous attack on the life and religion 
of the Jews, which, according to 1 Macc. i. 22, 
took place fully si@ years prior to the re-dedica- 
tion of the temple, while on the other hand it is 
by no means necessary to regard the dedication 
of the sanctuary on the 25th Chisleu 148 as 
marking the cessation of the persecution, which 
mightrather be dated from the great victories of 
Judas Maccabzeus over the Syrian generals Gorgias 
and Lysias (the one of which was gained during 
the year 147, and the other in the earlier months 
of 148 in the era of the Seleucidze), or on the con- 
trary, from some event subsequent to the dedi- 
cation, as the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (cf. 
infra, on chap. xii. 11). The theories which are 
admissible, therefore, vacillate between periods 
covering from three to six years, without being 
able, in any case, to demonstrate an ra of exactly 
three and a half years, such as v. 25 requires, and 
further, without presenting any evidence from 
the recorded history of the Maccabees of so sud- 


den, complete, and wonderful a conclusion of the 


period of suffering (without being secured by re- 
peated conflicts and successes), as the same pas- 
sage and its parallels in chap. viii. 14 and chap. 
xii. 7 et seq. seem to require.* For this reason 





* [In this chronological examination the author does in- 
justice to the data in question, as the following exhibit from 
Stuart's Commentary (p. 223) will render clear: ‘‘ Is this 
expression of time poetical merely and figurative, consisting 
of round numbers (as they say), and comprising just half of 
the mystical number seven, which is so often employed in a 
kind of tropical way? Historical facts seem to speak for the 
lit2ral interpretation, in the book before us. Yet, consider- 
ir.g the nature of the case and of the number usually con- 
cerned with such reckonings (i.e., the number seven), we 
surely need not be solicitous about a day, a week, or even a 
month, more or less. The convenience of the reckoning, 
when it is near enough to exactness, for all the purposes of 
prophecy, is very obvious, and will account for adopting it. 

‘In exhibiting the historical facts, we will begin with an 
wera which is certain, viz., the time when Judas Macc, expur- 
gated the temple, and began the service of God anew, This 
was on the 25th of Dec. 148 ann. Sel, = 165 B.C., see 1 Macc. 





we are sometimes referred to the alleged in 
sufficiency of our information respecting the 
various events connected with the Maccabean 
history, which lacks certainty and thoroughness 
(Hilgenfeld, as above), and at others, the as- 
sumption has been adopted that the Maccabean 
tendency-writer employed a designedly mystical 
and indefinite mode of indicating time, which 
cannot be accurately elucidated by a comparison 
with the facts of history (Von Lengerke). How- 
ever conceivable and in itself probable the latter 
view may be, on the opinion that the prophet 
was drawing an apocalyptic picture of the dis- 
tant future, which was necessarily ideal and in- 
definite so far as details were concerned, it is te 
the same degree improbable and incapable of be- 
ing demonstrated, when the author is regarded 
as a conventional inventor of vaticinia ex eventu, 
who everywhere attempts to introduce allusions 
to the circumstances of the recent past or of the 
present. From such a writer we might as- 
suredly have expected a more exact agreement 
and palpable correspondence between the proph- 
ecy and its fulfilling counterpart than results 
from the relation of the 1+2+4 times to the 
period of the Antiochian persecution. ‘‘ The al- 
leged pseudo-composer of our chapter must ac- 
cordingly have written for a time, with whose 
historical conditions he was unacquainted, de- 
spite the fact that he was its contemporary ; and 
the entire condition of the theocracy, covered 
with shame and the want of success as it was, 
during the three and a half years of this chapter 
—before whose expiration this advocate of the 
actually victorious but not by him so-designated 
Maccabzan rebellion is said to have written— 
becomes historically inconceivable in the light 
of the pseudo-Daniel tendency - hypothesis” 
(Kranichfeld). 


iv. 52. Counting back three and a half years,-we come tc 
June in 145 A.S.=168 B.C. Livy has described the retreat 
of Antiochus from Egypt, in the early spring (‘prime 
vere,’ Liv. xlv. 11) of that year. While on that retreat, 
Antiochus detached Apollonius, one of his military chieftains, 
to lay waste Jerusalem (comp. 2 Macc, v. 11, which makes 
the time clear), for he had heard that the Jews exulted at 
his misfortune, in being obliged by the Romans to retreat 
from Egypt, and he was determined to wreak his vengeance 
on them. He did so effectually, as 1 Macc. i. 29 seq. fully 
shows; and vs. 29, 20, of the same chapter, compared to- 
gether, show that the year was 145 A.S. as above stated. 
From June, when Jerusalem was probably taken, to Decem- 
ber, is six months; and from December in 168 to December, 
165, is three years. In the same way, as to time, does Jo-~ 
sephus reckon Pram, ad Bell, Jud. §%. But to avoid per- 
plexity, it should be noted that a different mode of reckon- 
ing, viz., three years, is sometimes employed, ¢,g., in1 Macc. 
iv, 54, and 2 Macc. x. 5, such a method seems to be implied ; 
and so in Jos,, Ant. Jud, XII, 7, 6. An examination of tha 
context in these cases shows, however, that this period de- 
signates only the time that intervened between the profana- 
tion of the temple by heathen sacrifices, 1 Mace. i. 54, ana 
the consecration of it by Judas Maccabeeus, 1 Macc. iv. 54. 
Some six months after capture of the city, during which all 
manner of cruelties and excesses were committed, appear ta 
have elapsed before Antiochus began his secinish offerings 
in the temple. The consecration of the temple by Judas in- 
troduced regular Hebrew worship there ; and the death of 
Antiochus happening shortly afterward, the period of his op- 
pression was of course at its end. Thus did events corre- 
spond very exactly with the time designated in our text. We 
cannot indeed specify the exact day, because history has not 
done this; but it is enough, that we come so near to the 
en designated, as to remove all serious difficulty respecting 
i 


To this we may add that the period three and a half years 
may reasonably be taken as a somewhat round number, not 
only because of its being in itself a general and inexact ex 
pression, but more especially as being the half of the com 
ventional term of seven years. See on ch, ix. 27.] 
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c. Intimately connected with this is the dis- 
crepancy between the picture of the Messiah 
drawn in our chapter, and the nature of the 
Messianic hopes entertained by the Jews of the 
Maceabean period, as revealed in the books of 
the Maccabees, and also in the other products of 
Jewish apocalyptic literature of nearly the same 
date. These authorities are indeed able to refer 
to a final deliverance and re-union of the scat- 
tered tribes of Israel (see, e.g., Hcclus, xxx. 11; 
]. 24; Tob. xiii. 13-18; xiv. 6), and also to a 
Divine visitation of judgment upon the heathen 
(Eeclus. xxxii. 18; Judith xvi 17, etc.); but 
they nowhere base their theocratic expectations 
clearly on the appearance of a single Messianic 
personage, least of all, on one whois so positively 
characterized by traits belonging to both Divine 
and human nature as is the ‘‘ Son of man” in vy. 
13 of this chapter. The zpooyrn¢ riotéc of 1 
Mace. (xiv. 41) is a purely human prophet, de- 
void of all celestial, supernatural character; and 
the *‘ poor righteous one ” of the book of Wisdom 
(chap. ii. 10-20) can make no claim to recognition 
as an individual Messianic person, but is rather 
a meré personification of the class of suffering 
righteous men. The conception of a Messiah is 
very dim upon the whole in all the apocryphal 
literature of the two centuries immediately pre- 
ceding the Christian era; and in the cases, 
where the expectation of a personal Messiah, 
possessed of the Divine-human character to a 
greater or less degree, actually appears in several 
productions of this period, asin books II. and ITI. 
of the Sidylline Oracles, or in the book of Enoch 
(which at least some critics admit to have been 
composed as early as in the second century B. C., 
and possibly under John Hyrcanus—e.g., Ewald, 
Dillmann, Jos. Langen), the dependence of such 
writings on this book must doubtless be assumed 
(cf. the passage from the Orac. Sidyil. 1. I1., 
cited above, on v. 8, and also Introd. § 6, note 
3). This dependence, however, in no wise com- 
pels to the assumption that the prophecies of 
Daniel originated in the Asmonzan period ; it 
is far more readily understood on the opinion 
that they originated during the captivity, but 
that they were recognized at their true value and 
introduced into general use in all the circles of 
pious Jewish apocalyptists in the Maccabzean age 
and as a result of its afflictions. 

4. In support of the opinion that He who 
‘¢ came with the clouds of heaven” in y. 13 is no 
other than the personal Messiah, it has already 
been remarked among other things (see on that 
passage) that Christ preferably and frequently 
employed the phrase 6 vide Tov aviporov, aS & 
testimony in favor of that view. It is now re- 
cognized by a majority of expositors and Biblical 
theologians that this designation, which is found 
inall eighty-one times in the New Testament, was 


intended to recall Dan. vii. 13, and to assert the 
identity of Jesus as the Messiah with the 72 


TIN who is there described, although several 


(e.g., Von Hofmann, Delitzsch, Kahnis, etc.) still 
attempt to advocate the view formerly repre- 
sented by Huetius, Harduin, Schleiermacher, 
Neandei, Weisse, Baur, etc., on which the phrase 
was derived from Psa. viii. 5, and designates 
Jesus, not as being the Messiah, but as ‘‘ the 
. flower of humanity,’’ as ‘tthe ideal and normal 
man,” the ‘‘man of history, toward whom al] 








human development tends.” The former method 
of explaining the phrase does not exclude the 
latter, but is rather to be traced back to both 
these passages of the Old Testament, inasmuch 
as Dan, vii. 13 also expresses the sense of the 
ideal and normally human, of the perfectly hu- 
man, and even of the Divine human, as will 
appear with special clearness from the manner 
in which the Saviour, in Matt. xxvi. 64, replies to 
the question of the High priest inquiring whether 
He were ‘‘the Christ, the Son of God,” when, 
with an evident allusion to this passage, He de- 
clares Himself ‘‘the Son of man,’ who shall 
thereafter be seen sitting ‘‘ onthe right hand of 
power and coming in the clouds of heaven ;” cf. 
also John xii. 35, 36, where in answer to the 
question of the unbelieving people, ‘‘ Who is 
this Son of man?” the Lord declares, ‘‘ Yet 
a little while is the Wight with you,” and thus 
again identifies himself most clearly with the 
Messianic ‘‘ Son of man” of this passage. Cf. 
Meyer and Lange on both these passages (and 
also on Matt. viii. 20) ; likewise Gess, Lelie vote 
der Person Christi (1856) p. 7 et seq., 257; J.F 
Tafel, Leben Jesu, p. 127 et seg., and especially 
Nebe, Ueber den Begriff des Namens v.0g ron 
avdporov, Herborn, 1860; also Holtzmann, 
Ueber den neutestamentlichen Ausdruck Men- 
schensohn, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. f. wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, 1865, p. 212 et seq. (al- 
though the latter has so distorted a view of the 
reference of the name to Dan. vii. 13 that he 
chooses to entirely exclude that to Psa. viii. 5, 
thus approaching the opinion advocated by 
Strauss in his Leben Jesu).—In addition to this 
reference to our passage in the mouth of our 
Lord as directly testifying toa personal Messiah, 
and besides the possibly still more ancient refer- 
ences in the same spirit which are found in the 
Sibyllines and the book of Enoch (see supra), the 
substantial agreement of its description of Christ 
with that of the prophets prior to the captivity 
affords an important testimony in favor of the 
correctness of our view. Especially if the de- 
scription of the ‘‘Son of man” in chap. vii. 15 
et seq., to whom an eternal and all-embracing 
dominion over all nations is given, be compared 
with the designation 774] 17W/72, ‘tan anointed 
prince,” in chap. ix. 26, which, although prim- 
arily applicable to a typical forerunner of Christ 
(see on that passage), yet clearly indicates the 
character of the Messianic ruler as being at the 
same time priest and king, the result will be a 
demonstration of the close analogy and even 
identity of Daniel’s description of the Messiah 
with those by which Isaiah (chap. ix. 5; xi. 1 
et seq.) and his contemporary, Micah (chap. v. 
1 et seq.), characterize the spiritually anointed 
ruler of the house of David who should intro- 
duce the period of the deliverance of Israel and 
all nations, and also with the Messianic proph- 
ecies of Jeremiah (xxiii. 5; xxx. 9) and Hzekiel 
(xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 25) and éven those of the 
time of David and Solomon together with the 
period immediately subsequent, ¢.g., David him- 
self (Psa. cx.), Nathan (2 Sam. vii.), Amos (ix. 
11 et seq.), Hosea (iii. 5), ete. The Messiah of 
Daniel does not differ from Him to whom all the 
earlier prophets bore witness; the super-humau 
glory and perfection of power of Him who neyer- 
theless appears in human form, as described in 
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this vision, correspond exactly to the expecta- 
tions which the prophetism of Israel in general, 
from the time of David, when the theocracy 
bloomed and shone in its splendor, had learned 
to connect with a later offspring of the house of 
David, as the restorer, endowed with Divine 
power and majesty, who should renew the glory 
of that house, and consequently the glory of the 
theocracy as a whole. 

5. For the purpose of a practical homiletical 
treatment of the chapter it will of course be 
necessary to pay special regard to the shining 
clearness of this description of the Messiah, and 
through it to clear up the more obscure features 
of the prophetic vision, in so far as this may be 
possible and of practical utility. The Divine- 
human Messiah of Israel, the founder and ruler 
of the kingdom of God in the earth, the Saviour 
and Judge of the world (cf. John iv, 42; vy. 27), 
is to be described in His relations toward the 
earthly world-power, which, passing through 
various forms and phases of development, finally 
reaches the diabolical rage of anti-Christianity, 
and rebels against Him ; and his ultimate triumph 
over all His foes is to be displayed as a necessity, 
founded in the Divine economy of salvation. In 
this connection it will not be wise to enter upon 
a consideration of those phases in the develop- 
ment of the world-power, symbolized by the 
figure of the beasts, in their relation to the pre- 
Christian world-monarchies which are to be re- 
garded as their historical counterparts, any 
farther than is imperatively necessary ‘for the 
purpose of clearness. The ideal and funda- 
mental thought of the prophecy, which substan- 
tially coincides with that of the image of the 
monarchies in chap. II. and may be expressed 
by the statement ‘‘ that all the kingdoms of the 
earth must be put to shame” (cf. Rev. xi. 15; 
xii, 10) before the kingdom of the everlasting 
God (the Ancient of days, v. 9), and of His An- 
ointed, must evidently be made prominent ; but 
the details of its realization in the history of the 
world should receive only a subordinate atten- 
tion, especially since none of the theories pro- 
mulgated to the present time, which undertake 
to specify the particular kingdoms designated 
by the four beasts, can claim to be absolutely 
correct, and recourse must therefore be had to 
a choice between probabilities, or between inter- 
pretations, more or less plausible, of the mys- 
terious hieroglyphic animal figures that ‘‘ came 
up from the sea.’’ For as merely the forms of 
the future world-monarchies were revealed to 
the prophet—sometimes indeed in surprisingly 
definite and exact outlines—but he was not made 
acquainted with their names; as their nature, 
but not their historic appearance was prefigured 
to him : so can no effort of scientific penetration 
on the part of exegetes succeed in establishing 
an exact correspondence between the character 
of these monarchies, as shadowed forth in pro- 
phetic images, and its actualization in the surg- 
ing confusion of the life of nations during the 
course of the last pre-Christian century, and thus 
in stating, with mathematical exactness and cer- 
tainty, which great world-kingdom subsequent 
to the captivity was intended by the Spirit of 
prophecy by each of the beasts seen by Daniel, 
what kings were represented by the ten horns of 
the fourth beast, what was the precise concep- 
tion of the blasphemous course and anti-theo- 
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cratic rage of the last horn, and whether, is 
point of fact, Antiochus Epiphanes conformed 
to it in all respects, or merely realized it gener- 
ally and in substance. In view of these unavoid 
able obscurities and difficulties, the practical ex- 
positor, still more than the scientific exegete, is 
limited to a chaste. modest, and reserved course 
in the treatment of this prophecy as it applies 
to the history of nations and of the world, Ia- 
stead of pursuing to particulars the interpreta- 
tion of the series of monarchies in vs. 4-7, or 
even of the succession of kings in v. 8, in tbr, de- 
tails of history, he will be able to present only 
examples of the wonderfully exact correspond- 
ence between the type and its historicai anti- 
type, or wlustrative proofs of the generally un- 
questionable congruity between the visional and 
the actual succession of monarchies ; and espe- 
cially, instead of treating the fourth beast and 
its eleventh horn (in which the idea of the 
fourth beast attains its complete development, 
and which may, therefore, to a certain extent, 
be identified with the beast itself) as referring 
solely to the anti-Christian world-power in pre- 
Christian times, or also to the Roman supremacy 
with Herod or Nero as the representative of its 
anti-Christian character *— which would be 
wholly impractical and a grave offence against all 
the rules of sound homiletics ;—instead of so 
one-sided an Old-Testament or typical interpreta- 
tion of this beast, he will doubtless be obliged to 
deal prominently with that more unfettered, 
spiritual, and ideal mode of treatment, by which 
the fourth beast represents at the same time 
both type and antitype, thus including the world- 
power of the last times, which is inimical to 
God and Christ. Here also every one-sided in- 
terpretation, centring in a definite point of the 
history of the past, must be avoided, and the 
antichrist must not be found specifically in the 
Turkish nation (so Luther, Vorrede iiber den 
Proph. Danie ; Melancthon in the Kommentar, 
where, however, he also associates the pope; 
Calov. ; M. Geier, etc.), nor in the pope (Luther 
in his exposition of chap. xi. and xii. and else- 
where frequently ; also Brentius, Calvin, Zan- 
chius, Cocceius, Buddeus, Bengel, Roos, and re- 
cently, F. Brunn, in the little work, Jst der 
Pabst der Antichrist? Dresden, 1868), nor in Na- 
poleon I. or III. (cf. Leutwein, Das Thier war 
und ist nicht, etc., Ludwigsburg, 1825), nor, 
most remarkable of all, in Count Bismarck 
as representing the Prussian State (thus, ¢.g., 
Groen van Priesterer; many clergymen of 
Wiirtemberg in the year 1866, etc.), but his 
eschatological character as belonging to the 
final stage of mundane history must be retained. 
Cf. Linnemann, on 2 Thess. ii., p. 204 et seq. ; 
Auberlen and Riggenbach on the same chapter, 
p. 117 et seq.; H. O. Kohler, Die Schriftwid- 
rigkeit des Chitasmus, in Guericke’s Zeitschr, fiir 
die luth. Theol. und Kirche, 1861, No. IIL, p. 
459 et seq. (where the numerous writers in the 
Middle Ages are mentioned, who declared the 
pope to be the antichrist, ¢.g., bishop Arnulf of 
Orleans, 991; Honorius of Autun; John of 
Salisbury; Joachim v. Floris; Robert Gross- 
head; Joh. Milicz; Matth. vy. Janow; Gregory 
of Heimburg ; the Waldenses; many [ussites, 





* Thus, ¢.g., Beckmann, Meditationes politica, c, and 
Koch (in ‘Starke, on v, 8). “ 
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et.); S. Baring Gould, Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, London, 1866 (chap. 9, the Anti- 
christ); H. W. Rinck, Die Lehre der Heiligen 
Schrift vom Antichrist, mit Beriicksichtigung der 
Zeichen unserer Zeit, Hlberfeld, 1867 [and many 
of the monographs cited at the close of the In- 
troduction]. 

Since but few of the practical expositors of 
former times occupy the ground of this more 
free and spiritual interpretation, but rather are 
generally concerned to adapt the visions of the 
prophet to special events and appearances in 


modern history, or confine themselves to the 


work of disproving the interpretation which as- 
sumes that the chap. was a vatic. ex eventu, 
written by a pretended Daniel in the Maccabeean 
period (so many church fathers, ¢g., Jerome, 
whose observations on this section aim solely to 
resist the tendency-critical attacks of Por. 
phyry; among moderns, ¢g., Hiivernick), a 
thoroughly proper practical and homiletical 
treatment of the chapter, based on a solid exe- 
getical foundation, can of course derive but 
little benefit from them. Nevertheless, we quote 
several observations on the more important pas- 
sages. 


On vs. 4-8, Melancthon: ** Mirabili Dei con- | 


silio et voluntate Ecclesia subject est cruci. . 


. Predicunt Prophete et Apostoli, mundum | 


penas daturum esse, quod post sparsum evan- 
géliuin tyranné seviant tn memdrra Christi, deinde 
et ab illis ipsis qui gubernant Ecclesiam, polluta 
sit Heclesiu idolis, falsis dogmatibus, paricidiis 
sanctorum libidinibus.” (To this, however, is added 
the one-sided and arbitrary remark, ‘‘ Hst ex his 
seminibus ortam esse pestam Mukometicum historia 





ostendit.”) On v. 9, Calvin: ‘* Sciamus non posse 
a nobis Deum conspici qualis est, donec simus plane 
stimiles et. . Deus certe neque solium aliguod 
occupat, neque rotis vehitur, sed non debemus im: 
aginart Deum in sua essentia tulem esse, qualis 
prophete suo et aliis sanctis patribus apparuit ; 
sed induit subinde varias formas pro captu homi- 
num, quibus presentie sue atiquod signum dare 
volebat.” 

On vs. 11, 12, the Tiibinger Bibel: ‘‘In His 
eternal decree God has fixed a limit to every 
kingdom ; beyond this it cannot go, and the 
Divine providence exerts a special agency to this 
end (Isa. xxiii, 15).” 

On v. 13 et seq., Luther ( Von den letzten Wor- 
ten Davids, in his Werke, vol. XXXI. p. 30 et 
seq.) : *t This eternity or eternal kingdom cannot 
be given to any evil creature, whether man or 
angel; for it is the power of God, and of God 
Himself. .. . Namely, the Father confers the 
everlasiing power on the Son, and the Son re- 
ceives it from the Father, and all this from all 
eternity. . . At the same time, the Son is also a 
child, 7.é., a real man and the Son of David, to 
whom such eternal power isgiven. Thus we see 
how the prophets properly regarded and under- 
stood the word ‘eternal,’ when God says to 
David by the mouth of Nathan, ‘1 will place my 
and thy son in my eternal kingdom’ (2 Sam. vii. 
iI 1) ga 

On y. 25, Starke: ‘When crowned heads 
assail God with impious hands, and are not con- 
tent with the honor of earthly gods, their re- 
spect and honor, dominion and glory, are taken 
from them by a common stroke; cf. Acts xii. 
22 et seq.” 


2. The vision of the two world-kingdoms and their fall. 
Cuap. VIII. 1-27. 


1 In the third year of’ the reign of king Belshazzar 


a vision appeared unto me, 


2 even unto me [I] Dauiel, after that which appeared unto me at the first. And I 
saw in a vision (and it came to pass, when I saw, that I was at [in] Shushan in 
the palace [or, citadel], which is in the province of Elam) ; and I saw in a vision, 


and I was by [upon] the river of Ulai. 


3 Then [And] I lifted up mine eyes and saw, 


and, behold, there stood before the 


river a [single] ram which [and he] had two horns, and the two horns were high ; 


4 but [the] one was higher than the other, 


and the higher came up last. I saw 


the ram pushing? westward [sea-ward], and northward, and southward; so that 


[and] no beasts might [could] 


deliver out of his hand; but [and] he 


great.” 
& And as 


stand before him, neither was there any that could 


did according to his will, and b2came 


I was considering [then], behold, a he-goat* came from the west,° on 


the face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground [earth]: and the goat 


6 had a notable [sightly] horn between his eyes. 
which I had seen standing before the river, and 


had [master of the] ¢wo horns, 


7 ran unto him in the fury of his power. 


And he came to the ram that 


And I saw him come close unto ° the 


ram, and he was moved with choler’ against [towards] him, and smote the ram, 
and brake his two horns; and there was no power in the ram to stand before 
him, but he cast him down to the ground [earth], and stamped upon [trampled ] 
him: and there was none that cwid deliver® the ram out of his hand. 
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8 Therefore [And] the he-goat* waxed [became] very” great:* and when [as} 
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he was strong, the great horn was broken; and for it came up four notable 
[sightly] ones,” toward the four winds of heaven [the heavens]. And out of Nae 
one of them came forth a [single] little’? horn which waxed [and it became 

exceeding great,’ toward the south, and toward the east and toward the pleasant 
land.? And it waxed [became] great,’ even to the host of heaven [the heavens] ; 
and it cast down ** some of the host and of the stars to the ground [earth], and 
stamped upon [trampled] them. Yea [And] he magnified Aimself* even to the 
prince of the host, and by [from] him the daily [continual] sacrifice was taken 
away,’ and the place of his sanctuary was cast down. And a host was [would 
be] given him against the daily [continual] sucrifice by reason of [in] transgression, 
and it [would] cast down the truth to the ground [earth] ; and it practised [did ], 
and prospered. “ F 

Then [ And] I [quite] heard one saint [holy one] speaking, and another saint 
[one holy one] said unto that certain saint which spake [to so-and-so the one 
speaking], How long shall be the vision concerning [of] the daily [continual] 
sacrifice, and the transgression of desolation [desolating or astounding trans- 
gression], to give both the sanctuary and the host to be trodden under foot? And 
he said unto me, Unto two thousand and three hundred days [evening-mornings] ;"* 
then [and] shall the sanctuary be cleansed [sanctified ]. iz 

And it came to pass, when I, even I Daniel, had seen the vision, and sought 
for the meaning [understanding], then, behold, there stood before me as the 
appearance of a man [person]. And I heard a man’s voice between the banks of 
Ulai, which [and he] called, and said, Gabriel, make this man to understand the 
vision [appearance]. So [And] he came near where I stood; *° and when he 
came, I was afraid, and fell [quite] upon my face: but [and] he said unto me, 
Understand, O son of man; for [that] at [to] the time of the end shall be the 
vision. Now [And], as he was speaking with me, I was in a deep sleep 
[stunned] on my face toward the ground [earth]: but [and] he touched me, and 
set me [made me stand] upright.” And he said, Behold, I wil/ make thee know 
what shall be in the das¢ end of the indignation: for at the time appointed the end 
shall be [it is to the time of the end ]. 

The ram which thou sawest having [master of the] two horns are the kings of 
Media and Persia. And the rough goat” is the king of Grecia [Javan]; and the 
great horn that is between his eyes [, that] is the first king. Now that being 
broken, whereas [And the broken one, and] four stood up for it, four kingdoms 
shall stand up out of the nation, but [and] not in his power. And in the latter 
tume of their kingdom, when [as] the transgressors are come to the full [have 
completed], a king of fierce countenance [strong (bold) of face], and understand- 
ing dark sentences [stratagems], shall stand up. And his power shall be 
mighty, but not by his own power: and he shall destroy [or, corrupt] wonder- 
fully, and shall prosper, and practise [do], and shall destroy [or, corrupt] the 
mighty [ones] and the holy people [people of the holy ones]. And through 
Finoel his policy also [and] he shail cause craft to prosper in his hand; and he 
shall magnify himself* in his heart, and by peace [in security] shall destroy [or, _ 
corrupt] many: he shall also [and he will] stand wo against the Prince of 
princes; but [and] he shall be broken without * hand. And the vision [appear- 
ance] of the evening and the morning which was told és true [, it is truth] : 
wherefore [and thou] shut thou wp the vision ; for té¢ shall be for many days. — 

And I Daniel fainted,” and was sick certain days: afterward [and] I rose up, 
and did the king’s business [work]; and I was astonished at the vision [appear- 
ance], but [and] none understood iz. 


GRAMMATICAL AND LEXICAL NOTES, 


p To, M72) butting, as rams are fond of doing,—8 S730, acted proudly.— Literally, a leaper of the goata.— 


6 
39°, a different term from that used in ver, 4, D4, the sea, i.e., Mediterranean, which here might have been wis 
rors = 


understood as being literally the place of origin, whereas the idea of direction only is intended.—® Literally, towching th 
. ~ * + » 2 x i € 
side of.—" Literally, imbittered himself, i.e., was exasperated.—® Literally, no deliverer for.—® Literally, til Sreigoniad 
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19 Literally, @ sight uf four, MA YNN, diminution ; the order too is emphatic, one horn—a petty one.—'2 "AVN, the 
beauty of lands.—!4 Caused to fall.—4 According to the text D777, one took away.—'* The original is exceedingly 


Jaconic and obscure, O71 NIZ7 wap) NifA, literally, a giving and the sanctuary and the host a treading.—'® The 


original is very peculiar, Till an evening-morning, 2300.—!7 Literally, to the side of my standing.—5 Literally, upon my 
standing.—® Literally, hairy leaper.—?° Literally, with a cessation of.—?) 7777), ¢.d., ‘* Was done up,” was overcome. j 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Verses 1, 2. Time and place of the vision. In 
the third year of the reign of king Belshaz- 
zar; hence, shortly before the end of this king, 
who reigned but little more than two years (cf. 
Introd., § 8, note 3), and therefore not long 
after the incident recorded in chap. v., which 
revealed the Medo-Persian kingdom already 
rising with a threatening light above the politi- 
eal horizon of the Chaldean empire, as the 
heiress of Babylonia. Nebuchadnezzar’s vision 
of the image and that of the four beasts and 
tne Son of man (seen perhaps two years before 
the present date), as well as the vision of the 
Medo-Persian ram and the Grecian goat, de- 
scribed in the following verses, had already pre- 
pared Daniel, before he interpreted the mysteri- 
ous writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s banquet- 
hall, to see Medo-Persia standing on the arena 
of history as the leading world-power instead of 
Babylonia in the not distant future The ex- 
tent, however, to which recent political events, 
such as successes achieved by the Medes, or, 
what.is more probable, the rise of the youthful 
Persian prince Cyrus and his victory over Asty- 
ages (B. C. 559, and therefore two years after 
the death of Nebuchadnezzar in 561, and shortly 
after the overthrow of his successor Belshazzar- 
Evilmerodach), may have been influential in in- 
citing the prophet to the politico-religious medi- 
tations from which originated the vision of this 
chapter, cannot be positively decided, in view 
of the silence of the book with regard to such 
externally conditioning circumstances. The 
political situation must certainly not be appre- 
hended as if the fall of the Babylonian empire 
were immediately impending, and the approach 
of the Medes under Darius were looked for 
shortly. Against this view, which is based on 
the familiar but incorrect interpretation of chap. 
vy. 29 et seq., and which is still advocated by 
Hitzig, Ewald, etc., see supra, on that passage. * 
—A vision appeared unto me... Daniel, 
after that which appeared unto me at the first; 
t.¢., ‘after having seen, somewhat earlier, an 
important prophetic vision, another of a similar 
character appeared to me.” This new vision, 
however, is not called a ‘‘ dream” or a dream- 
vision, like that in chap. vii. 1, but simply a 
Vii, ‘‘ vision, what has been seen ;” cf. vs. 15, 


26, and also 7872 (vs. 16, 27; chap. x. 7; also 
_ Ex. iii, 3; Ezek. xliii. 3), which is often substi- 
tuted for }7. It is evident that the prophet 


was awake and conscious during this vision, from 
the language of the verses at the beginning and 





* (If, however, Rawlinson’s identification of Belshazzar 
with Nabonned’s son and viceroy be correct, the Medo-Per- 
sian army was at this very time besieging Babylon, though 
with apparently little prospect of success; and the fall of 
the city must have followed shortly after this vision. Hence 
the first monarchy, the Chaldzan, is here kept out of view, 
as if already a thing of the past.] 





end of the section (vs. 2 and 27), and also from 
a@ comparison with the vision in chap. x., which 
is analogous in form (see especially vs. 7-10).- - 
TN, instead of FN WR PNT, On this 
apparently relative use of the article, cf. Ewald, 
Lehrb., § 335 a.—35H3, properly, ‘‘in the be 
ginning,” is here and in chap. ix. 21 equivalent 
to ‘‘ formerly, before,” and therefore = 7]UN72; 
Isa. i 26;.Gen. xiii. 3, 4 (in both passages the 
two terms are employed as synonyms). The ex- 
pression refers back to chap. vii., and especially 
to vii. 28.—Verse 2. And I saw in a vision; 
and it came to pass, when I saw, that I was 
at Shushan in the palace. TDR “771 indi- 
cates that he was merely visionally present at 
Shushan, or that in spirit he was transported to 
that Persian metropolis; but in the following 
words he describes its situation and locality in 
so realizing and exact a manner that his actual 
presence in or near that city becomes exceed- 
ingly probable. During his long official and 
semi-official service under Nebuchadnezzar he 
may have visited that region more than once 
(cf, supra, on iii. 12 andiv.6). Like Josephus, 
a majority of the older translators, Luther, Gro- 
tius, etc., Bertholdt and Gesenius advoeate the 


view that the words beginning with “171 are in 


parenthesis; but this is contrary to the Heb. 
usage and to the expression of the author, and 
consequently the view adopted by nearly all the 
modern expositors, which finds only a presence 
of Daniel ev mveiwats at Shushan indicated by 
this language, is preferable. This destroys all 
foundation for the charge of Bertholdt, that the 
writer is guilty of anachronism in this instance, 
since Shushan was no longer subject to the Baby- 
lonian empire in the reign of Belshazzar, 7.c., 
Nabonidus. Even prior to the fall of the Chal- 
dean world-power Daniel was able to speak of 
the palace (or castle) of Shushan (with regard to 


72, Pers. baru, ‘‘a castle,” Sanser. bura, Gr. 


Bapic, cf. Gesenius and Dietrich, s. v.) as a cen- 
tre of Persian power, and even, in a measure, as 
the heart of the Medo-Persian world-monarchy, 
because the city of Susa (Old-Pers. probably 
Shuea, now Shush—see Lassen, Zeitschr. fiir 
Kunde des Morgent., V1. 47), together with its 
well-fortified castle, was, from the earliest times, 
a principal feature in the province of Elymais 
(which is indicated by the terms applied to it by 
Herodotus, ¢.g., Meyvéviov acrv, Lovoa ta Mepvo- 
via, ete,; see Herod., V. 58, 54; VIL 151; ef. 
Strabo, XV. 52 et seq. ; Pausan., IV. 31, 5), and 
because the prominent and all-controjling part 
which that city would take under the direction 
of a native Persian prince could readily be fore- 
seen, even before Cyrus should have solemnly 
declared it the capital of his empire, and before 
Darius Hystaspis should have enlarged and 
splendidly ornamented it as such (cf. Havernick. 
on this passage). Which js in the province ol 
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Blam. Kranichfeld observes correctly that ‘‘ if 
this book had been written subsequent to the 
exile, Shushan would not have been located in 
Elam, but in Susiana” (cf. Fiiller, p. 190); for 
Elam (Gr. 'E/uuaic, Sept. AiAdu) is the old-Heb. 
designation of the countries situated east of 
Babylon and the lower Tigris, which were in- 
habited from the earliest times by Shemites 
(see Gen. x, 22; xiv. 19; cf. Isa, xi. 115 xxi. 
2; xxii 6; Jer. xxv. 26, etc.), and it was not 
till the period of the Persian supremacy that 
the extended province of Elam was limited to 
the narrow strip between the Tigris and the 
Buleus, or between the Persian satrapies of 
Babylonia and Susiana, by which arrangement 
the river Huleus (see the notes immediately 
following) became the boundary between Ely- 
mais and Susiana, and the city of Susa was 
assigned to the latter province. Cf. Strabo, XV. 
Sy ew RY Teel 17s Pliny RN. Nena ie ices 
sianam ab Klymaide disterminat omnis Huleus.” 
Lhe expression 7:717720 Cony, ‘¢the province of 
Elam,” does not by any means convey the idea 
of a Chaldean province of that name, whose 
capital was Susa, because the author conforms 
entirely to the ancient Heb. usage. Of. Nie- 
buhr, Gesch. Assurs und Babels, p. 198 et seq. ; 
Vaihinger, in Herzog’s Real-Hncykl., Art. Elam. 
—And I was by the river of Ulai, 7.¢., on the 
banks of the Euleeus, which flowed on one side 
of the city of Susa, while the Choaspes (on 
which river the classics, as Herod., I. 188; V. 
49, 52; Strab., XV. p. 728, ete., locate that 
town) probably bounded it on the other. Cor- 
responding with this, the representation of a 
large city, lymg between two rivers, on a bas- 
relief of Kuyunjik copied by Layard (Winereh 
and Babylon, p. 452), was probably designed for 
Susa. The explorations of Loftus in the region 
of Shush in 1851 make it probable that the 
Eulzus itself was merely a fork or branch of 
the ancient Choaspes or modern Kerkhah, and 
that the latter stream was also occasionally 
called Eulzeus (see Rodiger, Zetschr. f. Kunde 
des Morgenl., XIII. 715 et seq.; Riietschi, in 
Herzog’s Heal- Hneyki., art. Susa). The peculiar 


name 2258, ‘stream, water-course,” which is 


applied to the Ulai in this place and in vs. 3, 6, 
16, appears likewise to indicate that it was not 
so much a single river as a stream which divided 
into two forks. The same idea was probably 
intended by the expression ‘‘ between the Ulai,” 
v. 16 (see on that passage), * 

Verses 3, 4. The first leading feature of the 
vision: the Persian ram. And behold there 
stood before the river a ram. ‘‘ Before it,” 
7.é., probably, eastward from it, in case the 
branch of the river which flowed to the west of 
Susa is intended; for if Daniel did not stand in 
the castle of Shushan, he was at any rate close 
beside it, and therefore on the eastern bank of 








* [But why such a locality? Because the prophet’s 

_ present vision begins with the Medo-Persian empire, and 
Shushan was to be its capital. And why on the 7ver"’s bank ? 
Not because the Jews were wont to build prayer-houses in 
such places, Acts xvi. 13; nor because Hzekiel had visions 
ou the Chaboras, i. 1, 3; iii, 15, 25 a/.(Leng.); nor because 
of the solitude of the place (Maurer); but simply, as I un- 


derstand it, because the castle (F539) stood on the banks 
17 
of the river. The mention of the river, however, would still 


be in & measure superfiuous, were not this ment:on a pre- 
paration for what is said in ver, 16.°— Séwcr't. | 





that branch of the stream. If from this positior 
he saw the ram standing before the river, the 
latter must likewise have been on the eastern 


bank. [‘‘ Daniel first sees ove ram, 558, stand- 


ing by the river. The 758 (ove) does not here 


stand for the indefinite article, but is a numeral 
in contradistinction to the two horns which the 
one ram has” (eit) Rather it indicates a sols- 
tary ram, and not a member of a flock, as is 
usual with these gregarious animals. For every 
ram has of course two horns.] The vision sym- 
bolizes the Persian monarchy as a ram (and after- 
ward the Grecian empire as a he-goat), in har- 
mony with that mode of representation—-which 
prevailed generally in the figurative language of 
0.-T. prophecy and accorded with Oriental 
modes of conception in general—by which 
princes, national sovereigns, or military leaders 
were typified under similar figures ; ef. Isa. xiv. 
9 (‘* all the great goats of the earth”’), and as 
parallel with it, ‘- all the kings of the heathen,” 
Jer. 1. 8; Ezek. xxxiv. 17; Zech. x. 8. From 
extra-Biblical sources, cf. Zendav., part II., p. 
273 et seq., in Kleuker (Ized Behram appears’ 
‘like a ram with clean feet and sharp-pointed 
horns”) ; Hamasa, p. 482, ed. Shultens; also 
the Lliad, xiii. 491-493; Cicero, de divinat., I. 
22,14; Plutarch, Sulla, c. 27.* It is especially 
significant that Persia is represented as a male 
sheep, while the Macedonian-Greek empire is 
symbolized as a he-goat, in view of the contrast 
between the solid prosperity and even abundant 
wealth of the Persian monarchy, and the com- 
bative, rampant, and warlike nature of Mace- 
don. With similar propriety the preceding 
vision (chap. vii. 5 et seq.) employed the bear 
to represent the slow, clumsy, but enormous 
power of Medo-Persia, and the four-winged leo- 
pard to illustrate the fleetness and warlike spirit 
of the Macedonians. It is also possible that an 
indirect allusion to the ethical contrast between 
Medo-Persia, as a. power which in a religious 
point of view approximated somewhat towards 
Shemitism and the Theocracy, and maintained 
friendly relations with them, and the Grecian 
empire, as being thoroughly heathen and fun- 
damentally opposed to all monotheism, was im- 
plied in this representation; for the parallel] 
descriptions in chapters ii. and vii. likewise de- 
scribe the succeeding world-kingdoms as in every 





i * Téae Wek 


Oi of ap’ yyemsves Tpowy Ecav" ad’tap éeretta 
Aaoi erovd’", woei TE META KTiAOU EoTrETO KAA 
Tludumev €x Botavys’ yavutat 8 apa Te ppeva wowuyy. 


Cf. the prophetic dream relating to the murder of a brother 
of Brutus by Tarquin Superbus, and to the vengeance in- 
flicted by Brutus for that deed, as narrated by Tarquin in 
Cicero, de divin., 1. ¢. 


 Visus°t in somnis pastor ad me adpellere 
Pecus lanigerum eximia prulch) itudine, 
Duo consanguineos arietes inde elicit 
Preciartoremque alterum immolare ine ; 
Deinde ejus germanum cornibus connitier 
In me arietare, eoque ictu me ad casum dari.” 


In Plutarch’s Syl/a the following is related, and treated as 
an omen of the defeat of the younger Marinus and the consu; 
Norbanus, which occurred soon afterwards: év Kauravig 
epi To” Hdacov (7 read Tiparoy instead) dpos nucpas adOyoas 
Sv0 tTpayou meyadot cuudepouevor, kai mavta SpwvtTes Kai 
TagxovtTes, & TuuBaiver Mayou ‘vous avOpwmrots.—Cf. addi 
tional extracts from the classics and from ti.e oriental liter 
ature which bear on this po nt in Biivernick. 
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case more degraded and abominable, in a re- 
ligious and ethical light, than their predecessors 
(see Eth.-fund. principles, etc., on chap. ii. No. 
8, © and 6). He-goats serve elsewhere also as 
symbols of a violent, savage, and obstinately 
hostile disposition, while sheep (and consequently 
rams also) are distinguished by being more gov- 
ernable, and by evincing a more peaceful and 
mild nature, and thus are better adapted to typ- 
ify what is ethically good and attractive. See 
Matt. xxv. 31-46, and cf. Lange on that passage, 
who observes against Meyer, and certainly with 
justice, that in this description of the last judg- 
ment, Christ does not represent the wicked 
under the symbol of goats because of the in- 
ferior value of that animal (Luke xv. 29), but 
because of its ‘‘ incorrigible obstinacy ” and un- 
governable temper (Vol. I. of the New-Test. por- 
tion of this Bible work). Cf. also Piper, Christus 
der Weltrichter in the evangel. Kalender, 1853, p. 
20.—Which had two horns; and the horns 
were high. The ram was therefore not impo- 
tent and defenceless, since the tall horns which 
he bore are symbols of great power, being the 
natural weapons of rams, both for offence and 
defence ; cf. on chap. vii. 7, 24.—But one was 
higher than the other, and the higher came 
up last. The vision therefore represents the 
horns as still growing, and fixes the prophet’s 
attention on the fact that the horn which comes 
up last excels the other in its powerful growth— 
a striking illustration of the well-known process 
of development by which the Persian nation be- 
came the head of the Medo-Persian world-em- 
pire after the time of Cyrus, as being the more 
powerful element in the confederacy, and thus 
able to compel the Median branch, though older, 
to assume the second place in power and dignity. 
Theodoret thinks that this passage refers to the 
expulsion of the dynasty of Cyrus by the later, 
but more powerful family of Darius Hystaspis ; 
the ram, however, does not represent Persia 
only, but the combined Medo-Persia, as the 
angel expressly states in the interpretation v 
20, and as the parallel visions in chap. ii. 39 and 
vil. 5, when properly conceived and understood, 
compel us to suppose (see on that passage).— 
Verse 4. Isaw the ram pushing westward, 
and northward, and southward. The “ push- 
ing” can only be intended to signify the asser- 
tion and extension of its power ina warlike man- 
ner; cf. chap. xi. 40; Psa. xliv.6; Deut. xxxiii. 
17; 1 Kings xxii. 11. In this place the pushing 
westward denotes more particularly the vic- 
tories of Medo-Persia over Babylonia and the 
Lydian kingdom of Asia Minor; that toward 
the north, the expeditions for the conquest of 
Scythia, led by Cyrus and Darius; and that to- 
wards the south, the conquest of Egypt and 
Libya by Cambyses. The ram does not push 
eastward, because the east already belonged to 
the Medo-Persian empire, and no farther exten- 
sion in that direction was to be expected. Hit- 
zig remarks, with incredible absurdity: ‘‘ The 
fourth quarter of the earth is here unnoticed. 
While the ram turns his head to the right or left, 
he may, without changing his position, push 
northward and southward, but not. backwards ; 
in that d-rec.ion, moreover, he would assail 
Daniel himself, and afterward Susa ”—as if there 
could have been any difficulty in the matter of 
changing the position of the ram, in case it be- 











came necessary to represent an extension of its 
power eastward, by the symbol of pushing in 
that direction!*—So that no. beasts might 
stand before him; literally, ‘‘and all beasts— 


they stood not before him.” The imperfect 8} 


17722" expresses here, as often, the sense of 


‘not being able to resist” (cf. Gesen., Lehrgeb., 
p. 772 et seq.). The verb in this place is mascu- 
line (unlike y. 22), because the writer has in his 
mind the kingdoms or monarchs symbolized by 
the n19n. Cf. the similar enallage gen. in Job 
xv. 6; Hos. xiv. 1.—But he did according to 
his will and became great. S737, properly, 
‘‘and he made great,”’ namely, his power, 7.¢., 
he became strong, mighty. Not ‘‘and he pre- 
tended to be great, gave himself boastful airs” 
(de Wette, van Ess, Ewald, etc.); for, as v. 25 
shows, ao 730 never expresses the sense of boast- 


ing or conceited superciliousness when standing 
alone, as it does here and in v. 8, but only when 
joined with the particularizing 2253.4 With 
regard to vs. 10 and 11 cf. infra, on those pas- 
sages. 

Verses 5-7. The Grecian he-goat and its vic- 
tory over the Persian ram. And as I was con- 
sidering, behold, a he-goat, etc. ‘‘ Consider- 
ing,” }[22, as in v. 27. The he-goat with a 
single notable horn between the eyes—hence 
in its general appearance resembling one of the 
unicorns which are prominent in the drawings 
on the monuments of Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Persepolis—symbolizes the Macedonian-Hellen- 
istic world-monarchy founded by Alexander the 
Great (whom the single great horn more directly 
represents, see v. 21), and at the same time the 
kingdoms of the Diadochi which emanated from 
it, as v. 8 indicates with all possible clearness 
by the growth of four new horns in the place of 
the great horn which was broken. This com- 
prehensive animal symbol accordingly includes 
all that had been characterized separately in the 
two former visions of the world-monarchies, 
chapters ii. and vii., at first by the figure of two 
different parts of the body of the colossus, and 
afterward by the symbol of two beasts appear- 
ing in succession. This departure from the 
former mode of representation involves no ques- 
tionable features whatever, inasmuch as this 
chapter follows a different train of ideas in many 
other respects as well, and the advocates of the 
interpretation of the fourth beast in chap. vii 
(and of the legs of clay and iron intermingled, 





* [‘* He did push toward the east—not because... . the 
Medo-Persians themselves came from the east (Von Leng., 
Kran.); nor yet because the conquests of the Persians did 
not stretch toward the east (Hiv.), for Cyrus and Darius 
subdued nations to the east of Persia, even as far as to the 
Indus, but because, for the unfolding of the Medo- Persian 
monarchy as a world-power, its conquests in the east were 
subordinate, and therefore are not mentioned. The pushing 
toward the three world-regions corresponds to the three riba 
of the bear, ch. vii. 5, and intimates that the Medo- 
Persian world-kingdom, in spite of the irresistibility of ite 
arms, did not extend its power into all the regions of the 
world,”—Keil.] ‘ 

+ [Yet ‘‘the idea of insolence or arrogance is not absent 


from S747 used thus absolutely, see Sam. i. 9; Zeph. 


ii. 8. Flushed with success, we know from all quarters thut 
the Persians assumed a haughty position; so Croesus (in 
Herod. i. 8Y), Uépoar ,.. . UBpiorat, and so Alschylus 
(Pers. 195) trepxourror ayav,”—Stuart ] 
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in chap. ii.), which differs from ours, must not 
be permitted to urge their view to the exclusion 
of our own, because they also are compelled to 
acknowledge that the present vision combines 
in one two features which are there found sepa- 
rately, so that the one Medo-Persian ram in this 
place corresponds to the ¢wo beasts in the former 
vision, which,. in their judgment, represent 
Media and Persia (cf. Supra).—Came from the 
west on the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground; therefore, with great 
swiftness, as if flying, or as if borne on the 
wings of the storm. Cf. the description of the 
leopard in chap. vii. 6, and the statement re- 
specting Alexander the Great, in 1 Macc. i. 38: 
dipAvEr ewe aKpwv THE yi¢; also Isa. xli. 2 et Seq. ; 
Hos. xiii. 7; Hab. i. 6, 8, and other descriptions 
relating to conquerors of earlier times.—And 
the goat had a notable horn between his 
eyes. OAT IP does not signify a ‘“‘ horn of 
vision” (Hofmann, Weiss. und Hrfiillung, I. 
292), but rather a ‘‘ notable horn,” as the parallel 
many in vs. 8 and 21 shows, and as the ancient 
versions already declare (Theod. : képag Sewpyrév ; 
Vulg. : cornu insigne, ete.) ; cf. TN Y2 Wax, 2 
Sam. xxiii, 21; also Targ., Esth. ii, 2; Gen. 
xii. 11.—Verse 6. And he came to the ram that 
had two horns. The Arabs term Alexander the 
Great ‘‘the two-horned one,” because he was 
represented on coins, etc., as the son of Jupiter 
Ammon, wearing two horns on his head. The 
fact that, on the contrary, the Medo-Persian 
empire which he conquered is represented as a 
double-horned ram, indicates with sufficient 
clearness that the symbolic visions of this chap- 
ter did not originate with a pseudo-Daniel, who 
prophesied subsequent to the event. Cf, Kran- 
ichfeld on this passage, where he justly rejects 
Hitzig’s opinion that we have here merely an “‘ ac- 
cidental analogy ” to the Arabian idea. And ran 
unto him in the fury of his power; properly, 
in the heat of his power, 7.¢., in the irresistible 
rage (nian) of which he was capable by reason 
of his mighty power. Hiivernick is not exactly 
correct when he reads ‘‘ full of a fierce desire for 
battle ;” norare De Wette, Von Lengerke, etc., in 
their version, ‘‘in his mighty rage.”—Verse 7. 
And I saw him come close unto the ram. The 
manner in which Alexander the Great, at the 
head of the Macedonian forces, put an end to 
the Medo-Persian empire, corresponds in the 
main with this description of the assault by the 
goat upon the ram, which resulted in the break- 
ing of the two horns of the latter (¢.¢., the power 
of Media and of Persia), but still not so exactly 
as to suggest a sketching ex eventu of that event. 
The figurative description is especially defective 
in not containing any tolerably clear indication 
of the fact that several vigorous blows by the 
ram, which were inflicted at different points (the 
first at Granicus, the next at Issus, and the final 
one in the neighborhood of Susa and the Euleus 
river), were required to break and destroy the 
Persian power. A Maccaban pseudo-Daniel 
would hardly have escaped the temptation to 
introduce more tangible allusions to these fea- 
tures, 

Verses 8-12, The little horn which grew from 
the goat, and rts violence against the Most High 
and His sanctuary. And the goat waxed very 
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great. Here again 27730 does not signify ‘‘ to 
pretend to greatness,” but ‘‘to become great, ta 
develop mightily.” * 872 12, ‘‘ unto excess,” 


as in Gen. xxvii. 33; 1 Kingsi. 4; Isa. lxiv. 8. 
—And when he was (or, ‘‘ had become’’) 


strong, the great horn was broken. /2¥32) 


when the height of his ‘* becoming great” wag 
reached, when his power was at its climax. 
Think of Alexander’s expeditions to Bactria, 
Sogdiana, and India, which were soon followed 
by his death. The ‘‘ breaking of the great horn,” 
however, does not refer simply to Alexander's 
death, but also to the division of the dominion 
and disruption of the unity of the realm imme- 
diately consequent on the decease of that mon- 
arch.—And for it came up four notable ones. 
Hair is properly in apposition with 9258, ‘‘ con- 
spicuousness, four,” or also an adverbial accusa- 
tive, ‘‘ in conspicuousness, in a notable manner ;” 
cf. supra, on v. 5. Hach of the separate powers 
is therefore still important, although each re- 
ceives but a fourth of the power and greatness 
of the original collective empire.—Toward the 
four winds of heaven. This addition alludes 
to the centrifugal principle, tending to division 
and separation, which after Alexander’s death 
(not after the battle of Ipsus, as Hitzig prefers) 
seized on the Macedonian-Hellenistic world- 
monarchy, in which the centralizing principle 
had hitherto prevailed. The number of the 
horns appears to be based on the number of the 
winds, and to be a standing symbolic expressicn 
which is found in other writers also (cf. Jer. 
xlix. 86; Zech. ii. 10; vi. 5; Job i. 19). It ig 
at any rate of symbolic significance, referring to 
the separation and parting of the empire toward 
all quarters of the world; and it is therefore not 
admissible to seek four particular kingdoms 
which should be denoted by the four horns 
growing towards the four quarters of the earth, 
as those of Cassander (Macedon), Lysimachus 
(Thrace and Asia Minor), Seleucus (Syria, Baby- 
lonia, and Persia), and Ptolemy (Egypt).+ Both 
the opponents and the advocates of the genuine- 
ness of this book, since Porphyry and Jerome. 
are agreed in this specializing interpretation of 
the four horns, by which the kingdoms of the 
four Diadochi, who have been mentioned, are ob- 
tained (cf. in addition Hiivernick, Hitzig, Ewald, 
and Kamphausen, on the passage). But they do 
not consider (1) that not the battle of Ipsus, but 
the death of Alexander, the monarch who 
founded the empire, is given as the terminus a 
guo at which the growth of the ‘‘four horns” 
begins ; (2) that in point of fact the number of 
the great empires of the Diadochi Cassander, 
Lysimachus, etc., was limited to four during a 
period even more brief than that during which 
the empire was a unit under Alexander ; (3) 
that the enumeration of four such empires even 
immediately subsequent to the battle of Ipsus 
ee ee ee as 

* [The necessity for this limitation of the meaning of 
S070 here is not clear; it seems better to take it in the 
same sense of arrogance as the result of success which it 
bears in the remainder of the chapter. ] 

+ [Yet Daniel says explicitly that the four horns are four 
kingdoms (ver. 22), and the coincidence is too strikin g and 
minute to be accidental. There were indeed originally five 


of the Diadochi, but they so soon resolved themselves int 
four that this temporary pentarchy is disregarded.] 
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might be assailed as being inexact, inasmuch as 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus whom those 
kings had conquered, stood upon the scene of 
action (as ruler of the sea, and lord of Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, Athens, etc.), as well as the independent 
rulers of the Achamenide who governed Pontus, 
Armenia, and Cappadocia; (4) that the parallel 
visions in chap. il. and vii. appear to indicate a 
diviston of the original empire into ¢wo kingdoms 
(the *‘two legs” of the colossus, chap. ii. 33, 


40 et seq.), or into ten (cf. Bleek’s interpretation | 


of the ten horns, chap. vii. 7) instead of four. 
Among modern expositors Kranichfeld advocates 
the correct view by laying the principal stress on 
the symbolic idea of a ‘‘ dispersion to the four 


winds,” and contenting himself with observing | 
in relation to the bearing of this prophecy upon | 


the four empires of the Diadochi in question, 
that ‘‘ the prophetic idea is verified formally 
also, by events suggesting its fulfilment which 
were connected with the four kingdoms of the 
Diadochi in the Macedonian realm.”—Verse 9. 
And out of one of them came forth a little 
horn. 7779273, literally, ‘tout of littleness, in 
a small way,” an adverbial conception of similar 
formation as DIUP ‘Ya, 27°27 ‘p2, in chap. ii. 8, 
47 (see on those passages). On the masculine 
forms D772 and 8X" cf. the similar construc- 


tions ad sensum in v. 4 (197257) and v. 11 


(59735). — The horn from which the horn 
“sprouting in a diminutive manner” comes 
forth has its historical counterpart in the king- 
dom of the Seleucid; the little horn which 
sprouts or branches forth from it—after the 
manner of the prongs in the antlers of a deer— 
finds, like that in chap. vii. 8, its most pregnant 
historical illustration in the most godless off- 
spring of that dynasty, Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The little horn, however, was certainly not in- 
tended to represent Epiphanes only and exclu- 
sively. as the description shows that immedi- 
ately follows, which relates to the predecessors 
of Epiphanes also, especially to Antiochus the 
Great, and perhaps even suggests a reference to 
Seleucus Nicator and his expeditions to Persia 
and India in search of conquest.— Which 
waxed exceeding great toward the south and 
toward the east. It is usual to apply this to 
the wars of Ant. Epiphanes against Egypt (1 
Mace. i. 18 et seq.; cf. infra, Dan. xi. 22 et 
seq.), against the countries beyond the Hu- 
phrates, Armenia and Elymais (1 Macc. i. 31, 
37; vi. 1 et seq.; cf. Appian., Syr., c. 45, 66), 
and against the Jews under the leadership of 
the Asmonzans. But Syria derived no ‘‘ex- 
ceeding greatness under that tyrant from these 
wars; the qn 7901 may be far more appro- 
priately applied to the former extensions of the 


power of the Seleucid under Sel. Nicator and 
Antiochus the Great (whose conquests toward 
the west are not noticed, probably because of 
their transient character). Moreover, in case 
the reference to the undertakings of Epiphanes 
that have been mentioned could be established, 
the prophecy would be so direct in its applica-» 
tion, that it would. be hardly possible to defend 














its origin during the captivity with Daniel.* It 
is better, therefore, to be content with the more 
general, and, so to speak, collective or genealo- 
gical interpretation of the ‘‘little hor,” by 


| which it signifies, more immediately, the anti- 


theocratic or anti-Christian governing power in 
the empire of the Seleucide merely, the power 
of the ‘‘ transgressors,” who are clearly distin- 
guished in like manner in y. 23 from Ant. Epi- 
phanes as the most concentrated expression of 
the anti-theistic principle (see on that passage). 
Cf. also Kranichfeld, who, while assenting to 
this general idea of the little horn, seeks tu ex- 
plain the circumstance that the growth of this 
horn toward the west is not mentioned, by as- 
suming that ‘‘the Grecian horn as such is con- 
ceived as being 77 the west and as operating from 
thence,” and that therefore the author ‘‘ would 
naturally describe it as asserting its power only 
in the regions which lay southward and eastward 
from Javan.”.--And toward the pleasant land. 


"250, properly, ‘‘the ornament ;” here equiva- 
lent to "25 YS (chap. xi. 16, 41), Ze, the 
valued, precious land, the blessed land, the land 


of Israel; cf. Jer. iii. 19; Ezek. xx. 6, 15; 
Zech, vii. 14; Psa. evi. 24. ‘* Palestine is here 
noticed as a third land between the south and 
the east, as, in a different connection, in Isa. 
xix. 23 et seq., it is located between the once 
hostile Egypt and Assyria.” +—Verse 10. And 
it waxed great, even to the host of heaven. 
The ‘‘ becoming great” is here no longer to be 
taken in the strict and proper objective sense, 
but is subjective, an impious presumption, a 
conceited pride whose greatness reached to the 
host of heaven; cf. v. 20. The ‘‘ host of 
heaven,” however, is doubtless a figurative ex- 
pression, referring in strong eulogistic phrase to 
Israel, the community of saints, who contsi- 
tute ‘‘the Lord’s host” on earth, even as the 
glittering stars form His host in the sky; ef. 
Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17; Num. xxiv. 17; also Hx. 
vii. 4; xii. 41; and further, the name Jehovah 
Sabaoth, which probably designates God in a 
two-fold sense, namely, as the ‘‘ Lord of hosts,” 
with reference to the starry host, and also to 
people of Israel, the host of His earthly servants 
and elect ones. The figurative designation of 


Israel as the ‘‘host of heaven” was probably 
caused by the designed assonance between NlZ 


and 73%, the latter of which had just been em- 


ployed to characterize the land of Israel.t—And 
it cast down (some) of the host and of the 


stars to the ground. The copula before a 





* [The force of these arguments, especially the last, for 
extending the import of ‘‘ the little horn ” beyond Antiochus 
Epiphaneg, it is very difficult for those who are wholly un- 
tinged with rationalistic sentiments to appreciate.] 


+ A later Rabbinical interpretation conceives “ay in the 


sense of ‘‘ gazelle,” and refers this designation partly to its 
beauty, and partly to its peculiarity to extend its borders, 
when inhabited, like the skin of a gazelle, but to shrink 
when uninhabited (Taanith, 69 a). 

+ [‘*The comparison of the saints to the host of keaven 
has its root in this, that God, the king of Israel, is called 


the God of hosts, and by the ninay (hosts) are generally 
to be understood the stars or angels; but the tribes of Israe! 


also, who were led by God out of Egypt, are called ‘the 
hosts of Jehovah’ (Exod. vii. 4; xii. 41)."—Keél.] 
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p1a5i20 is explicative (= namely), and serves 
to introduce an explanatory clause, intended to 


sustain the force of the figure presented in the 
preceding sentence while applying the term 


N2N--which is not metaphorical in itself—to 


the host of Israel, and thus to strengthen the 
conception of the impious character of the 
attempt.—And stamped upon them, namely, 
the members of the people of God; cf. v. 13 
and chap. vii. 21, 25. The manner in which 
this part of the prophetic vision was fulfilled 
under Ant. Epiphanes is recorded in 1 Macc 1 
24, 30, 37; ii. 88. Cf. the reference expressly 
to this prophecy in 2 Macc. ix. 10.—Verse 11. 
Yea, he magnified himself even to the prince 


of the host. The masculine 27°730 is used 


because the foe who is typified by the horn is 
intended ; cf. xi. 36.—The ‘‘ prince of the host” 
is of course not identical with him who is men- 
tioned in Josh. y. 14 (who is probably identical 
with Michael, Dan. x. 13), but the Most High 
God Himself, to whom v. 25 refers as the 
‘‘ Prince of princes.” Cf. chap. vii. 8, 20, 25 ; 
xi, 36.—And by him the daily sacrifice was 
taken away. The enemy of God’s people, who 
is symbolized by the horn, must be regarded as 


the agent of the two passive verbs 5717 and 


200 (for which Hitzig, following the Keri and 
the versions, unnecessarily desires to substitute 
the actives 2777 and 92271). 37720, “the 
daily” (Gr. évdcAeyioudc), designates, as is shown 
by the mention of ‘‘ the place of his sanctuary ” 
immediately afterward, the daily service in the 
temple, and more particularly, probably the 


daily morning and evening sacrifices, the mip 
37720, Num. xxviii. 3; 1 Chron. xvi. 40; 2 
Chron, xxix. 7. Cf. the rabbinical usage which 
expresses this idea also by 445n> simply; cf. 
also infra, on v. 14.—The events in the history 
of the theocracy immediately prior to the Chris- 
tian era, which fulfilled this prophecy in a mea- 
sure, are narrated in 1 Macc. i. 39, 45 et seq. ; 
iii. 45.—Verse 12. And a host was given him 
against the daily sacrifice by reason of trans- 
gression; rather, ‘‘and war is raised against 
the daily sacrifice, with outrage.”” The imperf. 
verbs \f25) and Joon are not, indeed, preter- 
‘ites (Hitzig), but they are not used in a strictly 
future sense (Ewald, Lehrd., p 829 et seq.). 
They denote, rather, the idea that the predicted 
course of: conduct accords with the Divine 
decree, or that it is ordained or permitted by 
Sod, thus correspending to chap, vii. 14, 17, or 
supra, v. 4. This sense is most readily ex- 


pressed in the English by the present tense.— | 


(22h) SIX does not signify ‘‘the host is given 
np, or devoted to ruin” (De Wette, Von Len- 
gerke, Havernick, Kranichfeld, etc.), but, ‘‘a 
war ig carried on, a warlike expedition is begun, 
a campaign is undertaken’’ (cf. Isa. xl. 2). 
The correct view was already entertained by 
Jerome, Luther, etc., and among moderns by 
Hitzig, Kamphausen, and Ewald, the latter of 


whom justly notices the contrast between S22 


bere and the same word in v. 10, where it stands 
in @ different sense, and therefore translates, 





‘and the compulsion of a host is imposed on the 
daily.” His idea is that compulsion is employed 
for the purpose of introducing idolatrous wor- 
ship in place of the service of the tn 2 God, and. 
particularly, compulsion to service m the host, 
so that ‘‘ host stands opposed to host, serfdom: 
to the true service (of God), coercion to free- 
dom.”—In imitation of Theodotion (kai d65n: 
int ryv Yvolav duapria), Bertholdt makes the very 
uncalled-for proposition of rejecting 822) from 
the text, and then reading 9U9/1- yr] un- 
questionably indicates the method of making 
war upon the daily sacrifice; it stands sensw ob- 
jectivo, to designate the outrageous heathen 


idolatry or sacrificial service, which superseded. 
the worship belonging to the true faith. The 


same feature occurs in v. 13, where 572U is 


added, to strengthen the idea.*—And it cast 
(‘‘ casts”) down the truth to the ground. The 


subject of youn (for which Hitzig, following 
the Septuagint, Theodot., and Syr., prefers to 
read 2007) is the )1}, which is last mentioned 





* [Keil thus reviews the various interpretations proposed 
of this difficult clause: ‘‘ We must altogether reject the in- 
terpretation of the Vulgate, ‘Hobur autem datum est con- 
tra juge sacrificium propter peccata, which is reproduced 
in Luther’s translation, ‘There was given to him such 
strength against the daily sacrifice on account of sin ;’ or 
Calvin's, ‘ Zt tempus datum est super jugi sacrificio in 


scelere,” whereby, after Rashi’s example, NIX is interpreted 


of the statio militaris, and thence the interpretation tempus 
or intervallum is derived. For 2X means neither robur 


nor tempus, nor statio militaris, but only military eervice, 
and perhaps military forces. Add to this that R2E both 


in vers. 10 and 13 means ost. If we maintain this, with 
the majority of interpreters, only two explanations are ad- 


missible, according as we understand NIX of the host of 


heaven, é.é., of Israel, or of some other host. The latter in- 
terpretation is apparently supported partly by the absence 


of the article in NUN and partly by the construction 


of the word as fem. (nin): Accordingly, Hitzig sayz 


that a Hebrew reader could not understand the words other- 
wise than as meaning, ‘and a warlike expedition was mac 

or conducted against the daily sacrifice with wickednese 

(i.é., the impure service of idols): while others translate. 
‘and a host placed against the daily sacrifice on account of 
sin’ (Syr., Grot., Harenb., J. D. Michaelis); or, ‘a host is 
given against the daily sacrifice in wickedness’ (Wie-eler) ; 
or, ‘given against that which was continual with the service 
of idols,’ 7.e., so that, in the place of the ‘ continual’ wick- 
edness, the worship of idols is appointed (Hofmann); or, 
‘the power of an army is given to it (the horn) against the 
daily sacrifice through wickedness,’ i.e., by the evil higher 
deemons (Ebrard). But the latter interpretation is to be 
rejected on account of the arbitrary insertion of >» (to 
it); and against all the othersit is t« be remarked that there 
is no proof either from ver. 13, or fom Ezek. xxxii. 28, or 
xxvi, 8, that ‘1 means to lead out, to bring forward, to 
give contrary to or against.” Keil corciudes by translating: 
‘*And (a) host sha!l be given up together with the daily 
sacrifice, because of transgression,” Stuart renders, ‘*‘ And 
a host was placed over the daily sacrifice by wickedness,” 
and remarks: ‘* Put or place is a very common meaning cf 


qj 2 as also the kindred signification to appoint, constitute , 
see Lex.—d9, over, in a hostile sense, implying that the 
daily sacrifice was subjected to oppression snd impious 
supervision.— YW), by the rebel, Hence, in the N. Teat., 
2 Thess, ii. 8, awooragia (an exact version of JY), also é 
avOpwros THs éuaprias ; and in v. 8 (ib.), 6 dvomos : expres 
sions having their basis, as I apprehend, in the verse befon 


us, and applied by Paul to some personage cf a character 
similar to that of Antioch”s.”] _ 


CHAP, VIII. 1-27. 
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in v. 10, and which forms the principal feature 
of the entire description before us. The ‘‘ truth” 


(nak, Theodot., dxacootvy) to be cast down by 


this ‘‘horn’’ is the true religion, the objective 
truth of God, which is revealed in the law and 
the prophets (cf. Psa. xix. 10; xxx. 10; also 
Dan. ix. 13). V. 14 shows that its being cast 
down, like that of the daily sacrifice, shall con- 
tinue but for a brief period.— And it practised 
and prospered; rather, ‘‘and it accomplishes 
this, and prospers,” namely, because of the 
Divine permission. The words, and indeed the 
verse as a whole, serve to recapitulate and 
gather together the preceding statements. 
Verses 13, 14... A question concerning the 
duration of the oppression of the truth, and the 
answer to this question. Then I heard one 
saint speaking. This speaking angel (for ©77)P 
here signifies an angel, ef. O77), chap. iv. 10, 
and also Deut. xxxiii. 2; Job v.1; xv.5; Psa. 
lxxxix. 6, 8; Zech. xiv. 1) enters into the vision 
here described without previous notice, because 
the prophet conceives of the whole scene as sur- 
rounded by angels, similar to chap. vii. 10; cf. 
y. 16, and analogous features (perhaps in imita- 
tion of this passage) in the night visions of 
Zechariah, ¢.g., Zech. i. 9 et seq., 13 et seq. ; 
ii. 2, 5, 7; iii. 1 et seq.; iv. 1 et seq. The pro- 
phet does not state what the angel, who is intro- 
duced in this mysterious and dream-like man- 
ner, said at first, evidently because he does not 
know, 7.é., because, although he has heard him 
speak, he has not understood his words. He 
saw, therefore, two angels, who were engaged 
in conversing with each other, and heard one 
of them say something which he failed to under- 
stand ; the question, however, which the other 
addressed to the first speaker was so clearly 
apprehended by the prophet that he was able 
to repeat it in the latter half of this verse. 
Ewald puts it, correctly: ‘‘ Thus, at the first 
moment of silence after that speech, he sud- 
denly hears one angel ask another, with whom he 
is conversing,” etc. Hitzig, Kamphausen, etc., 
on the other hand, are arbitrary: ‘‘The second 
angel addressed the speaker, by directing an in- 
quiry in the interest of Daniel to him (v. 18 5), 
by replying to which the other angel became for 
the first time a speaker.” According to this the 
greater part of v. 13 would be a logical paren- 
thesis, and the words ‘‘ and he said unto me”’ at 
the beginning of v. 14 would serve simply to re- 
sume the introductory words of v. 13; the lan- 
guage of the writer, however, does not accord 
with this view. His evident aim is to repeat 
what he has overheard of a conversation be- 
tween two angels; otherwise the most simple 
course for him would have been to address the 
inquiry concerning the duration of the tribula- 
tion to the angel in person, as in chap. vii. 16, 
which is, in other respects, an analogous case. 
—How long shall be the vision concerning the 
daily sacrifice. ‘‘ The vision,” ¢.¢., the subject 
of the vision, which is here more specially indi- 
cated by the two genitives that follow, viz.: 
TAT and 07270 YUEN. The anxious ques- 
tion as to “Show long?” (cf. Isa. vi. 11) is 
caused by the fearful and alarming character of 
the profanation and destruction, as seen in the 
vision of the prophet.—-And the transgression 


of desolation; rather, ‘‘ and the horrible trans- 
-gression.” 0720, the partic. of DU, ‘‘to be 
astonished,’ and then ‘‘to be desolate or laid 
waste,”’ certainly expresses the idea of the 
‘horrible or monstrous’? (Lat. horrendus),, 
whether the intransitive sense of ‘‘ being as- 
tounded,” or, in accord with Ezek. xxxvi. 3, the 
less general transitive sense of ‘‘ laying waste,” 
be regarded as the radical meaning; cf. on 
chap. ix. 27. In the latter case it would pro- 
bably be necessary to translate the participle as a. 
substantive in apposition; ‘‘and (of) the trans- 
gressor, the destroyer ;” * but in the former 
case also, where the adjective sense ‘‘ horrible ”” 
(Ewald) or ‘‘astounding’’ (Kranichfeld) is 
chosen, the participle must be regarded as a 
kind of appositional supplement to +05, to 
which it is therefore added without the article. 
(as in Ezek, xxxix. 27). The expression 9D5i7 
220, instead of which D127 YUP might have: 
been expected (cf. xi. 31), produces a sol- 
emn emphasis, which warrants the urgent ques- 
tion that is proposed._—-To give both the sanc- 
tuary (rather, ‘‘the most sacred thing’’) and 
the host to be trodden under foot, i.¢.,. 
to give both the holy sacrifice (the central 
point of worship) and the community of the 
saints of the Most High (cf. vii. 18, 22, 27), the 
partakers of the theocratic covenant, to be trod- 
den under foot (thus Ewald, correctly). [The 
grammatical construction of the latter clause of 
the verse seems to be that NH and WIP and 


N= are all in dependence upon vn, like 7°72: 





and SUD preceding, ‘‘How long shall be. . . 
. (the) giving, and (the) sanctuary, and (the): 
host (to be) trampled.” 0/2772 thus qualifies 


all the last three nouns, the latter two directly 
as an adj., and the former as an equivalent for 
the infin.] ‘* The expression adds nothing that 
is new to the former statements, but simply re- 
peats the comprehensive estimate of the condi- 
tion of the Jewish religion referred to, and the- 
outrage committed against it, in the light of the 





idea that they are permitted by a superior Pro- 
vidence ; and, in point of fact, the only object: 
of the question is to recapitulate what has. 
already been said. The asyndetic connection. 
accords with the abrupt conciseness of the de-. 
scription, and the disjunctive 1 before ©7p and. 
822, added to the lack of conjunctions, is suit- 
ed to its poetic character (note also the omission. 
of articles). Consequently, everything that Hit- 
zig regards as objectionable in this place, and 
that he urges against the traditional pointing 
for the purpose of removing ™M to the preced-- 
ing clause, arises naturally from the subject it-- 
self. Moreover, the explanation of 02 by Hit- 
zig, ‘to permit the horrible transgression to go: 
on,’ has no parallel, neither in v. 12, nor in Isa. 








* (Stuart, on the other hand, strongly contends for the: 
passive sense of 2/2 here, “equivalent to which oughi: 
to be laid waste or destroyed,” as being sustained not only. 
by the intransitive force of the root, but by the distinctive: 
use of the transitive Daw in ch. ix. 27. Keil sakes sb» 





stantially the same view.] ; 
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x. 6, where, like the synonymous piz, ‘ to make 


into something,’ it is joined to a double accusa- | 


tive; and when Hitzig takes |Z: at first in the 
sense of ‘ to permit,’ and immediately afterward 
makes it signify ‘to make into something,’ the 
artificial zeugma certainly does not diminish the 
imaginary difficulty which, in view of the disjune- 
tive vav, he discovers in the vav that is not pre- 
fixed to NH,” (Kranichfeld.)—Verse 14. And he 
said unto me. Thus all the MSS., which read 
SN, while the ancient translators, and among 
modern expositors, Bertholdt, Dereser, Hitzig, 
Ewald, etc., prefer 1 2s The latter form certain- 
ly seems to accord better with the contents of v. 
18, since it is supposed that the 127/29 52/28 (cf. 
Ruth iy. 1) whosays what follows, would address 
it to the other angel, who inquires of him ; but it 
is conceivable, on both logical and psychological 
grounds, that the witness to the conversation of 
the angels would represent the information con- 
veyed in the reply to the angel’s question as ¢m- 
parted to himseif, because he was still more inter- 
ested in that information than was the inquirer. 
Accordingly, he substitutes himself for the an- 
gel, because the interest felt by him in equal 
measure justifies him in identifying himself to 
some extent with the questioner.—Unto two- 
thousand and three-hundred days (‘‘ evening- 
mornings”); then shall the sanctuary be 
cleansed (rather, ‘* justified”). The ‘‘ justify- 
ing of the sanctuary ” is the re-consecration of 
the desecrated sanctuary and its services (which 
were permitted to be trodden under foot), which 
is accomplished by the renewal of the daily 


sacrifices. PIZN consequently denotes a being 
justified by that work, and, in its position at the 
head of the apodosis to the antecedent clause 
beginning with the connective 7¥, expresses to 
some extent the sense of the fut. exactwm. The 
material justification or renewal of the perfec- 
tion of the host, according to v. 13, the second 
of the objects exposed to being ‘‘ trodden under 
foot,” is conceived of as essentially coincident 
with that of the sanctuary, or as immediately 
involved in it, and for that reason is not expressly 
mentioned. The neglect to mention the host 
does not warrant the conclusion reached by Hit- 
wig. under reference to 1 Mace. v. 2 et seq., that 
she author intended to point out that 7¢s state 
~£f being trodden under foot was to be more pro- 
tracted, while that of the sanctuary was to cease 
wt an earlier date.—The duration of the period 
which is to precede the re-dedication of the 
sanctuary, is again indicated by a mystically in- 
definite and equivocal limitation of time, as in 
chap. vii. 25. The 2,300 evening-mornings 
(22 AI) cannot be intended to signify so 
many days (as Bertholdt, Hivernick, v. Len- 
gerke, etc., assume), for although the several 
days are, in Gen. i. 5 et seq., divided into the two 
parts which represent them, 2)” and Wz, they 
are not numbered accordingly ; and the Gr. 
vuxd7uepov, which is often adduced in compari- 
son, is the less adapted to serve as an analogy 
or ground of probability for the signification of 
evening-morning as synonymous with ** day,” as 
“pS 22 can hardly be regarded as a compound 











word (on the analogy of 71¢’2), but is, op the 
contrary, an asyndeton, arising from the poetic 
brevity of expression in this section (similar ta 
D2 YLT in v. 13), which, so far from being 
a ‘current phrase” or ‘‘ stereotyped formula,” 
oceurs only in this place as a designation of 
time. The limitation of the expression in this 
sense to this passage indicates, with an almost 
absolute certainty, that a>» and 4p do not 
signify the corresponding periods of the day, 
but rather the sacrifices required to be offered 
in them. The whole prophecy relates princi- 
pally to the 7°72F, to which the passage under 


consideration assigns an especially prominent 
position ; but as, according to Ex. xxix. 41 (cf. 
infra, chap. ix. 21), this consists of a 30 -hny3 
and a “\>5~79, the terms ‘* evening ” and ‘‘ morn- 
ing” in this place clearly denote the evening 
and morning sacrifices, or, if it be preferred, the 
times at which they were offered. ‘‘ Morning” 
and ‘‘ evening” are therefore to be counted 
separately ; * and thus the period indicated by 
the author covers 1,150 days instead of 2,300. 
This period is nearly equivalent to the three 
and a half years in chap. vii. 25, while, on 
the other hand, the later numbers of 1,290 
and 1,335 days (chap. xii. 11 et seq.) exceed 
the medium of three and a half years but 
little. How this discrepancy in the limits 
assigned to the duration of the time of anti- 
Christian persecution and oppression is to be ex- 
plained, and, in particular, how the number in 
this place is to be interpreted, is of course very 
uncertain, and must always remain undecided. 
Im general, those expositors of the truth who 
always come nearest to the sense of the pro- 
phetic author, will regard the present number 
1,150 as a designed narrowing, and the numbers 
1,290 and 1,335 as a designed extension or over’- 
stepping of the limit of three and a half years, and 
seek to establish a conformity to law both in the 
narrowing and the extension of that period. If it 
is assumed that this book limits the year to 360 
days (or to twelve months of thirty days each) 
besides five intercalated days, amounting in all 


* [This conclusion, however, is by no means certain, as 
the following considerations will serve to show: “93 =D 
? ana 

have no copula or conjunction between them; it would 


therefore seem to be a popular mode of compound expression, 
like that of the Greek vux@yuepor (2 Cor. xi, 25), in order to 


‘designate the whole af a day. Compare Gen. i,, where the 


evening and morning constitute respectively day the jirst, 
day the second, etc. ; for it seems plain that the phraseology 


before us is derived from this source. In other words, 2°.) 


“Pa, as here employed, may be admitted to contain an 


allusion to the morning and evening sacrifices, and thus the 
phrase virtually becomes a kind of substitution for "72h, 


which is generic, and includes both the morning and the 
evening sacrifice."— Stuart, ‘That in ver. 26 2597 


"pam (the evening and the morning) stands for the 


phrase in question, does not prove that the evening and 
morning are reckoned separately, but only that evening- 
morning is a period of time consisting of evening and morn- 
ing. When the Hebrews wish to express separately day and 
night, the component parts of a day of a week. then the 
number of both is expressed. Thus they say, ¢.g., forty days 
and forty nights (Gen. vii. 4, 12; Exod. xxiv. 18; 1 Kinga 
xix, 8), or three days and three nights (Jonah ii. 1; Matt. 
xii. 40), but not eighty or six days and nights, when they 
wish to speak of forty or three full days,” —Aeil.] 
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to 365 days, it will be found (1) that the whole 
number of 1,277 days, which are necessary to 
cover the period of three and a half years, is 
decreased by 127 days, or something more than 
four months, by the number 1,150; (2) that the 
number 1,290 adds twelve days or about half a 
month to 1,277 days or three and a half years ; 
and (3) that the number 1,335 adds fifty-eight 
days, or nearly two months, to the period of 
three and a half years. A certain conformity to 
law is evident from these figures, inasmuch as the 
two months by which the three and a half years 
are extended in the last number, are added to the 
shorter period of three years in the first (¢.e., to 
1,095 days); or, in other words, in the one case 
the prophet regards the period of three and a 
half years as extended by two months, in the 
other (in the present passage) as shortened by 
four months. These prophetic limitations of time 
correspond generally to the events of the primary 
historical fulfilment of this vision in the Macca- 
beean era of oppression and revolt, without being 
chronologically covered by them. It has already 
been shown, on chap. vii. 25, that the interval 
between the abrogation of the daily sacrifices by 
Epiphanes (1 Macc. i. 54) and the reconsecration 
of the sanctuary by Judas Maccabeus (ibid. iv. 
52) amounted to three years and ten days, or 
1,105 days, thus covering forty-five days or one 
and a half months less than 1,150 days, as here 
stated. But if, on the other hand, the arrival 
in Judza of Appollonius, the commissioner 


of tribute (1 Mace. i. 29), is taken as the start- | 


ing-point of the calculation (as Hitzig does), 
a result of three and a quarter years to the re- 
dedication of the temple is obtained, with toler- 
able exactness, which amounts at least to from 


one to one and a half months more than 1,150 | 


days. A comparison of the larger periods of 
1,290 and 1,335 days with the circumstances of 
the era of the religious persecution by Antio- 
chus, as recorded in the books of Maccabees, 
leads to still more unsatisfactory results (cf. 
infra, on chap. xii. 11 et seq.). Hence, nothing 
more definite than a general or approximate cor- 


respondence between the predicted periods and | 


their historical counterparts can be looked for ; 


or, what amounts to the same thing, the 77°- | 
phetically-ideal value of the numbers in question | 


must be recognized. Cf. the remarks in the 


Eth.-fund. principles, etc., No. 1, respecting the | 


necessity that the predictions of any prophet 
which involve numbers should be only approxi- 
mately fulfilled.—AU the expositors of this pas- 
sage, whether upholding or denying the compo- 
sition of Daniel’s prophecies during the captiy- 
ity, are in the end obliged to assume a merely 
approximate correspondence of the number 
1,150 to the periods of the Maccabean era of 
persecution. Among the former class, the view 
we have presented comes nearest to that of 
Delitzsch (p. 280), who holds that, ‘‘ for reasons 
which our knowledge of history does not permit us 
to recognize,” the prophet’s estimate of the 
period of something more than three years, 
from the 15th Chisleu 145 x. Sel. to the 25th 
Chisleu 148, is ‘‘ somewhat inadequate ;” and 
also to that of Kranichfeld (p. 300 et seq.), who 
diverges from us on the mode of estimating the 


Juration of the years in question, but is wholly | 
His opinion is | , I I 
i ary. Moreover, the critic contradicts himself, 


agreed on the general principle. 
that here, as well as elsewhere in the book, 


| Daniel estimate@ the year at twelve months of 
thirty days each, intercalating a month of thirty 
days every third year. This results in exactly 
1,290 days for 34 years, but leaves a discrepancy 
of forty days between 1,150 days and three 
years or 1,110 days. With regard to this differ 
ence he then observes: ‘‘ It is equally in har- . 
mony with the very general employment of the 
number forty in theocratic representations of 
times of severe trial and sifting (¢.g., Gen. vii. 
4, 12,17; Num. xiv. 33, 34; Ezek. iv. 6; xxix. 
11 et seq. ; 1 Kings xix. 8; Matt. vi.1 et seq.), 
and with the author’s general usage which em- 
ploys numbers in an ideal sense (cf. on iv. 13; 
vii. 25), as well as with the context more espe- 
cially, that precisely this number should be 
found in combination with the final half-time. 
Consequently the amount 1,110 + 40 results as 
substantially identical with the more direct meas- 
urement of the three and a half times inchap. xii. 
11; and this discrepancy within the book itself 
becomes no more strange than that, for instance, 
which represents the same kingdom at one time 
as divided into two parts, at another as falling 
into ten, and again (see supra, on y. 8) as sepa- 
rating into four, in all of which descriptions the 
same fundamental idea prevails, although pre- 
sented under different forms.” We cannot 
adopt this estimate of the 1,150 days, by which 
they are made to consist of 1,110+40 days, be- 
cause it seems too artificial upon the whole, and 
because the opinion on which it rests, that 
Daniel added an intercalary month of thirty 
| days to every third year of 360 days, seems to 
be untenable, and to conflict with the 1,260 
days or forty-two months of the Apocalypse, 
which, beyond all question, are synonymous 
with the three and a half years of this book (cf. 
Auberlen, Daniel, etc., pp. 185, 286 et seq. ).— 
Among those who deny the genuineness of this 
book, Ewald approaches our method of reckon- 
ing, upon the whole, inasmuch as he supposes 
that the author constantly assigns 365 days to 
the year; and he consequently extends the 1,290 
days over three and a half years + one-half 
month, and the 1,335 days over three and a half 
years + two months; but he departs from our 
view in arbitrarily reducing the number 2,800 to 
2,230, so as to obtain only 1,115 days, or three 
| years + one month, instead of 1,150 (p. 468). In 
opposition to such critical violence, Hilgenfeld, 
Kamphausen, etc.. retain the reading 2,300 in the 
text, reckon the 1,150 days backwards trom the 
dedication of the temple on the 25th Chisleu 
148, and accept some unknown event as mark- 
ing the beginning of the 1,150 days, since they 
exceed the period to the 15th Chisleu 145 by 
forty days. Hitzig thinks that only 1,105 days 
elapsed between the 15th Chisleu 145 and the 
25th Chisleu 148, instead of 1,110, and therefore 
forty-five less than 2,300 evening-mornings, and 
that this difference of one and a half months ‘‘ be- 


longs to the interval between the abrogation of the 
T7725 (1 Mace. i. 45) and the introduction of the 
BdéAvypya épyvoceur (ibid, vy. 54).” A hasty glance 
at the description of these incidents in 1 Macca- 
bees will be sufficient to show that this interval 


| of exactly forty five days between the interdict 


of the daily sacrifices and the erection of the 
statue of Zeus in the temple is wholly imagin- 
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since he employs all his acuteness to prove, on 
chap. vii. 25, that the Antiochian persecution 
began at least a quarter of a year, or more than 
three months, before the 15th Chisleu 145, while 
he finds it proper in this place to place the abro~ 


gation of the 77°72M, or the beginning of the 


same period of oppression, only one and a half 
months earlier than this date.—While the repre- 
sentatives of the opinion that the 2,300 evening- 
mornings are but half as many days, fail to 
establish an exact correspondence between the 
prophecy and its fulfilment, those expositors 
who regard the language as designating 2,309 
days succeed no better. Bertholdt and Haver- 
nick go three years beyond the time of Anti- 
ochus, to the defeat of Nicanor (1 Mace. vii. 43, 
49), and assign to that period 2,271 days; the 
29 days which, accordingly, are still lacking, 
are placed by Bertholdt at the close of the 
period, as an interval between that victory and 
the consequent celebration of the triumph, 
while Hivernick would prefer to assign them to 
the beginning, prior to the 15th Chisleu 145 (in 
opposition to both, see Hitzig, p. 186). On the 
other hand, Dereser, Von Lengerke, Wieseler 
(Die 70 Jahrwochen, etc., p. 110 et seq.), and 
Von Hofmann ( Weissagung und Hrfillung, L., 
295 et seq.) go back to the year 142 ex. Sel. in 
reckoning the entire period of about six years— 
Dereser and Hofmann calculating from the 25th 
Chisleu 148 (the day of the dedication of the 
temple), and Von Lengerke and Wieseler from 
the death of Ant. Epiphanes in the month of 
Shebat 148. The former are thus carried back 
to the summer of the year 142 in fixing the date 
of the beginning of the apostasy of the Jews 
who were seduced by Antiochus, Von Lengerke 
to Sivan, or the third month, and Wieseler only 
to-the feast of tabernacles in the same year, 
142. Wieseler himself afterwards recognized 
the untenable character of this method of reck- 
oning, and therefore acknowledged his conyer- 
sion to the exegetically more correct view enter- 
tained by a majority of moderns, which estimates 
only 1,150 days, in his subsequent essay in the 
Gott. Geehrten-Anzeigen, 1846.* [The author, 





* [These difficulties in the way of the literal exactness of 
the period in question as applicable to the history of the per- 
secution by Antiochus Epiphanes, are drawn out in detail 
by Keil, p. 302 et seq., who does not, however, add anything 
of importance to what the author adduces. They seem to 
us to be fairly met by the following explanation of Stuart in 
his Commentary, p. 288 et seq. ; ‘* And then shall that which 


ts holy be vindicated, JJ), shall have justice done, i.e., 


the rights of the sanctuary shall be effectually restored, its 
claims shall be vindicated. This was done when Judas 
Maccabzeus, after the three and a half years in which all 
temple rites had been suspended, and heathen sacrifices had 
been offered there, made a thorough expurgation of every- 
thing pertaining to the temple, and restored its entire ser- 
vices. This was on the 25th of Dec., 165 B. C., just three 
years from the time when swine’s flesh was first offered 
there by Antiochus. We have then the terminus ad quem 
of-the 2,300 days; and it is not difficult, therefore, to find 
the terminws a quo. These days, at thirty in a month 
(which is clearly the prophetic mode of reckoning), make 
six years, four months, and twenty days. Dec. 25th of 171 
makes six years, and the four months and twenty days will 
bring the time to the latter half of July in the same year, 
.e., 171 B. C. During this year, Menelaus, the high-priest 
appointed by Antiochus on the ground of a proffered bribe, 
rifled the temple of many of the treasures to pay that bribe, 
and in this transaction he was assisted by his brother Lysi- 
machus. The regular and lawful high-priest, Ouias IIL, 
who had been removed, severely reproved this sacrilege com- 
mitted by his brethren; and afterward, through fear of 
them, fled for refuge to Daphne, an asylum near Antioch, 








: it will be perceived, ignores that class of inter 


preters, quite common in this country and Great 
Britain, but comparatively rare in Germany, whe 
understand by the days in question so many 
years, and generally apply the prophecy to the: 
continuance of the papal supremacy. ‘There is,. 
however, a great discrepancy among these inter- 
preters as to the point of time from which to: 
date the period spoken of, as well as some diver- 
sity as to its length, whether 2,300 years or only 
1,150 years, although the majority prefer the: 
latter. It would be a tedious, and, in our opin- 
ion, a bootless task, to follow them into all the 
details of their historical investigations, compu- 
tations, and comparisons. Others, adopting the 
same substitution of years for “‘ days,” apply 
the prophecy to the rise and sway of Mohamme- 
danism, and make out the requisite dates as best. 
they can. It is an adequate answer to all these 
interpretations to say that such a meaning of 
the word day has no sufficient—if any—warrant 
in Scripture use, and certainly is not hinted at. 
in this entire passage. A calm but fundamen- 
tal refutation of the theory in question is given 
by Tregelles, Remarks on Daniel (Lond., 1864, 

5th ed.), p. 110 et seq. It is also abundantly 
met by Stuart in his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, Il. 459 seq. Hlliott, the strongest advo- 
cate of this theory, admits (Hore. Apocalyptica, 

II. 965) that it was unknown till the close of 
the fourteenth century, when it was first 
broached by Walter Brute. It came into vogue: 
with the Reformation, and owes its prevalence, 

not to any sound exegetical support, but to the 





in Syria. Thence he was allured by the false promises of 
Menelaus, and perfidiously murdered by the king’s lieuten- 
ant, Andronicus. See the whole story in 2 Macc, iv. 27 seq. 
The Jews af Jerusalem, incensed by the violent death of 
their lawful high-priest, and by the sacrilegious robberies of 
Menelaus and Lysimachus, became tumultuous, and a severe: 
contest took place between them and the adherents of those 
who committed the robbery, in which the patriotic Jews at 
last gained the victory, and Lysimachus was slain at the 
treasury.. This was the first contest that took place between. 
the friends of Antiochus and the adherents to the Hebrew 
laws and usages. The whole of it was occasioned by the 
baseness of Antiochus in accepting bribes for bestowing the 
otfice of high-priest on those who had no just claim to it, 
The payment of the bribes occasioned the robbing of the 
temple and the sacrilege committed there; and this was the 
commencement of that long series of oppression, persecu 

tion, and bloodshed which took place in the sequel under 
Antiochus. 

‘* We have, indeed, no data in ancient history by which 
the very day, or even month, connected with the transac 
tions above related can be exactly ascertained. But the 
year is certain ; and, as the time seems to be definite in our 
text, the fair presumption is, that the outbreak of the popu- 
lace and the battle that followed constitutes the terminus @ 
quo of the 2,300 days, See Froelich, Annales Reg. Syr., p. 
46 ; and also Usher’s Chronol. ... . As to the difference 
between the time here, viz., 2,800 days, and the three and a 
half years in vii. 25, if the reader narrowly inspects the lat- 
ter, he will perceive that the time there specified has rela- 
tion to the period during which Antiochus entirely proh.b- 
ited the Jewish religion in every shape. This period, as is 
well known, corresponds with historical facts. In the pas- 
sage before us a more extensive series of events is comprised, 
as vs. 10-12 indicate. They begin with assaults on the 
priesthood (which we have seen to be matter of fact, as 
stated above), and end with the desecration and prostration 
of all that is sacred and holy. It is unnecessary to show 
that each of the things described belongs to each and every 
part of the 2,300 days. Enough that the events are succes- 
sive, and spread over the time specified in our text. The 
trampling down or degradation of the priesthood and the 
sanctuary cominenced the whole series of oppression and 
persecution, and this, with most aggravated acts of sacrilege 
and blasphemy, was also the consummation of the tyrant’s 
outrages,” Cowles gives a similar explanation in detail 
Commentary, p. 378 et sev,] 


CHAP. VIII. 1-27. 
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priemical spirit of the times, which has seized 
apon it as a popular weapon against papacy. | 

_ Verses 15-19. Preparatory to the interpreta- 
tion of the vision of the ram and the he-goat. 
And... whenl.. . sought for the mean- 
ing, namely, of the entire vision that was seen. 
The seeking was purely subjective, and not ex- 
pressed in the form of a question addressed to 
the angel (Von Leng.), nor in a silent prayer to 
God (Hiivernick).—Behold, there stood before 
me (one), as th2 appearance of aman 7.¢., ap- 
pearing hke a man. The expression ‘‘ behold, 
there stood,” etc., indicates the startling and 
extraordinary character of the apparition, which 
argued something terrible and superhuman (cf. 
Job iv. 16); the 734 TN VIS then follows to 
denote the encouraging effect produced on the 
seer by the manlike appearance of the form. 
The term 123 is employed instead of 278 or 
Zs, doubtless in allusion to the name of the 
angel, which is given below, in v. 15; see on 
that passage, and cf. chap. ix. 21, where the 
same angel is designated as *‘ the man Gabriel,”’ 
but where his super-human nature is also very 
clearly implied (in his ** flying” ).—Verse 16. Aud 
I heard a man’s voice between (the) Ula, z.¢., 
between the two branches of the EKuleus; cf. 
supra, ony. 2. \S does not stand for |"2"2, as 
if the voice only, and not also the listener, were 
stationed between the Ulai; nor does "278 \2 
signify ‘‘between the banks of the Ulai” 
(against Von Lengerke, Hitzig, etc. ).—Gabriel, 
make this man to understand the vision. 
BT, 7.é., ‘man of God,” oralso ‘‘man-god” 
{according to Ewald, ‘‘a God who kindly conde- 
scends to man’’), is the name of one of the 
principal angels or angel-princes (cf. Luke i. 19), 
one of the apyayyeAo: or BTW (chap. x. 13 et 
seq.), whose number is fixed at seven in Rev. 
Vill. 2 (oi éxra ayyeAor, of evdrwov Tov Veo éoTHKa0r), 
equal to that of the amshaspands, who stand 
beside Ormuzd as a divine council, according 
to the ancient religious books of Parseeism. 
The Scriptural archangels, however, of whom 
another, Michael, is mentioned hereafter in this 
book, are not to be regarded as identical with 
the Améshaspentas of Parseeism; for (1) the 
number seven in the latter case is obtained only 
by adding Ormuzd himself to six others; (2) 
they are not represented as angels or servants of 
God, but as being themselves divine, and as 
governing determined portions of creation in 
that character, ¢.g., Bohumano (Bohman) goy- 
erns the sky, Ardihesht the fire, Sapandomad 
the earth, etc. ; (3) the names of the amsha- 
spands are as thoroughly Persian or Aryan in 
their character as those of the Scriptural arch- 
angel, so far as they occur in the Holy Bible 
(namely, Gabriel and Michael, and Raphael in 
the Apocrypha, Tob. iii. 25; xii. 12 et seq.) are 
specifically Shemitic, and bear, by virtue of the 
ending 5X in each case, a thoroughly monothe- 
istic character; (4) the attempts to establish 
the identity of individual amshaspands with 
individual archangels of the Bible must be re- 
garded, without exception, as failures; @ /., 
the supposed recognition of Chordaud (Maur- 








vatat) in the Apocalyptic ‘‘ angel of the waters,” 
Rey. xvi. 5 (Hitzig; also Hilgenfeld, Das Juden- 
thum im pers. Zeitalter, in the Zeitschr. f. wis- 
senschaftl. Theologie, 1866, No. 4), the proposed 


identifying of Gabriel with Craosha and ot 


Michael with Bohman (by Alex. Kohut, Ueber 
die jiidische Angelologie und Dimonologie in ihrer 
Abhiingigkeit vom Parsismus,” in Abhandlungen 
der Deutsch. Morgent. Gesellschaft, vol. TV. No. 
3). Cf. Haneberg, in Reusch’s T’heolog. Literi- 
turdl., 187, No. 3, p. 72; also Déllinger, He/- 
denthun und Judenthum, p. 361; M. Haug, 
Hissays on the sacred language, writings, and 
religion of the Parsees, Bombay, 1862:—Ewald 
appears inclined to regard Gabriel not as one of 
the superior angels, but as occupying an inter- 
mediate or inferior rank, since he designates 
the ‘‘ man’s voice” which calls to him as that 
of a still higher angel. This assumption, how- 
ever, is unnecessary; it is conceivable that an 
angel of equal rank may have given him this 
direction, or. if this should not be preferred, 
that God Himself, giving a human sound to 
His voice that He might be heard by Daniel, ad- 
dressed the angel.—It must remain undecided 
whether the ‘* man’s voice ”’ is to be considered 
as belouging to the former of the 2°07) who 
were speaking together in v. 13, while Gabriel 
is to be identified with the questioner in that 
place (as Hitzig supposes), since the author has 
not definitely indicated such an identity.—Verse 
17. So he came near where I stood; literally, 
‘* beside my standing” (cf. vy. 18). Luther ren- 
ders it, ‘‘and he came hard by me.”—Ard 
when (or ‘‘as”) he came, I was afraid, aad 
fellupon my face. Cf. chap. x.9; Hzek. i. 28; 
xliii, 3; Rev. i. 17.—Understand, O son of 
man (—-this address is probably modelled after 
Ezekiel—-); for at the time of the end shall 
be the vision; rather, ‘‘ for the vision is for 
the final time,” ¢.¢., it refers to the final period 
of earthly history ; cf. v. 19 6, 26. [But these 
verses do not warrant this interpretation. See 
below.| The words are not designed to com- 
fort, but to direct attention to the impressive 
and alarming nature of the prophecy, in which, 
according to the following context, they are suc- 
cessful.—Verse 18, Now as he was speaking 
with me, I was in a deep sleep on my fc? 
toward the ground; rather, ‘“‘and while he 
was speaking with me, I fell stunned upon my 
face to the ground.” Not until this repeated 
falling down in terror did the ‘‘ benumbing’” or 
Divine éxoraowe take place, as the immediate 
presence of God for the purpose of imparting to 
the prophet a highly important revelation, was 
not realized until then. Cf. the case of Moses 
(Ex. xxxiii. 20), Isaiah (Isa. vi. 5), Peter, John, 
and James, on the mount of transfiguration 
(Luke ix. 32), Paul and his companions near 
Damascus (Acts ix. 4; xxii. 7; xxvi. 12), ete.— 
But he touched me, and setmeup- git Cf. 
x. 10 et seq. ; Neh. ix. 3, ete.—Verse 19. Be- 
hold .... what shall be in the last erd cr 
the indignation, namely, of the Divine indig- 
nation upon the godless world (the 0 y7 srry, 
1 Macc, i. 64; cf. Rom. ii. 5; Isa. x. 5. 20; 
xxvi. 20; Jer. 1. 5), which naturally will be 
manifested most strongly toward the close of 
human history, when the tares of wickeduesy 
shall flourish most luxuriantly (see v. 23 and 
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Matt. xiii. 30, 39; cf. Matt. xxiv. 9 et seq. )- 
For this reason the last times shall constitute a 
period of great tribulation and woes (WAcperc, 


Odivec—Matt. xxiv. 7 et seq.).—For at the time 
‘“*for it | 


appointed the end shall be; rather, 
relates to the point of time of the end.” The 


subject here, as in v. 17 0, is the vision (yy), 
or rather its contents, which, according to this 
assurance from the angel, refers tothe Yj2 171) 


the determined point of time of the end.” * 
Verses 20-26. The interpretation of the vision. 

On y. 20, cf. supra, on v. 3; concerning v. 21, 

on v. 5.—The king of Greecia; properly, of 


Javan (17). By this term the Hebrews desig- 


nated all the Hellenic lands and peoples, because 
the Ionians (Homer, ’Idovec) dwelt in the eastern 
portions of Hellas, and through their colonies 
in Asia Minor were the first to become acquaint- 
ed with the Asiatics. The Egyptians, ancient 
Persians, and Indians appear likewise to have 
constantly denominated the whole body of Gre- 
cian nations as Jonians or Jaonians ; Auschylus 
and Aristophanes, at least, introduce Persians 
as employing the term ‘Idovec instead of “EAAnvec. 
Cf. generally, Knobel, Volkertafel, p. 78 et seq. 
—Verse 22. Now that being broken, whereas 
four stood up for it; rather, ‘‘ and that which 
was broken, and in whose stead four stood up.” 
It should have read, properly, ‘‘ and concerning 
this, that it (the great horn) was broken, and 
that in its stead four stood up;’’ but instead of 


this, ni3wi71 stands abruptly at the beginning 
(cf. vii. 17), and the ecbactie 191 T277Dm1, 
‘‘ and four stood up,” etc., is subordinate to that 





* [Keil, however, justly remarks; “But YP7HT, the 


time of the end, and yp 43170, the appointed time of the 


end, is uot the absolute end of all things, the time of the 
setting up of the regnwm gloric, and the time of the tribu- 
lation preceding the return of the Lord ; but the time of the 
judgment of the world-kingdom and the setting up of the 
everlasting kingdom of God by the appearance of the Mes- 
siah, the end of aiwy odros and the commencement of the 


aiay wédAAwy, the time of the Dan DAMS (chap. ix. 


14), which an apostle calls (1 Cor. x. 11) ra TéAn TavV alwrwr, 
and speaks of as having then already come.” Stuart still 
more correctly says: ‘‘ Hnd of what? Of Antiochus? or 
of a troublons state of things? or end of the world? Not 
merely of Antiochus; for his importance, as exhibited in 
the book of Daniel, arises principally from his power to 
annoy the people of God. Not the end of the world; for in 
chap. viii, no Messianic period is developed at the close of 
its predictions, and yet the Messianic rcign is itself the end 
or last time of the world. Ver. 19 gives us perhaps more 


light; o940 OITA, tm the latter time of the indigna- 


tion, i.é., the latter time of afflictions permitted to be 
brought upon Israel, because of the divine indignation 
against their sins. The vision itself in fact reaches only to 
the end of those special afflictions that are to come on the 
people of the Jews before the Messianic period, and which 
are made the subject of prophecy because of their impor- 
tance, The warning to mark well or consider the vision, 
because it discloses these afflictions, connects itself of course 
with a supposed importance attached to the knowledge of 
the final special troubles of the Jews before the coming of 


the Messiah. The Rabbins call these troubles “52m 


4172.” In other words, as Keil presently says more dis- 
ws: i" 


tinctly, ‘D417 is the wrath of God against Israel, the pun- 


ishment which God hung over them on account of their 
wins, asin Isa, x.5; Jer. xxv. 11; Hzek. xxii. 24, etc., and 
here the sufferings of punishment and discipline which the 
little horn shall bring over Israel.” ] 





| term in its absolute position.—Four kingdoms 


shall stand up out of the nation; ny yay 4, an 


archaism (Gen. xxx, 88; 1 Sam. vi. 12), that 
here seems to be renewed under the influence 
of the Chaldee element.—But not in his power. 


The suffix 1m 1722 does not refer back to “a> 


but to 7220 in v. 21. The power of the first 


great Grecian conqueror shall not descend to the 
kingdoms which spring from his empire ; they 
shall not equal him, neither singly, nor all taken 
together.—Verse 23. And in the latter time of 
their kingdom, when the transgressors are 
come to the full, namely, of the measure of 
their wicked plans and actions; cf. the same 
elliptic usage of DDT in chap. ix. 24 Keri, and 
in addition Gen. xv. 16; 2 Mace. vi. 14; Matt. 
xxiii. 32; 1 Thess. ii, 16. The 0°95 who are 
here charged with ‘‘ filling the measure of their 
sins’ are not the Israelites who have forsaken 
Jehovah and His law (Dereser, Von Lengerke, 
Kranichfeld), but, without doubt, the enemies 
of God’s people, the heathen oppressors of the 


saints of the Most High; for the term 0% ts 


alludes with sufficient clearness to Y= in vs. 


6, 12, and 13. For the opinion that this does 
not probably refer to the servants and abettors 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, but rather to his pre- 
decessors, see supra, on v. 9.*—A king of fierce 
(rather, ‘* insolent”) countenance, and under- 
standing dark sentences, shall stand up. 


BTID iY, properly, ‘‘ of hard countenance” (cf. 
Deut. xxviii. 50; Isa. xix. 4). The predicate 
probably refers chiefly to the blasphemous say- 
ings of the tyrant, see chap. vii. 3 et seq. The 
following predicate, DIT P=, “versed in 
riddles,” denotes his art of cunning dissimula- 
tion, by which he is able to conceal his purposes 
from both friend and foe; cf. v. 25, and xi. 21, 
27.—Verse 24. And his power shali be mighty, 
but not by his own power. The impled 
thought is, ‘‘but by Divine permission ;” ef. 
vs. 12 and 13, and also Isa. x. 5 et seq. ; 1 Sam. 
ii. 9, etec.—It is incorrect to supply, with Dere- 
ser, Von Lengerke, etc., an antithesis to ‘‘ not 
by his own power,” so that it will read ** but by 
his cunning.” | >2R &> is a litotes, which, 
exactly similar to the expression ‘‘ without 
hand” (chap. ii. 84 and infra, v. 25), alludes te 
the superhuman pro.idence of God as com- 
pared to human power, which is never more 
than impotence.—-And he shall destroy won- 
derfully, and shall prosper; DARED, an ad- 
verb, as in Job xxxvii. 5. For what remaius. 
ef. supra, v. 12 6.—And shall destroy the 
mighiy (ones) and the holy people. The 7 in 
salad is explicative ; it is designed to denote 
more particularly the respects in which the king 
shall prosper. The ‘‘ mighty ones” are the war- 


like enemies over whom he shall triumph, and 
to them are added, by way of contrast, the 








* [Stuart and Keil, on the contrary, strongly maintam 
that ‘‘the transgressors” here are not the heathen, but the 
apostate Jews, whose sin will be visited by the indignation 
of God ; and this seems to be more appropriate to the whole 
connection.] 
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“nation of saints” (cf. vii. 18, 22), as unwar- 
like opponents. 


ders to the crown whom Epiphanes was com- 


pelled to depose; but not one of these deserved | 
to be called a mighty one, not even the usurper | 
Heliodorus ; see supra, on chap. vii. 8, 25.*— | 


Verse 25. And through (rather, “according 
to”) his policy he shall cause craft to prosper 
in his hand. 1230752 is probably not ‘by 
reason of,” but ‘‘ according to his cunning ; ” ef. 
Psa. cx. 4; Esth. ix. 26, etc. This expression, 
in an absolute position at the beginning, is con- 
nected with the principal sentence which fol- 
lows by an emphatic 1; cf. Gesenius, 7hesaur., 
p. 396 a, 17237 is not transitive (Hitzig, et 
al.), as if the following 12°72 were its acensa- 
tive, but probably intransitive, despite the fem. 
ma; of. Isa. liii, 10.—‘‘In (or with) his 
hand” (cf. Isa. xliv. 20), considered as the out- 
ward sphere of action, seems intended to form 
an antithesis to the following ‘‘in his heart.” 
Concerning 2333 and the signification of o7739 
which results from it, cf. supra, on v. 4.—And 
by peace shall destroy many; rather, ‘‘and 
unawares shall destroy many.” 12035 does 
not exactly signify ‘‘in the midst of profound 
peace” (Job xv. 21), but more indefinitely, 
‘“ with suddenness, by a malignant surprise,” an 
illustration of the malice and dissimulation prac- 
tised by this tyrant, which were already men- 
tioned in v. 23. The circumstance that it is 
recorded of Antiochus Epiphanes, in 1 Macc. i. 
30, nat émérecev Eni tiv Todw é€aniva, proves 
nothing in favor of a vatic. ex eventu, beyond 
the fact that malignant and sudden surprises 
are necessarily practised by every warlike foe of 
cruel disposition. [‘‘In the 5°37 (many) are 
comprehended ‘thé mighty (one) and the holy 
people’ (ver. 24).”—Keil.]| He shail also stand 
up against the Prince of princes, etc. Cf. v. 
11, and with regard to the being ‘‘ broken with- 
out hand,” cf. chap. ii. 34; also Job xxxiy. 20 
and Lam. iv. 6. It is not necessary to seek a 
definite reference to the death of Epiphanes by 
sickness or extraordinary accident in this pas- 
sage, instead of permitting him ito fall on the 
battle-field, or by the hand of a murderer 
(against Bertholdt, Von Lengerke, Hiavernick, 
etc. ).+—Verse 26. And the vision of the even- 





= [ie D7D4LD docs not here signify many, numerous, 


many individual Israelites (Von Leng., Maurer, Kliefoth 
[Stuart] ), partly because in ver. 25 073° stands for that, 


partly because of the D wp DY, by which we are to 


understand the people of Israel.”—Keil.] 

+ [**The langnage is adapted to the symbol, namely, the 
little horn. The meaning is, totally destroyed. Facts cor- 
tespond. According to history, Antiochus, after marching 
into Persia, and robbing the temple at Elymais, was driven 
away by popular tumult; and on his return back towards 
Syria, he was met with the news of the total defeat of his 
army in Judea, and of the restoration of the temple services 
there. Polybius (XXXI. 11) says of him, that ‘he fell mad 
(8a1novycas) and died ;’ 1 Macc. vi. 8 relates that he fell sick 
of grief for his losses; Appian (Dereb. Syr., LXVI.) says sim- 
ply: @0/vwv éereAev’tnce. Various shaies are given to the 
picture by the different writers; ¢.g., in 1 Macc. vi. 8 seq., 
which narrates his penitent confessions. But these have a 


In the opinion of Hitzig, | 
Ewald, ete., the D°724E2 are the three preten- | 





| ing and the morning which was tcld, namely, 








inv. 14. Since the observation in that place 
respecting the 2,300 evening-mornings was really 
a 37272, and not a 7873, the words 7/28] TD 
seem to refer back to the genitive “137 a3) 


instead of to the Stat. constr. (thus Hitzig) 
Words and things told, however, form the sub- 
ject of visions in other cases also (cf. Isa. ii. 1 ; 
Am. i. 1; Hab. ii. 1, etc.); and the remark 
concerning the 2,300 evening-mornings may con- 
sequently be termed a ‘“‘ vision ”’ in this instance. 
—Is true (rather ‘‘truth”), é.¢., it is correct, 
deserves to be credited, inasmuch as 2,300 even- 
ing-mornings must elapse before the end of the 
period of affliction. That period is thus deter- 
mined as an extended one, which shall not soon 
reach its close. On 438, cf. chap. x. 1; xi. 2; 
also xii. 7; Jer. xxvi. 15; xxviii. 9; Rev. xix. 
9; xxi. 5; xxii. 6.—Wherefore shut thou up 
the vision; rather, ‘‘and thou, conceal the 
vision,” 7.¢., do not publish it, do not be anxious 
to spread a report concerning it. pro is not 
equivalent to pn, ‘‘to seal up” (Theodotion. 
Hiavernick, Von Lengerke); for ‘* sealing” is 
added to the mere ‘“ concealing” in chap, xii. 4, 
as a strengthening term.—F'or it shall be for 
many days, 7.¢., it (the vision) shall retain its 
prophetic value for a long period, it does not 
relate to a near, but to a distant future; cf. 
chap. xii. 4,9. As the direction to couceal the 
vision is here based on the consideration that a 
long period must elapse before it shall be ful- 
filled, so, on the contrary, the prophet is direct- 
ed, in Rey. xxii. 10, not to seal what has been 
revealed to him, because the time of its fulfl- 
ment is near. Notice the difference between 
the Old-Testament seer, who is far removed 
from the final future, and only sees it primarily 
in typés (é.g., instead of beholding the antichrist 
he only sees his forerunner Epiphanes), and the 
New-Testament prophet, who beholds thé events 
of the last times in the history of the world 
much nearer at hand, and is therefore not 
obliged to conceal the prophecies relating to 
them, especially since he addresses a commun- 
nity composed exclusively of Weodiaxroi (Isa. 
liv. 3; John vi. 45; cf. 1 John ii. 20, 27). 
Verse 27. The effect of the vision upon the pro- 
phet. And I Daniel fainted, and was sick 
(certain) days. Of. vii. 28, and especially chap. 
ii. 1, in relation to ")71).—Afterward I rose 
up, namely, from the sick-bed. This formas 
statement by the prophet cannot be regarded as 
extraordinary, since not only the vision as such 
(t.é., by reason of its startling character), but 
also the fasting which preceded it (cf. chap. ix. 
3; x. 2 et seq.), comes under consideration as 
the cause of the complete exhaustion which fol- 
lowed.—And did the king’s business. Con- 
cerning the extent to which Daniel might have 
transacted official business for the king in the 
reign of Belshazzar, without being personally 
known to him, see on chap. v. 7.—And was 
astonished at (rather, ‘‘dumb concerning”) 


strong tinge of Jewish coloring. So much is undoubtedly 
true, viz., that he perished suddenly by a violent sickness, 
during which he probably fell into a state of mania. He 
died, therefore, without violence by the hand of mun, and 
so as to make a deep impression of perishing by a peculiar 
visitation of God.”—Stuart.] 
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the vision, but (‘‘and”) none understood 
(rather, ‘‘ became aware of”) it; usually ren- 
dered, ‘‘none understood it,” or, ‘and to meé 
there was no understanding, J did not under- 
stand it” (thus Maurer, Hitzig, Kranichfeld, 
Kamphausen, etc., under comparison with chap. 
xii. 8). Since, however, the obvious design is 
to state what Daniel did ‘‘to conceal” the 
vision, the signification of ‘‘not noticing, not 
learning” seems to be the only logical and 


suitable one for \720 82 in this passage; cf. 
on this interpretation, vs. 5, 17; Job xxviii. 
23; Isa, xxviii. 19, ete. 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLOGE- 
TICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


1. The principal difficulty to be met with in 
this section relates to the concrete number of 
1150 days or 2300 evening-mornings, in v. 14, 
and in its failure to agree with the three and a 
half years of the preceding vision (chap. vil. 
25). If simply the idea was to be expressed 
that the period of tribulation should expire in 
something less than three and a half years, why 
did the author not permit the angel to say, 
‘“Ceven before three and a half years shall have 
passed,” etc.? Or why did he not select really 
a round number, as 1200 days (to denote 1277, 
which amount exactly to three and a half years)? 
Or why did he not pursue the course adopted 
by the New-Test. apocalyptist, who substi- 
tuted forty-two months for forty-two and a 
half, and hence 1260 days for 1277 (see 
Rev. xi. 2; xii. 6; xiii. 5)?—This strange 
feature admits of a correct explanation, only 
when it is remembered that prophecies relating 
to time are necessarily and unavoidably of a 
symbolic-concrete character, and that for this 
reason, no exact correspondence, or mechanic- 
ally precise agreement of the prophetic numbers 
with the extent of the periods in which they are 
realized, can be expected. Neither the seventy 
years of being forgotten and of ruin which 
Isaiah predicted for the Tyrians (chap. xxv. 15- 
18), nor the seventy years of captivity in Baby- 
jon, which Jeremiah (chap. xxy. 11, et seq. ; 
xxix. 10 et seq.) foretold to the Israelites of his 
time, were fulfilled with literal exactness” (cf. 
infra. on chap. ix.); and as the ‘‘two days” 


(2475) during which Israel’s state of death or 


the period of its affliction was to continue, ac- 
cording to Hos. vi. 2, have primarily an ideal- 
symbolic value only, so the ‘‘three days and 
three nights,” which were to be spent by the 
prophet in the belly of the great fish, according 
to Jon. ii. 1, were, in like manner, not an exact 
number, amounting to precisely seventy-two 
hours (cf. Kleinert on that passage)—and yet 
both these prophetic numbers were designed to 
foretell the resurrection of the Saviour on the 
third day, ¢.¢., after two whole nights and one 





* (With regard to the latter point at least the author con- 
cedes too much, for the Babylonian captivity was exactly sev- 
enty years in length, namely, from the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim, B, ©. 606, to the edict of Cyrus, B.O. 536, See Browne’s 
Ordo Sceedorum, ch, iii. sec. i, §§ 161 et seq. Had we the 
data extant we might doubtless prove the truth of the other 
periods named in Scripture prophecy with ejual precision. ] 





the captivity. 





entire day.* The prophets are accustomed to 
employ concrete conceptions of time, and td 
clothe them in definite form. This form might 
arise from any incident or event, most of which 
can no longer be discovered; but their relation 
to the duration of the events which fulfil the 
prophecy must as certainly be a merely approxt- 
mate agreement, and not mathematically exact, 
as the manner in which God secures the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies uttered by holy men 
through the Spirit, is. in nowise a matter en- 
trusted to man, but belongs only to the God who 
brings the predictions to pass (cf. 2 Pet. i. 20 et 
seq. )+ The predictions of the prophets in the 
Church during the Middle Ages and in modern 
times (¢.g., St. Hildegard, Joachim, the Parisian 
professor Nicholas Oresmius, who, in 1364, fore- 
told the great papal schism, which actually . 
broke out in 1878; Huss and Savonarola, who 
predicted the Reformation; the Lutheran Mi- 
chael Stiefel of Jena (+ 1567); the astrologer 
Nostradamus (+1566); and finally J. A. Benzel 
and Jung-Stilling) might be substantially treated 
in the same manner, so far as they assume a nu- 
merically exact, or definitely chronological form. 
The partial non-agreement of their predictions 
with the points of time or periods of the future 
in which they were to be realized does not de- 
stroy their character as genuine prophets, ot 
disprove that they were employed in a superior 
and heavenly calling; but the approximate 
agreement or partial coincidence of their vatici- 
nations with the facts of fulfilment and their 
chronological relations, does not warrant a sus- 
picion that they were forged subsequently to the 
beginning of their fulfilment, any more than 
the approximate agreement of either the 1150 
days or the three and a half years, etc., in the 
prophecy before us, with the epochs of the Mac- 
cabean history will justify the pseudo-Daniel 
tendency-hypothesis. 

2. While the slight difference between the 
prophetic number and the events connected with 
its realization, discussed above, belongs un- 
doubtedly to the category of those ‘‘ slight dis- 
crepancies ” which, according to M. v. Niebuhr, 


* [The ‘‘ three days and three nights” in question are an 
exact expression according to Hebrew usage, which includes 
both extremes in all such periods.] 

+ Cf. Tholuck Die Propheten und thre Weissagungen , 
eine apologetisch-hermeneutische Studie (Gotha, 1860), p. 
118 et seq., where the remark is made concerning the seventy 
years of Jeremiah, considered as being a designation of 
time that agreed, generally at least, with the duration of 
**Can any means of escaping this conclusion 
be discovered? Only that one, which, among others, Ewald 
has not despised, viz., to regard the number seventy as a 
round number, and therefore = ‘alongtime.’. . . . Is 
then, 7ownd number really = long time in the Oriental use 
of language? The master of Old-Test. language will cer- 
tainly not attempt to deny that it rather denotes an ‘ap- 
proximate limitation of time!’ . . . . Such numbergs 
are clearly approximate, é.g., in Am. ii. 4, where it is said, 
‘For three transgressions of Judah and for four, I will not 
turn away,’ etc ; Mic. v. 5, ‘ Then shall we raise against him 
seven shepherds and eight principal men ;’ cf. Hos, vi, 2. In 
like manner a desolation of forty years is predicted for 
Egypt, by Ezekiel, in chap, xxix. 11, 12, which is, indeed, a 
round number of probable reckoning, but is, at the same 
time, an approximate number, namely, 36 or 87," ete, [But 
these conventional numbers in a general statement are very 
different from those obviously given as chronological data.] 

¢ In relation to the prophets of the Christian era, above 
referred to, and also with regard to several others, cf. the in- 
teresting statements in Splittgerber, Schlaf und Tod, etc. 
(Halle. 1866), p. 235-253, [But sound theologians—indeed, 
accurate observers merely—would certainly place all these 
pseudo-predictions on a very different }»vel from those of the 
prophets of Scripture. ] 
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“must excite our awe, instead of begetting a 
doubt of the truth of the prophecy, or shaking 
our confidence in the chronology of ancient his- 
tory” (Geschichte Assurs und Babels, p. 90), the 
relation between the character of the history of 
nations and kingdoms as described in the vision 
under consideration, and the condition of Israel 
during the «ra of oppression and revolt in the 
Maccabean age, which corresponds to it as a 
primary historical fulfilment, is such, that it un- 
conditionally forbids the idea that the vision is a 
prophecy ez eventu, and was composed to favor 
atendency. There is no complete and thorough 
correspondence between prophecy and fulfil- 
ment, that could favor the suspicion of its com- 
position under such circumstances and for such 
a@ purpose; on the contrary, the discrepancies 
are so numerous, that to trace historical facts 
which shall correspond in every case to the par- 
ticular features of the prophetic vision, involves 
the greatest uncertainty and difficulty. Ber- 
tholdt and v. Lengerke assume that the chapter 
was written shortly after the death of Antioch- 
us Epiphanes; Hitzig, that it was composed 
shortly deforé that event; Bleek (Jahrb. fiir 
deutsche Theologie, 1860, No. 1, p. 57), that it 
was framed at least about that time. ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to this, the section was at any rate composed 
at a time when the Jews had already demon- 
strated their superiority in arms over the troops of 
the tyrant. At the same time, these bloody feats 
of arms, which formed the basis of all the hopes 
that animated the newly-awakened national con- 
sciousness of the Jews, are not mentioned with 
a single word. As in chap. vii. the heathen op- 
pressor triumphs in battle over the holy people 
to the end of the three and a half times, so in this 
selection the host and sanctuary are represented 
as being trodden under foot until the close of the 
period mentioned in y. 14. Even the restoration 
of the sanctuary (v. 14), which might at least 
indirectly be interpreted as consequent on a 
warlike triumph of the Jews, is, in v. 25, re- 
ferred only to a theocratic judgment imposed 
directly by God, and not to a national victory. 
The latter, indeed, is directly excluded. The 
great deeds of the oppressor only are spoken of, 
and his overthrow 77 O52 is immediately con- 
nected with them. Every real foundation for 
the opinion that this section originated at that 
juncture which was marked by the triumphs 
over Apollonius and Seron, over Gorgias and 
Lysius, dearly bought as they were with the 
blood of the people, is thus taken away, since 
the situation described in the chapter, testifies 
only to defeat down to the time of restoring the 
temple, and denotes a disposition which looked 
for help only from a supernatural agency’’ 
(Kranichfeld, p. 286 et seq. ).—Remarkable as is 
this total silence respecting the national revolt, 
which was so successfully introduced, when the 
author is regarded as a Maccabean pseudo- 
Daniel, it is no less difficult to understand why, 
if the vision was recorded soon after the death 
of Antiochus, the Messianic hopes which must 
have been connected with that death, should 
not be mentioned with a single word. The only 
tolerable explanation of this fact is that the 
death of the oppressor (his ‘‘ being broken with- 
out hand,” v. 25) was future to the writer, as 
much so as everything else. Even the restora- 
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tion of the temple-service, which had been abol- 
ished, is clearly placed in the future by the de- 
scription in v. 14, and does not appear as an in- 
cident in the past experience of the prophet. 
The only comfort offered by him in the entire 
section has no relation to the sufferings of the 
present or the past, but to tribulations belong 
ing to the far-distant future. 

3. The only circumstance which seems seri 
ously to favor the theory of a Maccabzean com 
position is the express mention of Javan in v. 
21, as the world-power from which the impious 
oppressor of Israel should come forth (preceded, 
however, by a number of anti-theistic kingdoms 
[v. 22] and wicked sovereigns [y. 23]);~But this 
circumstance also loses its apparent character, 
as disproving the origin of the chapter during 
the captivity, and becomes decidedly more in- 
telligible, as soon as we remember the frequent 
contact of the orientals with Hellenic civiliza- 
tion and culture, as well as with Grecian mili- 
tary art and bravery, which began even before 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar (see Introd. § 7, 
Note 2). Let it also be remembered that the 
ancient prophecy by Balaam (Num. xxiv.), which 
threatened destruction to the Assyrians and 
Hebrews through ‘‘ships from Chittim,” 7.e., 
through Greek z/wvasions from the sea (cf. supra, 
on chap. ii,), must have been known to Daniel, 
even if it had originated as late as the age of 
Shalmaneser and Sennacherib, and afterward 
been incorporated with the early history in the 
Pentateuch. There is no lack of natural indi- 
cations arising from the events of current his- 
tory, which might suggest to a seer of the period 
of the exile, that precisely the distant nation of 
the Greeks would become a threatening rival, 
and eventually, a victorious opponent of the 
Persian power and greatness, and which might 
also awaken in him a presentiment of the inter- 
nally divided and disunited, and therefore tran- 
sient character of the future empire of the 
Greeks. The definite character of the predic- 
tions respecting the development of that Javanic 
empire is certainly marvellous and inexplicable, 
unless referred to the Divine Spirit of prophecy ; 
but it is scarcely more wonderful than the 
equally definite character of Balaam’s prophecy, 
which likewise related to the Greeks, or than 
the surprising clearness and confidence with 
which Amos foretold that the Israel of his day 
should ‘‘go into captivity beyond Damascus ” 
(chap. v. 27), or Isaiah was able to predict that 
the successors of Hezekiah should be led into 
captivity at Babylon (chap. xxxix. 6 et seq. ; 2 


| Kings xx. 17 et seq.), or Jeremiah could de- 


scribe to his contemporaries the overthrow of 
Babylon by the Medo-Persians! Cf. also Kran- 
ichfeld, p. 128 et seq. 

4. The real and fundamental Messianic fea- 
ture of this section, and, at the same time, the 
thought which is pre-eminently adapted to prac- 
tical homiletical treatment, is that already no- 
ticed in the exegesis of vs. 19 and 23, according 
to which the moral degradation and the wicked- 
ness of the world-power in its hostility to God 
becomes more excessive with each stage througa 
which that power passes in its development, ua- 
til it reaches its climax, when God interferes to 
judge and deliver—thus bringing it, in its charac- 
ter as an oppressive, pseudo-prophetic antichris- 
tianity, into the strongest contrast with the 
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transparent light and holiness of the Messiah 
and the community of His saints, who are born 
of God. This thought is also presented by the 
Saviour in the parable which describes the tares 
as growing together with the good seed in the 
field, and as ripening for the harvest at the judg- 
ment (Matt. xiii. 30 et seq.); it is the same 
Messianic truth and necessity to which he re- 
fers in the former half of his orwtio eschatologica 
in thoroughly prophetic language (Matt. xxiv. 5 
et seq.); it is the fundamental thought of all 
apocalyptic prophecy, of all prophecy relating to 
the future history of empires, as the analogous 
sections in 2 Thess. and the book of Revelation 
show with sufficient clearness. The goats tri- 
umph over the more harmless rams in the last 
times ; the place of the weaker horns that arise 
against the Lord is supplied by others who suc- 
ceed each other in constantly increasing strength. 
The ‘‘ great power’’ of the enemy is reinforced 
by ‘‘great cunning,’ which increases with the 
lapse of time; and his insolence is joined to 
craft which steadily develops, and to malignant 
dissimulation (cf. vs. 23-25), until, through the 
instigation of the great arch-enemy, who is ever 
the same, nation rises against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom. To increase the need 
and oppression of the righteous, many false pro- 
phets arise and practice their deceitful arts, and 
because iniquity abounds, the love of many 
waxes cold (Matt. xxiv. 7 et seq., 11 et seq.).— 
If all this, considered as the real fundamental 
idea of the visional representation, be duly re- 
garded, the jejune character of this section, 
-which at first sight seems to offer nothing that 
possesses practical value, or that is available for 
homiletical purposes, will speedily disappear; 
and as the danger of feeling that only unimpor- 
tant features, such as the animal-symbols (vs. 3- 
7) or the doctrine of angels (vs. 13-18), are here 
presented, becomes less, the preacher will find 
the energetic warning and promise by the Sa- 
viour, ‘‘ But he that endureth to the end shall 
be saved,” available as an encouraging and hor- 
tatory theme that covers the ground of the 
whole chapter. This forms the pregnant and 
solemn expression of the New Testament, which 
marks the consoling and elevating Messianic 
back-ground in which the discouraging and 
stormy scene of the chapter is laid, but which 
here appears but for a brief moment in the con- 
cluding words of v. 19, like the cheering sun at 
evening against the border of the stormy cloud. 

5. Special homiletical suggestions relating to 
syparate passages : 








On v. 3 et seq., Melancthon: *t Aliquoties di- 
tum est, ad quid prosit tenere predictiones dé serve 
monarchiarum et omnium temporum usguée ad 
eatremum judicium? Est Ecclesie hac doctrina 
et consolatione opus, ne inter tot afflictiones et 
scandala desperet. Est etiam admonitione opus, 
ut causas cogitemus affictionum. . . . Ha 
atroces comminationes exsuscitent nos, ut simus 
diligentiores in conservanda puritate doctrine et 
in vita, ne Deus sinat exorirt majores tenebras.’ 
—The Viibing. Bib.: ‘‘How uncertain is the 
glory and majesty of the kingdoms of earth | 
Even when they have attained the highest pros- 
perity they must yet be humbled, fall, and pass 
away, like every other earthly good and honor. 
The kingdom of heaven alone is immutable, and 
forms the hope of every believer,” Psa. exlv. 
13. 

On v. 10 et seq., the Tub. Bib. : ‘‘ Nothing is 
more dangerous than pride, which leads man 
even to war against God, His Church, and the 
true worship. This must inevitably be followed 
by heavy judgments from God.’’—Starke: ‘‘An 
earthly ruler will not permit rebellion against 
his authority to pass unpunished. How shall he 
escape, who revolts against the Prince over the 
host of God (Isa, x. 18)?” 

On v. 14, Cramer: ‘* The persecution and rage 
of the godless is a storm that sweeps over us’ 
God fixes its limits, results, and measure.”— 
Starke: ‘‘God has indeed revealed something 
in relation to the hope of Christ’s Church for 
better times on the earth, in order that no doubt 
may be entertained concerning the fact itself; 
but to seek to ascertain the particular time, 
ee fool-hardiness and useless trouble (Acts 
eG Se 

On v. 17 et seq., Jerome: ‘‘ Ht Hzechiel et 
Daniéd et Zacharias, quia sepe inter angelos esse 
se cernunt, ne cleventur in superbiam et angelica 
ve nature vel dignitatis se esse credant, admonen- 
tur fragilitatis sue, et fildi hominum appdlantur, 
ut homines se esse noverint.”.—Geier: ‘‘If the 
presence of a holy angel was so insupportable to 
Daniel, how terrible will be the experience of 
the wicked when they shall behold the Lord of 
angels and Judge of the whole world, Jesus 
Christ Himself (Rev. vi. 15 et seq.) !” 

On v. 24, Osiander: ‘‘ God sometimes permits 
the plans of the wicked to succeed, in order that 
the saints may be tried.”—Starke: ‘God re- 
quires no great preparation or mighty instru- 
ments to cast down a tyrant; He can adapt the 
ae insignificant means to that end (Acts xii. 


8. The vision of the seventy weeks of years. 
CHap. IX. 1-27. 


1 In the first year of [to] Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medex 
2 [Media], which [who] was made king over the realm of the Chaldeans; in the 
rst year of [to] his reign, I Daniel understood by [the] books the number of 
the years, whereof [which] the word of the Lord [Jehovah] came [was] to Jere- 
miah the prophet, that he would accomplish [for fulfilling] seventy years in [for] 


8 the desolations of Jerusalem. 


And I set [gave] my face unto the Lord God, ta 


seek’ by prayer and supplications, with fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes. 
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And I prayed* unto the Lord [Jehovah] my God, and made my confession, 
and said,* O Lord, the great and dreadful God, keeping the covenant and mercy‘ 
to them that love him, and to them that keep his commandments; we have 
sinned, and have committed iniquity, and have done wickedl y, and have rebel-* 
led, even by [and there has been a] departing from thy precepts commandments], 
and from thy judgments; neither have we [and we have not] hearkened unto 
thy servants the prophets, which [who] spake in thy name to our kings, our 
princes, and our fathers, and to all the people of the land. O Lord, righteous- 
ness belongeth unto thee; but [and] unto us confusion [shame] of faces,‘ as at 
this day; to the men [man] of Judah, and to the inhabitants of J erusalem, and 
unto all Israel, that are near, and that are far of, through [in] all the countries 
image, whither [where] thou hast driven them, because of fiat their trespass 
treachery] that they have trespassed [done treacherously] against [with] thee. 
O Lord, to us belongeth confusion [shame] of face [faces], to our kings, to our 
princes, and to our fathers, because we [or, we who] have sinned against [to] 
thee. To the Lord our God belong mercies * and forgivenesses,' though [for] we 
have rebelled against [with] him; neither have we [and we have not] obeyed 
the voice of the Lord [Jehovah] our God, to walk in his laws, which he set 
[gave] before us by [the hand of'] his servants the prophets. 

Yea, [And] all Israel have transgressed thy law, even by [and there has been 
a] departing, that they might not [so as not at all to] obey thy voice; therefore 
[and] the curse ts [has] poured upon us, and the oath that is written in the law 
of Moses the servant of God, because we have sinned against [to] him. And he 
hath confirmed his words, which he spake against us, and against our judges 
that judged us, by bringing [to bring] upon us a* great evil; for [, which] 
under the whole heaven [heavens] hath not been done as [it] hath been done 
upon [in| Jerusalem. As i is written in the law of Moses, [as to] all this evil 
[, it] is [has] come upon us; yet [and] made we not our prayer before [we be- 
sought not the face of] the Lord [Jehovah] our God, that we might [to] turn 
from our iniquities, and understand [become wise in] thy truth. Therefore 
[And] hath the Lord [Jehovah] watched upon the evil, and brought it upon ns; 
for the Lord [Jehovah] our God és righteous in [upon] all his works which he 
doeth [has done] ; for [and] we obeyed not his voice. 

And now, O Lord our God, that hast brought thy people forth out of the land 
of Egypt with a mighty hand, and hast gotten [made for] thee renown [a name], 
as at this day; we have sinned, we have done wickedly. O Lord, according to 
[in] all thy righteousness [righteousnesses], J beseech thee, let thine anger and 
thy fury be turned away [return] from thy city Jerusalem, thy holy mountain 
[the mountain of thy sanctuary]; because for [in] our sins, and for [in] the ini 
quities of our fathers, Jerusalem and thy people are become {are for] a reproach to 
all that are about us. Now, therefore [And now], O our God, hear [hearken to] the 
prayer of thy servant, and [to] his supplications, and cause thy face to shine upon 
thy sanctuary that 2s desolate, for the Lord’s sake. O my God, incline thine ear, 
and hear; open thine eyes, and behold [see] our desolations, and the city which 
is called by the name [upon which thy name has been called]: for we do not 
present*® our supplications before thee for [upon] our righteousness, but [for zt 
is] for [upon] thy great mercies. © Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, 
hearken, and do; defer not: for thine own sake, O my God; for thy city and 
thy people are called by thy name [thy name has been called upon thy city and. 
upon thy people]. ; 

And while [ was [And I was yet] speaking, and praying, and confessing my 
sin and the sin of my people Israel, and presenting my supplication before the: 
Lord [Jehovah] my God for the holy mountain [upon the mountain of the sanctuary], 
of my God; yea, while I was [and I was yet| speaking in prayer,‘ even [and, 2.e.,, 
then! the man Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at [in] the beginning,. 
being caused to fly swiftly, touched [reached] me about the time of the evening 
oblation. And he informed me, and talked [spoke] with me, and said, O 
Daniel, I am [have] now come forth to give thee skill and understanding. At 
[In] the beginning of thy supplications the commandment [word] came [ went} 
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forth, and I am [have] come to show thee ; for thou art greatly beloved,” ti ere- 
fore [and] understand [in] the matter [word], and consider [have understanding 
in] the vision [appearance]. a 
Seventy weeks [sevens] are determined® upon thy people and upon thy holy 
city [the city of thy sanctuary], to finish the transgression, and to make an end 
of {seal up] sins, and to make reconciliation for [cover] iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and to seal wp the vision and prophecy, and to an- 
oint the Most Holy [holy of holies]. Know, therefore [And thou shalt know], 
and understand [be wise], that from the going forth of the commandment [word | 
to restore [return] and to build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah the Prince, shall ba 
seven weeks [sevens], and threescore and two weeks [sevens]: the street shall 
be built again, and the wall [trench], even [and, «.¢., but] in troublous [trouble 
of the] times. And after [the] threescore and two weeks [sevens] shall Mes- 
siah be cut off, but not for himself [and there shall be nothing to him]: and the 
people of the prince that shall come shall destroy the city and the sanctuary ; 
and the end thereof [or, his end] shall be with a [the] flood, and unto [till] the 
end of the war desolations are determined [there is a decision of desolations ]. 
And he shall confirm the covenant with [to] many for one week [seven]: and 
in the midst [half] of the week [seven] he shall cause the sacrifice and 
the oblation to cease, and for [upon] the overspreading [wing] of abominations 
he shall make it desolate [there shall be a desolator], even [and] until the consum- 
mation, and that determined [decided], shall be poured [it shall pour] upon the 
desolate. 
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GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


c wp. used absolutely here, may be taken in the sense of worshipping, which it often bears, or we may supply 


“information” from the context.—? The form is very intensive. HDSDox7, denoting extreme earnestness.—% Not only 


is this verb, like the others, emphatic, but the pronoun added gives it a reflexive reference, like the Hithp. of the other 
verbs, #.¢., for myself.—* The art. prefixed =thy, our, his, my, etc.—® The indef. art. here injures the sense by really mak 
ing the noun definite.—® Literally, lez fail, t.e., rest or base.—7 Literally, to make thee wise as to.—® Literally, delights.— 
® The verb being in the singular indicates the unity or singleness of this entire period.] 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Verses 1-3. The time of the penitential prayer 
which led to the vision, and the occasion which in- 
spired tt. In the first year of Darius, the son 
of Ahasuerus. Concerning both Darius the 
Mede and his father Ahasuerus (Theodot., Sept.., 
Vulg., ‘‘ Assuerus”’) or Astyages, see the Introd. 
§ 8, note 4. The point of time referred to in 
the text belongs to a period later than that of 
the vision in the preceding chapter by more 
than twenty years, or about B.C. 537;* cf. on 
chap. v. 30 and vi. 1.—Of the seed of the 
Medes. The nationality of the new ruler is no- 
ticed, because the subject of the prayer which 
follows, and also of the prophecy respecting the 
seventy weeks of years vouchsafed in conse- 
quence, was conditioned by the circumstance 
that at the time when this incident transpired 
in the experience of Daniel, he wasa Medo-Per- 
sian subject, and hence, had seen the second world- 
power of his former vision replace the first. The 
overthrow of Babylon by the Median king would 
naturally lead him to meditate on the question 
concerning the time of the restoration of Jeru- 
salem and the realization of the further theo- 
cratic hopes connected with that event. In the 
nature of the case, such meditations would con- 
nect themselves at once with Jeremiah’s pro- 
phecy relating to the seventy years which were 





* [This wachronism results merely from the author’s at- 
tempt to identify Belshazzar with Evil-Merodach. On the 
theory which we have adopted this chapter follows in im- 
mediate chronological order.] 





to elapse, before Jerusalem, the desolate, should 
be restored ; and such a reference was unavoid- 
able in the case of a vir desideriorum (see v. 28, 
Vulg.), like Daniel, who searched the Scriptures. 
—Which was made king. The passive yoo 
denotes that he did not become king over the 
Chaldzan realm in the ordinary way and by 
right of inheritance, but that he reached the 
throne in an extraordinary and violent manner, 
through the agency of the victorious Persian 
army (led by his nephew, Cyrus).—Verse 2. I 
Daniel, understood (or ‘‘ observed’) in books 
the number of years, i.e., I gave attention to 
that question, meditated upon it. With regard to 


_705"2) a shortened Hiphil-form like }"2, chap. 


x. 1, or like 193", for 130, Job. xxxiii. 13, 
ef. Ewald, Lehrb. § 127 a, 1*—The construction 
with an accusative is similar to chap. x. 1; 
Prov. vii. 7; xxiii. 1. Von Lengerke renders it 
incorrectly, ‘‘I sought understanding in the 
books, in the number,” etc., as if j7ah were 


here construed with 3, as in y. 23, and this a 
were then dropped before the more definite 
1BD'2.+— The “ books” (or ‘‘ writings,” p44p5) 





* [It is simpler to make it at once an irregular Kal-form, 
with Gesenius.] 


+ [O12 (mumber) forms the object to Sj °"'2 (Tun 
derstood); cf. Prov. vii.%. Neither the placing of Dp 4pda 


(by books) first, nor the Athnach under this word, contro. 
verts this view ; for the object is placed after ‘by books 
because a further definition is annexed to it; and the sepa 
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in which Daniel observed the number seventy, 
and thus made it the subject of his meditations, 
were, according to the context, those which 
would engage the attention of a captive, be fa- 
miliar and adapted to him. They did not pro- 
bably include the whole collection of O.-T. writ- 
ings, the Torah, Nebiim, and Kethubim (as v. 
Lengerke, Hitzig, Ewald, and other defenders of 
the Maccabean origin of the book suppose), nor 
were they limited to the letter of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxix., although the plural 5°7590 might, 
without difficulty, designate a single letter; cf. 
Jer. xxix. 25; 2 Kings xix. 14) which contained 
the prophecy concerning the seventy years, but 
they were simply a collection of prophetic writ- 
ings which Daniel had at command. It cannot 
be decided how great the extent of this collec- 
tion was. Perhaps it was confined merely to 
prophecies by Jeremiah—possibly including only 
those which are now contained in chapters xxv. 
and xxix. (to which Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen, 
etc., p. 4, limits the 55D, as being the par- 
ticular rolls of writing in which these oracles of 
Jeremiah were recorded), or extending to a 
larger number, or even comprehending all that 
are now found in the book of Jeremiah. Per- 
haps it comprehended a larger circle of prophetic 
and other writings, similar to the private collec- 
tion which Jeremiah already must have owned 
(cf. Hengstenberg,Beitrige, etc., p. 33 et seq.). 
I¢ is likely of itself that the Pentateuch was in- 
cluded among the sacred books belonging to 
Daniel, although no positive evidence of that 
fact can be derived from vs. 11 and 13 of this 
chapter; for the mention of the 777 in those 
passages does not prove that the prophet classed 
them among the DBO which are here referred 
to.*—To what passage in Jeremiah’s prophecies, 
then, does Daniel allude? Chiefly and primar- 
ily, no doubt, to chap. xxv., from which the term 
n27n, ‘‘ ruins,” is evidently borrowed (see Jer. 
xxv. 9,11); but likewise to chap. xxix., the 10th 
verse of which clearly refers back to chap. xxv. 
11 et seq., and with which our prophet was 
doubtless as well acquainted as with the former. 
—Whereof the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah the prophet. x, ‘‘ whereof, in re- 
gard to which” (namely, yewrs); cf. the use of 
DS in the same sense in chap. viii. 26. 7727) 
as found also in Ezra i. 1, and in chapters xxvii.— 
xxix. in the book of Jeremiah itself, is the later 
form of the name.—That he would accomplish 
seventy yea nthe desolation of Jerusalem; 
or, ‘‘that seve: ty years should be full in the 
ruins,’ etc. 1277, ‘* ruins, desolate condition ;” 
ef. Lev. xxvi. 31; Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 33; xxxviii. 


ration of the object from the verb by the Athnach is just- 
ified by this consideration, that the passage contains two 
statements, viz., that Daniel studied the Scriptures, and that 
his stiidy was directed to the number of the years, etc.”— 
Keil.] 


*[ DA DON, ta BBdia, is not synonymous with 
D725N 3,4: ypapat, but denotes only writings in the plural, 


yet does not say that these writings already formed a recog- 
nized collection, so that from this expression nothing can be 
concluded regarding the formation of the O.-T. canon.”— 
Keil.) © 





12, etc. Our prophet, as appears in v. 25 a, re- 
gards the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the year B.C. 587, as the terminus a 
quo of the seventy years of desolation, while, 
on the other hand, Jeremiah uttered his pro- 
phecy relating to the seventy years (Jer. xxvi. 
ef. xxix, 1 et seq.) as early as the ‘‘ fourth year 
of Jehoiakim,”’ z.¢., B.C. 605, or 19 years before 
that date, and accordingly seemed to favor the 
method which reckoned the seventy years from 
the first conquest of Judwa by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and ended them with Cyrus (606-536).* When 
and how the end of the seventy years should be 
realized, was therefore a question which would 
engage his special attention when the Chaldzan 
monarchy was supplanted by the Medo-Persian. ¢ 
—Verse 3. And I set my face unto the Lord 
God, 7.e., probably, heavenward (cf. Gen. xxi. 
17; 1 Kings viii. 22; John xvii. 3); for the 
turning of his face toward Jerusalem or the site 
of the temple (cf. vi. 11), would certainly not 
be disregarded in this instance, when about to 
pray for the restoration of the city and temple. 


The name “2 TN is used here to designate God 
(instead of m5 1, which is found in several MSS. ), 


as in chap. i. 2; Ezra x. 3; Neh. i. 11; iv. 8, 


and as in several places in the prayer itself, v. 
4 et seq.—To seek by prayer and supplica- 
tions; rather, ‘‘ to seek prayer,” etc. Prayer 
is conceived of as an operation of the Divine 
Spirit (cf. Zech. xii. 10; Rom. viii. 26), which 
must be sought after or elicited from within, by 
means of fasting, putting on mourning gar- 
ments, etc.; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 27; xii. 16; Ezra 
ix. 3; Eeclus. xxxiv. 21; Lukeii. 37, etc. Upon 
this subject see my Geschichte der Askese, p. 136 
et seq. npn is ‘‘ prayer’ generally considered 
(Psa. Ixy. 3), while D[2120%) like 737, v. 20, 
is ‘‘prayer for mercy, importunate, moving 
prayer.” 

Verses 4-19. Daniel’s prayer. In order to 
justly appreciate the impressive beauty of this 
prayer, and to understand its plan and aim, cf. 
Ewald, p. 430 et seq.: ‘‘The motives that Jed 
him to pray are scarcely indicated in the intro- 
ductory statements, vs. 1-3, and must be dis- 
covered in the nature of the circumstances. He 
had long been deeply atllicted because the suf- 
ferings of his people were protracted during so 
long a period, and thus found and meditated on 
those passages from Jeremiah in the Bible (?) 5 
but the difficulty of understanding the Divine 
meaning of the number, redoubled his grief. 
He comprehended, however, that if the period 
of Israel’s punishment at the hand of God was 
so protracted, and the mystery relating to him- 
self and the whole nation was so hard to solve, 
it must be charged solely te the consequences of 





* [The discrepancy here surmised by the author is entirely 
imaginary, Daniel reckons the captivity precisely as Jere- 
miah, namely from the fourth of Jehoiakim, B.C. 606, when 
he was himself taken away by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. i. 1, 
the invasion having taken place the preceding year). Tho 
present vision occurred B. C.538, when the captivity was 
near its close. ‘‘ Jerusalem did not lie in ruins for seventy 
years [the temple, however, certainly did] ; the expression is 
not thus to be interpreted, but is chosen partly with regard 
to the existing state of Jerusalem, and partly with reference 
to the words of Jerusalem.”— ed. | 

+ [Keil combats at length the notion of Bleek and Ewald 
that it was Daniel’s uncertainty regarding the termination 
of the seventy years which moved him to prayer.] 
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the former grossly wayward course of the peo- 
ple as a whole, and in this concurrence of the 
most incongruous emotions he sought and found 
the proper plea to present before God. He does 
not plead for ability merely to solve this numer- 
ical riddle—the entire prayer contains no allu- 
sion to this; and what, indeed, is a mere num- 
ber in the sight of God? The mystery of the 
number is oppressive to the heart of this indivi- 
dual supplicant who prays for light, and like- 
wise to the whole nation, only because of other 
and entirely different errors, darknesses, and 
faults; and not until this supplicant has put 
forth all the powers of his soul in wrestling 
with God for the removal of those general sins, 
can he hope that the next uncertainty which 
bows him down and troubles him shall be dis- 
pelled by a gracious ray from the original source 
of all light. Thus the moving stream of this 
deeply agitated prayer gushes forth from a pro- 
found sense that only when the most ear- 
nest desire for renewed purification, forgive- 
ness, and elevation at the hand of God shall 
take possession of the people as a whole, 
can Divine help be expected for the desolations 
of Jerusalem, for which after all Daniel also 
pleads. His words, resulting from the oppres- 
sive darkness of the present and from a further 
retrospect of all former history relating to this 
state, thus become at first the expression of a 
true confession, and then of genuine confidence 
and supplication. They become a sincere con- 
fession in view of the present, vs. 4-10, but still 
more so, vs. 11-14, in consequence of a retro- 
spect of all former history, which is the more 
proper in this connection, because the blame for 
this exceeding great destruction and disintegra- 
tion dates back, in the first instance, to the 
older times; but in vs. 15-19 the trustful prayer 
and supplication for mercy become gradually 
more fervent (at first in the name of the whole 
people, v. 15 et seq., but ultimately in the name 


of the individual supplicant himself, v. 17 et ! 


seq.), until they cease, so to speak, in discon- 
nected sighs, and as if exhausted with the last 
glow of the fire (v. 19).’--However appropriate 
we may find this analysis to be in general,* we 
are nevertheless obliged to enter a decided pro- 
test against the presumption of a Maccabzean 
composition of the prayer, which forms its back- 
ground. The proof of this presumption is 
found by Ewald, Hitzig, v. Lengerke, ete., in 
the similarity between this prayer and the peni- 
tential prayer found in Ezra ix. 6 et seq. ; Neh. 
i, 5-11 and ix. 6 et seq., Bar. i. 14-11, 19, which 
unquestionably exists, and which they believe 
indicates the imitation of those passages by an 
alleged pseudo-Daniel, who lived at a much 
later time. The points of contact referred to, 
however, are in part merely indirect and acci- 
dental, such as sprang naturally from the gen- 
eral type of thought produced by the period of 
the captivity and the age immediately subse- 
quent to it. Other features belonging to them 
in common are more specific and direct; but in 
these cases the prayer before us must be re- 
garded as the original, instead of the others (as, 





* Of. the similar, but more simple analysis by Melancthon 
which is adduced below, in connection with the homiletical 
suggestions. It divides the whole prayer into the two parts 
f 1) iB) the confessio (vs. 4-14) and (2) of the consolatio (vs. 

—, 6 





e.g., DUI NTS, vs. 7, 8, of. Ezraix. 7; DIN, 
vy. 9, ef. Neh. ix. 17; also the combination ‘‘ our 
kings, princes, fathers, and all the people of the 
land,” v. 6, which is exactly repeated in Neh. 
ix. 32, and again in ix. 84, where [as here in v. 
8] ‘all the people of the land” is omitted, etc. ). 
The more verbose and diffuse style of these 
prayers, and especially of those found in Nehe- 
miah and Baruch, is of itself sufficient to arouse 
the suspicion at a glance, that Daniel’s prayer, 
with its comprehensive brevity and freshness, 
must be the original (cf. particularly Zindel, 
Kritische Unterss., etc., p. 191, whose exposition 
has not been controverted in a single feature by 
anything adduced by Ewald, p. 485). The fact, 
moreover, that it represents the sufferings of 
Israel as deserved, but does not allude with a 
syllable to the damnable character of the human 
agent who executed the Divine punishment, nor 
yet to the raging of Israel’s oppressors, which 
still continued, and to the Divine judgment 
which was certainly impending over them—all 
this is surely not conformable to the idea that 
this section is a compilation made in imitation 
of older models and dating as late as the Mac- 
cabean age. ‘‘It is certainly conceivable that 
an author writing in the midst of the sufferings 
of the Maccabeean period, might occasionally 
avail himself of the opportunity to remind the 
people that their affliction was partly deserved, 
because of their general sinful conduct toward 
the God of their fathers. and thus attempt to 
remove their bitterness of heart in view of the 
fact that God had permitted such misery to 
come upon them. But it does not seem natural 
that he should fail to strengthen the courage of 
his nation by a direct reference, to say nothing 
of a passing allusion, to the excessive wicked- 
ness of the course of the persecuting despot, 
the papéc, at a juncture when they took their 
stand upon the ground of that very law of their 
fathers for which they suffered. Still more un- 
natural is it that here, where practical encour- 
agement was needed in a time of decisive and 
terrible conflicts, he should neglect this for the 
mere purpose of keeping up a conformity to the 
prayers of Ezra and Nehemiah, which originated 
in circumstances of a totally different character’ 
and involved a reference to the ewrlier fact of 
the conquest and destruction of Jerusalem” 
(Kranichfeld). Cf. in addition the remarks in 
the Introd. § 6, respecting the relation of the 
book of Daniel to the writings of the period 
subsequent to the captivity, which refer to it; 
and also-the exposition of the several passages. 
Verses 4-10. The introduction. A peniten- 
tial confession of sin in the name of the people. 
And I prayed ....made my confession, 
and said. 77107, “to confess, acknowledge,” 


as in v. 20; Ezra x. 1.—O Lord, the great and 
dreadful God, keeping the covenant and 
mercy. The same address to the mighty and 
terrible God, but who is good and merciful when 
His conditions are met, occurs also in Neh. i. 5; 
with this difference only, that the article is care- 


lessly omitted before 707, the second object of 


"7a, in the latter passage, while in the present 
instance and in Neh. ix. 32 and Deut. vii. 9, it 


is retained.— Verse 5. We have sinned, and 
have committed iniquity, and have done 
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wickedly, and have rebelled. Properly, ‘‘and 
sinned and rebelled,” for the 7 in 1220701 is 
‘probably to be retained; its omission from 
several MSS. is explained from the desire to as- 
similate this passage to the parallels vs. 15 and 
1 Kings viii. 47. The Hiphil yawsn, ‘to sin, 
do wickedly,” is used instead of the more 
usual Kal yy; cf. xi. 32; Neh. ix. 33; Psa. 
evl. 6.—By departing from thy precepts and 
from thy judgments. The infinitive 340 is 
used as a continuation of the v. finit., as in v. 
11; cf. Neh. ix. 8,13; Esth. iii. 18; ix. 1, 12, 
16; vi. 9, ete.—Verse 6. The prophets, which 
spake in thy name to our kings, our princes, 
and our fathers, etc. The “fathers” in this 
place and in v. 8, as well as in Jer. xliy. 17, 21, 
denote the ancestors of the Israel of that day, 
including all but those who were of royal and 
princely blood; cf. the comprehensive ‘‘ and to 
all the people of the land,” which immediately 
follows. The same language occurs in Neh. ix. 
32, where, however, the ‘‘ prophets and priests” 
are also specially included, between the princes 
und the fathers—an. extension which clearly re- 
veals the thought of a later age, and which ap- 
pears the more superfluous, inasmuch as both pro- 
phets and priests might unquestionably be com- 
prehended in the term ‘“‘ fathers ” (cf. Judg. xvii. 
10; xviii. 19).--Verse 7. O Lord, righteous- 
ness belongeth unto thee, but unto us confu- 
sion of faces, 7.e., the confusion which depicts 
itself on the face (by blushing) because of our 
sin and the consequent disgrace and tribulation ; 
ef. the familiar use of wn, and the passage 
Hzra ix. 7, which paraphrases the thought here 
presented.—As at this day (so frem time imme- 
morial). In 7377 D173, 2 does not indicate the 
indefinite temporal sense of ‘‘ about, at” (as v. 
Lengerke, Hivernick, etc., think), but that of 
comparison, as always in this form of speech; 
cf. v. 15; Neh. ix. 10; Jer. xxv. 18, etc. Con- 
sequently the expression of God’s righteousness 
and the contrasted being put to shame or dis- 
grace of Israel are both described as having al- 
ways been apparent and as being still evident.— 
To the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. Vs. 16-18, which represent Jeru- 
salem as being in ruins, show clearly that this 
reference is not to inhabitants of Jerusalem 
who were contemporary with the prophet (Bert- 
holdt, v. Lengerke, Stahelin, etc.).—Verse 8. O 
Lord, to us belongeth confusion of face, etc. 
ef. Jer. iii. 25; xiv. 20; Neh. ix. 34, etc.—Verse 
9. Though (rather ‘‘ for”) we have rebelled 


against him. 4277/2, as in v.5. The clause 


with “2 serves to explain why the mercy and 
forgiveness of God (HAND ; cf. Neh. ix. 17, and 
nN29, Psa. cxxx. 4) are referred to, namely, be- 
cause the children of Israel need mercy, etc., 
before all else, since they are guilty of rebellion 
against God. The thought is still farther de- 
veloped in the following verse. — Verse 10. 
Neither (rather ‘‘ and we”) have we obeyed 
the voice of the Lord our God, to walk in 
his laws; cf. Jer. xliv. 23; 1 Kings viii. 61; 
Luke i. 6 ete. The 5454p here mentioned differ 
from the 455m of the next verse merely in the 
form of the word, the latter comprehending the 


commandments, 1.¢., the several manifestations | 











of God’s will in a united whole. The prophete 
accordingly appear as the guardians, teachers, 
and enforcers of the law ; cf. Isa. xxi. 11, where 
the term 077/20 is applied to them; Jer. vi. 
17; Ezek. xxxiii. 2; Mic. vii. 4, etce., which de- 
signate them by DEX. 

Verses 11-14. Continuation.* Reference te 
the past history of the nation. Therefore the 
curse is poured upon us, and the oath. As in 
other places the anger of God (Jer. xlii. 18; 
xliv. 6; 2 Chron, xii. 7; xxxiv. 21, etc.), so here 
the curse which represents it, is characterized 
as, so to speak, a fiery hail (Gen. xix. 24; Hx. 
ix, 33; Nah. i, 6) which is poured out on the 
sinner. It is, moreover, not asimple curse, but 
stands connected with an oath, which supports 
and strengthens it; cf. Num. v. 21; Neh. x.30; 
Psa, xcv. 11; Heb. iii. 11, 18; vi. 17.—That is 
written in the law of Moses the servant of 
God. Lev. xxvi. 14 et seq.; Deut. xxviii. 15 et 
seq.; xxix. 19. Concerning the designation as 
the servant of God, cf. Ex. iv. 10; xiv. 31; 
Num, xi. 11; xii. 7; Josh. i. 2; Heb. iii. 5. See 
also v. 5, where the same predicate is applied 
to the prophets.—Verse 12, And he hath con- 
firmed his words, which he spake. D°)q, usu- 


ally ‘‘ to raise up,” here signifies ‘‘ to preserve 
intact, to maintain, to confirm inact; ” cf. Num. 


xxx. 14, 15.—Instead of 17727 the Keri haa 


1735, referring back to the curse, v. 11; but all - 
the ancient versions and also the parallels Neh. 
ix. 8; Bar. ii. 3 support the plural.—Against 
us, and against our judges; literally ‘‘ over us,” 
etc. :°DEW, a comprehensive term denoting 
‘four superiors” generally; cf. Psa. ii 10; 
exlviii. 11, and above, vs. 6 and 8, the separa- 
tion of this idea into ‘‘ kings and princes.”— 
By bringing upon us a great evil, etc.; rather, 
‘that he would bring upon us,” ete.; cf. Lam. 
i, 12; ii. 17; Hzek. v. 9, ete.—Verse 13. As it 
is written in the law of Moses, all this evil is 
come upon us; rather, ‘‘as all this evil is writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, that is come,” etc. 
DX before OT7075D serves to introduce the sub- 
ject, as in 2 Kings x. 6; Jer. xlv. 4; Hzek. xliv. 
3.{ Concerning TENS ef. Isa. xiv. 24 6.—Yet 
made we not our prayer before the Lord our 
God; rather, ‘‘ yet conciliated we not the face 
of the Lord,” etc.,—who prepares for our just 
punishment. It appears from the following 
verse that this neglect of propitiating his anger, 
hence an obstinate and hardened persistence in 
sin, was the immediate cause that brought mis- 


fortune to the nation. With regard to 725 TDM» 
‘) which literally signifies ‘‘to stroke one’a 


face, to smooth its stern furrows,” cf, Ex, xxxii. 
11; 1 Sam. xiii 12; 1 Kings xiti. 6, etc.—That 
we might (or ‘‘ should”) turn from our iniqui- 
ties, and understand (or ‘‘ observe”) thy truth. 





* [* The confession of sin divides itself into two sections, 
Vers. 4-10 state the transgression and the guilt, while vers. 
11-14 refer to the punishment from God for this guilt, Ver. 
8 forms the introduction.”— Aeie ] : - 

+ [Against this construction, however, is the difference im 
gender of 2MD and ny~ J 

r Tr _ 

+ [The subject, however, is here rather “‘stated absolutely 

as concerns all this evil, thus it has come upon us.”—Xeil.1 
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The truth of God which was not observed by , God with motives whose effective charactez 


the people is His immutability, by virtue of | steadily grows stronger.—For the Lord’s sake, 
which He actually permits the punishment ¢.e., for thine own sake, for thy name’s sake, 


threatened against the sinner to be inflicted— 
hence His faithful adherence to His pledges 
from a negative point of view, which is ident- 
ical with His punitive justice (cf. 1 John i. 9). 
Hitzig’s adoption of a hendiadys, ‘‘ that observ- 
ing thy faithfulness, we should turn from our 
sins,” is unnecessary.—Verse 14. Therefore 
hath the Lord watched upon the evil, 7.¢., 
‘* He cared for it, was concerned about it; ” cf. 
Jer. i. 12; xliv. 27.—For the Lord our God is 
righteous in all his works which he doeth; 
literally, ‘‘on the ground of all his works” 
(py2"D3-DS); of. Neh. ix, 33, MBP AWN 
‘¢ which he doeth,”’ is aorist, like Jon. i. 14 (not 
pret., ‘“‘ which he has done”).—F'or (rather 


‘*and’’) we obeyed not his voice, 7.¢., despite | 


that we obeyed not; cf. the similar expression, 
with 43] $5}, in v. 13. 

Verses 15-19. Conclusion. The petition tt- 
self in its intensity and importunity, which in- 
crease from sentence to sentence. That hast 
brought thy people forth out of the land of 
Egypt with a mighty hand; a glorious and 
striking proof of the grace and mercy which 
aod formerly manifested towards his people; cf. 
Hx. xx. 2, etc.; Psa. cv.; cxiv. etc.—And hast 
gotten thee renown, as at this day, ¢.¢., by that 
wonderful act of deliverance hast acquired re- 
nown that continues to this day; cf. Jer, xxxii. 
20; Neh. i. 10; ix. 10.—Verse 16. O Lord, 
according to all thy righteousness . . . . let 
thine anger . . . be turned away, ?.¢., accord- 


ing to the displays of thy righteousness. DIpPIy, 
whether it is to be regarded as the plural of 
“PTX, as a majority hold, or as the plural of a 
singular 1%, which is Hitzig’s view (cf. Isa. 
xli. 10; xlii. 6, 21), certainly denotes ‘ proofs 
of righteousness,” and not of mercy; but it is 
decidedly erroneous, and involves a gross weak- 


ening of the sense of the Scriptures, to assign 
the meaning ‘‘ mercy” to the Old-Test term 


‘‘ righteousness,” in a single instance.*—From ! 
thy city Jerusalem, thy holy mountain. The | 


opposition is the more appropriate, as in Daniel’s 
time nothing remained of Jerusalem but its site, 
its mountain.—Jerusalem ... . (are become) 
a reproach to all that are about us; cf. Psa, 
Ixxix. 4.—Verse 17. Now therefore, O our 
God, hear. OP is a conclusion from vy. 16 
b, and does not serve to resume vy, 15.—The 
prayer of thy servant, and his supplications. 
Daniel applies the designation 12> to himself 
in full consciousness of the mediatorial position 
occupied by him, as by Moses and the earlier 
prophets (cf. vs. 11, 5),—Cause thy face to 
shine upon thy sanctuary that is desolate. 
The ruined temple here takes the place of the 
tity and the mountain which were mentioned 
before, indicating that the prayer constantly in- 
creases in fervor and importunity, and addresses 








ease mip I means the great deeds done by the Lord for 


his people, among which the sions and wonders accompany- 
ing their exodus from Egypt take the first place, so far as 
therein Jehovah gave proof of the righteousness of his cov- 
enant promise.”— Feil. | 


| @. 19). 








The noun is repeated, to the neglect of 
the pronoun, for the sake of emphasis, as 1p 
Gen. xix. 24, and as often in the usage of the 
New Test., ¢.g., Rom. xv. 5, 6; Eph. ii. 21, ete. 
—Verse 18, O my God, incline thine ear, 
and hear; open thine eyes, etc. The Kethik 


NMPP is to be retained, in opposition to the 
Niphalizing Keri N25; cf. v. 19; Psa. xli. 5; 
Isa. vii. 11; xxxii. 11.—The thought of the 
phrase ‘‘ incline thine ear” (cf. Psa, Ixxxviii. 3 5 
Ixxxvi. 1; cii. 3; cxvi. 2, etc.), is also frequently 
expressed in the plural, ‘‘ thine ears,” ¢g., Psa. 
exxx. 2; cf. Isa. lix. 1; Ezek. viii. 18; Psa. 
xxxiv. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 12; Jas. v. 4. Luther's 
translation generally disregards this distinction, 
and in almost every instance employs the plural, 
even where the original has the singular.—And 


behold our desolations (1722, as in v. 26, 


instead of the former 1 /A°], v. 2; cf. Isa. Lxi. 


4) and the city which is called by thy name, 
literally, ‘‘ upon which thy name is called ;” ef. 
Jer. vii. 10; xxv. 29;.xxxiv. 15; Psa. xlviii. 
3, 9, etc.—F'or we do not present (lit. ‘‘ lay 
down”’) our supplications before thee for our 
righteousness. On the expression MM >"bM) 
‘*to lay down or pour out supplications at one’s 
feet,” cf. v. 20; Jer. xxxviii. 26. [‘*The ex- 
pression is derived from the custom of falling 
down before God in prayer.”—/ei/.] On the 
thought cf. Isa, lvii. 12; lviii. 2; Neh. ix. 19, 
27, 31, etc.—Verse 19. O Lord, hear; O Lord, 
forgive; O Lord, hearken, etc. The two-fold 
repetition of the name Adonai, ‘‘ Lord,” denotes 
the highly importunate and almost uncontrol- 
lable character which the prayer assumes at the 
close; cf. Isa. vi. 3; Jer. vii. 4; xxii. 29,— 
And do it, defer not. It cannot be proved that 
Daniel intended to refer to the long delay at- 
tendant on the fulfilment of Jeremiuh’s pro- 
phecy of the seventy weeks by the expression 
‘* defer not” (cf. Psa. xl- 18; Ixx. 6), as Ewald 
thinks. The expression is not sufficiently defi- 
nite for this; and at any rate, nothing in favor 
of the Maccahbzean origin of this passage can be 
deduced from it.—For thine own sake, O my 
God; for thy city and thy people are called 
by thy name. The explanatory clause ‘‘for .. . 
are called by thy name,” implies that 723722 is 
equivalent to Ww E22 (Isa. xlviii, 9; Psa. 
xxiii. 3; xxv. 11), and therefore signifies, ‘“ for 
es bag of thy honor, of thy renown” (cf. on 
vy. 18). 

Verses 20-23. Arrival of the angel Gabriel, 
who was sent from God to interpret Jeremiah’s 
prophecy of the seventy weeks, And while I 
was speaking, and praying, etc. This does not 
mean, ‘‘before I ceased praying ”—for the 
prayer had evidently reached its conclusion with 
v. 19—but rather, ‘I was concluding my re- 
marks, I was just speaking the last words,” ete. 
Cf. Isa. xxviii. 4.—My supplication . . . for 
the holy mountain of my God; properly, ‘‘ on 
the basis (or ground) of the holy mountain.” 
The preposition >> , by virtue of its fundamental] 


meaning ‘‘ over,” may signify ‘‘against” (y 12) 
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as well as ‘“‘ for.” According to vs. 16 and 17 


the ‘‘ holy mountain” includes the ‘‘ holy city” , 
Yea. 
(lit., *‘ and”), while I was (yet) speaking in 


(Matt. iv. 5) and the temple.—Verse 21. 


prayer; rhetorical epanalepsis or brief repeti- 
tion, designed to favor the connection —Hven 
(or *‘ and’’) the man Gabriel, whom I had seen 
in the vision at the beginning (or ‘‘ formerly”’), 
a reference to chap. vili. 15 et seq., where the 
designation of the angel as a ‘‘man”’ was ex- 
plained as being derived from his human form. 
Concerning nana see on chap. viii, 1.—Being 
caused to fly swiftly; rather, ‘‘come to me 
with flying speed.” The expression 372 pa 
is difficult. The rendering, ‘‘ wearied with an 
extended (or rapid) course,” which is adopted by 
Ibn Ezra, Gesenius, etc. (substantially also by 
Kranichfeld, ‘‘ very weary”) appears to be sup- 
ported by the circumstance that the same root 
Qy7, which always signifies ‘*to weary, become 


exhausted,” lies at the bottom of both words. 
The sense of ‘‘ being wearied,” however, will 
not apply to angels generally, nor is it appropri- 
ate in the present instance, where the qm? 


“H&=" of the following verse clearly alludes to 
the rapidity of the angel’s coming. This rapid 
approach does not indicate that he an swiftly 
(Hiivernick, v. Lengerke, etc.), but denotes 
hasty flying, with lightning speed, as may be 
seen (1) from the root g>>, which is unquestion- 
ably related to nD, ‘*to fly,” and therefore 
may involye that idea; (2) from the testimony 
of the ancient versions, which unanimously ex- 
press the idea of flying rapidly (Sept. river 
peporevie; Theodotion, terdouevoc; Vulg., cito 
voluns, and also Syrus); (3) from the fact that 
the Scriptures frequently represent the angels 
as flying a trait which is not confined to the 
New Test. (Rev. xiv. 6), but is found in the Old 
Test. also, as Isa. vi, 2 et seq. ; Judg. xiii. 20 ; 
Psa civ. 4, ete., demonstrate, despite the asser- 
tion to the contrary of Hitzig, Hiivernick, and 
others (cf. also Matt. xxviii. 8 etc.),*—About 
tie + ms of the evening oblation, or about sun- 
down (Num. xxviii. 4). This theocratic and 
Levitical designation of time finds a simple ex- 
planation in the prophet’s yearning recollection 
of the sacrifice that was offered at that hour in 
the temple-worship, and therefore does not in 
any way militate against the belief that this 
chapter originated during the captivity. It is 





* [Keil holds that these terms, )Y0D HY, ‘ belong 
T° he 


from their position to the relative clause, or specially to 
S757 (Thad seen), not to 33, since no ground can be 
Le 4s : 


perceived for placing the adverbial idea before the verb.” 
This is also countenanced by the Masoretic interpunction, 
Keil accordingly refers the phrase to Daniel himself, as being 
utterly exhausted; and compares ch, viii, 17 et seq., 27, 
**because Gabriel, at his former coming to him, not only 
helped to strengthen him, but also gave him understanding,” 
etc. Thc epithet, however, as applied to Daniel, seems very 
inept and vague here, especially following the definite phrase 
‘at first,” Stuart maintains that aba essentially means 
to hasten, and that it bears this signification here; but the 
naage of the word does not sustain this sense. Under these 


circumstances we can probably do no better than, with our 
author, to abide by the interpretation of the old translators, 


and regard both. terms either as directly from nay or from 
yy a orgnate of that root.) 





no more remarkable, as uttered by the captive 
Daniel in the reign of Darius Medus, than it 
would be if a Christian youth of the Middle Ages 
who had fallen into the power of the Saracens, 
should, after being separated from scenes of 
Christian worship for many years, still have 
spoken of matins, or vespers, or the conpletoriwn. 
Cf. supra, on chap. vi. 11.--Verse 22. And he 
informed me, or ‘‘gave me to understand.” 
Thus it is rendered, correetly, by most exposi- 
tors; cf. 220 in chap. viii. 16. Hitzig’s ver- 
sion, ‘‘and he became aware ’—namely that the 
time of evening sacrifice was not yet past, and 
therefore that Daniel had just finished-his even- 
ing prayer—is entirely too forced.—I am now 
come forth, namely from God, before whom 
Gabriel usually stands (Luke i. 19; cf. also Job 


i, 12), That he should now come forth ("H » 


like John xiv. 11) denotes that Daniel’s importu- 
nate prayer had caused his being sent; cf. the 
next verse.—Verse 23. At the beginning of 
thy supplications the commandmeat (rather, 


‘*a word”) came forth, 7.¢., a decree (725, as in 


Job iv. 12; Isa. ix. 7, etc.)intended to comfort 
and encourage thee (and consequently to answer 
thy prayer). It was not ‘*t @commandment,” for 
this could only have been laid on the angel, and 
not on Daniel, who is nevertheless exhorted ‘to 


attend to the word” (">73).: Hitzig renders it 
correctly, ‘ta decree, an oracle, which is re- 
corded verbally in vs. 24-27.”—For thou art 
greatly beloved. 1171720, synonymous with 
DTV, ‘*man of costlinesses, of joys,” 
7.é., well-beloved, a favorite (Luther, ‘‘ beloved 
man, beloved and precious ;” Ewald, ‘‘ a loved 
sweet one.”). The ‘oi desideriorum” of 
Jerome is misleading; for nyTAvaM certainly 
does not relate to the prophet’s anxiety to under- 
stand the mysteries of God (‘‘ quod pro desiderto 
tuo Dei secreta audire merearis, et esse consctus 
futurerum”). With far greater correctness Je- 
rome himself compares, in remarks immediately 
preceding, the predicate 77777), ‘‘ the favorite 
of God,” which was applied to Solomon (2 Sam. 
xii. 25); and several moderns have also adduced 
the cognomen of Titus, ‘‘ amor et delicie generis 
humant,” with equal justice.*—-Therefore under- 
stand thou (or ‘‘observe”’)the matter (‘tword”’), 
and consider the vision, ‘‘ The transition from 
set to 220 denotes a slight variation of mean- 


ing in the fundamental idea. The difference is 
not greater than exists between 137 itself and 
mea, the latter of which = 4j3n, ‘revela- 


tion,’ the substance or soul of the spoken word” 
(Hitzig). + 


* [** The sentence, ‘for thou art a man greatly beloved,’ 
dors not contain the reason for Gabriel’s coming in haste, 
but for the principal thought of the verse, the going forth 
of the word of God immediately atthe beginning of Daniel’sa 
prayer.”—Kell]. 

+ [“ 7877977 stands not for revelation, but is the visioe, 


the appearance of the angel by whom the word of God wag 
communicated to the prophet. TmN772 is accordingly not 


the contents of the word spoken, but the form of its com- 
munication to Daniel. To both—the word and the form of 
its revelation—Daniel must give heed. This revelation was, 
moreover, not communicated to him in a vision, but while 
in his natural consciousness.”—ei/, ] 
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Verses 24-27. Theinterpretat on of the seventy 
weeks of years. Seventy weeks are deter- 
mined. Literally, are ‘‘cut off ;” for this is the 
proper meaning of 373, in like manneras V1 
primarily signifies “to cut, to sharpen to a 
point,” and then ‘‘ to conclude, determine ;” cf. 
Job xiv. 5; Isa. x. 22; 1 Kings xx. 40. The 
Vulgate, influenced by éxoAo8adnoav, Matt, xxiv. 
22, has ‘* abbreviate sunt,” which conflicts with 
the context. Hitzig, on the contrary, is correct 
when he rejects the idea of ‘‘dividing” into 
two sections, which might seem to accord with 
y- 25 et seq., and instead applies the cutting off 
to the ‘‘sum of the time” as a whole, in conse- 
quence of which he paraphrases, ‘‘a section of 
time (consisting) of seventy years is appointed.” 

-The construction is the familiar one of the im- 
personal passive with an accusative (cf. Gen. 
xxxy. 26; Ex. xiii. 7; Isa. xxi. 2; also supra, 
on vy. 13). Entirely too artificial is the view 


which Wieseler adopts, that 7277 in y. 23 is the 


subject, while the seventy weeks form the pre- 
dicate—‘‘ the word is cut off at seventy weeks.”’ 
This view is opposed further, by the fact that 
JOM) cannot in this place denote the idea of 
“being abbreviated.” —3° YIU BVA, ‘seventy 
weeks.” This cannot possibly denote seventy 
weeks in the ordinary sense, or 490 days; for 
the number has an obvious relation to the sev- 
enty years of Jeremiah, vy. 2, and the brief limit 
of 490 days is not suited to serve as a mystical 
paraphrase of the period of three and a half 
years. Moreover, according to the descriptions 
in chapters vii. and viii., the three and a half 
years were throughout a period of suffering 
and oppression, while in vy. 25 et seq. the lat- 
ter and more extended subdivision (amounting 
to sixty-two weeks) of the seventy weeks is 
characterized as being comparatively free from 
sufferings. Finally, the three and a half years 
evidently reappear in vy. 27, m the form of 
the ‘‘half-week” during which the sacrifices 
and oblations were to cease, etc.: and this 
undeniable identity of the small fraction at 
the end of the seventy weeks with the three 
and a half years of tribulation, heretofore 
described, removes it beyond the reach of 
doubt that the seventy weeks are to be re- 
garded as scventy weeks of years, and there- 
fore as an amplification of the seventy years 
of Jeremiah. Such a prophetic or mystical 
transformation of the seventy years into as 
many periods of seven years each is not unpar- 
alleled in the usage of the ancients; cf., ¢.g., 
the remarks of Mark Varro, in Aul. Gellius, 
NV. A. TIL, 10: ‘* Se jam undecimam annorum 
hebdomadem ingressum esse et ad eum diem septu- 
aginta hedomadas Ubrorum conseripsisse ;” also 
Aristotle, Polit., VIJ. 16 ; Censorin., de die natali, 
C. 14. It was, however, peculiarly adapted to 
the prophet’s purpose, and was especially intel- 
ligible to his readers, inasmuch as the Mosaic 
law (Lev. xxv. 2, 4 eb seq.; xxvi. 34, 35, 43 ; 
ef. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21) had designated every 
seventh year as a sabbath of the land, and had 


introduced the custom of dividing the years | 
into hebdomads, which thus became familiar to | 
every individual in the Jewish nation during all 


subsequent ages. The thought that instead of 
seventy years seven times seventy were to 








elapse before the theozracy should be restored 
in all its power and significance, and that, cou- ~ 
sequently, an extended period of delay should 
precede the advent of the Messianic zra, is ‘an 
integral feature in the mode of conception 
which prevails throughout the book” (Kranich- 
feld). It should also be observed that the idea 
weeks, as the principal idea, is placed before the 
numeric:l idea for emphasis: ‘‘ weeks (of years, 
not simple years), seventy in number, are deter- 
mined,” etc. The masculine form of the noun 
occurs also in chap. x. 2,3; cf. Gen. xxix. 27 
et seq.; Lev. xii. 5.*—Upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city. ‘‘Thy” is used in the 
sense of ‘‘near thy heart, dear and precious 
unto thee;” cf. v. 20; chap. xii. 1. As the 
people of Jehovah (v. 19) is also Daniel’s peo- 
ple (v. 20), so is Jerusalem fis city, his favorite 
city. It may have been, in addition, his native 
place ; but this circumstance cannot be deter- 
mined from this passage; see the Introd. § 2, 
at the beginning. The predicate ‘‘ holy” was 
deserved by Jerusalem, even when in ruins, and 
without regard to the length of the period dur- 
ing which it was desolate, since by virtue of all 
its history in the past, and in view of its impor- 
tance for God’s kingdom in the future, it was 
absolutely ‘* the holy city,” ef. vs, 16-20; Isa. 
li 1; Matt. iv. 5.—To finish the transgres- 
sion and to make an end of sins. The infini- 
tives with B which follow, to the end of the 
verse, ‘‘direct attention, with a view to com- 
fort, to the blessed experiences connected with 
the close of the period in which the people and 
the city were then languishing,” thus denoting 
from the outset that the vision is concerned 
with the realization of the Messianic hopes of 
Israel, in the time when ‘‘ Zion’s warfare ” shall 
be accomplished (Isa. xl 2 et seq.)—in short, 
that the prophetic remarks of the angel acquire 
a Messianic character from this point.—Theo- 
dot., Hengstenb., vy. Leng., Wiesel, Kranichf., 
etc., punctuate the Kethib YI5O NDD5, and 
read ‘‘ to seal wp the transgression,” which, ac- 
cording to v. Lengerke, signifies ‘‘ to forgive the 
transgression,” and according to Kranichfeld, 
means ‘‘to hinder or restrain the sin.” The 
former rendering, however, would lead to an 
unsuitable tautology with > D25; and the 
idea of ‘restraining (cohibere) sin” would be 
more properly expressed by 53x; cf. Job xiv. 
17; Hos. xiii. 2. The idea of “restraining,” 
moreover, has not been presented by a single 
one of the more ancient translators, not even 
by Theodotion. It is better, therefore, to read 


RaD2 with a majority of moderns, and to re- 
gard this as standing for 75>}, expressive of the 
idea of completing or filling up. This view is 
also supported by the parallel Brody, as it 


should be read, with the Keri and all the 
ancient versions, excepting that of Theodotion; 
ef. chap. viii. 28; Isa. xvi. 4; xxxiii. 1, ete. 





* [Keil maintains that neither the gender nor position of 
DIYS is here significant; but it is certain that the mase. 
plur. nowhere else occurs, except at chap. x. 2, 3, where it 
is defined by the addition of D772", days. Even Stuart, 
who does not apply this prophecy to the Messianic age, can- 


didly admits that heptades of years can only be designated 
by this expression.] 
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The “ making full of sin,” ¢.¢., of the measure 
of sin, is substantially identical with the finish- 
ing of the transgression, from which it differs 
only in expressing the idea more forcibly. The 


Kethib 5131 (similarly Theodotion also: 
Tut oppayicac auaptiac) is decisively rejected 
by the single fact that D759, “and to seal 


up,” is repeated in this passage, and in a sense 
that differs materially from what it would bear 
in the former half of the verse. It is certainly 
possible to refer (with Kranichfeld) to chap. vi. 
18; xii. 4; Deut. xxxii. 384; Job ix. 7; xxxvii. 
7, in support of this rendering. which would 
perhaps add to R232, “to seal up, to hinder,” 
the idea of a still more effective sealing up or 
of a more complete banishment. The sense of 
** filling up,” however, which is secured by chap. 
viii. 23, and by which the language of the whole 
verse gains a harmonious variety and multifor- 
mity, is far more likely to prove correct; and, in 
addition, the substitution of pnts for gpqb5in 
the preceding line would, in and of itself, be an 
exceedingly probable error on the part of a 
copyist, which might be easily comprehended. — 
To make reconciliation (rather ** expiation ”) 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting right- 
eousness. These closely united members stand 
related to each other as antecedent and conclu- 
sion, or as a negative and a positive statement 
of the same fact. They form the central point 
of the acts of gracious blessing wrought by God, 
and both are introduced alike by the two infini- 
tive clauses which precede, and appear to be 
conjoined and brought to a common conclusion 
by those which follow. According to this, 
three pairs of actions, or three double numbers, 
were designed in this verse, as Gesenius, Mau- 
rer, and Hitzig correctly observe; and for this 


reason the disjunctive accent + seems less suit- 
able after ye than it would have been after 
mixvn, The intimate collocation of {WY 7H 


with » 8°20 is warranted, further, by 
the fact that, without doubt, God is regarded 
as the efficient cause of both these results, and 
particularly of the ‘‘ expiation”’ (literally ‘‘cov- 
ering over”) of sin; cf. Psa. xxxii. 2; Ixy. 4, 
etc.—Righteousness, which is a characteristic 
of the Messianic period in other prophecies also 
(cf, Isa, lili, 11; Jer. xxxiii. 15 et seq.; Mal. 
iii. 20), is here described as ‘‘ everlasting,” in 
harmony with the eternal character of Messiah’s 
kingdom (cf. chap. ii. 44; vii. 18. 27; Isa, li. 
5-8). Itis of course not to be limited to the 
aphere of a merely external (Levitical and theo- 
cratic) righteousness, as even Hitzig acknowl- 
edges, when he observes that external righteous- 
mess cannot be regarded as separate from in- 
ternal in any case. —And to seal up vision and 
prophet (marg.), and to anoint the most holy 
{rather, ‘‘@ holy of holies”). The relation be- 
tw en these final members of the whole series 
o: Messianic results to be secured is that of 
the internal to the external, of the ethical to 
the ritual, or of religion to worship. Kranich- 
feld’s remark is incorrect, when he observes that 
the third pair in the gracious series occupies an 
inverse relation to the first, in view of its form, 
inasmuch as the latter proceeds from the ante- 


paix 








cedent to the consequent, while that method is 
here reversed (namely, the sealing of prophecy 
precedes the anointing of the most Holy).* But 
Hitzig, Bleek, etc., are no less at fault, when 
they assume that the anointing of the most 
Holy is mentioned after the sealing of prophecy, 
and at the end of the’ entire series, because it 
had not been foretold by Jeremiah, while the 
other features had, directly or indirectly, formed 
the subject of the Messianic promises with that 
prophet. The opinion that the ‘‘ sealing of vi- 
sion and prophet” denotes specifically the con- 
firmation of Jeremiah’s prophecy respecting the 
seventy years (as v. Lengerke, Wieseler, Kamp- 
hausen, etc., also hold) in chap, xxv. and xxix. 


is wholly untenable, since the terms 0 and 


8°32, without the article, evidently do not refer 


to any particular prophet or prophecy, but 
rather to the prophetic institution and its visions 
relating to the prospective salvation in general. 
The idea is, that everything in the form of pro- 
phetic visions and predictions which had been 
produced in the course of theocratic develop- 


ment from the time of Moses (872? and im 


are collective and general; cf. chap, xi. 14) 
should receive *‘ sealing,”’ 7.¢., Divine confirma- 
tion and recognition, in the form of actual ful- 
filment (cf. 1 Kings xxi. 8; Esth. viii. 8).4 
Jeremiah’s prophecy cannot be intended, either 
exclusively, or even by way of pre-eminence (as 
Ewald thinks), because it does not mention the 
expiation of s n and the establishing of everlast- 
ing Messianic righteousness, which nevertheless 
are here particularly emphasized. The sense is 
clearly general, similar to that found in New- 
Test. passages like Acts iii. 19; x. 43; 2 Cor. i. 
20, etc.—The prospect of an ‘‘ anointing of the 
most Holy,” which is presented at the close, or 





* [The six statements (represented by the infinitives 


with ) are divided by Maurer, Hitzig, Kranichfeld, and 
others, into three passages of two members each, thus: 
After the expiration of seventy weeks there shall (1) be com- 
pleted the measure of sin ; (2) the sin shaJl be covered and 
righteousness brought in; (3) the prophecy shall be fulfilled, 
and the temple, which was desecrated by Antiochus, shall 
again be consecrated. The Masoretes, however, seem to have 
already conceived of this threefold division by placing the 


Athnach under pva>y pIz (the fourth clause); but it 


rests on a false construction of the individual members, 
especially of the first two passages. Rather we have two 
three-membered sentences before us. This appears evident 
from the arrangement of the six statements, i.e., that the 
first three statements treat of the taking aw: y of sin, and 
thus of the bringing in of everlasting righteous ness, with its 
consequences, and thus of the positive deliverance, and in 
such a manner that in both classes the three members stand 
in reciprocal relation to each other; the fourth statement 
corresponds to the first, the fifth to the second, the sixth to 
the third—the second and the fifth present even the same verb 


pon.”—eil. It is not necessary, however, to assume that 
these results were all to await the expiration of this entire 
period ; they were only to be in the process of taking place 
during or after it; in a word, this was to be the final period 
of the Jewish economy, in or at the end of whichall these 
consummations were to take place. ] 

+ [** But for this figurative use of the word ‘to seal’ no 
proof-passages are adducted from the O. T. Add to this 
that the word cannot be used here in a different sense froia 
that in which it is used in the second passage, The sealing 
of ihe prophecy corresponds to the sealing of the transgres- 
sion, and must be similarly understood. The prophecy ia 
sealed when it is laid under a seal, so that it can no longer 
actively show itself” (Afeél); and correspondingly transgres- 
sion is sealed, when its further demonstration is prevented 
In short, both are to be suppressed after that date; trans 
gression by the Atoning Sacrifice and prophecy by the closa 
of the O.-I’. canon.j 
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rather of @ most Holy (P wp, without the 


article) is evidently a solemn act of worship, 
which is substantially equivalent to the restora- 


tion of the theocratic worship as a whole. It. 


is the anointing with oil or theocratic consecra- 
tion of the sacrificial altar of the New Covenant, 
of the Messianic community of the redeemed, 
the pure sanctuary, which shall no more be pro- 
faned, that, according to chap. viii. 14 (cf. vii. 
25; ix. 17), shall take the place of the desecrated 
and defiled altar of the Old Dispensation. From 
Lev. viii. 11, comp. with Ezek. xliii. 20, 26, 
where a consecration of the altar of burnt-of- 
ferings by means of an act of anointing is de- 
scribed (in Lev., l. c., with oil, in Hzek., 1 ¢., 
with the blood of the sacrifice), and also from 
Ex. xxix. 837; xxx. 29; xl. 10, where the sacri- 


ficial altar is expressly designated as the wip 


DWI, itis evident that the altar of sacrifice is 


here intended, instead of the holy of holies in 
the temple at large, or even the Messiah himself 
(sanctus sanctorum), as Syrus, the Vu gate, and 
others suppose.—The prophecy under considera- 
tion has been twice fulfilled,—at first externally 
and in a literal sense, by the actual restoration 
of the Old-Test. services in the temple with 
their bloody offerings of animals, which came 
to pass three years after they had been inter- 
rupted by Antiochus Hpiphanes in the Maccabee- 
an age (1 Mace. iv. 54-59),* and afterward in the 
antitype by the historical introduction of the 
more perfect sanctuary and worship of the New 
Covenant, which were likewise foretold by the 
prophet Zechariah (chap. iii. 9) and whose sacri- 
ficial altar is Christ, having become such through 
the cvoss which he anointed and consecrated by 
his own exalted priestly sacrifice and blood. + 
Verse 25, Know therefore and understand. 
This exhortation is intended to introduce the 
more detailed explanation of the relation of the 
Beventy year-weeks to the yet unexpired seventy 
years, and also to the subject of the earlier 
theocratic promises which follows. It directs 
the notice of both the hearer and the reader to 
the importance of the disclosures now to be 
made, and to the duty of subjecting them to 
serious and thoughtful consideration; cf, 6 
avaywwookov voeita, Matt. xxiv. 15.—F'rom the 
going forth of the commandment (or ‘‘ word ”’) 
to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the 
Mess‘ah the Prince shall be seven weeks; 





* (Keil justly objects to this interpretation of the fulfil- 
ment that. “it is opposed by the actwa! fact, that neither in 








the consecration of Zerubbabel’s temple, nor at the reconse- | 


eration of the altar of burnt-offering desecrated by Antio- 
chus, is mention made of any anointing. According to the 
definite, unitorm tradition of the Jews, the holy anointing 
oil did not exist during the time of the second temple.” The 


rather, ‘‘ unto an anointed «me, @ prince,” ete. 
. = | 
The expression 127 82 corresponds to nz 


427 at the beginning of the angel’s remarks, 
and therefore probably denotes the promulga- 
tion of a Divine decree rather than of a royal 
edict (as Dereser, Hivernick, Weigl, etc., con- 
ceive with reference to the edict of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, wlach commanded that the re- 
building of Jerusalem should be commenced). 


The latter idea would require that 3272 should 


be connected with 4575, in order to its clear 
expression; and the observation of Hitzig is 
probably correct: ‘‘ Gabriel could not speak so 
objectively, and with composure, of the decree 
of a heathen king that would imply his right to 
dispose of the holy city; such a decree would 


no more be a 727 in the mind of a theocrat 
than the confederacy in Isa. viii. 12 would be a 
“Z.”—Moreover, 435 cannot denote a decree 


at all, but rather a prophetic statement, an 
oracle. which in this instance promises the 
restoration of Jerusalem. This Divine predic- 
tion concerning the rebuilding of the holy city 
cannot differ materially from the repeated pro- 
phecy by Jeremiah (chap. xxv. and xxix.), 
which foretold the desolation of Jerusalem dur- 
ing seventy years, and the subsequent restora- 
tion of the exiles and punishment of their Chal- 
dzan oppressors. Although the restoration of 
the theocracy, and especially the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, are not expressly mentioned in the 
latter prophecies, these features are yet impli- 
citly included in the prediction, chap. xxv. 12 et 
seq., concerning the judicial visitation of the 
Chaldeans and the re-adoption of Israel; and 
in chap. xxix. 10 the gracious visitation of the 
Jews is described directly as a restoration to 
their place, 7.¢., their country. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to seek for a prophecy by Jere- 
miah that predicts the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
in more litera] and explicit terms. If such a 
passage be found in Jer. xxx. 18, or xxxi. 38 
(Hitzig, Ewald, Bleek, Kamphausen, etc.), it is 
nevertheless unnecessary to assume that Daniel 
here refers only to that prophecy (which was 
probably composed after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, B.C. 588, ac- 
cording to chap. xxxi. 5 et seq.). It is more 
probable that our prophet made no chronologi- 
cal distinction between Jer. xxix. (a letter com- 


posed about B.C. 59%) and the more extended 


prophecy in chap. xxx. and xxxi. They (and 
also chap. xxv.) were probably regarded by him 
as belonging, upon the whole, to the same 


| period and the same cirele of prophecies, name- 
| ly, that of the overthrow of the kingdom of 


term ‘‘anoint,” however, may here be taken in the meta- | 


phorical sense of rededicating.] 

+ [Keil likewise, after adducing several exegetical reasons 
against the interpretation of ‘tmost holy” here as referring 
to the temple, altar, or any of the sacred utensils, finally 
concludes that ‘tthe reference is to the anointing of a new 
sanctuary, temple, or most holy place.” This, however, 
makes the whole expression metaphorical, while all the as- 
sociated phrases are taken in a sense more or less literal, It 
seems to us that the rejection of the old reference of the 
language here to the Messiah, on the ground of the absence 


of the artic’e, is rather hasty; for surely the words may | 


justly be rendered ‘to anoint a most holy” (owe as well as 
thing), and thus really refer to the inauguration of the Head 
of the New Dispensation. The expression is doubtless to be 
explained in conformity with the similar phraseo ogy of 
the verses immediately following. ] 





Judah which covered eighteen to twenty years, 
beginning with the first conquest of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of Jehoi- 
akim, or B.C. 605, and ending with the destruc- 
tion of the city in B.C. 588. His starting-point 
for the calculation of the seventy years thus 
naturally became uncertain and vacillating, 
and for that very reason became the inciting 
cause of the prophecy under consideration. See 
supra, on v. 2.*—It would conflict with the 








* [Few will be disposed to adopt an interpretatiun that 
comes to so vague a conclusion, when the very object 
of these added verses is evidently t> furnish a definite 


a 


CHAP. IX. 1-27. 
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general usage to take awn in an adverbial 


sense and to co inect it with the following verb, 
so as to obtain the sense ‘‘ to build Jerusalem 
again,” since only 35:7* in the Kal is used to 
designate our “‘ again” (rursus, iterum) in other 
places (and also here, in the latter half of the 
verse). Wieseler’s rendering, ‘‘to lead back,” 
z.e., the people, is opposed in part by the harsh- 
ness of such an objective supplement, and partly 
by the impossibility of showing that this pas- 
sage refers directly and exclusively back to Jer. 
xxix. 10, where a7 certainly occurs in the 


sense of ‘‘to lead back.” The second half of 
the verse, moreover, refers only to a rebuilding 


of the city (402371 IADH), and not to a reduc- 
tio populd evulis, which is decisive in favor of a 


restoration, 7.¢., of bringing back out of the 
state of desolation; cf. Ezek. xvi. 55.—Who is 
designated by 7733 1772, the ‘‘ anointed one, 
the prince” (or, as it may be rendered with 
equal correctness, the ‘‘ anointed prince ;”’ cf. 
Ewald, Lehrd., p. 741), in the sense of the pro- 
phet? Certainly not the Messiah of Israel in an 
immediate and primary sense, as the Jewish 
and orthodox exegesis has generally held, down 
to the latest time. He would scarcely have 
been referred to as ‘*‘ an anointed prince” with- 
out the article; nor would Daniel have intro- 
duced Him after the brief interval contained in 
the first seven of the seventy year-weeks, since 
he always places the advent of the Messiah in 
the distant future, when the fourth and last 
world-kingdom shall fall—which is especially 
apparent in chapters ii. and vii.* The reference 
is probably to a prince contemporary with Dan- 
iel and already well known, who was destined 
to exert a powerful influence in favor of the 
theocracy. and to fulfil the special Divine pur- 
pose relating to the Israel of that day (about 
forty-nine or fifty years after the destruction of 





chronological determination of the period spoken of. Keil, 
although no advocate of a strict literal fulfilment of this 
passage, justly remarks that ‘‘all such references (to Jere- 
miah) are excluded by the fact that the ange] names the 
commandment for the restoration of Jerusalem as the ¢e7- 
minus a quo for the seventy weeks, and could thus only 
mean a word of God whose going forth was somewhere de- 
termined, or could be determined, just as the appearance of 
the Anointed Prince is named as the termination of the 
seventy weeks. Accordingly, ‘the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore,’ etc,, must be a factwm coming into 
visibility, the time of which could without difficulty be 
known—a word from God respecting the restoration of 
Jerusalem, which went forth by means of a man at a defi- 
nite time, and received an observable historical execution.” 
This Jast remark effectually disposes of the author’s exegesis 


regarding “27 here.] 
ee 


* [This last argument is certainly out of place, for Daniel 
does not place the personage in question at an interval of 
only seven weeks, but of seven and sixty-two weeks, i.¢., all 
but at the close of the entire period of the prophecy. So 
likewise in the next verse. As to the objection against the 
reference to the Messiah, both here and in the following and 
preceding verses, on the ground of the absence of the arti- 
cele, this is greatly, if not wholly, made up by the construc- 
tion of the noun with an ‘liunct, which in Hebrew often 
makes a word really detiuive, so that the article is readily 


dispensed with. Indeed, the simple term mw", Messiah, 


even anarthrons, is so emphatic that none but the Great 
Prophet of Deut. xviii. 18 (where 72) is in like manner 


rendered definite only by the adjunct term) can well be 
thought of. Accordingly, those interpreters who have for- 
saken this old and widely-accepted reference, have signally 
failed to addnce any other historical.personage to whom it 
can be fitly applied. | 


Jerusalem)—hence, without doubt, to Cyrus, 
who is designated as Jehovah’s Mashiach in Isa. 
xlviii, 1 also. Cf, Kranichfeld, p. 327: ‘ Ra- 
ther, the person referred to appears as a differ- 
ent prince, who has a theocratic dominion, and 
is endowed with the spirit of Jehovah for his 
calling ; cf 1 Sam. xvi. 13 et seq.; x. 1, 6 et 
seq. But since the special mention of the fea- 
ture of anointing in the case of the ordinary, 
7.e., non-Messianic national kings who came in 
contact with Israel would be strange, it is pro- 
per to search for a heathen prince, who became 
prominent as the promoter of the theocracy, 
and especially so, because of his relation to the 
Messianic hopes before referred to. As such a 
one, and unique in this respect, the theocratic 
literature conceives of Horesh, the victor from 
the east who effected the return of Israel from 
the exile. He is expressly designated in Isa. 
xly. 1 as the Mashiach of Jehovah. He appears 
in the first year of the reign of Darius Medus 
over Babylon, therefore at the time of the 
vision, and was then at least the victorious 
leader of the armies of Darius. We are com- 
pelled to decide for him, in interpreting the 
573) mri of Daniel’s description. He was 
regarded as the executor of the will of Jehovah 
already referred to, agreeably to the description 
which immediately follows, and in harmony with 
the theoratic hopes which Israel based on him. 
Having realized other prophetic expectations, 
the author regarded him as the agent who should 
bring about the restoration and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem ; and consequently. the writer ex- 
pressly confirms these expectations, since he 
merely separates from them the direct Messianic 
idea, which he finds himself obliged to refer to 
amore distant future, in view of the course of 
political events.” *—The ‘‘ Mashiach Nagid,” 





* |Keil’s remarks on this point seem to us so satisfactory 
that we transcribe them in full. ‘‘ The words 43") M7174 
se ae che 


are not to be translated an anointed one, a prince (Ber- 
tholdt) ; for MW cannot be an adjective to T3, be- 
ph amas 3 


cause in Hebr. the adjective is placed after the substantive, 
with few exceptions, which are inapplicable to this case; cf, 


in Ewald’s Lehrb., § 293 b. Nor can mwa bea participle ; 
ee 
till @ prince (is) anointed (Stendel). but it is a noun, and 





‘T7) is connected with it by apposition ; an anointed one 

(who is at the same time) a prince. According to the O. T., 

kings and priests, and only these, were anointed. Since 

then, [77173 is brought forward as the principal designa- 
- es 


tion, we may not by 33) think of a priest-prince, but 
only of a prince of the people; nor by mw of a king, 


but only of a priest ; and by 373) mow we must under- 


stand a person who, first and specially, is a priest, and in 
addition isa prince of the people, a king. The separation 


of the two words in ver. 26, where 3793 is acknowledged 


as meaning a prince of the people, leads to the same conclu- 
sion, This priest-king can neither be Zerubbabel (according 
to many old interpreters), nor Ezra (Steudel), nor Onias III, 
(Wieseler) ; for Zerubbabel the prince was not anointed, and 
the priest Ezra and the high-priest Onias were not princes 
of the people. Nor can Cyrus be meant here. as Saadiaa, 
Gaon., Bertholdt, Von Lengerke, Maurer, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Kranichfeld, and others, think, by a reference to Isa. xlv. 1; 
for, supposing it to be the case that Daniel had reason from 


Isa, xlv..1 to call Cyrus Maz which is doubted, since 


from his epithet snow, His (Jehovah's) anointed, whick 
Isaiah uses of Cyrus, it ‘does not follow, of course, that ne 
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acoordingly, is in himself merely a type of the 
Messiah, corresponding to the person introduced 
in Isa. xlv., but is not Christ Himself (correctly 
rendered by Saad., Gaon., Bertholdt, Von Leng., 
Hitzig, Bleek, Kamph., etc., with the exception, 
however, that they generally reject the typical 
Messianic sense as well as the direct reference to 
Christ). This typical forerunner of Christ, the 
first restorer of the theocracy in the age of 
Daniel itself, is placed by the prophet at the 
close of the first cycle of seven Sabbatic years, 
and hence after the expiration of the first jubi- 
lee-period which had elapsed since the prophetic 
activity of Jeremiah, while he assigns sixty-two 
additional weeks of years (or nearly nine jubilee- 
periods) to the interval of tribulation that an- 
nounced and prepared for the coming of the 
genuine antitypical Christ.* Several expositors 
attempt to substantiate the direct Messianic 
interpretation of 171] 7°72, by placing the 
seven weeks referred to in this passage after 
the sixty-two weeks which follow (Von Hof- 
mann, Wieseler in the Géttinger Gelehrten-. 
Anzeigen, 1846, Delitzsch, etc.), and thus ‘‘reck- 


if Daniel had preferred this order he would 
certainly have noticed the sixty-two weeks first 
and the seven weeks afterwards, and, moreover, 
the one week in v. 27 cannot be suitably pro- 
vided for. Finally, all that has been heretofore 
observed against the direct Messianic interpre- 
tation of that expression, militates against their 
view. Upon the whole, cf. the ‘‘ history of the 
exposition”’ in appendix to exeget. remarks.-—— 
And three-score and two weeks; the street 





should be named [7"17)_the title ought at least to have 
ol ee (Ty 
been [7/2 F742, the MWg being an adjective fol- 
eee Sik alee 
lowing 52, because there is no evident reason for the 
a 3 


express precedence of the adjective definition. 

‘** The O. T. knows only one who shall be both priest and 
king in one person (Psa. cx, 4; Zech. vi, 18), Christ the 
Messias (John iv, 25), whom, with Havernick, Hengsten- 
berg, Hofmann, Auberlen, Delitzsch, and Kliefoth, we here 
understand by the "343 M"W7a, because in Him the two 

Se de 
essential requisites of the theocratic king, the anointing and 
the appointment to be the "3 of the people of God (cf. 
i ae 


1 Sam. x. 1; xiii. 14; xvi. 18; xxv. 30; 2 Sam. ii. 4; v. 2 
seq.), are found in the most perfect manner. These requi- 
sites are here attributed to Him as predicates, and in such 
a manner that the being anointed goes before the being a 
prince, in order to make prominent the spiritual, priestly 
character of His royalty, and to designate Him, on the 
ground of the prophecies, Isa. lxi. 1-8 and lv. 4, as the per- 
son by whom ‘the sure mercies of David’ (Isa, lv. 8) shall 
be realized to the covenant people, The absence of the 


definite article is not to be explained by saying that M1377, 
aCe 
somewhat as 11/1), Zech. iii, 8; vi. 12, is used Kar’ efox, as 


a nomen propr. of the Messiah, the Anointed; for in that 
case 7933 ought to have the article, since in Hebrew we 


cannot say "27 T77J, but only 70 47. Much ra- 
-F “7 Aah ee “+ 


ther the article is wanting, because it shall not be said; ¢éd/ 
the Messiah, who is prince, but only, till one comes who is 
anowted and at the same time prince, because He that is to 
come is not definitely designated as the expected Messiah, 
but must be made prominent by the predicates ascribed to 
Him as a personage altogether singular.”] 

* [How ill the chronological elements of the prophecy ac- 
cord with the reference of this anointed one and prince to 
Cyrus, is evident from the fact that the author is obliged to 
sever Daniel’s conjoined statement (7 +62) in order to effect 
anything like an agreement, Yet even thus the historical 
fulfilment has to be vaguely presumed, and cannot be defi- 
nitely vevified.] 


| which serves to divide the verse. 





shall be built again, etc.; rather, ‘‘and (duz- 
ing) three-score and two weeks (it) shall return 
(or ‘be restored’) and be built.’’* This period 
of sixty-two weeks, the ‘‘result of subtracting 
the significant seven at the beginning, and of 
one to be reserved for the end,” covers the time 
during which the heathen world-kingdoms sne- 
ceed each other, down to the fourth and most 
godless power, which is to attempt to entirely 
suppress the Divine kingdom of the Old Cove- 
nant that had meanwhile been perfectly restored, 
although with much labor, but which by that 
very effort secured its own destruction through 
the Messianic judgment (cf. viii. 11 et seq. ; 23 
et seq., and the preceding parallels). The sub- 
ject of O23?) 72H, which must be supplied, 
js doubtless Jerusalem, in analogy with the 
former half of the verse, where the same idea 
is presented in an active form. The specifica- 
tion of time, ©7 DW DPI, which precedes 
in the accusative, ‘‘ marks the limits of the 
period, within which, at different times, the 
building was prosecuted ” (Hitzig).—The limi- 


| tati is iod, beginning a new clause as 
on the contents of the seventy backward ; ” but | tanon oh eee ~ 


it does, is properly preceded by an Athnach, 
The method 
adopted by the ancient translators, by Luther, 
and by a majority of subsequent expositors (in- 
cluding Hengstenb , Hiivern., Auberl., Ziindel. 
etc.—but not Kranichfeld, Kliefoth, and Filler), 
divides the verse so as to connect the ‘‘ sixty-tw3 
weeks with the preceding clause, despite the 
Athnach, and thus obtains sixty-nine weeks as 
the time that should elapse before the coming 
of the anointed prince ; but it is evidently based 
on the desire to give a direct Messianic bearing 
to the passage. It is opposed (1) by the fact 
that the sixty-two weeks are repeated in v. 26, 
where they are preceded by the article, which 
clearly marks them as an independent period; 


(2) that the clause 1) be) 9) thus occupies a 


very abrupt and bare position, being without 
any designation of time, while the preceding 
clause has two; (8) that the sense of the writer 
clearly is that the rebuilding and restoration 
had not begun before the sixty-two weeks, 
while he evidently regards the seven weeks as a 
period of desolation and ruinous neglect of the 
city which afterward was to be built (cf. Hitzig, 
p. 160; also Kliefoth, p 323 et seq.).t—The 


.* [The only justification of this translation, which separ- 
ates the two periods of seven weeks and sixty-two weeks, 
assigning the former as the terminus ad quem of the 
Anointed Prince, and the latter as the time of rebuilding, 
lies in the Masoretic interpunction, which places the Athnach 


between them. Some adduce also the fact that the " con- 
nective is likewise at the point, and not at 270". But 


these arguments, especially the latter, are not conclusive ; 
and the rendering in question involves a harsh construction 
of the second member, being without a preposition. It is 
better, therefore, and simpler, to adhere to the Authorized 
Version, which follows all the older translations. Keil, in- 
deed (although admitting that the Masoretic punctuation is 
neither authoritative nor decisive). departs from it, but en- 
deavors to extricate himself from the chronological difficul- 
ties resulting by his interpretation of these ‘‘ weeks” as not 
being heptades of years. Stuart, too, insists upon the Maso- 
retic separation, but he is thereby led into a maze'of inter- 
pretation from which he confesses he sees no satisfactory: 
exit. : 

+ [These arguments, however, have little weight; for (1* 
the sixty two weeks are still ‘‘an independent period,” 
namely, that following the seven weeks of rebuilding, i.e., 
covering the whole period of tke restored city down to the 
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street shall be built again, and the wall, even 


in troublous times; rather, (with) street and | 


ditch, but in troublous times. 1971 2107, a 
combination that suggests Pian niyain, Isa. xxvi, 


1, is evidently an adverbial apposition to the 


subject DAN; and there properly signifies | 


“‘street-and-ditch-wise,” z.¢., with streets and 
ditches. It was not to be a wretched, confused, 
and scattered, as well as a defenceless mass of 


houses, but was to be arranged in streets, and | zig) 


to be surrounded with a fortified (wall and) 
ditch. [‘‘i17 7 means the street and the wide 


space before the gate” (Keil, who adds “before - 
the temple,’’ but this last is by no means cer- | 


tain.)] VY 0 is regarded by most moderns, and 
certainly with justice, as synonymous with the 
Chald. 82777, ‘ ditch.” This rendering is in- 


directly supported by the ancient versions also, | 
which have ‘‘ wall”’ (Sept., Theodot. : oixodouy- | 
Shoerat wAateia Kai wepirecxoc; Vulgate: ‘‘ rur- | 


sum edificabitur platea et muri”). Hitzig arbi- 


trarily asserts that the verb spa: will not, 


admit of such an interpretation of yn. On 
his view, the word is synonymous with Ti) 
Ezek. xli. 12, and gives the meaning ‘‘accord- 
ing to street and court.” Hofmann adopts a 
similar rendering, ‘‘ extension and bounded 
space,” as do also Kliefoth and Filler, ‘‘ open- 
ing and limitation.’’ Grotius, on the other 
hand, conceives of an ‘‘ aqueduct,” Dathe, of 
the Divine ‘*‘ judgment,” and several others take 


Yi0T1 as a parenthetic supplement, signifying 
‘‘and it is determined ” (decided), or, ‘‘as it is 
determined ” (Hitzig, in Stud. wu. Krit., 1832, 
Hengstenb., Hiivernick, Von Lengerke, Wiese- 
ler, Kranichfeld).*—2°020 (372= expresses the 
reason why so long a time is required to build 
and restore, and therefore stands in an adversa- 
tive relation to the preceding (;=‘‘ but, how- 
ever”). The historical commentary on this 
‘*but in troublous times” is found in the narra- 
tives of Ezra and Nehemiah, respecting the fre- 
quent disturbing and interruption of the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem in the time of the 
Persian kings; cf. especially Neh. ix. 36, 37. 





appearance of the Anointed One and Prince; (2) the pause 
before the statement of the rebuilding of the ‘* street and 
wall” is justified and even required by the fact that this is 
evidently a resumption of the former declaration of the 
“building of Jerusalem;” (3) so far from this period of 
rebuilding being delayed till some subsequent event, it is 
set forth as the very initial terminws a quo of the entire 
prophecy. We may add, that the subdivision of the sixty- 
nine weeks into two portions of seven and sixty-two weeks 
respectively perfectly corresponds with the assignment, in 
the same connection and order, of two distinct events, 
aamely, the completed reconstruction for the former por- 
sion, and the Messianic advent for the latter. If, on the 
contrary view, we appropriate the sixty-two weeks to the 
zeconstruction-period, we fall into several exegetical contra- 
lictions: (i) we confound it with the Messiah-period, which 
is described in very different terms, ver. 26; (2) we leave no 
special transaction for the preceding seven years; (8) we 
make the Messiah-period vastly too long for its de “nite limi- 
tation in ver. 27. Other difficulties of a histor.cal charac- 
ter will be adduced presently. ] ; 

* (We suggest, as best suited to the etymological import 
of these two te as well as their proverbial antithesis and 
adverbial adjection to the sentence, the sense of ‘“* court and 
alley,”*2.¢€., broad square, and close street; to denote the 
tomplete restoration of the city, with all its places of resort 
and thoroughfare.] 











‘* The city was inhabited in the second year of 
Darius Hystaspis (Hag. i. 4), but had neither 
walls nor gates (cf. Zech. ii. 8,9); up to that 
time the enemies of the Jews had prevented the 
building of the temple and of the walls either 
by cunning or by force (Hara iv. 4, 5, 12, 23 et 
seq.). In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus the walls and gates had again been 
destroyed (Neh. i. 3); and the renewed building 
succeeded only under manifold precautions : 
Neh, iii. 33; iv. 1, 2 et seq. ; vi. 1 et seq.” * (Hit- 
Any reference of the expression to dis- 
turbances encountered in the building up of the 
church, or the New-Test. kingdom of-God, can 
only be admitted in a typical sense, since the 
primary reference of the passage is solely to 
Jerusalem in the period following the captivity. 


When Kranichfefd, p. 329, declares that PI=3' 


DAI is ‘‘ the modifying factor connected with 
oracles like Jer. xxxi, 38; Isa. liv. 11; lx. 10; 
Ezek. xly. 6; xlviii. 8, 15 et seq.,” he thereby 
substantially contradicts his ordinary interpre- 
tation of the passage, which is only typically 
Messianic, and he is guilty of an inconsequent 
vacillation in the direction of the strict Messi- 
anic theory. 

Verse 26. And after (the +) threescore and 
two weeks shall the Messiah be cut off; 
rather, ‘‘an anointed one.’”’ Since the period 
covered by the sixty-two weeks (or 434 years) is 
preceded by the seven weeks (or forty-nine 
years) according to the above, the event here 
predicted must fall into the last of the seventy 
weeks in y. 24, as the next verse expressly 


states. Hence the m7 who is to be cut off 
during that final year-week cannot possibly be 
identified with the 773) mw whom the pre- 
ceding verse introduced already on the expira- 


tion of the seventh of the seventy weeks of 
years.{ Instead of an ‘‘anointed prince,” we 


-are here referred simply to an ‘‘ anointed one,” 


who is, moreover, placed in such an intimate 
relation to ‘‘the city and the sanctuary ” in the 
second half of the verse—7.e., to Jerusalem and 
the temple located there—that he is brought 
into sharp and clearly defined contrast with the 
“prince” and people who destroy that city and 
its sanctuary. A high priest of Israé is evi- 
dently intended, whom the people of the foreien 


and hostile prince ‘‘cuts off” (M134), “e., 
‘destroys, kills” (cf. Gen. ix. 11; Deut. xx. 
20; Jer. xi. 19; Psa. xxxvii. 9; Prov. ii. 223 





* [That the reconstruction of the city wall, however, was 
completed at this last date is certain from Neh. vi. 15. This 
was B, C. 446. The temple had been rebuilt a long time, 
Bzra vi. 15, B. C. 517. During Nehemiah’s administration 
the whole process of restoration was evidently effected, It 
is impossible, therefore, to protract this period over the sixty- 
two year-weeks, as the author seeks to do. The historical 
interpretation here fails completely. From whatever point 
of time we reckon the first forty-nine years, they certainly 
included this work of reconstruction.] 

+ [The article here only shows that the period in question 
agrees in general with that similarly stated in the preced- 
ing verse. That they do not exactly coincide is clear from. 
the fact that the terminus od quem of the two is differently 
stated: in the one it is ‘‘till the Messiah,” in. the other, 
down to his “‘ cutting off.” The difference in time is accu- 
rately defined by the following verse.] 

+ [This objection to the identification of the Mashiach im 
both cases-is entirely obviated by the above note of the 
variation in *he limits of the two chronological terms.] 
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x. 31, etc.).* And since the hostile prince is 
unequivocally characterized in both vs. 26 6 and 
97 as the ruler of the antitheistic and anti- 
Christian world-power, and as the originator of 
the blasphemous and sacrilegious horrors which 
already appeared in chap. vii. 25; viii. 11 et 


seq., it will evidently be appropriate to regard a | 


high priest who fell at the hands of heathen 
persecutors in the period of religious oppression 
under the Seleucid as the ‘‘ anvinted one,” in 
whose death the prophecy before us was prim- 
arily, although but typically, fulfilled. Such a 
person is found in the high priest Onias III. 
who was murdered by Andronicus, the governor 
under Epiphanes, according to 2 Mace. iii. 31 et 
seq.; iv. 1 et seq., and to him the prophecy 
may be referred with the highest probability 
that the interpretation is correct. According to 
2 Mace. iv. 34 et seq., the slaying of this 
anointed one took place before the second cam- 
paign undertaken by Epiphanes against Egypt, 
and shortly before the king arrived at Tyre on 
his return from Cilicia (cf. ibid., vs. 22, 30, 44; 
chap. yv. 1). Hence, it certainly transpired be- 
fore the abuse of the city and its sanctuary by 
the same king, a feature with which the descrip- 
tion in this verse harmonizes well upon the 
whole [but with some fatal exceptions]. A dis- 
crepancy exists in a chronological aspect only 
between that event and the statements in the 
prophecy ; for, while the sixty-two weeks of 
years extend, when reckoned from the end of 
the first seven year-weeks or B.C. 539, to B.C. 
105 or into the reign of the Asmonzan Aristo- 
bulus I. or his successor Alexander Jannzeus 
(after 105), the murder of Onias by Andronicus 
took place as early as 141 or 142 of the era of 
the Seleucide, z.¢., B.C. 171 or 172, and there- 
fore in the fifty-third week of years after B.C. 
539. Consequently, if it be conceded that all 
the remaining assumptions are correct, it must 
be acknowledged that the prophecy is not con- 
sistent with itself in a chronological aspect, or 
that the prophet saw events belonging to differ- 
ent periods in a single comprehensive view—in 
other words, that he conceived of a catastrophe 
in the historical future, which was decidedly 
important to the nations concerned, as belong- 
ing to a period, later by a number of years (per- 
haps ten weeks of years, or seventy years) than 
it actually transpired. Cf. infra, eth.-fund. 
principles, ete. Nos. 1 and 2.t—The following 





* [Keil insists that n2? does not necessarily denote a 


violent death, But the passages adduced by the author are 
sufficient to establish this as the genera] meaning. TLe 
** orthodox” interpretation of this clause as referring to the 
crucifixion of the Messiah is certainly well sustained. ] 

+ [This admission of failure to meet the chronological 
terms of the prophecy sufficiently points out the fallacy of 
the author’s interpretation. The Anointed one of this verse 
can be no other than that of the preceding verse. ‘* The 


circumstance that in ver, 26 mw has neither the article 


nor the addition aaa. following it appears to be in favor 


of this opinion. The absence of the one as well as of the 
other denotes that mwa, after what is said of Him in 


consideration of the connection of the words, needs no more 
special description. If we observe that the destruction of 
the city and sanctuary is so connected with the Mashiach 
that we must consider this as the immediate or first conse- 
quence of the cutting off of the Mashiach, and that the 
destruction shall be brought about by a Magid, then by 
Mashiach we can understand neither a secular prince or 
king. nor simply a high } riest, but only an anointed one who 





diverging interpretations are to be rejected: J) 
That adopted by Eichhorn, Corrodi, Wieseler, 
Hitzig, Kamphausen, etc., which comes especl- 
ally near our own; they regard the anointed one 
as being Onias, but reckon the sixty-two year- 
weeks, which closed at the time of his death, 
from B.C. 604 instead of 539, so that the first 
seven weeks are not to be counted (?), or rather, 
are included in the sixty-two (?)—since 604- 
434 actually results in 170, the number of the 
year in which Onias died ; (2) The similar view 
of Wieseler (Gott. Gel.-Anz. 1846) and of De- 
litzsch (upon the whole that of Hofmann also, 
Weiss. und Erf., p. 303 et seq.), which holds 
that Onias is the anointed one, at whose cutting 
off the sixty-two weeks of years from B.C. 604 
were to have expired; but that the seven weeks 
are to be placed after the year-week which be- 
gan with the year of his death—hence are to be 
reckoned from B.C. 164 (ef. on the impossibility 
of this assumption, supra, on v. 25); (8) The 
opinion of Bleek, Maurer, v. Lengerke, Roesch, 
Ewald, etc., that the anointed one who was cut 
off was not the high priest Onias, but the king 
Seleucus IV. Philopater, of Syria, who was 
killed by the usurper Heliodorus in B.C. 176; 
this opinion involves still greater chronological 
difficulties than the former, inasmuch as the 
sixty-two weeks of years, when reckoned back 
from B.C. 176, would extend to B.C. 610; and 
it is opposed, moreover, by the inadmissible 


character of an attempt to explain mtn by 


‘“king;” (4) That of Bertholdt, who believes 
that the passage refers to the death of Alexander 
the Great (!), who left no heir; (5) The assump- 
tion of Kranichfeld, that the anointed one is the 
Messiah of Israel, as in Psa, ii. 2; Isa. Ixi. 1, 
and therefore not identical with the ‘‘ anointed 
prince” of v. 25, but not less distinct also from 
Onias, the murdered high-priest of Maccabzean 
times; (6) The orthodox churchly view which 
identifies the ‘* anointed one ” with the ‘‘ anoint- 
ed prince’’ of the preceding verse, and believes 
that both denote Christ, whose sufferings and 
death are said to be predicted in a similar man- 
ner by 82 81 17237, asin Isa, liii. (held among 
moderns, ¢.g., by Havern., Hengstenb., Auberl., 
Pusey [Keil], etc.); (7) The assertion by Klie- 
foth (on Zech. xiii. 7 and also on this passage) 
that the anointed one is Christ, but only in the 
final stage of his work and government among 
the kingdoms of the earth; and further, that 


} the passage, ‘‘like Luke xvii. 25; 2 Thess. ii. 


7, describes the relation to the world and man- 
kind which Christ shall occupy by reason of the 
great apostasy before the end of the world, as 
prophecy leads us to expect.” —But not for him- 
self; rather, ‘‘ and he has no one,” ¢.¢., ‘‘for his 
helper, his deliverer from death ;” or ‘‘ he has 





stands in such a relation to the city and sanctuary, that with 
his being ‘cut off’ the city and the sanctuary lose not only 
their protection and their protector, but the sanctuary also 
loses at the same time, its character as the sanctuary which 
the Mashiach had given to it. This is suitable to no Jew- 
ish _high-priest, but only to the Messias whom Jehovah 
anointed to be a Priest-King after the order of Melchizedek, 
and placed as Lord over Zion, his holy hill. We agree there- 
fore with Hiivernick, Hengstenberg, Auberlen, and Kliefoth, 
who regard the Mashiach of this verse as identical with the 
Mashiach Nagid of ver. 2 as Cl ist, who, in the fullest 
sense of the word, is the Anointed, and we hope to establish 
this view more fully in the following exposition of the his 
torical reference of this word of the angel."— Keif]. 
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‘wthing, there remains nothing to him” (Cy sh 
namely “24873, cf. Filler and Kranichfeld on 
this passage). This 12 }7S7 meets with an ex- 
traordinary variety of interpretations, based re- 
spectively on the different explanations of m2. 
Theodotion : kal kpiua ovm gow év avto; Jerome: 
“et non ertt ejus populus qui eum negaturus est” 
(in like manner also Grotius, and a majority of 


Roman Catholic. expositors) ; Bertholdt.: “ and | 


the (Alex, the Gr.) shall have no successor ; ’’ y. 
Lengerke, Roesch, Bleek, Ewald, ete. : ‘and 
he (Seleucus Philopater) shall have no succes- 
sor ;” Wieseler: ‘and he (Onias) shall have no 
son,” Auberlen: ‘*he, Christ, shall have no 
adherents ; ” Hofmann, Hengstenb., Kranichf., 
Kliefoth (and similarly also Calvin, Junius, Eb- 
rard): ‘* he, Christ, shall possess nothing, shall 
be without possessions, and be deprived of 
everything ;’’ Hofmann (in Weiss, wud Erf5: 
‘*and there shall not be to the people,” i. és, an, 
anointed one, the people shall have no Messiah ;* 
Havernick :; ‘- and not for himself, v.¢., for his 
own sake,”—supply, ‘‘shall the Messiah die, 
but for the benefit of mankind, which is to be 
redeemed ;” Michaelis, E. C. Schmidt (in Paulus’ 
Memorabil. VII. 51), Wieseler (in Gétt. Gel.-A nz. 
1846), Hitzig: ‘+ and he is not, ¢.¢., Onias” (— 
13 778 consequently = VN, ef. Gen v. 24). 
Upon the whole cf. Kliefoth, p. 357 et seq. 
Since the forcible cutting off of an anointed 
one is concerned, we are obliged to regard that 
explanation as being most consistent with the 
context, which supplies 27272, perhaps (ef. 
Psa. vii. 3; 1. 22; Isa. v. 29) after 19 S81. It 
does not differ materially from that advocated 
by Hofmann, Hengstenberg, Kranichfeld, etc., 
which supplies 772182; for whoever has no de- 
liverer or helper is also without power, without 
possessions, without anything whatever. We 
differ from those expositors only in regarding 
the anointed one who is descrived as being with- 
out possessions and helpless, not directly as the 
Messiah, but more immediately as his type, the 
Jewish high priest who was killed in the course 
of the Antiochian persecution,—in short, in 
substituting the typical Messianic theory for the 
direct (in which we agree substantially with 
Fiiller).—And the people of the prince that 
shall come shall destroy the city and the 
sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be w.th 
a flood; rather, ‘‘ and the people of a prince,+ 
who shall come and end with overflowing,} shall 





* [Keil’s interpretation is substantially like this, namely: 
*‘it is nct to Him, viz., that which he must have, to be the 
Mashiach.”) 

+ [On the contrary, 773] is here rendered definite by the 
epithet or adjective following, and therefore may properly be 
translated ‘‘the prince.” It simply *‘ omits the article be- 
cause it is different from that in ver. 25, and the article 
would give a wrong sense, or at least the insertion of it 
would make it dubious to the reader, inasmuch as it would 


naturally refer him to the 14} in ver. 25. The W733 
here is merely a heathen prince acting in a civil (rather 
military) capacity, in distinction froma mwa who be- 
longs to the people of God.”—Stuart]. 

+ [This rendering of Dw. 1Zp1 is quite unjustifiable. 


% is not a correlative clause appended to R25 as a 


destroy the city and the sanctuary.’’ The worda 
evidently refer to a catastrophe which follows 
immediately on the cutting off of the anointed 
one. The ‘‘ coming prince” (83'7_ 7742) who 
approaches to cause destruction to the city and 
the sanctuary, or more exactly, who comes as 
the ruler of the people that brings ruin and de- 
struction, is doubtless, therefore, the Old. -‘l'est. 
antichrist, or the antitheistic horn of the earlier 
visions (chap. vii. 21, 25; viii. 11 et seq. ; 24 et 
| 8eq.), and consequently Antiochus Epiphanes, 
R20 (=N137 JER) describes this ruler as com- 
ing at the head of his army in a hostile character 
(of. 812 in i. 1; viii. 6; xi.10,18515, 16, 40, 
41), and the definite article indicates that his 
coming was a familiar fact to the prophet, as 
having formed the subject of his earlier predic- 
tions.* The participle is therefore not employed 
without a purpose (Hofmann, Weiss. wad Lrf., 


I. 304), nor does it refer to 32, ‘ people” 


(Scholl, Ebrard). It does not signify Epiphanes’ 
“succession”? to his predecessor Seleucus 
(Roesch, Maurer), nor denote the future ‘‘ap- 
pearing” or mysterious presence of the New- 
Test. antichrist, in the sense of 2 Thess, ii. 9 (Klie- 
foth).—The ending of this prince “ with over- 
flowing” is probably not materially different 
from the ‘pouring ont of annihilation and 
judicial punishment upon the desolator,” at the 


close of the following verse. nz, ‘fa, flood, 


an overflowing,” accordingly denotes the judg- 
ment inflicted by God in his anger on the impious 


Aj (Wieseler, Kliefoth), or, more probably, 


since in thatcase a genitive 9% (cf. Prov. xxvii. 
4) would properly be required in order to define 
the sense more clearly, it is used sensu bellico to 
denote an overflowing with warlike hosts, which 


| should lead to the end of his life, ¢.¢., his anni- 


hilatiou (chap. xi. 45; cf. vii. 26). Cf. the ex- 


actly similar use of [20 in chap. xi. 10, 22, 26, 
40, and in Isa. viii. 8, together with 9079 
M27% Isa, x, 22.—Here again we are obliged to 


reject a number of diverging explanations, and 





further definition of the 4 1); but an independent state 


ment as to the result of that prince’s coming. The suffixin 

Zp doubtless refers to the 72, but in an objective nota 
4 ce 

subjective sense: it is the end which he causes, not any 

which he is to suffer. It is thus precisely parallel with the 

YjD of the clause immediately following. This view is con- 


firmed by the article in jywa, which commentators have 


overlooked or misapplied, but which is here, as often, equi- 
valent (like the Greek article) to a personal pronoun, ¢.d 
“in his overflowing,” evidently the military campaign or 


nama immediately subjoined. The whole phrase thus 
TR ee 


indicates that the invasion should issue in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, This was certainly not done by Anticchus 
Epiphanes. ] : : 

* [The inconsistency of. this explanation of the article 


after the above statement that S20 = S425 UN is obvi- 
ics Op ost aie 


ous. It is not a Hebrew idiom to use the article with a par- 
ticiple or adjective in order to point out something well 
known; for that purpose the article should (also) be prefixed 
to the ussociated nown. Itis evidently employed here sim- 
ply in order to render definite the otherwise indefinite 


3741, i.¢., he is nov a present or a past, but a sesure 





! prince.] 
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especially that of Hitzig, v. Lengerke, ete., who 
refer the words to a warlike expedition under- 
taken by Antiochus Hpiphanes, instead of one 
that should break in upon him like a flood and 
annihilate him; that of Ewald, who obtains 
the sense ‘‘who comes with his host overflow- 
ing” (or ‘‘in overflow”) by a violent emenda- 


tion, inasmuch as he substitutes MN}, ‘and 
his host,” or 127), ‘Cand his line of battle” 
(after Prov. xxx. 27), for 121; that of Gese- 


nius, Rosenmiiller, Roesch, etce., who take nowa 
in the sense of ‘‘suddenly, like a flood ;” that 
of Auberlen, Hivernick, Delitzsch, etc., who re- 


fer the suffix in 12) to the city and sanctuary, 


rather than to the ‘‘prince;” ‘‘ their destruc- 
tion shall come by overflowing,” etc.*—And 
unto the end of the war desolations are deter- 
mined; 7.¢, the devastating of the city and 
sanctuary are to continue to the end of the war- 
like alarms excited by their impious oppressor, 


as a matter that is determined by God. mann 


designates that state of war which begins with 
cutting off the anointed one, and eventually re- 
sults in the destruction of the city and the sanc- 
tuary (so, correctly, Rosenmiiller, Hofmann, 
Ewald, Fiiller, etc.). Others reac, ‘* and to the 
end shall be war, the determined deésolations,” 
in which method 17220 OL ig cither taken 
as an apposition (Havern., v. Leng., Maur., 
Wieseler, Hitz., Auberlen), or as wa explanatory 
clause to the foregoing, with the epnjunctions 
omitted in the connection (Kranishfeld, Klie- 
foth), and in connection with which still further 
differences of opinion exist with regard to the 
meaning of Yj2, some expositors referring it to 
the end of the prince (Wieseler), some to the 
end of the sanctuary (Hiiv., Aub.) or of the 
period of the seventy weeks—hence, to the last 
year-week of the seventy (v. Lengerke, Hitzig), 
and some even to the end of all things, the 
‘‘absolute end” (Kliefoth). The reference of 


Yj2 to the exterminated prince is evidently the 
only one in harmony with the context, which 
thus identifies it with the 12) of the preceding 


clause ; but it is more appropriate to regard it 
in the sense of a stat. constr., ‘‘ to the end of 
the war,” because of the more regular and con- 
nected character of the arrangement of the 


sentence.| 712 is also the construct state of 


ox, which recurs at the clese of the follow- 


ing verse, and here probably denotes the same 
idea as in chap. xi. 36, and Isa. x. 23; xxviii. 
22, viz.: ‘‘ determination, destiny, what is or- 
dained.”” A ‘‘ determination of the desolations ” 





* [These latter interpretations are refuted in detail by 
Keil, whose objections, however, do not apply to the expla- 
nations which are suggested above. ] 

+ [Keil admits the grammatical propriety of this render- 
ing, but objects that ‘‘in the preceding sentence no mention 
is expressly made of war; and if the war which consisted 


in the destruction of the city be meant, 7275! ought to 
ve Teste 

have the article.” These arguments are of no force, as 

mar is definite by reason of its construction with ‘YV)» 


and = war itself was already distinctly alluded to in the 
erst 
ee 





(ni7anW as in y. 18; cf. on that passage) is a 
decree that aims at desolations and has them 
for its object. Ewald: ‘the decision respect- 
ing the horrors,” é.¢., the decision of God at the 
judgment of the world, which relates to the 
horrible actions and devastations of Antiochus, o1 
which serves to punish them (?). Hofmann and 
Kliefoth are still more arbitrary : ‘‘ a determined 
measure of desolations, which is thus limited 
and confined.” — [This language was not fultilled 
in any appropriate sense by Antiochus, whe 
aimed merely at the suppression of Jehovah’s 
worship, but left the city and sanctuary unin- 
jured. It seems to us that the old interpretation, 
which refers it to the last war with the Romans 
when Titus seemed compelled by providence to 
persist in his attack till the temple itself was 
demolished, is the only adequate one. This was 
the retribution that eventually followed the re- 
jettion and murder of their Messiah by the 
Jews. | 

Verse 27. And he shall confirm the cove- 
nant with many for one week; rather, ‘‘ make 
a strong covenant,”* ete. ‘This sentence (intro- 
duced by an explicative vav) is obviousiy an 
explanation and more particular illustration of 
the statements in the preceding verse. Its sub- 
ject is neither the indefinite ‘‘it” (Filler), nox 
the ‘‘one week” (Theodot., Dereser, Havern., 
Von Leng., Hengstenb., Hitz., Auberl.), but, 


beyond all question, 77°32, which governs the 
preceding sentence as a logical subject, is finally 
included in IZ, and is the prominent subject 


of consideration, from v. 26 5 (thus, correctly, 
Berth., Maur., Wiesel., Ewald, Kranichf., Klief., 
etc.).¢ It is observed, therefore, with regard 
to the anti-Christian prince of the final world- 
power, that ‘the shall confirm the covenant as 
to many,’’ z.¢., ‘‘that he shall enter into a 
strong, firm covenant with many;” for the 
Hiphil 97240, which occurs elsewhere only in 
Psa. xii. 5, and there signifies ‘‘ to be strong, to 
exhibit strength,” in this place doubtless ex- 
presses the transitive idea of strengthening, and 
in connection with the idea ‘‘ covenant,” involves 
more particularly the notion of ‘* confirming or 
establishing.” The many (9757 with the arti- 
cle) with whom the strong covenant is made by 
the prince are obviously the numerous apostate 
Jews, who were induced by the heathen tyrant 
to break their covenant with God and disobey 
His law, according to 1 Mace. i. 10 et seq., and 
thus to enter into an antitheocratic alliance that 
was hostile to God, for one week, t.e., during a 








* (The connection is unnecessary, The expression 
MAAS 47D properly and fairly signifies: ‘‘he shal} 


confirm a covenant,” which naturally implies one already 
made.] 
+ [On the contrary it seems to us that the subject of thie 


clause is not the 3") just spoken of, but the mw, 
rs Saas 


cna preceding, or, more definitely, the mon just be 


fore; for (1) this (as Hengstenberg rightly says) is the pre 
dominant or principal subject of the entire passage; and 
(2) each of the other portions of the seventy weeks is 
directly referred to that personage, so that this final week 
will not fill up the number appropriately if otherwise re- 
ferred. The objections of Keil to this interpretation are 
unimportant. Moreover, the prophecy is not historically 
applicable to Antiochus, but does correspond to the term of 
the Messiah's ministry : as we shall endeavor to show.] 


CHAP, IX. 1-27. 
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week of years (JM8 W, accusative of time). Cf. 
the allusions to this fact in chap, xi. 22 (where 
m3 is employed in the same antitheocratic 
sense as here), in xi. 32 (where the transgressors 
of {Jehovah’s] covenant, the 0772 127072, are 


the same as the 5°27 in this place), and also in 


chap. viii. 10 et seq., where the stars that were 
trodden under foot by the little horn may like- 
wise represent the breakers of the covenant who 
are here mentioned (cf. also viii. 24 et seq.).*— 
A great diversity of opinion respecting the 
meaning of the ‘‘ covenant’’ exists among the 
representatives of the theory which makes 
TAS LAS the subject of W217. In illustra- 
tion of this, ef. Hitzig, ‘‘the one week of years 
shall make the covenant—7.¢., the adherence to 
the faith in Jehovah, and to the theocratic law 
—hard for many ;’’ Hofmann (Schriftbewers, II. 
2), ‘‘ the one week of years shall confirm many 
in the covenant through tribulation and the 
trial of their faith” (similarly, Rosenmiiller, 
before Hofmann); Von Lengerke, ‘* A week 
shall confirm a covenant to many, through the 
seductive arts of Antiochus; ’’ Hengstenberg, 
Hiivernick, Auberlen, etc., ‘‘ the one week, or 
rather the events belonging to it, especially the 
death of the Messiah referred to in v. 26, will 
lead to the conclusion of a new, strong, and 
firm covenant with many,” etc.—And in the 
midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice 
and the oblation to cease; ¢.¢., during one half 


of the week. 7 1207 “ZN might of itself sig- 
nify the middle of the week ; but the following 
"191 3OH shows that something transpires dur- 
ing the ‘wa “xn, which naturally belongs to 
the close of the whole period of oppression here 


described, viz.: the punishment and annihila- 
tion of the impious persecutor. For this reason 


‘OI 7"=N must rather denote half of the week, 
and more particularly the second half, and it 
therefore corresponds to the three and a half 
years of persecution of chap. vii. 25; and naw? 
—for which no other appropriate subject can be 
found than that of the preceding verb 1" 237— 


can therefore express no other sense than that 
of ‘“‘causing to cease” during the period in 
question. The impious madman causes to cease 
during that period the 702727 M23, the bloody 
and unbloody offerings, which are mentioned 
representatively for ali the sacrifices required by 
the theocratic ritual, as being the two principal 
classes of offerings under the Mosaic economy, 








* [The passages adduced by the author, especially xi, 22, 
do not sustain the meaning he here assigns to no, which, 


unless specially qualified, always refers to Jehovah's cove- 
nant as contained in the Law. Moreover, as Keil justly 


observes, ‘* p77), with the article, signifies she many, 


i,¢., the great mass of the people in contrast with the few.” 
But the mass of the Jews did not apostatize in the time of 
Antiochus, Still more fept is Keil’s application: ‘‘ That 
ungodly prince shall impose on the mass of the people a 
strong covenant that they should follow him and give them- 
gelves to him as their God.” The language of the text can 
only have its appropriate fulfilment in the mission of the 
Redeemer, which was a completion of God’s covenant with 
the race of man. How this took place during the last of the 
- seventy weeks we will presently show.] 








in a similar manner as that in which 77/207) 


‘the daily,” was employed in chap. viii. 11 te 
express this concrete individualizing and com. 
prehensive sense.* The expression here em- 
ployed cannot be taken to refer to the supersed- 
ing of the Old-Test. institution of sacrifices by 
the New-Test. worship in spirit and in truth, as 
being based on the perfect expiatory sacrifice of 
Christ (against Havernick, Hengstenb,, Auberl., 
etc.); for the verb p45 would not have been 
suited to express that idea, and, moreover, the 
sin offering (cf. v. 24) would hardly have been 
passed by without mention in that case. Klie- 
foth emphasizes correctly, ‘‘ that in this place 


the 773) of v. 26 must be considered the sub- 


ject, and that the observation here relates not 
to the abrogation, but merely to the suspension 
of the sacrifices; but he afterward arbitrarily 
applies the passage to a temporary suspension 
and suppression of the eucharist as the sacrifice 
of the New Covenant, to be caused by the anti- 
christ in the last age of the church.—And for 
the overspreading of abominations he shall 
make it desolate; rather, ‘‘ and abominations 
of desolation shall be on the wing.” This 
DInwIS DASAPD 25 3.7 constitutes the aciual 
climax of the many difficulties presented in this 
passage, the real crue interpretum, which has 
produced almost as many explanations as inter- 
preters. Probably all those methods of expla- 
nation are to be at once rejected and avoided 
which contradict the most ancient quotation 
and translation of the words in the originally 
Hebrew Maccabzean book (chap. i. 54; cf. Matt. 
xxiv. 10; Mark xiii. 14), and the corresponding 
testimony of the most ancient translators, the 
Sept., Theodotion, and the Vulgate. All these 
render D/2W?2 DIZAIPW by ‘abominations of 
desolation” (1 Macc., 1. c., 76 PdéAvyna ric 
épnuaceac ; Sept., Theodot., JdéAvy ue ror épyio- 
cewv » Vulg., abominatio desolationis), which 
probably resulted from the influence of primi- 
tive traditions that were certainly correct in the 


main. Spb was accordingly regarded as a 
genitive from the beginning, and probably by 
the author himself—not, however, as a genitive 
of possession, but as a genitive of description ; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, it was con- 
sidered an apposition to the preceding plural 
D°ZAPL, in support of which the analogy of 
va 8 OAT in chap. viii. 8 may be adduced on 
the one hand (as -also the similar connection of 
that plural with a singular in Jer. xlix. 11), and 
on the other, the appositional combination 
pnt yipwo in chap. viii 13 (cf. also \7230 





* [Or, on the usual Messianic interpretation, Christ shall 
forever do away with the Levitical sacrifices by the one per- 
fect offering of himself (Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12-14, 26). On 


this view, it matters little whether we render “27 ‘* in the 


midst,” or ‘‘ during half,” for our Lord’s ministry was a pro- 
cess of supersedure of the legal] sacrifices, which culminated 
in his death, and (should we even grant the author's posi- 
tion, that the Zatéer half of the week is intended) was finally 
carried out by the release of Gentiles from the Levitical 
economy (Acts xi. 18). The author’s objections, as to the 


sense of moan, etc,, are inconclusive. Stuart thinks 
that ‘‘ chap. vii. 11 settles the que: tion ” that Antiochus is 


referred to; but the language there employed is very differ- 
ent.) 
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wx-, 1 Chron. xxvii. 5).* The plural ETsApw 
(for which, however, the writer of | Macc.,1.¢., 
substituted the sing. PAPC, Bdérvyva, possibly 
with design, because the abomination of idola- 
try with which Epiphanes desecrated the temple 
was chief in his mind) at all events denotes 
+‘ abominations, horrible things,” and more par- 


ticularly abominable things from a reéligious* 


point of view, abominable idolatries, what is 
loathsome in the domain of Divine worship, 


“ res abominande ad cultum Deorum spectantes ;” | 


ef. xi. 81; xii 11. In like manner as this 
meaning of S7=1P~ is adequately secured by 
the désvyua or ubominatio of the ancient trans- 
lators, so that of Dw, by which it denotes 
‘“ravager or desolation,” is evidently established 
by their ép7yzuce. This rendering may be sub- 
stantiated by a comparison with TF 17720 in the 
preceding verse, and also with naw in Ezek. 


xxxvi. 3 (cf. sieha “to be desolate, uninhab- 
ited,” Lam. i. 4; 2 Sam. xiii. 20), and accords 
as well with the context as does the idea of an 
‘‘ object to be stared at, or of terror’’—hence 
*‘ what 's terrible, dreadful,’””—by which Hitzig, 
Ewald, et-al., prefer to render the term (by vir- 
tue of a one-sided application of the fund. mean- 
ing of pn. ‘to stare, shudder”). If these 
considerations are accordingly sufficient to es- 
tablish for are Yap the sense of ‘‘ abomin- 
ation of desolation” = ‘‘ desolating abomination 
of idolatry, hideously devastating nature of the 
idolatrous service,” there remains only the diffi- 
cult 422 a7] to be interpreted. The ancient 
versions are agreed in rendering p75 by iepov, 
templum, and also in not connecting it as a stut. 


constr. with the following term, but taking it | 


separately as a stat. absol., and reading it 5_=- 
It might be difficult to raise any material objec- 
tion against this departure from the Masoret. 
punctuation, since it is only too easy to conceive 
of p-5 asa stut. constr., and thus reach the ordi- 


nary reading, in view of the temptation to 
obtain the sense of ‘‘ wings of abomination, 
hideous wings.” which is suggested by passages 
like Zech. v. 1, 9. Moreover, the interpretation 
of 92 by ‘‘ sanctuary” has an almost irresisti- 


ble though indirecé support in the rrepiryiov tov 
iepov of Matt. iv. 5. p25, in itself equivalent to 
‘“screen, covering, roof” (from which fund. 
meaning all others, ¢.g., wing, tassel, edge, bor- 
der, etc., are readily derived), might without 
difficulty become the customary term to desig- 
nate the roof of the temple or the ‘‘ pinnacle of 





* [The author’s construction of the words in question, 
although sanctioned by such early authority, is wholly un- 
giimmat'cal, There is but one translation possible: On @ 


wing of abominations shall be a desolator. The f)=> aptly 


designates the eagles of the Roman army, which were used 
as idolatrous images; and the ‘ desolator,” which was 
*over”™ them, of course, is the army itself or the comman- 
der. This is in pointed agreement with our Lord's warning, 
Matt. xxiv. 15; which, of course, must be regarded as a cita- 
tion of this passage from the Sept., as substantially agree- 
ing with its sense. The fact that the destruction of the 
city and temple by Titus did not immediately follow the 
Crucifixion is no objection to this interpretation of the 
clause, which is altogether parallel, both in import and 
phraseology, with the close of the preceding verse. | 





the temple” (Matt., 1. c.), and afterward be 
applied, with equal adaptation, to the entire 
edifice of the temple (in view of its elevated site 
and its prominent buildings), by virtue of a 
synecdocke analogous to that which prevails in 
the Latin with reference to tectum, and in the 
Greek (cf. Matt. viii. 8) in the use of oréy7. If 
this view should not seem objectionable, it will 
not be necessary to limit the sense of p1D 80 as 


| to apply to the roof-pinnacle, summit, or high- 


est point of the temple (Gesenius, Hengster 
berg, etc.), nor yet to violently amend 52 ao: 
by supplying 52°724, with J. D. Michaelis. It 
will then be possible to render it simply by, ‘‘ and 
on the wing, 7.¢., the temple,” and to regard the 
‘* desolating idolatrous abominations found on it 
as any symbols or utensils of idolatrous worship 
whatever, whether idols, altars erected to their 
worship, or other similar fixtures. See espe- 
cially Bleek, Juhrd. f. d. Theol., 1860, p. 93 et 
seq.*—We adduce, by way of ulustration 
merely, several of the more recent and notice- 
able of the many interpretations rejected in 
favor of the above (with reference to which 
Hitzig. p. 168, observes somewhat coarsely, but 
not without wit, and, were he to assign to his 
own a principal place among them, not incor- 
rectly, that ** the expositors themselves are here 
lying-in in the weeks, and being delivered of all 
manner of =7=4 Hitzig interprets, ‘‘ and 
annihilation, even to its full consummation, is 
poured out on the extreme point of the horrible 
abomination’ (by which expression is desig- 
nated the idolatrous altar. which, according to 
1 Mace. i. 59, was erected on the altar of burnt- 
offerings by Antiochus); Ewald, *‘and above 
shall be the horrible wing of abominations,” 7.¢., 
‘¢the wing-shaped (!?) point of the heathen 
altar shall appear over’’ the ruined altar of 
Jehovah ; Wieseler, ‘‘ and a desolator shall arise 
against the wing of abominations;” Von Len- 
gerke, ‘tthe desolator comes upon the pinnacle 
of abomination” (also Hengstenberg, Maurer, 
Reinke) ; de Wette, ‘‘the abomination of the 
desolator shall stand on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple;” Hiivernick, ‘‘on the head (or summit) of 
the abominations is a desolator;” Auberlen, 
‘‘and because of the desolating wing of abom- 
inations . . . . the curse (?) shall drop down 
upon the desolate ;” Delitzsch, ‘‘ and indeed, 
because of the desolating wing of abominations 


sy 
Fea le 


(which spreads over the temple and the altar), - 


the sacrifice shall be abolished;’’ Hofmann, 
‘*and upon the covering of the desolating idola- 
trous institutions (¢.¢., on the new plate which 
Antiochus caused to be placed on the profaned 
altar with a view to the offering of heathen 
sacrifices) the sacrifice shall be interrupted for 
half a week; ” Filler, ‘‘and over the covering 
of abominations stands a desolator ;” Ebrard, - 





* (Bleek, in the passage here cited, shows, as Keil well 
argues, that OID is ‘“‘used only of that which is extended 


horizontally (for end or extremity), but never of that whick 
is extended perpendicularly (for peak). Nor, as Keil con- 
tinues, can the use of it in the latter sense be proved fiom 
the mrepvytoy of Matt. iv.5; Luke iv, 9; for the genitive 
Tov iepovd, not vaov, shows that not a pinnacle or summit of 
the temple edifice itself is meant. but a wing or adjoining 
building of the sanctuary. To the latter alone, indeed. 
could access have been had by our Lord on the occasioz 
referred to.] 
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Kliefoth, ‘‘and a destroyer comes on the wings 
of idolatrous abominations ” (so formerly Reich- 
el, Stud. uw. Kritiken, 1848, and also Kranich- 
feld [and substantially Keil]); Jahn, Hermeneu- 
tic. Append., p. 161), Gesenius (Thesaur.).‘* deso- 
lation comes upon the horrible wing of the 
rebel’s host ;” (Stuart, ‘‘ and a waster shall be 
over a winged fowl of abominations,” ¢.¢., the 
winged statue of Jupiter Olympius placed by 
Antiochus in the temple], etc.—HEven until 
the consummation, and that determined shall 
be poured upon the desolate; rather, ‘‘ but 
(only) until extirpation and judicial punishment 
shall be poured out upon the desolator,” é.¢., the 
abomination of desolation shall continue only 
until the Divinely determined judgment shall be 
poured out upon the desolator, The 5 in 727 
may be rendered by ‘‘ and indeed” (as 4 epewe- 
geticum), or by “‘ but yet;” in either case this 
closing sentence serves to limit the idea. It 
points out, in a comforting manner, how long 
the abomination of desolation should continue 
in the sanctuary, certifying that it could be 
maintained no longer than the providence of 
God should permit.* ‘‘ The thought that the 
events of the entire period of severe tribulation 
in question are controlled by a Divine decree 
which predetermines their end and results was 
already expressed for the comfort of the pious 


implied by 3533, v. 24’? (Kranichfeld). The 
combination TZ Tz) m5> is taken verbatim 
from Isa. x. 23; xxviii. 22, and signifies, as in 
those passages, ‘‘ utter extinction (annihilation) 
and consummation,’’—a hendiadys which de- 
notes a ‘‘Divinely determined annihilation, 
extirpation imposed as a judicial punishment.” 
This two-fold idea forms a unit in the intimate 
blending of its shades of meaning, and is the 
subject of the verb 35" ; for 7» is not in this 
instance a preposition governing the two sub- 
stantives, but a conjunction, signifying ‘‘ until 
that,” as elsewhere 128" 72 ; cf. Gen. xxxviii. 
11; Hos. x. 12. The annihilation that was 
determined ‘‘drops down, is poured out” on 
the 3/20, the impious desolator, as the curse 
and the oath were to descend upon the guilty 
Israelites, v. 11; ef. "DY, which does not 
materially differ from S271 33, as has al- 
ready been shown.—0/20, the Kal participle of 
pn, is probably equivalent in substance to 
Dw, the Piel partic. of the same verb (cf. 
chap. viii. 13; xii. 11 with chap. xi.31).t Like 
that, it signifies ‘‘desolating, the desolating 
(agent), desolation,” and probably does not pri- 











* (Rather, it shows that the abominable object snould 
remain even till the complete desolation. Keil’s objection 


ta the use of JY] as a conjunction, that “though Ty is 
80 used, 71 is not,” has little force,] 

+ [Such a confusion of Kal and Piel is quite unauthor- 
ized. DAI must here, as everywhere else, be treated as 
passive, desolate. It is certainly parallel with ninaw | 


of the preced ng verse, as the connection with M7) in 
voth instances sh yws.] 





marily designate the person of the antichrist, 
but rather both antichrist and his host (cf. v. 
26, ‘*the people of a prince’ )—-hence, the 
aggregate of the power that opposed God led 
Israel into apostasy and desecrated its sanctu- 
ary, and upon which the Divine judgment was 
for that reason poured out. Hitzig arbitrarily 
remarks (as did Ewald and Hofmann before 


him) that 22 does not designate the tyrant 


who resisted God, but rather the idol-altar 
erected by him or the heathen religion gener- 
ally, against which destruction and judgment 
are here denounced, as being horrible to any 
Israelite in its nature. 


APPENDIX 


Relating to the history of the exposition of ve. 
24-27, 


1. Jewish exposition in pre-Christian times is 
united in referring this section to the Maccabee- 
an wera of tribulation under Antiochus Epiphanes,: 
This is established beyond controversy by the 
BdéAvypwa Epojaoewcs of 1 Mace. i. 54, which cor- 
responds to 372W’2 OB LIPL, v. 27, and in that 
place denotes the smaller idol-altar (Bwyd, v. 59) 
erected by Antiochus Epiphanes on the altar of 
burnt-offerings. It is no less clearly indicated 
by the manner in which the Sept. renders this 
paragraph, and supplements it with various ad- 
ditions that obviously relate to the Maccabeean 
period. In this connection the mode of express- 
ing the time indicated at the beginning of y. 26 
is especially instructive. ‘‘ And after threescore 
and two weeks,” reads in that version, *‘ wera ezrTa 
Kai &sOounwovta Kal é&HKovta di,” t.é., after 139 
(67 + 62) years. This was doubtless intended 
to designate the year 139 of the wra of the 
Seleucidee (B.C. 174) as the time at which began 
the apostasy of the Jews who had been seduced 
by Antiochus ; cf. 1 Macc. i. 11 et seq.; 2 Macc, 
iv. 9 et seq. See also Wieseler, Le 70 Wochen, 
etc., p. 201; Hiivernick, Komment., p. 387 et 
seq.—Several expressions in the New Test. 
appear to indicate that shortly before the advent 
of Christ the Jews again began to look fur the 
fulfilment of the prophecy in question in the 
Suture ; ¢.g., Luke ii. 38 (cf. v. 24), tToogde yopuevor 
Avtpwoe ‘lepovoashu; Matt. xi. 8, 0 épyouevoc, a 
designation of the Messiah that probably origin- 
ated in a misunderstanding of 827 in v. 26 (ef. 
Wieseler, p. 150); and also the allusions to the 
‘‘abomination of desolation,” v, 27, contained 
in the eschatological prophecies uttered by the 
Saviour (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii, 14) and by 
St. Paul (2 Thess. ii. 3 et seq.), which could 
only be understood by their contemporaries, in 
case a Messianic character were assigned to the 
paragraph before us, and consequently, in case 
its fulfilment were not exclusively looked for in 
the events of the Maccabzean period. *--Jose- 











* Cf. the observation of Melancthon on the passage, 
which is certainly not incorrect upon the whole (p. 852): 
“Ac Judeis quidem’ post Danielem facilis fuit observatio 
annorum, presertim quum in ¢o populo sacerdotes tempora 
diligenter annotarent et multi essent longevi. Neheiiix, 
qui Danielem senem viderat adolescens, Alewandrum scenes 
vidit (?) . . Simeon qui Christum infantem gesta- 
vit in sinu, vidit adolescens senes, qui Maccabeeum viderant. 
Tales viri tempore, quo Christus natus est, intellexerant, ar 
nos hic prefinitos exacte quadrare ad Christi adventum,” 
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phus also bears witness that this Messianic-es- 
chatological interpretation was current among 


the Jews of his day, in the repeated instances — 
where he states, or at least implies, that the | 


terrible incidents connected with the Jewish 
war and the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans were predicted by the prophet Daniel ; 


@g., Ant., X. 11, 7: ‘‘ Daniel also wrote concern- | 


ing the Roman government, and that our coun- 
try should be made desolate by them (67 iz’ 
ator *onuadyoera);” De Bell. Jud., IV. 5, 2, 
where he applies the term ‘‘ anointed one,” v. 
26, and again the expression ‘‘anointed one and 
prince,” y. 25, to the high priest Ananus whom 
the Idumzans murdered; and De Bell. Jud., VI. 
5, 4, where the mysterious oracle ‘‘ that then 
should their city be taken, when their temple 
should become four-square” seems to refer back 


to v. 27 (where they perhaps read ¥137 instead 


of SA2W), etc. It is less certain whether any 


direct reference to this section is contained in 
the celebrated passage, De Bell. Jud., V1., 5,4, dc 
KaTa TOV Katpov EKstvov amd THC YOpac Tic avTov 
apfer THe oiKovuéryc, In that case the parallel 
records in Tacitus, Hist., V. 13 and Suet., Vesp., 
4, must, of course, be likewise rooted in the pro- 
phecy of Daniel that is before us. Concerning 
this question see Hivernick, p. 390, who, how- 
ever, probably finds too much in the passage, 
since he refers the dpte: r7¢ oixouvév. directly to 
the 774) of v. 25 and 26.* 

2. The interpretation of Josephus, which ap- 
plies the prophecy to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem in A.D. 70 and to Titus as the Ra T742 


v. 26, seems to have been accepted, with scarcely 
an exception, by the later Jews of the Talmudic 
era and the time immediately subsequent. The 
principal witness to this fact is Jerome (on y. 
24 et seqg.; 7. V., 2 ed. Vallars., p. 694). The 
‘‘ Hebreei” of his day calculated the 490 years 
or seventy weeks of years from the first year of 
Darius or B.C. 539 indeed, but none the less as- 
signed their conclusion to the age of Jesus, even 
finding his death predicted therein (probably in 
the M7272 N27, v. 26), since they held that 
“non erit tlius imperium, quod putabat se re- 
demturum” (as it should be read, instead of 
“quod putabant se retenturos,” which is a later 
emendation), They also found a prediction of 
the approach of the Roman army under Ves- 
pasian and Titus, in the same place. Several 
added even the rising under Barcocheba or the 
three years’ (three and a half years) war against 
Hadrian: ‘‘ Nec ignoramus, quosdam illorum di- 
cere, quod una hebdomada, de gua scriptum est: 
confirmabit pactum multis hebdomada una, divida- 
tur Vespasiano et Hadriano, quod juata historiam 
Josepli Vespasianus et Titus tribus annis et sex 
mensibus pacem cum Judeis fecerint. Tres autem 
anni et sex menses sub Hadriano supputantur, 
guando Hierusalem omnino subversa. est, et Juda- 
rum gens catervatim cesa, ita ut Judee quoque 
finibus pellerentur.”—The two Gemaras also re- 
fer this prophecy to the war against Vespasian ; 
the Babylonian in Wasir, c. 5; Sanhedr., c. 11, 
and the Jerusalem in Kelim, c. 9; and several 





* [1t is perhaps to these prophecies of Daniel in a general 
way that Josephus likewise alludes in the references to an 
ancient prediction that the city should be destroyed in a 
sivil war, De Bell. Jud., IV. 6, 3; V1., 2, ae] 








Talmudic and Rabbinical traditions are likewise 
based on that interpretation, ¢.g., that the Tar. 
gumist had neglected to translate the Hagio- 
grapha, because it was taught in them that ‘* the 
Messiah should be cut off” (v. 26. See Light- 
foot, Hor. Hebr, ad Lue. xix. 11; Schottgen, 
Hor. Hebr., p. 211) ; and that the Messiah actu: 
ally came at the time when Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed and the temple desolated, but as a suf- 
ferer and in disguise (Glasener, De gemin. Jud. 
Mess., p. 2388. ; Corrodi, Krit. Gesch.des Ohitias 
mus, I, 284 et seq.).—It was reserved for the 
later period of the middle ages to introduce 
several new and more independent explanations 
beside this variously modified Messianic inter- 
pretation of the prophecy ; ¢.g., by referring the 
743 mw to Cyrus (Saad. Gaon., Rashi, Jac- 
chiad.), or to Nehemiah (Ibn-Ezra) or the high- 
priest Joshua (Levi b.-Gers.). Cf. Miller, Juda- 
ism, pp. 321, 842 et seq. ; Carpzdv, in his ed. of 
Raymond Martini’s Pugio fidei, p. 233.—It was 
customary to follow the Seder Olam Rabba in 
reckoning the seventy weeks from the first de- 
struction of the temple to the second ; see Aben- 
dana, in the Spicileg. ad Michi. Jophi: ‘‘ Heb- 
domades he sept. sunt septimane annorum quad- 
ringentorum nonaginta, tademque sine dubio a 
devastatione primi ad devastationem secundi tem- 
pli, quia sept. anni fuere captivitatis Babylonice, 
a quadringenti vigintt anni, quibus futura erit 
domus secunda in structura sua: atque sic ma- 
Jjores nostri exposuere in Seder Olam.” By thia 
method of reckoning, the 127 8X72, v. 25, is 
accordingly made to apply to the period of Jere- 


miah’s prophecy respecting the seventy years’ 
exile or to the year B.C. 588. Ibn-Ezra alone 
departs from this method, by referring that ex- 
pression concerning the going forth of the oracle 
(v. 23) to Daniel, and consequently assigning the 
beginning of the 490 years to the year B.C. 536 
and extending the first seven weeks of years be- 
longing to that period, to Nehemiah, the re- 
storer of the temple, or to the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes. Concerning these Rabbinical 
methods of reckoning, and at the same time, 
concerning their fundamental incorrectness and 
untenable character in a chronological point of 
view, cf. Chr. B. Michaelis, Annot. uberior,. III. 
320 et seq. Individual Rabbins in modern times 
were convinced of the incorrectness of this usu- 
al anti-Messianic interpretation, as appears from 
the noteworthy expression of the Venetian chief- 
Rabbin Simon Luzzato, concerning this passage, 
as recorded by Wolf in the Bidiioth. Hebr., TIT. 
1228. According to him, ‘‘ the consequence of 
a too extended and profound investigation on 
the part of Jewish scholars would be that they 
would all become Christians; for it cannot be 
denied that according to Daniel’s limitation of 
the time, the Messiah must have already ap- 
peared. But that Jesus was the true Messiah 
he felt himself unable to accept as certain.” 

3. The Christian expositors of the older time 
regarded the directly Messianic bearing of the 
passage as being generally incontrovertible, and 
especially the application of Mm272 023" to 
Christ the crucified, as also the reference of the 
‘‘ restoring and building” of the city and tem- 
ple in v. 25 to the establishing of the church of 
the New Covenant; cf. Barnabas, Ep., c. 16: 
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yéyparra yap Kat éoras, éBdouddne ovrTehovéevye, 
oixodoundycetar vade Seov évddEwe émt T@ Ovduare 
xupiov, xtA, The different exegetes varied ex- 
ceedingly, however, in the mode of reckoning 
the years.* Jerome, on this passage, already 
mentions nine different methods of explaining 
them : (1) that of Jul. Africanus, who reckoned 
the 490 years from Nehemiah, or the 20th year 
of Artaxerxes, to the death of Christ, but in 
connection with this committed the ‘error of 
reckoning by Jewish lunar years (resulting in 
only 465 solar years); (2) Three different the- 
ories of Husebius, who (a) dates the first sixty- 
nine weeks from the return of the Jews in the 
reign of Cyrus to the death of Alexander Jan- 
nus, the high priest and king, and Pompey’s 
invasion (B.C. 536-B.C. 64; thus in Dem. ev., 
VIII 2, 55 et seq.); or (5) from the second year 
of Darius Hystaspis (B.C. 520 to the birth, of 
Christ (ibid. and Chronic., Ol. 184); or, (c)'re- 
gards the last week as a period of seventy years, 
and attempts to calculate from the resurrection 
of Christ ; (8) that of Hippolytus, who counted 
sixty-nine mystical weeks (comprising more than 
seven years each) from the first year of Cyrus 
to the incarnation of Christ, and declared that 
the last mystical week denotes the future period 
of the antichrist, which is connected with the 
end of the world; (4) that of Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, who reckoned the 490 years from the 
birth of Christ (‘‘ ad exitu Verdi,” v. 25), and 
therefore expected the coming of the antichrist 
and the end.of the world about a century after 
his day, in the ‘‘last week ;” (5) that of Clem- 
ens Alex. who extended the seventy weeks of 
years, in the face of all chronology, from the 
first year of Cyrus to the second year of Vespa- 
sian (B.C. 560-A.D. 70); (6) that of Origen, 
who denies the possibility of any more exact 
chronological estimate, and therefore assumes 
4900 years instead of 490, reaching from Adam 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (not 
indeed in vol. X. of his Stromata, which Je- 
rome cites, but in his 7ract. XXIV. on Matthew 
ce, 24) ; (7) that of Tertullian (adv. Judaos, c. 8), 
who reckons the 437} years from the first year 
of Darius Nothus (whom he strangely identifies 
with Darius Medus) to the birth of Christ, and 
fifty-two and a half from that event to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, thus obtaining 490.— 
Jerome himself expresses no opinion respecting 
the mode of reckoning to be observed, but seems 
to favor that of Africanus, which he preferred 
to all the others, and probably not without rea- 
son. That method is likewise adopted by Chry- 
sostom, Theodoret, Isidore of Pelusium, Euthy- 
‘mius Zigabenus, ana generally by a majority of 
expositors in the Oriental church, but few of 
whom assume an independent position. Among 
the latter are, ¢.g., Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. 
xii. 19), who attempts to extend the seventy 

* On this point, cf. Reusch, Die patristischen Berech- 
nungen der “0 Jahrwochen Daniels, in the Titbinger 
Theol. Quartalscnrift, 1868, No. iv., p. 585 et seq.; also 
Reinke, Die Messianixchen Weissagungen, iv. 1, 359 et seq. 
The statements of the latter are, however, sadly in need of 
correction and supplementing by those of Reusch. 

[In addition to Reusch’s treatise, Keil refers to the follow- 
ing summaries ; “‘ for the period of the Middle Ages and of 
more raodern times, Abr. Colovii Eféracts theologica de septu- 
ayinta septinsanis Danvelis, in the Biblia illustr. ad Dan. 
Ix., und Hiivernick’s ‘History of the Interpretation,’ in his 
Comment., p. 386 sq.; and for the most recent period, 
&, Baxmann, ‘on the Book of Daniel,’ in the Thevlog. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1868, LIL, p. 497 sg.7] 











weeks of years from the sixth year of Darius 
Medus to the birth of Christ, but violates his- 
torical accuracy by identifying Darius Medus 
with Darius Hystaspis; Ephraem Syrus who 
places the restoration of Jerusalem in the be- 
ginning of the seventieth week and the destruc 
tion by Titus at its close, without entering or a 
more cureful calculation m other respecis; 
Polychronius, a brother of Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, who reckons the first seven weeks from 
Darius Medus to the ninth year of Darius Hy- 
staspis, when Zerubbabel’s temple is said to have 
been completed, the sixty-two weeks from the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes to the birth of 
Christ, and the final week from that date to 
Titus, while the death of Christ falls in its cen- 
tral point; Basil of Seleucia (Orat., 38 in t. 85 
of Migne’s Puatrol.), who calculates the first 
sixty-nine weeks from the completion of the 
walls of Jerusalem in the twenty-eighth year of 
Xerxes (!) to the resurrection of Christ, and = 
identifies the seventieth week with the first seven= 
years after the resurrection, while he declares 

the abomination of desolation erected in the 

middle of that week to have been the familiar 

attempt of Caligula to erect his image in the 

temple.—Among the later expositors of the 

Latin church, Augustine, following the example 

of Jerome, avoids every independent and detail- 

ed calculation of the seventy weeks. He con- 

tents himself with finding a fulfilment of the 

leading features of the prophecy Dan. ix. 24 et 

seq., in the earthly work of Christ and in the 

judgment of Jerusalem, and expressly rejects 

(especially in Hp. 199 “de fine swculii”) the 

opinion of those who looked for two periods 

of seventy weeks of years, the first of which 

should reach to Christ’s advent in the flesh, and 

the second to the end of the world. This as- 

sumption of a double period of seventy weeks 

of years, or of an Old-Test. and typical realiza- 

tion of the prophecy, followed by a New-Test. 

antitypical fulfilment, was advocated as late as 

the sixth century by the unknown Arian author 

of the so-called Opus imperfectum in Mattheum. 

Sulpicius Severus (Chron., II. 21) extends the 

sixty-nine weeks from the thirty-second year of 

Artaxerxes I. to Vespasian, or from the restora- 

tion of the temple to its second destruction. His 

contemporary, Julius Hilarianus, appears in his 

Chronologia s. libellus de mundi duratione (in 

Migne, t. 13, p. 1098) as the forerunner of the 

modern critical exposition; in consequence of 

his denial of the direct Messianic character of , 
the prophecy, whose fulfilment he places in the 

age of Antiochus and the Maccabees; but he 

commits the gross chronological blunder of as- 

signing 434 years (= 62 weeks) to the interval 

between the return of the Jews under Zerub-’ 
babel and the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 

while the period between B.C. 536 and B C. 175 

really amounts to but 361 years! Prosper Aqui- 

tan in his Chronico, adopts the view advocated 

by Eusebius in the Demonstr. evangelica and the 

Chron. (see supra, No. 2 6), and accordingly 

reckons the sixty-nine weeks from the building 

of the temple under Darius to Herod the Gr. and 

the birth of Christ. Finally, the venerable Bede 

adopts substantially the view of Julius African- 

us (Libel. de temporum ratione, c. 7) as does 

also Thomas Aquinas (Comm. in Dan., in Opp 

t, XIII. ed. Antrern). 
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4. Lhe expositors of modern times, and more 
particularly of pre-rationalistic times, are agreed 
in recognizing the Messianic bearing of this pro- 
phecy, but differ exceedingly in their modes of 
reckoning the seventy weeks, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, in their interpretations of 
TAT RE, vy. 25.* As the terminus a quo of 


the seventy weeks they accept one of the follow- 
ing dates: 

@. The time of the first prophecy by Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxv. 11 et seq.), or the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim’s reign; thus Harduin (Chronol. Vet. 
Test., Arstel., 1709, p. 592 ss.);_ A. Calmet 
(Dissert. sur les 70 semaines de Daniel, Dis- 
sertt., p. 1); A. Collins (The scheme of liberal 
prophecy, I. 109). 

b. The time of Jeremiah’s second prophecy 
(Jer. xxix. 10) or tie fourth year of Zedekiah ; 
so Seb. Minster. Vatablus (and also several ex- 
_ positors belonging to the last centuries in the 
= Middle Ages, ¢.g., Lyranus, in the Postiila, Raym, 
Martini, Pugio fid., 2, 269, etc.). 

c. The date of Daniel’s prophecy itself (chap. 
ix. 1), and hence the first year of the reign of 
Darius Medus over Babylon, B. C. 539; so J. H. 
Jungmann (Cassel, 1681); J. Koch (Hntstegelter 


Danie, I1., § 206, and Kurze Anfangsgrinde der |* 


Chronologie, II. 24), J. D. Michaelis ( Versuch 
iiber die 70 Wochen Daniels, Gott. and Gotha, 
1770; cf. his Hpistola de Septuag, hebdom. ad 
Jo. Pringle, London, 1773); Matth,. Hassenkamp 
( Versuch einer neuen Erklirung der 70 Wochen 
Daniels, Lemgo, 1772); Velthusen (Muthmas- 
sungen tuber die siebenmal stebenziy Jahre beim 
Daniel ix. 24-27, Hanover, 1774). 

d. The first year of the reign of Cyrus. B.C. 
560; Calvin, Gicolampadius, |’Empereur, Coc- 
ceius, Matth. Bervaldus (Chronicon ss, wuctori- 
tate constitutum, III. 7), B. Blayney (A disserta- 
tion by way of Inquiry into Daniel's seventy 
Weeks, Oxford, 1775), H. Uri (Sept. hebdoma- 
dum, quas Gabriel ad Danielem detulerat, in- 
terpretatio, paraphrasis, computatio, Oxford, 
1788), also Dathe, Hegel, etc., in their commen- 
taries. 

é. The second year of the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspis (B.C. 520), or the year of the prophe ies 
of blessing by Haggai (i. 1 et seq.; ii. 1 et seq.) 
and Zechariah (i. 1 et seq. ; iii. 8 et seq. ; viii. 
7 et seq.); so J. Driedo (De scriptis et dogmati- 
bus ecclestasticis, c, 5), Comm. Jansen (Concord. 
evangeél., ¢. 122), J. A. Bengel (Ordo temporum, 
etc., Stuttgart, 1741). 

J. The second year of the reign of Darius No- 
thus (B.C. 423); so J. J. Scaliger (De emendat. 
temporum, 1, 4), 8. Calvisius (Opus chronologi- 
ewm). 

g. The second year of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; so Luther (D. Prophet Daniel 
deutsch, ete., vol. 41, p. 247, ed. Erl.), Melanc- 


thon (Comm. p. 891), Sal. Glossius (Philol. sacra). | 


h. The seventh year of Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus, or the date of the first decree by this king 
to rebuild Jerusalem (Hzra vii. 1; viii. 11 et 
sey.); so Abr. Calov (De Septuag. septimanis 
mysterium, Viteb., 1663; Bibl. illustr., 1., p.119 
es.), M. Geier, in the Comm,, Isaac Newton 
Observations, etc.), J. R. Rus (Diss. de Sept. 

ebdom, Danielis, Sense, 1740), H. Benzel (Diss. 


de 70 hebdd, Daniels, in the Syntagma dis- | 


_ 





* Cf. Bertholdt, Daniel, II. p., 567 et seq. 





sertatt., £1., 21 ss.), H. Prideaux ( Connectiona, 
ete.), Alex. Sostmann (Comment. chronol. philob 
et exeget. in orac. Dan. ix. 24-27, Lugd. B. 
1710), S.-Deyling (Progr. ad Dan. ix. 24 ss. 
Lips., 1724), d. G. Franck (Noowm systema 
chronologia fundamentalis, Gott., 1778). J. C 
Déderlein (Institutt. Theol. chr., I1., p. 530 ss. ). 

i. The twentieth year of A’taxerxes Long m- 
anus, or the date of the second edct by that 
king (Neh. ii. 1, 7 et seq.) ; so Luther (Dass 
Jesus Christus ein geborner Jude sei, vol. 29, p. 
71 et seq., ed. Erl.),* H J. Offerhaus (Déssertat. 
de %0 septimanis Danieis, Groning., 1756), 
J. G. Reinbeck (Betrachtungen ber die Augsb. 
Konfession, I11., 39), 8. S. Weickhmann (Carmen 
Danielis de 70 hebdd. Christo vindicat., Prog., 
Viteb., 1772), Starke (Synops., p. 2614). 

k. The tenth or eleventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or the earlier date by about ten 
years assigned to his second edict, on the ground 
of his co-regency with his father Xerxes; so 
Dion. Petavius (Doctrina tempp., L. 12, ¢ 29; 
Rationarium tempp., 11., 3, ¢. 9), Camp. Vitringa 


(De Septuag. hebdom. Dan. advers. Marsha- 


mum, Observatt. sacr., I1., p. 290 ss.), C. B. 
Michaelis (in Annott. uberior., etc.). 

i. The second year of the reign of Xerxes, 
so J. E. Faber (Jesus ev natulium opportunitate 
Messias, Jenze, 1772, p. 125 ss.). 

A great difference of opinion prevailed also 
with reference to the particular terminus ad 
quem of the prophecy referred to Christ, inas- 
much as (@) some, following Eusebius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Jacob of Edessa, and other ancient 
churchly expositors, extended the seventy weeks 
merely to the death of Christ, others (d) con- 
tinued them to the time of his presentation in 
the temple (Jungmann, Sostmann, etc.), others 
(c) to his baptism in the Jordan or to his anoint- 
ing (Melancthon, Calvin, Vitringa; also W. 
Whiston, Dissertation upon Daniels weeks, 
London, 1425), still others (d) to the year of our 
Lord’s death (Luther, Caloy, Prideaux, Buddeus, 
H. Heel. Vet. Ti., p. 854 ss.), and others finally 
(é) included the more general spread of the 
Gospel in the years immediately following the 
Saviour’s death in the series of the seventy 
weeks (Petavius, Bengel, J. Brunsmann, ete. ).— 
Various methods were adopted in order to ob- 
viate, by means of exact calculation, the dis- 
crepancy between the termin. a quo and ad 
quem, which was either too large or too small. 
According to Bertholdt, p. 574 et seq., they may 
be designated as follows: 

(1). The method of parallelism by which the 
seven and the sixty-two weeks were reckoned 
from the same point of time, or by which these 
periods were not regarde | as successive in their 


| order, but as contemporaneous with each other 


(Harduin, Jungmann, Collins, Marsham, etc. ). 
(2). The method of ¢ntercalation which con- 

sisted in interpolating intervals of greater or less 

extent between the several periods of hebdo- 


: mads, and especially betwecn the sixty-ninth 


and seventieth weeks (Il’Empereur, Newton, 
Koch, Beer, Uri, etc.). 

(3). The method of tranposition by which 
the first two periods of hebdomads were enum- 





* Luther, however, confounds Artaxerxes I., who figures 
in the book of Nehemiah, with Cambyses, cf. also the work. 
Von den Juden und ihren Liigen, vol. 32, pp. 195 et sea.. 
212 et seq. 
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erated in inverted order, ¢.¢., the sixty two first, 
and the seven afterward (thus, in imitation of 
Tertullian, Theodoret, etc., some of the most 
recent expositors, especially Hofmann, Delitzsch, 
Wieseler, etc.). > 

(4). The analogical method which estimates 
the hebdomads in the several sections by an un- 
equal standard, ¢.g., regarding the seventieth 
week as a ‘‘septimana magna” or Jubilee 
period of forty nine years (Newton, Frank; 
similarly Calmet, A. Kluit [ Vaticiniwm de Mes- 
sia duce primarium s. explic. Sept. hebdd. Dan., 
Mediol., 1774], and already many of the church 
fathers mentioned above, as Eusebius, Poly- 
chronius, etc.). 

(5). The method of reckoning by lunar years 
of 354 days, without an intercalated month 
(Hassenkamp and J. D. Michaelis—after the 
precedent of Jul. Africanus and his patristic 
successors). 

(6). The method of counting by jubilee periods 
of fifty years each, by which the seventy years 
appear to be exactly equal to 500 years (Sost- 
mann and others). 

(7). The method of reckoning by Chaldee 
years of 360 days, by which the seventy hebdo- 
mads are reduced to 483 years (Pet. Brinch, 
Diss. chronol.-critica de 70 hebdomadd. Danielis, 
Hafn., 1702). 

(8). The mystical method of enumeration, 
which seeks either to limit or extend the sev- 
enty weeks of years by the use of a year of any 
abnormal and mystical length. Hippolytus and 
others led the way in the ancient church in this 
method; and following them we have J. J. 
Hainlinus ( Clavis sacror. temporum, Tiib., 1692, 
and Sol temporum s. Chronol. mystica, Tiib., 
1647); Bengel, Thube, Crusius (Hypomnemata 
in theologiam propheticam). Among them Hain- 
lin assumed shorter years than the ordinary, 
giving them 343 days each, and thus obtained 
460 Julian years for the seventy weeks. Ben- 
gel, Thube, etc., on the other hand, sought to 
amplify, and therefore fixed the length of a 
mystical year at 1,4; solar years, and thus ob- 
tained 5553 years for the period of seventy 
weeks. 

5. The critico-rationalistic or anti-Messianic 
expositors of recent times may be divided into 
two principal classes : 

A. That of the emendators who adopt a vio- 
lent course, and seek to remove the chronological 
difficulty by means of exegetical or critical as- 
sumptions of a more or less arbitrary character, 
é.g., (1) by the assertion that the seventy weeks 
are ordinary weeks and therefore 490 days, and 
extended from the day of the vision to the time 
of Cyrus and of laying the foundations of the 
temple (thus the Eng.-work, A free Inquiry into 
Daniel’s vision or Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, 
London, 1776; cf. Bertholdt, p. 554 et seq.) ; 
(2) by the assertion that Daniel, who wrote 
after the time of Cyrus, predicted to the people 
an impending second destruction of the recently 
restored temple in this prophecy, which was 
therefore not fulfilled (Eckermann, Theol. Bei- 
trige, I. 1, p. 132 et seq.); (3) by the assumption 
that vs. 25-27 are the gloss of some rabbi (Franz 
Léwenheim, Inquisitio critica exegetica in diffi- 
cult proph. Dan., c. ix., ete. Wirceb., 1787) ; 
{4) by several less important changes in the read- 
ing of v. 24 or 25, such as were proposed by 
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Sck.midt (in Paulus’ Memon abilia, VII., 41 etseq.), 
Velthusen, J. D. Michaelis, Jahn, et al. The 
first (with whom Baumgarten-Crusius agrees, 
Bibl. Theol., p. 370) reads v. 24, D{YAW D7 yaw, 
‘‘seventy, yea, seventy years” (which is in- 
tended to indicate the duration of the exile), 
and then translates v. 25, ‘‘from the present 
time to the Messiah are seventy, seven, sixty, 
and two weeks,” which is interpreted to mean 
that ‘‘ twice seventy years may elapse before his 
advent” (!). Velthusen (Muthmassungen iiben 
die siebenmal 70 Jahre des Daniel, Han- 
over, 1774) reads v. 25 o1vaw mvaw oI. 
J. D. Michaelis (Versuch iber die 70 Jahr- 
wochen Daniels, Gott., 1771) emends the same 
passage so as to read D°P2W] Nyaw o6yIw. 
Jahn (Herm. sacra, Append., t. I.), on the other 
hand, reads v. 24, like Schmidt, D°F2W Diva 
(the seventy years of the captivity), and then 
renders v.25 7920 O172W (70 x 7 or 490 years, 
which reach from Cyrus to B.C. 64), and adds: 
in addition D720) BWW DID) (7.2, seventy 
years, to A.D. 7 or 8, and sixty-two years, to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus). 

B. The more considerate und scientific ex- 
positors of the critical school conceive of the 
passage as belonging to the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and asa Vaticiniwm ex eventu relat- 
ing to that age. In this view they were pre- 
ceded by numerous Jewish and a few Christian 
representatives of the Maccabzean interpreta- 
tion (¢.g.; by Julius Hilarianus, about A.D. 400; 
by Marsham, an Englishman [Canon chron., p. 
610 ss.], the Jesuit Harduin [Opp. selecta, p. 
592 ss.; cf. Kohler, De Harduin nova sed inepta 
interpretatione vatic. apud Dan. de 70 hebd., 
Altorf, 1721], and the English free-thinker Ant. 
Collins [Scheme of Literal Prophecy, Lond.,. 
1726]). So Corrodi (Krit. Gesch. des Chiliasmis, 
p. 247 et seq., and Hreimiithige Versuche tiber 
verschiedene in Theologie und biblische Kritik 
einschlagende Materien, p. 42 et seq.), who, how- 
ever, introduced much that is arbitrary in devel- 
oping his scheme. He renewed, for instance, 
the questionable expedient of transposing the 


+ weeks [see No. 4 (3)], reckoning first sixty-two 


hebdomads from the beginning of the captivity 
to the first invasion of Judeea by Epiphanes, then: 
seven hebdomads from the date of the composi- 
tion of the book of pseudo-Daniel to the Mac- 
cabeean Messiah, who, it is alleged, was expected. 
to appear about the year B.C. 115, and finally 
inserting a single hebdomad between the two 
former periods, to which last week he assigns: 
the actual persecutions, which involved, ¢.g., the 
murder of Onias III., the interruption of the 
sacrifices, etc.—Another representative of this: 
tendency is Hichhorn (Allgem. Biblivthek de 
biblischen Literatur, I1I., 761 et seq.) who follows: 
the method by parallelism [No. 4 (1)] rather 
than that of transposition, calculating the first 
seven hebdomads backwards from the edict of 
Cyrus in B.C. 536 to the destruction of Jerusa 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, butreckoning the sixty- 
two weeks forward from the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim (B.C. 605) to Ant. Epiphanes, ana the 
final week from the death of Onias to the res- 
toration of the temple services by Judas Mac- 
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cabweus.—Hichhorn’s hypothesis found an ad- 
herent in vy. Ammon, who adopted it in his 
Biblische Theologie (11. 217 et seq.) with but few 
changes; but Bertholdt opposed it with keen 
criticism, and advanced instead the following 
explanation : ‘‘ seventy weeks of years are de- 
termined upon the Jews until the expiation of 
their sin (¢.¢., to the dedication of the temple by 
Judas Maccabzeus), and, more particularly, from 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar to the reign of Cyrus, forty-nine years or 
seven weeks of years; within a period of sixty- 
two further weeks of years Jerusalem is to be 
rebuilt (hence to the’ time of Epiphanes). At 
about the end of these sixty-two weeks (? !) 
Alexander the Gr. dies, without leaving a natur- 
al successor. Afterward Jerusalem is desolated 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, who forms an alliance 
with numerous apostate Jews, that continues 
during nearly a week of years. At the middle 
of that week he interrupts the temple services 
and erects the statue of Jupiter Olympus on a 
wing of the temple—until death overtakes him.” 
So far as the chronological order of the seven 
and sixty-two weeks is concerned, this exposi- 
tor is therefore not a parallelist, but a represen- 
tative of the theory that they denote successive 
periods. To obviate the exorbitant interval of 
sixty-two weeks of years between B.C. 536 and 
B.C. 175, he assumes that, as a whole, the state- 
ments by the oracle respecting time ‘‘ are not to 
be taken mathematically, but prophetically and 
indefinitely ” (p. 613) !—Bertholdt’s theory is 
accepted by Griesinger (Neue Ansicht der Auf- 
sdtee im Buch Daniel, 1815, p. 92) and substan- 
tially also by Bleek. The latter (Theolog. 
Zeitschr. of Schleiermacher, de Wette, and Liicke, 
1822, and Jahrbb. f. d. Theologie, 1860) differs 
from Bertholdt in several particulars, ¢.g., in not 
dating the commencement of the first seven 
weeks of years from the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, but from the prophetic oracle of Jeremiah, 
chapters xxv. and xxix., and in extending the 


sixty-two weeks exactly to the death of Seleu- 
cus Philopater (the T7272 without a successor, 
v. 26). But they are entirely agreed in placing 


the seven, sixty-two, and one weeks in succes- 
sion to each other, and in most positively reject- 
ing every parallelism or transposition of these 


periods, as being contrary to the sense of the | 


vision (Jahrbd., etc., p. 83).—H. L. Reichel (Die 


oer Weltreiche des Propheten Daniel, in the | 


Theoi. Stud. u. Krit., 1848) and Kamphausen in 
Bunsen's Bibelwerk advocate views similar to 
those of Bleek, excepting that the latter holds 
that the ‘anointed one” of v. 26 denotes the 
high priest Onias, instead of Seleucus Philopater. 
—Several others, however, again made use of 
parallelisms, ¢g., Rosch (Die 70 Jahrwoch- 
en des Buches Daniel, genau chronologisch 
nachgewtesen, Stud. u. Krit., 1834), v. Lengerke, 
and Hitzig. The first takes the year B.C. 609 
as the starting-point of the two parallel epochs 
as being the year which the alleged pseudo- 
Danie] assumed for the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. The seven weeks of years, beginning at 
that date, were to continue until the commence- 
ment of the reign of Cyrus, B.C. 560, and the 
sixty-two weeks until the death of Seleucus 
Philopater, the ‘‘anointed one who should be 
cut off;’’ but this period is lengthened by the 








addition of eight farther weeks, which reach te 
B.C. 120 or to John Hyrcanus, the political 
Messiah of Judaism in the Maccabeean period. 
Von Lengerke likewise regards the seven and 
the sixty-two years as being parallel, but dateg 
them from B.C. 588. ‘Phe sixty- wo were to ex- 
pire with the murder of Seleucus Philopater, 
the ‘‘ anointed one,” v. 26 (although this is said 
to involve an error of 21-22 years in the reckon- 
ing of pseudo-Daniel, since the 434 years, if 
calculated from 588; would, in fact, reach to 
B.C, 154), and the seventieth week was to reach 
from 170 to the death of Antiochus in B.C, 164. 
There is consequently a gap of about six years 
between the close of the sixty-second week and 
the beginning of the last! Hitzig subjects this 
hypothesis of v. Lengerke to a searching criti- 
cism, but on his part, likewise adopts an arbi- 
trary explanation based on parallelisms. He (a) 
inserts the seven weeks of years between B.C. 
588 and 539; (b) the sixty-two weeks or 434 
years, on the other hand, are reckoned back- 
ward, from B.C. 172 to B.C. 606, the year in 
which Jeremiah uttered his prophecy respecting 
the seventy years; (c) the seventieth week ex- 
tends from April, B.C. 170, to the end of March, 
164, and the murder of Onias, the ‘‘ anointed 
one,” v. 26, falls in the beginning of this last 
week, This hypothesis comes nearest to that of 
Hichhorn, from which it differs merely in reck- 
oning the seven weeks forward from 988, and 
the sixty-two backward from 172, while Hich- 
horn counts the seven weeks in a retrograde 
order, and the sixty-two progressively.—A pe- 
culiar mode of reckoning was adopted by Ewald, 
which may be characterized as the ubvreviating 
method. It first reckons the seven weeks of 
years from B.C. 588 to 539, and the sixty-two 
weeks from thence to B.C. 105, but then assumes 
a shortening of the latter period of 434 years 
by seventy (which reduction, it is alleged, was 
formerly indicated in the text itself by a note 
after v. 25 or v. 27 that has now been lost), and 
by this method returns to the year B.C. 175, in 
which the ‘‘ anointed one was cut off,” 7.¢., in 
which Seleucus Philopater died—and approxi- 
mately at the same time, the year in which the 
momentous last week began, which extends 
from B.C. 174 to 167 (p. 424 et seq.).—Wieseler 
in substance (in his treatise, Die 70 Wochen, 
formerly followed the method of parallelism 
ete., Gottingen, 1839), but at a later period pre- 
ferred a peculiar modification of the transposing 
method (in his review of the Zimes of Daniel, 
by the duke of Manchester, G6tt. Gel.-Anz., 
1846). In the former instance he reckoned the 
sixty-two weeks from B.C. 606 to B.C. 172, and 
the last week from 172-165, and regarded the 
seven weeks as not admissible or to be counted be- 
side the other sixty-three (pp. 102 et seq. ; 123 et 
seq.); butin the latter, while he continues to reck- 
on the sixty-three weeks from B.C. 606-165, he 
places the seven weeks after them, as represent- 
ing the period which was to elapse between the 
week of severe tribulation and the advent of 


the Messiah (the 773) mw, v. 25, who is to be 
carefully distinguished from the mown men- 
tioned in v. 26, where Onias is intended). This 
period, which must not be calculated with 


mathematical exactness, but is to be interpreted 
spiritually, denotes a jubilee cycle, that has 





grown from a period of fifty years into one of 
more than 150 years, since Christ was born 160 
years after the date of its beginning (p. 1381 et 
seq.). Wieseler’s modification of the transpos- 
ing method may be denominated the lengthening 
hypothesis, in.contradistinction from Ewald’s 
abbreviating method. It obviously forms the 
point of transition to the Messianic conception 
of the text, and is intimately connected with 
the views of several representatives of the 
typical-Messianic interpretation in the latest 
times. 

6. The most recent Messianic expositors are 
divided into two classes, who advocate re- 
spectively a direct-Messianic interpretation of 
the prophecy, or one that is merely typically 
Messianic. * 

A. To the former class belong Less (Beweis 
der Wahrheit der christlichen Religion, p. 275 
et seq.), Sack (Apologetik, p. 288 et seq.), Scholl 
(Commentatio de Sept. hebdomadibus Danielis, 
Francof., 1831), Dereser, Hivernick, Hengsten- 
berg, Allioli, Reinke, Stawars, Sepp, Weigl, Aub- 
erlen, Duke George of Manchester, Pusey, Klie- 
foth, etc. [including the great body of English and 
American expositors, with the almost sole excep- 
tion of Moses Stuart]. In general, they are agreed 


in referring both the 3732 772732, V- 25, and the 
m2, v. 26, to Jesus Christ, but they differ 
considerably as to the special terminus a quo of 
the prophecy, or its terminus ad quem. A ma- 
jority regard the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanug, or B.C. 455 (Neh. i. 1; ii 1) as 
the starting point of the seventy weeks or the 


date of the 127 NEA, They count sixty-nine 


weeks of years, or 485 years, from that date to 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
twenty-eight zr. Dionysius, or 782 a. u. c. (Luke 
ili. 1), when the three and a half yearsof public 
activity on the part of our Lord began. They 
consequently place the Saviour’s death and re- 
surrection in the middle of the last week, and 
refer the 1> PRI 7772 0157,v. 26, to his eru- 
cifixion. The remaining three and a half years 
are regarded as a more or less variable terminus, 
admitting of no precise chronological determina- 
tion, but rather transpiring indefinitely in the 
course of the founding of Christianity (so Less, 
Sack, Scholl, Dereser, Hivernick, Hengstenberg, 
Allioli, Reinke). Modifications of this theory 
“are advocated (1) by Fr. Stawars (Le Weissa- 
guuy Duniels tx. 24-27 in Bezug auf das Tauf- 
jahr Jesu, inthe Tiibinger Theol. Quurtalschrift, 
1868, No. IIL, p. 416 et seq.), who translates 
137 8¥A V2, v. 25, ‘from the fulfilment of 


God’s promise to rebuild Jerusalem,” and con- 
tends that that promise was fulfilled in connec- 
tion with the rebuilding of Jerusalem as a city, 
under Nehemiah, in the year 458; from that 
time to twenty-six wer. Dionysius 483 years or 
sixty-nine weeks elapsed, and immediately af- 
terward, in Jan. 27, Jesus was baptized in the 
Jordan by John; (2) by Auberlen and Pusey, 
who begin the seventy weeks in B.C. 458, or the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus (Ezra 
vii. 7), instead of the twentieth year of that 
reign, and thus obtain the twenty-sixth year of 
our era as the close of the sixty-nine weeks, or 


* Cf. Kliefoth, Daniel, p. 329 et seq. 
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the time of our Lord’s baptism; (3) by Sepp 
(Leben Jesu, I., p. 248 et seq., second ed.), whe 
regards Ezra as the spiritual rebuilder of Jeru- 
salem, and therefore reckons from the year B.C. 
460, locating the baptism of Jesus in the year 
778 a, u.c., or A.D. 25; (4) by Weigl (Ueber das 
wahre Geburts- und Sterbejahr Jesu Christi, 
Part I., p. 103 et seq.), who renders the worda 
at the commencement of v. 25 ‘‘ from the eae- 
cution of the command to rebuild Jerusalem,” 
etc., and begins the seventy weeks with the year 
B.C, 453, thus obtaining the year 783 a. u. ¢., or 
A.D. 30, as the time of our Lord’s baptism ; (5) 
by Duke George of Manchester (in the work re- 
viewed by Wieseler, The times of Daniel, chrono- 
logical and prophetical, examined with relation to 
the point of contact between sacred and profane 
chronology, Lond. and Edinb., 1845), who takes 
the first year of Darius Medus as the terminus a 
quo of the seventy weeks—identifying that 
monarch with Darius Nothus, like Tertul- 
lian, Scaliger, Calvisius, etc.—and therefore 
calculates the 490 years from B.C. 424, which 
brings him to A.D. 66, the year in which the 
Christians fled from the besieged city of Jerusa- 
lem, and in which the Christian church was 
really founded. He assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent terminus a quo for the sixty-nine weeks, 
namely B.C. 444, the alleged first year of Cyrus, 
whom he believes'to have lived in the fifth in- 
stead of the sixth century before Christ (! !). 
The sixty-nine weeks, or 483 years, intervened 
tween that year and Christ’s death on the cross 
in March, A.D. 388; (6) by Kliefoth, who goes 
back to the mystical theory of reckoning, and 
accordingly extends the seven weeks from the 
edict of Cyrus in B.C. 537 to the advent of 
Christ, regardless of the fact that that period 
does not consist of seven weeks of years, nor of 
seven centuries, nor of any cycle whatever, 
whose aggregate of years is divisible by seven 
—the sixty-two sevens from Christ to the time 
of the great apostacy, or of the antichrist at the 
end of earthly history (during which period of 
indefinite duration the churck is to be ‘ built” 
and ‘‘ restored,” or brought back to God), and 
finally, the last week from the great apostacy to 
the appearing of Christ, the last judgment, and 
the consummation of the world. 

B. Hofmann, Delitzsch, Filler, Ebrard, and 
Kranichfeld [also substantially Keil] adopt the 
typically Messtanie interpretation. The former 
three also favor the transposing theory followed 
by Wieseler (1846), inasmuch as they assign to 
the seven weeks of years a place after the 62 + 
lweeks. They reckon the latter from B.C. 606 
or the fourth year of Jehoiakim to the time of 
the Maccabees (and more particularly, the sixty- 
two weeks from 606-172. and the one we ik 
from 172-165), regarding the events of the ra 
of the Antiochian persecution and the Maccabax- 
an revolt as types and prefigurations of the his- 
tory of the founding of Christianity; and they 
describe the seven weeks of years as a period of 
unmeasured length, whose beginning is coinci- 
dent with the ‘‘ going forth of the word to build 
Jerusalem,” 7.¢, with the first preaching of the 
Gospel in the time of Christ and the apostles, 
while their end is connected with the judgment 
of the world and the advent of Christ! There 
is therefore, on this theory, a ** breaking of the - 
| thread,” or a hiatus, between the sixty three 
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and the seven weeks amounting to about 160- 
190 years. and, in addition, an extension of the 
last seven weeks into periods of mysterious 
length ; in other words, the aid of intercalation 
and of mystical enumeration is superadded to 
that of transposition [cf. supra, No. 4, (2), (3), 
and (8)]. These are employed at least by Hof- 
mann and Delitzsch, who do not even shrink 
from the venturous experiment of amplifying 
the seventy weeks into quadratic Sabbatic 
periods,* while Fiiller, more sober and consi- 
derate, but assuredly not less arbitrary, inter- 
prets the six weeks as being wholly future, and 
as belonging to the distant end of the world. 
He endeavors to render this inordinate hiatus 
conceivable by the assumption that Daniel saw 
the post-Macedonian antichrist, Antiochus Hpi- 
phanes, and the post-Roman antichrist of the 
last times perspectively as one.—Hbrard avoids 
every method of transposition, but does not 
escape violently altering the text (in a review of 
Fiiller’s Daniel, in the Giiterslohe Aligem. literar. 
Anzeiger, Oct., 1868, p. 267, and earlier, in his 
Offenbarung Johannis, p. 67 et seq.), in his en- 
deavor to demonstrate the typically Messianic 
sense of the passage. Supported by the ampli- 
fying version of the Sept. (see supra, No. 1), he 


reads nvaw in v. 25 a (scil. D°yaw), instead 
of D°Y2U, or he asserts that mp0 was omitted 
after DyaD through the inadvertence of a 


copyist. He farther holds that v. 24 states, in 
general terms and round numbers, that seventy 
weeks of years were to elapse from the begin- 
ning of the captivity to Christ, and, by the method 
described above, obtains the more exact state- 
ment in v. 25, that 7+70 = 77 weeks of years 
should intervene between the edict of Cyrus 
(538) and Christ, and sixty-two weeks between 
the building of the city ‘‘ with street and wall” 
by Nehemiah (B.C. 440) and Christ (six years 
earlier than the Christian era). The time from 
Christ’s birth to his death or the thirty-five 
years of his life on earth, in which he particu- 
larly includes the three and a half years of his 
official activity, are conceived by him as the 
former half of the last week, the whole of 
which is said to be a ‘‘ larger mystical” week; 
and its latter half ‘‘ reaches to the mystical 
three and a half years of the Apocalypse, which 
extend to the return of Christ.”—Kranichfeld 
does less violence to the text than any of those 
referred to. Avoiding transposition, parallel- 
isms, and emendations, he reckons the first seven 
weeks of years from the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
chap. xxix., and from the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem in B.C. 588 (cf. supra, on v. 25), the sixty- 
two weeks from the end of the former seven or 
the time of Daniel’s vision in B.C. 539, and re- 


gards the 7732 mw, v. 25, who stands at the 
beginning of the sixty-two weeks, as represent- 





* Cf. Delitzsch, p. 284, ‘‘ If the seventy weeks are not re- 
garded as simple, but rather as quadrated Sabbatic periods, 
it follows that 70 x 49 or 3430 years are to intervene be- 
tween the fourth year of Jehoiakim and Christ, whose parn- 
sia is considered as one such period. Consequently, if 8,595 
years be added to that aggregate, as having passed from the 
creation to the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the suggestive 
tmount will result in about 7090 years (diminished by only 
twenty-five years) as the duration of the world. For a 
triticism of this view cf. Kliefoth, p. 387 et seq. 








ing Cyrus, while the 7°72, v. 26, who appears 
at their close, is supposed to denote Christ. This 
theory consequently postulates a gap of more: 
than a century between the Maccabzan period, 
which bounds the sixty-two weeks (and to whose 
sufferings the prophetic descriptions of v. 26 }: 
and 27 refer), and the time of Christ, the ‘ an-- 
ointed one who was to be cut off,” v. 26 a, 
which interval was unnoticed by the prophet, in. 
harmony with the law of perspective vision. * 
The assumption of this interval between the: 
close of the sixty-two weeks and the opening of 
the New-Test. wera of salvation does not con- 
stitute the feature which forms our only objec- 
tion to Kranichfeld’s theory ; for, without some 
such interval the prophecy would lose its genu- 
inely prophetic character, and instead of being 
an ideal description, possessing the future, it. 
would present a calculation of arithmetical ex- 








* [Keil thus classifies the various interpretations: ‘1. 
Most of the church fathers and the older orthodox interpre- 
ters find prophesied here the appearance of Christ in the 
flesh, His death, and the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. This view is in our time fully and at length de- 
fended by Hiivernick (Comm.), Hengstenberg ( Christol., III. 
1, p. 19 sq., 2d ed.), and Auberlen (Der Proph. Daniel, etc., 
p. 103 sq., 3d ed.), and is adopted also by the Catholic: 
theologian Laur. Reinke (Die Messian. Weissag. bei den gr. 
u. kl. Proph, des A. T., 1V.1, p. 206 sq.), and by Dr. Pusey, 
of England. 2. The majority of modern (continental) in- 
terpreters, on the other hand, refer the whole passage to the- 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, This view presents itself in 
the Alexandrian translation of the prophecy, more distinctly 
in Julius Hilarianus (about A.D. 400) (Chronologia s. libellus- 
de mundi duratione, in Migne’s Biblioth, cler. univ., t. 13, 
p. 1098), and in several] rabbinical interpreters, but was first 
brought into special notice by the rationalistic interpreters. 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, v. Lengerke, Maurer, Ewald, Hitzig, 
[Rosenmiiller], and the mediating theologians Bleck, Wies- 
eler (Die 70 Wochen u. die 63 Jahrwochen des Proph. 
Daniel, Gott., 1839, with which compare the retractation 
in the Gdéttenger. Gel. Anzeiger, 1846, p. 113 sq.), who- 
are followed by Liicke, Hilgenfeld, Kranichfeld [Stuart], 
and others. This verse has been defended by Hofmann (Die 
70 Johre des Jer. u. die 70 Jahrwochen des Daniel, 
Nurnb., 1836, and Weissag. u. Erfiiilung, as also in. 
the Schriftbew.), Delitzsch (art. Daniel in Herzog’s Real 
encykl. vol, III.), and Ziindel (in the Kr ttischen Unterss.), but 
with this essential modification, that Hofmann and Delitzsch. 
have united an eschatological reference to the primary his- 
torical reference of vers. 25-$7 to Antiochus Epiphanes, in 
consequence of which the prophecy will be perfectly accom- 
plished only in the appearance of antichrist and the final. 
completion of the kingdom of God at the end of the days. 
8. Finally, some of the church fathers and several modern. 
theologians have interpreted the prophecy eschatologically, 
as an announcement of the development of the kingdom of 
God at the end of the exile on to the perfecting of the king- 
dom by the second coming of Christ at the end of the days. 
Of this view we have the first germs in Hippolytus and Apol- 
linaris of Laodicea, who, having regard to the prophecy 
of Antichrist, ch. vii. 25, refer the statement of ver. 27 of 
this chap. regarding the last week to the end of the world, 
and the first half of this week they regard as the time of the 
return of Elias, the second half as the time of antichrist. 
This view is for the first time definitely stated in the Berle- 
burg Bible, But Kliefoth, in his Comm. on Daniel. was. 
the first who sought to investigate and establish this opinion 
exegetically, and Leyser (in Herzog’s Realenc,, XVIII., p. 


383) has thus briefly stuted it: ‘ The seventy [7 ahi 7.é., the: 


katpot of Daniel (ch, ix. 24 sq.), measured by sevens, withia 
which the whole of God's plan of salvation in the world will 
be completed, are a symbolical period with reference to the: 
seventy years of exile prophesied by Jeremiah, and with the 
accessory notion of cecumenicity. The seventy is again 
divided into three periods: into seven (till Christ), sixty-twe 


(till the apostasy of antichrist), and one, dAsz, the last. 


world, émra, divided into 2 x 334 times, the rise and fall of an- 
tichrist.’*” With the last view Keil’s own interpretation es- 
sentially agrees. The great objection to it 1s that it mixes 
the litera] with the mystical import of the prophecy, and 
fails to yield any exact fulfilment of the definite numbere 
of the text). 
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actness (cf, tne following section, No. 1), Our 
difficulty consists in the circumstance that the 
‘‘ anointed one who should be cut off,” v. 26 a, 
is held to be Jesus Christ, the Messiah, who was 
exalted through humiliation and sufferings to 
glory, while everything subsequently mentioned 
in the immediate context (the ‘t prince” who 
should ‘‘destroy the city and the sanctuary,” 
the ** covenant with many” confirmed by him, 
the interruption of the sacrifice and oblation, 
the introduction of the abomination of desola- 
tion, and the judicial punishment of the de- 
stroyer) had its complete historical fulfilment 
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against their] offences, and for expiating guiit. 
and for bringing in [the state of] perpetual 
righteousness, and for sealing up [the verifica- 
tion of] vision and prophet, and for anointing 
Holy of Holies. And thou shalt know and con- 


sider [that] from [the time of the] issuing of a 
| command for restoring and building [7.¢., for re- 


building] Jerusalem till [the coming of] Mes- 


_ siah prince [shall intervene] seven heptades, ana 


in the events of the period of persecution and , 


oppression under Antiochus, and serves merely 
as a typical illustration of the times of suffering 
and of the judgments under the New Covenant. 
The continuity of the prophetic description ap- 
pears to be painfully broken by this application 
of v. 26 @ to Christ, when the predictions of v. 
26 5 and vy. 27 are simultaneously referred [by 
Kranichfeld, ete.] to the Maccabean epoch. In 
addition to this contradiction of the context, 
this method of interpretation involves the logical 
inconsequence of a vacillation between the 
typical and the direct Messianic theory of ex- 
position, or of an obscure intermixture of the 
prefigurative and the antitypical. 


EXCURSUS. 


(BY THE AMERICAN REVISOR. ) 


{Identification of the Historical Periods com- 
prised within the ** Seventy Weeks’ in 
Daniel ix. 24-27. 

Seventy heptades have been decreed [to tran- 
spire} upon thy nation, and upon thy holy city, 
for [entirely] closing the [punishment of] sin, 
and for sealing up [the retributive sentence 


Last Reform begun 
[late in Summer] B. C. 410, 








' fosse, and [that] in distress ofthe times. 


sixty and two heptades; [its] street shall return 
and be built [¢.¢., shall be rebuilt], and [its] 
And 
after the sixty and two heptades Messiah shall be 


_ cut off, and nothing [shall be left] to him ; and 





people of the coming prince shall destroy the 
city and the holy [building], and his end [ot 
fighting shall come] with [or, like] the flood, and 
until [the] end of warring [shall occur the] de- 
creed [result] of desolations. And he shall 
establish a covenant for the many [during] one 
heptade, and [at the] middle of the heptade he 
shall cause to cease sacrifice and offering; and 
over a wing [?.¢., eagle as an ensign] of abomi- 
nations [?.e., idolatrous images], [shall preside 
the] desolator, and [this shall continue] till com- 
pletion, and a decreed [one that] shall pour out 
upon [the] desolate. 

I have been unable to satisfy myself of the en- 
tire consistency of any of the foregoing interpre- 
tations of this remarkable prophecy, and would 
therefore propose a partly new elucidation, in ac- 
cordance with the preceding literal translation 
and the following diagram. In doing this I 
need not dwell upon the minor peculiarities of 


phraseology; which have been fully treated al- 
ready. 


Christ Baptized, 
August, A. D. 25. 








eS Se ee 
Uw. =49y. | 62 weeks = 434 years, | lw. =Ty. 
Edict published at Jews rejected, 
Jerusalem, "0 heptades = 490 years, September, 
July, B. C. 459, oe Aa Woes 
5234 years. | 62 weeks = 434 years. | Half # | 
oo —— $$$, i : 


Reform Completed, 
[early in Spring] B. C. 405. 


a 
Christ Sacrificed, 
March 18, A. D. 29. 


Sequel,—Jerusalem razed by the Romans, A. D, 70. 


In verse 24 we have a general view of the last 
great period of the Jewish Church (see the mid- 
dle line in the diagram). It was to embrace 
four hundred and ninety years, from their per- 
manent release from Babylonian bondage, till 
the time when God would finally cast them off 
for their incorrigible unbelief. Within this space 
Jehovah would fulfil what he had predicted, 
and accomplish all his designs respecting them 
under their special relation. The particulars 
note lin this cursory survey are, first. the con- 
clusion of the then existing exile (express:d in 





three variations of whi-h the last phraso, *‘ ex 
piating guilt,” eyplains the two former, ‘‘ clus 
ing the sin’’ and “sealing up offences;”) next 
the fulfilment of ancient prophecy, by usk-ering 
in the religious prosperity of Gospel times ; and, 
lastly, as the essential feature, the consecration 
of the Messiah to his redeeming office, 

The only ‘‘command” answering to that of 
verse 25 is that of Artaxerxes Longimanus, is- 
sued in the seventh year of his reign, and re. 
corded in the seventh chapter of Ezra, as Pri- 
deaux has abundantly shown. and as many cri 
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ties agree. At this time, also, more Jews re- 
turned to their home than at any othér, and the 
literal as well as spiritual ‘‘ rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem”? was prosecuted with unsurpassed vigor. 
The period here referred to extends * tll the 
Messiah” (see the upper line of the diagran), 
that is, as far as his public recognition as such 
by the Voice at his baptism, the ‘‘ anointing ” of 
the previous verse; and not to his death,—as is 
commonly supposed, but which is afterward re- 
ferred to in very different language; nor to his 
birth—which would make the entire compass of 
the prophecy vary much from four hundred and 
ninety years. The period of this verse is divided 
into two portions of ‘‘seven heptades” and 
‘« sixty-two heptades,” as if the ‘‘command ” 
from which it dates were renewed at the end of 
the first portion ; and this we find was the case. 
Ezra, under whom this reformation of the State 
and religion began, was succeeded in the work 
by Nehemiah, who, having occasion to return to 
Persia in the twenty-fifth year after the com- 
mencement of the work (Neh. xiii. 6), returned 
‘after certain days,” and found that it had so 
far retrograded that he was obliged to institute 
it anew. The length of his stay at court is not 
given, but it must have been considerable to al- 
low so great a backsliding among the lately re- 
formed Jews. Prideaux contends that his return 
to Judwa was after an absence of twenty-four 
years;* and I have supposed the new reform 
then set on foot by him to have occupied a little 
over three years, which is certainly none too 
vouch time for the task (see the lower line of 
the diagram). The ‘‘rebuilding of the streets 
and intrenchments in times of distress” seems 
to refer, in its literal sense, to the former part 
especially of the forty-nine years (compare Ne- 
hemiah iv.), very little having been previously 
done towards rebuilding the city, although 
former decrees had been issued for repairing the 
temple ; + and, in its spiritual import, it applies 
to the whole time, and peculiarly to the three 
years of the last reform. 

The ‘‘sixty-two weeks” of verse 26, be it ob- 
served, are not said to commence at the end of 
the ‘‘ seven weeks” of verse 25, but, in more 
general terms, after the ‘‘distressing times” 
during which the reform was going on; hence, 
they properly date from the end of that reform, 
when things became permanently settled. It is 
in consequence of a failure to notice this varia- 
tion in the limits of the two periods of sixty-two 


weeks referred to by the prophet (compare the - 


middle portions of the upper and of the lower 
line in the diugram) that critics have thrown 
the whole scheme of this prophecy into disorder 
in applying to the same event such irreconcilable 
language as is used in describing some of its 
different elements. By the ravaging invasion of 
foreigners here foretold, is manifestly intended 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman 
troops, whose emperor’s son, Titus, is here 
styled a ‘‘ prince” in command of them. The 





* [Sec the arguments in his Connection, sub anno 409. I 
place the whole prophecy a year earlier.] 

+ [Namely, by Cyrus, the Medo-Persian conqueror of the 
Babylonians, who thus put un end to the ‘seventy years’ cap- 
tivity,” B. C. 586, as in Ezra i. 1; and by Darius Hystaspis, 
who renewed Cyrus’s decree (Hzra iv. 24), B.C. 518, rescina- 
ing its prohibition by his immediate predecessors Cambyses 
end Smerdis.} 





same allusion is also clear from the latter part 
of the following verse. But this event must not 
be included within the seventy weeks ; because, 
in the first place, the accomplishment would not 
sustain such a view,—from the decree, B. C. 
459, to the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, 
being five hundred and twenty-eight years; 
secondly, the language of verse 24 does not re- 
quire it,—as it is not embraced in the purposes 
for which the seventy weeks are there stated to 
be appointed to Jerusalem and its inhabitants ; 
and, lastly, the Jews: then no longer formed a 
link in the chain of ecclesiastical history in the 
Divine sense,—Christian believers having be- 
come the true descendants of Abraham, At the 
close of the verse we have the judgments with 
which God would afflict the Jews for cutting off 
the Messiah ; these would be so severe, that the 
prophet (or, rather, the angel instructing him) 
cannot refrain from introducing them here, in 
connection with that event, although he after- 
wards adverts to them in their proper order. 
What these sufferings were, Josephus narrates 
with a minuteness that chills the blood, afford- 
ing a wonderful coincidence with the prediction 
of Moses in Deut. xxviii. 15-68; they are here 
called a ‘* flood,” the well-known Scripture em- 
blem of terrible political calamities (as in Isa. 
viii. 7, 8; Dan. xi. 10, 22; Nah. i. 8). 

Verse 27 has g ven the greatest trouble tu 
critics of any in the whole passage ; and, indeed, 
the common theory, by which the seventy weeks 
are made to end with the crucifixion, is flatly 
contradicted by the cessation of the daily sacri- 
ficial offerings at the temple, ‘tin the middle of 
the week.” All attempts to crowd aside this 
point are in vain; for such an abolition could 
not be said to occur in any pertinent sense before 
the offermg of the Great Sacrifice, especially 
as Jesus himself, during his ministry, always 
countenanced their celebration. Besides, the 
advocates of this scheme are obliged to make 
this last ‘‘ week ’’ encroach upon the preceding 
‘‘ sixty-two weeks,” so as to include John the 
Baptist’s ministry, in order to make out seven 
years for ‘‘ confirming the covenant; ” and when 
they have done this they run counter to the pre- 
vious explicit direction, which makes the first 
sixty-nine weeks come down ‘‘ ¢o the Messiah,” 
and not end at John. By means of the double 
line of dates exhibited in the above diagram, all 
this is harmoniously adjusted; and at the same 
time the only satisfactory interpretation is re- 
tained, that after the true Atonement, these 
typical oblations ceased to have any meaning or 
efficacy, although before it they could not con- 
sistently be dispensed with, even by Christ and 
his Apostles. 

The seventy weeks, therefore, were allotted 
to the Jews as their only season of favor or 
mercy as a Church, and we know that they were 
not immediately cast off upon their murder of 
Christ (see Luke xxiv. 27; Acts iii. 12-26), 
The gospel was specially directed to be first 
preached to them; and not only during our 
Saviour’s personal ministry, but for several years 
afterward, the invitations of grace were confined 
to them. The first instance of a ‘‘ turning to 
the Gentiles” proper was the baptism of the 
Roman centurion Cornelius, during the fourth 
year after the resurrection of Christ. In this 
interval the Jewish people had shown thrir de- 
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bermiued opposition to the New ‘‘ Covenant” 
by imprisoning the Apostles, stoning Stephen 
to death, and officially proscribing Christian- 
ity through their Sanhedrim: soon after this 
martyrdom occurred the conversion of Saul, 
who ‘* was a chosen vessel to bear God’s name 
to the Gentiles”: and about two years after 
this event the door was thrown wide open for 
their admission into the covenant relation of the 
church, instead of the Jews, by the vision of 
Peter and the conversion of Cornelius. Here 
we find a marked epoch, fixed by the finger of 
God in all the miraculous circumstances of the 
event, as well as by the formal apostolical 
decree, ratifying it, and obviously forming the 
great turning-point between the two dispen- 
sations, We find no evidence that ‘‘many” 
of the Jews embraced Christianity after this 
period, although they had been converted in 
great numbers on several occasions under the 
Apostles’ preaching, not only in Judza, but also 
in Galilee, and even among the semi-Jewish in- 
habitants of Samaria ; the Jews had now reject- 
ed Christ as a nation with a tested and incorri- 
gible hatred, and, having thus disowned their 
God, they were forsaken by him, and devoted 
to destruction, as the prophet intimates would 
be their retribution for that ‘‘ decision,” in 
which the four hundred and ninety years of this 
their second and last probation in the Promised 
Land would result. It is thus strictly true that 
Christ, personally and by his Apostles, ‘‘ estab- 
lished the covenant,” which had formerly been 
made, and was now renewed, with many of the 
chosen people, for precisely seven years after 
his public appearance as a Teacher; in the very 
middle of which space He superseded forever the 
sacrificial offerings of the Mosaic ritual by the 
one perfect and sufficient Offering of His own 
body on the cross. 

In the latter part of this verse we have a 
graphic outline of the terrible catastrophe that 
should fall upon the Jews, in consequence of 
their rejection of the Messiah ; a desolation that 
should not cease to cover them, but by the 
extinction of the oppressed nation ; it forms an 
appendix to the main prophecy. Our Saviour’s 
language leaves no doubt as to the application 
of this passage, in His memorable warning to 
His disciples, that when they should be about 
to ‘‘ see the abomination of desolation spoken of 


by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place,” | 


they should then “flee into the mountains” 
(Matt. xxiv. 15, 16; comp. xxiii. 36, 38), in order 
to save themselves from that awful ‘‘ conswmma- 
tion” of ruin, which he also pointed out as the 
“determined” fate of that impenitent city, 
after it should have endured the ‘‘ desolating” 
ravages of a siege unparalleled in rigor and'suf- 
fering, besides being ‘‘left desolate” by the 
abandonment of their God. The destined peri- 
od of fulfilment arrived, and Josephus, who wit- 
nessed it, tells us that the standards of the 
Roman army, who held sacred the shrined silver 
eagles that surmounted their banners, were 
actually placed, during the capture, in the tem- 
ple, opposite the eastern gate, and there sacri- 
ficed to (De Bell. Jud., VI. 6, 1). Equally exact, 
if the view proposed above is correct, are all the 
specifications of this wonderful prophecy. 

In the preceding investigation several chrono- 
logical points have been partially assumed, 








which entire satisfaction with the results ob- 
tained would require to be fully proved. A 
minute investigation of the grounds on which 
all the dates involved rest would occupy too 
much space for the present discussion; I shall, 
therefore, content myself with determining the 
two boundary dates of the entire period, trust 
ing the intermediate ones to such incidental 
evidences of their correctness as may have been 
afforded in the foregoing elucidation, or may 
arise in connection with the settlement pro- 
posed.* If these widely distant points can be 
fixed by definite data independently of each 
other, the correspondence of the interval will 
afford strong presumption that it is the true 
one, which will be heightened as the subdivi- 
sions fall naturally into their prescribed limits ; 
and thus the above coincidence in the character 
of the events will receive all the confirmation 
that the nature of the case admits. 

1. The date of the Hdict. I have supposed 
this to be from the time of its taking effect at 
Jerusalem, rather than from that of its nominal 
issue at Babylon; the difference, however,— 
being only four months,—will not seriously 
affect the argument, Ezra states (chap. vii. 
8), that ‘‘he arrived at Jerusalem in the fifth 
month (Ad, our July-August) of the seventh 
year of the king” Artaxerxes. Ctesias, who 
had every opportunity to know, makes Arta- 
xerxes to have reigned forty-two years, and 
Thucydides states that an Athenian embassy, 
sent to Ephesus in the winter that closed the 
seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, was 
there met with the news of Artaxerxes’ death, 
mud déuevor. . . AptaképEnv . . . vewoti teduyKxdra 
(kata yap TovTov Tov ypdvov éTehebTyoev), Bell. 
Pelop., IV. 50. Now this war began in the 
spring of B.C. 481, as all allow (Thue. ii. 2), 
and its seventh year expired with the spring of 
B.C. 424; consequently, Artaxerxes died in the 
winter introducing that year, and his reign 
began some time in B.C. 466. This latter his- 
torian also states that Themistocles, in his flight 
to Asia, having been driven by a storm into the 
Athenian fleet, at that time blockading Naxos, 
managed to get safely carried away to Ephesus, 
whence he dispatched a letter of solicitation to 
Artaxerxes, then lately invested with royalty, 
vewoti Baorrevovta (Bell. Pelop., I. 157). The 
date of the conquest of that island is B.C. 466, 
which is, therefore, also that of the Persian 
king’s accession. It is now necessary to fix the 
season of the year in which he became king. If 
Ctesias means that his reign lasted forty-two 
full years, or a little over rather than under 
that length, the accession must be dated prior 
to the beginning of B.C. 466; but it is more in 
accordance with the usual computation of reigns 
to give the number of current years, if nearly 
full, and this will bring the date of accession 
down to about the beginning of summer, B C. 
466. This result is also more in accordance 
with the simultaneous capture of Naxos, which 
can hardly have occurred earlier in that year. 
I may add, that it likewise explains the length 
assigned to this reign (forty-one years) by Ptul- 
emy, in his Astronomical Canon, although he 
has misled modern compilers of ancient history 





* [On these chronological elements, see Browne’s Ordo 
Seeciorum, pp. 202 and 96-167. j 
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by beginning it in B.C. 465, having appareatly 
himself fallen into some confusion, from silently 
annexing the short intermediate periods of an- 
archy sometimes to the preceding and at others 





to the ensuing reign. The ‘‘seventh year” of |. 


Artaxerxes, therefore, began about the summer 
of B.C. 460, and the ‘‘ first [Hebrew] month” 
(Nisan) occurring within that twelvemonth, 
gives the following March-April of B.C. 409 
as the time when Ezra received his commission 
to proceed to Jerusalem for the purpose of exe- 
cuting the royal mandate. ‘ 

2. The date of the conversion of Cornehus. 
The solution of this question will be the deter- 
mination of the distance of this event from the 
time of our Saviour’s Passion; the absolute 
date of this latter occurrence must, therefore, 
first be determined. This is ascertained to have 
taken place in A.D. 29, by a comparison of the 
duration of Christ’s ministry with the historical 
data of Luke iii. 1-23 ; but the investigation is 
too long to be inserted here. (See Dr. Jarvis’s 
Introduction-to the History of the Church.) A 
ready mode of testing this conclusion is by ob- 
serving that this is the only one of the adjacent 
series of years in which the calculated date of 
the equinoctial full moon coincides with that of 
the Friday of the crucifixion Passover, as any 
one may see—with sufficient accuracy for ordi- 
nary purposes—by computing the mean luna- 
tions and week-day back from the present time. 
This brings the date of Christ’s baptism to A.D. 
25; and the whole tenor of the Gospel narra- 
tives indicates that this took place in the latter 
part of summer. Other more definite criteria 
of the season cannot be specified here. 

The chief chronological difficulties of the Acts 
occur in the arrangement of the events associ- 
ated with Cornelius’s conversion, and arise from 
the vague notes of time (or, rather, absence of 
any definite dates) by Luke, between the account 
of the Pentecostal effusion (chap. ii. 1) and the 
death of Herod Agrippa the elder (chap. xii. 23) ; 
indeed, but for the periods noted by Paul in 
Gal. i. and ii. it would be utterly impossible to 
adjust minutely the dates of this portion of the 
history. As it is, the subject is almost aban- 
doned by most chronologers and commentators 
as hopelessly obscure and uncertain ; but there 
is no occasion for such despair. The death of 
Herod is ascertained (by the help of Josephus, 
Antig., XTX. 8, 2) to have occurred in the early 
part of the year A.D. 44, between which time 
and the Pentecost of A.D. 29 is an interval of tif- 
*een years, covered by the incidents contained in 
shapters ii.—xi. of the Acts, The visit of Paul, 
spoken of by him as his second to Jerusalem 
(Gal. ii. 1), appears at first sight to be the same 
with that narrated in Acts ii. 30, since there is 
no mention of any intervening visit; it was 
made in company with Barnabas, and the 
*‘ revelation” (Gal. ii. 2) might answer to the 
prediction of the famine by Agabus (Acts xi. 28), 
which caused the journey, Now in that case it 
is certain that the date of this visit (‘‘ fourteen 
years after”) is not reckoned from that of his 
former visit (Gal. i. 18), for then it would have 
occurred at least seventeen years (14+3) after 
his conversion, which would be two years more 
than the whole interval between this second visit 
and the Pentecost referred to; it is, therefore, 
teckoned from his conversion, which mrkes his 





journey to Damascus, on which he was converted 
occur one year (15—14) after this Pentecost. 
This is corroborated by two ancient ecclesiastical 
traditions, one of which states that Paul was 
converted in the year after the Ascension, and 
the other refers the martyrdom of Stephen 
(which was so connected with Paul’s persecuting 
journey to Damascus, as not to have preceded it 
many months) to the close of the same year in 
which Christ suffered. If, on the other hand, 
as the best authorities mostly agree, the second 
visit spoken of in Gal. corresponds with that de 
scribed in Acts xv., as the similarity of the sub- 
ject debated at the time (the obligation of 
Mosaism) especially indicates, then we are at 
liberty to apply the natural interpretation to the 
intervals there given, and we shall thus have 
the visit in question occurring seventeen years 
after the conversion of Paul. Now, the date of 
the visit referred to in Acts xii. is known to be 
A.D. 44, and if we allow the reasonable space 
of three years for the first missionary journey, 
as recorded in the intervening chapters (Acts 
xiii., xiv.), and the considerable stay at Antioch 
upon its close (xiv. 28), we shall still have, as 
before, an interval ef one year between the 
Crucifixion and Paul’s conversion—a space, for 
all that we can see, sufficiently ample for the 
events related. 

Paul’s first visit (Gal. i. 8) must naturally be 
reckoned in like manner from his conversion, as 
it is mentioned to show the length of his stay 
in Damascus and its vicinity, and is put in con- 
trast with his intentional avoidance of Jerusa- 
lem on his conversion (ver. 17); we have thus 
the date of this same visit in Acts ix. 26 fixed 
at A.D. 33, four years after the noted Pente- 
cost. I need not here discuss the length nor 
precise time of the visit into Arabia (Gal. i. 17), 
nor the exact mode of adjusting this passage 
with Luke’s account in the Acts; these points 
are capable of easy solution, and do not require 
the supposition of some intervening visit in 
either narrative. Neither need I stop to recon- 
cile the mention of travels in Syria (Gal. i. 21) 
with the sea voyage direct from Czsarea to Tar- 
sus (Acts ix. 30); the visit to Jerusalem occu- 
pied only fifteen days (Gal. i. 18), and there is 
nothing here to disturb the above dates. 

Most chronological schemes, blindly following 
the order of Acts ix. and x., without taking into 
special consideration this interval of three years 
spent by Paul at Damascus, have placed the 
conversion of Cornelius after that apostle’s re- 
turn to Tarsus, the arrangers being apparently 
actuated by a desire to fill up the period of fif- 
teen years by sprinkling the events along as 
widely apart as possible for the sake of uniform 
intervals. But several considerations present 
themselves to my mind which cause me to think 
this arrangement erroneous. In the outset, the 
question arises on this supposition, What were 
the other apostles doing these three years ? Was 
nothing going on at Jerusalem or in Judza worth 
recording? But this interval is not thus left a 
blank by the sacred historian. Luke says (Acts 
ix. 31), ‘*‘ Then had the churches rest,” etc. ; 
that is, as I understand it, during these three 
years, the persecution stirred up by Saul after 
the martyrdom of Stephen being arrested by 
the conversion of that enemy, the Christian 
societies generally enjoyed zreat quiet and pres 
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perity. I cannot discover any pertinent cause 
for this remark, unless we suppose it to refer to 
the period succeeding this event. The same 
idea is carried by the mention of the travels of 
Peter ‘‘ through all parts” (verse 32), evidently 
during this season of outward peace, when his 
presence was no longer needed to sustain the 
Church at Jerusalem. It was during this tour 
that Peter was called to preach the Gospel to 
Cornelius ; the year succeeding the conversion 
of Saul was probably spent by Peter in building 
up the society at the metropolis, his tour appar- 
ently occupied the summer of the year follow- 
ing; and in the third year Paul, on his visit to 
Jerusalem, finds Peter returned thither. This 
affords convenient time for all these occurrences, 
and connects them in their natural order. 
Lastly, under this view we can readily explain 
the plan of Luke’s narrative in these chapters: 
after tracing the history uf the Church (specially 
under the conduct of Peter) down to the perse- 
cution by Saul, he takes up the subject of this 
opponent’s conversion, and does not quit him 
until he has left him in quiet at home—hence 
his omission of all reference to these three years 
as being unsuitable to his design of continuity ; 
he then returns to Peter, and narrates his doings 
in the interim. This parallel method of narra- 
tion is proved by the resumption of Paul’s his- 
tory in chapter xi. 19, where Luke evidently 
goes back to the time of Stephen, in order to 
show what the dispersed evangelists had been 
accomplishing during the four years succeeding 
that martyrdom, and thus connect the preach- 
ing to the Gentiles with the latter part of that 
period (ver. 20); and this again prepares the 
way for the visit to Antioch of Paul, who had 
lately returned to Tarsus. 

It is true, in this scheme there is made an 
interval of ten years between the establishment 
of the Church at Antioch and the visit of Paul 
to Jerusalem, about the time of Herod’s death ; 
but it is much better to place such an interval, 
during which no incident of striking moment 
occurred, after the Gospel had become in a 
measure rooted in the community, than to inter- 
sperse considerable periods of uninteresting 
silence in its early planting, when matters 
which, had they transpired afterward, would be 
passed by as trivial, were of the greatest impor- 
tance in the history. Intimations are given 
of the general prosperity of the cause, and 
there was no occasion to present the de- 
tails of this period, until some remarkable 
event broke the even course of occurrences. 
Such an event was the visit of Paul, and espe- 
cially the contemporaneous conduct and fate of 
Herod; and the latter account is accordingly 
introduced in the twelfth chapter by the phrase, 
Kar’ éxeivov dé tov kaipdv, always indicative of 
some fresh occurrence after a period of compar- 
ative monotony and silence. Nor is this in- 





terval left entirely devoid of incident ; it is in ! 


fact filled up by the account of the preparation 
for the famine. It was ‘‘ during those days ” 
that the prophet Agabus visited Antioch from 
Jerusalem ; some time after his arrival, he pre- 
dicted the famine, and it is plainly intimated 
that the fulfilment did not take place immedi- 
ately, but several years afterward, ‘‘ in the days 
of Claudius Cesar.” That emperor, therefore, 
was not reigning at the time of its utterance, 
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and as the famine took place in the fourth year 
of his reign (Josephus, Ant., XX. 5, 2, compared 
with I. 2), there is here an interval of at least 
four years silently occurring between two closely 
related incidents of this period. The ‘‘ whole 
year ” during which Paul preached at Antioch 
(Acts xi, 26) is reckoned from his call thither by 
Barnabas, but does not extend to his visit to’ 
Jerusalem ; it only covers his first labors con- 
fined to the city itself (after which he itinerated 
in the neighboring regions of Syria, Gal. i. 21), 
and extends merely to about the time of the 
arrival of Agabus. The above interval of ten 
years was occupied by Paul in such labors as are 
referred to in 2 Cor, xi. 23-27. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion, based upon 
internal evidence, that the admission of the 
Gentiles by the conversion of Cornelius occurred 
near the close of Peter’s summer tour, in A. D, 
32; we cannot be far from certainty in fixing it 
as happening in the month of September of that 
year. | 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLO- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL 
SUGGESTIONS. 


1, A truly unbiassed apprelrension of the 
sense of the prophecy respecting the seventy 
weeks of years will succeed in demonstrating 
a typical reference to the Messiah only rather 
than any direct allusion.* The general charac- 
ter of the language in the introductory passage, 
v. 24, opens a prospect, indeed, of events such 
as are elsewhere foretold only in prophecies that 
are directly Messianic in their nature; but these 
events are here assigned to a time ¢mmediately 
subsequent to the end of the seventy weeks of 
years, which are made to begin with Jeremiah’s 


2°3 concerning the seventy years, or at about 


the commencement of the captivity (B.C. 600 
or 588). The prophet consequently saw the 
Messianic period of deliverance in a much closer 
proximity than its actual distance from his time 
would justify, and he connected it intimately 
with the era of persecution under the Seleucide, 
which he saw in spirit as the closing period of 
the series of seventy sevens of years, as pro- 
phetically revealed to him. The theocratic seer, 
who could not calculate by centuries, but only 
by Sabbatic periods or cycles of jubilees, ex- 
pected the advent of the Messianic deliverance 
after seventy Sabbatic years should have ex- 
pired, instead of removing it to the distance of 
five or six centuries.+ The limit assigned by the 
prophet certainly testifies to his wonderful range 
of vision, and exalts him far above his contem- 
poraries in the captivity, none of whom would 
have been likely to remove the beginning of the 
Messianic era to any considerable distance be- 


* [On the contrary, there is good reason to believe that this 
remarkable prophecy sustained the faith of the pious Jews 
in their anticipations of the near approach of the Redeem- 
er’s coming (cf. Mark i. 5; Luke ii. 25, 38), as it has since 
been a powerful argument to prove his actual advent at the 
time predicted (ct. Gal. iv. 4; 1 Pet. i. 11).] 

+ [The learned and pious author does not seem to be aware 
how nugatory such a misconception on the part of the holy 
seer would render this prophecy, the marked peculiarity of 
which is that it designates the time of the evc mts predicted] 
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yond the close of the Babylonian captivity; but 
it still falls below the Aéstorical measure ot the 
distance between Jeremiah’s prophecy and the 
New-Test. fulfilment by 100-110 years,—or, in 
other words, instead of extending into the time 
of Christ, it merely reaches to the age of John 
Hyrcanus and his immediate successors. The 
principal stations in the course of pre-Christian 
development were doubtless sufficiently ap- 
parent to the prophet, and upon the whole, 
were seen as separated from each other by pre- 
cisely the interval which actually resulted in the 
progress of events. In his younger contem- 
porary Cyrus, the ‘‘ anointed prince,” v. 25. he 
recognized the introducer and founder of a 
period of relutive salvation for the people of 
God (a period which should bring a restoration 
of Jerusalem, although for the time an imper- 
fect, troubled, and oppressed restoration), and 
therefore saw in that prince a first typical fore- 
runner of the Messiah. He saw a farther pre- 
fatory condition to the coming of the Messiah 
in the religious persecutions and antitheocratic 
abominations, with which the descendant of a 
royal Javanic house should afflict Israel] in the 
distant future, slaying the anointed high priest 
(Onias IIL., B.C. 172), and even interrupting 
the theocratic worship for a time and desecrat- 
ing its sanctuary; and he fixed the interval be- 
tween the former positive and this later nega- 
tive preparation for Messiah’s coming, with ap- 
proximate correctness, at sixty-two weeks (i.¢., 
the difference between the first seven, which 
had already expired at his time, and the mo- 
mentous last week of the seventy—a number of 
years which certainly exceeds the actual his- 
torical interval between 539 and 175 or between 
Cyrus and Epiphanes by seventy years.* But 
the additional interval of more than one anda 
half centuries or twenty-three to twenty-four 
weeks of years, which, according to the Divine 
purpose, was to intervene between the typical 
odivec rou yptorov of the Maccabeean age and the 
advent of Christ, escaped his vision while rang- 
ing in the distance. In the limitation of his 
earthly and human consciousness} he did not 
suspect-that the Spirit of prophecy did not re- 
veal to him any immediate, but only indirect 
preparations and types of the Messianic era. He 
does not see the abysmal gap of renewed wait- 
ing during nearly two hundred years, which 
separated the bright exaltation of the victorious 
Maccabzean era from the still more glorious and 
heavenly period in which the New Covenant 
should be established ; and the prophets and ob- 
servers of prophetic predictions immediately 
subsequent to him, probably noticed no more of 
that interval than did he (cf. the Eth. -fund. 
principles on chap. vii. No. 2). The pious theo- 
cratic searchers of the Scriptures in the Mac- 
cabeean period, and probably in the later stages 
of that period, who had themselves begun to 
experience a painful consciousness of the de- 
scent into the gap which Daniel had overlooked, 
were probably the first to arrive at an under- 





* Cf. Bleek, in the Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, 
1860, p. 84; Reichel, in Stud. w. Hritiken, 1848, pp. 737. 
48 et seq. : 

+ [It should rather be borne in mind that this is not a 
question of Daniel’s subjective intuition into the future ; 
the dates in question were those explicitly given him by Ga- 
briel commissioned direct from heaven for that very pur- 
pose.; 





standing of the merely typical nature of the 
contents of vs. 26 and 27, thus being taught tc 
look for a more perfect and enduring realizatior 
of that oracle. Of. Kranichfeld, p. 337: *‘ This 
natural difference between the prophet’s concep- 
tion of events and their historical reality would 
ultimately lead to the inference that a farther 
realization of the prophecy was to be expected,~ 
inasmuch as the Grecian empire, and more par- 
ticularly that of Antiochus Epiphanes, did not 
appear as the last of the heathen monarchies, 
and the final supremacy of the Messianic king- 
dom of God was not yet introduced. Instead 
of charging the prophetic idea as such with be- 
ing untrue in this respect, or of rejecting it 
without farther investigation as not having been 
fulfilled, the thoughtful circles among the peo- 
ple would probably treat that idea as Haggai, 

Zechariah, Malachi, and Daniel himself treated 
the Mexsianic hopes of Jeremiah or Isaiah, that 
were connected with the return from the cap- 
tivity, since thé prophetic description had been 
so remarkably fulfilled in other respects. The 
internal evidence demonstrated that the idea 
was in itself incontrovertibly true, and it was 
regarded as such, while its realization in the 
light of historical facts was referred to a more 
distant future. In like manner Christ unites 
the description of the Messianic future with its 
conflict, and its triumphs with his own time, and 
connects with the latter the thought of the erec- 
tion of Messiah’s kingdom; while the New- 
Test. Apocalypse, from 7s historical point of 
view, connects it with a still later time. Christ 
simply regards the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of all things, joined to the triumph of 
God’s kingdom, as a comprehensive whole, on 
the authority of Daniel's description; and he 
consequently designates the present yeved (Matt. 
xxiv. 31 and parallels) as the time in which the 
picture of the eschatological future should be 
realized. The apostles imitate him in expect- 
ing the end of the world in the age in which 
they lived ;{ but the Revelator’s field of vision 
lay beyond that yeved, and beyond the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. That such a transfer and re- 
ference from one period to another (which, as 
compared with its predecessor, is to bring 3 
more complete, and ultimately, a full realiza- 
tion) is possible, without degrading the prophe 

tic idea and destroying its value, is implied im 
the very character of the genuine prophetiv 
oracle, as being ess:ntially comprehensive in ite 


nature, even though the writer may primarily 


have intended it to refer only to some particular 
event in the progress of history.—The reference 
of the prophecy, respecting the future tribula- 
tion was doubtless accepted in the beginning of 





* [It is difficult to see how a discovery of Daniel’s own 
error on the point in question should lead his readers either 
to entertain greater faith in his predictions or to seek for a 
more correct interpretation of them than he was able to attain 
himself. | 

+ [There is this essential difference, however, as to the 
point at issue between these eschatological sayings of our 
Lord and this of Daniel, that Christ expressly disclaimed any 
revelation or even knowledge of the ‘‘ times and seasons ” of 
the events predicted ; whereas the prophecy before us isa 
pure series of such chronological notanda. Indeed cur 
Lord in these very utterances explicitly refers to this identi- 
cal passage of Daniel as affording the only clue that he 
gives to the date of their occurrence.] 

_t [This assertion is often made by expositors, but it is 
directly contradicted by Paul’s emphatic language in & 
Thess, ii. 1 sea.] 
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the Maccabzean epoch, and among others, by the 
writer of the firss book of Maccabees; but the 
Jewish Sibyl may serve to show that despite 
such reference, the circumstances of the times 
might make way for another interpretation in 
each instance, since, as early as about B.C. 140, 
and at the time of a newly founded hereditary 
Jewish-national dynasty, it makes the ten horns 
of Dan. vii. end beyond the Epiphanes with 
Demetrius I., finds the little horn in Alexander 
Balas, who seized the throne of the Seleucidz, 
instead of referring it to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and no longer regards the world-controlling 
power of the Jewish theocracy as bound to the 
ruin of the dead Hellenic influence, which is 
characterized in mild terms, but to the power of 
the hated Roman empire. The Romans, whom 


the Septuagint substitutes for the D°A2 in Dan. 


xi. 31, are here directly and practically installed 
in the place of the fourth world-kingdom of 
Daniel, in which position we afterward meet 
them in Josephus and the New Testament.”’ 
Concerning the latter point cf. Hilgenfeld, Die 
gudische Apokalyptik, pp. 69 et seq., 84 et seq., 
and also supra, § 6, note 3, of the Introd. to this 
work. 

2. Despite the repeated specific references to 
facts and circumstances in the Maccabzean era, 
she prophecy before us isno vaticinium ex erent, 
that was invented in that age; for the want of 
agreement between its statements and the actu- 
al conditions of that time is far more general 
than their correspondence.* It is (1) a funda- 
nental non-agreement between the prophecy 
and the fulfilment, that the sixty-two weeks 
vf years, if reckoned from the end of the seven 
weeks, or from B.C. 538, in harmony with the 
context and the evident sense of the prophecy, 
extend down to B.C. 105, while the whole of the 
Antiochian-Maccabzan catastrophe, which forms 
the contents of the last week of years, was 
ended at least seventy years earlier ; and (against 
Ewald) the text contains no indication whatever 
that the period of 434 years or sixty-two weeks 
is to be shortened by seventy years or ten weeks 
»f years. Further (2), the murder of the high 
priest Onias, which we are compelled to regard 
as the Maccabzan or typical fulfilment of the 


7272 NS", v. 26, did not transpire exactly in 
the beginning of the sixty-ninth or last week, 
but somewhat earlinr, in the year 141 @. Sel., 


which was still included in the sixty-second week 
(cf. 2 Macc. iv. 7 et seq.; xxiii. 34). The pre- 
flictio 1 of v. 26, ‘‘and after the threescore and 
two weeks shall an anointed one be cut off,” 
does not therefore harmonize exactly with the 
corresponding fact in the Maccabzan history 
(cf. supra, on that passage; also Kranichfeld, 
p. 309 et seq.) ; and if not Onias, but Seleucus 
Philopater is to be understood as denoted by the 
‘¢ anointed one who was cut off,” as Bleek, Mau- 
rer, Roesch, v. Lengerke, Hitzig, etc., contend, 
the chronological discrepancy becomes still 
greater. To this must be added (3) that the 





* [This effort of the author to turn to advantage in one 
Wfirection an acknowledged failure in another, is ingenious, 
but unfortunately, if true, would prove too much; for if the 
prophecy does not tally with iis alleged fulfilment, it is 

_ thereby shown not only to have been not written after the 
*vent, but to have been mo lrue prophecy at all.} 








temple and the altar did not remain in the pro- 
faned condition to which Antiochus Epiphancs 
had reduced them during ‘‘half a week or 
three and a half years, but only during three 
years and a few days (see Eth.-fund. principles, 
etc., on chap. vii. No. 3, 0), and finally (4), that 
the detailed description of this desecrated state 
and of the ‘‘abomination of desolation,” v. 27, 
which stood on the sanctuary while thus pro- 
faned, does not correspond more exactly to the 
statementsin 1 Macc. i., than the allusions to the 
judicial punishment of the antitheistic madman, 
which are found in the close of the same and 
the preceding verse, accord precisely in any way 
with what history records concerning the end of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In order to be understood 
by his contemporaries, a Maccabzean pseudo- 
Daniel would have clothed his allusions in a very 
different form, and would have made them 
everywhere less equivocal. The surroundings 
of the vision concerning the seventy weeks, and 
the preparations for it would likewise have re- 
ceived a different form at his hands; and the 
fervent penitential and intercessory prayer, by 
which the Spirit of prophecy was invoked and 
the Divine exposition of Jeremiah’s oracle was 
secured, this especially would have been differ- 
ent in both contents and form, from what it is 
in vs. 4-19, had it been invented by a pseudo- 
Daniel. Instead of revealing a relationship to 
the similar prayers in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which were written immediately 
after the captivity, it would have displayed a 
character more nearly like that of the far more 
verbose and prolix apocryphal writings which 
originated during the last pre-Christian centuries, 
such as Baruch, Ecclus., Judith, and the addi- 
tions to Esther and Daniel; cf., in addition to 
Bar. i. 14-ii. 19 (regarding which see above, on 
v. 4et seq.), especially Ecclus. li; Jud. ix.; Tob. 
iii. and xiii; Ezek. iii. 1 et seq,; and also the 
Prayer of Azariah, Dan. iii. 26 et seq. Nor 
would the alleged pseudo-Daniel of the Mac- 
cabeean age have been likely to omit from a 
prayer written to favor a tendency, every allu- 
sion to the raging of the enemies of God's peo- 
ple, which still continued at his time, since that 
prayer would unquestionably be designed to 
contribute to the quickening of the religious 
and national zeal and courage (cf. ¢.g., the prayer 
of Judith, chap. ix. which has already been re- 
ferred to, and see again the remarks on v. 4 et 
seq. ). 

3. The practical fundamental thought, und the 
central idea of this section is to be looked for 
neither in Daniel’s penitential prayer*and fer- 
vent intercession for his nation only, nor yet: 
merely in the equally serious and comforting 
disclosures of the vision of the weeks. It ir: 
rather contained in the relation of the two con- 
stituent elements to each other, 7.¢., in the. 
causal connection of the prayer, as the expres- 
sion of a disposition of the heart, that showed: 
it truly prepared to receive Divine revela-. ° 
tions concerning the salvation connected with: 
the future of God’s kingdom, with the revela-. 
tion itself that was thus obtained. Inasmuch; 
as that preparation of the heart reaches it 
highest point in the disposition which constitutes 


the prophet a NI7127 Wik (vy. 23), a God-lov- 
ing favorite of God, a needy, contrite, humble, 
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and therefore worthy object of the yearning 
love of the Father of mercies, it may be said 
that this expression in y. 23, which states in a 
brief and striking manner the reason why the 
following prophetic disclosures are vouchsafed 
to the prophet, contains the central and funda- 
mental thought of the whole chapter. More- 
over, since by that very expression the prophet 
is characterized as an anxious searcher after the 
goal of the history of the Old-Test. empires, 
and as one of those humble and self-abasing 
servants of God, to whom He granted the most 
extended view of the future of His kingdom, * 
in reward of their humility and their faithful in- 
vestigations in the documents containing His re- 
velation of salvation, the natwre of genuine 
prophecy under the Old Dispensation, as being a 
longing and anxious preparation for the future 
manifestation of deliverance in Christ may be 
found to have been characterized in this section, 
and to have been exemplified in one of the most 
prominent instances in the collective develop- 
ment of Old Testament. The thente for the 
homiletical treatment of the chapter as a whole 
might therefore read: ‘‘ Daniel, the favorite of 
God; the leader and founder of that series of 
pious ‘ watchers’ (tpoodexduevor, Luke ii. 25, 38) 
which reached to the time of Christ; the ex- 
ample and teacher of the only Divinely attested 
method of ‘searching the Scriptures’ (John v. 
39) ; the model possessor of the Spirit in which 
the Scriptures are to be read and pondered; the 
ideal prophet in the sense indicated by Peter” 
(1 Pet. i. 10, 11: epi 7¢ owrnpiac éeéHrnoav Kat 
eEnpevycay Tpogyra ol wept tHe ele bude yapiToc 
Tpogntevoarvrec, épevvartec el¢ Tiva } Tolov Katpov 
édHAov 70 év avTolc Trevua YploTod mpouapTupojevov 
TG el¢ yploTov radHuara Kal Tac peTa TavTa dbEaC). 
If a proper use were made of the key afforded 
by 1 Pet., 1. c., to arrive at’ a correct understand- 
ing of the chapter and a correct estimate of the 
Messianic position of the prophet, thus securing 
the weapons with which to energetically refute 
the current rationalistic prejudice that Daniel 
no longer represented a normal and healthful 
stage of prophetic development, but rather one 
in which it had already begun to degenerate and 
to be ‘“‘apocalyptically diseased,” a sermon 
framed on some such plan would be able to 
achieve truly powerful results, both in a prac- 
tical and an apologetic point of view. In view 
of the extraordinary wéalth of matter, it might 
be well to divide it into two themes for sermons, 
in order to treat it thoroughly ; for instance, let 
one sermon treat of the spirit in which the 
Scriptures should be read and the mysteries 
contained in them be approached (vs. 1-23), and 
another bear upon the principal feature disclosed 
by the Scriptures when thus perused, viz.: the 
fundamental law of all the history of saluation— 
“‘ through sufferings to glory” (vs. 24-27). 








* Cf, Filler, Der Prophet Daniel, p, 264, ‘* We hear 
Daniel repeatedly characterized as a jewel of great value in 
- the sight of God. Hence, for the reason that Daniel is pre- 
cious with God, the latter meets his petitions and wishes 
kindly, and makes disclosures to him which would not 
otherwise have been imparted. If his nation may find com- 
fort and encouragement in these disclosures at a later day, it 
is to know to whom it is indebted for them, and to learn that 
® man upon whom rests the favor of God may be a blessing 
to his peop'e during subsequent centuries. For Daniel is 
not merely the instrument through which, but also the man 
Jor whose sake God imparts this revelation, which possesses 
incalculable value for Daniel's nation for centuries to come,” 








4. Homileticul suggestions on particular pas 
sages. Onv. 2 et seq., Jerome: ‘ In cinere a 
sacco postulat implert, quod promiserat Deus ; 
non quo esset incredulus futurorum, sed ne secur- 
itas negligentiam et negligentia pareret offen- 
sam.’? —Melancthon : ‘‘ Htiamsi Deus promisit 
bengficia corporalin vel spiritualia, tamen precibus 
oult exercert fidem, et vult crescere penitentiam 
sicut inquit Zacharias: Convertimini ad me, e 
ego convertar ad vos, etc. Ht orat Danie da 
restituenda Heclesia ; ita nos quoque officiamur 
vero dolore propter Heclesie calamitates et oremus, 
ut Deus eam augeat, gubernet et servet.” Spener : 
—(Penitential sermons on Daniel’s penitential 
prayer): ‘‘ All the Divine prophecies are obscure 
before their fulfilment, and can only be appre- 
hended through special industry in the light of 
Divine truth ; therefore, ‘ whoso readeth, let him 
understand’ (Matt. xxiv. 14).”—Starke: ‘‘It 
Daniel read prophetic writings, although him- 
self a prophet of the Most High, how silly is it 
to imagine that we can know everything of our- 
selves! Thence it results that dreams and false 
imaginings are taken for God’s word (Ezek. xiii. 
3 et seq.) .... It is certainly the duty of a 
Christian to exercise his faith continually in 
prayer; but when a special promise by God is 
before him, he should arouse himself to that ex- 
ercise more fully (Acts iv. 24); for there are 
many promises which include the condition of 
true repentance and obedience to God, either ex- 
pressed or implied,” ete.—J. Lange: ‘‘ Promise, 
prayer, and fulfilment always belong together 
(Psa. xxvii. 8).” 

V. 4etseq., Melancthon: “ Daniel fatetur pec- 
cata populi et tribuit Deo laudem justitie, quod 


juste puniverit populum. Deinde petit remis- 


sionem peccatorum et reductionem populi. Hist 
ergo vera contritio, agnoscere iram Dei adversus 
nostra peccata, expavescere propter tram Det, do- 
lere quod Deum offenderimus, tribuere in laudem, 
quod juste nos puniat, et obedire in penis,—Nec 
tamen satis est peccata noscere, intwert penas, sed 
accedat quoque consolatio. Ergo Daniel non solum 
doctrinam contritionis proponit, sed addit partem 
alteram. Docet suo exemplo petere et expectare 
ventam propter misericordiam et promissiones.”” 
—Starke: ‘‘A conception of God’s punitive 
justice is necessary, in order that man may 
more fully recognize the guilt of his sin, and 
may not lull himself into a mistaken security 
with the comforting thought of His mercy... . 
But despite this there is no other nor better 
comfort in the agony of sin, than God’s good- 
ness and mercy, through which alone we can 
obtain forgiveness by faith.”—Hiivernick: ‘* At 
the same time, the prayer of the prophet was 
not merely one that proceeded from him as an 
individual, but one offered by him as a mediator 
of the whole nation, in whose name he now cried 
to the Merciful One. We may therefore ascribe 
a liturgical character to it with entire justice, 
and thus explain the frequent borrowing of 
former expressions in which it abounds.” _ 
Verses 11-14, Calvin: ‘* Daniel hic significat, 
non debere vidert absurdum, quod Deus multo sit 
asperior in électum populum, quam in gentes 
profanas ; quia scilicet major erat impietas illius 
populi quam gentium omniwm, propter ingratitu- 
dinem, propter contumaciam, propter indomabil- 
em illam pervicaciam. Quum ergo superariny 
Israelite gentes omnes et malitia et ingratitudin 
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et omnt genere scelerum, Daniel hic predicat, 
merito tum duriter tipsos affligi.”—Geier : ‘‘ The 
greater the favor shown by God toward a nation 
or country, the greater will afterward be the 
punishment which follows on its ingratitude 
(Deut. xxxii. 18, 22 et seq.).’? —Spener: 
‘* Divine threatenings are recorded in order that 
man be deterred from sinning, and also that an 
evidence of God’s righteousness and truthfulness 
may be drawn from their fealization.—Without 
repentance, all other means to avert the wrath 
of God are useless. He that should endeavor to 
quench the fire with one hand, while pouring oil 
on it with the other, would increase the fire 
more than his attempt to quench it would dimin- 
ish it (Jer. ii. 23).” 

Verse 15 et seq., Starke: ‘‘ Where genuine re- 
pentance exists it fills the heart, so that it can- 
not avoid breaking out in humble confession, 
and that repeatedly (Jer. vi. 11).—When man 
humbles himself under a sense of God’s wrath, 
recognizes that the punishment was deserved, 
and flies to Divine mercy for refuge, God 
transforms His wrath and displeasure into 
grace (Psa. Ixxxi. 14, 15).—If the church, and 
even every single member belonging to it, bears 
the name of Christ, it follows that this is the 
most powerful motive to hear our prayer for the 
church which we can present to God (cf. Acts 


iv. 27 et seq.).”"—Hiivernick : ‘‘ As the strongest | 


motive for a father to be careful for his child, 
is that it is called by his name—and that not in 
conformity with a custom having no significance, 
but asa sign that it belongs to him and must be 
considered as his property,—so the prophet here 
expresses his confidence in the grace of God 
most beautifully by the feature that he refers to 
the city which is called by the name of God, the 
city of Jehovah, the great King, which is founded 
in eternity (Psa. xlvi. 5; xlvili. 2,9 ; Ixxxvii. 3).” 

Verses 20-23, Jerome: ‘*‘ Von populi tantum 
peccata, sed et sua replicat, quia unus é populo 
est ; sive humiliter, quum peccatum ipse non fe- 
cerit, se jungit populo peccatori, ut ex humilitate 
veniam consequatur.”—Id. (on chap. x. 11): 
‘© Congruenter ‘vir desidertorum’ vocatur, qui 
instantia precum et afflictione, corporisque jgu- 
niorumque duritie cupit scire ventura et Dei se- 
creta cognoscere.”—Starke : ‘‘ The prayer that is 
poured out before God for our personal wants 
and the common need is never unheard (Psa. 
xci. 15).—What will God not do for the sake of 
man! The princes of heaven are obliged to 
render Him service and reveal His will to the 
faithful, that they may be strengthened in faith 
and hope (Heb. i. 14).—True Christians imitate 
the angels, who seek to instruct each other more 





and more in the ways of God, till they all arrive 
at the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God (Eph. iv.13; 1 Pet. i. 12).” 
—Fiiller (see the note connected with No. 38). 

Verses 24-27, Melancthon: ‘ Primum re- 
Sutat hie locus errorem Judeorum de lege reti- 
nenda et de regno politico Christi. Si erit perpe- 
tua justitia, item: si Christus occidetur, sequitur 
legem Mosaicam non vretinendam esse, nec fore 
mundanun regnum.—Secundo tradit testimonium 
de passione Ohristt.—Tertio cum politia jam de- 
siertt, ita ut nullos habeat duces, nullos prophetas, 
nulla tribuum diserimina (cfr. Hos, iii. 48.), con- 
stat impletum esse dictum Jacob: Non auferetur 
sceptrum de Juda, donec venerit Salvator (Gen. 
xlix. 10). Mecesse est igttur, venisse Salvatorem.” 
—Starke: ‘If everlasting righteousness shall 
be brought back, it follows that man has once 
possessed it, but has lost it,—While Christ is the 
true High-priest who atones for all men, and 
the great Prophet who has revealed the will of 
God concerning our salvation, He is also the 
true King, who has the power to place his aton- 
ing blood to our credit, and to protect His be- 
lieving followers.”—Hiavernick: ‘‘The com- 
plete expiation of the great and numerous sins 
of Israel shall take place in the time of Messiah, 
the true High-priest ; but His coming shall be 
delayed until after the expiration of the period 
that was indicated. But precisely because the 
sins of the people were as the sand of the sea, 
so that Daniel himself confessed their enormity 
(vs. 4-19), it was necessary to provide a perfect 
and wholly complete expiation, in contrast with 
that which had hitherto been made in the tem. 
ple at Jerusalem, which was the mere foreshad- 
owing of the future reality. The eyes of Daniel 
and of Israel were not to linger on the temple 
only, whose restoration the prophet so anxiously 
desired ; they were to lift their eyes up farther, 
to Him who was to come, who is both the true 
temple, and the priest who ministers in it.”— 
Filler: ‘‘ Meanwhile the principal concern was 
that Israel should happily escape from the trib- 
ulation caused by the Old-Test. antichrist. 
When that was realized, it might be inquired 
why the seven weeks of years did not begin (? 
—rather, why Messiah did not come!)—At a 
later period, John, the New-Test. Daniel, ap- 
peared with his Revelation, which continued to 
build on the foundations laid by Daniel, and de- 
scribed the troubled times of the New-Test. an- 
tichrist, together with the deliverance from 
them, being designed to render the same service 
to the New-Test. people of God, which Daniel’s 
prophecy formerly rendered to God’s people un- 
der the Old Covenant.” 





& The prophet’s last vision, containing the most thorough description of the future sufferings of 
Israel, and of its ultimate Messianic exaltation. 


CHAPTERS X.-XII. 


a. The appearance of the anga on the banks of the Tigris, as preparatory to the subsequent vrophecies 
and introductory to them. 


Cuaps. X. 1-X1. 1. 


wal 


In the third year of [to] Cyrus king of Persia, a thing [word] was revealed 
unto Daniel, whose name was called Belteshazzar; and the thing [word] was 
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true [truth], but [and] the time appointed [warfare] was long [great]: and he 
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understood the thing [word], and had understanding of [in] the vision [appear- 
ance. 

In Meas days I Daniel was’ mourning three full weeks.* I ate no pleasant 
bread, neither came flesh nor wine in [to] my mouth, neither did I anoint my 
self at all till three whole weeks were fulfilled. 

And in the four and twentieth day of [to] the first month, as [and] I was by 
[upon] the side of the great river, which [it] 7s Hiddekel, then [and] I lifted 
up mine eyes, and looked [saw], and, behold, a certain [one] man clothed in 
linen [linens], whose [and his] loins were girded with fine gold of Uphaz; his 
body also [and his body] was like the beryl, and his face as the appearance of 
lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms and his feet like in colour 
to ee aspect of] polished brass, and the voice of his words like the voice of a 
multitude. And I Daniel alone saw the vision [appearance] ; for [and] the men 
that were with me saw not the vision Loa ie but a great quaking fell 
upon them, so that lipcaed they fled to hide [in hiding] themselves. 

Therefore [And] I was left aloné, and saw this great vision [appearance], and 
there remained no strength in me; for my comeliness was turned in [upon] me 
into corruption, and I retained no strength. Yet [And] heard I the voice of his: 
words: and when [as] I heard the voice of his words, then [and] was lin a deep 
sleep [stupified] on my face, and my face toward the ground [earth]. And, be- 
hold, a hand touched me, which [and] set me upon my knees and upon the palms 
of my hands. And he said unto me, O Daniel, a man greatly beloved, under- 
stand [have understanding in] the words that I speak unto thee, and stand up- 
right ; for unto thee am I now sent. And when he had spoken [at his speaking] 
this word unto [with] me, I stood trembling. ; 

Then [And] said he unto me, Fear not, Daniel; for from the first day that 
thou didst set [give] thy heart to understand, and to chasten thyself before th 
God, thy words were heard, and lam [have] come for [at] thy words. But [And 
the prince of the kindom of Persia withstood [was standing in front of] me one 
and twenty days: but [and], lo, Michael, one of the chief [first] princes, came 
to help me; and I remained there with [beside] the kings of Persia. Now 
[And] I am [have] come to make thee understand what shall befall thy people 
in the latter [sequel of the] days: for yet the vision is for many days. 

And when he had spoken [in his speaking] such like [like these] words unto 
[with] me, I set. [gave] my face toward the ground [earth], and I became dumb. 
And, behold, one like the similitude of the sons of men [man] touched [touch- 
ing upon] my lips: then [and] I opened my mouth and spake, and said unto 
him that stood before me, O my lord, by the vision [appearance] my sorrows 
are turned upon me, and [ have retained no strength. For [And] how ean the 
servant of this my lord talk [speak] with this my lord? for [and] as for me 
[I], straightway there remained [would stand] ne strength in me, neither is 
there breath left in me. 

Then [And] there came again and touched me one like the appearance of a 
man, and he strengthened me, and said, O man greatly beloved, fear not; 
peace be unto thee; be strong, yea [and], be strong. And when he had spoken 
unto [in his speaking with] me, I was strengthened, and said, Let my lord 
speak; for thou hast strengthened me. 

Then [And] said he, Knowest thou wherefore I [have] come unto thee? and 
now will I return to fight with the prince of Persia: and when I am gone forth, 
[then | lo, the prince of Grecia shall [has] come. But I will show [tell] thee 
that which is noted [recorded] in the scripture of truth; and there is none that 
holdeth with me in [upon] these things, but Michael your prince. Also [And] 
I, in the first year of [to] Darius the Mede, even I, stood to confirm and to 
strengthen him. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 
Pp Sn here signifies continwed.—? The phrase is peculiar, D727 poyaw, literally, sevens days, the latter 
Sm eee 


oeing in epexegetical apposition. It is here used in contrast with chap. ix. 2 3 i eeks, 
hebdomades of years, are intenied.] adil Witenes xs seuss oe 
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PREFATORY REMARKS 


Concerning the final vision of Daniel (chap. x.- 
xii.) as @ whole. 


The last section of the prophetically visional 
part of this book falls into three clearly defined 
subdivisions of unequal length, and was there- 
fore not inappropriately treated by the person 
who divided the Holy Scriptures into chapters. 
Jt is not only the most comprehensive, but, be- 
cause of its form and contents, also the most re- 
markable and difficult among the prophetic por- 
tions of the book. Having been composed later 
than the three preceding visions, namely subse- 
‘quent to the captivity and when the return of 
the exiles had already begun (see on v. 1), it 
‘supplements their contents, and develops them 
still farther—-especially those of the second vi- 
sion (chap. viii.) and of the third (chap. ix.). 
The development of the fourth and last world- 
power to the stage of anti-Christianity, which 
was described with special interest in those two 
chapters, is now illustrated more fully than in 
any former instance, and at the same time, the 
ultimate triumph of the kingdom of God over 
that and all other opposing powers is brought 
into a clearer light and portrayed in more glow- 
ing colors than heretofore. The relation of the 
section to chap. vil. as serving to complement 
and still farther develop its subject, becomes 
especially prominent in this bright closing scene; 
while the prophecy is in so far complementary 
to chapters viil. and ix. as it describes the deve- 
lopment of the anti-Christian world-power in 
predictions distinguished by a greater fulness of 
detail—to say nothing of the similarity between 
its preparatory scenery and that of chap. viii. 
and also of ix. 20-23. The section serves to 
complete the visions of chap. viii. by describing 
more exactly the hostile relations in which the 
various constituent sections of the fourth world- 
power stood to each other, as already symboli- 
cally indicated in chap. viii. 22 et seq.; and par- 
ticularly by showing how the holy land, which 
lay between the contending sections of the 
divided empire, in some cases was drawn indi- 
rectly into suffering, and in others was made the 
object of direct attack. - In like manner this 
vision becomes complementary to that in chap 
ix. since it fills the outline of the sixty-two 
weeks and also of the one final week of tribula- 
‘tion [?], which were but briefly referred to in 
that chapter, with a wealth of contents, that 
- displays a growing animation and interest as the 
description draws near to the close of the sixty- 
second and the beginning of the last week. In 
tracing the particular manner of the develop- 
ment of the anti-Christian power out of the 
fourth and last world-monarchy, there seems to 
have been the occasional intervention of a later 
hand, which drew the prophecy with sharper lines 
and adapted it more fully to the subsequent facts 
connected with its historical fulfilment, than had 
been done in the general outline which was revealed 
to the prophet.* The statements in v. 5 et seq., 
concerning the geographical position of the two 
most powerful sections of the great divided Ja- 
yvanic world-empire, and also concerning the di- 








* [We have repeatedly objected to this hypothesis of a 
later interpolation as purely subjective and gratu.tous.] 








rection taken by the various expeditions for con- 
quest which their rulers organized, the repeated 
attempts to unite the contending dynasties by 
means of matrimonial alliances, the insurrec- 
tions and treasonable plots against individual 
sovereigns, etc., can hardly be regarded other- 
wise than as interpolations on the part of a pious 
Jewish apocalyptist of the Maccabzean age, al- 
though it may be impossible at this day to ven- 
ture a definite estimate respecting the propor- 
tion of the whole section chap. xi. 5-45 that 
originated with Daniel, or as to how much is to be 
credited to the subsequent reviser (see the exeget. 
remarks on the several passages, particularly on 
vs. 0, 6, 8, 14, 17, 18, 25, 27,_ete., and pre-em- 
inently on v. 40 et seq.; and cf. supra, Introd. 
$1, note 2, and § 4). While, for reasons that 
have been given (cf. Introd. § 4, note 1), we de- 
cidedly reject the hypothesis that the entire sec- 
tion chap. x. 1-xii, 13, excepting only the first 
four verses of chap. xii., is spurious, we regard 
the theory that chap. xi. has been interpolated 
as above suggested, as necessary, chiefly because 
details characterized by such unusual precision 
as is found in that chapter, seem to conflict 
with the nature of genuine and healthful pro- 
phecy, and with the analogy of all the remain- 
ing prophecies in the history of Old-Test. revela- 
tion.* We are entirely agreed with Kranichfeld 
(p. 8340 et seq.) in holding that the nature or the 
‘‘ self-evident canon” of prophecy requires 
‘that the prediction should not usurp the place 
of historical development itself, t.e., that it should 
not adduce such future dates, as cannot be con- 
nected with the time of the prophetic originator, 
as the unfolding of a religious or moral idea ani- 
mated by the operations of God—although in 
other respects a particularizing description may 
offer any amount of detailed representations in 
illustration, limited only by the confines estab- 
lished by that canon.” We cannot, however, 
agree with him in believing that the entire vi- 
sion before us, and especially that part con- 
tained in chap. xi., must be regarded ‘‘ by that 
canon” simply as a developing of the ideas con- 
tained elsewhere in the book. The many surpris- 
ing details of that chapter do not appear to an 
unbiassed mind as the mere development of 
former thoughts, but rather as concrete state- 
ments respecting the political and family his- 
tory of the Seleucide and the Ptolemies, such 
as no other Old-Test. prophet would have at. 
tempted to furnish, even approximately, ani 
such as conflict with the spirit of Old-Test. pro- 
phecy in general. We are certainly not com- 
pelled by any merely subjective reason to assume 





* [That the prophecies in question are unique in this par- 
ticular may readiry be conceded without any impeachment 
of their genuineness. The whole book is remarkable for its 
vividness and personality of delineation. The details were 
so striking that Cyrus the Great and Alexander the Great 
are traditionally reported to have recognized their own 
portraits immediately. But the same is measurably true of 
other specifications in O.-T. prophecies, although not on so 
extended a scale, Even the name of Cyrus is mentioned by 
Isaiah nearly two centuries before his time; yet few, among 
evangelical interpreters at least, would on that account pro- 
nounce those passages a forgery. The author’s reasoning 
for the rejection of the authenticity of these predictions of 
Daniel is entirely uncritical. Hengstenberg, in his work on 
the Genuineness of the Book of Daniel (Edinb, translation, 
sec. xii.), adduces other examples of equal definiteness in 
0.-T'. prophecy, and meets this whole objection fully. The 
vague manner in which our author adduces the argument 
gives very little opportunity to dc more than make this gem 


' eral demurral to his views on this point.] 
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an interpolation of the text of Daniel in this 
place, after having rejected that theory in every 
other instance. The only reason which prevents 
us from defending the genuineness of this clos- 
ing section is based on the analogy of all the 
balance of O.-T. prophecy, which in no case af- 
fords a similar example of specific and detailed 
description of the future (cf. Tholuck, Die Pro- 
pheten und thre Weissagungen, p. 105 et seq. ; 
Die Grenzen einer Prédiktion—an investigation, 
however, which seems to require a more strict 
apprehension). 

The whole section divides itself, as has al- 
ready been observed, into three parts, the first 
of which describes the general circumstances 
that conditioned the new vision, and also the in- 
troductory features of the vision itself (consist- 
ing in the appearance of a mighty angel, which 
at first excited the prophet’s alarm and terror, 
but subsequently exercised a comforting and ex- 
alting influence over him), chap. x. 1-xi. 1. The 
special description of the future having been 
thus introduced is taken up by the second part 
and carried forward from the unfolding of the 
Persian world-empire, then upon the stage, to 
the highest point of conceited power developed 
by the antitheistic tyrant who ultimately sprang 
from the Javanic world-monarchy, and who be- 
came the antichrist of the Old Testament (chap. 
xi, 2-45).* Finally, the third part describes the 
triumph, the deliverance, and the exaltation of 
God’s people in the Messianic period, and, if it 
does not certify the nearness of that era of ul- 
timate prosperity, it yet conveys the assurance 


* [Keil takes a different view of this whole prophecy, 
with a view to obviate any sudden transition, either from 
the Persian monarchy to the Antiochian tyranny, or from 
that to the final consummation of the kingdom of God. 
“The angel of the Lord will reveal to Daniel, not what shall 
happen from the third year of Cyrus to the time of Antio- 
chus, and further to the resurrection of the dead, but, accord- 
ing to the express declaration of chap. x, 14, what shall 


happen to his people D727 DAMA, «e., in the Mes- 
sianic future, because the prophecy relates to this time. In 
the p70" NN takes place the destruction of the 


world-power, and the setting up of the Messianic kingdom 
at the end of the present world-zon. All that the angel 
says regarding the Persian and the Javanic world-kingdoms, 
and the wars of the kings of the north and the south, has 
its aim to the end-time, and serves only to in@icate briefly 
the chief elements of the development of the world-king- 
doms till the time when the war that brings in the end shall 
burst forth, and to show how, after the overthrow of the 
Javanic world-kingdom, neither the kings of the north nor 
those of the south shall gain the possession of the dominion 
of the world.” But this last would certainly seem to be a 
very inadequate reason for so great a detail of political de- 
lineation. Hence, after pursuing the exposition of the mid- 
dle portion of this prophecy especially, Keil concludes thus: 
“From this comparison this much follows, that the pro- 
phecy does not furnish a prediction of the historical wars of 
the Seleucidee and the Ptolemies, but an ideal description of 
the war of the kings of the north and the south in its gen- 
eral outlines, whereby, it is true, diverse special elements of 
the prophetical announcement have been historically ful- 
filled, but the historical reality does not correspond with the 
contents of the prophecy in anything like an exhaustive 
manner.” Accordingly he everywhere exaggerates the minor 
discrepancies that occur between the prophecy and the his- 
tory of Antiochus in particular, with a view to enhance this 
idealistic theory. The indefiniteness and inconsistency of 
thus carrying on at once a double line of interpretation ren- 
ders his scheme on the whole very unsatisfactory. Yet it is 
In pursuance of his general theory concerning the absence of 
4 design on the prophet’s part to particularize the history or 
the Jews assuch. Toa certain point this theory is doubt- 
less true ; but he carries it so far as to render the predictions 
rather symbolical than real. The discrepancies upon which 
he chiefly relies for the support of his view we will examine 
{a detail as they occur.] 








that its approach is determined by immutable 
measurements and conditions fixed by God 
(chap. xii. 1-13).—The exorbitant length of the 
intermediate part, exceeding, as it does, the ag- 
zregate of the others nearly two-fold, might be 
adduced as an additional and highly probable 
evidence of its interpolation, as suggested above * 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS. 


Verse 1. The time and significance of the vi- 
sion. In the third year of Cyrus king of 
Persia—therefore B.C. 536 or 535 [probably, 


534], later than any other date in the book (ef. 
on chap. i. 21). It is significant and instructive, 
as bearing on the subject and design of the vi- 
sion, which dwells with special interest on the 
aspect of affairs subsequent to the Persian domi- 
nion, that when it was imparted to Daniel, he 
had already lived under Medo-Persian rule dur- 
ing several years. Cf. Kranichfeld, p. 340: 
‘¢ After a series of prophetic announcements by 
Daniel had received a genuine prophetic fulfil- 
ment during the time of the exile itself, and, 
on the one hand the newly confirmed return of 
the exiles had been but lately realized, while on 


the other, the D°AT 5X, which had been pre- 


dicted instead of the Messianic glory, was feel- 
ingly demonstrated, ¢g., by the disputes with 
the Samaritans, by the interruption of the build- 
ing of the temple (cf. Ezra iii. 8 with iy. 8), and, 
above all, by the continued aversion of the su- 
preme Persian powers (cf. Dan. x. 13, 20), it 
now became the interest of the seer to devote 
special attention to the last heathen empire of 
the earth, the only one remaining to be demon- 
strated, and to present theocratically this last 
characteristic picture of hostility, in colors that 
would constantly impress its nature, and in such 
detail as the confidence springing from the un- 
varying success of the past would justify. 
Thoroughly convinced as he was, on the ground 
of his own observation and of the teaching of 
earlier prophecy that the Javanic west would 
eventually displace the east in the dominion of 
the world, and that at the same time the ulti- 
mate form of heathen government would appear 
in connection with the former, he would natur- 
ally not regard the transient Persian empire, 
which had indeed been adequately characterized 
at its very beginning, as the D172" N7N® (cf. 
x. 14; ii. 28; viii. 19) upon which prophecy 
elsewhere dwells by preference, but would rather 
consider the final form of heathen power over 
the theocracy in that light.”—Hitzig inquires 
‘* Why Daniel was still at Babylon in the third 
year of Cyrus? Why so pious a theocrat, and 
so devoted a lover of Jerusalem and the holy 
land, had not returned thither ? Why he should 
seem to place himself among the despisers of 








* [On the contrary, the fact that in chap. xi. this detail is 
so minutely drawn out, is a strong proof of the genuineness 
of this portion, for it is precisely here that the same arch- 
enemy, the Antiochian antichrist, is most vividly depicted, 
who constitutes the prominent and culminating figure in all 
the preceding visions. The whole chapter evidently revolves 
around this, which is likewise the central point of the entira 
book, It is moreover in exact conformity with the spirit of 
O.-T. prophecy to dwell thus at length upon the nearest type 
of all the tableaux in the future of God's people, and tc 
touch more lightly and dimly upon the more distant featu res.} 
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the holy mountain and among the apostates 
(Isa. lxv. 11; Ixvi. 5), by disregarding the ex- 
horta.ions of Isa. ii. to return (Isa, xlviii. 20; 
lii. 11 et seq.) ?”—to all of which the simple 
answer is, that while ranking as a highly esteem- 
ed and influential officer of the state, even under 
Persian rule (cf. chap. vi. 29), he must have 
been persuaded that he would be able to render 
his nation more important service with regard 
to the rebuilding of their city and temple, were 
he to remain behind to represent them at the 
court, than he possikly could were he to accom- 
pany them on their return to Judea. As a 
secondary consideration his somewhat advanced. 
age may have influenced his decision (despite 
Ezra iii. 12), ef. Hiivernick on the passage.— 
Unto Daniel, whose name was called Belte- 
shazzar. Cf. i. 7; ii. 26; iv. 5; v. £2. Both 
names are given in this place, for the reason, 
probably, that the two-fold relation which the 
prophet occupied (being connected with the Old- 
Test. people of God, and also filling an official 
station at the court of the world-kingdom) and 
which is thus indicated, constituted the feature 


by which he was enabled ‘to view the history | 


of the conflict of Israel with the world-power, 
and to record for the benefit of his people what 
might be expected from the latter” (Fiiller).— 
And the thing was true; or, ‘‘ and the word is 
truth,” 7.¢e., the word of God which was revealed 
to the prophet, and which, unlike the words of 
so many false prophets of that time (Jer. xxix. 
8 et seq., 15), is not a lying and deceptive word, 
but truth, that is worthy of credit and shall 
surely come to pass; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 28; 1 Kings 
viii. 26; also below, v. 21; xi. 2; xii. 7.—But 
the time appointed was long; rather, ‘‘and 
great tribulation,” supply, *‘ formed its subject” 
Dima S8iZ is an additional predicate of 1270 








(cf. Gen. xi. 1; Isa. vii. 24; Jer. xxvi. 2). | 
Maurer renders it correctly : ‘* ‘3 “x oraculum vo- | 
catur ab argumento,” and also de Wette: ‘and | 


refers to great wretchedness.” 


notes ‘‘ warfare, oppression, trouble,” exactly as 
in Isa, xl. 2; not ‘‘bravery, might” (Vulg., 
Syr.), nor ‘‘ exertion,” as if the great effort put 
forth by the prophet while receiving the revela- 
tion were alluded to (Hiivern.), and least of all, 
‘¢ ministering,” as Ewald strangely conceived, 
referring to the numerous angels whom he re- 
garded as being engaged in this new revelation 
with industrious energy and care (!).—And he 
understood the thing, and had understanding 
of the vision; rather, ‘‘ observed the word, and 
gaye attention to the vision.” 
imperative (v. Lengerke, Ewald), but an infini- 
tive with a perfect signification.* The construc- 
tion with an accusative’of the object is similar 
to that in chap. ix. 2; cf. xii.8. The following 
1272, although mile, is not an imperative (as v. 
Lengerke supposes, but a noun, which has the 
accent here on the first syllable, because of the 
twecented 45 that immediately follows; cf. Ezek. 
xix. 14. The probable design of the statement 
that Daniel gave careful heed to what was 
revealed was to emphasize the highly significant 
and profoundly important subject of the vision 





* (Keil, however, agrees with Gesenius and Fiirst in re- | 


\"3 is not an | 


Riz here de- | 





from the outset, and also to give assurance of 
the credibility of the prophet’s narrative. 
Verses 2, 3. The frame of mind of Daniel and 
his outward deportment while receiving the re 
velation. Verse 2. In those days I Daniel 
was mourning three full weeks. The tidings 
respecting the discouraging state of affairs 
among the Jews, who had returned to the holy 
land, which may have reached Daniel about this 
time, may be regarded as the probable cause of 
his sadness. An especial cause of grief to him 
probably lay in the fact, that as the intervention 
of the Samaritans had interrupted the building 
of the temple since the second year after the 
return of the exiles (Hzra iv. 4 et seq. ; ef. iii. 
8), the latter were prevented from observing the 
Passover in a lawful manner. His attention 
would be especially directed to that fact, since 
according to v. 4, the period of three weeks 
spent by him in mourning and fasting was in- 
cluded in the very month of the feast of the 
Passover, so as to precede the date fixed for the 
beginning of that feast (which continued from 
the 14th to the 21st Nisan, the ‘‘first month” 
ofthe Jewish year) by twelve days, and to ex- 
tend three days beyond its close—to the 24th 
Nisan.--0°729 D°Y2D. The addition of 97727) 
which is designed to indicate the full or enume- 
rated measure of the weeks (cf. our ‘‘ three full 
weeks”), is hardly intended to contrast with the 
weeks of years which are implied in chap. ix. ; 
for the contrary cf. Gen. xxix. 14; xli 1; Num. 
xi. 20 et seq.; Jer. xxvi. 3, 11, ete.*--I ate no 
pleasant bread. 117720 Dm, “bread of pleas- 
ures, of desires,” is doubtless a contrast to the 
‘bread of affliction,” Deut. xvi. 3, ¢.¢., to the 
unleavened bread which was eaten during the 
Passover. Hence, the first expression of his 
grief mentioned by Daniel is that he abstained 
from the use of leavened bread, or from eating 


the "32 > or 7272.4 Luther's rendering, “I 
ate no dainty food,” is therefore mistaken and 
inexact; and also Bertholdt’s, ‘‘I abstained 


| even from the use of bread.”—Neither came 


flesh nor wine in my mouth. A genuine fast, 


|in which all dainty, attractive, or luxurious 





_ garding itas an anomalous third pers. masc, preeter.] 
Ae 


| substantially correct: 


viands were avoided; cf. Gen. xxvii. 25; 2 
Sam. xii. 20; Isa. xxii. 18, etc.—Neither did 
I anoint myself; another characteristic indica- 
tion of a sorrowful disposition, cf. Hec. ix. 8; 
Psa, xxiii. 5; Isa. lxi. 3, etc.—Hitzig’s view is 
‘The design of his 
mourning was not to support prayer and inter- 





* [In these phrases Deva" is doubtless, as Gesenius ex- 


plains, to be regarded as an accusative of limitation, the 
preceding noun being in the absolute, and not the construct 
state. Yet even this appositional relation seems to limit the 


Dp 7y2w, whether the latter be regarded as a noun = weeks 
Aes 


or even simple = seven, to the usual hebdomadal sense. It 
thus stands really, though perhaps not intentionally, in con- 


| trast with the undefined Q7YIW of chap. ix. 24:27, and 


leaves the word in that passage to be interpreted by the ex: 
igencies of the context. ] ; 
+ [“ But this contrast is not well founded, for the nix 


(unleavened cakes) of the Passover was not (notwithstand- 


ing Deut. xvi. 3) bread of sorrow, but pure, holy bread, 
which Daniel did not eat, in opposition to the law, for three 


weeks, pn) is not to be limited to bread in its narroweg 


sense, but denotes foo7 generally.” —Keil.] 
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cession as in chap. ix. (for which reason it does 
not assume its appropriate garb, cf. Psa. xxxv. 
13, 14), but rather to prepare to receive a revela- 
tion. However, the writer by no means enter- 
tains the opinion that asceticism could secure or 
compel a revelation; for in that case the means 
employed would have been increased, particularly 
as the vision was delayed. Daniel rather con- 
fines himself to abstinence from worldly enjoy- 
ment, in order to maintain the serious frame of 
mind in which the desired revelation should be 
received, and which is the only one that may 
hope to be blessed with a revelation.” 

Verses 4-7. Designation of the special time 
and place. Description of the appearance of the 
angel who conveys the revelation. And in the 
four and twentieth day of the first month. 
Since, according to Esth. iii. 7, the ‘‘ first month”’ 
was Nisan (cf. also 1 Macc. vii. 49; ix. 3), and 
since by vs. 12 and 13, the mourning and fasting 
of Daniel began precisely twenty-one days be- 
fore the present date—therefore on the third 
Nisan,—the special reason why he commenced 
such exercises on that particular day may pro- 
bably be found in the fact that the Ist and 
2d Nisan were still observed, at the period 
of the captivity, as they were already in the 
time of Saul and David, as the festival of the 
New-year or of the first new moon in the year ; 
and it was of course unsuitable for him to fast 
while that joyous festival continued (cf. 1 Sam. 
xx. 18, et seq.; xxvii. 34, with ii, 19, vi. 29).— 
I was by the side of the great river, which is 
Hiddekel. It cannot be easily determined 
whether he was there in vision merely, as in the 
similar case, chap viii. 2 (see on that passage), 
or likewise in body. The latter opinion (Ha- 
vern., v. Leng., Maurer, Hitzig, Kliefoth, Fiil- 
ler) appears to be preferable, in view of the 
subsequent mention of Daniel’s companions on 
the bank of the river.—Concerning enV, 4.0, 
probably, the ‘swift, tearing” (from Dam), as 
the Scriptural designation of the Tigris, cf. 
Gesen.-Dietrich, s. v., and also the expositors of 
Gen. ii. 14. The latter passage, moreover, clearly 
asserts the distinction between the Hiddekel 
and the Euphrates, which is observed through- 
out the Old-Test. generally, and thereby demon- 
strates the mistake of Syrus, who regards the 
“31 in this place as denoting the Euphrates.— 
Verse 5. Then I lifted up mine eyes and looked, 
ete., exactly as in the vision on the banks of the 
Euleus, chap. viii/ 3.—And behold a man 
clothed in linen. The description begins with 
his clothing, hence proceeds from without in- 
ward (contrary to the method of, ¢.g., Matt. xvii. 
2; xxviii. 3). White linen (0°%2, from 73; 
cf. Hzek. ix. 2) was the garb of priests, especi- 
ally of the high-priests (cf. Lev. xvi. 4, 23; vi. 
3 with Isa. xliii. 28), and therefore symbolizes 
holiness ; the addition of golden ornaments de- 
notes princely rank. The person here described 
was therefore at all events a Wip “WD (ef. Isa. 
xliii, 28) or holy angelic prince, and more parti- 
* cularly, was identical with the ‘‘ man’s voice be- 
tween the Ulai,” chap. viii. 16, which directed 
Gabriel to interpret the vision for Daniel in that 
place, since according to chap. xii. 6, he hovered 
over the river. It was shown on the former pas- 








sage, that the angel who uttered that command 
need not necessarily have been superior to Ga- 
briel, but that he may have belonged, as well as 


the latter, to the class of archangels or 75U } 


and he may be regarded as the compeer of 
Michael as well, despite v. 13, where he refers 
to the aid he received from the latter against 
the prince of Persia. Hence, he was a third 
angel-prince besides Gabriel and Michael, whose 
name, however, is not given; and itis there- 
fore vain to search for the specific pame he bore. 
Hofmann, Auberlen and Filler conceive of this 
angelic prince as being the power of nature 
which operates for the kingdom of God in the 
entire heathen world, or as the good principle in 
the world-power, which is identical with the 
xatéxuv, 2 Thess. ii. 6; but they fail to establish 
exegetically, and in an adequate manner this 
identity, as well as the character ascribed to the 
angel. Concerning the modicum of truth which 
may nevertheless underlie this opinion, see Eth. - 
fund. principles, etc., No. 1.-The identity of 
this angel with Michael, which Kranichfeld as- 
sumes, is opposed by the manner in which 
Michael is represented as not being present, in 
vs. 13 and 21. Itis more probable that he was 
identical with Gabriel (Ewald et al.); but the 
appearance of the latter on his entrance in chap. 
vili. is described in different terms, and, more- 
over, the name of Gadriel is not expressly men- 
tioned ; cf. infra, on v. 13.—Whose loins were 
girded with fine gold of Uphaz; 7.¢., with the 
finest and most valuable gold; cf. Psa. xlv. §, 
“gold of Ophir.” The identity of TD18 and 
“7518, which is assumed by, ¢g., the Vulg., 
Chald., and Syr. (but not by Theodot.), is op- 
posed by the different form of the name, and by 
the impossibility of transforming = into ;.* The 
country here referred to (and in Jer. xii. 8) was 
probably a region in the south or east, and per- 
haps adjoining to Ophir, which abounded in 
gold, and like the latter, constituted a principal 
source from whence the people of hither Asia 
derived their precious metals in ancient times. 
The theory which seems best recommended is 
that of Hitzig, who combines the Sancr. name 
vipdcd = Hyphasis, with the supposition based 
on that etymology, that the country derived its 
name from a colony which came to Arabia Felix 
from the river Hyphasis in India. Cf. Nagels- 
bach on Jer., 1. c., concerning this question.— 
Verse 6. His body also was like the beryl, or 
“‘ crysolite,” hence having the golden lustre of 
topaz or amber, which shone through his garb 
of white linen. With regard to D7W1%—whose 
primary signification was doubtless ‘“‘ the sea” 
(=Sanscr. tartsha), and which afterward became 
the name of the celebrated colony of Phoenician 
merchants located in Spain near the Mediter- 
ranean sea, and still later was employed to de- 
signate the precious stone brought from thence, 
which the Sept and Josephus term the ypucdAuoc 
with probable correctness—see Hitzig on Ezek. 
i. 16; Gesen.-Dietrich in the Handworterbuch s 
and also my observation on Cant. vy. 14.-And 
his face as the appearance of lightning; cf. 
Ezek. i. 13; Matt. xxviii, 3. On the comparison 





. * [The predominant opinion, nevertheless, among scholan 
identifies Ophir with Uphaz.] 
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of his eyes with lamps of fire cf. Rey. i. 14, 
which passage is wholly imitated from the one 
before us.—And his arms and feet like in 
colour to polished brass; rather, ‘‘arms and 


feet like the gleam of glowing brass.” niD37) 
which primarily denotesthe ‘‘ place of the feet,”’ 
is here synonymous with D1)35, ‘¢ feet,” as ap- 
pears from the mention of NiD51, “arms,” in 
the same connection; for why, if the arms 
glowed like brass, should the place only of the 
feet present the same appearance and not rather 
the feet themselves ? (against Kranichfeld, etc. ).* 
—>ap, the attribute of WMM2, together with 


V22 (cf. Num. xi. 7), is taken from Hzek. i. 7. 
It denotes brass in a glowing and liquid or mol- 
ten state ( D2P, a fuller form of the more usual 
3p, light, swiftly moving, voludilis), not merely 
“shining or gleaming’ brass (Ewald, etc.), nor 
yet ‘‘brass of the smelting furnace,” as Hitzig 
assumes, putting entirely too artificial a sense on 
the idea. Of., however, the parallel Rev. i. 15, 
oi TOdE¢ avTod Suotor YaAyoUBavw Ge év Kapivy 
Tervpouévy,—And the voice of his words like 
the voice of a multitude, or ‘‘ of a roaring.” 
yi 51p primarily signifies the ‘‘ voice (sound) 
of a roaring,” and may denote the roaring of the 
sea, of the stormy waves of the ocean, or of a 
great multitude of people (Theod., Vulg., Syr., 
and also moderns, ¢.g., Kranichfeld, Filler, 
ete.). The parallels, Ezek. i, 24 (0772 Dip> 
D7); xliii 2; Isa. xvii. 12; Rev. i. 15, deter- 
mine in favor of the former interpretation. The 
terrified prophet does not at first recognize what 
the speaker says in so dreadful a voice, either 
here orin y. 9. Cf. the analogous circumstance 
in chap. viii. 13 a@.—-Verse 7. The men that 
were with me saw not the vision; a feature 
similar to that connected with the conversion of 
St. Paul, Acts ix. 7; xxii. 11. It is impossible 
to determine who the prophet’s companions 
were; they may as well have been the servants 
of the highly esteemed ‘‘ prince” Daniel (chap. 
vi. 21), as associates of a different rank.—But a 
great quaking fell upon them; evidently because 
they feard the dreadful sound of the roaring, 
although they saw nothing; cf. Gen iii. 8; Am. 
iii. 6; Acts ix. 7.+—They fled to hide them- 
selves; rather, ‘‘ they fled hiding themselves.” 
S272; properly, ‘* while hiding themselves,” 
a periphrase of the gerund; cf. Gesenius, The- 
saur., p. 175 a. The infinitive with 5 would 
have expressed the somewhat different idea, 
“they fled to hide themselves;” cf. 1 Kings 
xxii, 25; 2 Kings xix. 11. 

Verses 8-11. The impression made on Daniel 
by the appearance of the angel. His temporury 
siupor, and subsequent and gradual restoration. 
I... .. saw this great vision. The same 





* (Keil, however contends that nidayqa, place of feet, 


does not stand for feet, but denotes that part of the human 
frame where the feet are; and the word indicates that not 
the feet alone, but the under parts of the body shone like 
burnished brass.] 

+ (Keil thinks that ‘*the voice was not heard till after 
Daniel’s companions had fled ;” but this is by no means cer- 
tain from the text.1 








language is used with reference to the appear- 
ance of the Lord in the burning bush to Moses, 
Ex. iii. 8.—Mly comeliness was turned in me 
into corruption; rather, ‘‘ the color of my face 
was changed into disfigurement for me.” 
Literally, ‘‘and my brightness,” etc. (thus 
Ewald et al). 55h, ‘‘brightness, freshness of 


color,” here corresponds to the Chald, 175 
chap. v. 6, 9; vii. 28. DY, ‘on me,” seems ta 
be a Chaldaism employed as a periphrase for the 
dative, and therefore to be equivalent to 728 
(unlike v. 16). It is hardly to be separated 
from the verb and to be immediately con- 
nected with 1717, thus periphrasing the genitive 
(against Hitzig). mw}, properly, ‘‘to de 
struction ;” cf. 2 Chron. xx. 23. The following 
context indicates the nature of this destruction 
or disfigurement, by stating that the loss of 
color was joined to faintness and a total loss of 
strength.—Verse 9, Then was Lina deep sleep 
on my face, 7.¢., in a stupefied state, during’ 
which a total loss of his senses and of conscious- 
ness was depicted on his countenance.—And my 
face (sank) toward the ground; ¢.¢., the loss of 
consciousness was not momentary, but was pro- 
tracted during some time, and brought him to 
the ground on his face. With a strange arbi- 
trariness Hitzig finds ‘tan attention to trivial 
details that border closely on the comical” in 


the statement that the face was toward the 
ground; as if the frequent expression D7D& 
TZN Gen. xix. 1; xiii, 6) or NZS ANAL 
(Gen. xxxiii. 3, etc.) did not likewise indicate 
the apparently general use of MZ"78 in this 
sense! On the subject cf. chap. viii. 17.—Verse 
10. And behold, a hand touched me. The 


stunned prophet is not able to say whose hand 
it was; but the tenor of the entire representa- 
tion shows, beyond the reach of doubt, that it 
was the hand of the same person who hed 
hitherto been in his presence (cf. viii. 18; Ezek. 
ii. 9). Kranichfeld (see above, on v. 5) is there- 
fore in error when, after having assumed that 
the angel described above was Michael, he re- 
gards the one who now appears and henceforth 
addresses Daniel as being Gabriel (as do Hiiver- 
nick, Hengstenberg, etc.). Such a multiplication 
of persons is unnecessary, and is opposed by the 
total silence of the author with regard to the 
names of the appearance here introduced. 
Maurer, Hitzig, v. Hofmann, Fiiller, Kliefoth, 
etc., correctly hold to the identity of the angel 
who touches Daniel with the one introduced in 
v. 5.—Set me (rather ‘‘shook me”) upon my 
knees and upon the palms of my hands; a 
constr. pregnans, for ‘‘shook me and helped 
me,” etc. The couching position which he ac- 
cordingly assumed at first is the natural posture 
of one who is stunned and overwhelmed with 
awe in the presence of a superior being.—-Verse 
11. O Daniel,a mau greatly beloved. See on 
chap. ix. 23.--For unto thee am I now sent; 
namely, sent at this precise moment, as the ser- 
vant of God and the bearer of a message of 
blessing and comfort. The angel designs by 
this encouraging address not merely to induce 


' Daniel to arise to an erect position, but also tc 
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fix his attention on the words about to be spoken. 
—-I stood trembling—in fearful expectation of 
the things to which he should listen; cf. Ezra 


xaos ; 

Verses 12-14. The angel's statement respect- 
ing the design of his coming and the reason of 
his delay to that time. Of. chap. ix. 23.—For 
from the first day (therefore from the third 
Nisan, according to vy. 4) that thou didst set 
thine heart; properly ‘‘ gavest thy heart ;” cf. 
Eccles. i. 18, 17.—To understand, and to 
chasten (or ‘‘humble”) thyself before God. 
V. 14 @ states what Daniel desired to under- 
stand, viz. : the future experiences of his peo- 
ple. He sought to obtain the knowledge of this 
by humbling himself before God in fasting, ete. 
Consequently “437 nizyNi725 7372 may be con- 
sidered a hendiadys, to the extent to which the 
implied verbal idea is co-ordinated.—And I am 
come for thy words, i.¢., in consequence of the 
words of thy prayer to which refereace has just 
been made. On 477273, ‘‘according to thy 
words,” cf. for instance, Hsth. i. 12; iii. 15; 
viii. 14; 1 Kings xiii, 1, etc. The perfect 82) 
‘*T have come,” denotes that the coming of the 
angel, which had already been determined on at 
the beginning of the prophet’s prayer, had only 
then become an accomplished fact. The delay 
in his coming, which was caused by the inter- 
ference of a hostile angelic power, is accounted 
for in the following verse.—Verse 13. But the 
prince of the kingdom of Persia withstood 
me one and twenty days. 015 maz 7Ww- 
Jerome observes correctly, although upon a pos- 
sibly inadequate exegetical foundation: ‘* Vide- 
tur milé hie esse ungelus, cut Persis credita est, 
juata ulud quod in Deuteronomio (xxxii, 8, xx.) 
legimus : ‘ Quando dividebat Altissimus gentes et 
disseminabat fitios Adam, statuit terminos gen- 
itium juata nume um angeorum Det.’ Isti sunt 
princtpes, de quibus Paulus apostolus loquitur : 
‘ Sapientiam loquimur inter perfectos, quam nul- 

us principum secutt hijus cognovit ; si enim cog- 
novissent, nunguam Dominum gloria crucifizxis- 
sent.’ Restitit autem princeps, t.e., angelus Per- 
sarum, faciens pro credita sibi provincia, ne 
cuptivorum omnis populus dimitteretur.” This 
interpretation is supported, and that of Calvin, 
Hivernick, Kranichfeld, et al., which takes 1D 


in the sense of ‘‘ king, earthly and human sove- 
reign,” is opposed by the following considera- 
tions; (1) in chap. xi. 5, where AW is unques- 
tionably employedin the latter sense, the con- 
nection is entirely different from the character 
of the present passage, where the pwn which 
immediately follows obviously denotes angelic 
princes ; (2) the Persian kings, on the other hand, 
are termed 575 "D>" at the end of the verse; 


(8) the idea of an angel’s conflict with a human 
king seems very inappropriate; (4) the angel 
Michael was Israel’s ‘‘ prince,” ¢.¢., guardian an- 
gel, according to v. 21; chap. xii. 1; and corre- 
sponding to this, the prince of Persia who is 
here noticed, and the prince of Grecia men- 
tioned in y. 20, were, without doubt, the angels 
of Persia and Javan respectively ; (5) the idea 
of guardian angels over entire realms, whether 
friendly or hostile in their disposition toward the 


| theocracy, is attested by various Old-Test. par- 
allels, particularly by Isa. xxiv. 21 (see Knobel 
on that passage) ; Isa. xlvi. 2; Jer. xlvi. 25; 
xlix. 3 (where the gods of heathen nations take 
the place of the guardian angels); Deut. xxxii 
‘8; and Psa. xcvi. 4, Ixx.; also Bar. iv. 7 and 
Ecclus. xvii. 17 (where 7yovyevoc seems to desig- 
nate an angel prince, exactly like 1W in this 
passage), —to say nothing of New-Test. passages, 
such as 1 Cor. viii. 5; x. 20 et seq.—The with- 
standing or resisting during twenty-one days is 
obviously to be understood sensu hostili (732s 


as in Proy. xxi. 30; cf. 2 Sam. xviii. 13), with- 
out, however, involving the idea that the Persian 
court, or any earthly locality whatever, was the 
scene of such opposition or warfare (as, ¢9., 
Filler assumes). That adversarvt may more 
probably have taken place in super-mundane 
regions; and that this was the case seems to 
have been attested by parallels like 1 Kings 
xxii. 19 et seq.; Jobi. 6; ii. 1 etseq.; Luke x. 
18; xxii. 31. Hofmann (Schrifibew., I. 286 et 
seq.) and Filler hold that ‘‘ the prince of the 
kingdom of Persia” does not denote an actual 
guardian angel of that realm, but any evil spirit 
whatever, who may have sought to exert an in- 
fluence on the decisions of the Persian king, 
while on the contrary the angel who appeared to 
Daniel sought to counteract that influence by his 
own, as being more beneficial to Israel ; * but 
this opinion is altogether too artificial, because 
it supposes two spiritual powers—the one good 
and the other evil—in every case (a ‘* court- 
angel” and a ‘* royal court-devil,” in the lan- 
guage of Starke), as exerting influence over the 
ruler of a kingdom. Moreover, the idea of the 
spirit ruling at a court, as being either good or 
bad, either peaceful or warlike, has too modern 
an aspect, and is foreign to the modes of concep- 
tion that were current among the ancient Orien- 
tals. The strongest argument against this opi- 
nion, however, consists in the consideration that 
the title O05 Ni3272 WD, and farther on, the 
appellations }}7 12 and 5300 (Michael, the 
prince of Jsrael ; v. 21, cf. v. 20), imply a more 
intimate connection, a much closer and more 
constant relation between the angel and the cor- 
responding nation than is involved in a merely 
temporary influence over the governmental pol- 
icy of any particular ruler. A spirit who may 
have exercised a temporary control over the 
decisions of one or more Persian kings could not 
on that account simply be designated the 1 


O15, The angel who is thus entitled must be 
considered the constant patron of the Persian 











* Of, especially Filler on this passage, p. 274: ‘The 
question is, which of the two spirits shall succeed in exer- 
cising the greater influence over the Persian court and king. 
It becomes an object to gain the consent of the Persian king 
and the holders of power under him, that he may decide 
thus or otherwise . . . . It is conceivable that in such a 
case the good spirit, who operated on the world-ruler, would 
occupy a more difficult position, and be engaged in a 
harder task than the evil spirit, to whom the heart of the 
natural man, to say nothing of the heart of a heathen, is 
more accessible than it is to the former. It was then that 
Michael came to his support y causing, as Hofmann re- 
marks (as above, p. 288), the relations which Cyrus had as- 
sumed toward the Jewish people to operate on that king, 
and to gain increased influence over his inclinations and 
views,” ete, 
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nation and state, as much so as Michael was the 
constant patron of Israel, having been known as 
such in the age of Joshua (Josh. v. 13) as well 
as in that of Daniel, and still later, in that of 
the New-Test. apocalyptist (Rev. xii. 7; Jude 
yv. 9). For additional thoughts on the subject 
see on vs. 20, 21, and the Eth.-fund. principles. 

And lo, Michael, one of the chief vrinces; 


properly, ‘‘ one of the first” (O°20N7h), Ze, of 
the most emiaent; cf. 1 Chron. xviii. 17, and 
also 217377 120, chap. xii. 1. The name Michael, 
‘quis sicut Deus” (cf., eg., Ex. xv. 11; Psa. 
lxxxix. 7), and also the name of Isaiah’s prophetic 
contemporary 72772 (== 75342) is, according to 
Haneberg’s correct observation (in Reusch’s 
Theol. Literaturbl., 1867, No. 3, p. 72), ‘¢a name 
that sounds like a decided monotheistic protest 
against every undue exaltation of the angelic 
dignity.” It expresses still more strongly than 
the similar name of Gabriel (cf. on viii. 16), the 
idea of God’s incomparable and assisting power, 
as whose instrument the angelic being who bears 
this name must be regarded (Kranichfeld). His 
““coming to help” is probably to be conceived 
of as an armed intervention, and supported by 
celestial hosts, as is suggested by the preceding 
warlike phrase "7339 77a>, and as the term 
pmba> in y. 20 indicates still more clearly. 
Michael must be conceived of in this place as 
battling at the head of an angelic host, as in 
Josh. v. 14 and Rey. xii. 7; ef. also Gen. xxxii. 
2; 2 Kings vi. 17, and other references to hosts 
of celestial angels. How little this belligerent 
attitude of Michael comports with the view of 
Hofmann and Fiiller, that the speaker was a 
special ‘‘good spirit of the heathen world- 
power,” whose battle with the prince of Persia 
was fought in the circles of the Persian court, 
will be apparent at once. Concerning the theory 
of the older exegetes and also of Havernick, 
which directly identifies Michael with Christ, see 
Eth. fund. principles, No. 1, and also on chap. 
xii. 1.—And I remained there with the kings 
of Persia; rather, ‘‘and I became superfluous 
there,” etc., namely, because another who was 
still more powerful than I had relieved me, and 
now represented me in the resistance to be 
made to the prince of Persia. The angel says 
that his presence became superfluous ‘‘ with 
the kings of Persia”’ because he refers to all the 
powers who operate at the head of the Per- 
sian empire, including both the earthly and 
the super-earthly, the guardian spirit and the 
king beside his chief officers (cf. Isa. xxiv. 21 
et seq. ; lvii. 9; Psa. lxxxii. 6; also the more 
extended signification of ‘‘ kings ” [= great ones, 
mighty ones], which occurs, ¢.g., in Psa. ii. 2; 
Job xxix. 25 ; Ezek. xxvi. 7; 1 Kings xi. 24), The 
difficult O1P "2272 SUN DD "NIN 7281 must 
probably be explained in this way (with Ewald 
and partly also with Hitzig). The explanation 
offered by others, ‘‘ and thus it happened that I 
remained or tarried during an extended period 
with the kings of Persia” (Vulg.: ‘‘ et ego reman- 
si wi,” ete. ; Syr., Dereser, Rosenm., Kranichf., 
etc.), is opposed by the fact that 772 does not 
properly signify ‘‘to remain behind,” but ‘* to 
remi.in over, to be superfluous” (at the most, it 








might be possible to adduce Gen. xxxii. 25 in 
support of the former meaning) ; and also that 
the construction of the sentence does not justify 
its being regarded as a supplement or comple 
mentary explanation of the remainder of the 
verse. The translation of Luther, Geier, Winer, 
Gesenius, Hiivernick, etc. : ‘‘and I gained the 
ascendancy, or the victory, with the kings of 
Persia,” is likewise at variance with the general 
usage of 107), The explanation of Filler (and 
Hofmann [also Keil), ‘‘and I then maintained 
my place beside the kings of Persia,” certainly 
accords better with the usage; but it is opposed 
by the consideration adduced above, concerning 
the assumption of two angelic powers who con- 
tend for the greatest influence over the Persian 
king. Nor can it be understood on that theory 


why the plural ‘5 "2572 was used instead of the 


singular; for, although the opinion that the 
writer intended Cyrus together with his succes- 
sors, hence the entire Persian dynasty, by his 
‘‘ kings of Persia,” has recently become an espe- 
cial favorite (being accepted likewise by Filler 
and Hofmann), it seems to us so improbable in 
itself, that even the adoption of the theory which 
asserts the Maccabzean origin of the book, could 
scarcely serve to establish it (cf. especially Hit- 
zig, who contends for the more extended signifi- 


cation of "227 upon substantial grounds). The 


Sept. (and Theodot.) renders the passage cor- 
rectly with regard to its meaning: «ai avTov 
(sc. TOv MiyanA) Katédurov Exel peTa TOV apxYovTog 
Baotheiac Wepov,—Verse 14. Iam come to make 
thee understand what shall befall thy people 
in the latter days. Cf. the introductory words 
of Jacob’s blessing, Gen. xlix. 1; also Num. 
xxiv. 14. Concerning D277 NWN as a desig- 
nation of the Messianic future (the ‘‘issue of 
the ages,” Fiiller), cf. on chap. ii. 28. The 
“fend of the indignation,” mentioned in chap. 
viii. 19, is not materially different from this end 
of (pre-Messianic) days.—For yet the vision is 
for many days; rather, ‘‘for yet a vision for 
those days,” supply ‘‘I now bring, am about to 


reveal,” DV25\1, the days, those days, viz. : the 
latter days just mentioned. ‘54 is probably to 


be taken (with Filler and C. B. Michaelis) as 
referring indirectly back to the two preceding 
visions which treated of the latter days, hence 
to chapters viii. and ix. (cf. especially chap. viii. 
19 5 and chap. ix. 23 et seq.). Consequently 
the angel now brings yet an eschatological pro- 
phecy, yet a vision of the last times which forms 
the final and most specific revelation. None of 
the other interpretations yield a clear sense that 
agrees with the context, ¢.g., that by Hitzig : 
‘“ but it is yet continually a prophecy for ages; ” 
by Havernick, ‘‘ for the prophecy to be imparted 
to thee shall extend to this time” (similarly 
Kranichfeld: ‘‘ 445», exceeding the present and 
the immediate future in its range”); the highly 
artificial one by Oocceius: ‘‘ expectatio promis- 
sionis adhuc protaubitur, nempe per ista tempora, 
que partim c. 8, partim c. 9 descripta sunt,” 
etc. 

Verses 15-17. The prophet’s renewed conster- 
mution, in consequence of the reverential awe felt 
by him in the presence of his super-human visitor, 
who therefore now assumes an increasingly human 
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bearing (see v. 16 a; cf. v. 18 a). .... I 
set my face toward the ground and became 
dumb; the same attitude of reverential awe as 
in Luke xviii. 13; xxiv. 5. The prophet’s dumb- 
ness was twice removed by the comforting inter- 
ference of the angel (v. 16 et seq. and v. 19); 
but he afterward remained speechless, excepting 
that he asked the brief question in chap. xii. 8. 
—And behold one like the similitude of the 


sons of men touched my lips, or, ‘‘like the | 


sons of men he touched my lips;” the subject is 
not indicated here (and in v. 18), which does 
not, however, permit a doubt to arise that the 
one “after the similitude. . . of men” is iden- 
tical with the angel who was hitherto present. 
DIX 722 57272 serves to recall the W28 22) 
chap. vii. 13, as O78 TNV793 in v. 18 recalls 
the similar expression in chap. viii. 15. An 
identity with Gabriel, however, cannot be estab- 
lished on this repeated assurance of the angel’s 
manlike appearance (against Kranichf.).—The 
touching of the lips (for the purpose of unseal- 
ing and opening them) is similar to the incident 
in Isa. vi. 7; Jer. i. 9.—O my lord, by the 
vision my sorrows are turned upon me. 
There is nothing strange in the form of the pro- 
phet’s address to the angel, which terms him 
‘*my lord,” particularly since the angel belonged 
‘bo the class of ‘‘ chief princes ;” cf. Josh. v. 14; 
Judg. vi. 13. With regard to 077°, ‘‘sor- 
tows,” properly, ‘‘ pains,” cf. Isa. xiii. 8; xxi. 
3; 1 Sam. iv. 19. 1%, ‘“‘my sorrows” (ef. 
Psa. xviii. 24), characterizes the acuteness of the 
terrified sensation alluded to more impressively 
than could have been done by 07772 merely ; 
and since the term is obviously employed in a 
tropical sense only, it does not sound strange 
from the lips of a man (against Hitzig), and 
does not require to be obviated by means of put- 
ting an unusual sense on 7172, ¢.9., by ‘“‘my 
joints trembled in me” (Vulg., Luther, Berth., 
Havernick, Filer), or by ‘‘my features were 
changed”? (Ewald, following Psa. xlix. 15).— 
Verse 17. And how can the servant of my 
lord talk, ete. 77, as in 1 Chron, xiii. 2, a 


Chaldaism for J"8.—As for me (properly ‘‘ and 
I”) straightway there remained no strength 
in me, neither is there breath left in me; i.¢., 
the power to stand and breathe regularly (1 


Kings x. 5; Josh. ii. 11) departed from me. 


afresh. The renewed consternation described 
in these words was not as great as the former, 
av. 9; the ‘‘ ceasing of the breath’? was not 
in a literal sense as in 1 Kings xvii. 17, but only 
figurative, as in the similar form of speech, 
Cant. v. 6.—A majority of recent expositors cor- 
rectly regard this second member of the verse 
as no longer belonging to Daniel’s address to 
the angel; for if it were still included, the 
words ‘‘there is no strength in me” would have 
been employed twice in close proximity (v. 16 } 
and here) and in nearly the same form;.’ More- 


over, the incident of the two pe hs bee | 


requires a suitable preparation.—Fiiller, “how- 
ever, is entirely too artificial when he includes 
the words ‘‘and I—” in Daniel’s explanation 
to the angel, but excludes everything else, to 
the close of his remarks. 
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Verses 18, 19. The prophet ts touched ane 
strengthened for the third time, and more effec- 
tually than before (cf. vs. 5 and 16). The being 
touched and strengthened three times by the 


“angel (in which old-churchly exegetes, @g.,. 


Ephraem, etc., sought to find an allusion to the 
Trinity) was certainly not accidental; cf. the 
conflict of Christ in Gethsemane, Matt. xxvi. 
38 et seq. ; his being tempted thrice in the des- 
ert, Matt. iv. 1 et seq.; also such passages as 
John xxi. 15 et seq. ; Acts x. 16; 2 Cor. xii. 8 
et seq., etc. Hitzig, however, being utterly 
unaware of the profound mystical meaning of 
the description, thinks that ‘‘ the broad repre- 
sentation that he was gradually invigorated, at 
first to speak himself, and afterward to listen to 
speech (vy. 16 6, 19 5), has a manufactured ap- 
pearance, and does not impress.”—lLike the 
appearance of a man; ef. on y. 16.—Verse 19. 
Peace be unto thee; be strong, yea, be strong. 
PIT] PIT; of. YON] PIM, Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, and 
with regard to the repetition of the ver), as 
strengthening the idea, cf. Jer. x. 25; li. 34, 
etc.—For thou hast strengthened me, viz. - 
sufficiently to enable me to listen with courage 
ous composure to all that is to be revealed, not 
excepting even what is calamitous and terrible. 

Verse 20—-chap. xi. 1. Solemn and cireumstan- 
tial introduction of the subsequent detailed 
description of the future, connected with an 
encouraging reference to the constant readi- 
ness of God to assist Israel, despite the serious 
character of the situation of the time (and par- 
ticularly, despite the dangers which threatened 
from the direction of Persia and Javan).—_Know- 
est thou wherefore I come unio thee ? ¢.¢., art 
thou aware of the serious and highly important 
character of the message which I am to deliver 
unto thee? Dost thou sufficiently estimate the 
tremendous earnestness of the situation, in con 
sequence of which my mission became neces 
sary ?—And now will I retur to fight with 
the prince of Persia. That is, the peaceful 
service of disclosing the future unto thee, in 
which I am now engaged, forms but a brief in- 
terruption to the great war which I must con- 
tinue steadily to wage against the guardian 
spirit of the Persian power. With regard to 


pmbo , considered as denoting an actual warfare 


rather than a mere altercation or dispute in the 
council of the angels of God (as Bertholdt and 
others think), see on y. 18.—And when (ag 
soon as) I am gone forth, lo, the prince of 
Greecia shall come. The ‘‘ going forth” in 
this passage, as often in descriptions of warlike 
incidents (¢.g., Josh. xiv. 11; 1 Kings ii. 7; } 
Sam. viii. 20; Isa. xlii. 12; Zech. xiv. 10), cer- 
tainly denotes a going forth to battle rather than 
the mere departing from a locality (Hofmann, 
Filler, etc.). The observation does not, how- 
ever, refer to his going forth to meet the prince 
of Persia, but a going forth to other conflicts 
after the war with the latter shall have been 
brought to a close; or, in other words, it de- 
notes a going forth out of the war ayainst the 
prince of Persia (so Jacchiad., Bertholdt, Hit- 
zig, Kranichfeld, ete.—correctly). The sense is: 
therefore: ‘‘ Scarcely shall the Persian war be 
ended, when the Greek arises against me; the 
conflict with the Grecian world-power shall be 
immediately consequent on the war with that of 
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Persia.” * Cf. the similar contrasting of 82° | 
and x45 in 2 Kings xi. 5,7. Hofmann’s exposi- | 


tion of the passage is altogether too labored : 
‘“The prince of the Gracians enters into the 
quarrel against the prince of the Persians, from 
which the angel retires; but, after the Persian 
empire has fallen, the angel renews the conflict 
with the new adversary, and, as in the former 
instance, is supported by Michael, the prince of 
Israel” (Schriftbew., I. 290; cf. Weissag. und 
Erfillung, I. 312 et seq.). Hofmann, however, 
properly rejects V. Lengerke’s view, on which 
the coming of the prince of Grecia must be 
regarded as victorious, and leading to the defeat 
of the angel. Hitzig, on the other hand, comes 
especially near to the latter theory, in his ven- 
turesome assertion that the angelic prince who 
converses with Daniel, and who is to battle 
against Persia and afterward against Greece, 
represents the guardian spirit of Egypt, as of a 
power that had been friendly to the Jews in 
former ages and that especially made common 
cause with them against Syria (= Javan) in the 
period of the Seleucidee!—a bold hypothesis, 
that has no support in the context, and that is 
absolutely incompatible with the expressions of 
sacred awe and reverence which Daniel made 


use of toward this celestial 7D, according to v. 


5 et seq. Daniel would have been an idolater 
ot the coarsest kind had he rendered such hom- 
age as is described in this chapter, and particu- 
larly in ys. 16-19, to the angelic patron and 
representative of Egypt (whom he assuredly 
regarded as a demonic power inimical to God, 
no less than those of Persia and Javan). Anda 
possible Maccabzean pseudo-Daniel would have 
been still less likely than the Daniel of the era 
of the captivity, to involve himself in the guilt 
of so gross a violation of the monotheistic prin- 
ciple and of disobedience to the first command- 
ment in the decalogue.—Verse 21. But i will 
show thee that whichis noted in the Scrip- 
ture (or book) of truth. 728, ‘‘but still,” a 


strong adversative particle, serves here to intro- 
duce the antidote to the fears for the theocracy 
excited by v. 20—in the shape of a comforting 
allusion to the ultimate welfare and blessing 
which are awaiting God’s people according to 
the book of Divine providence, despite all the 
conflicts and sufferings that must precede them. 
Properly, ‘‘in a book of truth,” 7.e., in a Divine 
document upon which “the yet unrevealed 
(Deut. xxxii. 34) fortunes of nations (Rev. v. 1) 
as well as of individuals (Psa. cxxxix. 16) in the 
future are entered” (Hitzig). Cf. the books of 
judgment in chap. vii. 10, and also the term 
M28 in chap. xi. 2, which briefly comprehends 
the contents of the book of truth.—And there 
is none that holds with me in these things; 
rather, ‘‘and yet there is none that exerts him- 
self with me against these,” 7.¢., against the 


guardian angels of Persia and Javan, the de- | 


monic patrons of the heathen world-powers. On 
DY PITA, exerting oneself with another, hat- 


* (Yet “‘we must not, with Kranichfeld, supply the 
clause, ‘to another more extensive conflict,’ because this 
supplement is arbitrary ; but rather, with Kliefoth, interpret 
the werd generally, as it stands, of the going out of the an- 
gel to fight for the people of God, without excluding the 
war with the ; rince of Persia, or limiting it to this war” 
(Keil).] 














tling beside one, supporting one, cf 1 Sam. iv. 
9; 2 Sam. x. 12. The participle characterizes 
the action, although future, as nevertheless 
being constant.—But (only) Michael your 
prince,—namely, in the sense of Josh. v. 13 et 
seq. ; cf. supra, on v. 13. The sentence ‘‘ and 
there is none . . your prince,” taken as a 
whole, is not intended to justify the greatness 
of the sufferings through which Israel must puss 
(Hofmann), or the long duration of the prospec- 
tive conflict with the world-powers (Fiiller) ; it 
simply aims to place in a clearer light the help 
afforded by the grace of God, which requires no 
foreign support in order to protect, and eventu- 
ally to fully deliver Israel” (Kranichf.), The 
sentence would still express the idea of the self- 
sufficiency of the good spiritual powers in the 
kingdom of God, which require no aid from the 
world, and also of their ability to effect all 
things, even if it were made (as Fiiller proposes) 
dependent on 7? TIAN, and consequently if (in 
disregard of the accentuation) it were translated, 
‘*But I will show thee that which is noted,” 
(SHO avacienseawe and the absence of one to help 
me,” etc. In that case, however, it would pre- 
sent two very dissimilar objects of the angel’s 
remarks as co-ordinate with each other, the for- 
mer of which is very general in its character, 
and the latter equally specific; and this render- 
ing would not obviate the incongruous relation 
between the contents of the former half of the 
verse and those of the latter, which exists in 
any case.— Chap. xi. 1. Also Tin the first year 
of Darius the Mede, even I, stood to confizm 
and to strengthen him, or, ‘“‘AsIalso. . ; 
stood by him as a supporter and helper; ” pro- 
perly, ‘‘and I also.” 28) begins a new sen- 
tence (cf. Psa. xxx. 7; Job xix. 25) which does 
not stand in an adversative relation to the pre- 
ceding verse (Hitzig), nor serve to explain it 
(Luther, etc.), but which is comparative. . It 
describes ‘the relation by which the angel who 
now speaks and Michael, the prince of Israel, 


assisted each other, as being reciprocal. “7/2” 


serves to repeat the 7:8, without regard to 
sequence, ‘‘andI.. . my standing was as 
his support,” ete. Cf. Job ix. 27; Zeph. iii. 20; 
and respecting the use of 12) sensu bellico s. 
militart cf. supra, v. 13 and chap. vili. 25.— 74 
‘*to him.” Havernick and Hitzig propose to 
refer this particle to ©]7071 rather than to 


Michael, because the strong terms 1172 and 


ji are supposed to warrant the conclusion 


that the one to whose support he came was 4 
being inferior to the assisting angel, which would 
not apply to the relation of the latter to Michael. 
But in view of all the teaching of this section, a 
martial angelic prince may well be in occasional 
need of the aid and support of another, without 
being inferior to the latter on that account; and 
in support of the view that Michael, the guar- 
dian angel of Israel, was obliged to put forth 
special efforts in behalf of his wards, and there- 
fore required the assistance of other good angelic 
powers to an unusual degree, precisely ‘‘in the 
first year of Darius the Mede,” or at the period 
when the world-power passed from the Chaldwe- 
ans to the Medo-Persians, it will be sufficient ty 
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refer to chap. vi. and to chap. ix. 1 et seq. (cf. 
Zech. i. 12). Of. Hofmann, Schriftbew., I. 289, 
and also Filler, p. 279: ‘* The first verse of 
chap. xi. is thus intimately eonnected with the 
last verse of chap. x.; and it was unwise to 
separate them, and thereby to confuse the train 
of thought (by referring 35 to Darius the Mede). 
If it be asked, what interests were at stake in 
the first year of Darius, the answer will be, the 
position which the new dynasty should occupy 
toward the people of Israel. And it may be seen 
from the narrative in chap. vi. that efforts were 
made in that particular year to place it in a hos- 
tile attitude toward that people. It was in that 
juncture that the good angel of the world-power 
stood by Michael, the prince of Israel, until he 
prevailed ; in the coming conflict Michael shall 
support him.” 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLO- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL 
SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The characteristic and leading feature of 
the contents of this section is angelological in its 
nature. An angelic being is introduced and de- 
scribed in an unusually minute and life-like man- 
ner, whom we (see on vs. 5 and 13) cannot regard 
as being identical with the Gabriel of chapters 
vili. and ix., nor yet with Michael, to whom he 
repeatedly refers in the communications ad- 
dressed by him to Daniel; but the important 
disclosures made by this being respecting the 
nature and functions of several leading repre- 
sentatives of the angelic world, and the exalted 
rank and powerful influence within that world 
claimed by him, no less than his tremendous in- 
fluence on the fortunes of earthly empires, jus- 
tify the careful description of which he is the 

_ object (vs. 5-7), as well as the expressions of 
profound reverence addressed to him by Daniel 
(according to vs. 8-11; 15-19). These expres- 
sions, together with the counteracting efforts of 
the angel called forth by them, by wh’ch he 
designed to strengthen and encourage the terri- 
fied and overwhelmed prophet, are analogous to 
the incidents connected with the appearance of 
Gabriel to Daniel in chap. viii. 15 et seq. ; but 
while the prophet’s fainting and his restoration 
by Gabriel occurred but once in that instance 
(see on y. 18), the same features appear thrice 
in this connection, leading to the conclusion 
that this nameless angelic prince is of extraordi- 
nary importance, and at least equals, if he does 
not outrank Michael, the ‘‘ captain of the Lord’s 
host” (Josh. v. 13), As the latter comes to his 
assistance (vs. 13, 21), so he affords aid to that 
prince in return (chap. xi. 1) in the conflict with 
the ‘‘ princes” of Persia and Javan, the angels 
who fight against God at the head of the heathen 
world-power. he latter likewise appear to be 
possessed of exalted power, and therefore as ter- 
rible spiritual beings who are dangerous to the 
kingdom of God and its representatives. They 
are powerful demons who bear the name D77W 
‘‘ princes, archangels,” by virtue of their influ- 
ential rank in the kingdom of darkness, with as 
much propriety as do Gabriel, Michael, etc., by 
virtue of their position in the kingdom of light. 











The power of the evil angels, however, is only 
transient and perishable, like that of the em- 
pires over which they rule, while the angelic 
princes of light, Michael and the nameless one, 
who stand in the service of God, triumph crer 
them all in succession, although the victory may 
only be achieved by effort and determined con- 
flict. 

But who is this nameless one, this mysterious 
being, to whom not even the predicate 12 is 


applied, although doubtless belonging to him, to 
say nothing of a definite nomen proprium being 
assigned to him ?—Are we, in connection with 
many older expositors (¢.g., Vitringa, C. B. 
Michaelis, Rambach, Starke, etc.), to identify 
him with Christ, the ‘‘ uncreated angel of the 
Lord,” whom Daniel repeatedly addressed as 


"258, and whose description is said to be strik- 


ingly similar to that of the ‘‘Son of man” in 
chap. vii. 18 et seq. (with which compare espe- 
cially vs. 16, 18), and also to that of Christ in 
the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 13-18; x. 1-6)? This 
opinion is at all events more probable than that 
of the interpreters who identify Michael instead 
with Christ (Melancthon, Geier, Jo. Lange, Neu- 
bauer, Disput. de Michaele archangelo, Haver- 
nick, etc.) ; but it is opposed, and the created 
nature of the angel is implied, by the following | 
considerations : (1) he describes himself in v. 11 
as-a messenger sent from God to bear a Divine 
message to Daniel (similar to Gabriel in chap. 
viii. 16 et seq. ; ix. 20 et seq.) : (2) his difficulty 
in combating the protecting angels of the world- 
powers, even necessitating his being supported 
by other angelic princes, contrasts strongly with 
the manner in which the former visions describe 
the triumph of Christ over the world-empires 
opposed to him; see especially chap. ii. 44 et 
seq. and chap. vii. 13, 22, 26; (8) the circum- 
stance already noticed in v. 16, that the address 
‘*my lord,’’ together with the other features of 
the description which aim at the exaltation and 
glorifying of this angel, are elsewhere applied to 
angels who were certainly created ; ¢.g., in Josh. 
y. 14, to the captain of the Lord’s host; Judg. 
vi. 18, to the angel who appeared to Gideon; 
Judg. xiii. 8, to the angel whom Manoah saw ; 
ef. also Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 8 et seq. We shall 
consequently be compelled to assume that the 
messenger sent from God to Daniel, as here in- 
troduced, was an angel proper, and distinct from 
the Son of God (see Jerome, Theodoret, and a 
majority of church fathers, on this passage). 
But what position of rank and power is to be 
attributed to him, or—in case he is at once co- 
ordinated with Michael and Gabriel in these 
respects (as we have done on vy, 5), and is there- 
fore regarded as an archangel—what particular 
office and functions are to be assigned to him, is 
after all a. difficult; question, and can hardly be 
answered with full exegetical certainty. The 
range of the angel’s activity would become too 


‘limited if he were identified with the third of the 


archangels mentioned by name in the Old Test., 
beside Gabriel and Michael, viz.: with the Ra- 
phael of the apocryphal book Tobit, or if he 
were degraded to the rank of a mere guardian 
angel over Hgypt (Hitzig; see on vy. 20). On 
the other hand, his authority would become too 
extensive, and his position too exalted, if he were 
conceived of as the mighty governor of all earthly 
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nature, the Divinely appointed ruler and spiri- 
tual guide of the whole terrestrial world, thus 
assigning to him a sphere similar to that occu- 
pied by the demiurge of the Gnostics, or the 
** earth-spirit” of Goethe in his prologue to 
Faust, or to that given by the ingenious natural 
philosopher, Max Perty (in his work iber die 
mystischen Hrscheinungen der menschlichen Na- 
tur, 1862), to the geodwmon, the regent of our 
planet, who is regarded as the spiritual principle 
that presides over the earth, the human race, 
and the development of both. To assume such 
an earth-spirit, which is neither Scriptural nor 
natural, and which has no support even in the 
magical and mystical phenomena of human life 
(cf. the thorough criticism of this hypothesis in 
L. Giesebrecht’s lecture on Das Wunder in der 
deutschen Geschichtbeschreibung neuerer Zeit, 
Stettin, 1868, p. 10 et seq.), would be to disre- 
gard the tenor of this section, as certainly as it 
characterizes the angel as being decidedly super- 
natural, and at the same time (in v. 5 et seq.) 
endows him with external attributes of his rank 
such as would be but poorly adapted to the posi- 
tion and functions of a telluric planetary spirit. 
—Accordingly, if any particular expianation 
whatever of the nature and office of this angel 
is to be attempted, the opinion of Hofmann 
which was noticed above, on v. 5, is to be de- 
cidedly preferred to all others ( Weissagung und 
Erfithlung, I. 312 et seq. ; Schriftbeweis, 1. 287 
et seq.). That opinion has also been adopted 
by Auberlen (Daniel, etc., p. 67), Filler, Baum- 
garten, Luthardt, Riggenbach (on 2 Thess, ii. 
6), and others. It assumes that the angel in 
‘question represents ‘‘ the good spirit of the heathen 
aworld-power,” while the ‘‘ princes ” of Persia and 
Javan opposed by him and Michael, represent 
the evil principle which is hostile to God, and 
which manifests itself in the development of 
the heathen world-power. The former is that 
‘‘nower in nature which operates in favor of 
God’s kingdom throughout the heathen world,” 
the ‘‘ good spirit, which is to promote in the 
heathen world the realization of God’s purpose 
of salvation ; ” the latter are powers opposed to 
God, who seek to cross and neutralize the plans 
of God and of the good angel, which aim at the 
salvation of the world. The former is the re- 
straining principle (7d Kxaréyov, 2 Thess., 1. c.) 
which restrains and prevents the ascendancy and 
prevalence of the height of Satanic wickedness 
in human history ; the latter, on the contrary, 
endeavor to hinder and retard the progress of 
the kingdom of God. We regard this view as 
harmonizing well with the contents of the chap- 
ter before us, and can permit a partial departure 
from it only in so far as (1) we must consider it 
doubtful whether St. Paul intended to definitely 
and consciously allude precisely to the angel here 
described by the word karéywv or Karéxov ; (2) 
so far as we regard the conflict of the angel with 
those foes as an actual warfare in the invisible 
regions of the spirit-world, and not as a mere 
supplanting in the favor of the king and his 
court, because of the termini bellici employed in 
vs. 13 and 20 et seq. ; (3) so far as we are com- 
pelled to regard the foes against whom the angel 
contended, as being the actual spiritual protec- 
tors of the world-kin¢doms in question, and as 
demonic powers or Satanic angels, who have 
entered on a permanent connection with *he 
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kingdoms over which they rule, in consequence 
of which they stand or fall with them (cf. on v. 
13). The idea of guardian angels, or, more 
exactly, the idea of certain demonic spiritual 
beings (ayyeAo. Laray, 2 Cor. xii. 7) as being at 
the head of the antitheistic world-monarchieg 
and as fundamentally opposed to Michael, the 
prince of the theocracy, is not only countenanced 
by the leading authorities of the older exegetical 
tradition (Luther, Melanc., Calov, Geier, C. B. 
Michaelis, Starke, and in substance also Jerome, 
Theodoret, and the older Roman Catholic ex- 
positors, excepting that they mistake the Satanic 
evil character of the ‘‘ princes’ of Persia, etc., 
to a greater or less extent), but it-is likewise 
based on all the passages in’ both the Old and 
New-Test. Scriptures, which represent the gods 
of the heathen world as demons, and conse- 
quently, the heathen lands or states over which 
they rule and exercise spiritual authority as 
being provinces of the kingdom of darkness (cf. 
the expositors of 1 Cor. viii. 6; x. 20 et seq., 
especially Kling, vol. 7 of the New-Test. part of 
the Bible-work).* 

2. This estimate of the contents of the chap- 
ter does not affect its credibility, nor does it 
oblige us to conclude that the section originated 
at the hands of a pseudo-Daniel in the Macca- 
bean age. Fiiller’s remarks on these points, p. 
272 et seq., are especially pertinent. We trans- 
fer to this place an epitome of this author’s 
apology for the doctrine of angels, as contained 
in this section, although it is connected with 
views that diverge somewhat from ours, and 
that especially contain no correct estimate of 
the idea of guardian angels: ‘‘ This isthe mean- 
ing of our text. Shall we consider it a rabbini- 
cal idea and a Jewish fable? Icannoteven find 
that it is entirely foreign to our modern concep- 
tions. Do we not frequently speak of the spirit 
that reigns in the influential circles of a court ? 
Is it not well understood that propositions which 
conflict with that spirit have no prospect of be- 
ing approved, unless the prevailing spirit should 
be superseded by a different one? That is 
exactly what the text affirms—although cer- 
tainly with a difference; for our age speaks of 
spirit without understanding a personal spiri- 
tual being by that term. ‘Spirit’ is a current 
word in its mouth, but it becomes embarrassed 
when asked how it conceives of spirit. As God, 
in the consciousness of modern times, has taken 





* |The vagueness and indecision of this interpretation of 
the ‘‘ prince” in question is no less an objection to it than 
its evidently heathenish character. The author’s arguments 
adduced above against the common view which identifies 
this angelic prince with Christ himself are entirely incon- 
elusive: for (1) Jesus likewise calls himself a messenger of 
God (John iii, 17, 34); (2) the Son of God himself did not 
disdain angelic aid (Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43); (8) the 
other O.-T. instances cited (especially Josh. v. 14) are clearly 
allusions to the Messianic theophany. ‘‘ This heavenly 
form has thus, it is true, the shining white ¢alar common to 
the angel, Ezek. ix. 9, but all the other features, as prede 
scribed—the shining of the body, the brightness of his 
countenance, his eyes like a lamp of fire, arms and feet like 
glittering brass, the sound of his speaking—all these point 


to the revelation of the a4 “23, the glorious appear- 
ance of the Lord, Ezek. i., and teach us that the wR seen 


by Daniel was no common angel-prince, but a manifestation 
of Jehovah, i.e., the Logos. This is placed beyond a doubt 


| by a comparison with Rey. i. 13-15, where the form of the 


Son of man, whom John saw walking in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks, is described like the glorious appear- 
ance secn by Ezekiel and Daniel” (Keil).] 
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refuge in the guise of a universal spirit, of which ' 
it may be affirmed that it is, and that it is not, 
with equal propriety, so the spirits are involved | 
in a similar predicament; they have dissolved 
into vapor. The Scriptures, however, teach a 
different doctrine. They have and know a per- 
soul God and personal spirits, and teach that 
the latter include some who do the will] of God, 
while others resist it. If we assume accordingly 
that such spirits east, it will not surprise any 
niind that they should be active and influential 
(of. Gen. xxxii. 1 et seq. ; 2 Kings vi. 17, etc.). 
... . According to the Scriptures as a whole, 
the angels are the agents through whom God gov- 
erns the world, and they are concerned in many 
things where we do not suspect their presence. 
lhe only new feature in the passage is that they 
are employed in influencing the decisions of the 
rulers of the world ; but this is not surprising, 
since they are concerned to realize or prevent 
the Divine purposes. The world-power inter- 
feres in the fortunes of Israel; should God 
quietly look on while His will is counteracted ? 
In such a case he opposes the evil spirit by His | 
snirit, so that spirit combats against spirit,” etc. 
---Auberlen expresses ideas exactly similar, p. 
67; ‘‘ The Holy Scriptures only ask of us that 
we should take in a real sense the language we 
are accustomed to employ in a figurative sense, 
respecting a conflict of the good and the evil 
spirit in man. Similar ideas prevail in 1 Sam. 
xvi. 13.15; 1 Kings xxii. 22; the Satanic influ- 
ences with which we become better acquainted 
through the words of Jesus and the apostles are 
aothing different in their nature. This does not 
argue that the freedom of human action is there- 
by destroyed; for the influence of spirits over 
the inner nature of man is not irresistible, and 
their principal attention may perhaps be given 
to the shaping of external circumstances. The | 
question concerning the relation of the Divine | 
government to the freedom of man does not be- | 
come more difficult by the additional feature of 
the service of angels, but, on the contrary, be- | 
comes more intelligible.’—Cf. also Blumhardt, 
Ueber die Lehre von den Hngeln, in Vilmar’s Pas- 
toral-Theol. Bléttern, 1865, I. p. 32: ‘* If Christ 
is presented to us as he who shall reign until all 
his foes are made the footstool for his feet, his 
reigning is always realized through the means 
of angels who are sent forth, and over whom is 
placed a special angel, Michael being prominent 
among them; and the fact that so little is said 
respecting the persons of the warring angels, 
who must be regarded as constantly reappear- 
ing, produces in us the more positive and ele- 
vating impression, as it is always the same bat- 
tle from the beginning and down to the consum- 
mation of God’s kingdom, when he shall have 
put down all opposing rule, and all authority and 
power (1 Cor. xv. 24). In this light we learn to 
lose sight of the strangeness of a name also, ¢.g., 
that of Michael (‘ who is like God ?’), and see 
that the names found in the Scriptures have not 
the slightest connection with the follies of the 
Jewish doctrine concerning angels, which in- 
cludes extended registers of angels’ names. But 
we also learn how easy it is, when the Word is 
carefully and thoroughly studied, to set aside 
the sneering objections of opponents, who judge 
everything superficially by its appearance, and 
are ready to throw it into the Inmbher-room of 








superstitions, if we only guard against being 
moved from our simplicity by the power of a 
worldly wisdom that overlooks the kervel of 
everything.” 

3. Nor does the chapter contain anything aside 
from the doctrine of angels that is not well 
adapted to the time of Daniel, and to the cap- 
tive prophet Daniel as its author. This has 
already been shown with reference to several 
particulars. It only remains to call attention to 
the alleged ‘‘ historical improbability ” contained 
in vy. 1, that Daniel did not return to the holy 
land with Zerubbabel and Joshua, as being a 
circumstance that on the contrary lends very 
little support to the Maccabzan-tendency hy- 
pothesis. For while it isa sufficient explanation 
of that fact that the aged and esteemed prophet 
remained at Babylon for the special purpose of 
promoting the welfare of his compatriots and of 
the theocracy (see on that passage), it is cer- 
tainly improbable that a writer of the Macca- 
bean period, who should have invented this nar- 
rative in the interest of a tendency, would have 
left his hero in a strange land, among the many 
indifferent and apostate ones (cf. 1 Macc. i. 13 
et seq. ; xliv. 55), when a suitable opportunity 
was presented for his return, and while his own 
heart was animated with a glowing love for the 
‘pleasant land”? (J2¥7Y 8, chap. viii. 9; xi. 
16).—The zealous fasting of Daniel (v. 2 et seq.) 
serves as little as the circumstance above re- 
ferred to, to render probable the composition of 
the chapter in the Maccabzean age; for the pro- 
phet’s fasting does not bear an ascetic and work - 
righteous character, such as was adapted to the 
spirit of the later Judaism, and especially to the 
Alexandrian Judaism, inasmuch as the cause of 
the gracious acceptance of the supplicant while 
yearning for deliverance, is shown by v. 12 to 
have been, not his fasting, but the fervent and 
persistent prayer which accompanied it. In this 
character of a mere accompaniment and outward 
sign of sorrow because of national and religious 
misfortunes, fasting (together with related 
usages connected with mourning, ¢.g., abstain- 
ing from anointing, the wearing of sackcloth, 
sitting in ashes, etc.) was practised, long prior 
to the captivity, by the earliest representativea 
of the prophetic order, such as Elijah, Joel, 
Isaiah, etc. (cf. 1 Kings xvii. 6; xix. 4 et seq. ; 
Joel i. 14; ii. 12; Isa. xx. 2 et seq.); so that 
the similar conduct of Daniel, which becomes 
additionally appropriate in view of its being con- 
nected with the occurrence of the feast of the 
Passover, does not seem remarkable or untimely 
in the least.—In opposition to Hitzig’s assertion 
that the remarks of the angel in chap. x. 21; 
xi. 1, contain an allusion to the political rela- 
tions of Egypt with Syria and Palestine in the 
Maccabeean period, see supra, on these pas- 
sages. 

4. The omiletical treatment of the chapter 
will have regard primarily and principally to its 
angelological features. In this respect attention 
will naturally be directed less to the nature and 
employment of the angels brought to our notice 
than to their relation to the designs and modes 
of operation of the Divine providence which em- 
ploys them as instruments in its service. I7e 
influence of Cod on the fortunes of the world- 
empires and the dec.sions of their rulers, as being 
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exerted through the agency of angels, and as em- 
ploying the power of the mighty princes of the 
spirit-world for the welfare of man—such will 
probably be the theme of a meditation on the 
contents of the section as a whole. In connec- 
tion with this it will be proper to refer to pas- 
sages like Psa. xxxiv. 3; ciii. 20 et seq.; Heb. 
i. 14, etc., and to illustrate and enforce them in 
their profound truth and comforting power, by 
the subject of this chapter. 

Homiletical suggestions on particular passages : 
On v. 1, Melancthon: ‘‘ Nova visio exhibetur jam 
Daniel, non solum ut ipse et ceteri pii in hoe pre- 
senti periculo confirmentur, sed etiam et posteritas 
premoneatur de precipuis mutationibus impert- 
orum et de tis culamitatibus, que Judee impende- 
bant. . .. . Habes Heclesie imaginem, quam 
Deus vult et exerceri afflictionibus et fide expec- 
tare liberationem. Ht cum liberat, tamen even- 
tus non respondent nostris conjecturis. Cum 
Cyri beneficium impeditum esset, postea magis 
conspicit potuit, a Deo gubernart hane liberatio- 
nem, cum tot impedimenta incidissent, gue huma- 
nis consilits tolli non poterant.” 

On yv. 2, Jerome: ‘‘ Secundum anagogen vero 
roc dicendum est, quod qui in luctu est et sponst 
Zuget absentiam, non comedit panem desideradi- 
Lem, qui de calo descendit, neque solidum capit 
eibum, qui intelligitur in carne, nec bibit vinum, 
quod letificat cor hominis, nec exhilarat faciem 
tn oleo (Ps. civ. 15). Hoe autem jejunio sponsa 
impetrabiles factt lacrimas, quondo sponsus fuerit 
ablatus ab ea.’ etc.—Cramer: ‘‘To fast and 
prepare the body is indeed a proper external dis- 
sipline, not to deserve something thereby, as the 
Papists do, but in order to a still better prepa- 
tation: Matt. vi. 17 et seq.” 

On v. 4, Geier: *‘ Juata hunc fluvium se fuisse 
elicit propheta, jjunio hactenus maceratus preci- 
vusque vacans devotis, sine dubio, ut animum 
rionnihil recrearet hac loci jucundioris contempla- 
tione, si quidem ad hujusmodi fluviorum ripas 
wneni nonnunquam dantur colles, valles aut 
wuct arboribus consiti, ubi undarum suaviter au- 
Viuntur susurri adeoque non exigua simul suppe- 
ditatur ansa recolendi beneficia tam creationis, 
yuam conservationis redemtionis,” etc. Cf. Psa. 
Sxxxvil. 1 et seq. ; Ezek. i. 1 etc. ’ 

On v. 8 et seq., Calvin: .*‘ Deus non ideo ter- 
ret suos, quoniam ipsum oblectet nostra pertur- 
batio, sed quoniam id nobis utile est, quia scilicit 





nunguam erimus tdonet ad discendum, nisi carne 
nostra prorsus subacta. Hoc autem necesse fiers 
violento modo propter pervicaciam nobis ingeni- 
tam.”—Starke: ‘‘ Behold in this the goodness 
and friendliness of God, who not only knows 
how to terrify, but also causes the terrified onee 
to be comforted and strengthened ! ” 

On y. 11, Theodoret : Kadei avrov ob Badracap, 
adAda Aavizd? Td per yap qv Xaddaiwv, 1d dé 
‘EBpaiwov dvoua* Kat TO pév bred evosBov ETédy, TO 
0&8 vd dvoceBOv mpooeTédn.—Starke : ‘It is dif- 
ficult for a timid and sorrowful heart to appro- 
priate to itself the Divine comfort ; wherefore 
Ay sometimes calls them by name; cf. Acts x. 

” « 

On v. 13, Jerome (see supra, on that passage). 
—Melancthon: ‘' Angelus pius narrat Danieli, 
se dimicasse cum principe Persarum, t.e., cum - 
diabolo moliente dissipationes regni Persict. Htst 
enim ignoramus, quomodo inter se pugnent bont 
et mali spiritus, tamen certamina esse non dubium 
est, sive disputatione fiant, sive aliis modis, Att 
ergo bonus Angelus repressum a se esse malum 
spiritum, qui Cambysen juvenem et auticos impios 
incitabat, vel ad delendam gentem Judaicam, vel 
ad interficiendum Danielem, vel ad alias malas 
actiones tentandas, que novos motus in regno al- 
lature erant.”—Auberlen, Blumhardt, Filler 
(see supra, No. 2). 

On v. 15 et seq., Starke: ‘‘ If needless terror 
and alarm can deprive a pious soul of his speech, 
is it a wonder that wicked persons shall be dumb 
when Christ addresses them with the words, 
Friend, how camest thou in hither, etc. ? (Matt. 
xxii, 12).—If God does not first open our lips, 
either directly or indirectly, we shall be unable 
to speak what pleases Him (Rom. viii. 26; x. 
15).” 

On v. 20 et seq., Melancthon : ‘‘ Hac exempla- 
ostendunt satis imguietam fuisse provincium. 
Fuerunt igitur et angelorum certamina, qui malos 
spiritus, seditionum et discordiarum inflamma- 
tores depeilebant.”—Starke : ‘‘When one king- 
dom of the world has been destroyed, Satan will 
reign through another ; and thus the church is 
compelled to contend constantly against the 
prince of this world, until all kingdoms shall 
belong to God and Christ.—The fact that the 
power of angels is limited appears from their 
requiring the assistance of others.” 


p. Detailed prophetic description of the Persian and Grecian world-kingdoms, and also of the king- 
doms which should arise from the latter, together with their conflicts. 
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2 And now will I shew thee the truth. Behold, there shall stand up yet three 


kings in [to] Persia ; 


and the fourth shall be far. richer than they all: and by 


[according to] his strength through [by] his riches he shall stir up all [the 
whole] against [with] the realm of Grecia [kingdom of J avan |. 


3 And a mighty king [a king, 


4 dominion [rule], and do according to his will. 


a hero] shall stand up, that shall rule with great 


And when he shall stand up, 


his kingdom shall be broken, and shall be divided [partitioned] toward the four 
winds of heaven [the heavens]; and not to his posterity, nor according to his 


dominion [rule ] which 


he ruled: for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for 


[and given to] others besides those [these]. 
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And the king of the south shall be strong, and [become] one of his princes: 
and he shall be strong above him, and have dominion [rule]; his dominion 
[rule] shail be a great domimon [rule]. And in [to] the end of years they shall 
join [associate] themselves together ; for [and] the king’s daughter [daughter of 
the king] of the south shall come to the king of the north to make an agreement ; 
but [and] she shall not retain the power of the arm; neither shall he stand, not 
fan] his arm; but [and] she shall be given up, and they that brought her, and 

e that begat her, and he that strengthened her in these [the] times. ond 

But [And] out of a branch Seba of her roots shall one stand up tn his 
estate | basis, é.e., stead], which [and he] shall come with an army [to the force], 
and shall enter into [come in] the fortress of the king of the north, and shall deal 
against [do with] them, and shall prevail [strengthen himself]; and snall also 
carry captives [cause to go in the captivity] into Egypt their gods, with their 
princes [anointed ones], and with their precious [prized] vessels of silver and of 
gold; and he® shall continue [stand] more years than the king of the north. So 
the king of the south shall come into his kingdom [And he shall come into the 
kingdom of the king of the south], and shall return to his own land [ground]. 

But his sons shall be stirred up [strengthen themselves], and shall assemble 
a multitude of great forces: and one shall certainly come, and overflow, and 
pass through; then [and] shall he return, and be stirred up [or, they shall 
strengthen themselves], even to his [or, their] fortress. And the king of the 
south shall be moved with choler [become very bitter], and shall come forth 
and fight with him, even with the king of the north: and he shall set forth ea 
to stand] a great multitude; but the multitude shall be given inéo his hand. 
And when he hath taken away the multitude [or, the multitude shall be taken 
away], his heart shall be lifted wp [or, raised up]; and he shall cast down [cause 
to fall] many ten thousands: but [and] he shall not be strengthened by @¢. 

For [And] the king of the north shall return and shall set forth [cause to 
stand] a multitude greater than the former, and shall certainly come after cer- 
tain [at the end of the times the] years with a great army [force] and with much 
riches. And in those times there shall many stand wp against the king of the 
south: also [and] the robbers [sons of tyrants] of thy people shall exalt them- 
selves [be lifted up] to establish [cause to stand] the vision; but [and] they 
shall fall [be stumbled]. 

So [And] the king of the north shall come, and cast up Lp out] a mount 
[mound], and take [catch] the most fenced cities [city of defences]; and the 
arms of the south shall not withstand, neither [and, «e., or] his chosen people 
ie people of his choice], neither shall there be any strength to withstand. But 
And] he that cometh against [to] him shall do according to his own will, and 
none shall stand before him; and he shall stand in the glorious land [land of 
comeliness], which [and] by his hand [he] shall be consumed. He shall also 
[And he shall] set his face to enter [come] with the strength of his whole king- 
dom, and upright ones* with him; thus [and] shall he do: and he shall give 
him the daughter of [the] women, corrupting [to corrupt, or, destroy] her; but 
[and] she shall not stand on his side, neither [nor] be for him. After this [And] 
shall he turn his face unto the isles, and shall take [catch] many; but a prince 
[general] for his own behalf [his reproach] shall cause the reproach offered by 
him [for him] to cease ; without his own reproach he shall cause é¢ to turn upon 
[to] him, ‘Then [And] he shall turn his face toward the fort [fortresses] of his 
ee Boe but [and] he shall stumble [be stumbled] and fall, and not be 
ound, 

Then ieee shall stand wp in his estate [on his basis, i.¢., stead] a raiser of 
taxes in | one causing the exactor to pass through] the glory of the kingdom: but 
within few days [and in single days] he shall be destroyed [broken], neither 
[and not] in anger nor in battle. 

And in his estate [on his basis, é.e., stead] shall stand up a vile [despised] 
person, to whom [and on him] they shall not give the honour of the kingdom; 
but [and] he shall come im peaceably [with tranquillity], and obtain [or 


22 strengthen] the kingdom by flatteries. And with the arms of a [the] flood shaL 
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they be overflown from before him, and shall be broken ; yea [an1], also the 
prince of the covenant. And after the league made with [from the covenanting 
to] him he shall work deceitfully - for [and] he shall come up, and shall become 
strong with a small people. He shall enter [come] peaceably [with tranquillity] 
even upon [and with] the fattest places of the province; and he shall do that 
which his fathers have not done, nor [and] his fathers’ fathers ; he shall scatter 
among [to] them the prey, and spoil, and riches; yea, and he shall forecast 
Laeyite] his devices against the strong holds, even [and that] for [till] a 
ime, , 

And he shall stir wp his power and his courage [heart] against the king of the 
south with a great army [force]; and the king of the south shall be stirred up to 
[the] battle with a very great and mighty army [force]; but [and] he shall not 
stand: for they shall forecast [devise] devices against him. Yea [And], they 
that feed [eat] of the portion of his meat [dainty food] shall destroy [break ] 
him, and his army [force] shall overflow; and many shall fall down slain. And 
both these kings’ hearts [the kings, their heart] shall be to do mischief | wrong], 
and they shall speak lies [falsehood] at [over] one table; but ¢¢ shall not pros- 
per: for yet the end shall be at [to] the time appointed. 

Then [And] shall he return into his land with great riches; and his heart 
shall be against the holy covenant; and he shall do exploits and return to his 
own land. At [To] the time appointed he shall return, and come toward [in] 
the south: but [and] it shall not be as the former, or [and] as the latter. For 
[And] the ships of Chittim shall come against [in] him; therefore [and] he shall 
be grieved [dejected], and return, and have indignation against the holy cove- 
nant; so [and] shall he do; he shall even [and he shall] return, and have intelli- 
gence with them that forsake the holy covenant. 

And arms shall stand on his part [from him], and they shall pollute the sanc- 
tuary of trength [the stronghold], and shall take [cause to turn] away the 
daily [continual] sacrifice, and they shall place [give] the abomination that 
maketh desolate. And such as do wickedly against [the wicked doers of'] the 
covenant shall he corrupt [pollute] by flatteries: but [and] the people that do 
know their [its] God shall be strong, and do exploits. And they that under- 
stand among [the prudent of] the people shall instruct [understand for the] 
many; yet [and] they shall fall [be stumbled] by the sword, and by flame, 
by captivity, and by spoil, many days. Now [And] when they shall fall [be 
stumbled], they shall be holpen [helped] with a little help: but [and] many 
shall cleave [be joined] to them with flatteries. And some of them of under- 
standing [the prudent] shall fall [be stumbled], to try [/it., smelt in] them, and 
to purge [purify], and to make them white, even to [till] the time of the end: 
because 7¢ 7s yet for a [to the] time appointed. And the king shall do accord- 
ing to his will; and he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above every 
god, and shall speak marvellous [distinguished] things against the God of gods, 
and shall prosper till he indignation be accomplished [fail]: for that that is 
determined shall be done. 

Neither shall he regard [And he will not have understanding upon] the God of 
his fathers, nor [and upon] the desire of women, nor regard [and he will not have 
understanding upon] any god : for he shall magnify himself above all. Butin His 
estate [And on his base, z.¢., stead] shall he honour [give glory to] the god of forees 
[strongholds] ; and [to] a god whom his fathers knew not shall he honour [give 
glory] with gold, and [with] silver, and with precious stones [stone], and plea- 
sant things. Thus [And] shall he do in the most [fortresses of] strongholds 
with a strange god, whom he shall acknowledge and increase [increase to ac- 
knowledge] with glory: and he shall cause them to rule over [the] many, and 
shall divide the land for gain [distribute ground with a price]. 

And at [in] the time of the end shall the king of the south push at [wage war 
with] him: and the king of the north shall come against him like a whirlwind 
[will storm upon him], with chariots [chariot], and with horsemen [horses], and 
with many ships [boats]; and he shall enter [come] into the countries [lands], 
and shall overflow and pass over. He shall enter also [And he will come] inte 
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the glorious land [land of comeliness], 


and many countries shall be overthrown 


stumbled]: but [and] these shall escape out of his hand, even Edom, and Moab, 


42 


43 
shall have power ; 
precious [pleasant 

44 be at [in] his steps. 


45 and utterly to make away 


and the chief [first] of the children of Ammen. 
also [And he shall send his hand] upon [in] the 


of Egypt shall not escape [be for an escaped one, é.¢., exempt]. 
ae Eevee the treasures of gold and of silver, and over all the 


things of Egypt: and the Libyans and the Ethiopians shali 
But [And] tidings out of the east and out of the north 
shall trouble him: therefore [and] he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, 
ba to extermination] many. And he shall 

plant the tabernacles [tents] of his palace [pavilion] between the seas in [at] 


He shall stretch forth his hand 
countries [lands]; and the land 
But [And] he 


the glorious holy mountain [holy mountain of comeliness]; yet [and] he shall 
come to his end, and none shall help him. 


8 


LEXICAL AND GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


pc paw", literally eqwéties, hence a compact as to what is agreed upon as right between the parties. It here seems 
peas 


to refer especially to the terms or provisos of the alliance, the marriage being one of the main conditions or constdera- 
tions.—? The pronoun is emphatic.—* "7" probably, like DW aya) above, contains an allusion to the rights of a 


contract, and may therefore signify ailies.] 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


Verse 2. Touching upon the last kings of Per- 
sia in a hasty and summary review. And now 
will I show thee the truth. 1/28, see chap. x. 
21.—Behold, there shall stand up yet three 
kings in Persia; 7.¢., doubtless, after the pre- 
sent king, hence after Cyrus (see chap. x. 1), 
there shall be three more kings of Persia,—the 
Persian state shall have three more kings. The 
author therefore assigns altogether four kings 
to Persia, from which, however, it by no means 
follows that he ‘‘ knew” only that number; nor 
can it be shown from Ezra iv. 5, 7 that the 
writer of that book knew of four Persian kings 
(Hitzig, Hwald).* The number four is rather to 
be regarded as a symbolic number, exactly like 
that of the wings and heads of the leopard in 
chap. vii. 6 (see on that passage), which indi- 
cates that the development of the kingdom in 
question is completed, and is, to that extent, 
parallel with the number of the world-monar- 
chies and with other significant quadruples; cf. 
Eth. -fund principles, etc., on chap. ii. No. 3.+— 
And the fourth shall be far richer than they 
all; rather, ‘‘ shall acquire greater riches,” ete. 
This fourth one does not denote the last of all 
the Persian kings, Darius Codomannus, but the 
fourth from the beginning (or, in other words, 








* [**Moreover, this assertion (that the O. T. only knows 
of four Persian kings) is not at all correct; for in Neh, xii. 
22, besides those four, there is mention made also of a 
Darius, and to the Jews, in the age of the Maccabbees there 
was well known, according to 1 Macc. i. 1, also the name of 
the last Persian king, Darius, who was put to death (de- 
feated) by Alexander.”— Keil. ] 

+ [This interpretation is altogether vague and unneces- 
sary. The meaning obviously is not that there should there- 
after be only four more Persian kings in all, but merely that 
the next three should bring down the history as far as the 
prophetic vision extended in this regard, t.e., down to the 
breaking out of the conflict between Persia and Greece. 


Thus “‘ the three kings who shall yet (J4)) arise are the 
three successors of Cyrus, viz., Cambyses, the pseudo-Smer- 
dis, and Darius Hystaspis: the fourth is then Xerxes, with 
whom all that is said regarding the fourth perfectly agrees. 
Thus Hiivernick, Ebrard, Delitzsch, Auberlen, and Kliefoth 
interpret.” —- Kei. 








the third of the three just mentioned),* and 
therefore Xerwes, as pseudo-Smerdis, is probably 
not included, and Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius 
Hystaspis are considered the first three. The 
characteristic noticed in this place applies well 
to Xerxes, as he became especially famous be- 
cause of his immense riches (Herodotus, III. 
96; IV. 27-29), and as his expedition into Greece 
obscured those of his father by the excessive 
greatness of his armament. The significance of 
this fourth member of the old Persian dynasty 
(whose identity with Xerxes was naturally not 
yet apprehended by the prophet [?], especially 
as the angel did not see fit to state his name) is 
that he represents, on the one hand, the acme 
of the development in power of the kingdom in 
question, and, on the other, the beginning of its 
dissolution.—And by his strength through his 
riches, or, ‘‘ when he has become strong through 
his riches. 10/217]34, an infinitive (cf. 2 Chron. 
xii. 1; also infra, v. 4, and chap. viii. 8, 23), is 
not co-ordinated with the following UY3, but 
is placed above it.—He shall stir up all against 
the realm of Greecia, #.¢., ‘‘ stake all.” 550; 
properly, ‘‘ the all,” ¢.¢., all that has been men- 
tioned, all the immense treasures and forces re- 
ferred to. "2", properly, ‘‘ shall excite, stir 
up,” does not allude so much to inanimate treas- 
ures as to the subjects of this king as being the 
objects of his exciting activity; ef. v. 25; Job 
xli. 2; Jer. 1 9.—}17 nap M& is not properly 
‘against the realm of Javan,” but ‘‘to the 
realm,” etc. ; NS serves to introduce the accusa- 
tive denoting the direction of the movement.— 
It accords fully with the position of the seer 
prior to Xerxes, that Greece (with regard to 
Javan, ef. on chap. viii. 21) should be repre- 
sented as a kingdom. A Maccabean writer, who 
might aim to sketch the history of that king, 
and of his expedition against the Greeks, would 





* (This computation is manifestly inconsistent, for it con 
foes the ‘‘fourth* with the one just said to be the 
ird.] 
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assuredly have known, and jndicated, that at 
that time Javan was not yet a mane". 

Verses 3, 4. Alewander the Great and his im- 
medeaite successors.* And a mighty king shall 
stand up. 1123 722, a herioc, warlike king ; 
ef, 33 Isa. ix. 5, and also the symbolic 
description of Alexander’s martial greatness in 
chap. viii. 5 et seq., 21. 772Y, ‘he stands up,” 
7.€., comes up and presents a warlike and threat- 
ening appearance ; cf. vs. 4, 14, and also y. 1. 
- And do according to his will. Cf. chap. 
viii. 4 and infra, v. 16. The sovereign arbitra- 
riness with which Alexander ruled all the per- 
sons of his time is likewise attested by Curtius, 
X. 5, 85: “ Fortunam solus omnium mortalium 
in potestate habuit.”—Verse 4. And when he 
shall stand up (rather, ‘‘ when he has stood 
up”), his kingdom shall be broken, and shall 
be divided toward the four winds of heaven. 
1V2¥35 is probably to be closely connected with 


4 
SA 
5) 


the idea presented by 7/2¥ in the preceding 
verse: ‘Sand when,” or, “and as soon as he 


shall have stood up” (Von Lengerke, Fiiller, | 


etc.) ; so that the brief duration of Alexander’s 
reign iss here indicated. Others, ¢.g., Hiiver- 
nick, Kranichfeld, Ewald, etc., render it, ‘‘ and 
when he shall stand in his power, when his 
power has reached its highest point ” (Luther) ; 
but this view is questionable, because of the 
entirely too pregnant meaning which is thus 
attributed to =». Hitzig’s assertion that 7iyy 
in this place is synonymous with the Syr. 437, 
“*to depart in death, to die,” and that the fol- 


= 


lowing 1305 (with which cf. chap. viii. 8) is 
not passive in its signification, and therefore 
does not denote ‘‘to be broken,” but ‘‘ to break 
apart,’’ must certainly be rejected.—On the 
phrase, ‘‘be divided toward the four winds of 
heaven,” cf. the analogous symbolic description 
in chap. viii. 8.—And not to his “posterity, 
namely, ‘‘shall it be divided;” they shall not 
be benefited by the division, but shall be en- 
tirely deprived of their patrimony, thus realiz- 
ing a feature that was common in the early 
experience of the theocracy, 1 Sam. xy. 28; 2 
Sam. iii. 10; 1 Kings xi.11; xiv. 7-10; xv. 29; 
xvi. 3 et seq.; xxi. 21. It is well known that 
this actually was the case with Alexander’s sons, 
Hercules (whose mother was Barsina, and who 
was murdered by Polysperchon) and Alexander 
{a filius posthumus, born of Roxana, and likewise 
murdered). Cf. Diodorus, XIX. 105; XX. 28; 
Pausan., IX. 7; Justin., XV. 2; Appian, Syr., 
©. 51.-—Nor according to his dominion which 
he ruled, “shall the divided kingdom be ;’’ on 
the contrary, it shall present a painful picture 


of impotence; cf. in33 NDI in the parallel, 
chap. viii. 22.—For his kingdom shall be 
plucked up, even for others besides those. 


NDR 739%, to the exclusion of those, 7.¢., of 


* (‘From the conflict of Persia with Greece, the angel 
(ver. 3) passes immediately over to the founder of the Gra- 
cian (Macedonian) world-kingdom ; for the prophecy pro- 
ceeds not to the prediction of historical details, but men- 
tions only the elements or factors which constitute the 
historical development. The expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece brings to the foreground the world-histurical conflict 
between Persia and Greece, which led to the destruction of 
the Persian Kingdom by Alexander the Great.”’— eil.| 








the natural heirs and rightful successors of this 
ruler. Concerning the phrase, ‘‘to be torn out, 
uprooted,” cf. on chap. iv. 12, 12; also Job xiv. 
7 et seq. ; Isa. vi. 10, etc. 

Verses 5, 6. The first Seleucide and Lagide. 
While the prophetic description, upon the whole, 
has hitherto confined itself to general outlines 
and has not materially deviated from the ordi 
nary methods of prophecy, it begins at this 
point to assume a suspiciously specific character, 
which arouses the thought that later hands may 


‘have improved on the prophecy by interpolating 


various features of detail. The fact that only 
the two states, emanating from the great Gree 
cian world-empire, which bordered immediatel) 
on the ‘‘ pleasant land,” are more carefully fol- 
lowed in their further development, is not, in- 
deed, enough to arouse this suspicion, for the 
other kingdoms of the Diadochi might have been 
passed over as too unimportant in their rela- 
tions with the theocracy. It was, moreover, to 
be expected that Israel should be alternately 
oppressed by a southern and a northern neigh- 
bor, in view of the similar parts taken in earlier 
prophecies by the Assyrio-Babylonian north on 
the one hand, and by Egypt in the south, on the 
other (cf., e.g., Isa. xxx. 6; xliii. 6; Jer. iii. 12, 
18; vi. 22; xlvi. 20, 24; Zeph. ii. 13; Zech. x. 
10, 11). But the manner in which the transac- 
tions between the two kingdoms, whether peace- 
ful or hostile in their character, are described 
with regard to their changeful course, is too 
exact, and covers too extended a succession of 
reigns and events, to find even a remote parallel 
in any other part of the prophetic literature of 
the Old-Test. canon.* The unique character of 
the section in this respect was recognized at an 
early period, and has been made use of by the 
opponents of the authenticity and genuine pro- 
phetic dignity of the book (¢.g., early by Por- 
phyry), in order to attack its character, and has 
also been employed for apologetic purposes, in 


} order to demonstrate the inspired character of 


the prophecy, and the astonishing exactness 
with which its predictions corresponded with 
the actual development of the dominion of the 
Seleucidz and the Lagide. With this view it 
is employed by Luther in his preface to Daniel 
and in his exposition of chap. xii. (which begins, 
according to his opinion, with chap. xi. 36 ;— 
see vol. 41, pp. 252 et seq., 294 et seq.); by 


Venema, Commentarius ad Danielis cap. XI. . 


5-XII. 3 (Leovard., 1752); by Hengstenberg, 
Beitr., p. 173 et seq. ; and, generally, by a ma- 
jority of orthodox expositors in ancient and 
modern times. Of. especially Ebrard, Die Of- 
fenb. Joh., p. 81 et seq., where a thorough 


* [As we have already remarked, this peculiarity of detail 
does not argue a want of genuineness here. It is impossible 
to sever this portion from the preceding and following pre- 
dictions, which present no such “suspicious” features, 
without making an irreparable hiatus in the prophecy asa 
whole, Indeed this very part constitutes the gist of the 
entire disclosure, for it is this alone that immediately and 
intimately concerns the theocracy. 
unparalleled character of the Antiochian persecution, as ¢ 
chapter in Jewish history, justifies the minuteness and ear 
nestness of the portraiture. The rest of this prophecy 
is but introduction and sequel to this central delineation. 


The unprecedented and. 


The careful reader will note that Daniel does not give a - 


syllabus of secziar history, but only sketches the course of 
those collisions which should affect the religious status and 
relations of [srael The character and conduct of the 
Antiochian auiichrist could not be fully appreciated with 
out a setting forth of these connections. } 
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iliustration of the harmony between the contents 
of this section and the facts of history precedes 
the remark: ‘‘ For that very reason—this is the 
internal design of the specializing prophecy, 
chap. xi.—the coming of the Macedonian tyrant 
is connected with the age of Daniel by an un- 
broken chain of the most particular events, that 
it might be thoroughly apparent that no interval 
for the coming of the Messiah and his rejection 
should intervene between the time of Daniel and 
that tyrant.” But Ebrard himself does not seem 
to have remained permanently satisfied with this 
mode of justifying the remarkably specific char- 
acter of the prophecy on the supposition of a 
higher plane of revelation ; for, in his review of 
Filler’s commentary, he confesses that he ‘* has 
not yet found any exposition of chap. xi. that 
was entirely satisfactory ” (p.267).—We shall at- 
tend specially to Kranichfeld’s view in the fol- 
lowing exposition of the several passages. He 
likewise contends for the genuine character of 
the section throughout, but on the frequently 
forced assumption that the modern exegesis ap- 
plies what was indefinite and merely ideal in the 
mind of the prophet to the facts of history in 
the corresponding period in far too pointed a 
manner.—And the king of the south shail be 
(or ‘‘ become”) strong, 7.¢., the ruler to whom 
the south, or Egypt, has fallen; cf. v. 8, where 
the south is expressly designated as 077272; also 
the Sept. on this passage, and Zech. vi. 6.—And 
one of his princes; and he shall be strong 
above him ; rather, ‘‘ but one of his princes— 
he shall be strong above him.” With regard to 
the partitive V2 in 1D 25, cf. Gen. xxviii. 
11; Ex. vi. 26; Neh. xiii. 28. The subject, 
“one of his princes,” occupies a detached posi- 
tion at the beginning (cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 19); the 
copula, however, restores the connection: ‘‘ (so 
far as he is concerned) he shall still be stronger.” 
—Others (Luther, etc., Bertholdt, Rosenm., 


Kranichfeld, Filler, etc.) regard the 4 in a1 


tal) as the definite ‘‘ and indeed, namely,” and 


refer the suffix to the subject of the preceding 
verse: ‘‘ and the king of the south, namely one 
of his (Alexander’s) princes, shall become strong.” 
This, however, is opposed by the lack of a de- 
finite subject of P17 in that case, and by the 
unanimous authority of the ancient versions, 
which regard this second prim as the predicate 
of 3555 ‘a1, despite the Athnach. Consequenily, 
the event to which the passage alludes is the 
founding of the dynasty of the Seleucidz in the 
year B.C. 312, by Seleucus Nicator, the general 
of Ptolemy Lagus (Diodorus, XIX. 55, 58; 
Appian, Syr., C. 52),* who extended his domin- 
ion from Phrygia to the Indus, and thus greatly 
exceeded his former lord in power, approaching 
to the position of power and greatness occupied 
by Alexander himself more nearly than any 
other of the Diadochi (Appian, Syr., 55; Arrian, 
Anab., VII. 22, 9).—And (shall) have domin- 
ion ; his dominion shall be a great dominion. 


2) 20727 is the predicate, followed by the sub- 
aE Se a Oe a eae 


* [Keil lays great stress upon the objection that Seleucus 
was 70¢ one of Ptolemy's generals, as the text requires; but 
his own account of the history makes him out to have been 
so at least for a time.] 








ject in regular order. The whole clause, how- 
ever, is logically subordinated to pwns ; cf. 
Gen. xii. 8.—Verse 6. And in the end of years 
they shall join themselves together. 7727 


D320, ‘‘and after the lapse of several years,” cf. 


2 Chron. xviii. 2; also infra, vs, 8 and 13. The 
subjects of the sentence are the kings of the 
northern and of the southern kingdoms, 4nd the 
alliance referred to is the marriage of Antiochus 
II. Theos (the son and successor of Antiochus 
I. Soter, who had followed Seleucus Nicator 
upon the throne of the Seleucid as its second 
possessor, B.C. 281-261, but who is wholly un- 
noticed in this prophecy) with Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus (280-247), 
the second of the line of Ptolemies, Antiochus 
was obliged, on that occasion, to banish Loadice, 
his former wife and half-sister, and to disinherit 
the children she had borne to him (Appian, Sy7., 
C. 55; cf. Jerome on -this passage). It is im- 
possible to doubt that this event is referred to 
in this place, in view of what follows, and Kran- 
ichfeld therefore wastes his labor when he ob- 
serves, with reference to JiDZ0 722, and with 
an apologetic aim, that ‘‘it is an interpolation 
to assume that Daniel here intended precisely a 
king of Syria.”—To make an agreement; pro- 
perly, ‘‘to make a straightening, to establish a 
just and peaceful condition.” Cf. D970, y. 17, 
and the corresponding dixkasa, 1 Mace. vii, 12.— 
But she shall not retain the power of the aim ; 
neither shall he stand, nor his arm; i.¢., pro- 
bably, neither her arm nor his, which had 
strengthened themselves by that union, shall be 
able to retain the power thus acquired ; * their 
union shall again be dissolved, and the political 
alliance, with its strengthening influence upon 
both kingdoms, shall thus be set aside. It. 
seems unnecessary, upon this view, to adopt 
Hitzig’s emendation, 1291 1772372 x51 (“ his. 
[t.¢., the arm of Berenice] arms shall not stand,” 
which is held to be equivalent to ‘‘ her father as. 
well as her consort, who were hitherto her pro- 
tectors, shall forsake her), and also Kranichfeld’s 
rendering of 7737 in the sense of host, in sup- 
port of which vs. 15, 22, and 31 may indeed be 
adduced, but this is decidedly opposed by the 
context, which treats solely of an intermarriage 
and its immediate consequences, and not at all 
of warlike events. It is likewise arbitrary to: 
take S11 in the sense of ‘‘ support, protector,” 
with Hivernick, Von Lengerke, etc., and ac- 
cordingly to find the assistance to be derived by 
Berenice from Egypt referred to in the former: 
half of the sentence, and in the latter half the. 





* [This substantially agrees with the rendering of Keil,. 
who, however, is rather refined in his view of the con. 


struction : “The subject to 72294 5 is the 53) 225 
and his, é.e., this king's, help is his own daughter, wha: 
should establish po by her marriage with the king: 


of the north. sara is a second subject subordinated or’ 


co-ordinated to the subject lying in the verb: he together 
with his help. We may not explain the passage ; neither he 
nor his help, because in this case 87 could not be want 


ing, particularly in comparison with the following 8507."], 


CHAP, XI. 2-45. 
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aid rendered to her husband by Berenice herself. 
‘‘ Arm”? is intended in each case to simply de- 
note the physical or political power of the respec- 
tive royal personages, and consequently, in the 
first instance, that of the Egyptian princess, and 
in the next that of her consort.—But she shall 
be given up and they that brought her, and 
he that begat her, and he that strengthened 
her in these times ; or, ‘‘he that begat her and 


he that led her away in the times.” "87273; 


‘they that brought her,” denotes either the 
*“begetter ” who is mentioned immediately after- 
ward, and the one that ‘‘led her home,” hence 
her father and her husband (Havernick, Fiiller, 
etc.), or the company of her followers, her train 
when she left Egypt (Ewald), [or ‘‘ who brought 
her into the marriage” (Keil)]. The word is 
hardly to be taken, with Hitzig, as a categorical 
plural, and thus to be limited to the husband. 
FP properly signifies ‘“‘he that holds her, 
that obtains possession of her,” 7¢.¢., her consort 


(thus correctly Von Lengerke and Havernick, 
while Hitzig, Kranichfeld, [Keil], etc., contend 
for the rendering of P°ITIT by ‘‘ maintaining or 
supporting,” which is too artificial).—D°AY2, 
‘*in the times,” is an idiom signifying ‘ at that 
time,” ¢@.¢., when his critical situation obliged 
him to marry her. £45, ‘‘she shall be given 
up, be given over to ruin, overthrown (in perni- 
ciem traditur),” is avery general expression that 
does not necessarily imply death by violence ; 
ef. Isa. v. 12; also infra, v. 11.—The historical 
commentary on the latter half of this verse is as 
follows: As soon as Ptolemy Philadelphus had 
died in B.C. 247, Antiochus Theos expelled 
Berenice, and recalled the formerly rejected 
Laodice. The latter, however, aimed at farther 
revenge, and to achieve it she poisoned the 
king, had her son by him, Seleucus II. Callini- 
cus, declared his successor, and sent assassins 
against Berenice, who had fled to the sanctuary 
of Daphne. The latter queen was slain, toge- 
ther with her little son, and the hope of the 
Ptolemies to behold one of their lineage on the 
throne of the Seleucide was thus wholly de- 
stroyed. Cf. Polyzn., VIII. 50; Justin., XX VIL. 
1; Appian, 1. c.—Kranichfeld vainly attempts 
to shake the evident correspondence of this 
series of facts with the language of the passage 
by regarding 3 as denoting a violent death, 
and consequently as not harmonizing with the 
natural death of Ptolemy Philadelphus.* He 
farther translates ¥171 in the sense of ‘‘ host,” 


and attributes to 7 °872 the questionable 


meaning, ‘‘the promoters of her marrriage” 
(the ‘‘furtherers of the whole Delilah-like 
match”), by all of which he obviously becomes 
liable to the charge of arbitrary ‘‘ interpola- 
tion,’’ to a far greater degree than the opponents 





* [Keil somewhat extends this objection : ‘‘ The prophecy 
differs from the historical facts, not merely in regard to the 
consequences of the events, but also in regard to the matter 
itself; for it speaks not only of the daughter but also of her 
father, being given up to death, while the natural death of 
her father is in no way connected with that marriage, and 
not till after his death did the consequences fatal to his 
daughter and her child develop themselves.” Such niceties 
of verification in a prophecy so concise and incidental we 

may sately leave to the candor of the reader.] 


16 
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whom he accuses of that crime because they 
frankly recognize the reference to those events, 
Verses 7-9. Plolemy Hvergetes and Seleucus 
Callinicus. But out of a branch of her roots 
shall one stand up in his place (marg.). The 
partitive V2, as inv. 5. “© 12), ‘‘the sprout- 
ing of her roots” (cf. Isa. xi. 1) signifies the 
lineage, the immediate ancestry of Berenice; 
the person referred to was consequently the son 
of her parents and her own brother, viz.: Ptol- 
emy III. Evergetes, the successor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, B.C. 247-221. 123, an accusa- 
tive of the direction (cf. v. 2, at the end) ; in 
vs. 20, 21, it is replaced by a definite 122 52,— 
Which (or ‘‘and he”) shall come with an 
(rather, ‘‘ against the”) army, and shall enter 
into the fortress of the king of the north 
N27] D°NT-Sy signifies neither, ‘‘he shall come 
to his host” (Hitzig), nor ‘‘he shall come to 
power ” (Havernick) ; the former rendering is as. 
forced as the latter is contrary to the language 
(owing to the missing article). 5» is rather 
equivalent to against, and the ‘‘ host” is that of 
the northern king. The ‘‘ coming into his for- 
tress” which follows, designates the result of 
the expedition as a whole, the taking of the 
northern king’s fortress by the king of the south. 
It must, however, remain undecided whether 
this ‘‘ fortress” denotes specially the strongly for- 
tified maritime city of Seleucia (as Hitzig thinks), 
It is more probable that}11¥72 is used collec- 


tively (cf. v. 19), and that therefore 4 NID does 
not denote the entering into the fortresses, but. 
only the arrival before them.—And shall deal 
(or ‘‘ execute it”) against them and prevail. 
“Against them” refers to the subjects of 
the northern kingdom, not to the fortresses. 
With regard to 2 NW, ‘*to do to, or against. 
one,” namely, according to pleasure, cf. Jer. 
xviii. 23; also the more definite T1Z19 NW, 
vs. 3, 36; chap. vili. 4. Concerning the mag- 
nificent success achieved by Ptolemy Evergetes 
during his expedition against Syria (the conquest 
of almost the entire Syrian realm from Cilicia 
to beyond the Tigris, the taking of numerous 
fortresses, and the slaying of Laodice, the rival 
and murderess of his sister Berenice) cf. Appian,. 
Syr., C. 65; Justin., XXVII. 1; Jerome on the 
passage.— Verse 8. And shall also carry cap- 
tive into Egypt their gods, with their princes 
(rather ‘‘ molten images”), etc. The suffix in 
Diyos and also in 9179302 refers to the inhab- 
itants of Syria, the same to whom DiJ23 in the 
preceding verse referred. 0°02 does not sig- 
nify ‘‘ princes” in this passage (as it does, ¢.9., 
in Josh. xiii. 21; Ezek. xxxii. 30), but ‘‘ molten 
images, cast images, brazen statues;” and con- 
sequently 7°02 is employed in the sense which 
is more generally denoted by 02 (Isa. xli. 29; 
xviii. 5) or 1507 (Hx. xxxii. 4, 8; xxxiv. 17, 
etc.). The express mention of the molten 
images besides the gods arises from the fact that 


the existence of the latter is made wholly de- 
pendent on the former. The transportation ot 
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the idols in itself is the significant evidence of 
the total subjugation of an opposing kingdom 
(ef. Isa, xlvi. 1, 2: Jer. xlviii. 7; xlix. 3; Hos. 
x. 5 et seq.); and likewise the removal of the 
‘‘precious vessels of silver and gold” which is 


afterward noticed (2017 403, genit. materia, 
depending on the immediately preceding ge. 
qualitatis, DWT 7D), ef. Nah. ii. 10; Jer. 
xxvii. 18 et seq. ; Hzek. vii. 19 et seq.; Zeph. i. 
18; Dan. i. 2.—The historical event which cor- 
responds to this was the return of Ptolemy 
Eyvergetes to Heypt, occasioned by a revolt, when 
he carried away from Syria a booty of 4,006 
talents of gold, numerous jewels, and 2,500 
idol-statues, the latter including among their 
number those which Cambyses had formerly 
transported to Persia. It was the restoration 
of these that secured to this third Ptolemy the 
name of Evepyéryc. Of. Jerome on the passage, 
and the Marmor Adulitanum, the monument 
erected by the victor in commemoration of his 
deeds, which boasts that he had united Meso- 
potamia, Babylonia, Persia, Susiana, Media, and 
all the countries as far as Bactria, under his 
sceptre. In view of this exact correspondence 
of our passage to the facts of history, which, it 
is alleged, occurred subsequently to the compo- 
sition of the prophecy, the suspicion that the 
oracle was conformed to the history appears to 
be only too well founded, especially as Hyypt 
\D4%73) is expressly mentioned as the goal of 
the magnificent triumphal march.* The pre- 
dictions by other prophets relating to expedi- 
tions that secured great booty and that captured 
immense numbers of idol-images, ¢.g., those of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Nahum, Ezekiel, etc., in the 
passages cited above, are always associated with 
very different surroundings, and present fewer 
circumstances of detail to be particularly ful- 
filled.+ For this reason it cannot be admitted 
that the neglect to mention the death of Laodice 
forms a proof of the undimmed originality of 
the prophecy (against Kranichfeld).—And he 
shall continue more years than the king of 
the north ; rather, ‘‘ and shall abstain from the 
king of the north (several) years,” 7.¢., shall 
refrain from waging war against him, shall leave 
him in peace. Thus Havernick, Von Lengerke, 
Maurer, Hitzig, etc., correctly render the sense. 
On the other hand, Syr., Vulg., Luther, Kran- 
ichfeld, Filler, etc., render: ‘‘ and for years he 
shall maintain himself before the king of the 
north,” ¢.¢., preserve his superiority over him, 
prevalebit adversus regem Agquilonis (Vulg.). 
‘his interpretation is opposed by the usage of 


‘Ya 772Y in the sense of ‘‘ to cease, abstain from 


something,” which occurs elsewhere also; cf. 
Gen. xxix. 35 ; xxx. 9; 2 Kingsiv. 6; xiii. 18. {— 





* [Surely the exact agreement of prophecy with history 
ought not to be an objection with any except those who 
deny the possibility of prediction at all. At other times the 
lack of this agreement is made by the author the ground of 
the same objection.] 

+ [This argument resolves itself simply into the conceded 
tact that the prophecy in question is unusually specific. 
But what of that? Was not the Spirit of revelation com- 
petcnt to impart particulars, if need be? The author's 
reasoning is purely of a piece with the preswmptions of 
rationalism. ] 


} [Keil likewise, though he admits that ya i Pal 
might well bear the sense of abstaining frem, yet adduces 








Verse 9. So the king of the south shall coma 
into his kingdom ; rather, ‘‘ and he shall (now) 
come into the kingdom of the king of the south.” 
The subject obviously is the northern king, who 


“was mentioned at the close of the preceding 


verse, for 3139 12% is clearly a genitive depend- 
ing on 2572 (against Kranichfeld).—And shall 
return unto his own land, #.¢., to the northern 
kingdom, to Syria. The reference to the expe- 
dition against Egypt by sea (with a fleet that 
was soon destroyed in a storm) and also by land, 
which Seleucus Callinicus undertook about B.C. 
240, or two years after the departure of Ptolemy 
Evergetes from Syria, but which resulted in his 
total defeat and hasty flight, is sufficiently 
obvious; ef. Euseb., Chron., I. 346; Justin., © 
XXVII. 2. - 
Verses 10-12. Seleucus Ceraunus and Antioch 
the Great against Ptolemy IV. Phiiopater. But 
his sons shall be stirred up (or ‘‘ prepare for 
war’) and shall assemble a multitude of great 
forces. If the Keri 17224 is to be followed, it 


is unquestionable that the suffix of this plural 
refers back to the last named Syrian king Seleu- 
cus II. Callinicus, and that his two sons, Seleu- 
cus III. Ceraunus (B.C. 227-224) and Antiochus 
III. the Great (224-187), are intended. It is 
reported concerning the latter, although only by 
the somewhat credulous and hasty Jerome (on 
the passage), that, in connection with his younger 
brother, Antiochus, he made war on Egypt; but 
it is hardly possible that be should have at- 
tempted a war against Ptolemy Evergetes, who 
lived and reigned until B.C. 221, three years 
beyond the reign of Ceraunus. But the writer 


does not probably intend to assert by 1755) that 


the warlike expedition undertaken by the bro- 
thers was primarily and directly aimed against 
Egypt. The verb is rather used in a compre- 
hensive sense, so as to cover the campaign of 
Seleucus Ceraunus (in which he met his death, 
B.C. 224) against Attalus of Pergamus, and also 
that commenced several years afterward by 
Antiochus Magnus, which was directed against 
the indolent Ptolemy IV. Philopater of Egypt ; 
cf. Polyb., IV. 48; Appian, Sy7., C. 66 (Haver- 
nick, Yon Lengerke, Maurer, Hitzig, Filler, 
etc., are substantially correct). This counter- 
acts the attempt of Venema, Bertholdt, and 


Kranichfeld to read 1235 with the Kethib, and 


/to understand Ptolemy Philopater, the son of 


Evergetes, by this ‘‘son,” by proving it to be 
superfluous, and, moreover, to be conflicting 
with the plural 1PON) 130°.*— And (one) 
shall certainly come, overflow, and pass 





plausible reasons from the context in favor of the sense to 
stand before. It is difficult, however, to see how this sig- 
nification can be legitimately extracted from the words.] 

* [The author’s remarks sufficiently meet the objection of 
Keil that ‘* the announcement of the war of his (Callinicus’) 
sons with many hosts overflowing the land is not cenfirmed 
by history:” but to make all clear we add the following 
from Stuart : ‘* The sons of Seleucus Callinicus were Seleu- 
cus Ceraunus and Antiochus Magnus. The former of these 
two began the war against Egypt, in Asia Minor, where 
Egypt had tributary or allied provinces. He perished in 
the contest there. Antiochus Magnus then led on his army 


toward Egypt; and hence X73 82 in the singular. The 


infin. being after the definite verb aenotes the continued 
advance of the army under Antiochus,.”] 
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through (or ‘‘inundate”). S12 N24, a strong 
description of the protracted but irresistible 
advance, followed by a portrayal of the over- 
flowing masses of warriors that recalls the simi- 
lar description in Isa. viii. 8. Beginning with 
this point, the subject is singular, denoting 
Antiochus the Great alone, who became king of 


Syria after the death of his brother Seleucus | 


II1., and after that of Ptolemy Evergetes became 
the terrible and victorious foe of Egypt, whose 
luxurious and cowardly king, Ptolemy Philo- 
pater, quietly permitted him to take the fortress 


of Seleucia on the Orontes, to capture Tyre and | " : : ; 
| an easier reading. NW21 is spoken of a warlike 


Ptolemais through the treachery of Theodotus, 
and finally to besiege the fortress of Dora during 
a protracted period, while entering into a four 
months’ truce with him in connection with that 
siege (Polyb. , V. 45-66).—Then shall he return, 
and be stirred up (or, ‘‘ and they wage war”), 
even to his fortress. 20) can in no case de- 


signate the return of Antiochus to Seleucia on 
the Orontes, after concluding the truce above 
referred to, in order to go into winter quarters 
at that place (Polyb., V. 66), but rather, as ap- 
pears from the verb. delliewm 1737) (as ib must 
be read with the Kethib, instead of 73D", as 
the Keri prefers) which immediately follows, it 
denotes a renewal of his operations against the 
Egyptians in the spring of 218, in the course of 
Which he surrounded the Egyptians in the strong 
city of Sidon, to which they had advanced, con- 
quered all Phoenicia and Palestine, and finally 
established himself in Gaza (Polyb., V. 68-80). 
M372 (as it should be read, or even 13372, with 


the Keri, but not 73. ’2, as Kranichfeid desires), 
“ his fortress,” doubtless refers to the great and 
exceedingly strong city of Gaza, so that its suf- 
fix points back to the king of the north, the 
subject of 207. It is arbitrary, however, to 
assume a designed assimilation in sound be- 
tween -yr>%9 and 77%, as do Venema and Hitzig. 
—-Verse 11, And the king of the south shall be 
moved with choler, ete. On “27/2571 cf. 
chap. viii. 7. The king of the south who. is 
*‘moved with choler” is Ptolemy Philopater, 
and his ‘‘coming forth,” as here described, 
denotes his moving to attack Antiochus the 
Great in the year 217, with 70,000 foot, 5,000 
horse, and 73 elephants (Polyb., V. 79).—And 
he shall set forth a great multitude; but 
(rather, ‘‘and”’) the multitude shall be given 
into his hand. The southern king is the sub- 
ject bere likewise, whose success, as based on 
the support of a great army, is described in this 
aud the folowing verse (not the king of the 
north, as Kranichfeld supposes). 2) \ 720 de- 
signates the great host before described, at 
whose head the aroused Egyptian king goes 
forth, and 175 the host, of nearly equal 
strength (62.000 foot, 6,000 horse, and 102 ele- 
phants) with which the Syrian opposed him. 
Hitzig arbitrarily assumes that instead of (O71 


we should read 927; so that the sense would 


be, ‘‘and he (Ptolemy Philopater) gave the 
great multitude into his own hand ”—Verse 12. 

















SS eee 


And when he hath taken away the multitude, 
his heart shall be lifted up; rather, ‘‘ and the 
multitude shall rise up (or ‘‘ lift itself up”), and 
his courage (or ‘‘ heart”) increase.” The ‘* mul- 
titude” denotes the powerful host of the Egyp: 


tians (== 37 yan, v. 11) which is now advanc- 
ing; * ‘‘his courage” (4239) is the courage of 
the hitherto cowardly, dissipated, and lustful 
Ptolemy Philopater (cf. 2 Kings xiv. 10). The 


Kethib D199 is probably to be retained, insteac 
of replacing it by the Keri 071, which is simply 


‘rising up” to battle, as in Isa. xxxiii. 10.— 
And he shall cast down ten thousands (‘' my- 
riads”). This occurred near Raphia (southwest 
of Gaza), where Ptolemy Philopater inflicted a 
heavy defeat on Antiochus the Great, in which 
the Syrians lost in killed 10,000 foot, 800 horse, 
and five elephants, and more than 4,000 prison- 
ers (Polyb., V. 86).—But he shall not be 
strengthened by it; or, ‘‘but yet he shall 
not become strong,” 7.¢., inasmuch as he fol- 
lowed up his victory very negligently (see Jus- 
tin., XXX. 1: ‘ Spoliasset regem Antiochum, st 
Sortunam virtute juvisset ;” cf. Polyb., V. 87), 
and immediately returned to Egypt after gar- 
risoning the cities that had formerly been lost, 
in order to resume his former dissipated life. 
The Vulgate, ‘‘sed non prevalebit,” is incor- 
rect. 

Verses 13, 14. Harther description of the war- 
like deeds of Antiochus Magnus. For the king 
of the north shall return, and set forth (rather 
‘shall again set forth’’) a multitude, greater 
than the former. This new adventure falls 
fully thirteen years after the defeat of Anti- 
ochus near Raphia. Not until he had carried 
on fortunate wars during an extended period 
against the Parthians, the Bactrians, and even 
to the borders of India, and until he had like- 
wise conquered Asia Minor and the Thracian 
Chersonnesus, did he turn his arms against 
Egypt in B.C. 203, where Ptolemy Philopater 
had recently died and left the throne to his son 
Epiphanes, a child of five years, who was placed 
under the guardianship of the voluptuous and 
cruel Agathocles. In league with Philip of 
Macedon, who concluded a formal treaty for the 
division of the Egyptian empire with him, he 
advanced toward Egypt at the head of the im- 
mense army which he had formed while engaged 
in his protracted eastern wars, and which he 
had especially strengthened by the addition of a 
great number of Indian elephants, and suc- 
ceeded in depriving it again of Phoenicia and 
southern Syria; see Justin., XXX. 2; XXXI. 
1; Polyb., XV. 20; Jerome, on this passage,— 
And shall certainly come after certain years ; 
rather, ‘‘and toward the end of times he shall 
come (repeatedly) during a period of years.” 
The “times” at whose end his annually re- 


peated coming shall begin (D720, during several 
years, as in y. 8 5) are the thirteen years be- 








* (Keil. however, somewhat arbitrarily declares that 
eS Sonic with the article. can only be the host of the 
king of the north.” He contends that ‘tthe meaning ia 
this: ‘As the multitude rises up, so his heart is lifted 
up.’ | 
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tween the battle near Raphia and the death of 
Ptolemy Philopater (B.C. 217-204). — With a 
great army and with much riches (rather, 
‘equipment ”). In connection with this equip- 
ment we are probably to conceive of the rich 
treasures secured in past wars, in addition to 
the Indian elephants. —And in those times there 
shall many stand up against the king of the 
south. Insurrections occurred in upper Egypt 
as early as the first year of the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, occasioned by the bad administra- 
tion and the cruelty of his guardian Agathocles ; 
and these were followed in subsequent years by 
renewed insurrections, the revolt of subjugated 
countries, etc. Before his eighth year had 
expired, the king was obliged to conquer Lycop- 
olis, a stronghold of the rebels (see Corp. inscr., 
IIL. 339: Inser. of Rosetta, 20, 26, 28; Jerome, 
on the passage).—Also the robbers of thy peo- 
ple shall exalt themselves ; rather, ‘‘ and crim- 
inal sons of thy people shall revolt.” The literal 
reading is, ‘‘and sons of the ravenous ones, of 


the oppressors of thy people.” 272775 denotes 


persons who overturn the law and justice (cf. 
Psa, xvii. 4; Hzek. vii. 225 xviii. 10; Isa. xxxy. 
9), hence violent persons, robbers. With regard 
to the occurrence of two stat. constr. in imme- 
diate succession (1455 525), which must not be 
strained so as to denote robbers’ sons, robbers by 
birth (Filler), cf. the examples collected by 
Ewald (Lehrd., § 289 ¢.). The oracle refers to 
the league against Egypt, into which a large 
number of Jews entered with Antiochus the 
Great, and to their participation in his warlike 
operations against that country, ¢g., in his 
attacks on the garrison which the Egyptian 
general Scopas had left in the citadel of Jerusa- 
lem (Josephus, Ant., XII. 3, 3). The theo- 
cratic writer sternly condemns this partial revolt 
to the Syrians as a criminal course or as common 
robbery, because of the many benefits conferred 
on the Jewish nation by the earlier Ptolemies.— 
To establish the vision (rather, ‘‘ visions”), 
namely, the visions respecting the afflictions of 
the Jews under Ant. Epiphanes already recorded 
in chap. viii. and ix., which could appropriately 
be regarded as a consequence or punishment of 
the revolt from the Egyptians as here described. 
yw is used collectively in this passage, in the 
sense of ‘‘ what there is of prophecy, such 
visions as exist.” But they shall fall, >>) 
does not probably denote stumbling or falling in 
a moral point of view (Hivernick, ete.), but to 
be unfortunate in war, to be oppressed politi- 
cally and religiously, ete. The special event 
referred to, whether a punishment imposed by 
Scopas, in the shape of taking away various 
nobles as hostages (cf. Polyb., XVI. 39; Jose- 
phus, Ant., XII. 3, 4), or otherwise, must remain 
undetermined. It is not to be denied that at 
any rate this particular passage presents a some- 
what considerable discrepancy between the pro- 
phetic text of the section and the corresponding 
historical events; cf. Kranichfeld on the pas- 
sage, p. 368.* 





* [It certainly may with justice ‘‘be denied that there is 
here such a discrepancy,” There is, indeed, some indistinct- 
ness, owing chiefly to our inability to determine the exact 
application of the term ‘‘fall” here. It is clear, however, 











Verses 15-19. Last wars and death of Anti: 
ochus Magnus. So (rather, ‘‘and”’) the king 
of the north shall come, and cast up a mount, 
and take the most fenced cities; rather, ‘‘a 
strongly fortified city.” The reference is proba- 
bly to the siege and ultimate capture of Sidon, 
into which “ city of fortifications ” (N172372 VPs 
cf. Ewald, § 177 c) the Egyptian leader Scopas 
had thrown himself after suffering a severe 
defeat at the hands of Antiochus at Paneas, 
near the sources of the Jordan, which reduced 
his army to 10,006 men (B.C. 198). While 
Antiochus was carryig on a war in Asia Minor 
against Attalus in the preceding year, Scopas 
had again brought Cele-Syria under the domin- 
ion of Egypt; but ia evonsequence of that terri- 
ble defeat he was deprived not only of that 
province, but also of the whole of Palestine as 
far as Gaza by the Syrian king. After endur- 
ing a protracted siege in Sidon, in the course of 
which an Egyptian army under Eropus, Meno- 
cles, and Damoxenus had vainly attempted to 
extricate him, he was compelled by hunger to: 
surrender himself into the victor’s hands (Polyb., 
XXVIII. 1; Livy, XXXIII. 19; Josephus and 
Jerome, 1. c.). The text, consequently, does 
not expressly notice the repeated advance of the 
Egyptians and the great battle near Paneas, but 
contents itself with referring to the final results 
of this new war, viz.: the capitulation of the 
remaining Egyptian troops in Sidon. The idea 
that “X2’2 1°) is used collectively (Theodot., 
Syr., Vulg., Kranichfeld) must be rejected, be- 
cause this event is so obviously referred to as 
appears especially from the second half of the 
verse.—And the arms of the south shall not 
withstand, etc. ; an allusion to the unsuccess- 
ful nature of the attempt made by the three 
Egyptian leaders to come to the assistance of 
the besieged Scopas. N51 is evidently used 
in the sense of military forces (arms = army), 
hence not as in v. 6; on the other hand, cf. vs. 
22 and 31.—Verse 16. But he that cometh 
against him shall do according to his own 
will; ¢.e., Antiochus, the victor of Paneas and 
conqueror of Sidon, who now subjugated the 
whole of Palestine (the ‘‘pleasant land” or 
‘“land of beauty,”—cf. on chap. viii. 9).—Which 
by his hand shall be consumed; rather, ‘‘and 
destruction is in his hand.” 1773 m3, as in 
Isa. x. 32; cf. xliv. 20; Job xi. 14. If there 


.were no other reason, these parallels would be 


sufficient to show that ae) cannot here denote 


‘¢¢o consummate ” (Luther), nor yet ‘‘ complete- 
ness or totality,” which would result in the 
meaning, ‘‘ and it is wholly in his hand,” i.e., the 
glorious land (Hiavern., Von Leng., van Ess, 
Fiiller, etc. ; also Bertholdt and Dereser, who. 








that it indicates a failure of their expectations ; and of this, 
in the case of the apostate Jews referred to, history affords: 
sufficient confirmation. ‘‘ The apostasy of one party among. 
the Jews from the law of their fathers, and their adoption. 
of heathen customs contributed to bring about that oppres- 
sion with which the theocracy was visited by Antiochus: 
Epiphanes” (Keil). On the author's view, that these speci 
fications were interpolated into the prophecy by a later hand,, 
it is impossible to account for any such vagueness, much- 
less “discrepancy ;” for the forger would certainly have: 
a pains to conform hir language to the well-known 
facts. 
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prefer, however, to read 1122).*—Verse 17, He 


shall also set his face to enter with the 
strength of his whole kingdom. ‘To set his 
face” is equivalent to ‘‘ fixing his aim” upon 
something; cf. 2 Kings xii. 18, and for the rest 
‘of the sentence, ef. Psa. xxi. 16; Isa. xl. 10. 
‘Livy, XXXIII. 19, plainly asserts that Antiochus 
was temporarily inclined to follow up his vic- 
tories in Ceele-Syria and Pheenicia by a power- 
ful attack on Egypt : 
connixus, cum tngentes copias terrestres maritim- 
asque comparasset,” etc. The same author re- 
cords also an attack on the cities on the coast of 
Cilicia and Caria belonging to Ptolemy, as being 
an introductory step toward the execution of 
that plan. The reference of the text to this 
fact is so unequivocal, that all explanations 
which do: not accord with it must be rejected, 
€.g., that of Hiivernick, Von Lengerke, etc. : 
“to come against the strength of his (the Egyp- 
tian monarch’s) whole kingdom ; ” and of Fiiller, 
**to come tn the power of his (Antiochus’ ) whole 
kingdom,” which is interpreted to mean, that he 
should secure the complete possession of the 
royal power throughout Syria, and re-establish 
its former limits.— And upright ones with 
him ; rather, ‘‘ and an agreement shall he make 


with him.”” This rendering of 727 D770" 
mz) was adopted by the Sept. (Kai ovvfKac jer’ 
airod rormoerai), Vulg., Luther, Berth., Dereser, 


Von Leng., and Hitzie, although the two last- 
named writers attempt emendations of the text 


(Von Leng., D°727724 instead of 2°70 ; Hit- 
zig, 7 Dp instead of D>?) which are entirely 


uncalled for. It is certainly obvious that the 
words refer to the treaty concluded in the year 
198 between Antiochus and the defeated Ptol- 
emy Epiphanes, by which Ccele-Syria was left in 
the hands of the victor, and in connection with 
which the marriage of Cleopatra, the daughter 
of Antiochus, with Ptol. Epiphanes was agreed 
upon, although not consummated until five years 
afterward (Polyb., XXVIII. 17; Josephus, Ant., 
XII. 4, 1); see what follows. Such explana- 





* [Keil again objects: ‘‘ Here also the historical events 
fali far behind the contents of the prophecy, which points 
to the complete subjugation of the king of the south, where- 
as this war was carried on solely for the possession of the 
Asiatic provinces of the Egyptiankingdom. Also the rising 


up of many (p72, ver. 14) against the king of the south is 


not historically verified ; and even the relation spoken of by 
Josephus (Ant., XII. 3, 3) i in which the Jews stood to Anti- 
ochus the Great was not of such a kind as to be capable of 
being regarded as a fulfilling of the ‘ exalting themsefves’ of 


the =a) "325 ver. 14, Still less does the statement 


of ver. 16, that the king of the north would stand in the 
glorious land, agree with the m3 interpreted of the con- 


dact of Antiochus the Great against the Jews; for, accord- 
ing to Josephus (Ant., 1. c,), he treated the Jews about 
Jerusalem favorably, because of their own accord they had 
submitted to him, and had supported his army; and he 
granted to them not only indulgence in regard to the obser- 
vance of their religious ordinances, but also afforded them 
protection.” These minute points of apparent variation are 
sufficiently met by the explanations given above. We can- 
not refrain, however, from observing here how completely 
these seeming discrepancies with the facts of history dis- 
prove our author’s theory of an interpolation of this part of 
the prophecy by a later writer; for such a person would 
surely have been careful to conform his writing scrupulously 
to the known historical data.] 


“Omnibus regni viribus | 





tions as the following must therefore be reject- 
ed, ‘‘ and upright ones shall be with him,”—7.¢., 


| the Jews (!)—‘‘and he shall succeed in it” 


(Gesenius, Winer, etc.); ‘‘and strong ones come 
with him, and he conducts it successfully ” 
(Filler); or, ‘‘and uprightness with him, and 
he shall accomplish it” (Hiivernick, Kranichf.), 
etc.—And he shall give him the daughter of 
women, i.¢., his daughter Cleopatra, who is 
here designated as ‘‘ a daughter of the women ” 
(7.é., of her mother, grandmother, ete., who 
were stil: employed with her education), proba- 
bly on account of her youth ; cf. Zech. ix. 9, 


where nizha\2 in like manner denotes a young 


ass-colt.* As Ptolemy himself was but seven 
years old when this treaty was made, the agree- 
ment primarily involves a betrothal only, the 
marriage being postponed during five years to 
B.C, 193.—Corrupting her; rather, ‘‘ to destroy 
it,” 2.¢., his league with Egypt; his purpose was 
to ruin his former opponent and present ally. 
AD WMwsIe is probably to be taken in this sense, 


without substituting non for it with Hit- 


zig, or, with others, referring the suffix to the 
daughter. If the latter interpretation (‘‘ to 


destroy her”) were adopted, the > would cer- 


tainly lose its telic signification, and become 
consecutive: ‘‘so that he destroys her, so that 
he ruins her in this way” (Kranichf.), but the 
following clause does not accord with this view. 
—But she shall not stand on his side, neither 
be for him; rather, ‘‘ but it shall not succeed, 
nor result to his advantage,” 7.¢., Antiochus 
shall not realize the expected benefits from the 
agreement. Others, less appropriately, conceive 
of Cleopatra as the subject, ‘‘ she shall not stand 
on his side (?), neither be for him (?), but rather 
take sides with her husband, the king of Egypt” 
(cf. Jerome on the passage). The rendering 
preferred by us is supported by the exactly simi- 
lar expressions in Isa. vii. 7; xiv. 24.+—Verse 
18. And he shall turn his face unto the isles 
(or coast-lands), and shall take many (of them). 


The Kethib 307) is to be retained in opposition 
to the Keri D174, which is transferred to this 


place from y. 17 for the sake of analogy. D778) 


7.¢., ‘“‘the isles and coast-lands” probably de- 
notes the coasts of Asia Minor, which Antiochus 





ml pawn, of women, the plural of the class, as in 


Judg. xiv. 5” (Keil). “The plur. gives a kind of superlative 
force, indicating her choiceness, beauty, etc. ] 
it [Still the construction proposed is harsh, for the subject 


of the verb is naturally Dow na. Her destruction, ‘tit 


is true, was not the object of ‘ia marriage, but only its con- 
sequence ; but the consequence is set forth as had in view, 
so as forcibly to express the thought that the marriage could 
lead, according to a higher direction, only to the destruction 
of the daughter, The last clauses of the verse express the 
failure of the measure adopted. The verbs are fem., not 
neut. ; thus the meaning is: . . . ‘she (the daughter) shall 
not stand,’ not be able to carry out the plan contemplated 


by her father. The words "370 sd-n4 do not stand 
for 45 Fah 55, ‘she shall not be to him,’ or ‘for him.’ 
In that case, x must be connected with the verb, Ac 


cording to the text, 45-N5 forms one idea, as mip xd 


impotent (cf. Ewald, § 270); ‘she shall be a not for him, 
f.e.. he shall have nothing at all from her."—Hedl. ] 
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subjected to his power through the aid of his 
fleet and army in the summer of 197, and also 
Macedon and Hellas, which were attacked and 
conquered by him in the following year, after 
having spent the intervening winter at Ephesus 
and crossed the Hellespont in the spring (Livy, 
XXXIII. 19, 38, 40; Polyb., XVIII. 34).*—But 
a prince. ... shall cause the reproach of- 
fered by him to cease; or, ‘‘ but a general 
(military leader) shall stifle his scorn.” ¢.¢., his 
scornful and contemptuous declaration to the 
Roman ambassadors at a meeting in Lysimachia, 
that ‘‘ Asia did not concern them, the Romans, 
and he was not subject to their orders” (Polyb. 
and Livy, 1. ¢.). The leader (\7?, as in Josh. 
x. 24; Judg. xi. 6, 11) who stifled the scornful- 
ness of the Syrian king (N"S01, literally, *‘to 
cause to cease” [to teach it to cease, Luther]), 
was Lucius Scipio Asiaticus, whose brilliant vic- 
tory near Magnesia on the Sipylus in Lydia, 
B.C. 190, enabled him to force Antiochus to 
conclude an iramediate peace on very severe and 
humiliating terms (Polyb., XXI. 14; Livy, 
XXXVIII. 38; Appian, Sy7., 38, 39, etc.).— 
Without his own reproach he shall cause it 
to turn upon him; rather, ‘‘he shall assuredly 
give him back his reproach;” he shall retaliate 
by inflicting a more bitter reproach on his part. 


"MD2 in this place is synonymous with ys or 
DN 773, and does not signify ‘‘except that” 


(Havernick).+—Kranichfeld attempts in vain to 
obviate and obscure the manifest reference of 
this representation to the defeat of Antiochus 
near Magnesia, as being an artful ‘* fabrication 
of history” on the part of the ‘ positivists in 
prophetic interpretation.”—Verse 19. And he 
shall turn his face toward the fort (‘‘ forts’) 
of his own land. These words are probably 
ironical; instead of advancing against the for- 
tresses of foreign lands, he is thenceforward to 
be employed only with those of his own realm, 
perhaps in the direction of placing them in good 
condition for defence. TFiiller’s remark, that 


here and in vs. 24, 31, and 39, BITAY2 denotes 


temples, which Antiochus was eventually obliged 
to plunder, because of the distracting state of 
his finances, is entirely too artificial and without 
adequate support from the customary usage of 
the term. History is acquainted with but a 
single instance in which Antiochus pillaged the 
temples, viz. : that of the temple of the Elymaic 
Zeus, or Bel, in connection with which he was 
slain, together with his warriors, in a rising of 
the people; and it is arbitrary to argue a num- 
her of similar acts from this single fact.t—But 





* [Yet Keil insists that “‘this prophecy of the undertak- 
ing of the king of the north against the islands has not its 
historical fulfilment in the expedition of Antiochus the Great 
against the coa-ts and islands of Asia Minor and the Helles- 

ont,”” 

+ [Keil objects to the signification moreover, assigned to 
“m>a, that ‘in all places where it is so rendered a negative 
sentence goes before it, cf. Gen. xliii. 3; xlvii. 18; Judg. 
vin. 14, or a sentence asking a question with a negative 
sense, as Amos iii. 8,4. Hence anda here has the idea of 
exception, and can only be rendered after an affirmative 
statement by However, for the passage introduced by it 


limits the statement going before.” 
$ [Nevertheless, the plur. here is not to be strained to 








he shall stumble and fall, and not (or, ‘née 
more”) be found. Cf. what has just been re- 
marked, and see Strabo, XVI. 1, 18; Justin., 
XXXII. 2; Diodorus, Pragm., 26, 39, 40.* 

. Verse 20, Seleucus Philopater, the son and suc- 
cessor of Antiochus Magnus, B.C. 187-176. 
Then shall stand up in his estate a raiser of 
taxes (in) the glory of the kingdom; rather, 
‘Cone that causeth an exacter of taxes to pass 
over” (marg.), or ‘‘one that sendeth out a 
driver,” to the ornament of the kingdom. The 
driver was obviously a collector of money, or of 
tribute, and the person intended was the treas- 
urer Heliodorus, who was sent out by Seleucus 
Philopater (according to 2 Mace. iii. 7 et seq.) to 
Jerusalem to confiscate the treasure in the Jew- 


ish temple. pad" Vig, ‘* the splendor or or- 
nament of the kingdom,” doubtless designates 
Jerusalem (as does also the “2¥ of Judzea, chap. 


vili. 9); ef. the similar laudatory terms applied 
to that city in Psa. xlviii. 3; 1.2; Lam. ii. 15.+ 


The accusative “7 iT accordingly indicates 


the direction rather than the measure (‘‘ who 
causes to pass through the extent (?) of the 
land,” Fiiller et al.), and cannot in any ease be 
regarded as a nominative in apposition with the 
subject WAI] W=572, as Kranichfeld proposes, 
who consequently translates: ‘‘ (one) who shali 
lead drivers thither, the ornament of dominion.” 
—But in few days he shall be destroyed, 
neither in anger, nor in battle. Soon after 
Heliodorus was despatched to plunder the tem- 
ple of Jehovah, B.C. 176 or 175, Seleucus 
Philopater was suddenly and mysteriously re- 
moved, possibly by poison which had been 
administered to him by the same Heliodorus 
(Appian, Syr., C. 45). The words ‘‘ after some 
(or ‘a few’) days” doubtless refer to the brief 
interval between the departure of that officer 
and the king’s death, rather than to the brief 
duration of his reign of only twelve years, as 
they are generally applied.{ On the statement 


exactness, and the temple referred to may very well be 
taken as a representative of the native fortifications, espe- 
cially as it was so vigorously defended as to cause the death 
of the assailant.] 

* [Keil still insists that ‘* what is said regarding his return 
to the fortresses of his own land and his own throne, does ~ 
not so correspond with the historical issue of the reign of this 
king, that one would be able to recognize therein a predic- 
tion of it.” Yet such a prediction has actually been recog- 
nized by interpreters of all ages.] 

+ [Keil, however, objects to “this interpretation of the 


words as too limited. wa) denotes, no doubt (2 Kings 


xxiii. 35), to collect gold and silver; but it does not thence 
follow that wasn, when silver and gold are not spoken of, 
means to collect tribute. The word in general designates 
the ¢askmaster who urges on the people to severe labor, 
afflicts and oppresses them as cattle. nipdna “740 is not 


synonymous with “INT VS, ver. 16, but stands much 


nearer to mitb 4M, ver. 21, and designates the glorg 


of the kingdom. The glory of the kingdom was brought 
down by WI), and \"2"5 refers to the whole kingdom 
= Sey 


of the king spoken of, not merely to the Holy Land, which 
formed but a part of his kingdom. By these oppressions of 
= kingdom he prepared himself in a short time for destruc 
ion.” 

¢ [Keil’s objection : ** The reference of these words, ‘in 
days few,’ to the time after the pillage of the temple of 
Jerusalem by Heliodorus is not only an arbitrary proceed 


—_—- 


that he was to be destroyed ‘‘ neither in anger, 
nor in battle,’ the remarks of Appian respect- 
ing the mode of Philopater’s death (& émeBovaije) 
should be compared. * 

Verses 21-24. The rise of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes ; his first Egyptian campaign. And in 


his estate shall stand upavile person, “ii? 


does not probably denote ‘‘ a despised one, whose 
birth deprived him of every right to the throne ” 
(Kranichfeld), but rather one who is deservedly 
despised, who is despicable, morally contempti- 


ble, thus corresponding to ON’), Jer. vi. 30, 


and contrasting with 20572, 1 Sam. xv. 9 (ef. 


Hitzig on the passage). The symbolic descrip- 
tion of the person here introduced, as a ‘‘ little 
horn,” chap. vii. 8; viii. 9, is in any case appro- 
priate. A contrast with the cognomen ’Exvaavyc 
was probably not intended, since the term ap- 
pears to be one of the original constituents of 
the section, rather than an interpolation; for a 
Maccabeean interpolator would hardly have 
avoided the temptation to avail himself of the 
suggestion afforded by the familiar perversion of 
"Excgavij¢ into ’Eriuavgg to make use of a term 
like 93273, for instance (cf. 1 Sam. xxi. 16; 
Jer. xxix. 26; Hos. ix. 7).—To whom they 
shall not give the honour of the kingdom; 
rather, ‘‘to whom was not given,’’ etc.—who 
has seized the royal dignity instead, in opposi- 
tion to the will of bis nation. Cf. the Eth.- 
fund. principles, etc., on chap. vil., No.3; and 
with reference to the expression D2272 ‘TH, cf. 
1 Chron. xxix. 25; Psa. xxi. 6.—He shall come 
in peaceably (or ‘“ unexpectedly "71303, as 
in y. 24 and chap. viii. 25) and obtain the king- 
dom by flatteries; rather, by ‘‘ dissimulations.” 


nip2pan does not denote smooth speeches or 


flattering words merely, but dissimulating words 
and actions, a hypocritical and deceitful bearing 
in both word and deed. It occurs in the same 
sense in y. 34. The historica! tradition, indeed, 
speaks only of the application of military force 
by Antiochus, when seeking to obtain the Syrian 
throne for himself, and of the assistance which 
Eumenes and Attalus rendered him to that end, 
by expelling the usurper Heliodorus. But this 
assuredly did not exclude the employment of all 
manner of cunning arts and secret manceuverings, 
wonich probably were the only means by which 
he could secure the countenance of those kings 


ing, but is also contrary to the import of the words, since 3 
in D795 does not mean past,” has little force, even if 
Ce 


we accept his interpretation of wa preceding ; for that 


term evidently constitutes a fresh date or starting-point. ] 

* (Keil once more urges that ‘‘ of Seleucus Philopater, to 
whom ver. 20 must refer, if the foregoing verses treat of 
Antiochus the Great, nothing further 1s commun‘cated than 
that he, ‘quum paternis cladibus fractas aa~vodum Syrie 
opes accepisset, post otiosum nullisque admodum rebus 
gestis nobilitatum annorum duodecim regnum,’ was put to 
death through the treachery of Heliodorus, wnius ex pur- 
puratis (Livy, XLI. 19: cf. App., Syr., C. 45), and the mis- 
sion of Heliodorus to Jerusalem to seize the treasures of the 
temple, which is fabulously described in 2 Macc. iii. 4 ff. 


The 7205 (shall be destroyed) of this king 517253 
ee Sea 


mieiats) (within a few days) does not harmonize with the ! 
1 | distinguish him from the personage so designated there.} 


ract of his twelve years’ reign.”] 
. 
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of Pergamos. The difference between the lan- 
guage of the passage and the historical fact is at 
any rate inconsiderable; and it is not necessary 
to assume that to obviate that difficulty the Sept. 


substituted the more appropriate ripen or 


nena for mipdpdna, and translated it by 
kattayioet Bacdedrc év KAnpodocia avTov, on the 
ground that they ‘‘could find no historical 
equivalent for the former term” (against Kran- 
ichfeld).—Verse 22.. And with the arms of a 
flood shall they be overflown from be‘ore 
him; rather, ‘‘and the overflowing power of 
the host shall be swept away and broken before 
him ;’’ literally, ‘‘and the arms of the over- 
flowing—before his face they shall be swept 


away,” etc. On nist, cf. vs. 15,31; on = 2E; 
ef. chap. ix..26. The tropical expression 17275 


hown , when taken as a whole, involves a meta- 
phor that is not entirely unmixed, similar to 
HOW vw, ‘the overflowing scourge,” in Isa. 
xxvili. 15. The ‘‘ overflowing hosts” probably 
represent in part the troops of Heliodorus, whom 
Antiochus routed with the assistance of his Per- 
gamenian allies, and in part the Egyptian forces 
which sought to deprive him of Cele-Syria soon 
after his accession to the throne. ‘‘ For after 
the death of Cleopatra (v. 17), Eulaus and 
Lenzus, the guardians of her son, Ptolemy 
Philometor, demanded the cession of Cole- 
Syria, the dowry which had hitherto been 
refused (Polyb., XXVIII. 1; Diodor., Leg. 18, 
p. 624 Wess. ; Livy, XLII. 49). Antiochus, on 
the other hand, would not acknowledge that his 
father had promised such a dowry (Polyb., 
XXVIII. 17), and therefore refused to grant 
it. Finding that the Egyptians were preparing 
for war, he took the initiative, and succeeded in 
defeating the generals of Ptolemy between the 
Casian mountains and Pelusium. On every cal- 
culation, that event transpired in B.C. 171” 
(Hitzig).—Yea, also the (rather, ‘‘a”) prince 
of the covenant; supply 7207, ‘‘shall be 
broken.” The person referred to was probably 
the high priest Onias III., who was put to 
death by command of Antiochus Epiphanes in 
the year 172, and hence about the time of the 
war between that king and Ptol. Philometor. 
He was denominated a 7707 in chap. ix. 26 
(see on that passage),* and here bears the title 
of N72 473}, “prince of the covenant,” be- 
cause he was the actual head of the theocracy 
at that time; cf. the repeated designation of 
the theocracy by the term 173 in the follow- 
ing verses, ¢.g., vs. 28 and 32 (thus correctly 
Theodoret, Rosenm., Hitzig, Hofm., Filler). A 
majority of recent writers refer this expression 
to Ptol. Philometor; but this is opposed (1) by 
the fact that at the time which is here indi- 
cated, that prince was by no means in league 
with Antiochus; (2) that if it were really in- 
tended to represent him as having entered into 
such an alliance, it would have been necessary 
to employ the words 1997277"), or rather -73 





* [The fact that he is not here styled Tw serves to 
Lee i 
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qn013 (cf. Gen. xiv. 13); (3) that the Egyptian 
is always designated as 2130 7272 in this chap- 
ter, while, on the other hand, N12 always 


refers to the theocracy.*—Verse 23. And after 
the league made with him he shall work de- 
ceitfully, ¢.¢., as soon as he shall have estab- 
lished friendly relations, and allied himself with 
his defeated opponent, which his victory near 
Pelusium enabled him to accomplish. Even 
while the battle was raging, Antiochus dis- 
played great kindness toward the Egyptians, 
everywhere interfering to check the slaughter 
by his soldiers, and thus won the hearts of his 
foes (see Diodorus, Exc. in Wess., p. 579). This 
conduct seems to have subsequently been of 
material value to him in the capture of Pelu- 
sium, Memphis, and generally of all lower and 
central Egypt (cf. Diodor., 1“¢.; Polyb., 
XXVIII. 16 et seq.; Jerome, on this passage). 
—And shall come up, and shall become strong 
{or ‘* prevail”) with a small people, unexpect- 
edly. Of. Jerome: ‘‘ Ascendit Memphin et ti 
ex more Aigypti regnum accipiens puerique (3.6. , 
Ptolemei Philometoris) rebus se providere dicens, 
cum modico populo omnem Aigyptum subjugavit 
sibt, et abundantes atque wberrimas ingressus est 
civitates.” Several expositors propose to refer 
n277 to the king’s invasion of Coele-Syria and 
Palestine only, instead of understanding his 
victorious march up the Nile as far as Memphis 
{é.g., Kranichfeld, Hofmann, Ewald, and espe- 
cially Filler, who had already interpreted the 
preceding NVAINIy21 as referring to the 
league of Antiochus with the Pergamenian 
kings Humenes and Attalus); but this inter- 
. rupts the regular progress of the narrative by 
transposing an event from the beginning of the 
war to the history of its close. 712W2, ‘‘ unex- 


pedly,” is probably to be included in this verse, 
as Von Lengerke, Hitzig, etc., propose. It 
states that the victor had penetrated into the 
heart of their country before the Egyptians 





) #* [Keil objects that the interpretation of this cutting off 
of the ‘‘ prince of the covenant,” as referring to the murder of 
‘Onias III., “‘is not warranted by the facts of history. That 
murder does not at all relate to the matter before us, not 
only because the Jewish high-priest at Antioch did not sus- 
tain the relation of a ‘prince of the covenant,’ but also 
because the murder was perpetrated without the previous 
knowledge of Antiochus, and when the matter was reported 
to him, the murderer was put to death by his command (2 
Mace. iv. 36-88).” Still the fact remains that Onias was 
slain by his agents, however much he disavowed or even 
regretted the occurrence. To deny the propriety of the 
epithet ‘‘ prince of the covenant” as a title of the high-priest 
is arbitrary, as also the interpretation : ‘‘ We must, there- 


fore, with Kranichfeld, understand "72 373), in unde- 


fined generality, of covenant princes in genera .” There is 
little force in Stuart’s comment that the latter phrase is 
“not the high-priest Onias, the prince of the Jewish coven- 


ant, as Rosenmiller maintains, for then nan would of 


course be employed. [9 is designed for a mere adjec” 


tive of quality or condition here, and the article is omitted, 
as it is more generally in such cases. ... . If Rosenmuller 
be in the right, the order of time would be inverted, and a 
votepov mpdrepoy must consequently be admitted in the 
course of the narrative, which is improbable.” *‘ The 


absence of the articlein [443 is no proof against the 
refercnce of the word to the holy covenant. The article is 


wanting where otherwise the determination is found from 
the connection, ¢.g., ch. viii, 13” (Keil).] 
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were fully aware of the fact, or had made ar 
rangements to resist his progress. Hitzig’s 
explanation, ‘‘ with confidence (= J7973) as if 
he were not in an enemy’s country,” is unneces- 
<sary ; and also that offered by others, ‘‘ with a 
peaceful object” (‘‘in the midst of peace,” 
Filler). — Verse 24. Concerning nba, see 
what immediately precedes.—And he shall 
enter even upon the fattest places of the 
province. The extraordinary fertility of lower 
Egypt is well known; cf. Plin, H W., XXI. 
15: “‘ Aigyptus frugum fertilissima,” etc. With 
regard to the genitive combination 1277/2 "7720/2 
ef., é.g., DTS "II, Isa, xxix. 19. Concern- 
ing 72777, a ‘* territorial jurisdiction or prov- 
ince,” see on chap. ii. 48 ; iii. 2.—He shall scat- 
ter among them the prey (rather ‘‘ prey ’’”— 
without the article), and spoil, and riches. 
This defines ‘‘that which his fathers had not 
done, nor his fathers’ fathers.” It consisted of 
an immoderate squandering, by which he not 
only divided among his soldiers the money pro- 
vided for carrying on the war, but also the 
spoil of Pelusium and all other booty that had 
been acquired. Even the Egyptians (to whom 


nin2 is perhaps to be specially referred) were 


not excluded from his liberality. Thus he be- 
stowed on each Greek a piece of gold at that 
time, while at Naucratis, according to Polyb., 
XXVIII. 17. His unusual liberality during this 
campaign in Egypt is also attested by 1 Macc. 
iii. 830.*—He shall forecast his devices against 


the strong holds, even for a time. 0717237 
unquestionably denotes fortresses in the proper 
sense, or strong cities, rather than temples, as 
Filler supposes (cf. on yv. 19).—It refers, e.9., 
to the taking of Pelusium, and to the siege of 








the fortified cities of Naucratis and Alexandria, 
etc. (Polyb., XXVIII. 17-19).—N2-T31, ‘and 
that until a time,” ¢.e., until a time that has 
been determined by a higher power—for a time. 
Cf. =) in y. 8, and the similar terms in vs. 6 
and 13. 


Verses 25-27. The second Hgyptian campaign 
of Antiochus Hpiphanes. And he shall stir up 


his power and his courage. Concerning 1277) 


ef, 537 43" in y. 2; also Psa. lxxviii. 38; 1 
Mace. ii. 24.—Against the king of the south. 
This was not probably Ptolemy Philometor, but 
his younger brother Ptolemy Physcon, who had 
thrown himself, together with his sister Cleo- 


; patra, into the strong city of Alexandria, at the 


time when Antiochus was conquering Egypt, 
and had there been declared king in the stead 
of his brother, who had fallen into the hands of 
the Syrians. After the departure of Antiochus 





* [‘* But to distribute money and spoil is nothing unheard 
of, and in no way does it agree with the ‘fattest provinces.’ 
The context decidedly refers to conduct which injured the 
fat provinces. This can only consist in squandering and 
dissipating the wealth of this province which he had plun- 


dered to its injury (ond [to them], dativ.incommodi). A 


historical confirmation is found in 1 Mace. iii. 29-81. To 
bring the provinces wholly under his power he devised plaz.s 
against tlhe fortrésses that he might subdue them.”— 
Keil.| 
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{occasioned by a revolt of the Tarsians and the 
Mallotes in Cilicia), this usurper had probably 
brought the entire kingdom into his power, as 
seems to be implied in Livy, XLIV. 19: ‘‘ Anii- 
ochus, Syrie rea—per honestam speciem majoris 
Ptolemei reducendi in regnum, bellum cum min- 
ore fratre ejus, qui tum Alewandream tenebat, 
gerens,” etc.—But he shall not stand; forthey 
shall forecast devices against him; 7.¢., de- 
spite the magnitude of his army, this Ptolemy 
shall offer no resistance to the Syrian king 
(slaps ND, cf. viii. 4, 7; 2 Kings x. 4), because 
treason in his own camp (cf. what immediately 
follows), of which his opponent is able to raake 
skilful use, shall cause his defeat.—Verse 26. 
Yea, they that feed of the portion of his meat 


shall destroy him. With regard to 1375, cf. 
oni. 8. The 1330D 7228 were of course mem- 


bers of the royal household and servants of the 
king, therefore serpents whom he had cherished 
in his own bosom, like the traitorous "77D 528 
in Psa. xli. 10 (John xiii. 18); cf. v. 27 and 2 
Sam. ix. 11 et seq.; xix. 29; 1 Kings ii. 7; 
xviii. 19, ete.—And his army shall overflow 
(or ‘‘ flow away, dissolve”); and many shall 
fall down slain. Concerning the ‘‘ flowing 
away,” which is here equivalent to ‘‘ dissolv- 
ing, turning away to flee,” cf. v. 22; also 1 


Sam. xiv. 16, where qa expresses about the 


same idea. On the second member of the sen- 
tence, cf. Judg. ix. 40; 1 Chron. vy. 22; 1 Macc. 
i. 18.—The decisive victory of this second Egyp- 
tian war (the devrépa égodoc, 2 Macc. v. 1), which 
Antiochus achieved over Physcnn and Cleopatra, 
was not gained on land, so far as we know, but 
in a great and fortunate naval action near Pelu- 
sium; and 9100" am seems to be applicable 
only to a battle of the former kind, not to the 
scattering or destruction of a fleet. Nor is 
there any definite record of treason committed 
against Ptol. Physcon by the Egyptians.* But, 
after making due allowance for this discrepancy 
[?], the whole description seems more appropri- 
ate when applied to the second Egyptian cam- 
paign of Epiphanes than when it is altogether 
referred to the events of the former war, as 
Ewald, Filler, etc., attempt to do.—Verse 27. 
And both those kings’ hearts shall be to do 
mischief. This does not allude, probably, to 
their evil designs against their enemy Physcon, 
but to those entertained against each other ; cf. 
Proy. xxvii. 19; and on the term 3772 (t.€., 
literally, ‘‘ belonging to do evil”), cf. Isa. i. 5; 
Judges v. 9. The two kings themselves are cer- 
tainly not Physcon and his victorious opponent 
Hpiphanes, nor yet the two brothers Philometor 
and Physcon, but Antiochus and Philometor, 
who were leagued against Physcon, and concern- 
ing whom Livy (XLV. 11) and Polyb. (XXIX. 8) 
expressly state, that at that time they had taken 
the field in company against the latter king.— 
And they shall speak lies at one table. Prob- 
ably an allusion to a particular incident which 





* |The expression, ‘* those who eat of his choice food pro- 
bably means Lennzeus and Kulzus, the guardians and state 
iinisters of the young Ptolemy,” the same persons alluded 
to in the preceding verse as the members of his own court 
sorrnupted by the bribes of the Syrians.—Stwaré.] 











is no longer known.* Their ‘‘ speaking of lies” 
was naturally a hypocritical profession of disin- 
terestedness on the part of Antiochus, as if his 
only concerr were to reconquer the kingdom 
for his nephew Philometor (cui regnum queri 
suis viribus simulabat, Livy, 1. c.), while the lat 
ter pretended reverence and gratitude towa)4 
his uncle, but in his heart was anxious to have 
him removed from his path,—But it shall not 
prosper, 7.¢., their joint endeavor to overthrow 
Physcon ; the latter, om the contrary, retained 
possession of Alexandria and of his usurped 
crown.—F'or yet the end shall be at the time 
appointed; rather, ‘‘for yet the end is (re- 
served) to the appointed time.” ‘‘The end,” 
namely of the Syrio-Egyptian wars, and conse- 
quently of the sufferings of Judea, which was 
intermediate between the contending kingdoms. 


The time indicated by 3272 in y. 29 is not 
identical with this Vj2, or ‘‘ end of the appoint- 
ed time,” but rather that denoted by 7) 25 in 


v. 40, and by Vp > in y. 35. 


Verses 28-30. The third Egyptian campaign 
of Antiochus. Then shall he return into his 
land with great riches, 7.¢., with much booty, 
which he partly secured in Egypt, and partly 
on his homeward march through Judea, which 
was now in a state of insurrection. Cf. 1 Macc. 
i. 19, 20; 2 Macc. v. 11 with Livy, 1 c.—His 
heart (shall be) against the holy covenant. 
Cf. the detailed descriptions of the rapine and 
other atrocities committed by Antiochus while 
marching through Judza; 1 Macc, i. 20-29; 2 
Mace. v. 11-17. DTP ma denotes the theo- 
cracy with reference to its territory and its 
adherents.—And he shall do exploits; rather, 
‘faccomplish it,” 7.¢., his malicious intention, 
the design of his 22>.—Verse 29. At the time 
appointed he shall return, and come toward 
the south. 727733, ‘‘at the appointed time,” 


7.é,, the time appointed by God. The retereuce is 
to the spring of the year B.C. 168, in which Anti- 
ochus began his third campaign against Egypt, 
this time against the two Ptolemies, Philometor 
and Physcon. The brothers had become recon- 
ciled to each other in the preceding year, 
through the influence of their sister Cleopatra, 
and had made common cause against the Syrian, 
whose conduct in leaving behind him a strong 
garrison in Pelusium had indicated his purpose 
to secure a permanent influence over Egypt 
Incensed by the course of the Ptolemies, Anti. 
ochus led a large army through Ccele-Syria and 
Palestine to Egypt in the spring of 168 (primo 
vere, Livy, XLV. 11), and would have inflicted 
heavy penalties on the brothers had not the 





* [The phrase is sufficiently justified by the hypocritical 
alliance. ‘‘At one table designates the dissembled amity 
and intimacy of the parties, who said and did ail they could 
to mislead each other” (Stuart). Keil, after interpreting : 
“The evil doing consists in this, that the one seeks to over- 
throw and destroy the other under the cloak of feigned 
friendship; for they eat as friends at one table, and ‘speak 
lies "—-the one tells lies to the other, professing friendship. 
But their design shall not succeed ;” yet captiously adds 
‘All interpretations of these words which are determined 
by historical facta are arbitrary. The history of Antiochus 
Epiphanes furnishes no illustrations for this.” The above 
league affords nbundant presumption of these tacta, even ii 
strictly understood. 1] 
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Romans interfered (ef. Livy, 1 c¢.; Polyb., 
XXIX. 8; Justin., XXXIV. 2).—But it shall 
not be as the former, or as the latter, 7.¢., a 
success similar to the triumphs of the first and 
second expeditions shall not be realized ; ef. for 
instance, y. 12.— 9473, ‘¢as—so also ;” ef. Ezek. 
xviii. 4; Josh. xiv. 11 (Ewald, Lehrd., p. 851). 
The two substantives are in the cas. adverbiahes. 
— Verse 30. For ships of Chitt’m (9°73 moaz’ 
shall come against him. The expression is 


derived from Num. xxiv. 24, where Balaam pre- | 


dicted the humiliation of Assyria through the 
agency of ships of Chittim. In that place Gre- 
cian ships were probably intended, but the 
reference here is certainly to ships belonging 
to the Romans, namely, the fleet of C. Popilius 
Leenas, which sailed to Egypt after the victory 
over Perseus near Pydna (June 22d, B.C. 168), 
in order to prevent the Syrian king from subju- 
gating that country, as he designed to do (Livy, 
XLV. 10; Polyb., XXIX. 1). It is not neces- 
sary to assume, with Beitholdt and Dereser, 
that the ‘‘ships of Chittim’’ denote the Mace- 
donian fleet which fell into the hands of the 
Romans at the victory of Pydna, and was after- 
ward employed by Lenas for his voyage to 
Egypt. Aside from the fact that Polybius and 
Livy do not mention this fact, to designate ships 
that had been taken by the Romans as Muce- 
donian vessels would obviously be inappropri- 
ate; and, moreover, the customary usage 
throughout this book would lead us to expect 
D217 instead. The term 5°M2 is very broad 
and indefinite in its application, as appears 
already from Gen. x. 4. It denotes all the 
islands and coast-lands along the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean sea, beginning with Cyprus 
(which is referred to under that name in Isa. 
xxiii. 1,12; Ezek. xxvii. 6), and extending as far 
as Spain, and therefore might appropriately be 
employed to designate Rome or Italy in particu- 
lar (cf. Knobel, Volkertafel, p. 95 et seq.). The 
Sept. is correct (‘Pwuaior), and also Jerome; but 
the latter overlooked the adjective nature of 
D°MS (plur. of "%5), and therefore inserted a 
copula between the two nouns: ‘ venient 
super eum trieres et Romani.” —Therefore 
shall he be grieved (rather, ‘‘discouraged’’) 
and return. It is known that Popilius Leenas, 
on meeting with Antiochus four miles from 
Alexandria, did not grasp the hand extended 
by the latter in greeting, but at once pre- 
sented the message entrusted by the senate 
to his care, and that when the king requested 
time to consider its contents, the Roman drew 
a circle about him, and did not permit him to 
pass beyond it before he had given the desired 
answer (Livy, XLV. 12; Polyb., XXIX. 11; 
Appian, Sy7., 66; Justin., XXXIV. 8).—And 
have indignation against the holy covenant: 
so shall he do; or, ‘“‘and shall accomplish it.” 
Filler says well, ‘‘ The rage which ne was un- 
able to vent on Egypt is now turned against the 


holy covenant; in his displeasure he turns 
against Israel, without being hindered” (TWP 


as in v. 28). Several writers, among whom are 
Rosenm. and Kranichfeld (the latter being 
guided by his desire to render the prophecy 
se dissimilar to the history as possible), take 








the preceding 201 adverkially, and regaza it 
as qualifying DYT): ‘‘and ugain he shall have 
indignation,” ete. <u, however, is not used 
as a mere auxiliary in any other part of this 
section; and the return of the northern king 
from Egypt could not be passed over without 
notice in this place, since not to have mentioned 
it would have made Egypt the scene of the sub- 
sequent warlike operations in v. 31 a, which 
would thus conflict with v. 31 0 (cf. Hitzig on 
the passage).—He shall even return and have 
intelligence with them that forsake the holy 
covenant; rather, ‘‘and he shall return, and 
fix his attention on them,” etc. The second 
‘*and he returns” denotes his journey to Anti- 
och from Palestine, where he had halted by the 
way. His ‘‘fixing attention” (5» 720, as In 
y. 37; Job. xxxi. 1; Jer. xxxix. 12) on the 
apostates from the covenant (M72 73]9 = 
DSz475, v. 14) is to be understood in the sense 


of affiliating with them, who became his favor- 
ites and protegés, and for whom he endeavored 
to erect anew and idolatrous system of worship ; 
ef. 1 Macc. ii. 18; 2 Mace. vi. 1. Also infra, 
on v. 39. 

Verses 31-36. Attacks on the sacred institu- 
tions of the theocracy, and the persecution of its 
faithful adherents by- Antiochus. And arms 
shall stand on his part; rather, ‘‘ and armed 
hosts of his shall remain,” namely, in the holy 
land. Consequently 177292 D917 is used sub- 
stantially as in v. 15, to denote the standing 
still of an armed host (ef. the leaving of a 
Syrian garrison in the citadel of Zion, which is 
mentioned in 1 Mace. i. 34). The usual ren- 
dering is, ‘‘and armed bands shall arise from 
him ”—which, however, seems more appropri 
ate and conformable to the context than Kran- 
ichfeld’s strange interpretation, ‘‘and accom- 
plices (¢.¢., traitorous Israelites) shall stand up 
through his influence” (!). 127272 probably does 
not signify “ at his bidding” (cf. 2 Sam. iii. 37), 
but is a partitive, or rather expresses depend- 
ence on the possessor.—And pollute the sanc- 
tuary of strength; rather, ‘‘ the sanctuary, the 
stronghold.” The sanctuary is probably termed 
the stronghold (79723, an apposition) in a spiri- 
tual sense, as being the refuge and support of 
Israel; cf. Psa. xviii. 3; xxxi. 3-5; Isa. xxv. 
4, etc., where Jehovah himself is termed Israel’s: 
strong tower (Von Leng., Kranichfeld, Filler). 
The reference of the expression to the fortifica~ 
tions with which the second temple was cer- 
tainly provided (1 Macc. vi. 7; v. 60) is less: 
probable. However, cf. 1 Macc. i. 37; 2 Macc. 
vi. 4.—And shall take away the daily sacri- 
fice. Cf. the parallels, chap. viii. 11-13; ix. 
27; xii. 11; and with regard to the historical 
fulfilment, cf. 1 Macc. i. 45, 54.—Verse 32. 
And such as do wickedly against (or ‘‘ by’) 
the covenant shall he co rupt by flatteries ; 


Hitzig : ‘the condemners of the covenant, its: 
aceusers,”” The N72 “2072, however, are 
evidently the same as the 1773 "aI in v. 30; 
na is simply an accusative of specification ; 
ef. Ewald, Lehrd., § 288, 2 et seq.—p 2m, Pro- 
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perly, ‘‘ to desecrate,” here signifies “‘ tu cause | shall fall, ¢.g., certain priests, 1 Macc. v. 67; 


to revolt,” utterly to sever their union with the 
theocracy, against which they had already 
sinned. Consequently, the expression does not 
involve a tautology, as if a successful effort 
to lead such as had already cast off their al- 
legiance to apostatize were asserted. Kran- 
ichfeld interprets very harshly and arbitrarily, 
‘*and so far as the sinner against the covenant 
is concerned, he shall pollute it (the covenant) 
by his insinuating deportment.” nipana, 
‘“with smoothnesses,” 7.é., with smooth words 
and dissimulating arts (doubtless including de- 
ceitful promises, cf. 1 Mace. ii. 17 et seq.) prob- 
ably differs merely in form from MIP2P2N2 in 
v. 21; ef. v. 34.—But people that do know 
their God shall be (or ‘ prove themselves”) 
strong (7.é., to resist his seductive efforts), and 
do exploits; rather, ‘‘do it.” Cf. vs. 17, 28, 
30, and for the historical fulfilment, see 1 Macc. 
i. 62 et seq. ; ii. 3 et seq.—Verse 33. And they 
that understand among the people shall in- 
struct (the) many. =P 72°3072 does not de- 
note ‘‘ teachers of the people” (Dereser, Hitzig), 
and the analogy of W2en2 in chap. ix. 22 is 
not sufficient to establish that rendering. 
2730 is rather to be taken as equivalent to 
intelligens (cf. Sept., Theodot.: oi ovretoi Aaov; 
Vulg., doctt), in harmony with the usual intran- 
sitive sense $525 (see chap. i. 4, 17; ix. 18, 
25). This rendering finds a special support in 
the contrasting of the pip 3 and the D{YD 
in chap. xii. 10. These understanding ones, 
z.e., these genuine theocrats, ¢.g., a Mattathias 
(1 Mace. ii. 1 et seq.), an Hleazar (2 Mace, vi. 
18), ete., shall ‘*impart understanding (72727) 
cf. Job vi. 24) to the many, 7.é., the not incon- 
siderable number of the ‘‘ people that do know 
their God,” v. 32, who were faithful to the 
covenant and capable of being saved, and of 
whom 1 Mace. i. 65 et seq. testifies that they 
were somewhat numerous.—Yet they shall fall 
by the sword, and by flame, etc. ‘‘ They,” 
viz. : the many who hearken to the voice of the 
understanding ones, not the latter in person ; 
see y. 35. For the narrative of the fulfilment, 
see 1 Macc. i. 57; ii. 38; iii. 41; v. 13; 2 
Macc. vi. 11.—Verse 34. Now when they fall 
they shall be hoipen with a little help, or, 


“they shall obtain but little help” (0272 “J¥), 


referring to the efforts of Judas Maccabeus (1 
Mace. iii, 11 et seq.; iv. 14 et seq.), which were 
not sufficient to put an end to all the suffering 
and persecution at a single stroke; cf., ¢.g., 1 
Macc. v. 60 et seq.—But many shall cleave to 
them with flatteries, or ‘‘ hypocrisies ;” 7.¢., in 
addition to the limited aid received by them, 
the party of faithful adherents shall absorb 
many impure elements, which associate them- 
selves hypocritically (nipdpdma, cf. on v. 32) 
with the ‘‘many.” It appears from passages 


like 1 Macc. vi. 21 et seq.; ix. 23, that this was 
actually the case in the Maccabeean age, princi- 
pally as a consequence of the bloody severity 
with which Judas Maccabzeus treated all apos- 
tates (1 Mace. ii. 44; iii. 5, 8).—Verse 35. And 
‘some of them of understanding (see v. 33) 





Hleazar, 2 Mace. vi. 18, etc., and Judas Maccs- 
beeus himself, etc. p59 can have no other 
meaning in this place than that in which it 
occurs in vs. 83 and 34.—To try (‘‘ smelt’) 
them, and to purge and to make them white 
(or, ‘‘cleanse them”), even to the time of the 
end; literally, ‘‘among them.” This is astate 
ment of the Divine purpose in imposing the 
specified sufferings. ‘‘Among them” (D3), 
i.é., not merely among the ‘understanding 
ones,” but also among their followers, among 
the theocratic party as a whole, which, accord- 
ing to vy. 384, stood in some need of being sifted 
and purified. 729 alludes to the separation or 
removal of the dross that was expelled by the 
nin, and 233 to the polishing and brighten 
ing of the metal that was thus freed from its 
impure elements. ‘‘ The three-fold description 
is also probably designed to indicate that the 
purifying should be effected by various processes. 
Not only are the pretended adherents to Jeho- 
vah’s party to separate themselves from His sin- 
cere followers, but the latter themselves, incited 
thereto by the example of steadfastness and self- 
denial furnished by their martyrs, shall cast out 
from themselves everything that is impure ; and 
they shall succeed in gaining over all those who 
share their convictions in their hearts, but have 
been hindered by fear and timidity from avow- 
ing an open connection with them. In like 
manner a Nicodemus and a Joseph of Arima- 
theea were induced by the very death of Christ 
on the cross to confess their allegiance to him. 
— Thus Antiochus attempts to annihilate the 
party among the Jews that is devoted to its 
God, but succeeds only in contributing to its 
purifying” (Fiiller).—The “time of the end” 
(Yr d) down to which the painful process of 


purifying is to be continued, denotes, in the: 
sense of the prophecy, the end of the pre-Mes--. 
sianic period as a whole, as appears from chap. 
viii, 17; ix. 27; but it coincides essentially 
with the end of Antiochus himself.—Because it 
is yet for a time appointed ; 7.¢., the period of 
tribulation shall be protracted until then; cf. v. 
27.—Verse 36. And the king shall do accord-. 
ing to his will. The 92’) can be no other than. 
the one hitherto represented, the antitheistic: 
persecutor of Israel, the king of the north, 
Antiochus Epiphanes. It is therefore not Con-- 
stantine the Great (Ibn-Ezra, Jacchiad., Abar-- 
banel, etc.), or the Roman state as a whole: 
(Rashi, Calvin, etc.), or the New-Test. anti-- 
christ (Jerome, Theodor., Luther, Gicolamp.,. 
Geier, Calov, Kliefoth)—all of which interpreta-.- 
tions contradict the context, and arbitrarily~ 
interpose a hiatus of centuries between vy. 38: 
and the closing verses of the chapter.*--And’ 





* [Keil contends for the last of the above views, in accord- 
ance with his adopted theory of the final Antichristian 
*+ little horn ;” but his arguments have little weight, in the 
face of the admitted identity of the persecuting ‘‘ king ” 
throughout this passage. His chief point is this: ‘*If the \ 
contents of vers. 86-45 lie beyond the end of the enemy wha 
has hitherto been spoken of, then ought his destruction 1v, 
have been mentioned, especially since witl the words, ‘1s, 
the time of the end, because yet for a time appointed,’ ve: 
35, the words of ver. 27, ‘for yet the end of the time ap. 
pointed,’ are resumed. All attempts to give to the formey 
of these expressions, ver. 35, a different meaning from that 
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magnify himself above every god, 1.¢., subjec- 
tively, in his proud imagination; cf. 2 Mace. Ix. 
12: 2 Thess. ii. 4; also chap. vili. 20. J erome, 
Luther, Fiiller, etc., render the words, ‘‘ agatst 
every god;”’ but this inverpretation of oD is 
antagonized by its use in v. 37 6, where it is 
likewise connected with 57355, but notedly in 


the sense of ‘‘ above.”—And shall speak mar- 
vellous things against the God of gods, Cf. 
chap, vii. 8, 25; and concerning D728 SN, see 
chap. ii, 47.-And shall prosper, ¢.¢., in his 
undertakings generally; cf. viii. 12, 24 et seq. 
— Till the indignation be accomplished ; 
namely, God’s anger against His people, in 
whose execution He employed Antiochus as a 
scourge or ‘‘saw”? (Isa. x. 15). Cf. viii. 19; ix. 
27; and on the whole expression, see Isa. x. 23, 

Verses 37-39. Description of the general god- 
lessness of Antiochus Hpiphanes, without confin- 
ing it to its relations to the theocracy. Neithe: (or, 
‘Cand not’’) shall he regard the god (‘‘gods”’) 
of his fathers, hence, shall manifest his impiety 
even with reference to the requirements of the 
religious sense of the heathen. This will include 
his robbery of temples (Polyb., XXXI. 4), and 
his efforts to destroy national bounds by tearing 
down their several religious systems (Diodor., 
XXXI. 1; 1 Mace, i. 43).*—Nor the desire of 
women, nor regard any god; rather, ‘‘ nor 
the desire of women nor any god shall he 


regard.” In view of the connection Dw) nym 
cannot possibly signify anything else than a god, 





contained in the latter, ver. 27 (Calovius, Geier, Kliefoth), 
amount to verbally impossible interpretations.” But surely 
this phrase might be understood to refer to different points 
of time, if the change in the connection required it. Even 
this. however, is not necessary. It is sufficient to apply it 
to the general sssue of these troubles of the theocracy, and 
thus room is still left to introduce the sequel of Antiochus’s 
career, which in fact did not take place till the controversy 
about the Jew:sh worship was pretty well decided at Jern- 
salem by the first successes of the Maccabees. | 
* [Keil objects, ‘‘ This does not agree with Antiochus. 
The (ad0ca ppovetr Urepynpaves which is said of him, 2 Mace. 
ix. 12, is not an exalting of himself above every god. ‘ An- 
tiochus was not an afeos; he even wished to render the 
worship of Zeus universal ; and that he once spoiled the tem- 
ple dves not imply his raising himself above every god’ 
Kliefoth), Of Antiochus much rather, as is said by Livy 
err. 20), ‘in dwobus tamen honestisque rebus fere regius 
erat animus, in urbium donis et deorum cutue” But this 
misses the main point of the portraiture of this persecuting 
tyrant throughout the entire series of these prophecies, 
which is not so much his utter godlessness and violence as 
the direction.of these traits against the hitherto established 
usages of his own subjects; intolerance now first made 
religion a crime, and foreign deities were now for the first 
time forcibly imposed upon them. ‘ The next verse shows 
that he had no regard for his.country’s gods ; and his whole 
course of life, his plundering the temple at Jerusalem, and 
finally in Elymais, shows the reckless and impious charac- 
ter of the tyrant. . . . The intimation here given, of disre- 
garding the gods of his fathers, shows that the previous 
Grecian kings of Syria had adopted the gods of the Syrian 
nation ; while Antiochus, who had lived some years.at Rome, 
had learned to despise the Syrian gods, and to prefer the 
Jupiter Olympius and Xenias of the Greeks and Romans. 
The establishment of the worship of the former at Jerusa- 
lem, and of the latter at Samaria, shows that Antiochus was 
ambitious at times of imitating the Greeks and Romans” 
(Stuart). For this he was naturally applauded by Pagan 
historians, but the sacred seer penetrates the motives of 
policy that led to these occasional freaks of so-called piety, 
and paints his secret contempt for all religion. That the 
person here described, however, was not wholly or exter- 
mally irreligious is proved by vers. 38, 89, which bring out 
To point of his impiety, namely, its foreign charac 
re 








and does not, therefore, denote chaste conjugal 
love (Luther, J. Gerhard, etc., who support thei 
view by a reference to kwAiew you ir, 1 Tim, ly. 
3), or alove for women, suscepvibility to amor- 
ous emotions generally (Grotius), nor yet ~ the 
supplications of women” (Dathe, Stéudlin), or 
“the favorites of women,” ¢.¢., children (cf. Hos. 
ix. 16; Mic. i 16, ete.—thus Bertholdt). We 
are to conceive, rather, of the goddess of nature 
among the Asiatics, the Baaltis, Astarte, or 
Mylitta of the Babylonians, the Persian Artemis. 
and the Nana of the Syrians. This is the 
more certain, as it is expressly reported of 
Antiochus that he had inflicted a gross indignity 
on the worship of this goddess (who is identical 
with the ‘‘ queen of heaven,” Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 
17 et seq.), by attempting :o plunder a temple 
of Artemis or Aphrodite in Elymais (Polyb., 


| XXXI. 11; Appian, Syr’, ¢. 66; 1 Mace. vi. I- 


4; 2 Mace. ix. 2). For this reason modern 
expositors since J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, Der- 
eser, and Hivernick are, with few exceptions, 
agreed in applying the words to this divinity. 
Concerning the designation as ‘‘the desire of 
women,” cf. Isa. xliv. 9, where the heathen 
gods in general are characterized as pan, 
‘* favorites.’?* — He shall magnify himself 
above all; above everything, whether Divine 
or human (the addition of ASN merely to +5 
would be one-sided). Cf. 2 Thess, ii. 4: é7 
ravra Aeyouevov Veov 7 ofBaoua.—Verse 38. But 
in his estate shall he honour the god of 
forces; rather, ‘‘ but he shal] honor the god of 
fortresses in his place.” Doyy7 ON is not 
properly a nom. propr. : the god ‘* Mauzzim ” or 
‘* Meeusim ” (Luther, following the Sept., Theo- 
dot., and the Vulg., which have Mawéeiu, Mao- 
zim), but rather, as appears from the repeated 
mention in this chapter of 073272 (vs. 7, 10, 19, 
81) or NIWE2A (v. 15) or DEI, it denotes a 
martial god to whom the Syrian king paid 
special reverence—a ‘‘ god of fortresses or cas- 
tles,” who must be regarded as being Jupiter 
Capitolinus, because he is subsequently described 
as formerly unknown to the Asiatics. There is 
no question respecting the character of this 
divinity, as being pre-eminently warlike, nor )et 
respecting the special reverence which Epiphanes 
entertained for him. ‘* To him, the Capitoline 
Jupiter, were devoted the spolia opima; he was 


.called Jupiter Stator, because he brought the 


Romans to a stand in answer to the prayer of 
Romulus, when they fled before the Sabines. 
But the surname Capitolinus accords fully with 





* [Keil’s defence of the abstract interpretation is signally 
weak: ‘A verbal proof that p72 man. denotes 


Anaitis or Adonis as the favorite deity of women has not 
been adduced. For these words, desiderium mulierum, 
denote not that which women desire, but that which womer 
possess which is desirable; cf. under 1 Sam. ix. 20. But it 
is impossible that this can be Anaitis or Adonis, but it is a 
possession or precious treasure of women. This desirable 
possession of women is without doubt love ; so that, as C. 
B. Michaelis has remarked, the expression is not materially 


different from p7w? DIOR, the love of women, 2 Sam. i 


26.” On the contrary, all the associated terms compel us 
to understand a concrete object of regard. As Keil himself 
admits, “‘ The connection requires us to think of a deity, 
because these words are placed between two expressions 
which refer to the gods,”] 
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the god of fortresses ; for the capitol was, so to 
speak, the seat of the Roman empire, the ara 
omnium navionum (Cicero, Verr., VII. 72), as 
being the citadel of Rome, beside which stood 
its temple. There the generals sacrificed and 
paid their vows; and when they returned from 
their victories, they were taken thither in tri- 
umph.—It is readily conceivable that Antiochus 
should honor this foreign god ; he had learned 
to know him and his worship while at Rome.” 
Antiochus did not, probably, regard the princi- 
pal god of the Romans as distinct from the 
Olympic Zeus of the Greeks, whom he adored 
with a special zeal, according to Livy, XLI. 20; 
Polyb. XXVI. 10; 2 Mace. vi. 2, and for whom 
he caused a splendid temple to be erected at 
Athens; as a genuine Oriental syncretist he 
rather identified the two. Probably the mag- 
nificent temple which, according to Livy, XLI. 
20, he began to build at his capital, Antiochia, 
but which did not arrive at its completion, was 
dedicated indifferently to both the Capitoline 
and the Olympic Zeus, the principal god of the 
Romans and the Greeks. The interpretations 
which deviate from this are accordingly to be 
rejected, ¢.g., that of several rabbins, Grotius, 
Bertholdt, Staéudlin, etc., who think of Murs 
(who was evidently not a god of fortresses, but 
rather a god of duttles), and that of Hitzig, who 


proposes to read 0" ry? ADR, not to render 


‘“god of the sea fortress,’’ and that it should be 
referred to Melcarth or the Tyrian Heracles, 
making only the latter sentence of the verse 
to apply to Jupiter Capitolinus. The correct 
view is advocated by Gesenius, Dereser, Von 
Lengerke, Havernick, Maurer, Ewald, and, gen- 
erally, by a majority of recent writers, among 
them Vaihinger, Art. Meussim in Herzog’s Real- 
Hneyklop.*—i2- 3”, ‘upon his basis,” proba- 
bly indicates that Antiochus should honor the 
specified divinity ‘‘on its pedestal,” hence in 
the form of a statue or an idol-image (Bertholdt, 
Havernick, Von Lengerke, Maurer, Hitzig, etc.). 
A less probable opinion is that the words refer 
to the temple of Jupiter at Rome, as being the 
headquarters or seat of that god, to which 
Antiochus forwarded gifts (Kamphausen); and 
finally, the rendering ‘‘ in his stead,” which was 
formerly current (Luther, Gesenius, de Wette, 
and more recently Kranichfeld and Fiiller), con- 
flicts with the general usage and with the con- 





* [Keil still objects; (1) ‘‘ But according to the following 
passage, this god (worshipped by the person in question) was 
not known to his fathers. That could not be said either of 
Mars, Jupiter, or Melkart.” Keil has overlooked the descrip- 
tion of this deity, which is not his ancestral god (although 
even then it would doubtless mean, as in ver. 37, the deity 
commonly worshipped in the country, é.¢., Asiatic or Syrian), 


but “‘a strange god” (43) MER, ver. 39), (2) ‘* Add to 


this, ‘that if the statement here refers to the honoring of 
Hercules, or Mars, or Zeus, or Jupiter, then therewith all 
would be denied that was previously said of the king’s being 
destitute of all religion’ (Kliefoth).” We oannot see that 
this last discrepancy would be at all improved by the iden- 
tification with any other deity whatever. It simply shows 
that the latter passage must not be so strictly interpreted. 
(8) * The words thus in no respect (?) agree with Antiochus, 
and do not permit us to think of any definite heathen 


deity.” Strange then that the descriptive epithet D497 
should have been added by the sacred writer if he had so 
indefinite a worship in view, and stranger still that he 


. should go on to characterize that reverence by the particu- 
ars given in this and the following verse.] 








text, because the preceding verse did not confine 
its statements to a single Oriental deity, in the 
stead of which this new god was to arise, while 


the sing. suffix in 725 can hardly be held to 


possess a ‘‘ distributive and illustrative” force 
(cf. vs. 20, 21).*—And (the) god whom his 
fathers knew not shall he honor with gold 
and silver, etc. This god with whom the 
ancestors of Antiochus were not acquainted was 
the god of fortresses just mentioned, not a dif- 
ferent god (Hitzig), and still less qualiscunque 
Deus alius (Venema). Livy, XLII. 6, expressly 
mentions an embassy which Antiochus sent to 
Rome with a votive offering of golden vessels 
valued at 500 pounds (a portion of which would 
naturally be placed in the temple of the princi- 


pal god).—H77347, ‘‘jewels, precious articles of 


small size,” is here equivalent to nisin "D5, 2 


Chron. xx. 25.-Verse39. Thus shall he doin the 
most strong holds with a strange god; rather, 
‘* and he shall pursue the same course with the 
fortifications of the fortresses as with the 
strange god ;”’ z.¢., he shall recognize and honor 
them only, shall fix his attention on nothing 
else, the fortresses are his idols, The words are 
significant merely as an introduction to what is 


to follow; 92% in this place is merely a stronger 


form of 2, cf. Job xl. 15; ix. 26; Psa. cxx. 4; 
exliii. 7; Ecc. ii. 16. By approving of this ex- 
planation, which originated with Ewald, and 
which we are compelled to consider the only 
one that accords with the context, and that is 
adequately supported by the general usage of 
the language, we reject the numerous render- 
ings which deviate from it, that have been 
imposed on the passage from of old, ¢.g., Vulg., 
“* Ht faciet, ut muniat Maozim cum Deo alieno, 
quem cognovit ;” Luther, ‘*And shall greatly 
honor those who aid him to strengthen Maeusim, 
with the strange god whom he has selected ; ” 
Bertholdt and Dereser, *‘ And shall store them 
(the jewels) in the temples of the god of war; 
all who hold with the strange god,” ete. ; 
Rosenmiiller, Von Lengerke, Hivernick, ‘‘ And 
in the manner which has been described he 





* [On this Keil’s criticism seems in the main to be just: 
2) Sy does not signify on his foundation, pedestal, 


because the remark that he honored the god on his pedestal 
would be quite inappropriate, unless it had also been said 


that he had erected a statue to him. ape) oy has here the 


same meaning as in vers. 20, 21, and 7, ‘in his place or 
stead,’ But the suffix is not, with Kliefoth, to be referred 


to 5 5y, ‘in the place of all that which he did not 
regard,’ but it refers to IDR o5, ‘in the peace of every 


god ;’ which is not overthrown by the objection that in that 
case the suffix should have been in the plur., because the 


suffix is connected with the sing. nds. The ‘ god of for- 
tresses’ is the personification of war, and the thought is 
this: He will regard no other god, but only war; the taking 
of fortresses he will make his god; and he will worship this 
god above all as the means of his gaining the world-power, 
Of this war god as the object of deidcation, it might be said 
that his fathers knew nothing, because no other king had 
made war his religion, his god, to whom he offered up in 
sacrifice all, gold, silver, precious stones, jewels.” We must 
take exception, however, to the incongruous idea of this last 
sentence respecting the deification of an abstract passion ; 
nor can we see that in any reasonable or conceivable sense 
this could be said to characterize the king in question—be he 
who he may—above all his forefathers. ] 
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shall proceed with regard to the true feasts 
together with the strange gods,” etc. ; Maurer, 
‘© Ht sic tlle versabitur in obtrudendo urbibus 
munitis Jove Oapitolino, qui agnoverit illum,” 
etc.; Kranichfeld (and similarly de Wette), 
‘¢ And he shall do it to the defensive fortresses 
with the aid of the strange god;” Filler, 
‘“‘And he is active for the fortifying of the 
strong holds with the strange god ; whoso shall 
acknowledge,” etc.; Kliefoth, ‘‘ And he shall 
act with the defensive fortress according to the 
mind of the strange god; whoso shall acknowl- 
edge,” etc. ; Hitzig and Kamphausen, ‘* And he 
shall provide for the defensive fortresses thu 
people of a strange god, 7.é., heathen colonists ”’ 


(the two latter consequently transform 8» into 


DY) ; [Keil, ‘‘ With the help of this god, who was 


unknown to his fathers, he will so proceed 
against the strong fortresses that he will reward 
with honor, might, and wealth those who ac- 
knowledge him.”]|—Whom he shall acknowl- 
edge and increase with glory; rather, ‘‘ To him 
who shall acknowledge (them), he shall make the 
honor great ;” 7.¢., he shall confer great honor 
on those who, like himself, adore the god of for- 
tresses, and consequently make an idol of for- 
tifications and war in general. The persons in 
view are probably not the heathen subjects and 
military officers of the king, who naturally were 
already devoted to this martial god and the 
worship of fortresses, but primarily the Jews 
who apostatized to that religion, such as, ¢.9., a 
Jason, Menelaus, and others (2 Mace. iv. 10, 
25; v. 15).—And shall cause them to rule 
(or ‘* be lords”) among (the) many ; 7.¢., among 
the great mass of their nation. Filler, who 


identifies the 5°270 with those noticed in v. 33, 


t.é., with the theocratic Jews, probably goes too 
far in this; but he is doubtless correct in distin- 
guishing the phrase ‘‘set them to be lords 
among many ” from ‘‘ to make them lords over 
many.” —And shall divide the land for gain, 
or ‘‘in reward,” 7.¢., in recompense for their 
apostasy. Nothing definite is stated with re- 
ference to a division of lands among the apos- 
tates by Antiochus in the passages that report 
his briberies and promises, 1 Mace. ii. 18; iii. 
30 et seq. ; but it can scarcely be doubted that 
he employed this means also, and that espe- 
cially such property as had been confiscated 
from obstinate Jews was conferred on the apos- 
tates. 

Verses 40-45. Recapitulation of the warlike 
career of Antiochus Hpiphanes, not distinguish- 
ing between his several campaigns against 
Egypt, as was the case in v.. 22 et seq., but 
merely noticing the general character of his 
attacks on that country, and their unfortunate 
results upon Judza. The rather general char- 
acter of this paragraph, which is analogous in 
this respect to the descriptions of the future 
drawn by earlier prophets, raises ‘the expecta- 
tion that these verses will prove to be especially 
original and free from interpolating additions-— 
an expectation that will be verified by the exe- 
gesis of the several verses. Influenced by the 
words ¥)2 224, ‘‘and at the time of the end,” 
which appeared to relate to the final stages of 
the reign of Epiphanes, although the prophet 
probably employed it in the same general sense 














as in chap. viii. 17 (with reference to the clos: 
ing period of the pre-Messianic history in gen- 
eral) ; and led astray to a no less extent by the 
example of Porphyry, who, according to Jerome 
on this place, discovered the description of a 
fourth and last Egyptian campaign in this para- 
graph, which he supposed to belong to the year 
before that in which the reign of Antiochus 
closed (B.C. 165),* a majority of modern exposi- 
tors have also regarded these verses as a con- 
tinuation of the historical narrative, whose spe- 
cial object was to describe the last warlike 
operations of Epiphanes against Egypt, Phoeni- 
cia, and Armenia. The Maccabzean books make 
no mention of these final wars of Antiochus, 
but report that he marched toward the east 
only, namely, to Babylonia, Elymais, and Per- 
sia, and that he died in the latter country (see 
1 Mace. iii. 37; vi. 1 et seq.) ; but this circum- 
stance is explained, either by assuming that the 
writer of those books designedly ignored the wars 
in question, especially the fourth Egyptian and 
the Armenian campaigns (Hofmann, De bellis at 
Antiocho gestis), or by declaring that his repre- 
sentations as a whole are not worthy of credit, 
and for that reason giving the preference to Por- 
phyry’s statements as reported by Jerome (so 
especially Fiiller on this passage, p. 328 et seq.). 
The report of Porphyry, however, appears rather 
to have originated in a misapprehension of the 
paragraph under consideration ; for the remain- 
ing historians of the time, and particularly Livy, 
Polybius, and Appian, are entirely ignorant of a 
fourth Egyptian campaign of Epiphanes, and the 
credibility of the Maccabzean books, especially 
of the first, cannot be assailed upon the ground 
of their statements respecting the final actions 
and the death of Epiphanes, nor in any other 
respect; see Wernsdorf, De fide Maccab., p. 58 
ss., and Wieseler, Art. Antiochus Hpiphanes in 
Herzog’s eal-Hncyklop., 1., 386 et seq. We 
therefore agree with Dereser, Von Lengerke, 
Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, and Kamphausen, in re- 
garding vs. 40-45 as being in fact a kind of 
abbreviating and generalizing résumé of the 
contents of vs. 22-39; but we explain this pecu- 
liar feature by regarding that detailed narrative 
of the military career of Epiphanes, as the pro- 
duct of the interpolating activity of a pious Jew 
in the Maccabean period, while we consider vs. 
40-45 as being a portion of Daniel’s original pro- 
phecies uttered during the era of the Captivity, 
which was left untouched upon the whole by 
the interpolator.t—And at the time of the end 





* Jerome, 7. V., p. 2, p. 720: “Ht hee Porphyrius ad 
Antiochum refert, quod undecimo anno regni sui rursus 
contra sororis filium, Ptolemeum Philometorem dimi- 
caverit. Qui audiens venire Antiochum congregaverit 
mulia populorum millia: sed Antiochus quasi tempestas 
valida in curribus et in equitibus et in classe magna ingres- 
sus sit terras plurimas et transeundo universa vestaverit; 
veneritque ad terram inclytam, i.e., Jud@wam ... . et 
arcem munierit de,ruinis murorum civitatis et sic perrex- 
erit in gyptum.’—Cf. farther the statements respecting 
the result of this expedition to Egypt, and respecting the 
connected expeditions toward the north and east, p. 721; 
“So... Pugnans contra Aigyptios et Libyas Athiopiasque 
pertransiens audiet sibi ab Aauilone et Oriente preelia con- 
citari, unde et regrediens capi sradios resistentes et omnem 
in litore Pheenicis vascavit provisciam,; confestimque pergit 
ad Artaxiam regem Armenice, qui de Oriantis partibua 
movebitur ; et interfectis pimrimis de «jus exercit “, poneds 
tabernaculum suum. in loco Apedno, qui inter duo latissima 
situs est fumina, Tigrim et Euphratem (v. 45).” 

+ [The author's views here have evidently beeu biassow 
by his favorite theory of an interpolation of part of this pra 
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the king of the south shall push at him. On 
YR HPAI, see immediately above. 13:57, ‘ shall 
push at,’ accords fully with the genuine pro- 
phetic description of chap, viii. 4. The Hgyp- 
tian king clearly appears as the beginner of this 
conflict, for he is mentioned before the northern 
king. Consequently, on the assumption that a 
Jourth Egyptian war is here spoken of, it will 
be necessary to hold that Ptol. Physcon and 
Philometor, encouraged by their alliance with the 
Romans, had ventured to attack the Syrian. It 
is hardly to be credited that the Roman histori- 





phecy. But the whole prediction is consecutive and natur- 
ally connected, without any repetition or redundancy, Keil, 
admitting a primary reference of this passage to Antiochus, 
argues against this supposition of a recapitulation or sum- 
mary here. ‘If thus, according to ver. 35, the tribulation 
with which the people of God shall be visited by the hostile 
king for their purification shall last till the time of the end, 
then the time of the end to which the prophecies of vers. 40 
—46 fall cannot designate the whole duration of the conduct 
‘of this enemy, but only the end of his reign and of his per- 
secutions, in which he perished (ver. 40). On the contrary, 
the reference to chap. viii. 17 avails nothing, because there 


also ‘Yj 1D has the same meaning as here, #.¢., it denotes 


the termination of the epoch referred to, and is there only 
made a more general expression by means of ny> than 


hera, where by MYD and the connection with ver, 35 


the end is more sharply defined. To this is to be added 
that the contents of vers. 40-45 are irreconcilable with the 
supposition that in them is repeated in a comprehensive 
form what has already been said of Antiochus, for here 
something new is announced, something of which nothing 
has been said before. This even Maurer and Hitzig have 
not been able to deny, but have sought to conceal as much 
as possible, —Maurer by the remark: ‘ Res a scriptoreiterum 
ac sepius pertractatas esse, extremam vero manum operi 
defuisse ;’ and Hitzig by various turnings—‘as it seems,’ 
*but is not precisely acknowledged,’ ‘the fact is nowhere 
else communicated? — which are obviously mere make- 
shifts.” Stuart thus defends the belief in another and final 
campaign of Antiochus: ‘‘ Lengerke asserts the entire im- 
probability of another and fourth invasion of Egypt and 
Palestine, on the ground that Antiochus was too weak and 
too poor to collect forces enough to carry on such a war 
with success. But 1 Macc. i. 27 seq. shows us that after 
Antiochus had heard of the notable defeat -by Judas of his 
general Seron, ‘he was enraged, and gathered together all 
the forces of his kingdom, rapeBoAnv iaxupav oodpa, an 
exceedingly great encampment.’ These he paid profusely, 
while in an attitude of preparation for active service, and 
thus exhausted his treasury, 1 Mace. i. 28, 29. To Lysias, 
his general, he left one-half of his troops (1 Macc. i. 34), 
which amounted to 47,000 (v. 39), with orders to subdue and 
partition out Palestine (vs. 35, 36). Weak, then, Antiochus 
was not, at that time. It is indeed true that neither Appian, 
nor Polybius, nor Justin, nor Livy, nor Josephus have given 
us any particulars about this latest war of Antiochus; but 
who that has read their Syrian histories does not know that 
Tac: 2 summaries, scraps, and fragments are all that remain 
of these writers in respect to Antiochus? Josephus depends 
or 1 Macc. ; and this is mainly confined to the exploits of 
Judas and his brethren, Rosenmiiller very appositely re- 
qaarka; “* Caremus omnino integra aliqua et continua de 
rebus Antiochi narratione, que a suc cetatis scriptore ali- 
quo fide digno literis sit mandat. The argumenitwm a 
silentio, specially in respect to ancient history, is far from 
being cogent and satisfactory. On the other hand, the 
accuracy of the statementsin the book of Daniel, respecting 
the domain of Alexander’s successors, is on all hands ad- 
miitted in other cases. Here it has narrated the events of 
an expedition, in vs. 40-43, with its usual minuteness, and 
apparently in good order, Why should this testimony be 
rejected? ‘Nor does it stand alone. Jerome refers to Por- 
phyry, wno wrote against the book of Daniel, as saying with 
respect to vs. 40-43, that they relate to the last war of 
Antiochus, near the close of his life. . . . Let it be remem- 
tered that Jerome does not say a word to contradict this 
statement, although it made for his favorite object to do so 
if he conld, inasmuch as he might then refer the pass ge to 
his favorite Antichrist. I do not see why the testimony of 
the book before us, the full confirmation of it by Porphyry, 
and the apparent consenting attitude of Jerome, do not 


place the matter before us fairly out of the reach of dzatruc- | 


tive criticism.” ] 


. 
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ans, and especially Livy, should have been unin. 
formed with regard to such a war, waged by 
one ally against another,*—And he shall enter 
into the countries, 7.¢., into the countries ad- 
joining to Egypt through which his march against 
the latter kingdom would lead him, hence, inte 
Cole-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. — And 
shall overflow (or ‘‘flow along”) and pasa 
(or ‘‘surge”) over. The phrase employed 
in y. 10, with reference to the war of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes against Ptolemy Philopater, 
is entirely similar.—Verse 41. He shall enter 
also—rather, ‘‘and he shall enter”—into the 
glorious land, and many countries shall be 
overthrown ; rather, ‘‘ and many shall be caused 
to fall.” The description is scarcely as concrete 
as the parallel in chap. viii. 9-11, and may there- 
fore be an original prophecy with equal proba. 
bility. The case differs in vs. 28, 31 et seq. 
The ‘‘ many ”’ who shall be caused to fall by the 
northern king are probably countries or nations, 


as appears clearly from 6, and as the fem. nan 
likewise indicates (namely, miz7y). That plu- 


ral is consequently not to be pointed mia, “ten 


thousands” (Psa. xci. 7), nor to be translated, 
with Ewald, by ‘‘rabbins, teachers of high 
grade,” and that interpretation to be taken as 
an evidence of the later composition of the book. 
—But these shall escape out of his hand, 
(even) Hdom and Moab and the chief (or “‘ ker- 


nel”) of the children of Ammon. 122 M7WS7 
yiay, properly, the principal power, the “‘ first- 
lings of the power” of the children of Ammon 
(cf. Num. xxiv. 20; Jer. xlix. 35; Am. vi. 1), 
which probably relates to Rabbah, their chief 
city, and the principal seat of their power. The 
entire prophecy before us relative to the neigh- 
bors of Israel does not. bear the look of a vatic. 
ex eventu , for although the Maccabzean book 
(1 Mace. iv. 61; v. 3-8) notices the assistance 
rendered to Epiphanes by the Edomites and Am- 
monites against the Jews, the mention of the 
Moabites in this place is so much the more 
remarkable, as that nation is never mentioned 
after the captivity as maintaining an independ- 
ent existence (Hara ix. 1 and Neh. xiii. 1 afford 
no proof to contradict this statement, since the 
Moabites are not referred to in those passages 
from a historical point of view, but dogmati- 
cally, with reference to the passage in the law, 
Deut. xxiii. 3), and since the name of the Moa- 
bites had already been lost in the more compre- 
hensive one of Arabians in the Maccabean age, 
It is not strange, on the other hand, that a pro- 
phet of the time immediately subsequent to the 
Captivity should adduce the nations of Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon as leading representatives of 
tribal hostility to the theocracy,—not remark- 
able in the least; cf. the older prophetic paral- 
lels, Psa. x. 10; Isa. xi. 14; xxv. 10, 15, 16; 
Zeph. ii. 8; Jer. xliii.; xhx. 1-6; Ezek. xxv. 
1-14; xxi. 20, 28, ete. Kranichfeld remarke 
correctly: ‘‘The Edomites, like the Moabites 
and Ammonites, showed themselves the most 
persistent allies of the oppressors of Israel among 





* [The inconclusiveness of this reasoning is evident, for 
as the Romans themselves were not directly involved in this 
last campaign, a Roman historian may well ha e beem 
ignorant or indifferent re-pecting it.] 
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all its neighboring relatives; and when the Chal- 
dean catastrophe broke in upon Judah, they 
proved themselves her most bitter enemies. 
From that period, the complaint against this 
treacherous nation, so regardless of fraternal 
ties, is poured out more persistently, and the cry 
for revenge upon it is repeated more urgently, 
than against Babylon itself; cf. Obadiah; Jer. 
xlix. 7-22; Lam. iv. 21, 22; Ezek. xxv. 12-14; 
Xxxy. ; xxxvi. 5; Psa. cxxxvii. 7 et seq. ; Mal. 
i, 1-8. Although Edom, Moab, and Ammon, of 
all others, were connected with Israel by ties of 
relationship, and therefore were bound to main- 
tain cordial relations with it in the very nature 
of their connection, it is precisely these nations, 
the unnatural oppressors of Israel, that enter 
into the conception of every theocrat, and espe- 
cially of the prophets, as the historical represen- 
tatives of all hostility against the theocracy ; 
and as their subjugation revives the Messianic 
hopes (Psa. xl. 10; Isa. xi. 14; xxv. 10), so the 
picture of the bloody humiliation of Edom is 
occasionally introduced to represent the Messi- 
anic universal triumph in Isa. Ixiii. 1-6,” etc. — 
Verse 42. He shall stretch forth his hand also 
upon the countries, ¢.¢., upon the aggregate of 
the southern countries generally ; cf. vy. 41 a, to 
which the words before us are related as a gen- 
eralizing repetition. [?]—And the land of Egypt 
shall not escape.* 907252 070 x}, proper- 
ly, ‘‘ shall not be among the escaped ones ;”’ cf. 
Joel ii. 3; Jer. 1. 29; 2 Chron. xx. 24; Hazara ix. 
14,—Verse 43. And he shall have power over 
the treasures of gold and of silver, and over 
all the precious things of Egypt. Cf. supra, v. 
28, where the great booty was mentioned which 
Antiochus carried away on his return from the 
second Egyptian campaign, while the statement 
here is very general in its character, and notices 
the confiscation of treasures in Egypt once for 
all—And the Libyans and the Ethiopians 
shall be at his steps, as enforced auxiliaries, 
who were compelled to follow the victorious 
king of the north, as was Egypt in former times 
(cf. Ezek. xxx. 5; Jer. xlvi. 9). The fact that 
this feature is recorded in no other authorities 
is an additional evidence for the genuine charac- 
ter of this prophecy (against Hitzig).+ Concern- 
ing 1192/22, ‘in his following or train,” cf. 
the analogous 179373, in Judg. iv. 10; vy. 15; 
also Ex. xi. 8.—Verse 44, But tidings (‘‘ ru- 
mors”) out of the east and out of the north 
shall trouble (or ‘‘ alarm”) him; therefore he 
shall go forth with great fury, to destroy and 
utterly to make away many. The masculine 
plural wAaI34 is employed here, ‘‘in view of 
the omission from the general idea of the state- 
ment, of the subject which originates the rumors.” 
Cf. the analogous case in chap. ii. 33. The 
‘‘alarming rumors out of the east and north ” 
may, in fact, be referred to the expedition which 
Antiochus undertook shortly before he died 
(B.C. 166, or 147 wr. Sel.—see 1 Mace. iii. 87), 
against the Parthians under Arsaces and against 





* [No one can fail to see how inept and trivial this state- 
ment would be if a mere recapitulation of what had been 
before declared so much more fully and explicitly.] 

+ [But a later interpolator would not have failed to seize 
upon so remarkable a point, and would surely have incor- 
porated it into his part, and even enlarged upon it from the 
history at his command. ] 








the Armenians under Artaxias, and which re- 
sulted in at least the subjugation and capture of 
the Armenian king (see Tacitus, Hist., v. 8, 
Appian, Sy7. 45, 46). This thought is at any 
rate less forced than that which refers the words 
to the brutal treatment accorded to Jerusalem, 
which was mentioned in y. 30 et seq., and also 
to the alleged rebellion of the Aradians in Phos- 
nicia, which is mentioned only by Porphyry in 
the passage cited by Jerome (see note above; 
against Hitzig). It is, however, by no means 
necessary to regard this passage as a vdtic. e@ 
eventu ; on the contrary, it is exceedingly possi- 
ble that the remarkable correspondence between 
its statements and the historical fact that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes was recalled from his warlike 
operations in the south by those insurrections in 
the north and east, became the very occasion 
which led the Maccabzan interpolator to intro- 
duce into the preceding verses (22-89) allusions, 
still more specific in character, to the history of 
the wars of the antitheistic tyrant, with a view 
to represent his entire career as having been 
foretold by Daniel in all its successive stages. *— 
Verse 45. And he shall plant the tabernacles 
of his palace + between the seas in the glori- 
ous holy mountain; rather, ‘‘ between seas and 


the mountain of the holy ornament.” 10 
WIpP~72y, the ‘‘mount of the holy ornament,” 
certainly denotes Mount Zion, the mount on 
which the temple at Jerusalem was erected (cf. 
say, chap. vili. 9, and say75 YAR, VS. 16, 41, 
as designations of the holy land); and the plural 
Da must be regarded, with Hitzig, Kranich- 
feld, etc., and with equal certainty, either asa 
poetical designation of the Mediterranean Sea 
(cf. Job vi. 3; Ecclus. i. 2), or, with Venema, 
Filler, and others, as denoting the two seas be- 
tween which mount Zion is situated—the Dead 
Sea and the Mediterranean. The latter view, 
on which the plural is employed for the dual, is 
the best recommended, on account of the absence 
of the article from 07727, There is certainly no 
reference to any locality outside of the holy 
land, as Porphyry, 1. c., held, referring the two 
‘*seas” to the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and 
misunderstanding the choice poetical expression 
TIER "On8, ** tents of his palace ” (cf. the cor- 
responding Syr. word for }758, “‘ palace,” and 
also Jer. xliii. 10, Targ.), to the extent of as- 
suming a place between those rivers, and bear- 
ing the name of Apedno, as the resting-place of 
Antiochus while contending against the Armeni- 
ans and Parthians; or, as Dereser and Hiaver- 
nick have interpreted it in modern times, ren- 





* [On the contrary, had these clauses been introduced by 
such an interpolator, he would surely have been more 
definite in his allusions, ] 


Toe yd) of planting a tent, only here used instead of 


the usual 3, to spread out, to set up, probably with 
= 


reference to the great palace-like tent of the Oriental ruler, 
whose poles must be struck very deep into the earth. Of 
the description of the tent of Alexander the Great, which 
was erected after the Oriental type, in Polyen, Stratey., 
IV. 3, 24, and of the tent of Nadir-Shah, in Rosenmiiller, 4, 
u. NV. Morgenl., IV., p. 8647. These tents were surrounded 
by a multitude of smaller teuts for the guards and servants, 
a circumstance which explains the use of the plural. ”*— 
Feil.) 
> 
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dering 12758 correctly, but making the ‘‘mount 
of the holy ornament” to designate the ‘‘ mount 
of the sanctuary of Nanza,” which lies between 
the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea, and near 
which they believe Antiochus to have died,—a 
view which Hitzig justly characterizes as ‘a 
monstrosity,”’ and which is equally unfortunate 
in interpreting either WIP772¥ 10 or DV 
But he shall come to his end, and none shall 
help him. The death of Antiochus did not take 
place in Judza itself, nor did it occur immedi- 
ately after his final sojourn in that country, 
.when his camp was in the vicinity of Jerusalem 
(having returned from the third Egyptian war 
in B.C. 168.—On the location of his camp, 
cf, 2 Mace. y. 24 with 1 Mace. i. 29 et seq.), but 
rather from two to three years later, in connec- 
tion with the campaign against the Parthians 
and Armenians, and in the Persian town of 


Tabs (Tafa), which Polyb., XXXI. 11, and. 


Porphyry, in Jerome on this passage, agree in 
representing as the place of his decease; cf. in 
_ addition 1 Mace. vi. 4, 8.* So sudden a transi- 
tion from the scene of the over-confident op- 
pressor’s sojourn in the holy land to that of his 
irretrievable destruction, which did not take 
place until after a considerable interval, is a 
decided proof of the genuine prophetic character 
of this passage.+ A testimony of no less weight 
is found in the analogy of the peculiar expres- 


sion JY Nl3 XP to the former descriptions in 


chap. viii. 25; ix. 26, and in the poetic coloring 
of the entire representation. As a characteristic 
feature in the latter regard, we notice the words 
13 “IY | 81 (cf. the shorter 12 81, chap. ix. 
26), which serve as a transition to chap. xii. 1-3, 
and form an expression that refers in very gen- 
eral terms to the irretrievable and irrevocable 
character of his destruction. It would be use- 
less to look for an indication of insanity (Polyb., 
1. c.) or of painful disease (2 Macc. ix. 5, 9, 28), 
as haying preceded the death of Hpiphanes, in 
these words. 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLO- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


1. Our exegetical examination has resulted in 
leading us to regard the opening and closing 
verses of the section as having originated with 
Daniel, or more particularly, those portions of 


* [Stuart thus explains this seeming discrepancy: ‘ But 
why is the mention of Antiochus’s encampment between 
the Mediterranean and Jerusalem here brought again to 
view, after the speaker hai already followed him to the 
East? For the purpose of impression, I should say, rather 
than from any necessity of the case. ‘Look at the con- 
trast’ (the speaker would seem to say); ‘mow Antiochus 
encamps in his lofty tent like a palace, meditating the over- 
throw of the holy city and temple ; next we see him in dis- 
grace, and even in the agonies of death, stricken by an 
invisil)le and irresistible hand.’ The interest with which a 
Hebrew would survey this picture may be imagined, but 
cannot well be described.”] 

+ [This remark of the author is doubtless by way of con- 
trast with the more definite and historically correct utter- 
ances of the presumed interpolation preceding; as if an 
inexact—not to say untrue—prediction were a sure mark 
of authenticity in a prophet !] 

1% 
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the prophecy which relate to the development 
of the Persian empire and to the first begin- 
nings of the Javanic world-power (vs. 2-4), to- 
gether with those that refer to the Old-Test. 
antichrist as the last representative of the Gra 
cian world-kingdom (vs. 40-45); while we saw 
cause to regard the portion intervening between 
the two just indicated (vs. 5-39) as being com 
posed of both genuine and interpolated ee 
ments. It is impossible to assert that the inter 
mediate section is spurious throughout, because 
it affords many traces of original prophecy, 
which may be recognized by the comparative 
discrepancy of their statements with the cor- 
responding facts in the history of the Selevvidea 
and the Lagidz (see, ¢.g., vs. 14, 19, 26, 34, 39). 
By far the larger portion, however, seerns to 
have been inserted by a later hand, since the 
parallels found in former descriptions of the 
future, viz. : chap. vii. 24, and viii. 9,—passages 
which likewise refer to the period intervening 
between Alexander the Great and Antiochus 
Epiphanes,—are exceeded by it to an almost in- 
credible degree in regard to the specific charac- 
ter of its predicted details.* It follows the 
succession of the Seleucid monarchs and their 
conflicts with the Ptolemies with such conscien- 
tious accuracy, that it may almost be considered 
an attempt to demonstrate the ideal tenfold 


‘number of the horns of the fourth beast in 


chap. vii. 24, in the particulars of history. This, 
however, becomes improbable from the circum- 
stance that the number of the Syrian kings whu 
are menticned is by no means exactly ten, but 
that, on the contrary, their succession is fol- 
lowed in a decidedly imperfect manner, as ap- 
pears from the overlooking of Antiochus Soter 
(see on y. 6), and from the confused interchange 
of the earliest kings in general (see on vs. 5-9), 
We observed in a former paragraph (Eth. -fund. 
principles on chap. vii. No. 3, @) that it could 
not be proven that the writer of this book as- 
signs exactly ten kings to the period from Alex- 
ander the Great to Antiochus Epiphanes, or 
that he was acquainted with precisely four kings 
of Persia, and no more (see on chap. xi. 2), The 
arrangement of the series of Seleucid kings ac- 
cording to a numerically symbolic plan, can in 
nowise be asserted, whether the chapter before 
us be regarded as the genuine production of 
Daniel throughout, or as enriched [?] by later 
additions of the Maccabzean age. On the other 
hand, there can be no question that it was the 
design of the originator of this exact description 
of the history of the Seleucid and the Lagida, 
whether Daniel himself or an inspired [?] reader 
of his book in the Maccabzean period were that 
writer, to demonstrate that the Maccabeean pe- 
riod, and it alone, formed the point in which 
the entire series of prophecies in the book are 
centred, and consequently that it constituted 
the immediate preparation for the Messianic 
period of salvation. It becaine necessary, ‘‘ on 
the beginning of the predicted unexampled 


* [We dismiss this theory of the author by once more 
calling attention to the fact that these so-called interpola: 
tions are so intimately blended as component parts with the 
rest of the prophecy in which they are imbedded, that ouy 
author does not attempt to eliminate them, or even dis 
tinctly designate them. Todo so would result in enervat- 
ing and dislocating the wnole. The authenticity of tha 
entire passage must stand or fall together.} 
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trial, to enable the Jewish nation to trace, step 
py step, that it was by the counsel of God that 
if should begin under precisely those circum- 
stances, and in precisely that juncture of the 
progress of history” (Delitzsch). It was neces- 
sary ‘‘ to connect the advent of the post-Mace- 
donian tyrant with the time of Daniel by so 
continuous a chain of the most particular events, 
that it would be evident that no hiatus could 
intervene between the time of Daniel and that 
tyrant, in which the Messiah might appear ” 
(Ebrard; see supra on v. 5). Cf. also Fiiller, 
‘pp. 362, et. seq., 368. 

2. The fundamental ethical and Messianic 
principle of the section coincides substantially 
with its aim, as it was pointed out in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and as we are compelled to 
formulate it in common with nearly all the 
orthodox expositors of recent times, despite our 
doubts concerning its unimpaired genuineness. 
God will not desert his people in the changing 
fortunes of the world, or amid the tempestuous 
thronging of the nations and the tumults of the 
wars incited by the monarchs of the earth. 
Even though they be pressed during centuries 
between mighty contending empires as between 
two millstones, and be unable in their own 
power to prevent the raging of such foes, God 
will not permit them to be either ground or 
crushed. He does not permit the chosen people 
of His heritage to be overwhelmed, even though 
the oppressor’s power should reach its highest 
stage, and though to his violent attempts to 
suppress that people by force should be added 
the most flattering arts of dissimulation and the 
most dangerous spiritual trials (cf. v. 31 et seq.). 
Indeed, it is precisely when the need is highest, 
that He comes nighest with His aid and deliv- 
erance ; precisely when to human wisdom every 
prospect of rescue has been lost, does the judg- 
ment of God break in on the oppressor and 
snatch him away to irretrievable ruin—‘‘ and 
there is none to help him” (vy. 45). The par- 
ticularizing description of the tedious conflicts 
between the kingdoms of the north and south 
is evidently designed to illustrate these truths, 
which are closely connected with the funda- 
mental thought of chap. viii. These truths 
would stiJl constitute the ethical kernel of this 
section, even if the portion that is probably in- 
terpolated, vs. 5-39 (where the prophecy becomes 
transformed into actual history), were conceived 
of as being wholly expunged ; but they form its 
leading thought in a more obvious sense, when 
it is remembered that that portion is at least 
Jargely composed of genuine prophecies relating 
to the time between Alexander and Antiochus 
Epiphanes. It must accordingly be admitted, 
even on the assumption of the partially inter- 
polated character of the section which we have 
adopted, that the prophecy enters upon the 
course of history from the Persian sera to the 
Asmonzan period with an unusual fulness of 
detail, and does this because it accorded with 
the Divine purpose to afford the suffering con- 


fessors of the latter epoch a strong certainty | 


that their afflictions constituted the woes, the 
immediate precursors of the Messianic xra of 
deliverance. To the extraordinary trials of the 
Maccabean age, the wise providence of God 
designed to oppose a means of comfort and 
strength possessing extraordinary power, in this 
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unusually specific portion of Daniel’s prophe- 
cies. ‘If that affliction was unique in its 
kind, is it wonderful that the people was armed 
against it, and strengthened to endure it, by 
means that are likewise unique in their kind?.. . 
The war which Antiochus waged against Israel 
was not like other wars. He aimed to destroy 
its religion; and therefore this war is repre- 
sented as a contest against God and His service. 
In such a war Israel stood alone and without 
allies, in the resistance it opposed to the pow- 
erful king and his armies. In proportion as 1% 
was deprived of ordinary means of power and 
resistance, and was confined to the exercise 
of confidence in the aid of its God, in that pro-- 
portion it was necessary to strengthen its trust ; 
and this was accomplished by means of this 
unique detailed prophetic description of the 
tribulation and the history which should pre- 
cede it” (Filler, p. 363; cf. Hofmann, Weissag. 
u. Erf., I. 318).—We have assumed that a 
pious [!] theocratic investigator of the Scrip- 
tures in that period of trial, affected and sur- 
prised by the marvellously exact correspondence 
between the prophecy and the history of his 
time, sought to give a still more direct form to 
that correspondence, and to remove the Jast 
remains of apparent discrepancy between the 
prediction and the recent historical past, by in- 
serting into the prophetic text a series of vati- 
cinia ex eventu ; but this can no more destroy 
the incomparable value and the inspired charac- 
ter of the prophecy before us, than, for in- 
stance, the interpolations perpetrated on the 
somewhat analogous predictions of the abbot 
Joachim of Floris (+ 1202) by Jater mystical 
observers of the history of the Middle Ages, for 
the purpose of adapting them as accurately as 
possible to the facts in which they were realized, 
can throw doubt upon the high prophetic en- 
dowment of that personage [?], or can bring 
into question the occurrence of really genuine 
prophecies in his writings (cf. Neander, Airchen- 
gesch., vol. II., p. 451 et seq. ; Gieseler, II. 2, 
p. 354, No. 8; 356, No. 9). The interpolating 
activity of his later admirers did not destroy 
the fame as a genuine prophet of that celebrated 
apocalyptist of the twelfth century, who, as is 
well known, foretold the rise of two new orders, 
a preaching order and a contemplative order, 
during the period immediately subsequent to his 
own, and by that very means gave occasion to the 
more strict (or spiritual) party among the Fran- 


‘ciscans in the thirteenth century to construct 


as perfect a concordance as was possible be- 
tween his predictions and the history of the 
origin of their own order and that of the Do- 
minicans; nor was his contemporary, S. Hilde- 
gard (+ 1197), who predicted the Reformation 
and the order of the Jesuits (Hpist., p. 160; ef. 
Neander, ibid., p. 448 et seq.) deprived of her 
fame as a richly endowed prophetess [?], by the 
interpolated additions which were doubtless 
made to her prophecies at a later period.* With 
equal, and still greater truthfulness, it may be 
asserted that the prophetic and inspired charac- 
ter of this book is not materially injured, in any 





* The Revelationes of S. Bridget ( + 1378) might also be 
adduced as an example in point; likewise the Qwatrains of 
Nostradamus (t 1566), etc. [The Rationalistic tone of 
these comparisons of a book of Holy \“rit with pseudo-apoc- 
ryphal pretenders of modern tir ies, is p »Ipable.] 
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way whatever, by the opinion that the present 
section has received certain adaptations and 
particularizing additions from a later hand, and 
that by this opinion, ¢.g., its accurate references 
to the expedition of Ptol. Evergetes for con- 
quest (vs. 7, 8), to the warlike operations of 
Antiochus Magnus (vs. 11-19), and to the three 
Egyptian campaigns of Hpiphanes (vs. 22-30) 
are most readily explained.* 

3. This chapter apparently presents but few 
points, or none at all, for practical or homiletical 
treatment, as it is composed almost exclusively 
of prophetic descriptions of special historical 
events. Hven the thought just presented, that 
the wonderful adaptation of the prediction to 
particular events, was conditioned upon the ex- 
traordinary severity of the Maccabean suffer- 
ings and oppressions, seems to afford but little 
vpportunity for practical and edifying applica- 
tion. Instead of emphasizing that idea in a 
one-sided manner, it will be better to seize on 
the ethical centre of the entire prophetic his- 
torical picture, or, in other words, on the truth 
that God will not desert His people and His holy 
covenant in any of the storms and changing 
events of the history of the nations, but that He 
will send deliverance in the precise moment when 
their need has reached tts highest point—and to 
make this the starting-point and principal ob- 
ject of study. The practical fundamental 
thought of the section is consequently the same 
in substance as that contained in Psa. xlvi. 2-6: 
“* God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will we not fear 
though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea ; 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof. Still the city of God shall be glad 
with its fountain [so Luther], where are the 
holy tabernacles of the Most High. God is in 
the midst of her; she shall not be moved; God 
shall help her, and that right early."—The fun- 
damental thought, reduced to a briefer form, 
may also be expressed as follows: The Lord 
causes the mighty millstones (the northern and 
southern kingdoms) between which the people 
of his heritage is placed like an insignificant 
and impotent grain of corn, to crush each other 
rather than that object of their bitter oppres- 
sion; or, Where the need is highest, there is 
God’s aid nighest; or, ‘‘ For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee; but with great mercies 
will I gather thee” (Isa. liv. 7; cf. Lam. v. 20; 
Pea. xxxvii. 25; Heb. xiii. 5, etc.). 

Homiletic suggestions on particular passages, 

On y. 2, Melancthon, ‘‘ 4st hec predictio tes- 





* [This apology of the author for the wrecks of this pas- 
sage after the expurgation from spurious additions—to an 
ill-defined extent—is a vain plea, Once admit the fact of 
such interpolations, in any considerable degree at least, and 
the credit of the prophecy is irretrievably destroyed. Every 
one will be at liberty to expunge ad libitum what he fan- 
cies to be a vaticiniwm ex eventu.) 
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timonium illustre, quod a Deo traditam esse 
Prophetarum doctrinam ostendtt. Ht quia pol- 
licetur liberationem, significat Deo cure esse hune 
populum, qui doctrinam propheticam amplecti- 
tur. Confirmantur ergo pit, ne a Deo deficiant, 
ne abjiciant hujus doctrine professionem. Per- 
tinet autem postrema pars hujus longe concionis 
etiam ad hane ultimam mundi etatem et ad Ee- 
clesie @rumnas, quas tulit jam multis seculis ; 
dum alibi Mahometica rabies conatur prorsus 
delere nomen Filii Dei, alibt regnant Hpiscoan 
ethnico more et studia ecclesiastica negligunt, 
sinunt extingut lucem Hvangelit, proponunt idola 
et libidines, injuste occidunt homines tnnocentes 
propter vere doctrine professionem (therefore 
the supplanting of Christianity by the Pope and 
the Turks—a New-Test. counterpart to the ad- 
vance of the northern and southern kingdoms 
against Israel). Hee mala pit considerent, ut 
primum a Deo petant, ut tpse Heclesiam suam 
servet, regat, foveat et augeat ; deinde st qui pos- 
sunt aliquibus vulneribus medert, annitantur pre 
sua vocatione,” etc. 

On vy. 33, Calvin: ‘‘ Hee cireumstantia mag- 
num pondus in se continet, guia videmus multos 
ad tempus satis virili esse et intrepido animo, 
postea languescere et tandem evanescere, ut fiant 
prorsus sui dissimiles. Angelus autem hic pro- 
mittit fore insuperabilem constantiam eorum, 
gui sustinebuntur Det spiritu, ita ut non uno 
tantum die vel mense vel anno certent, sed sub- 
inde colligant animos et nova certamina, neque 
unquam deficiant.”—Cramer: ‘‘God supports 
his own even in the most violent persecutions, 
and preserves them from apostasy.”—Starke : 
‘‘A real Christian must venture his body, life, 
and all that he has, for the glory of God.” 

On vy. 35, Calvin: ‘‘ Seguitur, nullos pollere 
tanta sanctimonia et puritate, quin adhuc resi- 
deant in tpsis alique sordes, que purgationem 
exigunt, ita ut ipsis necesse sit transire per for- 
nacem, et mundari instar aurt et argenti. . Hoc 
ad omnes Dei martyres extenditur. Unde etiam 
videmus, quam insulse Papiste imaginentur 
merita Sanctorum ad nos redumdare, quoniam 
plus quam necesse erat prestiterint.”—Osiander : 
‘“¢God has set a limit to every persecution, be- 
yond which it cannot pass.”—Starke: ‘‘ The 
trial is succeeded by the time of refreshing, and 
the suffering by the time of rejoicing; Tob. iii. 
31.” 

On v. 39 et seq.: ‘‘Upon the surface the 
worshippers’ of the beast seem to prosper, but 
they are eventually compelled to realize that 
their honors and possessions are not eternal in 
their duration. while the followers of the Lamb 
shall enjoy everlasting glory... . (On v. 44 et 
seq.) : Although God permits many an evil pur- 
pose to be executed, His forbearance toward 
the godless is always merely for a time; Psa. 
Leger 
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c. Conclusion of the vision. The Messianic deliverance and glorifying of Gods people, together with 
a reference to the definite determination by God of the time at which the Messiah's coming te 
deliver should transpire. 


CuaP. XII, 


1 And at [in] that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince which [who] 
standeth for [over against] ¢he children of thy people; and there shall be a time 
of trouble, such as [which] never was’ since there was a nation even to [till] 
that same time: and at [in] that time thy people shall be delivered, every one 

2 that shall be found written in the book. And many of them that sleep im the 
dust [ground] of the earth [dust] shall awake, some [these] to everlasting life, 

3 and some [these] to shame [reproaches] and [to] everlasting contempt. And 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn [the] many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever. 

4 But [And] thou, O Daniel, shut wp the words, and seal the book, even to 
[till] the time of the end: many shall run to and fro [run through the book], 
and [the] knowledge [of it] shall de increased. 

5 Then [And] I Daniel looked, and, behold, there stood other two, the one on 
this side of the bank [hither at the lip] of the river,’ and the other [one] on that 

6 side of the bank [hither at the lip] of the river.* And one said to the man 
clothed zm linen, which [who] was upon the waters* of the river,” How long 

7 [Till when] shad/ ct be to the end of these [the] wonders? And I heard the man 
clothed im linen, which [who] «was upon the waters* of the river, when [and 
he held up his right hand and his left hand unto heaven [toward the heavens], 
and sware by him ¢hat liveth for ever, that it shall be for a time, times, and a 
half; and when he shall have accomplished to scatter [as (at) the finishing of 
scattering| the power [hand] of the holy people, all these things shall be fin- 
ished. 

8 And I* heard, but I understood not [could not understand]: then [and] said 

9 I, Omy Lord, what shail be the end [sequel] of these things? And he said, Go 

thy way, Daniel; for the words are closed up and sealed till the time of the 

end. 

Many shall be purified [purify themselves], and made white [whiten them- 
selves], and tried [be smelted]; but the wicked shall do wickedly: and none 
of the wicked shall understand ; but [and] the wise [prudent] shall understand. 
11 And from the time that the daily [continual] sacrifice shall be taken away, and 

the abomination that maketh desolate set up [to the giving of the desolate 

2 abomination], there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days, Blessed 

is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three hundred and five and 

thirty days. : 

But [And] go thou* thy way till [to] the end be: for [and] thou shalt rest, 
and stand in [to (at)] thy lot at ¢he end of the days. 


LEXICAL AND GRAMMATICAL NOTES, 


iy THT, was made to exist, or was gone through, contains the idea of exhaustion.—? 4350, strictly, the canal, 


properly applied to the Wile, but here used of any alluvial stream,—% The reduplicated forms sa7nd bp yp aya seem to 
call special attention to the position of this being, which was not precisely defined before, ch. x. 5.—* The pronoun is 


emphatic.] 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS, 


Verses 1-3. The Messianic deliverance and the 
judgment for eternal retribution. And at that 
time ; 7.¢., at the time just indicated (xi. 45), 
when judgment shall overtake the impious 
oppressor, Antiochus Epiphanes, and when he 


shall come to his end “‘ without a helper.”* In 








* [Keil (as we have seen) makes the transition from the 
Antiochian to the Messianic era ocour at an earlier point in 
the prophecy, and he urges the connective furce of the in- 
troductory clause of the verse, especially the 5 of consecu- 
tion, as a proof that no break or interval can be admitted 
here. This is an unnecessary straining of the phraseology, 


In fact, phrases of date, like Salata nya here, usually 


’ CHAP. XII. 1-13. 
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opposition to Hivernick’s attempt to interpret 
877 YI in the indefinite sense of ‘‘ once, at 


a certain time,” nearly all recent expositors 
have justly contended: (1) that the copula 4 


connects this new designation of time most in- | 


timately with the preceding; (2) that it is 
impossible to regard the words 8100 272, 
which Hivernick adduces in comparison, other- 
wise than as a reference to the time indicated in 
the context immediately preceding; (8) that 
the time referred to is immediately afterward 


characterized as a time of trouble, which shows | 
with sufficient clearness, that, like the mention 


of the 9-d55y19 in v. 3 (cf. xi. 35), the allusion 
is to the period of persecution under Antiochus 
as heretofore described.*—Shall Michael stand 
up, the great prince, which standeth for the 
children of thy people. This introduction of 
Michael as the heavenly ally and protector of 
Israel (not as the Son of God or the: Messiah 
himself,—as Hivernick, in accord with the older 
exegesis, still supposes), refers back to chap. xi. 
1, and also to the preliminaries to the vision as 
a whole in chap. x., and especially to x., 13, 21, 
in the same way as X77 OYA refers to the 


close of the preceding chapter. In both places 
snp is employed sensu bellico, and denotes an 
armed and martial appearance (cf. xi. 14, 16, 


etc.). 39, following 7250, serves to express 


the idea of protecting oversight over, etc., as in 
Esth. vii. 11; ix. 16. He ‘“‘stands up” or 
‘* stands there” for the children of thy people, 
t.é., he represents their interests in the way of 
actively supporting them and of protecting 
,them ; cf. chap. x. 13.—And there shall be a 
time of trouble, such as never was since there 
was a nation even to that same time; 7.¢., the 
trouble of the faithful shall then reach its high- 
est intensity, shall have reached its climax when 
deliverance finally arrives; cf. chap. xi. 45; ix. 


26, 27. On the relative clause HN77)] ND AWN 


“355, which describes this as a time of unheard 
of, unprecedented trouble, cf. Ex. ix. 18, 24; 
Joel ii. 2, and particularly Jer. xxx. 7, which 


indicate a transition rather than a close sequence, Cf. 
Stuart, who instances especially Isa. xix. 23; xxvi. 1; and 
even Dan. ii. 44,] 


* [Keil, on the other hand, thinks that “ XS" nya) 
points back to Vj) NYA (ch. xi. 40),” which he interprets 


as ‘“‘the time of the end, when the hostile persecutor rises 
up to subdue the whole world,” i.e., the final Antichrist. 
The transition appears to us precisely analogous to that 
found in our Lord’s eschatological discourse, Matt. xxiv. 
29; Mark xiii. 24: and it seems to stand here, as there, for 
a connecting link between the near and the remote applica- 
tion of the prediction. The distress of the Antiochian per- 
secution, like that of the final siege of Jerusalem, is made 
the symbol of the ecclesiastico-political throes of the final 
catastrophe, the downfall of Judaism being there the pre- 
cursor of that of the world itself. The phrase, ‘*In that 
time,” thus becomes parallel with the formula, ‘‘In that 
day,” or, ‘“‘In those days,” ‘‘In the last day,” etc., as a 
stereotyped designation of the Messianic wera. It is the 
constant practice of the prophets to view these serie. of 
future events on the same plane and in the same perspec- 
tive, the interval, as well that between the close of the Old 
Dispensation and the introduction of the New, as that 
between the establishment of the latter and its ultimate tri- 
umph, being left out of view. There is thus always a meas- 
ure of indefiniteness in the prophetical utterances on these 
points, especially in the phraseology relating to these ‘‘ times 


_ apd seasons.” | 





latter passage seems to have served generally aa 
a prototype of the text.—And at that time thy 
people shall be delivered. Kranichfeld re- 
marks properly, that ‘‘ the deliverance of Israel 


(0577) which is here conceived of as accom- 


plished under the direction of d8270, is coinci- 


dent in fact with the descriptions of chap. vii. 
18, 26 et seq., 14; ix. 24; and the entrance to 
the Ancient of days (vii. 13) of him who was like 
the son of man, and who was the spiritually en- 
dowed leader of Israel, 7.¢., the Mashiach, 
sprung from Israel itself, receives notice as 
being the final result and attestation of the vic- 
torious conflict maintained, under the invisible 


direction of the angel pR277, against the ad- 


versary of the theocracy, who appears in the 
history of the nations. The absolute identity 


of the Mashiach with 283772, whose spiritual 


endowments and official relations were similar 
to his, does not, however, become manifest 
from this observation—as Havernick and others 
assert—despite the appropriate and well-founded 
application of the description to the glorified 
Son of man in person, in the New-Test. Apoca- 
lypse,—any more than the direct identity of 
Satan, the adversary of God in the angelic 
world, with the New-Test. antichrist, who 
stands under his «gis, can be demonstrated.”— 
Every one that shall be found written in the 
book; or, ‘‘ whosoever shall find himself re- 
corded in the book.” The A, V. is literal. On 
45 in the sense of ‘‘ whosoever, quicunque,’’ cf. 
Isa. xliii. 7; 2 Sam. ii. 23, The book is the 
same as that mentioned in the similar passage, 
Isa. iv. 3, and hence, the book of life; cf. on 
chap. vii. 10. It is, of course, not to be re- 
garded as a ‘‘list of ving Israelites” (cf. Psa. 
lxix. 29; Ex. xxxii. 32); nor, probably, as a 
‘*record of those who shall be delivered in the 
decisive hour and be permitted to live.” Itis 
rather a record of those who shall inherit eternal 
life, a ‘‘list of the subjects of Messiah’s king- 
dom ” (cf. Hitzig on the passage), of those who 
shall stand approved in the judgment, whether 
they live until it transpires, or are raised from 
the dead to meet it, according to v. 2. Hof- 
mann (Schriftdew., I. 209) is in~ substantial 
accord with this view—the ‘‘ Divine register of 
Israel, upon which are entered all who truly be- 
long to Israel,”—while Fiiller arbitrarily applies 
the expression in this place to the ‘‘book of 
truth,” chap. x. 21.—Verse 2..And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth; ra- 
ther, ‘‘ and many of them that sleep under the 
earth;” literally, ‘‘ many of the sleepers of the 
dust-land.” “2377278, ‘land, earth of dust” 
(¢.¢., the dust of the grave, cf. Psa. xxii. 16, 30 ; 
Isa. xxvi. 19, etc), is substantially equivalent to 
‘‘ earth-dust, soil; ” the “y7’R "207 are those 
who sleep the sleep of death in that dust of the 
earth; cf. Psa. xiii. 4; Job iii. 13; Jer. li. 39, 
57; and also the New-Test. koyudpevor, KeKouun- 
pévot,—Shall awake, sorhe to everlasting life, 
etc. While all the ancient Christian expositors 
regard this as referring to the general resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and, among moderns, Haver- 
nick, Hofmann, Auberlen, Ziindel, Kliefoth, 
etc., still agree with that view, which makea 
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“many” to be equivalent to ‘‘all” (or trans- 
lates, with Hofmann, Schriftbew., II. 2, 549, 
‘and in multitudes shall they arise from the 
world of the dead”), a majority of writers since 
Bertholdt (also Kranichfeld, Fiiller, Késtlin, in 
Stud. und Krit., 1869, No. 2, p. 252) hold that 
the many who awake from their sleep belong 
solely to the nation of Israd ; as Filler expresses 
it, p. 889; the resurrection of the dead foretold 
in this place is ‘‘ not the last and general resur- 
rection, but a partial one which precedes that, 
and is confined to Daniel’s nation.” It is mani- 
fest, however, that the final and general resur- 
rection is here intended, (1) because the expres- 
sion, the ‘‘ sleepers of the dust of the earth” is 
far too general in its character, to admit of its 
being limited to the deceased Israelites ; (2) be- 
cause the mention of the eternal punishment of 
the wicked in the closing words of the verse 
would be incomprehensible, and serve no pur- 
pose, if they refer only to Israelites who are to 
be punished eternally (see the context immedi- 
ately below); (3) further, 2°37, which primari- 
ly implies the immeasurable extent of the mul- 
titude of the resurrected dead (cf. Hofmann’s 
rendering: ‘‘in multitudes”), may as well 
designate the entire world of dead arising from 
their graves as a large fraction of it—in the 
same way as zoAAoi or oi roAdoi is frequently 
employed in the New Test. as synonymous with 
mavrec; cf., ¢.9., Matt. xx. 28; xxvi. 28, with 1 
John ii. 2; 1 Cor, xv. 22; Rom. v. 15, 16, with 
v. 12; * (4) if the earlier prophetic parallels, Isa. 
xxvi. 19; Ixvi. 24; Ezek. xxxvii. 1-15, actually 
do foretell a partial resurrection which is con- 
fined to Israel (which can by no means be posi- 
tively established, since they rest, without ex- 
ception, on the pre-supposition of an ultimate 
resurrection of a//men, cf. Hofmann, Schriftbev., 
Il. 2, 461 et seq.), this will not involve that the 
passage before us has a similar bearing; (5) on 
the contrary, the expectation of a general resur- 
rection of the dead, whose existence is abun- 
dantly evidenced in the Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture (2 Macc. vii. 14) and in the New Test. (see 
especially John y. 28 et seq. ; Acts xxiv. 15), 
would require that there should not be.wanting 
basal testimonies to that fact in the canonical Old 
Lest, as well, which would obviously be the case 
if this passage referred exclusively to a particu- 
lar resurrection of the Israelites ; (6) nor does 
the intimate connection of the passage with the 
preceding context, or, in other words, the con- 
catenation of the eschatological prophecies in 
8, 1-3 with the era of the Antiochian-Macca- 
brean troubles, as described in the preceding 
chapter, militate against the universal character 
of the resurrection in question. It is evident 
that in the mind of the prophet that period of 
trial was the immediate precursor of the end of 





“ Of. Calvin on that passage: ‘‘MuLros hic ponit pro 
OMNIBUS, wt certum est. Neque heec locutio debet nobis 
videri absurda, Non enim RABBINO opponi! angelus omni- 
bus vel paucis, sed opponit UNI; cfr. Rom. v. 15,19.” [Keil 
obser ves that ‘the angel has it not in view to give a general 
statement regarding the resurrection of the dead, but only 
discloses on this point that the final salvation of the people 
shall not be limited to those still living at the end of the 
great tribulation, but shall include also those who have lost 
their lives during the period of the tribulation,” This, 
however, seems an unnecessary limitation of the ‘ many,” 
Which Keil himself admits ‘“‘can only be rightly inter- 
preted from the context.” Stuart clearly argues that the 
cv1mection gives it here the universal sense. ] 
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the world.* As he viewed it, the end of the 
persecution by Antiochus and the advent of the 
Messiah to introduce a new and eternal period. 
of blessing were substantially coincident. He 
saw nothing at all of the long series of yeara 
that were to intervene between those Old-Test. 
‘*rvoes of the Messiah ” and his actual birth and 
incarnation, nor did he observe the many cen- 
turies between His first and second advent, be- 
tween the beginning of the end and the ultimate 
end of all things, because it was inconsistent 
with the nature of prophetic vision (cf. supra, 
Eth.-fund. principles, etc., on chap. ix. No. 1). 
The antitypical general judgment of all flesh 
was identical with the typical judgment that 
came upon the Old-Test. oppressor of God’s peo- 
ple, to his understanding ; and it is therefore 
equally one-sided to deprive the judgment here 
referred to of its universal character, and to re- 
duce it to a special judgment over the good and 
the wicked Israelites, as Bertholdt, Hitzig, and 
the remaining rationalistic expositors contend, 
—or to arbitrarily refer v. 1 to the deliverance 
of Israel from the oppression of Antiochus, and 
therefore interpret it typically and distinctively, 
but vs. 2 and 3 to the general resurrection and 
judgment, making them antitypical and eschato- 
logical, so that an immense chasm between the 
time of vs. 1 and 2 is postulated, of whose exist- 
ence there is no indication in the text. Against 
this arbitrary disruption of a description that 
obviously forms a unit, see Hilgenfeld, Die Pro- 
pheten Hera und Daniel, p. 84, and also Kran- 
ichfeld, p. 402. A hiatus of centuries certainly 
exists ; but it belongs between chap. xi. 45 and 
chap. xii. 1, and is of such a character that the 
prophet could have been in no way conscious of 
its presence.t— And some to shame, and ever- 
lasting contempt. As the awaking ‘‘ to ever- 
lasting life” recalls Isa. xxvi. 19, so the arising 


‘to shame, to everlasting contempt” (ST 
stat. constr. of JIN, similar to i721, constr. 


of 1751) suggests Isa. Ixvi. 24. Cf. the New- 


Test. expressions dvdoracic Kpioewc, John v. 29, 
and Vdvaroc dettepoc, Rev. xx. 14.—Fiiller sup- 
poses, very arbitrarily, that ‘‘ the resurrection 
to shame” is ‘‘merely a passing observation,” 
which might be omitted from the passage with- 
out damaging its meaning. On the contrary, 
the mention of the eternal shame and torment 
which await the wicked at the judgment isa 
leading thought, which was not only suggested, 
but positively demanded, by the recent mention 
of the helpless and irretrievable ruin of the 
antichristian madman (xi. 45), and which de- 
serves consideration as a leading proof that the 
judgment here foretold is not to be distinctively 
Jewish, but universal in its character, precisely 
because of this undeniable reference to chap. xi. 
45 b; see supra, No. 2.—Verse 3. And they 








* [This view is unnecessary, and places the prophet in a; 
false light. Daniel does not explicitly say that these events: 
are simultaneous, if we have rightly apprehended and ex- 
pounded his language. He did not indeed clearly appre- 
hend the length of the interval, but we are not warranted 
in saying that he was not aware there was any. Much less: 
does he assert it.] 

+ [Keil of course dispntes this interval at the place: 
assigned to it by our author. Stuart also is unubla to dis 
cover it there. Both lay undue stress upon the connecting, 
link, ‘‘ In that time.”1 
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that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament. There is no more reason here 
than in chap. xi. 33, 35, to translate 072730720 
otherwise than ‘‘ the wise, prudent, or under- 
standing” ones. It does not characterize the 
pious generally (who were designated as the 
““many,” D 27, in chap. xi. 33, and who are 
again mentioned by the same term in 0 of this 
verse), but ‘‘ those who were prominent among 
the people by their piety, fidelity, and stead- 
fastness, who accomplished more than others by 
word and deed, and suffered more than others 
for the holy covenant” (Filler). It is self-evi- 
dent that the activity of such theocratically 
wise or prudent persons would include the work 
of teaching, but this does not involve the neces- 
sity of rendering p 5557 directly by ‘‘ teach- 
ers.” This over-precise adaptation of the idea 
is not established by the parallel D°200 7277372, 
‘nor by the designation of Jehovah’s servant by 
abn, in Isa. lii. 13 (against Hitzig). On the 
other hand, the too general and diluted renéer- 
ing, ‘*‘ pious, well-disposed ones’’ (de Wette), has 
no sufficient support, ¢.7., in Matt. xiii. 44; for 
Christ’s statement respecting the ‘‘ righteous” 
in general, that ‘‘ they shall shine as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father,” is a free applica- 
tion, but not a translation or an explanation of 
this passage.—On the comparison of the shining 
of the ‘‘ wise (1°10, properly, ‘to radiate 
brightness, to shine brightly ”) with that of the 
bright arch of heaven (¥7/24, ‘‘ the firmament,” 
ef. the expositors on Gen. i. 6), see especially 
Ex. xxiv. 10; also Ezek. i, 22, 26, etc.—And 
they that turn (the) many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever. The words 
2°270 777572 seem to have been borrowed 
from Isa. liii. 11, but do not on that account 
justify the assertion of Kranichfeld, that only 
originators of the righteousness mediated by the 
priestly function,—hence priests, ‘‘who take 
away the sins of the people through the sacra- 
ficial ceremonial ”—are to be understood there- 
by ;—a view concerning (77205 that is entirely 
too contracted, and, at the same time, interpo- 
lating in character, which finds no support either 
in the former mention of theocratic sacrifices 
(vii. 25; viii. 11, 13; ix. 26), or in the passage, 
chap. ix. 24.—The stars are mentioned as sym- 
bols of the heavenly condition of the righteous 
who have been glorified after the image of God 
in 1 Cor. xv. 40 et seq. ; Rev. ii. 28; cf. also 
svpra, on chap. viii. 10. 

Verse 4. Concluding exhortation of the prophe- 
sying angel. But thou, O Daniel shut up (or 
**conceal’’) the words, and seal the book. 
The ‘* words” and the ‘‘ book” can hardly de 
signate the entire book of Daniel's prophecies, 
but refer merely to the final vision, chap. xi. 2- 
xii. 3 (Hivern., Von Leng., Kranichf., Filler, 


etc., are correct). On 750 as denoting a lim- 


ited section of connected writing, which occu- 
pics @ single roll, cf. Neh. i. 1; Jer. li. 63; also 
supra, on chap. ix. 2.* On ppo, *‘ to conceal,” 

* [Keil, on the other hand, inclines (with Bertholdt, Hit- 





zig, Aubeilen, Kliefoth) to “‘understand y “DOT <he ; 
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—.e., to preserve in secret, or not publish it— 
and pnn, ‘‘ to seal,” which is added to strength- 
en the idea, see on chap, viii. 6. Neither of the 
words was to be taken literally, of course 
(against Hitzig). What the angel required of 
the prophet, and to which the latter doubtless 
consented, was merely that he should avoid any 
intentional or inconsiderate publishing ef the 
prophecy, hence, that he should transmit it into: 
chaste, approved, and trustworthy hands, that 
would be prepared to treat it in accordance with 
its mysterious and awe-compelling subject.—To: 
the time of the end; 7.¢., until the juncture 
indicated in vy. 1, to which the entire prophecy, 
beginning with chap. xi. 2, is directed.—Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall b3- 
increased; rather, ‘‘many shall search it. 
through, and the understanding shall become: 
great.” 100", properly, ‘“‘they shall run. 
about,” namely, for the purpose of searching or 
investigating ; cf. Jer. v.1; Am. viii. 12; Zech. 
iv. 10; 2 Chron. xvi. 9. The interpretation by 
‘““wandering abont, roving about without a 
guide ” (as contrasted with the assured guidance: 
afforded by God’s word), which was advocated 
by J. D. Michaelis and Von Lengerke, cannot be 
established ; nor can the sense of ‘* careful read- 
ing,” which was adopted by Maurer, Hitzig, 
Ewald, etc., be demonstrated, despite the cita- 
tion of the rabbinical NHL, DOW, “a line (of 
reading), a straight line,” which is alleged as 
underlying the words in the text.—The whole 
observation was evidently intended to assign a: 
reason for the exhortation to conceal the im- 
parted prophecy, and treat it sacredly, and to: 
prevent its falling into profane hands; for that. 
prophecy was not unimportant and ordinary in 
its character, but a means to secure to many, 
who should zealously examine it in the future, 
a deeper insight into the ways of God, the con- 
troller of all earthly f-rtunes. For that reason 
it would be sinful to profane it. [‘‘ If Daniel, 
therefore, must only place the prophecy securely, 
that it may continue to the time of the end, the 
sealing then does not exclude the use of it in 
transcriptions, and there exists no reason for 
thinking that the searching into it will take 
place only for the first time in the end” (Keil).] 

Verses 5-7. Solemn averment, by oath, of the as- 
sured realizing of the prophecy until a determined 
point in the future—namely, until the expira- 
tion of the mystical three and a half years, to 
whose close the prophet had already been re- 
ferred, chap. vii. 25 (cf. viii. 14; ix. 27). The: 
recurrence of this comforting designation of 
time indicates that the contents of these verses: 
to the end of the chapter are designed ty form an: 
epilogue, not merely to the last prophetic vision 
(chap. x.-xii. 3), but to the entire prophetic: 





whole book. For, as Kliefoth remarks, the angel will close, 
ver, 4, the last revelation, and along with it the whole pro- 
phetical work of Daniel, and dismiss him from his propheti- 
cal office, as he afterwards, ver. 13, does, after he has given: 
him, vers, 5-12, disclosures regarding the periods of these: 
wonderful things that were announced, He must seal the 


| book, i.¢., guard it securely from disfigurement, ‘till the 


time of the end,’ because its contents stretch out to the end, 
Cf, ch. viii. 26, where the reason for the sealing is stated im 
the words, ‘for yet it shall be for many days.’ Instead of 
such a statement as that, the time of the end is here briefly 
named as the terminus, down to which the revelatiom 
reaches, in. harmony with the contents of ch. xi. 4()-xii. . 
thich comprehends the events of the time of the end.”] 
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part of the book, and even to the whole book 
itself. The new scene, however, which begins 
with this verse, and serves to. introduce the epi- 
logue, obviously occupies a more intimate rela- 
tion to the scene, chap. x. 4 et seq., which 
introduces the last great vision, than to the 
others, and may even be regarded as a resump- 
tion of that scene, with but little modification. 
Compare, on the one hand, the words indicating 
a new beginning, ‘‘ Then I, Daniel, looked,” etc., 
which recall chap. x. 5, and, on the other hand, 
the circumstance that the principal person in 
the former scene, the mighty angelic prince, 
‘clothed in linen,” still continues to be the 
principal person in word and action (vy. 6 et seq.), 
although two other angels, who had not been 
present hitherto, now appeared (as witnesses of 
the oath to be taken by him; see immediately 
below), so that the number present was now 
double its former size, when only Daniel and the 
angelic prince in linen clothing were on the 
scene.—And behold, there stood other two; 
z.é., other than the one who had hitherto spoken 
and who again resumes in v. 7,—other than the 
priestly angelic prince in linen garments. O71 
is certainly not used with reference to the 
speaker introduced in y. 6 (Hengstenb.), but 
refers, as it always does, to what has been pre- 
viously mentioned, so that it distinguishes two 
other persons besides the angel. who was thus 
far the speaker ; and these enter into the pro- 
phet’s range of vision at this point. There can 
be no doubt that these persons were likewise 
angels; and the following verses leave no room 
to question that their number was precisely two, 
that they might be recognized as witnesses to 
the oath in v. 7; cf. Deut. xix. 15; xxxi. 28; 2 
Cor. xiii. 1, ete. (thus correctly, Hitzig, Kran- 
ichfeld, and in substance Kliefoth also). It 
would be useless, however, to venture any sup- 
position as to who the two angels were, for the 
simple reason that the writer did not see fit to 
furnish their names. It is scarcely probable 
that they were Gabriel and Michael, for Daniel 
would certainly have noticed their presence, 
since he had already mentioned these two chief 
princes among the angels in several instances. 
Probably angels of inferior rank are to be con- 
ceived of, since they were capable of being wit- 
nesses in the present case. Whether they were 
identical with the two saints whom the prophet 
heard conversing together in chap. viii. 13, or 
not, must remain undecided. In any case, the 
following theories, which conflict with the con- 
text, must be rejected: (1) that one of the two 


CTI was Gabriel, whose disappearance was 


nowhere mentioned (Von Lengerke) ; (2) that 
one of them was Gabriel, but the other was a 
different angel, who was already introduced in 
the former scene, chap. x. 5 et seq., but had not 
yet been designated by name (thus Hivernick, 
who consequently finds the three angels of this 
scene present in chap. x., without exception, 
but without being clearly distinguished from 


each other); (3) that the 07708 were the guar- 


dian angels or princes of Persia and Gracia, 
mentioned in chap. x. 20 (Jerome, Luther, Gro- 
t.us, Sanctius, etc.); (4) that they were Judas 
and Simon Maccabeus (!—so J. D. Michaelis) ; 
(5) that they were the representatives of all who 





in the future should wait for the kingdom of 
God and inquire after the time of its coming 
(Cocceius) ; (6) that they were a mystical per- 
sonification either of the law and prophecy (thus 
a gloss in the margin of the cod. Chisian.) or of 
reason and imagination (rabbins, ¢.g., Jos. Jae- 
chiades). M. Geier already remarks respecting 
these and other theories of a similar character: 
“ Hee figmenta sunt hominum, teatus auctoritate 
destituta.” —The one on this side of the bank of 
the river, and the other on that side of the 
bank of the river; rather, ‘‘the one here on the 
bank of the river, the other yonder on the bank,” 


etc, “I8°C, usually the Heb. name for the Nile 
(which inthe Egypt. itselfis called tor [Sahid. jero, 
Memphit. jaro]; cf. Gesen.-Dietr., s. v., “R°), ig 
here used to designate the ‘‘ great river ” Tigris, 
chap. x. 4. The reason is probably to be found 
in the fact that at an early period ANT had 
acquired a purely appellative signification =" 
Paria “730, as may appear from the poetic 


use of O78" in the sense of ‘‘ channels” (cf. 


Job xxviii. 10; Isa, xxxili. 21). It is useless 
for Hitzig and Kranichfeld to deny the purely 


appellative use of at in this place, and to con- 


tend instead that the Tigris is here termed the 
Nile by way of metonymy—tfrom which position 
they deduce consequences of a more or less 
arbitrary character (the former, that this desig- 
nation reveals that the angel who had hitherto 
spoken, and who now, v. 6 et seq., hovered 
over the water, was the guardian spirit of Hgypt 
[ef. on chap. x. 5] and also that the author of 
the entire book was of Egyptian descent [!]; the 
latter, that ‘‘ the metonymical co-ordination in 
fact of the Nile, representing Egypt, and the 
Hiddekel, the representative of the coming time 
of trouble [?], was designed to indicate a second 
Egyptian deliverance” *).—Verse 6. And one 
said to the man clothed in linen, etc. The 


subject of “a871 is certainly not ‘‘ each of the 


two, the one on this side and one on the other” 
(Theod., Syr., Kranichf., Kliefoth), but rather 
only one of them (B72 TINT, Ibn-Hzra), as the 
analogy of chap. viii. 13 clearly suggests, and 
probably the one nearest to the prophet, on the 
same side of the stream as the latter, and the 
only one whom he could hear. This angel 
represents the prophet himself in his inquiry, 
similar to chap. viii. 13 (cf. v. 14); Jerome is 
therefore not in the wrong to that extent, when 
he substitutes ‘*‘ et divi” for ‘‘ et diait (alter 
eorum),” without further question. — Which 
upon (or “ above”) the waters of the river; 
supply ‘‘stood,” or ‘““hovered.” ‘This hovering 
over the waters of the Tigris denotes a new 
position, which was not mentioned in connec- 
tion with the former introduction and descrip. 
tion of the ‘‘man clothed in linen,” chap. x., 
and with which chap. viii. 16 is probably not to 





* [Keil (after Kliefoth) thus moderates the latter position : 
““The river Hiddekel (Tigris) was a figure of the Persian 
world-power, through whose territory it flowed (ef. for the 
prophetic type, Isa. viii. 6, 7: Psa. cxxiv. 8, 4), and the 


designation of the river as 4, Wile, contains an allusion 


to the deliverance of Israel from the power of Egypt, which 
in its essence was to be repeated in the fatare”"} : 


CHAP. XII. 1-13. 
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be compared (see on that passage). 
that the revealing angel hovered over the stream 
was hardly for the mere purpose of placing him 
between the two inquiring angels on its banks, 


nor was it merely designed to recall the brood- Bex] necessary, in order to obtain this meaning, 


of God’s Spirit over the waters, Gen. i. 2 
(Hitzig), but rather serves to designate the 
mighty and swiftly flowing stream of the Tigris 
—as formerly the sea (chap. vii. 2)—as a symbol 
of the surging world of nations over which 
‘‘ the good spirit of the world-power” exercises 
Sway as a beneficent and guiding principle of 
order (so Fiiller, probably with correctness; but 
he combines with it the extremely forced hy- 
pothesis that the angels on the banks of the 
river were intended to denote the two-fold end 
of the world-period, hence the two manifesta- 
tions of Christ, the first in lowliness and the 
second in glory !}—How long to the end of the 
wonders ? 7.¢., ““when (“D/2~7¥, here equiva- 
lent to "2/2) shall the end, the consummation, 
come of the wondrous things foretold by thee ?” 
The YP is evidently that referred to in v. 1 (ef. 
chap. xi. 45), and therefore different from the 
Hs, ‘* the /ast end,” concerning which Daniel 
makes inquiry iny. 8. The ‘‘ wondrous things ” 
(7855) themselves are the extraordinary suf- 
ferings and judicial punishments, whose instru- 
ment Antiochus, the Old-Test. Antichrist, was to 
become, and which are described at the end, 
beginning with chap. xi. 30; cf. the similar use 
of mind: in chap. viii. 24; xi. 86; and par- 
ticularly Isa. xxix. 14.—Verse 7. And he held 
up his right hand and his left hand. The 
raising of both hands was designed to impart a 
solemn emphasis to the act of taking the oath ; 
ef. Deut. xxxii. 40; Ezek. xx. 5.—And sware 
by him that liveth for ever. poiv-473, cf. iv. 


31; Deut.,1. c., and Rev. x. 6. “17 is an adjec- 


tive, not a substantive, in this-place. Cf. the 
similar predicates connected with the names of 
heathen godsalso, ¢.g., aeifwoc Sedc in the inscrip. 
at Shakka (Burkhardt, Rezsen, ete., pp. 147, 
503); Uroteuaioe aiwvé ioc on the Rosetta stone, 
lines 4, 9, 54. Im connection with the true God 
Jehovah, the predicate oivens in eternum has 
the profounder significance, that He not only 
lives for ever, but also fixes the limit of evil for 
ever (Ewald, on this passage).—That for a time, 
times, and a half; z.¢., after a time, and two 
times, and a half time, or, briefly, after three 
and a half (mystical [rather, literal]) years; cf. 
on chap. vii. 25. To this limitation of time, 
which has become familiar from its former occur- 
rence (cf. also chap. viii. 14; ix. 27), is now 
added a further one, which, however, substan- 
tially coincides with it :—-and when he shall 
have accomplished to scatter the power of 
the holy people; rather, ‘“‘ and when the scat- 
tering of a part of the holy people shall have 
ceased.” No material objection ean be brought 
to bear against this exposition of the words 
WIP-oy-T2 PH? MIDID', since 7!) almost in- 
variably has the meaning ‘‘ to scatter, disperse,” 
in the prophetic usage (cf. Isa. xi. 12; Jer. xiii. 
14; li, 20, 23), while that of ‘‘ break, shatter,” 
seems to be confined more particularly to poetry 
° 


The fact | 








(cf. Psa, ii. 93 cxxxvii. 9), and further, since 
the rendering of 77 by ‘‘ part, division,” seems 


to be adequately supported by parallels like 
Gen. xlvii. 24; 2 Kings xi. 7; Neh. xi. 1. It is 


to change the pointing so as to read Vp) mips>7 
‘331, as Hitzig proposes The correct view is 
represented by Bertholdt, Dereser, Gesenius, 
Havernick, Von Lengerke, Ziindel, and substan- 
tially by Theodot., Vulg., Luther, etc., except- 
ing only that the latter neglect to render 17 by 
‘‘ part,” and either interpret it by ‘‘ might, war- 
like power,”’ or leave it altogether untranslated. 
On the other hand, Hengstenberg, Hofmann, 


; Maurer, Auberlen, Kranichfeld, Fiiller, Kliefoth, 


Ewald, etc., render: ‘‘ When the shattering of 
the hand of the holy people shall have ceased” 
(¢.é., when its power shall have been entirely 
broken). In support of this view it is usually 
contended (with Hofmann, Weiss. und Hrf., 1. 
314 et seq.) that the idea of reuniting the scat- 
tered Israel, which occurs nowhere else in Daniel, 
would be presented in this place without any pre- 
paration whatever. This is as if the chapter 
under consideration did not present a number of 
other ideas, which are wholly new and have 
never occurred previously, ¢.g., the prophecy of 
the resurrection in y. 2; the shining of the wise 
like the brightness of the firmament, in v. 3; 
and also the contents of v. 10; or as if the men- 
tion in this book of the expectation that the dis- 
persed people of God should be reunited, which 
was so familiar to the earlier prophets, could be 
in any way remarkable, when taken in connec- 
tion with the correspondence, usually so thor- 
ough, of the range of this prophet’s ideas with 
that of his predecessors (cf. Joel iii. 5 et seq.; 
Am. ix. 11 et seq.; Isa. xi. 12; Jer. li. 20 et 
seq., etc., etc.).* Itis entirely unnecessary to 
adopt the historical reference to 1 Mace. y. 23, 
45, 53 et seq. ; 2 Mace. xii. 32, which Hitzig dis- 
covers in this passage, and regards as a proof 
that in this instance there is another vatic. ea 
eventu. There is not the slightest difficulty, 
however, connected with the opinion that the 
facts recorded in those passages of the Macca- 
bean books (relating to the bringing back to 
Judea of the scattered Jews who lived in Gali- 
lee and Gilead among the heathen, by Judas 
and Simon Maccabzeus), constituted a first typi- 
cal fulfilment and historical exemplification of 
the present prophecy.|—All this shall be fin- 


ished. TPN-D2, not the foregoing words, but 


the things spoken of, the sum of the prophecy 
beginning with chap. xi. 2 (inclusive of the con- 
tents of chap. xii. 1-3). ¢ 





* [Keil defends the rendering of Y5j by shatter, rathes 
than ‘‘scatter,” and of nid> by completion, rather than 


** ceasing ;” but-the sense is not materially different in 
either case, if the prophecy refer to the persecution by 
Antiochus, for the hour of striking for independence waa 
coincident with that of the deepest oppression, The meta- 


phorical signification of power for 74, however, seems pre- 


ferable as being more usual and natural than that of part ; 
and the latter savors too. much of a diplomatic rendering. ] 
+ [It may reasonably be objected to this reference that 
it is too petty, and requires too special a rendering of the 
words to be of any great value.] - 
t+ [The “fulfilment of all these things” obvionsly ir 
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Verses 8, 9. The prophets question concern- 
ing the FINAL end, and the angel's encouraging 
reply. And I heard, but I understood not, 
namely, the information just imparted by the 
angel, involving a two-fold designation of the 
time, and also including the statement, which 
was especially incomprehensible to the prophet, 
that at the expiration of the three and a half 
times the dispersion of a part of Israel should 
have reached its end.—What shall be the end 
of these things? 7.¢., ‘‘ which event is to be 
the last of these ‘wondrous things ?’” (v. 6); 
by the occurrence of what event shall it be pos- 
sible to know that the last end of the entire 
series of the predicted troubles and judgments 


has been reached ?—Hence the N° 738, concern- 
ing which Daniel now inquires, does not directly 
coincide with the Yj) to which the question of 


the angel in v. 6 referred, but stands related to 
it as the final: point in a course of development 
is related to a final period of extended duration. * 
—Verse 9. And he said, Go thy way, Dan- 
iel, etc. 7-2, as in v. 13, an encouraging re- 
mark addressed to the prophet, who had ap- 
proached with anxious questioning; cf. Ecc. ix. 
7. This parallel demonstrates, if there were no 
other reason, that it is impossible to take yon 


in the sense of ‘‘to die, to die peacefully, to | 


lie down to sleep,” in this place, as Bertholdt, 


Hiivernick, etc., propose.—For the words are | 


closed up (or ‘‘concealed’’) and sealed till *1se 
time of the end. Cf. v. 4, where D17250) 


“the words,” is evidently employed in the same 
sense as here, namely, as designating the words 
of the prophecy, chap. xi. 2-xii. 3. The state- 
ment that these words are ‘‘ concealed and 
sealed” till the time of the end, has, of course, 
a different meaning from the exhortation in 
that passage, ‘‘to conceal and seal’? them. 
While that exhortation was intended to warn 
him earnestly against an inconsiderate desire to 
publish and prostitute to common uses the state- 
ments of the prophecy, the present reference to 
their hidden condition (7 ¢., to the mysterious 
nature of the revealed facts), is designed to en- 
courage and to lead to humble submission to the 
Divine guidance, whose purposes cannot at first be 


understood. Yj2 \¥, however, has no other sig- 


nification in this place than in v. 4, or than YP 
inv. 6. 





explained by the more definite statement in vers. 11 and 12, 
for the prophet’s inquiry was expressly in order to elicit 
such an explanation. This is precisely analogous to our 
Lord’s eschatological data, Matt. xxv. 34, etc.; where the 
nearer event alone is chronologically determined, and the 
final one left vague (Matt. xxv. 36),] 


* [Keil likewise distinguishes between YR and NMR, 
“vat neither his nor the author's distinction seems to be very 
clear or well founded. In the present instance NS4MN 


seems to denote the nearer sequel of the pressing emergen- 
cies in immediate view, and aap) the more distant conswm- 
mation of the entire prophecy. If so, the angel does not 
fully answer the inquiry of ver. 6, but does Daniel's, by 
designating only the terminus of the Antiochian history, 
“ Hitaig is altogether correct in thus stating the (latter) 
question: ‘What, ée., which event is the uttermost, the 


last of the maxdy, that stands before the end?’” (Keil).] 
+ [In like manner the ‘closing ard sealing” (ono and 





Verses 10-12. Approximate * determination of 
the final point (the N°) of the predicted de- 
velopment, for the purpose of affording addi- 
tional comfort and encouragement to the pro- 
phet, in his anxiety to receive information. 
Many shall be purified and made white, and 
tried, rather, ‘‘shall purify and cleanse them- 
selves, and shall be thoroughly tried.” The 
terms recur from chap. xi. 35, excepting that 
they are differently arranged, and that the two 
leading verbs, 472 ‘‘to purify,” and jad ‘* to 
cleanse,” are to be taken in a reflexive sense, 
corresponding to the Hithpael, while the third 
nz (Niph.) expresses the passive sense of beiug 
thoroughly tried, or of being thoroughly puri- 
fied (cf. Psa, xii. 7; Prov. xxx. 5). With each 
of the verbs the idea of suffering and persecution, 
on account of the faith is of course again in- 
volved, as forming the media of purifying.— 
But the wicked shall do wickedly. The 5 in 
YI T) is adversative, and serves to contrast 


the conduct of the wicked in the last time with 
the contemporaneous course pursued by the 
faithful. Cf. the free rendering of the passage 
in Rev. xxii. 11.—And none of the wicked 
shall understand; but the wise shall under- 
stand, namely, what is the meaning and ultimate 
aim of the predictions relating to the last time ; 
consequently they shall then understand the 
prophecy, and by its light shall be-able to cor- 
rectly interpret the signs of the time (cf. Matt. 


| Xxiv. 82 et seq. ; Luke xxi. 28 et seq.), and ac- 


cordingly, to act and regulate their conduct 
with reference to the salvation of their souls. + 
—Hitzig himself réalizes that it would be ex- 


ceedingly inappropriate to render p>" 307 by 
“teachers” in this passage; but why should 


he arbitrarily refuse to assign to it the meaning 
of ‘‘ understanding ones,” which is the only one 





DMN in both cases) can be no other here than in ver. 4. 
‘*But since, according to ver. 4, Daniel himself must shut 
up and seal the book, the participles in this clause, assign- 


ing the reason for Es cannot have the meaning of the 


perfect, but only state what is or shall be done; shut up— 
they shall be (remain) till the time of the end; thus they 
only denote the shutting up and sealing, which must be ac. 
complished by Daniel. .... The shutting up and sealing 
+ + +. Can only consist in this, that the book should be pre- 
served in security against any defacement of its contents, 
so that it might be capable of being read at all times dowz 
to the time of the end, and might be used by God’s people 
for the strengthening of their faith ; cf. ch. viii. 26.°—Xeii.} 

* [It is strange that a commentator will persist in calling 
this an ‘-approximate estimate,” when its sole object was 
to clear up uncertainty as to the duration of the events in 
prospect, and when, accordingly, precise periods of time 
are assigned in explicit and varied terms. Surely the whole 
subject is designedly left in doubt if this language does 
not definitely determine it.] 

t [It is thus true that history in a measure interprets 
prophecy, or rather enables the interpreter to give vivid- 
ness and detail to predictions in themselves general and 
obscure, So also seeing is better than reading a descrip- 
tion, however clear. But it is not necessary to wait for 
the accomplishment of prophecy in order to gain an intelli- 
gent comprehension of its essential import. To maintain 
this would be equivalent to denying any intelligible use of 
language. Nor is it true, as many expositors assert, that 
Daniel himself did not understand these prophecies. Ver. & 
only means that he did not clearly see the application of the 
announcement in ver. 7 to the previous prophetic declara. 
tions, especially the mode of computing the note of time 
there given. This point is cleared up by the particulas 
specifications of the present communication, and Daniel is 
mee dismissed with a peaceful sense of full intelli 
gence. 
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that can be admitted here, in the former pas- 
sages (xi. 35; xii. 1), where it is no less appro- 
priate ?—Verse 11. “And from the time that 
the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and 
an abomination that maketh desolate set up, 
there shall be a thousand two hundred and 
ninety days. On the construction of the words 


‘131 1055 02725, which denote the beginning 
of the 1290 days, cf., e.g., chap. ii. 16; v. 15; 
Kec, ix. 1; Jer. xvii. 10, etc. “010, as appears 


from the following nnd, which does not depend 


on ©.) after the manner of the genitive, is not 
an infinitive, but a “ relative asyndetic connec- 
tion of the pret. propheticum with NY.” The 5 
in nn may be regarded as ‘‘ expressing the 
fateful purpose of God,” and therefore as tak- 
ing the place of the jussive imperfect, which 
ordinarily serves that purpose (cf. xi. i8).— 
The expression 0720 Y'IPW is distinguished 
from the synonymous 0/2072 PAPWI, chap. xi. 
81, and also from 0/3’) D°L|PU, solely by its 
greater brevity, which may be indicated by the 
combination ‘‘ desolating abomination” (cf. also 
the substantially identical 0720 YW5N, chap. 
wiii. 13).* It seems to be inadmissible because 
of the substantial identity of the expression with 
those former parallels, to translate this passage, 
with Wieseler (Die siebzig Wochen etc., p. 109): 
*‘From the time that the daily sacrifice shall be 
vaken away, til/ the desolating of the abomina- 
tion, t.e., till the destruction of the idol-altar 
and the rededication of the temple by Judas 
Maccabzeus.”—It has already been shown, on 
chap. viii. 14, that the 1290 days are substan- 
tially identical with the half year-week -(ix. 27), 
or -with the three and a half times (vii. 25; 
xii. 7), and that they involve an eatension of 
that period by about half a month only (twelve 
to thirteen days); and it was also shown on 
that passage, that on the other hand the 2300 
evening-mornings or 1,150 days shorten the same 
period by about four months. According to all 
the passages relating to the period of three and 
a half years as thus determined (in the one case 
exceeding those years by a few days, in the 
other falling below them by a few months), and 
especially according to the present passage, the 
terminus a quo for that period was the juncture 
when the daily sacrifice was taken away, and 
when the abomination of desolation was placed 
in the sanctuary. Our passage is silent with re- 
gard to the special terminus ad quem, which 
had in former passages been described as coin- 
cident, on the one hand with the judgment of 
the wicked author of such profanation (chap. 





* [The neut. Dna, however, is not in itself synonymous 
with the act, pawn ; it here becomes equivalent to it only 
py reason of the connection with Vipw. “Inch, xi. 31, 
where the subject spoken of is the proceedings of the enemy 
eausing desolation, the abomination is viewed as paw, 


bringing desolation; here, with reference to the end of 
those proceedings” (rather, with reference to the persecuted 


sufferers as being profaned by it), ‘‘as pnd, brought to 


desolation ; cf. on ch. ix 27” (Keil).] 





vil. 26 ; ix. 27), and on the other with the re- 
dedication of the profaned sanctuary (chap. viii. 
14); in other words, the revealing angel does 
not precisely determine the final po. rt of the last 
time of trouble (the [77N&, concerning which 
Daniel inquired, v. 8).* He affords an indica- 
tion, indeed, that a period of blessing should 
ensue on the expiration of the mystical three 
and a half years, by employing the beatitude of 
the following verse: ‘‘ Blessed is he that wait- 
eth,” etc. ; but he refrains from determining 
the exact point of time in which it should be- 
gin. Upon this point his language-is even un- 
decided and equivocal, inasmuch as he’ fixes the 
limits of the intervening time, at first at 1290, 
but afterwards at 1335 days—thus in the one 
case exceeding the measure of‘ exactly 1277 days 
by thirteen, and in the other by fifty-eight 
days. The troubled events of the Maccabawan 
period, which might deserve notice as the points 
of the beginning and the end of the historical 
equivalent of the three and a half years, do no 
present a satisfactory reason for such vacillat- 
ing predictions; for the exact period required 
cannot be found in that epoch, however its lim- 
its may be fixed. #yg., if, with Bertholdt, 
Hiivernick, Von Lengerke, et al., its conclusion 
is assigned to the day of rededicating the tem- 
ple by Judas Maccabzeus, or the 25th Chisleu 
(Dec. 15th) of the year B.C. 164 (1 Mace. iv. 52), 
and the 1290 days are reckoned backward from 
that date, their beginning will fall on June 10th, 
B.C. 167, or more than five and a half months 
earlier than the event which is generally re- 
garded as marking the commencement of the 
three and a half years (7.¢., earlier than the 
abrogation of the daily sacrifice on the 15th 
Chisleu, 167; cf. 1 Mace. i, 54); nor will that 
reckoning consist with the arrival in Jerusalem 
of Apollonius, the commissioner of taxes, which 
might possibly be regarded as the introductory 
event of the period in question; for according 
to 1 Macc, i. 29, his arrival took place only 
about three months prior to the 15th Chisleu, 
167, instead of Sth (cf. supra, on chap. vii.). 
Further, the attempt to regard the Maccabzean 
dedication of the temple as the characteristic 
fact that marked the conclusion of the 1290 
days, is antagonized by the circumstance that 
the troubles of the Jews had by no means 
reached their end at that time, since the dread- 
ful tyrant Antiochus yet lived, the citadel of 
Zion was still garrisoned by enemies, their leader, 
Lysias, who had gone to Antioch, was employed 
in making preparation for farther extensive 
operations, in order to wipe out the shame of 
his former defeat by Judas, and, in addition, 
the Ammonites, Hdomites, and othey heathen 
neighbors threatened the little band of Jews 
led by the Maccabees with dangerous attacks 
(cf. 1 Macc. iv. 35, 41; v. 1 et seq.).+ If we 
assume, with Hitzig, Bleek, Hofmann, Delitzsch, 





* [After the precise.designation of the terminus ad quem 
in the passage which our author last refers to, there seemed 
to the prophet, or rather to his angelic instructor, no need 
of its repetition here. Every reader would spontaneously 
understand the period in question, dating from an idola- 
trous installation, to continue till the removal of the offen- 
sive and impious objec:. It is evidently the term of the 
sacrilege.] 

+ [[t ought to be observed, on the contrary, that the 1.290 
days are not assigned as the limit of the teublex but only 
of the profunution.| 
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Fiiller, etc., that the death of Hpiphanes, which 
took place somewhat later than the dedication — 
of the temple. ended the 1290 days, we are met 
by the difficulty of ascertaining the date of his 
death, which has not been preserved by any 
historical authorities that have descended to our 
times, and for that reason cannot be definitely 
settled. That Epiphanes died precisely 140 
days after the dedication of the temple, is a 
mere assumption of Hitzig, Bleek, etc., based 
on a comparison of the 1150 days of chap. viii. 
14,—-which, it is asserted, extend exactly to the 
dedication—-with the 1290 days of the present 
passage., This assumption appears the more 
uncertain, in proportion as, on the one hand, it 
becomes impossible to exactly accommodate 
those 1150 days between the desecration of the 
temple and the ascertained date of its rededica- 
tion (cf. on chap. viii. 14), and as, on the other 
hand, it becomes difficult to reconcile the date 
of the death of Antiochus, as thus assumed, 
with historical statements respecting his end 
which have been preserved to us.* We are 
accordingly compelled to abandon every attempt 
to demonstrate an exact correspondence between 
the time indicated in the text and the periods 
of the Maccabzean zera of persecution, and to re- 
main content with the hypothesis that the 1290 
days have a merely mystical and symbolical signi- 
ficance.+| The merely approximate character of 
‘the correspondence between the prophetic meas- 
urement of time and the chronological relations 
of the history of its typical realization, with 
which we were obliged to content ourselves in 
a former instance, in connection with the 1150 
days, returns here in a somewhat different man- 
ner. In that instance we found a considerable 
minus in comparison with the number 1277, and 
here a smaller plus.t It will scarcely become 
possible to ever assign a more definite reason 





* The precarious character of all combinations bearing on 
this question may appear J from the following calculation by 
Hitzig (p. 225 et seq.) : . Antiochus (1 Mace. i. 10) 
ascended the throne in the year 137 ew. Sel., and he died (1 
Macc. vi. 16) in the year 149; consequently his reign falls 
between April, B.C. 176 and March, 163. But we possess a 
coin of Seleucus bearing the number of the year PAZ (see 
Eckhel, Voctr. nwm., III, 222), which shows that Seleucus 
still reigned at least at the beginning of the last quarter of 
B.C. 176. Antiochus became king during the month of Oc- 
tober, 176, at the earliest ; and if he reigned not quite twelve 
years, according to Appian, Sy7’., c. 66, we may perhaps 
regard the eleven years 175-165 as being full, and obtain, in 
addition, the fraction of the twelfth year by including a 
remnant of 176 possibly, and certainly by adding the first 
months of 164 (at least as far as April). Accordingly if, as 
‘we believe, the author referred in v. 11 to the death of An- 
tivchus as the end of the period, it follows that the latter 
died 140 days after the dedication of the temple (see on 
viii. 14), on the fifteenth to eighteenth day of the second 
month 149 (Jewish), é.¢e., on the thirteenth of the eighth 
month (Artemisius) 148 Sel. This result harmonizes excel- 
-ently with that coin, and also with Appian (?), On the 
other hand, when Eusebius (Chron, i, 848) assigns eleven 
years to the reign of Antiochus, from Olymp. 151, 38, to 
Olymp. 154, 1, or from B.C, 174 to 164, there is an error, 
not only with respect to the point of departure, but also 
with regard to the end, since the death of the king trans- 
pired during the second half of the Olympiad; Antiochus 
died in Olymp. 153, 4.” Bleek ventures a similar calcula- 
tioy (Theolog. Zeitschr., p. 293 et seq.), in which the words 
+ ep saeng probably, I believe,” occur suspiciously often. 

+ (But this convenient refuge of the puzzled expositor is 
cut off by the repeated and varied form of the numbers so 
absolutely given. If all was symbolical, why these changes, 
and why these particnlar numbers ?] 

$ [This excess or deficiency is occasioned by the errone- 
ous interpretation of the *2300 evening-mornings” as 
being 1150 days (cf, on ch. viii. 14), and by taking the 
three and a half vears too strictly.] 











for this two-fold discrepancy than that the 
seer’s attention was to be emphatically called to 
the approximation of the designation of time. 
Gt. Kranichfeld also, p. 418, who justly observes 
in opposition to the ‘artificial attempts to ascer- 
tain the exact historical grounds for the differ- 
ence between the 1150 and 1290 days, which he 
adduces, that ‘‘it is, moreover, an assertion 
which can never be exegetically established, 
that the deliverance of the nation, the destruc- 
tion of the foe, and the restoration of the order 
of worship are everywhere in this book regarded 
as separate in time. On the contrary, they 
designate the same juncture of time at the end, 
as seen in the prophet’s perspective, which 
appears from their indiscriminate application, 
or in other words, from the substitution of one 
for oar ef, vii. 25 with 26; nae 14 with 
25 et seq. ; 24 with 26, 27; xi. 45 with xii, 

bs iver the rest, the profanation of the 
temple which an ‘Antiochus Epiphanes imposed 
on Israel during three years, continues to be a 
historical exemplification of the facts revealed 
to Daniel’s prophetic vision, in the face of the 
1290 days, and despite the fact that in the na- 
ture of the case %¢ accords but relatively with 
them in a formal aspect.” *—Verse 12. Blessed 
is he that waiteth (or ‘is steadfast to the 
end”’) and cometh to the thousand three hun- 
dred and five and thirty days. In view of 
its connection with the foregoing, the meaning 
of this exclamation can only be as follows: 
‘* After 1290 days have expired, the tribula- 
tion shall end ; it shall not be completely ended, 
however, until forty-five additional days (one 
and a half months) have elapsed, hence, until a 
total of 1335 days has been reached.” Here 
again we believe ourselves obliged to rest satis- 
fied with finding a symbolic and approximate 
value in the relation of the several numbers to 
each other; cf. the remarks on this point in a 
former connection, Eth. -fund. principles, etc., 
on chap. viii. No. 1. Among the various at- 
tempts that have been made to explain with 
historical accuracy the difference of forty-five 
days between the time fixed by v. 11 and that 
given in y. 12, none have succeeded in realizing 
an entirely satisfactory result: ¢.g., (1) that of 
Hitzig, based on the assumption that the 1335 
days extend to the reception from Tabz of the 
tidings respecting the death of Antiochus, forty- 
five (?) days subsequent to his demise; (2) the 





* [It seems to us that the following explanations of Stu- 
art fairly and sufficiently meet the difficulties or ‘ dis 
crepancies” raised by the author: ‘*The 1290 days are 
more specific than the phrase, ‘time, times aud a half,’ in 
ver, 7%, and also in vii, 25. The latter’ (‘ time,’ etc.) is, as it 
were, 8 round number, three and a half first equalling the 
one half of the sacred number seven, and the fractional 
part equalling the half of one year. In such a case minute 
exactness of course is not to be expected. But the thirty 
additional days here (over 1260 days = forty-two months = 
three and a half years) are doubtless designed as an exact 
account of time during which the detestable (desolating) 
abomination continued in the temple. The terminus a quo 
is the time when Antiochus first removed the daily sacrifice, 
which probably was near the end of May or at the beginning 
of June in B.C. 168. Judas Maccabeus removed this 


Tay pw, and purified the temple, Dec. 25th of B.C, 165, 


making the time in question, é.¢., three and a half years, as 
nearly as history will enable us to compute it. There can 
hardly be room for doubt that the statement in our text is 
minutely correct, The work of Judas there is the termé 
nus ad quem of the period in question.”1 
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assumption of Fiiller, that the 15th Xanthicus 
(April) of the year B.C. 164 (?), when a letter 
from Antiochus V. Eupator to the Jews reached 
Jerusalem, according to 2° Macc. xi., which con- 
tained the welcome proffer of peace, marks the 
end of the 1335 days; and (3) the theory of 
Bertholdt, Havernick, Von Lengerke, Wieseler, 
etc., that while the 1290 days extended to the 
dedication of the temple, the 1335 days reached 
down to the death of Antiochus, forty-five days 
afterward, Against the latter opinion it may 
be objected that the interval between the dedi- 
cation of the temple and the death of Antiochus 
was unquestionably longer than forty-five days ; 
or, in other words, that Epiphanes did not die 
as early as the month of Shebat in the year 148 
z. Sel., as those scholars (including Wieseler in 
Herzog’s Real-Hneyklop., I. 887, Art. Antiochus) 
assume, in contradiction of 1 Mace. vi. 16 (cf. 
also Hitzig, p. 226, and Filler, p. 857 et seq.).* 
The two former theories, on the other hand, are 
open to the objection that the reception of the 
news from Tabee of the king’s death, and also 
of the offers of peace from Antioch, were events 
of far too little importance to lead the writer 
(whether prophesying e@ eventu, or by virtue of 
a disclosure of the future from God) to assign 
to either of them the dignity of marking the 
final conclusion of all troubles. The letter 
from Eupator was merely an offer of peace, and 


* [The author is far too positive concerning the irrecon- 
cilability of this period with the death of Antiochus, as the 
following computation by Stuart will suffice to show: ‘It 
appears from chap. xi. 40-44 above, that Antiochus made 
another and final invasion of Egypt, near the close of his 
life, after which he marched against Palestine. Mattathias 
and his sons, in the mean time, had been organizing the 
party of the pious, and Antiochus was exceedingly indig- 
nant at the efforts which they made and the success with 
which they were attended. In 1 Macc. ii. 26-87, we have 
an account of the situation of Antiochus while in the 
‘glorious land.’ His treasury was empty. He had already 
robbed the temple of all which it contained that was of any 
value, and he was necessitated to look to another quarter, 
He left half of his: army, therefore, with Lysias, one of his 
favorite officers, and passed over the Euphrates in crder to 
rifle the conntries of the East. First he went through and 
subdued Armenia (ras étavw xdpas, v. 87), and then turned 
off to rob the temple at Elymais, where he met with dis- 
grace, and finally with death. Not long after the departure 
of Antiochus, Lysias began the contest in Palestine in 
serious earnest; but Judas uniformly triumphed in all his 
encounters ; and so decisive was one of them over Lysias, 
that Judas proceeded to purify the temple and to restore its 
worship, 1 Macc, iv. 36 seq. All this must have occupied 
some months; and the consecration of the temple took 
place ths 25th of Dec. 165 B.C. Of course Antiochus had 
had sufficient time for his conquest in Armenia and for his 
advance to Elymais before the winter had far advanced. 
It was in early spring that he undertook the robbery of the 
temple in Elymais; after which, on his retreat, the news 
met him of total defeat in Palestine, and helped to increase 
the malady under which he was then laboring. In1 Macc, 
vi. 1 seq., is an account of the close of the life of Antiochus, 
and of his failure at Elymais. If we now count onward, 
from the consecraticn of the temple by Judas to the time 
when Antiochus deceased, we shall perceive at once that 
the period of 1335 days is in all probability the period of 
Antiochus’ death. From the time that the daily burnt-offer- 
ing was removed by Apollonius, at the command of An- 
tiochus, to the time of the reconsecration, were 1290, From 
the same terminus a quo to the death of Antiochus were 
1385 days, i.e., forty-five days more than is included in 
the preceding period. History has not anywhere recorded 
the precise day of Antiochus’ death; so that we cannot 
compare the passage before us with that, But we are cer- 
tain as to the order of events, and as to the season of the 
year, as well as the year itself, in which the death of this 
king took place. Of the general accuracy there can be no 
doubt ; and such are the chronological designations of this 
book that we mey safely rely, in this case, on its minute 


accuracy.”] 














and not the peace itself; and at the time both 
of its arrival and of the tidings from Tabe, the 
horizon of Judea was far too dark to enable a 
pseudo-Daniel, writing at that day, to an- 
nounce the end of all the sufferings of his na- 
tion as having already arrived, or as_ being 
immediately at hand (cf. 1 Mace, iv. 85; vi. 17 
et seq.), on the ground merely that such mes- 
sages had been received. The mode of escape 
from the difficulty that is adopted by Kirmss, 
Bleek, Delitzsch, et al., is however still more 
questionable than the reference of the 1335 days 
to any of the events that were adduced in sup- 
port of the foregoing theories. It assumes that 
some other fact. of an encouraging nature, 
which is no longer found in our historical docu- 
ments, formed the terminus ad quem of the 
1335 days of the prophet ; and is clearly nothing 
more than an expedient prompted by embar- 
rassment and helpless discouragement, which 
feelings our theory of the merely symbolic value 
of the designation of time serves to justify bet 
ter than any other hypothesis. Cf. Kliefoth, 
p. 514: ‘ In extending this period of 1290 days 
by forty-five, the design probably was merely 
to indicate that whoever should live in patience 
and religious faith beyond the 1290 days, 7.¢., 
beyond the death of the wicked oppressor An- 
tiochus, should be accounted blessed. The 
forty-five days are mentioned for the purpose 
merely of expressing that idea of surviving, and 
the form of the expression was governed solely 
by a desire to retain the analogy of v. 11.’’ Also 
Kranichfeld, p. 416: ‘‘ The period of final con- 
flict which leads to the victory is here described 
as being very brief, comparatively, for the pur- 
pose of comforting and encouraging the pious 
ones ; it is not measured by years, but merely 
by fractions of months. The half ofa cycle of 
three months here takes the place of the limited 
period in the mind of the writer, according to 
ix. 26; viii. 25, etc. ; and by the arithmetical 
measurement of time by days which is current 
in this book, it obtains the forty-five days which 
lie outside of the period of 1290 days or three 
and a half times,” etc. Cf. also the Eth.-fund. 
principles, No. 2. 

Verse 13. Concluding exhortation and promise, 
But go thou thy way (rather, ‘‘on’’) till the 


end. HN), properly, ‘and thou,” with con- 


clusive 5, but which may also be taken in an 
adversative sense, because it leads over from the 
foregoing to the close in an encouraging manner. 


YP> ie is of course to be understood according 


to the analogy of v.9: ‘‘go on, toward the final 
point of the predicted events;” not ‘‘go thy 
way” (Hitzig), nor yet ‘‘go toward thy end” 
(Havernick, Fiiller, Kliefoth, etc.), for YP is 
clearly shown by the article to refer to the same 
end as that mentioned in v. 9.—F'or thou shalt 
rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days; 7.¢., thou shalt rest in the grave, in the 
quiet sleep of death (cf. Isa. lvii. 2, and supra, 
y. 2), The meaning is, ‘‘ that thou mayest rest, 
and enter on thy lot,” ete., 7.¢., that thou may- 
est receive thy portion of the inheritance at the 
judgment of eternal recompense; cf. chap. vii. 
18, 27; Rev. xx. 6. The thought refers back 
undeniably to vs. 2, 3, hence to the Messianic 
recompense, of which Daniel also should par- 
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take, and a majority of interpreters recognize 
that fact; but they generally pervert the mean- 
ing of 7251, so as to make it apply to the 
resurrection (standing up) for the purpose of 
being thus recompensed. The correct view in 
this respect is advocated, ¢.g., by Ewald, Kamp- 
hausen, Kranichfeld, etc,—Hitzig’s interpreta- 
tion is very flat and exceedingly forced (in par- 
tial imitation of Grotius and Dathe): ‘‘ And 
thou, go on to the goal, and thou mayest be 
content (!), and attend to thy office (!) for the 


end of days.”—[‘* D713, lot, of the inheritance 


divided to the Israelites by lot, referred to the 
inheritance of the saints in light (Col. i. 12), 
which shall be possessed by the righteous after 
the resurrection from the dead in the heavenly 


Jerusalem. 077250 TR>, to = at the end of the 
days, t.e., nob = DVT NIRS, in the Mes- 
sianic (rather Antiochian) time, but in the last 
days, when, after the judgment of the world, 
the kingdom of glory shall appear.—Well shall 
it be for us if in the end of our days we too are 


able to depart hence with such consolation of 
hope | ’— Keil. | 


ETHICO-FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO THE HISTORY OF SALVATION, APOLO- 
GETICAL REMARKS, AND HOMILETICAL 
SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The fundamental dogmatic thought that is 
especially prominent in this closing section is 
the future resurrection of the dead and their 
eternal destiny, as predicted in vs. 1-3, and as 
again repeated and confirmed in the closing 
words of v. 18. That in the meaning of the 
book this resurrection is not to be regarded as 
confined to Israel only, but rather as universal 
in its scope, has been shown in the remarks on 
v. 2. It remains only to briefly answer the im- 
portant question respecting the relation of that 
prediction to the Maccabsean age, which prima- 
rily afforded a typical and preliminary realiza- 
tion only of the prophecies of Daniel in general. 
Is it necessary, for instance, to take the entire 
prophecy in a figurative sense, as Dereser does, 
and to apply it merely to a spiritual or national 
resurrection of the nation from its former con- 
dition of apparent helplessness and death? * 
Or are we, with Bertholdt, Hitzig, and the 
remaining rationalistic exegetes, to charge the 
prophet with having committed a gross error, 
in conceiving of the end of the world, the resur- 
rection, and the judgment as immediately con- 
sequent on the death of Ant. Epiphanes ?— 
Neither of the two would be correct; on the 
contrary, we are again reminded of the perspec- 
tive character of prophetic vision in this connec- 
tion, according to which the interval between 
the preliminary and the ultimate end was over- 
looked, from the point of view occupied by the 


* Of. Dereser on the passage : ‘‘ Many Israelites who lived 
during the persecution... . im rocky caverns, where the 
dead were bestowed, or who seemed to lie in the dust like a 
lifeless corpse, shall, 30 to speak, awake to renewed life through 
the goodness and power of God, and shall perform actions 
by which they shall live forever in history. On the other 
hand, ‘he apostate Jews — — shall be branded with ever- 
lasting shame,” 


prophesying seer long before either came te 
pass. By virtue of this perspective vision, the 
Old-Test. and the New-Test. Antichrists become 
one, which is true also’ of all the circumstances 
and results connected with their appearance. 
‘Ags Antiochus became a type of Antichrist, so 
the oppression of the Old-Test. community of 
God’s people by him became a type of the op- 
pression of the New-Test. congregation of the 
people of God by the latter. And as little as it 
surprises us that Joel iii, 1 et seq. should make 
the preliminary signs of the end follow imme- 
diately upon the pouring out of God’s Spirit, 
with which the last world-period begins, without 
remarking the period intervening between them; 
or as easily as we can explain the fact that Amos 
ix. should predict the restoration of the fallen 
tabernacle of David and the final return of Israel 
to its native land, immediately after the judg- 
ment which he denounces upon the nation, thus 
overlooking the whole of the immense period in 
the course of which Israel indeed returned to its 
country, but was a second time expelled Ly the 
Romans; or as little as we charge untruthtful- 
ness upon the prophet Ezekiel, when, in chap. 
xxxvi., he announces to the mountains of Israel 
the future return of the nation, and adds that 
God would show greater kindness to them than 
ever before, because this was not fulfilled on 
their first return; or as natural as we find it 
that in chap. xi. Isaiah should connect a descrip- 
tion of the glory and peace of Christ’s kingdom, 
which shall only be realized at His second com- 
ing, with the words, ‘‘ there shall come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse,”’ which are regard- 
ed as bearing on the appearance of Christ in 
lowliness, thus viewing Christ’s first and second 
advents together ; so little should it surprise us 
or seem incompatible with the nature of pro- 
phecy, that the present prediction should repre- 
sent the Seleucid persecution as being imme- 
diately followed by the full and final deliverance 
of the nation, without observing that a long 
series of years intervenes between the two. .. . 
Call it prophetic limitation, or whatever else we 
will, it is nevertheless the manner of the pro- 
phets ; and the fact that we find it exemplified 
in the present instance is to us an evidence that 
the prophecy is genuine. Why do its opponents 
neglect to show how the prophecy respecting the 
resurrection of the dead immediately after the de- 
cease of Antiochus can be reconciled with their 
view concerning the composition of the book ? 
If it was written immediately defore the death of 
Antiochus, what was there te excite the hope 
that the time of blessing and the resurrection of 
the dead should follow immediately afterward ? 
And if it was felt that such a hope was war- 
ranted, and it was not realized, were men not 
deceived? Who would have attached further 
value to such a mistaken prophecy ?—But if it 
was composed ajter the death of Antiochus, it 
becomes wholly inconceivable that the false prophet 
should have compromised his pretended prophecy 
by THIS conclusion. But the features that are 
inconceivable on the presumption that the pro- 
phecy is spurious, are readily explained on the 
view that it was the actual Daniel who prophe- 
sied thus, centuries before Antiochus. The 
truth of his prophecy was in that case so incon- 
testably assured in the time of Antiochus, thai 
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the apparent failure of its prediction concerning 
the resurrection of the dead (or, more properly, 
the delay of its fulfilment) was no longer sufli- 
cient to cast a doubt upon it. In one word, this 
passage of our book, usually considered so diffi- 
cult, is so little worthy to be regarded as the 
heel of Achilles in the case, that it rather con- 
stitutes its strength, before which its assailants 
are put to shame” (Fiiller, p. 343 et seq.).—It 
should, however, be observed in this connection 
that the leading idea in the prophecy in vs. 1-3 
is not the prediction of the resurrection, but 
rather the universal and eternal recompense to be 
meted out to them. The rising of the many 
‘*sleepers in the dust of the earth,” as predicted 
in y. 2, is at bottom a mere auxiliary thought, 
or a preparation for the principal feature of the 
prophecy, consisting in the promise of everlast- 
ing life to the pious, and the denouncing of 
everlasting shame and torment upon the wicked. 
Inasmuch as the judgment upon the Old-Test. 
Antichrist, as foretold in a former passage (chap. 
xi. 45), forms, in a measure, the opening act 
and point of commencement of this great recom- 
pensing judgment, all subsequent instances of 
such judgment must appear asa continued series 
of displays of the Divine righteousness, whose 
final conclusion at the last judgment will consti- 
tute the highest and most perfect, but not the 
only fulfilment of this prophetic passage. Among 
such displays of God’s justice may be reckoned 
the end of the tyrant Herod and the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, the subjugation of 
the Eastern churches by Islamism and the over- 
throw of the Middle-age Papal church by the 
Reformation.—As the eternal recompense, so 
the awaking of the dead, which forms its sub- 
stratum and preliminary condition, reaches far 
into the history of time and earth, extending 
itself close to the historical position of our pro- 
phet, even though Jesus Christ, as the first fruits 
of them that sleep, began the blessed series of 
those who shall have a part in the ‘‘ resurrec- 
tion of the just” (Luke xiv. 14; xx. 36; 1 Cor. 
xy. 20 et seq.), and though, conseqnently, He 
was the first who could say with entire truth, 
‘The hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and 
they that hear him shall live” (John v. 25; cf. 
ys. 28, 29). Both the preliminary judgment of 
the world, which is transpiring in the events of 
history, and the ethical resurrection in Christ 
Jesus of the spiritually dead, which is the basis 
and pre-condition of the future resurrection of 
all flesh,—both these have their beginning at the 
very point where the prophet’s scope of vision 
ends, and by that fact attest the truth and the 
Divine origin of his predictions, to which the 
Lord would assuredly not have repeatedly ap- 
pealed and referred, had He not considered this 
book equal, in its inspired character, to any of 
the remaining prophets of the Old Covenant (cf. 
the Introd. § 6). 

2. The prophecy, which forms the second lead- 
ing thought of this section, relates to the point 
of time of the end. It repeats in substance the 
mystical [?] measure of time noticed in a former 
section, by which the last severe trouble of God’s 
people should continue during three and a half 
times, and adds a further period of one and a half 
months, during which the last remnants of suf- 
fering and trouble shall be removed. 











shown above that the historical conditions of 
the Maccabzean period afford but little counte- 
nance to the assumption that these periods of 
1290 and 1835 days were invented to accord with 
the course of events in the experience of the 
past. It was also shown in a former instance 
(on chap. vii. 25) that the underlying idea, which 
is common to all the parallel mystical limitations 
of time (the half-week, the three and a half 
times, the 1150, 1290, 1835 days), is that the 
time of suffering should be shortened,—that the 
time of tribulation should indeed begin, but 
should he broken through at the middle, and by 
the grace of God should quickly be brought to 
its close. It is consequently a time to which 
the words of the Saviour respecting the shorten- 
ing of the days of tribulation (KoAoBwIjv«a, Matt. 
xxiv. 22; Mark xiii. 20) will apply. It will be 
sufficient to notice, in this connection, that this 
mysterious period, which received a first ap- 
proximate [!] fulfilment in the great religious 
persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
appeared a second time in the Jewish war, which 
ended in the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
(A.D. 66-70), and that a third and final fulfil- 
ment of the same period is in anticipation, in the 
last days before the return of Christ, according 
to Rev. xii. 14; xiii. 5, when the church shall 
be overtaken by a time of severe trial and puri- 
fication. Cf. Auberlen (Daniel, p. 287), who, 
somewhat vaguely and generally characterizes 
the three and a half times as ‘‘ the period of the 
world-power, during which the supremacy over 
the kingdom of heaven is given to the earthly 
kingdoms,” and then proceeds: ‘‘So, then, this 
number is resumed in the Apocalypse, in order 
to characterize the times of the heathen, during 
which Jerusalem is trodden under foot, and in 
which, consequently, the kingdom of God has 
wholly lost its outward and visible existence in 
the earth—hence the times from the Roman de- 
struction of Jerusalem to the return of Christ 
(more correctly, without doubt, the last and 
most momentous epoch of that time, or the 
epoch of the New-Test. Antichrist). Cf. Luke 
xxi. 24, and Rev. xi. 2, both of which speak of 
the treading under foot of the holy city by the 
heathen, to continue, according to the former 
passage, until the times of the Gentiles are ful- 
filled, and, according to the latter, until forty- 
two months(= 34 years = 1260 days) are past. 
To this negative designation Rev. xiii. 5 adds a 
positive, according to which the forty-two 
months denote the duration of the power of the 
beast, 7.¢., of the world-power. The only re- 
maining passage in the Apocalypse which men- 
tions the 1260 days, chap. xi. 3, might likewise 
be explained by this opinion. . . . The congre- 
gation therefore finds room in the heathen world, 
but it is also given over to the dominion of the 
world-power ; it rests under the protection of 
that power, but also under its pressure ; it is a 
suffering and militant church to this day. Pre- 
cisely this correlation of protection and oppres- 
sion forms the specific feature of the relation of 
the congregation to the world-power throughout 
the history of the church.” Delitzsch (p. 285) 
is more cautious, that is, he avoids the excessive 
extension of the three and a half times until 
they cover a period of many centuries, and con- 
tents himself with observing that ‘‘ in the anti- 





It was i typical history of the last times. these measures 
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of time, the three and a half years, 1290 and 
1335 days, shall yet become important ;” and 
Kliefoth (p. 503) contends for that interpreta- 
tion of the three and a half times which holds 
that they denote ‘‘the highest development of 
the power of Antichrist, and his end,” imme- 
diately before the manifestation of Christ. 

Probably the opinion of those is likewise not 
to be at once rejected, who hold that there was 
also a typical relation between the three and a 
half times of Daniel and the public life of Jesus, 
which covered three to four years, whether they 
regard the latter period as a period of continued 
trial and suffering, which became more intense 
toward its close (cf. Luke xiii. 6-9: the three 
years of laborious and vain attempts on the part 
of the Lord to convert the barren fig-tree, Israel), 
or whether they find in it the first half of the 
mystical week mentioned in chap. ix. 27, and 
let the second, which corresponds directly to the 
three and a half years, follow immediately after- 
ward (cf. supra, the history of the exposition of 
chap. ix. 24-27). Ebrard has recently put forth 
a particularly noteworthy effort to carry out the 
latter of these views, with special regard to the 
chronology of the leading events in the life of 
Christ, although his attempt involves much that 
is artificial and arbitrary (Christliche Dogmatik, 
2d ed., IL 747; cf. his Aritik der evang, 
Geschichte, 3d ed., pp. 165, 196 et seq. ;—and 
for a criticism of his views, cf. Bihring, in 
Schenkel’s Allg. kirchi. Zeitschrift, 1867, p. 
579). 

3. Homiletical suggestions.—As in the Oratio 
eschatologica by Christ (Matt. xxiv. par.) and 
especially in its intermediate parts (vs. 29-36), 
80 in the present section there are two principal 
questions whose investigation devolves on the 
homiletical student; and they succeed each 
other in the same order as in that section of the 
gospels: (1) the question concerning the pre- 
conditions and the course of the end of the world 
and the final judgment (see vs. 1-3) ; and (2) the 
question relating to the preceding development, 
or to the time of the end of the world (see y. 5 et 
seq.). In answer to the first question, vs. 1-3 
indicate that the sufferings and sorrows of God’s 
people shall attain to an unprecedented height, 
as a necessary preparation for their deliverance 





by the Messiah ; and further, that the general 
resurrection of all the dead, whether pious or 
godless, forms a prerequisite and preparation to 
pave the way for the judgment of the world, 
which is to dispense eternal rewards and pun- 
ishments. The revealing angel answers the 
second question in vs. 7, 11, and 12, so far as to 
state that the last times shall constitute a period 
of suffering, through which the faithful ones 
must urge their way, but which shall be short- 
ened and broken through at the middle by the 
grace of God,—in which is contained, at the 
same time, a reference to the sudden and unex- 
pected introduction of the final time of the end, 
or to the coming of the judge of the world like 
a thief in the night (Matt. xxiy. 36, 42, 44 ; 
Luke xxi, 34 et seq.; 1 Thess, vy. 2 et seq. ). 
The solution of both questions leads to an ex- 
hortation to patient, contented, and watchful 
waiting for the fulfilment of the prophecy re- 
specting the last end (vs. 4, 9, 13—cf. Matt. 
xxiv. 32 et seq., 42 et seq.; xxv. 1 et seq.). 
Thus all the leading features of the Scriptural 





doctrine of the last things (Mors tua, judicium 
postremum, gloria cei, et dolor infernt, etc.) are 
comprehended within the narrow limits of this 
chapter, and are there properly arranged for 
practical and edifying discussion, either in a 
single study or in several. 

Single passages. 

On y. 1, Luther: ‘‘ This does not signify phy- 
sical sufferings, which were far greater at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in Rome, and in many 
other cities and countries; but the suffering of 
souls, or the spiritual affliction of the church, as 
prefigured by the sufferings of Christ. For phy- 
sical sufferings are temporary, and cease with 
the body. But the question hereis whether the 
church shall fall or stand, which the deyil had 
attacked in two directions through the agency 
of Antichrist: on the one hand, by an Epicurean 
contempt for the sacraments and the Word vf 
God, on the other, by the terrors and despair of 
conscience, in which no proper comfort of the 
graces (was found), but only wretched tortures, 
which vexed men with, the sufficiency of their 
own doings and with their works (of which, how- 
ever, the Epicureans and heathen know nothing); 
hence, that it was time that Michael should 
arouse himself, and not suffer Christendom to 
be destroyed at its last.gasp, but to comfort and 
collect it again by his beneficent word of grace.” 
—Melancthon: ‘‘Semper oportet nobis notam 
esse et infizam animis hance doctrinam, quod Ec- 
clesia sit subjecta cruct, et cur sit subjecta, videli- 
cit, quia vult Deus intelligt ab Ecclesia tram ad- 
versus peccatum, quam mundus contemnit. ... 
Agnoscant igitur pit Ecclesie erumnas, et propter 
Dei gloriam ac propriam salutem et publicam 
necessitatem acrius incumbant in Hvangelit studi- 
um, et toto pectore Deum invocent, ut Heclesiam 
conservet, defendat, et augeat.—Quatuor autem 
consolationes h. 6. traduntur, que ptis omnibus 
semper in conspectu esse debent: 1. Prima est, 
quod Ecclesia non sit penitus interitura, sed tune 
quoque in illis periculis duratura. 2. Secunde 
consolatio, quod wbi sunt futura Ecclesie membra, 
ubicum@gue erunt amplectentes puram Hvangelit 
doctrinam ; erit enim, ut inguit, dispersio populi 
(cfr. v. 7). 3. Tertia consolatio, quod in his tantis 
periculis habitura sit Heclesia defensorem Filium 
Dei (Michaelem). 4. Quarta consolatio est, quam 
hic quoque proponit Angeus: Quum erumne 
non sint future perpetue, hac spe facilius eas 
feramus, quod pis promittitur yloriosa liberatio 
ea eterna letitia; impiis vero denuntiantur 
eternt cruciatus.”—Starke: ‘‘ God permits the 
persecution of His church to reach its highest 
point that His help may be so much the more 
glorious.” 

On vs. 2, 8, Jerome: ‘‘ Oppresso Antichristo 
et spiritu Salvatoris eatincto salvabitur populus, 
gui scriptus fuerit in libro Dei, et pro diversitate 
meritorum alii resurgent in vitam eternam, et 
alii in opprobrium sempiternum. Magistri autem 
habebunt similitudinem cali, et qui alios erudier- 
unt, stellarum fulgori comparabuntur. Non 
ENIM S8UFFICIT SCIRE SAPIENTIAM, NISL ET 
ALIOS ERUDIAS 3; TACITUSQUE SERMO DOCTRI- 
N#, ALIUM NON ADIFICANS (cfr. 1 Cor. xiv. 
3 8s.), MERCEDEM OPERIS RECIPERE NON 
POTEST.” —Melancthon : ‘‘ Facilius ferimus hu- 
Jus vite miserias, cum quasi metam prospicimus, 
et scimus aliguando Eeclesiam ex tantis malis 
eluctaturam esse. . . . . Videmus nunc quidem 





misere dissipatum esse populum Dei: quare non 
procul abest resuscitatio mortuorum.”—Starke : 
‘*Since the faithful martyrs, who loved not 
their lives unto the death, are to’ have the pre- 
ference over others in the resurrection (1 Cor. 
xv. 23 et seq.), should it contradict the righteous- 
ness of God that the greatest persecutors of the 
church, as the first-born sons of hell, should be 
raised before the general resurrection of the 
dead, and be the first to be cast into hell with 
soul and body (comp. Rev. xix. 20 with Rom. ii. 
9) ?—Forward, then, ye teachers of the Gospel ! 
do not become wearied in your office! Rather 
devote tongue, pen, and life to point men to 
Christ as the true righteousness! Suffer in 
patience everything that the wicked world can 
do to you on that account! The magnitude of 
your gracious reward is well worth such indus- 
try and patience!” Onv. 4, Jerome: ‘“‘Htiam 
in Apocalypsi Joannis liber videtur signatus sep- 
tem sigillis intus et foris. . .. . Librum autem 
tllum potest solvere, qui Seripturarum sacramenta 
cognovit, et intelligit enigmata et verba tenebrosa 
propter mysteriorum magnitudinem, et interpre- 
tatur parabolas, et occiddentem literam transfert 
in spiritum vivificantem.” —Osiander: ‘‘ The 
Divine prophecies are only then correctly under- 
stood when they are in course of fulfilment (cf. 2 
Pet. i. 20).” 

On vs. 7, 11, 12, Melancthon: ‘‘ Mete sunt 
temporum mirabili consilio Dei constitute. Ht 
quanquam Christus diem illum soli patri notum 
esse inguit nec vult nos curiose querere certum 
diem aut annum, sed semper velut in statione 
paratos expectare tilum letessimum diem, quo se 
ostendet universo humano generi eb cum sua 
Ecclesia triumphabit; tamen brevitas hujus 
mundi varie significata est.”,—Calvin : ‘‘ Quam- 
vis Daniel non stuita curtositate inductus quesi- 
erit ex Angelo de fine mirabilium, tamen non ob- 
tinet, quod petebat, quia scilicet voluit Deus ad 
modum aliguem intelligi, que predizerat, sed 
tamen aliquid manere occultum, usquedum veniret 
maturum plene revalationis tempus. Hee igitur 
ratio est, cur Angelus non exaudiat Danielem. 
Piwm quidem erat e¢us votum (neque enim optat 
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quicquam scire plus quam jus esset), verum Deus 
seit quid opus sit, ideo non concessit, quod opta- 
bat.”—Geier (in Starke): ‘‘ The last times will 
be terrible and dangerous; but they have their 
definite limits.” 

On vy. 10, Theodoret : Oidé yap dei maow anda 
mpookelodat Ta Bela, AAV ol pwsv vohuoves dia TIE 
dvotev avtoic yopnyouuévng yvacews ovvycovo.y, ot 
dé avoula Kat dvocebela ovlavrec ovdéy TOV éyKEt- 
Lever vojoat dvvpgcovrat, bray dé éAdy Ta Tpdyyata, 
oagag Tag TEpi TovTwY padhoovtae TpodyTEelac,— 
Luther: ‘‘ For however brightly and powerfully 
the Gospel moves, and however strong the church 
may be, there must still be heretics and false 
teachers to prove her, in order that the approved 
ones may be manifest; and these same heretics 
are fond of taking sides with kings and great 
lords. Consequently the heretics will continue 
tothe end..... But to the godless he (the 
prophet, or, rather, his prophecy) is of no ser- 
vice, as he himself remarks: the wicked shall 
remain wicked, and not regardit. For this pro- 


‘phecy and similar ones were not written that we 


might (beforehand exactly) know history and 
the troubles of the future, so as to feed our 
curiosity as with an item of news; but that the 
pious might.comfort themselves and rejoice over 
them, and that they should strengthen their 
faith and hope in patience, as those that see and 
hear that their wretchedness shall have an end, 
and that they, delivered from sin, death, the 
devil, and every evil, shall come to Christ in 
heaven, in his blessed eternal kingdom.” 

On v. 18, Tiibing. Bibel: ‘‘ How blessed will 
it seem to rest in the bosom of the Lord, after 
the work of this life is done, until the day of 
restitution shall come, when we shall arise, 
every one to the gracious lot that shall fall to 
him.”—Starke: ‘‘ At length the sufferings of 
the faithful reach a joyous end; then follow 
rest and sweet refreshing, and finally a glorious 
resurrection, when with their glorified bodies 
they shall enter into the joy of their Lord.” 
Blessed is he who with Daniel shall receive a 
similar lot. Amen, 
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